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hi- ^cM-ble contret’ m infer t may <=ut if be choose^ to 
do ) br,‘ tl av I oM « Eucd Of the contract^ of an infant 
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1 ‘tn » *ri “ rcct -ark-." The word i- u'ed in an extended 
.'Aadcllion'to co.cr “articles fit to miintain the pem<.n 
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The iretson who supplies goods p-ima facie 
1 infant must, it would seem, faike the risk 

» rtiif V»Q Yiiinopoecoinr. At! infuT^l’i fTftYldw* 


INFANT 

that ago as a criminal offence. These rn 
to illegitimate cliiklren, as they are not 
guardianship ot the putative father or tl 


already. 

necessary to an auaumi. iuu.ovj m «■**«•* ^ 

of their turning out to be unnecessary. An infant fraudu- 
lently passing himself off as of full age and contracting on 
that footing will be held bound in equity The protection 
of infants extends sometimes to transactions completed 
after full age : the relief of heirs who have been induced 
to barter away their expectations is an example. Catch^ 
iug bargains,” as they are called, throw on the persons 
claimiug the benefit of them the burden of proving their 
substantial righteousness ) and, although the youth of the 
party charged is not an essential point, it is generally one 
of the facts relied on as showing undue influence. 

At common law a bargain made by an infant might be 
ratified by him after full age, and would then become in 
all respects binding* Lord Tenterden's Act required the 

ratification to be in writing. But now by the Infants on the part of cither pa 
Relief Act, 1874, “all contracts entered into by infants children. The le«»al duties 
for the repayment of money lent or to be lent, or for goods j those creeled by live poor 
supplied or to be supplied (other than contracts for ueces- f i. 

saries), and all accounts stated, shall be absolutely void,” 
and “no action shall be brought whereby to charge any 
person upon any promise made after full age to pay any 
debt contracted during infancy, or upon any ratification 

made after full age of any promise or contract made during 
infancv. whetliPr tlinm cnnll v- ® 


These rales do not apply 

^ , y aro not under the legal 

guardianship ot the putative falher or the uiotlicr. ^J'he 
rights of the father or mother may bo interfered with I)}" 
the Court of Chancery under special circiunslanccs, such 
««niomlity, <S:c. A recent Act (3C A 37 Viet 
power to the court to mahe orders for the 
mother of an infant under sixteen, to have or retain the 
h infant, or to Lave access thereto, <fec. The 
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as cruelty, iinmomlity, <S:c. A recent Act (3C A 37 Viet 
c, 12) gives power to the court to mahe orders for I he 
mother of an infant under sixteen^ to have or retain the 
custody of such infant, or to Lave ; 
same atatute legalixes agreements uy mo jnuior lo give up 
the custody and control of children to the wife. Thu 
Divorce Court has also very extensive powers of rognlnting 
the custody and maintenance of children, in exercising 
Nvhich it observes the same limits of age ns the courts of 
law and chance^ 3 ^ 

There is not at common law ariy corresponding obligation 
on the part of cither parent to mninlain or educate the 
i. The legal duties of patents in this respect Arc only 
euledby Um pum: laws and tholSlcmcntniy lidnra- 
r case, however, of debts contracted bv n 

cLjjd for necessaries, the authority of the father would, to 
use a common phrase, bo “easily imjdicd.” 

Besides the natural guardiauslup of jiarenfs, children 
mane auenuii age ot any promise or contract made during under the Authority of 

mfancjr, whether%hero sL^l or shah 2bo So Stot inSl 

sideration for such promise or ratification after full a^^e” I in chivalry, in socage, 

It h03 been held in a recent case that th« election of the infnnt, by stalute 


^iiomise or rauncation alter fnll ane ” 
It has been held in a recent case that this action apriies 
to promises of marriage, so that where an infant had 
promised mamag^ and after attaining full age conUnued 
to recognize the promise, no action arose on the breach. 
But an actual contract of marriage may be lawfully made 
by persons under age. Marriageable age is fourteen in 
males and twelve m females. So, generally, an infant may 
bind himself fay contract of apprentice4ip or service^ 

«s ' w5r?z^ * f" 

“ the guardian of his Srll t S, 
the father may by 

tuition of his children until the oJ nf ! custody or 
father is dead, and C K 


j ^uuruiaii ju cjnvairy, in maf'C 

a election of the infant by stn&c 

(4 Phihp & Mary c 8, 12 Clias. If. c. 2-1), by custom, bv 
appointment of (ho cccK'sia.<!ticnl courts and of the 

the infants real and pereonal estate. The Act is 3 „ 
disused «««' 

»Mp V T T 

belongs to tlm next of Won?? socage tenure, and 

who might sucS to £ 

ends when the SaS rill It 

that ago, or before if fourteen; after 

foi-meriy allowed to lwr ^ ‘v S««'dian, infant.^ were 

now snWSed by to 

which appoints gu^ns i Ln^ the Court ofChaucery 

henefitoVfheinffnLtoSoso iS 

appointed by the Court of 
of the ChS Jt ZS in tl iS Z oontrTofZ 

custody of the child ® "^ht of the father tAho and advancement cJ f education, 

hcen guilty of Zfs ° Xre he hi therX w T/ 

- ions as; chiSt SStj ^Ccolt ISh”^ !*r“'r 

males at least may bn f if . of nurture which m strictly a trust, the ordinmTdn.- guardian 


But th cMdreu S^^^^ 

even when he has 2un father's religion, 

to the contrary effect will be sns^r^^ a ^“!^ud and wife 
the father has in S lifetime sn?"f , 
educated in their inothei?reIiffii?T^ children to be 
w-aived his rights. The CourS rf ° 5*® i 

embarrass itself by demrtinff unwilling to 

I?!!®"?® isf^corded of a^hild wLn i?! ““d an i 


j.„„ “'-4 “ires a nphf nt i- j'ears. The 

boy over fontUeu but nnfl • I« two cases o 


/j 65 "‘o «no 

me cestui (me (y,,!,/ tt„ V'* ro tUc nersnn 

benefit of the infant and fbf the 

position in which his if J»'niself 5„to n„v 
tie infant. The Court t I*® that of 

over guardians of every kinf S? i««‘adiction 

e charge of 
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the infant to some other person on proper cause being 
shown (see Tuustek). 

An infant is liable to a civil action fur torts and wrongful 
acts coniinittcd by him. lint, as it is possible fioinetinics 
so to shape the pleadings in an action as to make what is 
in substance a right arising out of contract take the form 
of a right arising from civil injury, care is taken that an 
infant in such a case shall not be held liable. "With respect 
to crime, mere infancy is not a defence, but a child niuler 
seven years of age is presumed to be incapable of rommit- 
ting a crime, and between seven and fourteen his capacity 
requires to bo lUlirmativcly pn^vetl. After fourteen an 
infant i.*T Joli 

TJi*' l.w of Scollaad follows tli»* lending: prira'iplcj; of tho Homnn 
Irtw. The jK-rioil c»f nunorily (t^liirh at tuouly-onr) U (liviilod 
into two that of ab oluto iiicaj^acity (until Ihengrof fouiliTU 

in males ami twi lw in dnrinj: wliirli thf minor is in 

pnpilanty, and that of jutttnl inrapafiiy tbrtwren fotirt<**-n and 
twenty-ifm*)* dmim; winch In; U nnibr rumtorM. Tin* piardinns 
(or tnhn^} of th** pu|d! .w rjiln r tniorH-nonnnat** (njkpcjinttd by lh*> 
ihtlnr in liis vdif); tulor>'at-law (Indn;; tht* m*xt ma!<* ngiiaU* of 
tv.t'iityTiv*' vear^ of ni^oh in tbrmlt of tun>n -no}uiiMtf>; or tutors*- 
ditivf, njijKsinti-l by royal w.inant in diTauU of the vitln r l\vu. ICo 
r,ci doin* by lln* pupil, or r.rU'on rai''*d in hi** namo, l*a*t any cITret 
irilliMit tin* inli rp’»^5tii>n of n p^^niiuu Aft»*r fourtrr n, nil 
done by a mitmr Invinj: our.itnr« an* void wiilmtil lluir t-onrum mv. 
Evwtir. d in iKonp*, Vv br ibe r durin*: pupilnriiy or miriuiity, and 
wduYln r autlmrk* d or not by tutor-? or mratoj/s is lialdn to uduc* 
lion on jiroof of ** b - ion,*’ f.V., i«f m.it*‘rial injury, dm- toib^ fr-t of 
nounp\ i’itJp'r thtoueh tbo wrahnr of thr- minor Jdno'df or tin* 
iinpnnb’io'^* or of his I)amn»;o In f.o'l an-in^t 

on aronlrari In it'-'lf ju*^l and Tia*i>naMo \v<»nM not 1^^ b* dnn 
vntitlhij: to :» Ih^ds In m>n:i{’»*, o?h» r th«n h 

ar<‘ ab'CtIubly null j'rnVj'.*, n»u*t b-* rbnlb-ngrd within the quan- 
or four yrAt^ r.ft^ r ttnjorJty, 

In ih^ Tnit'^d thr jiritirhib-s of th** Knglith i-ommoti l.iw 

ifi to inbiiiry pr Vail, m*m!ly tin* i con- pirm-us variation*T 
tbo-'* tSir n“«* a! whodi wotjoti nttoin majority. 

In many Staler thi^ is {ixt^X at ri»:ht'« n. Tlw:** r- jomr di^friiy 
of pmoiiri' as tht* ns.v at wbirh a t an n v ill of j» al 

or ptvsnsl f {11 Ib; 

INFANTlCrDM The history of infutdieidc m an 
andmic iurlitnlion Ins already Itcen ixfiTrcd to in the 
article FiurNnuNi; Ho>mTAb^ (vid. ix. p, -ISI). (.*lii!drcn 
of Infill ^excA sYorc i acritircd rdibdtuis nfli rin:;*', Indce^l, 


he has, chiefly owing to the exactions of the BrAhmans and 
Bhats or minstrels, to face a lavish expenditure on feasts 
which in the case of some rdjAs has been known to reach 
more than £100,000. To avoid all this, the BAjput killed 
a certain proportion of his daughtei-s,— sometimes in a very 
singular waj-. A pill of tobacco and bliang might be given 
to the newborn child to .swallow; or it was. drowned in 
milk or the mothers breast was smeared with opium or 
the juice of the poisonous Datimi. A common form was 
to cover the child s mouth with a plaster of cow-dun*'^ 
before it drew breath. Infanticide was also practised to a 
small extent by some sects of the aboriginal Kandhs, and by 
the poorer hill tribes of the Himalayas. Wliere infanticide 
occm‘8 in India, though it really rests on the economic 
fact.s stated, there is ii.sunlly some poetical tradition of 
its origin. The measures against the practice were begun 
towards the end of the 18lh century by Jonathan Duncan 
and Major AValker. They were continued by a scries of 
able and earnest oflicers during the present century. One 
of its chief events, representing many minor events, was 
the Umritsur durbar of 1853, which was arranged by the 
late Lord Lawrence. At that great meeting the chiefs 
rosidijig in the Ihmjab and the tran.s-Sutlcj stales signed 
an agreement engaging to expel from caste evciy one who 
conunitted infanticide, to adopt fixed and moderate rates 
of marriage cxi>cnscs. and to exclude from these ceremonies 
the min.strcl.s and beggars who h.ad so greatly swollen the 
expenco. According to the jjrcscnt law, if the female 
children fall below a certain percentage in any tract or 
among any tribe in northeni India where infanticide 
formerly prevailed, the sn.spcctcd village is placed under 
police .‘"Upervision, the cost being charged to the locality. 
By thc-'^e measures, together with a. strictly enforced S 3 'stem 
of reporting births and death'<, infanticide has been almost 
trajuplvd out ; although some of the BAjput clans keep 
their female ollspring .suspioiou.sl^- close to the lowest 
average which sccnies them from surveillance. 

The moilfni criiiie of infanticide shows no syin 2 )tom of 
diminution in the Ic.ading nations of ISurope. In all of 
them it is clo.'Cl}' ctmnectcil with illcgitimac)* in the class 


in some ca’^cs, r.//,, in expiations for sacrilege, the boy, 
b'-ing the nobler child, was ]»n ferrcd. But what tnaj* be 
wiled the nnrnrd infanticide of i.-irh' ^'oeiet\• wn-s jirobablj- 
confined to girls. 'I’lj!' cll^tom is in certain place.; and for 
cert-ain jicriod.s cxplninc-il b^' the .‘y.‘.tcn« of t,vog;iin 3 ‘ ; but 
much more gctierrdly, as in Cliina at the prc-'Ctu da\-. it is 
dimply an iilu'-tmtion «'f what Mnithus wonbl call a 
*• Irticitivc check,’’ the reckliJ,? pn>i>agati«»n of rhildteii far 
outninniug the means «if sub-istence which the cnergt- of 
the parents can provide. Infanticide .still survives uinuug 
main* savage nicc-s ; ntul, where the nccc.'sity for strong 
warriors is felt, a selection is .sotuetimes made f<f the weaker 
children for destruction. Iltil this ptditical edement seldom 
enters into the cu.stoni. It is because girls ainiiot 2)iovidc 
for themsidvcs that the}- are killed. 

More cojjjplex were the leading forms of infanticide in 
India, now supprc.sscd b}’ the wise action of the British 
Government. The jiractice, though forbidden b}’ both the 
Vedas and the Konin, ]>rcvailcd among the BAji)uts and 
certain of the aboriginal tribes. Annmg the aristocra- 
tic Bajputs, for cxamidc, it was thought dishonour- 
able that a girl should remain tinrnnrried. Moreover, a 
girl may not marry below her ca.sto ; she ought to many 
her superior, or at least her equal. This reasoning was 
obviously- most powerful with the highest caslc.s, in which, 
accordijiglj’, the disproportion of the scxe.s was ])ainfnll 5 ' 
apparent. But, assuming marriage to be possible, it is 
■ruinously expensive to the bride’s father. He has to make 
gifts of money, clothe.s, jewels, and sweetmeats to the bride- 
groom’s relatives ; and wdien the marriage ceremony comes, 


of farm and domc.stic servants, 'riie crime is generally 
committed by the mother for the jnirpo.se of completing 
the concealment of her .shame, and in other eases, where 
shame lm.s not survived, in order to cscajtc the burden of 
her child’s supjiort. The jjaramour snmctinic.s aids in the 
crime, which i.s not confined to unmarried molhcns. The 
Ciiso with which affiliation orders arc obtained in Great 
Britain inn'll save the lives of ninnj- children. In France, 
where the inquiry* into jtatemitj- is forbidden, a controversy 
still goes on ns to the influence of hospitals for “assisted 
cliildreii,” which are said to save life at the exjjonse of 
inoniHty. It seems certain that the great administrative 
change involved in closing the “ lour ” at these hospitals has 
not percejilibl}* affected infanticide in Fmiicc. The law’s 
of the European .stales differ widely on this subject, — some 
of them treating infanticide as a special crime, others 
regarding it morel}’’ os a case of murder of unusually 
difliciilt proof. 

In the law of England, the inexcusable killing of infants 
is theoretically murder. The infant must of course be a 
human being in the legal sense ; and “ a child becomes a 
human being when it has comjiletely proceeded in a living 
state from the bodj’ of its motber, w'lietber it has breathed 
or not, and w'iiothcr it has an independent circulation or 
not, and wl/cther the navel string is severed or not ; and 
the killing’^ of such a child is homicide when it dies after 
birth in honsoquenco of injuries received before, during, or 
after birth.’ A child in the w’omb, or in the act of birth, 
though it may have breathed, is therefore not a human 
being, the killing of which amounts to homicide. The 
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older law of child murder under a statute of James 1. 
consisted of cruel presumptions against the mother, and it 
was not till 1803 that trials for that offence were placed 
under the ordinary rules of evidence. There now is a 
presumption, said to be based on considerations of 
humanity, that every newborn child found dead is bom 
dead until the contrary is very clearly shown. It is the 
opinion of the most eminent of British medical jurists 
that this presumption has tended to increase infanticide. 
Apart from this, the technical definition of human life has 
excited a good deal of comment and some indiguation. 
The definition allows many wicked acts to go unpunished. 
The experience of assizes in England shows that many 
children are killed when it is impossible to prove tbat they 
were wholly born. The distinction taken by the law has 
probably by this time reached the minds of the class to 
which most of the unhappy mothers belong. Partly to 
meet this complaint, it was suggested to the Royal Com- 
mission of 1866 that killing during birch, or within seven 
days thereafter, should be an offence punishable with 
penal servitude. The second complaint is of an opposite 
character, — partly that infanticide by mothers is not a fit 
subject for capital punishment, and partly that, whatever 
be the intrinsic character of the act, juries will not convict 
or the executive will not carry out the sentence. Earl 
Russell gave expression to this feeling when he proposed 
that no capital sentence should be pronounced upon mothers 
for the killing of children within six months after birth. 

It is a statutory offence, under 2i Js 25 Viet c. 100, to 
administer poisou or any noxious thing to a woman with 
child with intent to procure her miscarriage, or to use any 
instrument for the same purpose, the maximum punish- 
ment being penal servitude for life. The previous law had 
drawn the distinction of “quick with child,” and in such 
cases had punished capitally. It was a very old con- 
troversy among the philosophers and physicians of 
antiquity, when the feetus ceased to be /lara visceyum matris 
anti became “vital,” or, as it was afterwards called, “ani- 
mate. T^e law has not yet succeeded in putting down 
the degraded and wicked trade in abortion. There can be 
no doubt from the French and American treatises of Gallard 
and btorer that the crime prevails extensiveh', and even iu 
classes of society m which infanticide proper would not be 
thought of without a shudder. 

Under the same statute it is a misdemeanour punishable 

bj two years imprisonment with hard labour, as a maximum 

to endeavour to conceal the birth of a child by any secret 
deposition of Its dead body, whether the child diedVeforf 

^ premature 

impossible that the fmtus should be 
apply to all those numerous cases where 
chdds body without being actually hidden, ^placed 
^•here it is not likely to bo found except by accident or 

Statute it is 

mudemcanour pum^hable by five years' penal servitudi « 
a maximum, to abandon or expose a child ^ ’ ! 
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hlargaret Waters and Mary Hall called attention to the 
infamous relations between the lying-in liouses and the 
baby-farming houses of London. The form was gone 
through of paying a ridiculously insufliciont sum for the 
maintenance of the child. “Improper and insuflicieiit 
food,” said the committee, “ opiates, drugs, crowded rooms 
bad air, want of cleanliness, and wilful neglect are sure to 
be followed in a few months by diarrhoea, convulsions, and 
wasting away.” These unfortunate children were nearly all 
illegitimate, and the mere fact of their being hand-nursed, 
and not breast-nursed, goes some way (according to the 
experience of the Foundling Hosjiital and the Magdalene 
Home) to explain the great mortalit}' among them. Such 
cliildren, when nursed by their mothers in the workhouse, 
generally live. The practical result of the committee of 
1871 was the Act of 1872, 35 & 36 Viet. c. 38, which 
provides for the compulsoiy' reg),stration of all houses in 
which more than one child under the age of one year aro 
received for a longer period than twenty-four hours. JiTo 
licence is granted by the justices of the peace, unless the 
house is suitable for the purpose, and its owner a penson of 
good character and able to maintain the children. Offences 
against the Act, including wilful neglect of the children 
even in a suitable house, are punishable by a fine of £5 or 
six months’ imprisonment with or without hard labour. 

The law of Scotland also treats the unlawful kiilitig 
of completely born infants as murder. In such cases 
a verdict of culpable homicide is usually returned, the 
1 punishment being entirely in the discretion of the court. 

; Still more commonly the charge of concealment of pregnanev 
1 IS made under the Act 49 Geo. III. c. 14, the maximum 
punishment being two years' imprisonment. It must bo 
showu tbat the woman concealed her condition durin<^ the 
whole period of pregnancy, and did not call for help at the- 
birth. Unlawfully procuring abortion, ivlietbcr by dru"s 
or instruments, is also a crime known to the common law 
of Scotland, the punishment being penal servitude or 
imprisonment according to circumstances. In a variety of 
cases, which do not admit of general statement, convictions 
have also been obtained against parents of exposing and 
deserting children or placing them in danger, and of cruel 
ana unnatural treatment and neglect. 

considered under 

the heading Medical J^dihsprudence. For that branch 
of the subject the works of Tardicu and Taylor arc the 
most important and recent authorities. See also White- 
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IXFIJflTESIMAL CALCULUS 

HisTonicAL iKTROPrcnnx, . 

P^^bola. the 

thomsnd years no new method K*Tl-r 

« .a tatoimM. of to Wlv 'Sra-SiniTrA" 



“ early gcomctm confined their fpccdatbns , section about aoy ordinate, or a tan<r.nt at the rert^" 
to the comparison of the areas of rectilinear figures they or anr line rritWn or rrithont L c«itp TLn- L™ 
encountered little difficaltj-. They readily shotred that ' sidered some ninety new solids, and proposed problems 
the de.cmmation of the area of any sack figure wn be ! concerning them; of these problems he ^olred only a 
reduced to tlmt of a re^angle. or of a square, and thus be feu- of the most simple. lit this treatise he intiSed 

named Ae " method of quadratures.-- Itfafled. however, . into the language of geometiy. Thus, he considered a 
when they at..empted to determine the areas boimded by circle as composed of an “infinite” number of trianMes 
curved hu^-j or the surfaces of the elementaiy solids .«nich having their common verter at the centre, and forming 
as the nght cone and the sphere. In treating of these the cireamference by their base& In like manner he 
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rectilinear figures gave rise to the “method of eshaus- \ by the cirealar base of the cone. It may also be noted 
ttons. The fnadamental principle of this method con- that Kepler was the first to observe that the increment of 



- ^ , _ the germ w, 

to wxtmn less than any a^signahh difference. For example, | the mie for determining " maxima'* and ^^minima/" given 
a pol^-gon may be inscribed in a circle, and another cir- j by Fennat abont twenty years subsequently. ^ 

cumscribed to it, each differing from it by less than any ‘ Several rears after Kepler had given *his meriiod of Cava- 

assignable : . - . . . . _ - . . -r . . ^ 

that areas 
the similar polt 

— that is, the ratio of the squares of the radii But, as , marts an epoch in the progress 

this kind of proof was of a different nature from that by * modem times. In thfe work lines were considered as 
which the more elementary doctrines were established, ' composed of an infinite number of |ioints. surfaces of lines^ 
the Greek geometers fortified it by a rednei^o ad and solids of surfaces. For example, if the perpendicular 
aisurd^m, — proving, in the above example, that the of a triangle be divided into an infinite number of equal 



square cf the mdias of one circle is to that of another 
as the area of the former is to a space wHch is neither 
less nor greater than the latter, and therefore exactly 
equal to it. 

By the aid of this method Archimedes arrived at bis 
great geometrical discoveries. He determined that the 
ratio of the cireamference to the diameter of a circle lies 
between 3i and 31^, by considering the regular polygons 
of ninety*&ix sides which may be inscribed in or circum- 
scribed to the circle. He proved that the area of a 
segment of a parabola cut off by any chord equals two- 
thirds of a parallelogram included between the chord and 
the parallel tangent to the curve. He determined the 
quadratare of the ellipse In the curves named after him 


parts, and throi]^ each point of dirision a line he drawn 
parallel to the base and terminated by the sides, then, 
according to Cavalieri, we may consider the area of the 
triangle as the sum of all these parallel lines, regarded as 
its elements. Again, as these parallels form a series in 
arithmetical progression, of which the first term is zero, this 
sum is represented ly half the product of the lost term and 
the nnxnbet of terms. Xbw the base is the last term, 
and the altitude measures the number of terms ; thus he 
deduced the ordinary expression for the area of a triangle. 
Cavalieri applied his method to a number of problems, such 
as finding the volumes of pyramids, the areas of certain 
simple curves of the parabolic specie^ , the determination of 
centres of mavity, and it is remarkable that he was 


the “ spirab of ArcHmede.«,” hs ekowed how to draw a tL^ — e , . . 

tangent at any point, and obo detsnnined the area of anj ’ known propsrtiw of the centre of 


portion, 

Tti Ar/»Tiinr»D/Tptl fbaf. 


the first who gave an accurate demonstration of fhe^TveH- 
known properties of the centre of gravity, original/y 
, announced by Pappus, but commonly called Guldina 
theorems. It is accardiady to Cavalieri, nud not to 



bounding circle ; that a sphere has a volume which is ^ element of the integral 


two-fhirds of that of a cylinder circumscribed to it, and , ^ exaarged from Ms earlier SCerarteirta J>oHort^n 

that their surfaces ^are in the same ratio. Further, the J ( 1605 ), wMcb ori^ated in a ® 5 . 

same method of exhaustions furnished Archimedes with | vriae as to tie proper method of ganging t e couiei: - ^ 

the cuhature of conoids and spheroids, as he termed ( accounts for its stranga ti e. 



as^a*. 
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INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS 


The method of CavalierL was severely criticized hy 
some of his contemporaries, more especially by Guldin. 
They alleged that, since a line has no breadth, no 
number of right lines, however great, when taken 
together, could make up a plane area. This objection 
was answered by Cavalieri ; but the reply was stated in 
the clearest form by Pascal, who observed (letter to M. 
de Carcavi, 165S) that the method of indivisibles possessed 
all the rigour of that of exhaustions, from which it differed 
only in the manner of expression, and that, when we con- 
ceive an area as a sum of a system of parallel ordinates, we 
mean in reality an indefinite number of rectangles under 
the several ordinates, and the small ei^ual portions into 
which we conceive the common perpendicular to these 
ordinates to be divided. This passage is remarkable — as 
was well observed by Carnot — as it shows that the notion 
of mathematical infinity, as now employed, was not strange 
to the geometers of that time ; for it is clear that Pascal 
employed the word “ indefinite " in the same signification as 
we now attach to the word infinite,” and that he called 
‘‘ small” that which is now called “infinitelysmall,” also that 
he neglected these small quautities in comparison with 
finite quantities — thus he regarded as simple rectangles the 
small portions of the area of the curve comprised between 
two consecutive ordinates, neglecting the small triangles 
which have for their bases the differences of these ordinates. 
Carnot adds that no person attempted to reproach Pascal 
with want of rigour in his demonstrations. 

Pascal applied the method of Cavalieri with eminent 
success to the investigation of properties of the cycloid, and 
other problems. His researches, according to D’Alembert, 
closely approach to the integral calculus, and form the con- 
nexion between the methods of Archimedes and of Newton. 

The most important application, however, of Cavalieri’s 
method was that of Walhs, Savilian professor at Oxford, 
who, in 1655, gave an admirable specimen of tliis method 
in his Arithnetica Injinitorum, sive nova Methodus in- 
qyirendi in Curvilinearum Quadraturam. Pursuing Cava- 
heris views, he reduced the problem of finding the areas 
of a large number of curves, and the volumes of solids of 
revolubon, to the summation of the powers of the terms 
of arithmetical series, consisting of an infinite number of 
te^,— or rather to the determination of the ratio of the 
arithmetical mean of all such powers of the terms to the 
like power of the last term. 

For example, in the series of square numbers 0 14 9 
16, i-c., the ratio of the mean to the last is, for the first 

three terms, = -j -1- for the first four, ^±l±±t2 

^or the first five, Q-bl+4-f9 + l6 _ , ^ 

• , 16-f- 16+16+16+16 



tc., and found withourdiStv ^^23, S®, 

is I in this case land so S ’® !^foresaid ratio 

analysis the notation of fractiSd ind^es1n8tead°‘f'‘'S- 
and extended his method of snmmof- ! of radicals, 
by fractional powers of the n^h, 

Wallis was enE bv kit , • 2, 3, &c. 

of many curves and ke vnl obtain the areas 

been pJeviousi; tund itSso t f 
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Again, in his ticatise 7k Cvrv. rertif. (1G59), Wallis 
showed that certain curves were capable of being “ recti- 
fied,” or that straight lines might bo found to wliich they 
were exactly equal, a remark which was very soon verified 
by a young English mathematician William Neil, who, 
by Wallis’s method, obtained in 1660 the lengtli of any arc 
of a semicubical parabola. This is llio first curve that 
was rectified. The cycloid is’ the second; its rectification 
was effected by Sir C. AVren {Phil. Trans., 1673). The 
methods we have thus far considered were more especially 
precui-sory to the integral calculus, having mainly refer- 
ence to the quadrature of curves and ciibature of solids. 

We now propose to consider the question of tangents to 
curves, in which the clifierential calculus may be said to 
have originated. 

The great discovery of Descartes in his application of De?. 
algebra to geometry (1637) imparted to the latter .science caitc 
the character of abstraction and generality which distin- 
guishes modern from ancient geometry. By it the study 
of curves was brought under the domain of analysis, and in- 
stead of investigation being restricted to particular properties 
of a few isolated curves, as it had been hitherto, general 
views and methods applicable to all curves were intiodiiccd. 

Hence the general problem of drawing tangents to 
curved lines started immediately into prominence. It was 
found necessary to depart from the definition of tan- 
gents given by the ancient geometers, and to consider 
them in other points of view. A tangent, accordingly, 
came to be regarded either (1) as a secant of w*hich the 
points of intersection became coincident; or (2) as the 
prolongation of the element of the curve, regarded as a 
polygon of an infinite number of sides ; or (3) as the dircc- 
tion of the resultant motion by which the curve may be 
desenbed. The first view was that of Descarte.s and 
Fermat; the second was introduced by Barrow, who thus 
simplified the method of Fermat; and the third was that 
of JKoberval. 

Descartes’s method of drawing a tangent consisted in ' 
supposing a circle (whose centre he placed on the axis of .»•) 
to cut the curve in two points; then, if the radius of the 
circle be supposed to decrease, iVs ceiiii-e remaininq li.raL 
so that the points of section approach nearer and nearer 
and finally coincide, the circle will touch the curve: thu'^ 
by aid of the equation of the curve, the problem was 
reduced to one of flndmg tto condition of cLl toote L 
an equation. Tins method is remarhable as beiuo the fimt 

pro^biem of finding the centre of curvature and the eouation 
of the evolute of an algebraic ciirvo Tr, 11 equauon 
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tangents to curres described by a roulette motion. My 
solution is as follows. If a rectilinear polygon be conceived 
to roll on a right line, the curve described by any one of 
its points will be composed of a number of arcs of circles, 
and the tangent at any point on one of these arcs is 
perpendicular to the line drawn from the point to that in 
which the polygon is in contact with the base, when describ- 
ing the arc. Consequently, if we consider a rolling curve 
■ as a polygon of an infinite number of sides, we see clewly 
frlitih the roulette traced by any point must possess '£he 
same property; that is to say, the tangent at any of its 
points is perpendicular to the right line connecting it with 
the point of contact of the rolling curve and its base.” In 
this we perceive that Descartes gave a genuine and most 
important application of the infinitesimal method. 

Again, Descartes first introduced the method of indeter- 
minate coefficients into analysis, — a principle, as was ably 
shown .by Carnot, which is of itself sufficient to establish, 
by ordinary algebra, the fundamental principles of the in- 
finitesimal calculus. 

The method of Fermat for drawing tangents was based 
on his method of maxima aud minima. This latter was 
founded, as already observed, on a principle of Kepler’s, 
viz., that, whenever a magnitude attains a maximum or mini- 
mum, its increment or diminution, for a very small change 
in the variable on which it depends, becomes evanescent. 

Accordingly, to determine the maximum or minimum 
of any function of a?, Fermat substituted a; -J-c instead of x, 
and equated the two consecutive values of the function ; 
then, removing the common terms, and dividing by e, he 
made fi=0, and obtained an equation for determining the 
maximum or minimum value. 

Thus, adopting the modern notation, let y =/(»), 
aud yj=/(a;-j-e), then /"(a; -{- «)-/(«) = 0. Dividing by e, 

e * 

hence /'(a) = 0.. 

Thus the roots of the derived equation, /'(a?) = 0, 
correspond to the maximum or minimum values of /(x). 
Consequently we see that Fermat’s rule agrees with that of 
the differential calculus, and in fact is the method of 
the calculm as applied to such cases.^ 

In consequence of Fermat’s both having introduced 
the conception of an infinitely small difference, and also 
Iiaving arrived at the principle of the calculus for determin- 
ing maxima and minima, it was maintained by Laplace, 
Lagrange, Fourier, and other eminent French mathema- 
ticians that Fermat ought to be regarded as the first in- 
ventor of the differential calculus. In reply to this we need 
but introduce the remark of their distinguished country- 
man Poisson, “that this calculus consists in a system of 
rules proper for finding the differentials of all functions, 
rather than in the use which may be made of these iufinitely 
small variations in the solution of one or two isolated pro- 
' blems " {Mem. de VAead. des ScL, 1831). 

^ Fermat seems to have given no general demonstration of 
his method, but contented himself with giving particular 
applications of it to some pro- 
blems of maxima and minima, 
as well as to finding the tan- 
gents to and the centres of 
gravity of a few curves. 

Fermat applied his method- 
to drawing a tangent, as fol- 
lows ; — 

^ Fermat was ia possession of his method in the year 1629, as 
nppeam from a statement in one of his letters to Roherval, although' 

w^ not made public until this correspondence ■was printed by 31. 
Herigone in his Ouraits Mathemalicus (1644). 



Suppose CD (fig. 1) the ordinate, and OF the tangent at the 
point C in a curve, meeting the axis AB in F; from E a near 
point on CF, draw an ordinate EG ; then ’ 

HG 


and 


CD EG •£ 4.1 1 . 

> -QP » If the curve he concave to the axis, 

g|r < ^ » « the curve be convex. 


‘t, we have, by the 


Hence, in either case, the ratio of the ordinate CD to the suh- 
tangent DF is a maximum or a minimum relatively to the ratio for 
a near ordinate HG to 6F, the abscissa measured from F, the foot 
of the tangent. 

'Accordingly, if CD=y, HG=»yi, and DF= 
method of maxima and minima, 

JL zMl. 

t 

It is easily seen that this method furnishes the ordinary value for 
the subtangent, as obtained by infinitesimals ; for, denoting by x, y 
the coordinates of C, let f=FD, I)G=dx, Vi—y-i-dy, and we have 

y y+dy , dx 
t t-{-dx ’ " dy 

from which the subtangent t can he obtained. 

The method of Fermat was improved and extended 
by an Italian, Cardinal Ricci, in his Geometrica exer- 
citatio (1666). Ricci was the first .who showed that, if 
(ft — x)^ is a maximum, we must have 




na 

VI + 11 


,rg) 


CD CD 
HG EG 


or EG > GH 


This he easily established when m and n are integers, 
from the principle that if a magnitude be divided into r 
equal parts, their continued product is greater than that 
obtained by dividing it into r parts in any other manner 

The following application, as given by him, to the curve 
y'^^px", m>n, will help to illustrate this method of drawing 
tangents. To draw the tangent at C (fig. 1) take AF :AD=7n-m;«, 
and join FC ; then FC touches the curve at C. 

For the product AF""’*AD“ is a maximum by the preceding 
lemma; hence the product AF“~"AG" is not a maximum for the 
line FG ; consequently 

AF“"“AD" \ AF"*-"AG“ . /ADV* ^ /FDV* . 

FD“ “ ^ FG« ’ ■’Utiy ’ 

but, from the equation of the curve, 

also ?P=CD 
iJj'G EG ’ 

I.C., the point E falls outside the curve. In like manner it can be 
shown that any other point on CF lies outside the curve, and con- 
sequently CF touches the curve at C. 

Barrow, New'tou’s predecessor in the Lucasian chair of Barrow, 
mathematics at Cambridge, simplified and extended the 
method of Fermat, and advanced a step further in the 
development of the infinitesimal method, by the introduc- 
tiou of two infinitesimals instead of one in the problem of 
drawing a tangent. His method was as follows : — ^Let x, 
y be the coordinates of a point P on a curve (fig. 2), and 
take Q an adjacent point ; let 
e = PE = ])Ihr be the incre- 
ment of X, and a = QR the 
increment of y ; then, sub- 
stituting x + e for X, and y + a 
for y, in the equation of the 
curve, subtracting the equation 
of the curve for the original 

values, aud rejecting all terms of the second aud higher 
degrees in a aud e, he obtained the limiting value of a ; c, 
or of PM:MT, thus determining the value of the sub- 
taugent. The triangle PQR, which has for its sides the 
elements of the curve, of the abscissa, and of the ordinate, 
has been called Barrow’s differential triangle. 

The elements which Barrow represented by a and e 
Leibnitz subsequently styled dy and dx, the differentials of 
the ordinate and abscissa of the point on the curve. ' Thus 
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Barrov?’ anticipated the methods of Leibnitz and Newton 
of drawing tangents, so far as rational algebraic curves 
were concerned. Barrow’s researches were delivered in his 
professorial lectures in 1G64, 1665, and 1666, and were pub- 
lished in 1670, under the title of Lectiones Mathematics:. 
berral. The method of tangents of Boberval is based on the 
conception of the composition of motions, recently intro- 
dneed by Ghilileo into mechanics, and depends on finding, 
from the properties of the curve, the different components 
of the motion of the point at which the tangent is required. 
The dhection of the resultant of these motions determines 
that of the tangent This method bears an analogy to 
Newton’s method of ’’ flnsions,” but is very limited in its 
application on account of the impossibility of applying it 
except in a few cases. Koberval applied it successfully 
to the following curves — ^the parabola, hyperbola, ellipse, 
conchoid of Nicomedes, limagon of Pascal, spiral of Archi- 
medes, quadratris, cissoid, cycloid, companion to the cycloid, 
and the parabola of Descartes. 

TTe thus see that both in England and on the Continent 
the principles of the infinitesimal calculus were being 
gradually developed. Their importance was seen and 
understood, and they were employed in extending the 
dominion of geomet^. Nothing more was' required but 
an appropriate notation to form them into a system. This 
Jfewton was accomplished by Newton and Leibnitz, who appeared 
ind nearly at the same time in the field of discovery. In 
.eibnitz. ascribing to each of these great men the full honour due 
to the merit of the iuveution of the calculus, it is proper 
to add that this is a question which at one time divided 
the opinions of the scientific world, and gave ‘rise to a 
controversy which was agitated with great keenness for 
almost a whole century. There never could be any doubt as 
to Newton being the inventor of the calculusof fluxions ; but 
the question strongly contested has been, whether Leibnitz 
invented his calculus independently, or borrowed it from 
the Atonal calculus, with which at bottom it is identical 
Leibnitz, born m 1646, four years after Newton, was 
also later than Newton in beginning his career of dis- 
covery in mathematics. In 1673, being in London, he 
communicated to some members of the Eoyal Society what 
he supposed to be dwcoveries relative to the differences 

snbw7 L to him that the same 

" SI; been pviously discussed by llonton, a French 
pometer. He then appears for the first time to have 
turned his attptiTO to infinite series. On his return to 
Germany in 16/ 4 he announced to Mr Oldenburg, secretarv 
7 Society, that he possessed very general 

hr/S^^ methods, depending on infinite series, by^which 

auidrtturrS?r°'^®T importance relating to the 

^ Oldenburg informed him 

thp Newton and Gregory had discovered similar methods 

burs for addressed a letter to Olden- 

ourg, lor transmission to Leibnitir Th i i . 

nomial theorem, the now wS kn^l bi- 

emansion of an arc in terms oHts 

to of the she m a, aro. 


Srofrte 

reply throu*gh 01denbm«r^ in^J^f Leibnitz sent a 

Planatiou 4m So =’ of 4 S 
demonstratinn. J^eibnitz added method of 

methodof extensivekoLtion In ‘ be possessed another 

of which he ga?; soSexlX “ 


To this communication Newlou replied on October 24, 
1676, in a letter which occupies thirty pages in Nowton’.s 
Opuicula (ed. Cast.). As this letter probably gives a more 
complete account of the order and dates of Newton’s dis- 
coveries than is to be obtained elsewlierc, it nppear.<< dc.sir- 
able to give a brief abstract of it here. Ho commences 
by commending the very elegant method of Leibnitz for 
the treatment of series. He goes on to state that he him- 
self had three methods of such treatment. His first was 
arrived at from the study of the method of infcrpolotion 
of series by which Wallis had arrived at expressions for 
the area of the circle and hyperbola. Thus, by considering 
the series of exjiressions (1 - (1 - .r-)a, (1 - x-)'^, 

(1 (1 - .T-)-, &C,, he deduced from the known values 

of the alternate expressions, by the method of interpolations, 
the law which connects the successive coefficients in the 
expansions of the intermediate terms (1 - .-r)-’, (1 - .r-)S 

&c. Newton thus determined the urea of the 
circle and hyperbola, in infinite scries. lie adds that this 
method would have completely escaped his mcinorj' if he 
had not a few weeks previously found tho notes he bad 
formerly made on the subject. 

By following out the idea thus suggested, he was led to 
the discovery of his binomial expansion. This he tested 
in the case of (1— a;*)- by the algebraic process of extracting 
the square root, — as also, in other cases, bj' direct inultipli- 
cation. Having established this result, he was enabled 
to discard the method of interpolation, and to omidoy Ins 
binomial theorem as the most direct method of obtaining 
the areas and arcs of curves. Newton stvled this Ins 
second method. He states that he had discovered it be- 
fore the plague (in 1665-66) had compelled him to leave 
Qimbndge, when he turned his attention to other snbiects- 
He goes on to say that he had ceased to pursue these ideas 
as he suspected that Nicholas Mercator had employed some 

t J (166.^) ; and this led him 

to think that the remainder would have been found out 
before he himself was of sufficiently ripe age to publish^ his 

ego statis cssem mah/rx ad m-ibea- 

Newton proceeds to state that about 1669 be communi- 
, cated through Barrow to Collins a compendium of Tk 
I meriiod subsequently called the « method of flu^ous « 
j ith applications to areas, rectification, cubature ia T« 

“'"srao. of t“n4 

to Ho I""*’ 31 to, lo 4j j. 

of ft.*' *”'* Ws letter Jfewlon nllndes to the eolntion 

an anagram. The mpniiin; ° disguises undet 

Opmda. end, as it tom light“on®Stolwiii‘‘'; 

eimul totote Zioe f 

assumptione seriei pro ouantiHfl J" 

qua extern can,e,ede deriveri pesk^:! ‘inTl hUo 

Jhii lorn, to'SStts “"“jl’;'"™ of the vadoos 

1 felt that he had been inipniS S ha J- 

catching at the shadow he had lost the siihef^ PuWished it, hecanso by 

and repose This probably may have 

refrained for 5,0 lonr a t\mo r . " why Newton 

fnem s. itust.andmg the earnest solicitation of l,is 
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teiminorum homologoram aquationis resultantis, ad era- 
endoa tenninos assnmpt® seriei.” 

1677 Leibnitz sent a reply to Newton, 
througb Oldenburg. In this he explained his method of 
drawing tangents to curves, introducing his notation, dx 
and rfy, for the infimtely small differences of the successive 
coowinates of a point on the curve, and showed that Ids 
method corfd be readily apphed if the equation contained 
irrational functions. Further on he gave one or two 
examples of the inverse method of tangents, such as to find 
the curve whose sufatangent is b+cij+dif-x. This, which 
13 a problem involving the integration of a differential 
equation of the first order, shows that Leibnitz was then 
in possesion of the principles of the integral calculus. The 
sign of integration has been found to hare been employed 
by him m a mnuscript of 20tb October 1675, preserved 
III the royal library of Hanover (Gerhardt, Entdeckung 
dey hoheren Analysis, 1855). This date is of importance, 
as it proves conclusively tliat Leibnitz was in possession of 
Ins method before he had received through Oldenburg any 
account of Newton’s method of fluxions, and thus shows 
how unfounded was the statement made in the Commerctwn 
hpislnlmim that Leibnitz had borrowed his calculus from 
Newton. 

The death of Oldenburg, which took place shortly after- 
wards, i)ut an end to this correspondence. In the year 
1681 Leibnitz, for the first time, made Itis method public, 
III the Ac/(t ^rtidiloTriiTii of Leipsic, under the following 
tide, *^Nova methodus pro maxiniis et minimis, itemque 
tangentifaus, quco nec fractas nec irrationales quantitates 
momtur, ct singnlarc pro ilHs calculi genus.’' Newton’s 
method did not appear until 1687, when he published it, 
in a geometrical form, as the method of prime and ultimate 
ratios, in his great work P/dlosopIdgs A^aturalis Principia 
Malhcmaiica \ consequently, while Newton’s claim to the 
imority of discovery is now admitted by all, it is no less 
certain that Leibnitz was the first to publish his method. 
It is also certain that Leibnitz enjoyed unchallenged for 
fifteen years the honour of being the inventor of his 
calculus; even Newton himself rendered him that justice 
in the first two editions of his Principia. 

^ Subsequently, however, a foreigner, Fatio de Duillier, 
piqued, as is abundantly manifested in his tract, at having 
been omitted in an enumeration by Leibnitz of eminent 
geometers alone capable of solving John Bernoulli’s cele- 
brated problem of the line of quickest descent, publislied 
in 1G99, at London, a memoir on the problem. In this he 
declared that be was obliged by the undeniable evidence of 
things to acknowledge Newton, not only as the fiist, but as 
by many years the first inventor of the calculus, from whom, 
whether Leibnitz, the second inventor, borrowed anything 
or not, he would rather they who had seen Newton’s letters 
and other manuscripts should judge than himself. 

This insinuation drew forth an animated reply from 
Leibnitz, in the Acta Erudiionm, May 1700, in which he 
cited Newton’s letters, as also the testimony which Newton 
liad rendered to him in the Principiu^ as proof of his claim 
to an independent authorship of his method. A reply was 
sent by Duillier, which the editors of the Ada Erudiiormx 
refused to publish \quan lites aversati). Here the dispute 
rested for a time. It was revived in the year 1705, when, 
on the publication of Newton’s Tractatnc de Quadrainra 
Cnrmmnn, an unfavourable review of the work, — written 
by Leibnitz, as has since been established,— appeared in 
the Acta Eruditorum. In lliis review, among other obser- 
vations, it was stated that Newton employed and had 
always employed fluxions instead of the differences of 
Leibnitz, just as Fabri had substituted, in his synopsis of 
geometry, motion instead of the indivisibles of Cavalieri. 
This statement excited gieat indignation among British 


mathematiciatis, one of whom— F mU a -i- 

of astronomy at Oxford in a i.ff ^ ' Savihan professor 

sopkical Transactions of 1708 ffi PJtth- 

wkoatdoubTfkrtoi “f 

Leibnitz, in the Acta Ernditomm ®»lc“l«s, and that 

name and the no^fr 

^ should retract his accusation. This 
Si ^ ®“®^er addressed a letter i 

oS thTt®Newtfi“r?’ professed to show, not 
bn/ tW 1.^ preceded Leibnitz in the invention. 

calculus that its ns/” indications of his 

calculus that its nature might have been easily understood 

by any man of ordinaiy intelligence. That this wm in 

substance the statement of Newton himself appears from 

Snff'r •? "■^“h he was presi- 

dent), April 5, 1711, in which it is stated “that the presi- 

wf referring to some 

letters, published by Dr Wallis, upon which Mr Keill was 
desired to draw up an account of the matter under dispute 
and set it in a just light." Keill accoidingly wrote a letter 
wiucli wa^ submitted to the Society on May 24. 

letter was forwarded to Leibnitz, who, on December 
4 J, 1 < 1 1, addressed a second letter to Sloane, requiring the 
Society to stop these unjust attacks of Keill, and saying 
that Keill was too young a man to know what had passed 
between Newton and himself. In conclusion, he submitted 
the matter to the equity of the Boj^al Society, and stated 
that he was persuaded that Newton himself would do him 
justice* The Society, thus appealed to, appointed a com- 
I mittee on 6th of March 1712, to examine the old letter 
aud other documents which had passed between mathe- 
maticians on the subject and to famish a report to the 
Somety. The members of the committee, as originally 
appointed, weie Arbutbnofc, Hill, Halley, Jones, Machin, 
and Burnet. To these Bobarts, a contributor to the 
Transactions, was added on the 20tli ; Bonet, the Prussian 
minister, on the 27th; and De Moivre, Aston, and Brook 
Taylor on the 17th of April. The complete list of the 
committee was not made public until the question was 
investigated by the late Professor De Morgan, in 1852. 

Their report^ made on April 24, 1712, concluded as 
follows: — “The differential method is one and the same 
with the method of fluxions, excepting the name and mode 
of notation ; Mr Leibnitz calling those quantities differences 
which Mr Newton calls moments ox fluxions, and marking 
them with the letter d, a mark not used by Mr Newton. 
And therefore we take the proper question to be, not who 
ini anted this or that method, but w^ho was the first inventor 
of the method ; and we believe that those who have reputed 
Mr Leibnitz the first inventor, knew little or nothing of 
his correspondence with Mr Collins and Mr Oldenburg long 
before; nor of Mr Newton’s having that method above 
fifteen years before Mr Leibnitz began to publish it in the 
Acta Erudiiorxm of Leipsic. For w hich reasons, we reckon 
Mr Newton the fii^t inventor, and are of opinion that Mr 
Keill, in asserting the same;, has been no ways injurious to 
Mr Leibnitz.” On the same day the Society ordered the 
collection of letters and manuscri|)ts, together with the 
report of the committee, to be printed, along with any 
other matter which would throw light on the question. 

This was accordingly done in the course of that year, under 
the title Commercium EpisioKcum A Johannis Collins et 
alionm de analyst promoia, flissu SodetaUs Eegta tn 
lucem editnm, but not at first for general publication, tae 

VTTT. — c 
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few copies printed being distributed as presents. In 1715 
an elaborate account of the contents of this report was 
pnbUshcd by order of the Royal Society in their Transac- 
tioTVf. 'ITie manuscript of almost the wWe of this account 





was published. The latest and most important edition 
is that of IM. Biot and II. Lefortj published in Paris in 
185G, in which many additional letters and documents 
necessary for an impartial appreciation of the question are 
added. 

It would occupy too large a share of our space to detai’. 
the long and bitter controversy to which the Conmerckm 
EjpiftoHnnn gave rise. It suffices to state that from the 
time of its publication until long after the death of Leibnitz^ 
(November 14, 1716), and of Newton (March 28, 1727), 
this controversy was carried on, first between Newton and 
Leibnitz, ^ and afterwards by their respective admirers. 
The feeling which induces men to exalt their own 
nation at the expense of their neighbours contributed im- 
nierissly to increase the bitterness of the dispute. It is 
the Ic'-J necessary nowadays to enter into the merits of 
this great quarrel, inasmuch as it has long been agreed 
on, by all mathematicians who have examined into the* 
controversy, that Newton and Leibnitz are both justly 
entitled to be regarded as independent discoverers of the 
principles of the calculus, aud that, while Newton was 
certainly master of the method of fiuxions before Leibnitz 
discovered his method, yet Leibnitz had several years 
priority of publication. 

rhe disj^ute seems, honiever, to have had a very injurious 
efiect on the progress of mathematics in England • for 
partly owing lo the natural veneration for the lofty genius 
of Newton, but mainly, it would appear, in consequence of 
the strong national prejudice produced by the bitterness 
of tlio above-mentioned controversy, British mathematicians 
for considerably more than a century, failed to perceive 
he great .superiority of the notation originated by Leibnitz 
to tliat which Newton introduced. And thus, while 
the Bcmoulbs, Euler, D’Alembert, Clairaut, Lagrange 
Laplace, Legendre, and a number of other eminent cS: 
nital mathematicians were rapidly extending knowledge 
Jq employing the lufimtesimal calculus in all branches ^of 

producing a number 

of great treatises m every department, in England «)m 
paratively httlo progress was made. ° 

® \rmncnsD impetus given to 


the study of malhematics in gi, 

that tim*.' the method of* flnvJ hranches.^ Ever since 
ill*! b iconic almost ob<.oIct»> distinct method, 

Xoutonv o. 7 aiL?ro« 


is more elegant, more natural, more geometrical, more useful, 
more certain, aud incomparably more universal, than that of 
Leibnitz. 

We next proceed to give a brief account of the notation 
and principles of the method of fluxions, as that which was 
first discovered. 

The idea of a fluxion, as its name indicates, originated 
from that of motion, and all geometrical magnitudes were 
considered by Newton as capable of generation by con- 
tinuous motion. Thus lines are conceived as generated by 
the motion of points, surfaces by that of lines, solids by 
surfaces, &c. Again, if we conceive a moving point as 
describing a curve, and the curve referred to coordinate 
axes, then the velocity of the moving point can be decom- 
posed into two others, one parallel to the axis of x, the 
other to that of y ; these velocities are called the “ fluxions ” 
of i» and 1 / respectively, and the velocity of the point is the 
fluxion of -the' arc. Eeciprocallj^, the arc is called the 
“ fluent ” of the velocity with which it is described ; and 
the ordinates x and y are the fluents of their velocities re- 
spectively. Again, if the velocity of the moving point bo 
regarded as constant, the fluxions of the abscissa aud ordi- 
nate of any point on the curve (except in the case of a 
right line) will be variable j and their ratio at each instant 
will depend on the nature of the curve, on the relation 
between the coordinates. Reciprocally, the relation be- 
tween the coordinates depends necessarily on that avhich 
exists at each instant between their fluxions. Hence we 
may seek to determine the relation between the fluxions 
when we know that which exists between the coordinates’ 
T.e., the equation of the curve ; and reciprocally we may 
seek to discover the relation between the coordinates when 
we Joiow that between their fluxions, either alone or com- 
bined with the coordinates themselves. The first part of 
the problem is called the « method of fluxions,” and the 
second^ fcae inverse method of fliixions.^^ 

Again, in the same case, not only do the coordinates x and 
y c ange, bnt also the subtangent, normal, radius of curva- 
ture, ifec. ; that IS to say, each of these quantities increases 

tLmSr®® less rapidly, as well as the coordinates 

themselves All these quantities, accordingly, have 
fluxions, lyhoso ratios are also determined by the motion 
of the point. Consequently these quantities may in like 
manner be regarded ne finenW limilar remnrL nppl^ 
to areas and surfaces regarded as fluents. Newton observe 
that he does not consider the time formally {formaliter') 
u ^q^poses that one of the proposed quantities increases 
/«««), -to which the others are referred 
(fa«2«fm ad tempus). This fluent may be chosen a 

torpeXfvalwf “™ ““'"'h.aind to anil fte 

rnp^Vl^rnShn 1 

y < 4'’y. CT, 


I bn tnW i to ..'ZS, 

consequently a? = Q In likp mn’ ' ^ ^ constant, and 

ns “ 

teSn, 



volves threfSsL w(i) Sen"th“"‘^ 
fluxions of two quantities aLl hf^ equation contains the 
-^en the equation -olves 
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the flu^cions ; (3) wlicn tbe equation contains the fluents j 
and the fluxions of three or more quantities. . 

The problem of finding the fluent when the fluxion is j 
known is the simplest case of the first class, and is the I 
same as the method of integration of Leibnitz. It was j 
usually styled in Newton’s time the method of quad- | 
ratures, for it is reducible to the problem of finding the 
area of a curve, since it can be easilj’ seen that the i 
fluxion of an area is the ordinate, when the abscissa is taken j 
as the principal fluent. The second class comes under | 
what is now called the solution of differential equations ; ! 
this was styled in Newton’s time the “inverse method of 
tangents.” Newton’s third class is now treated of under 
the solution of “ partial dill'crential equations.” 

The infinitely small parts by which the variable quantities 
increase iu an indefinitely small time were called by Newton 
the “moments” of the fluent quantities; thus, In represented 
au infinitely small portion of time, called a moment, by o ; 
then the moments or infinitely small increments of «, a', y, 
itc., are represented by do, £ 0 , yo, itc. ; so tint if «, x, y, 
«tc., denote the values of the fluents at any instant, their 
values at the end of an indefinitely small interval of time 
are i-eprcsented by u+fto, .c+xo, Jfcc. 

For instance, let the fluents x, y, he connected hy the equation 

a?-oa.®+ni*i/- j/*=0 ; 

tlicn, siihbtitnlinf; ar+io for x, and y^yo for y, suhtracting the 
origin.il equation, and dividing by 0 , \\c get 

Z3?Ji - iaxi + ay.6 + axy - Zi/O + Zxx^o + i:c. 

Hence, regarding 0 as an evanescent quantity, we obtain, neglect- 
ing the powers of 0 , 

3a“i - Sows + oyi + - 3i/V “ ® > 

'Consequently .» . y’^Zip—ax : Zxr — Zax'^ay, 

'riiis, as Newton observes, furnishes a ready method of 
drawing the tangent at any point on a curve. In fact, it 
is, changing the notation, equivalent to Barrow’s method 
already considered. Newton adds, that in like manner we 
may neglect, in all cases, the terras multiplied hy the 
second and higher powers of 0 , and thus find an equation 
between x, y and their fluxions x, if. 

A good deal of confusion has arisen from the word 
fluxion having been commonly employed by the early 
English writers in the sense of an infinitely small increment. 
Thus, as is abundantly shown by Professor De Morgan in 
his tract on the early history of infinitesimals in England 
{Phil. 2[ay., 1852), all the early writers on fluxions, np to 
1704, except Newton and Cheyne, employed the notation 
X to represent an infinitely small increment, calling it 
a fluxion. It is even remarkable that, in the extract 
the Commercium Epistoliciim which we have given, the 
ivords moment and fluxion seem to have been employed as 
synonymous. It should also be observed that m Lewtons 
earliest paper-s his method is strictly infinitesimal ; and in 
the first edition of his Prindpia (168/) the description of 
fluxions is founded on infinitely small inciements ; so that 
the original conception of the calculus in England, as w ell 
as on the Continent, was based on infinitesimal principles. 

Objection has frequently been made to Lewtons “ethod 
of fluxions, that it introduced a foieign “^“Jio^is 
of motion, into geometry and analysis. 
scarcely well founded, and was indeed answered by New jon 
when be stated that all his method ® / “Jh*- 

one of the variables should increase uniformly {xq,mbih 
fivxu) as we conceive time to do. _ 

Leibnitz, like Newton, supposed any variable magmtn^ 
as continually increasing or dimiuisbing, by “ 0 ®“^ 
increments or decrements. These instantaneous 
he regarded as infinitely small differences. Thus the in- 
finitely small difference of a variable « 
dll. His calculus also, like Newton’s, had two parts .-(1) 


tors. 


the differential calculus, which investigated the rules for 
deducing the relation between these infinitely small difier- 
ences of quantities from the relation which exists between 
the quantities themselves ; (2) the integral calculus, which 
treated of the inverse pioblem, viz., the determination of 
the relation of the quantities when that of their differences 
is knoTML This corresponds to Newton’s inverse method 
of fluxions, as the diflerential calculus does to his direct 
method. It is not necessaiy to go into further detail here 
on Leibnitz’s method, as it will be znoi'e fully considered 
subsequently; in fact, all our treatment of the calculus will 
be merely a development of this method. 

The infinitesimal calculus had in the outset ib Obj 
opponents, such as the Abbe de Catelan, a zealous 
Cartesian, who declared in his Logistlgue Vniverselle, et 
MWiode pour les Tangenies (1694), that it would be better 
to extend the principles of the Cartesian geometry’ than to 
seek for new methods ; and this was said in the preface of 
a book composed on the principles, some^^hat disguised, of 
the very calculus of which he was an opponent. It had 
another adversary in Nieuwentijt, a man who had written 
some tolerable \\oiks on moiality and religion, but who 
had slight pretensions to be regaided as a geometer. 
Catelan was satisfactorily answered by De THopital, as 
was Nieuwentijt by Leibnitz, and afterwards by Bernoulli 
and Hermann, who proved that this adversary of^ the cal- 
culus really did not know what he o]iposed. For instance, 
Nieuwentijt, while admitting differentials of the first order, 
rejected all those of higher orders. For such a difference 
of treatment there is no foundation, for, if we imagine in 
a circle an infinitely small chord of the first order, the 
versine is an infinitely small line of the second order. 

The calculus had a more formidable enemy in Eolle, 
a skilful algebraist, but a man full of confidence in his own 
notions, rash in forming his opinions, and jealous of the 
inventions of others. He attacked the ceitainty of its 
. principles, and attempted to show that its conclusions were 
1 at variance with those obtained by methods previously 
* known, which w^ere acknowledged to be correct His 
attack was repelled by Varignon, who completely obviated 
the objections to the truth of the principles. These dis- 
putes occupi^'d the French Academy a considerable part of 
the year 1701. The members were chiefly mathematicians 
advanced in yeai-s, who had been long accustomed to other 
metliods, and were tlierefore not much disposed to receive 
new doctrines. Some took no part in the dispute, yet 
were not sorry to perceive a storm raised against a theory for 
which they had no great liking; others, more under the 
influence of their passions and prejudices, declared open 
war a^inst it. Eolle brought forward objection upon 
objection; and, although Varignon answered them in suc- 
ce4ion, yet the former always claimed the victoiy. In 
the end the dispute degenerated into a quarre^ and com- 
missioners were appointed to decide on it. These weie 
Gouye, Cassini, and De la Hire. They, however, pio- 
nounced uo judgment; but the public “I’™®"- ^ ^ 
least tbe opinion of geometers, was in favour of \ arignon. 
£ fiS cLroversy thus ended, or rather was suspended 
for want of a decision from the commission ; 
renewed hostilities. The defence was next taken up by 
Saurin. The ground of attack was the indefinite 

obstinately maintaine e wm gignon, who con- 

S“S.Srable »» 
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judgment, but recommended Kolle to conform more 
strictly to tbe rules of tbe A.cademy, and Saurin to forgive 
the proceedings of bis adversary. EoUe afterwards did 
justice to the calculus by acknowledging his error iu op- 
posing it, and admitted that he had been urged forward by 
malevolent persons, one of whom was the Abbd Gallois. 

■Mathematicians have differed as to the best w’ay of 
expounding the principles of the calculus. iTewton, as has 
already been stated, employed the theory of motion as the 
means of connecting its doctrines with the principles of 
ordinary analysis. Leibnitz, again, with the same view, 
conceived quantity as passing from one degree of magni- 
tude to another by the continual addition of infinitely 
small parts. The mind finds no great difficulty iu dis- 
tinctly apprehending the subject in either way. Objec- 
tions have, however, been taken to both, and attempts 
made to substitute a better. Euler considered the infinitely 
small quantities of Leibnitz as absolutely zeros, that have 
to each other ratios derived from those of the vanishing 
quantities which they replace. D’Alembert proposed to 
make the basis of the calculus the consideration of the 
ratios of the limits of quantities. This method, as 
was indeed stated by D'Alembert, does not differ in 
any material respect from Newton’s prime and ultimate 
ratios. An English mathematician, Landen, substituted 
for the Newtonian method of fluxions another purely 
algebraical. His views are contained in a work entitled 
The Residual Analffsis, a new hranch of the Algebraic Art 
(1764). Lagrange, too, in the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy for 1772, proposed to base the calculus alto- 
gether on the expansion of functions, and thus to establish 
It on algebraical principles merely. He subsequently 
developed his rnethod in his Th^rie des Fonctions 
Anafytifjrjjes (1/ 97), and in his Legons siir le Cdlcul des 
fonctions (1806). Lagrange, however, adopted the infini- 
tesimal method as the basis of his most important work, 
VIZ the 3decnmqve Analytique. He states in his preface 
to-its second edition (1811) that “when we have properly 
conceived the spmt of the infinitesimal method, and are 
coimnced of the exactness of its results by the geometrica 
inSK “f and ultimate ratios, or by the analytica! 
minnf? derived functions, we may employ infiuitely small 

valuable means of abridging and 
simplifying our demonstrations.” ® “ 
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PART I. j 

DiFrnRExriAL Catculua 

1. In the application of algebra to the theory of curves and siu- 
Rices «ome of the quantities under conwleration are conceived as 
having always the same magnitude, such as tlio radius of a riven 
circle 01 of n given sidicrc, ortho axes ofagiven ellipse or hyperbola ; 
others a^niin are indefinite, and may have any number of paiticular 
values such as the coordinates of any point on a curve. This 
<Hdcronec naturally suggests the division of the quantities involved 
in any question into two hinds, one called constanfs, the otlier 

i< usual in analysis to denote constants hy'the first letters of 
the alphabet, n, b, c, &c. ; variables by the last, w, r, ir, or, c, &c. 

2. One quantity is said to be a/n«c/«?« of another when they are 
so ndated that any change made in the one causes a corresponding 
variation in the other. This relation may subsist uhctlicr there 
exist an expresrion for the function by which its value is deteninued 
for cacii value of its nre«n*r»t ; or the relation may sometimes bo 
defined by certain characteristics of continuity and di<scontimuty. 
When an r,r/?rrA«o?i is presup|>oscd the relation is usually repre- 
sented by the letters P, /, <», he. Thus the equations 

K«*r(A 

denote that u, i% icarc regarded as functions of ar, whobc values are 
cletcrmincd for any particular value of x when the forms of the 
functions arc known/ . , , 

In cacli of these expressions the aTgument x is regartled as the 
indoKiulcnt variable, to which any value may be aligned at 
pleasure ; and u, r, ir am called dependent vanablcfe, as their values 
depend on that of x, and arc dctci mined when it is known, 

For example, in each of the equations 


y«10*, y«tan a*, ih 


1 

rt- X. 


the value of ;/ is known when that of x is given 
Sttcli functions are called 
3 In manr n«;rs n >'ariahlc f/, jiistead of being given cvplicui} 
ill terms of a*; is comicclcd with it by an equation of a more com- 
plicated character. For instanct', suppose them connected h\ the 

relations . * « a 

X log V” 2 / log Xj MU y « 0? sin (u + w), ir -r .ir + Sari/ -» 0 ; 
in tlicjo c.i«.cs tlu' ^ alno or valucc of i/niav be swppo-icd k^IO^vn when 
X is given, and if is said to he nii imjdtcU function of x. Such 
cases are comprehended in the fonn 

In such a form p may be reganled as an implicit function of a:, or 
X ns an imidicit fiiiiction of y, at pleasure. 

4. Againn qiMntitvmayhea fiinctionof twoormoremdependent 

variables. Thus in the equation K«siii (nx+i*?/), 2' ^ 

ivganlcd as independent variables, and « as a function of them. 
Such functions are in general denoted by 
V)f 2^ 

n V function is said to be fonliiiimi'? liotwcen any limiting 

... - . ....A * 


Tims if the equation of a cuive, referred to rectangular axes, be 
denoted bjv\i-,tf)=0. tlien^, it., the limiting vjlueof^ for an v 

. - Aa; 

point on the cmve, represents the tangent of the angle which the 
tangent at the point inakes with the axis of ar, 

7. Again, if we suppose a; to become «+ A (where h represents Aa.*, 
the increment of a:) in the equation then the increment of 

« is represented by /(a: +70 

Ax h 

^ represents the limit to which 
ax 

/(y+A)~/(x) 
h 

approaches indefinitely, when 7* is diminished without limit. 

There are two methods in general of finding this value of 

The first consists in determining the limiting value 

hy decreasing A indefinitely. The second consists in expanding 
j\x^h) in a scries of ascending powers of A, and taking the coeffi- 
cient of Ji in the expansion, lliis is the method introduced by 
Ligmiige when he proposed to make the ealculns a branch of 
ordinary algebra, and altogether independent of the consideration 
of infinitely small magnitude.^, ot of liiiiits. 

It is easily seen, as was shown by Lagrange, that the result 
obtained by the latter method is the same as that arrived at by the 
former; for, since /( i*+ A) becomes /^x) w'lien 7««0,/[x)is tliefirat 
term in the ex'pansiou, and we may assume 

/(x 70 “/ (^) + S7t- + &c. , 

in which jh ff» represent functions of a:; independent of h, then 
a 

If now we suppose 7i « 0, the left hand side reduces top ; and, accord- 
ingly the coefficient of Ii in the expansion of/lx+A) is the limiting 

value of the expression* ^^^ frJ . 

This coefficient of Ii was called by Lagrange the/rs^ derirat func- 
tion of the original function^lx), and he represented it by the nota- 
tion /(a*) 

Hence we have 



Sim o^lnatc“o“n c‘ur 4 who^c <NiuatioiMnay then l>e written 

If ’the ^-nrinble a: be snp,;osea to 
change is called an xnaremtnt ; this 

In like manner if « bc ,a function of . , and a 
corresponding ^’allle of K is is obvious 

of It is represented bj^ An. For fmit*. m ‘ ,aj„g increment 

that the ratio of tlie increment of it to the co ivsnoii,^ii„ 

ofa: bas, in general, a finite value. Also above mcn- 

is regarded as being indcrniitcly small we find that the above m 

tioiied raHo. i.e., . lias in gonenil in eacli c.ise a definite himhng 


of functions of *. i:ffi.~r,«nl caknlns took its rise 

111 fact wo have seen tliat tlic mtio of tlie 

from the investigation of tlie limiting „ is to find tlie 1 a*.' -i j- 

iiicieincntoftlie oidinateyto tlwtof tbeabsiis'a- 1 ■- • i stand a magnitude 

jiosition of tbe tangent at any point on a eiirvc. 


rfx cfx 

III this case f’(x)dx is called the dZ/ftro/ifinl of^lx), and/"(x) is 
called its dfrTcrentitd co^'Jtcicnt 

8 AVc have already seen that the pmciples of the calciiliK mav 
be TCoarded either from the consideration of limits, or from that of 
infinitesimals or differttiitials ; the former was the method adopted 
by Newton, in his later investigaHous at least ; the Litter nas that 

" T?ie liiiut of a variable magnitude may be defined as follows. Ii 
a xariabte viamitudc tends eontinmUii to equahtg xnth a eerlain 
fxed hingnUn'de, and approaclies nearer to jt 
diferenee, ttoicecvr s,nat/, ffiis fxcd mag, uf tide ts ealUd the limit of 

FOT^cxample.'if we suppose a polygon inscribed in 
to inv cIo'ikI curve, and aftenvanis imagine each side indcfiniteu 
dSifflied, then the closed curve is said to be the limit of cither 
noh^n. by this means the iihole length of the enw is the Im it 
If tl?o perimeter of cither iwlygoii, and the aiea of the curve is tla 

»«*» nr.' 

* VAAfiAn The limit of the product of two quantities, which 
“S oJ^uier.^S thi iSnct»^ ^ M-it of the 

^Tef pTq ^‘^'r^denote Ciallute 

SS’nilh fndfey as P^aiid Q a^pmeh their limits, and become 
evanescent in the limit. 

Again, rQ=i’3-*-l’P^2=+“^ 

TlTcOTudfo^ tSm foTih; quotients is esfoblisbed easily 
'"i? "if conceive any «f « 

divided into a S!:?A.X supiiosim: 

small in comparison with the original i ^ excee<l 

the nuinbei of parts to be may be re^^nknl 

Scrtn^nith the proposed magnitnile, 

n/indefinitely fu^all in 

aml may ^be called an midei- 
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howcYov small, and winch can be diminished indefinitely, so as 
to ayjnoach as near as wo plcjiso to 7cro, without ever absolutely 
attaining to it. For instance, the dillerencc between the area of a 
circle and that of an insciibcd legular polygon can, by increasing 
the number of sides of the polygon, be made less than any assigned 
area, however bmall ; but, no matter how large the number of sides 
may be, this diifereucc can never become absolutely zero. It would 
be easy to give other illustrations of the sense in which the word 
infinitesimal is employed in analysis. 

11. Again, if a be regarded as an infinitesimal of the fust oi’der, 

or, being infinitely small in comparison with a, is regarded as an 
infinitesimal of the second order. In like manner a?, . , . a”, 

may be rcgaidcd ns representing infinitesimals of the third, 
fomlh • . • ?ith orders, respectively. 

Again, two infinitesimals a, arc said to be of the same order if 

the fraction ^ tends to a finite limit. If A tends to a fiuito limit, 
a a” 

is called an infinitesimal of the nth order in comparison with a. 

12. To avoid misconception, it should be borne in mind that 
infinitesimals are not regarded as being actual quantities in the 
ordinary acceptation of Vne words, or as capable of exact repvesenta- 
tiou. They are introduced for the purpose of abiidgmcnt and 
simplification of our reasonings, ami are an ultimate phase of mag- 
iiitudo when it is conceived by the mind ns capable of diminution 
Iielow any assigned quantity, however small. Such magnitudes are 
in all cases, -as styled by Carnot, ajtuviliar}/ quantities, introduced 
for the pui])ose of facilitating our investigations, but they should 
disappear from our final lesuUs. 

l\ c shall illustrate^ this statement by the example of drawing a 
tangent to a curve, — in which pi'oblcm the method of infinitesimals 
may be said to have originated. We introduce the infinitesimals 
f^.f;aml ihj, foi the purpose of finding their ultimate mtio, f.c., in 

orilor to determine the limit of Now this limit is in all cases 

dx 

a function of a: imd y, the coordinates of the point of contact, and 
cannot contain in it either dx or dtf, since they must ho taken as 
evanescent q^uantitics when we piococd to the limit. 

Likewise in all other applications of infinitesimals in tliediflcrcn- 
tial caiculns, we cndeayoiir to find the ultimate ratio of two 
iiuicfiiutcl} Bluall quantities, or infinitesimals j and it is unnecessary 
to attach any premo inenning to such infinitesimals during the 
couise of our luYCbtigAtions, fuitlicr than to rcganl thorn as variable 
quantifies, which become evanescent when we pTOceed to our final 
icsnlts. 

Ill otnjiloying inftnitcsinials in such cases, ive woceed on the 
jinnciplo that the limit ol the ratio of two infinitesimals, n anil 

1*1 tlip same as that of a' and /S', provided the limit of 1, andUmit 

/8' “ 
is evident since,* in all cases, wo have 

i £. 

0 a • 0’ • p > 

n result which must hold in the limit. 

In cotiseiiuciice of this principle, before procecdinc to the limir 
wc innj' neglect an infinitesimal of any order in comparison with 

7 tot wE theSSSTaW 

7 — Aja + A , 0 - + + &c. + Afle" + &c., 

5 = + IJjjgS .j. ^ 

paii.*,oii with aaml p, and wc get the limit of x limit of ^ 

g R m , sutairtMmg m Hie wd, tl,e KrfiUng thIoc of i , I of ». Betoi fliS!.,, f f”™ 

WC obtain the loquired limit for -2^ ^ 

$ 


tho least values of the fractious ^ and it accordingly 

a| ctrt 

has unity for its Ihnit, under the supposed conditions, Foi example, 
suppose any magnitude divided into a number of parts, ^ and tliat 
each is capable of subdivision into two parts, one of wdiicli can he 
simply found, and the other not so. Let A+ft be the fu-st part, 
of which A is of the former species, and a of the latter. In 
like manner let B + 0 4-r, &c., be tho other parts. Then the re- 
quired magnitude is represented hy A-fB+0+ &c. + + 

&c. Now supjiose that when a suflicicutly great number of parts is 
taken wc can make a, b, c, &c., as small as W'c please in comparison 
with A, B, C, &c,, then a+6+c+ &c., can bo made as small as we 
please with respect to A+B+C+ &c. ; consequently by continuing 
the process indefinitely, the limit of the sum of A + B + C^- &c., is 
equal to the required magnitude, without the necessity of l»ayuig 
any attention to the remaining parts. This latter may be regarded 
as the fundamental princijde of tlic integral calculus, and the former, 
given iu § 12, as that of the differential. 

14, In consequence of metaphysical objections to the cnijdoymcnt 
of infinitesimals, many wiiters on the calculus have confined them- 
selves exclusively to the method of limits or limiting intios, ami bj' 
so doing have iu many cases involved themselYes in long and cum- 
brous dcmonstintions of thcoicms which follow with great facility' 
by the adoption of infinitesimals. In reality the difference between 
the method of infinitesimals and that of limits (when exclusively 
adopted) is. that in the latter method it is usual to retain evanescent 
quantities of higher orders until the end of the calculation, and then 
to neglect them. On the other hand, such quantities are neglected 
from the commencement in the infinitesimal method, from the coll- 
ection that tliey cannot affect tlic final result, as they must neces*- 
saiily disappear when we proceed to the limit A Very little re- 
flexion will show that the result ohtained in both cases must be tlie 
same. Moreover such quantities arc neglected, not, as Leibnitz 
stated, because they arc infinitely small iu comparison with those 
that are retained, \Yluch would produce an infinitely small error, 
but because they uiust bo neglected to obtain a rigorous result; since 
sucli result must be definite and dctciminatc, and consequently in- 
aepmident of these rffmWc iiidcjiniichf s^)xail quantities. It rnav 
bo added that the precise principles of tho infinitesimal calculus, 
like those of any other science, cannot be thoroughly apprehended 
except by those wdio have already studied tho scieiicc, and made 
some ])rogiess in the application of its principles. 

. Vi statements may also be regarded in conn/ xion 

uitft the difierent meanings of the terms ‘‘zero*’ and “an evanes- 

process in arithmetic which 
3 ields an namely subtraction, thus But 

same tiain of ideas as leads us to the use of the woid infinite " AVe 
canno^ for example, obtain tho quotient zero bv dividio*^ one finite 

theiesU as sil^ras^S 
please, but not absolutely zei-o. AVlien, therefore wc consider nn 

or subtraction of toms, tlio absolute zero 
nia} 00 usea intliout reservation, thus and Sr+w-Zi— n 

S if twSbof ?’* Mcli other without any particular txamina- 
a*i the Umif 1 1 other case we consider zero or 0 

UoS otvhiWl" "'’'Tr "PPf”'* ''>• “ »f lliuihSi™ ° 

So .t « ™ *>>«» 'VO'O.,. 



limit ;• /. tw ^ value, and so on without 

wc Se^o’4 the ^ conclusion as nearlv as 


18 A^^ain ^ 

infinitely ‘'small mmntili'es nhW? ^ number of 

« IS iudofinitcly incLased and if « svlien 

of infinitely small quantities, suclfthat ' ' ' ' ““other system 




£ 

a, 




whci ' «>. 

tothalofn„aj, . ThU is evident equal I 

principle that the ratio elementary algebraic ( 

Oi + Oi . . * + between the gieatest .and j 


Is. ^ of a ptodact. 

^ J I , whei-e 7t and v are functions ofa; ; then 

% « (u + Au)(r + At?) - 

«UAU + (i>-pA-i;)^^, ; 

S* + (’'+AU) ^ ; 
proceeding to the limit, this becomes 

In III 

In like manner, if we get 



X. 


and, in general, if y=yiy0i ^ • yn we have 

y dx y^lLr, y^ dx^ * ' ' yn dx " 
Again, if 2/=— j \veliare?^=ry, consequently 

V 

dll dy , dv ^ 


dx 


" dx dx^ ^ dx^ 

^ dxi ^ 

\ du u dv dx dx 


V dx dx u- 
17. Kext, to differentiate a function of a function of x ; let 


I die 


fix), and u = (piy), to find 

y and %i assume when x becomes Xi, then 

«i — 76 2 / 1 -V Aw 

-i i sil — ii or — * 

a\-3C 7 / 1 - 7 / jCi-a;' A® 


Suppose 7 ^ 1 , 76^ to be the values which 


A76 Ay 
Ay * Aa; 


fej — i*> yi y * *” 

Hence, since, as proved already the limit of the product of two 
variable quantities is the product of their limits, we have 

du ^ ^ 
dy' dx" 

Consequently, the derived function of 76^1^1 respect to a; is the pro- 
duct of its derived with respect to y and of the derived of y with 
respect to x. Again, if wo suppose u^x, our equations become 
and aJ*=<J>(y). In the former y is regarded as a function of 
X, and in the latter x as the coiTcsponding function of y. 

Such functions arc said to be inverse to each other; and in this 
case we have — • 




dy' dx^ dy^ ’ dx ’ 


18. There exist in analysis a small number of simple or elemen- 
laiy functions, each of which requires a special investigation in order 
to find the corresponding derived function. "ViTien these have been 
established the differentiation of functions composed of these ele- 
mentary functions can be readily obtained, by applying one or more 
of the principles just established. 

19. We commence with the equation y^^, in wliich w is a 
constant. 

U) Let 71 be an integer, and y^ the value which y assumes when 
X, becomes % ; then 

Now the limit of the right hand side when x^Xi is ; accord- 
ingly we have in this case 

dsd* „ , 
dx 

( 2 ) Letys=S 5 ", where m and n are integers. *Here 7 ^«ai** and 

accordingly ; hence we get . 

- dx ^ dx n 

(3) Let y^x ; then, from § 16, we get ^ 

as” aa? 

Consequently we get the follomng rule, applicable in all cases, for 
Uie differentiation of a power of xz — 

Diminish the index by unity, and multiply the power of x thus 
obtained by the original index, 

20 . Wc shall next consider tlie elementary circular and trigono- 
metrical functions. 

Ijct y=sin x. Then yi= 8 in{a:+ A) ; 

Vx-y sin (aj+Zt) - sin x 
h h 


2 ... h 
-=- sin cos 
h 2 


(- 1 ). 


But ~ sin becomes unity in the limit, and consequently 

/C A 

dy 

:r^ = cosa:. 
dx 

In like manner it is easily seen that 

dQQSX . ^ 

: — Sin X, 


Again, 


dx 

dtan X 'd | sin as 
dx da;|cnsas 
_ cos^ + sin^ 
cos^ 


dAnx . doosx 
cos a: — =■* smas- 


dx 


dx 


Similarly ^cota; ^ 1 


cos-a; 
dseox 


cos^ 

=sec-a 5 . 


dx 


» sec a: tan a;. 


sin'*^ ' dx 

^ Corresponding to these trigonometrical functions we have the 
circular functions, sin-Ja;, cos-^a?, tan-^, &c. 


K y«sin“^a;, we have a;=asin y, and hence 

^=cos y , or , . 

dx cosy * 

. d sin-V; 1 


In like manner 

d cos-^a; 


dx 

-1 


vr=^' 

d tan-^a; 


dx 'Vi * dx 1 + a? * 

21 . Next, let y— logaa?* Here yi=Ioga(«+7/) ; 

Let —txzu; then 

X 

ilog,(l+ A)=l log„ (l + n)=^ log. (1+«F. 

The limiting value of (1 + 7i) “ when « = 0 , f. c. , of ^ 1 ^ i when z 

increases indefinitely, is represented by the letter e (see Algebra, 
vol. i. p. 558), and is the base of the natural or Naperian system 
of logarithms. Hence we have 


d logaX 1 


dx 


— log„e. 
as 


If c be taken as the base of our system of logarithms, we have 
/flog a; 1 
dx X 

In our subsequent investigations wc shall suppose all logarithms, 
unless otherwise specified, referred to this base, and omit the 
suflix. 

22 . The method of differentiation of an exponential function 
follows immediately from the preceding. 

For let y=a*, then log y=aj log a, 

— ^«log a , or log a , 

y dx dx 

We add a few examples for the purpose of showing the apjili- 
cation of the preceding results to the differentiation of more com- 
plex functions. 

(1) y«a5*. 

Here log y =« log a; ; . — ;^~log a;+ 1. 

y dx 

Henco ^=(l+loga:)a,'*. 
aa; 

( 2 ) y=log ® 


Here y*=log a;-^ log (a-+a?) ; 
, dy 1 X 


' * dx X xla-’i-x^) 

(3) y=log . 


„ ,, /^/T+»+v^^v 

log {l + Vl’-a:*)-^ log (1 “ Vl -a?) 5 


-X 


. dy^ 

d’a:'“2Vr^(l + Vl-a:-) 2Vl-a!=(l- Vl-a?) 
-1 

®Vl-a!® ' 

(4) Prove that sin^-^ (sin"a; sin 77aj)=*7i sin«+^ sin (71 + l)a:. 
oaj 

Here-^ (sin»*aj sinna:)=7i sin«-^a*(cosa;sin72aj+sinaJcos7ia;> 
dx 


=71 sin"“ia5 sin (71 + !)« ; . &c. 


. -.1 Vl+i^+ Vl-ar* 

( 5 ) y= tan 7==^ ■ 

Vl+ar- Vl 


Here 


Vl -4- ar Vl ~ _ fjQji y . £fom this we get 


Vl+a:=-Vl-a:2 
a;®=sin2y; 

^ ? 

dx^ cos 2y Vi'-^ ’ 

(6) If y— log sin x, prove that ^«=cot z, 
> ax 
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infinitesimal calculus 

For example, if 'vve have 


(7) If “ ®**“*^^ 

(8) If y=i, prove that 

dtj dx 



:7K?yT^~°' 1 

( 9 )Ify =log('s/a;+^+ \/^)> prove g V(a:+ «)(»+ 6) 

03 -We shall conclude this section with the consideration of the 
diffLSl“ ae ..e. ABPSI (% 8) of » pto= 
between the curve, the axis of or, and tAVo ordinates, of wlUwli 

one BA is fixed and the other 
PJI is variable, .r, y repre^it- 
ing the coordinates of P. This 
area, when the equation^ of tlie 
cun^e is given, is an imphcil 
function of x. If it be repre- 
sented by w, we proceed to find 
its differential coefficient, or 

^ . Suppose X to receive an in- 
dx 

definitely small increment repre- 
sented by M:M', the correspond- 
ins increment of the area is represented by PMM P i 
sum of the rectangle PMAPR and the elementary area PP R. iS oiv 
the latter area becomes evanescent in the limit in comparison with 
PiMM'R. 

Consequently in proceeding to the limit wc have PM*=2/, 

or — ^<p (a), ivherc y^tpix) is the equation of the curve. 

fix 

From this we can make an important inference, viz., that in all 
cases there exists a function whose differential coefficient is any given 
function of a;, suppose ^(a;). To find such a function it is sufficient 
to consider the carve whose equation in rectangular coordinates is 
y ^ ^(x) ; then the area comprised between any fixed ordinate and the 
ordinate whose abscissa is a: is a detenninate function, — which, hy 
the picceding, has <p{x) for its derived function. 

Successive Differentiation, 

21. We have seen that from any function of a variable we can 
obtain by dilferentiation a new function, called its differential co- 
efficient, or, after Lagrange, its derived function. 

If the primitive function bo represented by /(os), then, as already 
stated, its derived function is denoted by f[x). It this 
new function, ff{x\ bo treated in the same manner, its deiived 
function is called tlie second deiived of the original function /(?*), 
and is denoted by ffjjx). In like manner, the derived function of 
is the (7urd derived of^x), and represented by f"{x\ &c. In 
accordance with this notation, the successive derived functions of 
/(x) are represented by 

/'W , /'(•*:) , f"{x ) , . . . fi’Otx ) , 
each of which is the derived function of the preceding. 

25. In like manner, if y=/(a:), then^=/'(a;) . 

dx 


Hence 


The function 


_\dx/ 


dx 


dx 


dr-y 


is mitten , and is called the second 


difforontial coefficient of y with regard to x 

Likewise ^ is written , and so on ; 

and the series of functions 

dy ^ a«y 
dx' da?’ da?' ’ ' 

of analogous to that 

of nuxions, and to represent the senes of diirei-eutial coefficients of 

! . , V' . y” yC’), 

suooesrive differeSU^^^^^^^^ the system of 

derived fu„Sns*K; fuSS’S®’' f ®^“«sive 

I'unciplc'', as it is ^ require any new 

aiethoils .ilrcaily consideriMl. successive applications of the 




hence 


pL-=n{n 

dacr 

Again, if y=c", we have 

I—- 


dsr 


dx- 


&c., 


and in general 






•^1 &c., 


27. We next proceed to a fundamental theorem due to Leibnitz, 
and first published in Mis. Beroh, 1710, viz., to find the nth de- 
rived function of the product of two functions. 

Let y^nv ; then, if we wTite y', it', i^, ^""1 for 

dy dn ^ 
dx^ dx^ dx^ ds?^ 

wc have 

Tbs next differentiation gives 

2;''ra>itV^'+itV+i>V+rit''*«nu"+ 2 «V+i^h". 

The third differentiation gives 

Ml/" + mV' + 2kV' + 2?6V+ + v?t'" 

« «i/" + 3«V' + 3 itV + 

ill which the coefficients are the same as those in the expansion of 

Suppose that the same law holds for the nth differential coefficient, 
and tiiat 

y(w)« Mt’<”) + r , I? 

then, differentiating again, wc get 

2 /(n+l) = Iii;(n+I) ^ M'l/n) -f. ^ (mV")+ v!*V " ^1 

(«"f(n-l) + «"'l<»-S)) + &c +Mt"+l)r 

1.2 

in which the coefficients follow the law of the Binomial Expansion. 

Accordingly, if this law hold for any integer value of n, it holds 
for the next higher integer j but it holds when n=3, therefore it 
holds forn— 4, &c. 

In the ordinary notation the preceding result is written 

d'hi 
+r 


d"( 2 /r) d^v tin d"- ij- nfn - 1) drn . 


Here 


(1) If y—c^ sin hx^ to find . 
dy 




(a sin 6x+& cos 6xL 
ax ' 


Now let &*=« tan and we Lave 

^«=(a“+&“)l c®* (sin hx cos ^+cos hx sin 0) 
*«(a-+&“)l c®* sin (6x+^). 

Similarly wo got {p? + V^) c« sin (6.u+ 2^) ; 

and, in general, g=(a=+62)j c« sin (6»+«,/,). 

(2) If y=cot-k'c, to find ^ . 

da?* 


Here 

hence 

Again 


xs=cot y, 






dx * dy 


“Sin=y ~ (sin-y)=sin=y ain2y . 
g=^(sin=y sin2j/)=^^ (sinV8in2i,) 


d 


dxdy 


= - 1 

In like manner, 


= — sin*^ ~ (avoPy 8in2y) 
2 sinSy sinSy. 


(Ex. 4, §22.) 




And, in general, 

dx" 


2 3 sin^y sin 4y. 

( - 1)" . K-1 sin"y 8in»iy. 
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(3) If y log^r, prove tliat , 

X 

<4) If y=*cos (rt sin-'x), prove that 

'5) If y— rt cos fuc-^h sin tit, prove that 

g+«*-y=0. 

(6) If tt^xy, proi'C that 

rf"K d^^ht 

c'a:" * 

Partial Dijfcrentiatioiu 

28. 'W’e have hitherto treated of functions of a single independent 
vanahle solely. ^ The principles established so far apply equally to 
the case of functions ol tw-o or more independent variables. 

For example, in the equation 

It *• ojtP flbzy -f c/r, 

the variables x and^ y may be capable of change independently 
of each other ; and if vre suppo*ie x to vary, y remaining constant, 
the corresponding dilferputial cocfDcient of u is represented by 

, and we have 
dz 

ax ^ 

In the same case if we suppose y to vary, x being unchanged, the 
corresponding dififcrcntial coefficient is represented by ~ , and we 


have 


dtt 


dy^ 


17 

3L In general, if u he a function of several indepenaent variaUcj 
S^ onie;. den;f^'$'"‘“ ” i^fficients M tli: 

— du 

ord^^Sr^pSedbf^^^^"*”*^ coefficients of the second 


d^u 


ePu f , 

» 1 ^^-9 3nd Fo on. 


TTe have, as in the former case, between each pair of variables 

iPii 

, kc. 


dz^dx^ dxAr-i 

the eq^tion u^x,y), if we conader a: and y to increase 
amultaneously, then, if ak represents the total increment of v. 


have 


AK=.^l(a:-rAa: , y4-Ay)-^(a:, y) 

■=55{*+Aa:, y-5-Ay)-^(a:, y-rAy)-^>{a: , y-Ay)-^(a:, ;/) 
_^(a;— Aa ;,y-{-Ay)-^(a;,y-!-A.vl ^ ^ A(y,y-Ay)-^(z, v> 


Ax 


Ay 


-Ay. 


2cy. 


In general, if n be a function of two variables, x and y, represented 
by the equation 

v), 

wt hare two diiTcrential coefficients 

dz dz dy dy 

Tlic^e are called the partial dijrrmtial cocjicients of the function, 
'\rith regard to x and y respectively. They are usually written 

— and$ f and arc plainly determined in the same manner as in 
dc dy 

the case of a single variable. 

29. These new functions ^and!^ admit of being treated in like 
dz dy 

Thus the partial differential coefficient of taken with 


manner. 


jdu 


Tcs*pect to X, y being supposed unchanged, is represented hy-^ 

or hv— ; likewise its differential coefficient with respect to y is 
"djp 

represented by^^; and so on. 

30. It can be seen without difficulty that 

-die - dig 
dhi gfitt . ^ dz ^ dy 

dx^y^dydz ’ ** dy “ dx 


Art 

^Ax 


In fact signifies the limit to which ^ approaches as 
dydz ® ^ ^ 

Ax and Ay diminish beyond limit. ‘ 

Vcain Art ^(x-»-Ax , y)-^(g , v) ^ 

* ™ Ax** Ax 

In like manner, 

Art ^(x-^Ax, y-f Ay)-^x+Ax,y) ^{x , y-hAy ) - ^(g > y) 


Ax 


Ax 


AX 


Ay Ay 

^(x>f Ax , y-^-Ay)- ^(x-h Ax , y)-^[x , y/-hAy)-f.^(g > y) , 

^ AxAy 

A — 

It is easily seen that ■ has the same value. Accordingly 

the limits of the two expressions must be equal, and hence we infer 
d®rt dPu 
dydjcT dxdy 


If iww we suppose Ax and Ay to diminish indefinitely, and rpi»re- 
wnt the corresponding difierentials by dw, dz; dy, we ‘have in the 
limit 

, drt - . dw - 

^is is called the total differential of v, and it is readily seen that 
it is equal to the sum of the partial differentials arising from the 
separate increments in x and y. The Fame principle plainly holds 
! in a function of any number of variables. 

I 33. If (r, w), where v and w are both functions of x, then 
} by the preceding it is readily seen that 

— — ^ ^ • 
dx dv dx* dw dx ' 

and similarly for any number of functions. 

34. The principles of total and partial differentiation admit of 
simple illustration in plane and in spherical trigonometry. For, 
in either a plane or a spherical triangle, we may regard any Hired of 
the parts rt, b, c. A, B, C as being independent variables, an<l each 
of the others as a function of the three so chosen. 

For instance, in a plane triangle, if the sides a and h and the 
contained angle C he taken as the independent variables, we have 

d^a-'^lr-^b cos C; 

, de a ~-b cos C „ 

hence — «cos B ; 

drt c 


likewise 


dc , dc _ •_ Ti 
^=cosA,^=a smB, 

dc*»cosBdrt-^co3Ad&-frt sinBdO. 
, dA 


Again, to find , we have h sin A=*rt sin B— rt sin (A— C); 
dO 


sin A^ 
c 


a cos B 


dC. 


hence, regarding a and h as constant, we have 
6cos A^=ocos(A-^C) ^ = - a cos B-a cosB^ ; 

, dA_ rtCOsB 

dC“ c ' 

In like manner we have, in the same case, 
rfA sinB ^ sin A . jv_ sipB ^„. 
da°~T'' dh e ' " ‘ e 
Again, in a spherical triangle, 

cos c-=cos a cos Z»-*-rin « sin & cos C. 

From this we obtain 

^=cos B , ^=C05 A , B > 

drt do do 

t?c=cosBrf'i-i-cosAd&'sin<isinBe?C. 

This and the precedin'?, al=o admit of a simple geometrical 
deS&. b/Snl’ the triangle and companng the small 

another can be deduced by aid of the polar triangle, ge 

preceding ^^,3^^^^^eosrtdB-5-rin AsinidA 

Corresponding formnlie are obtaine d by an interchange of letters^ 

1 The case of the tlirce ancles of a triangle is excepted, t’lST «« 

eqaxetHenttotmteaoindepmdentdaa, XIII. 3 
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i8 

AfniHf tts inCiiitssijn^ls (fe, db^ dAf d3 ars connactad by the 
Vixiztion 

^ ^ do 


a't 


dB dk 


tau u ‘ tan B tan A ' tan 6 
TaU foUo^^s immediately from the eq^tion 
nn a sin B*=sin A sin A 

and the arahgoirs fonnnIs:,T7lien t^c adopt small difier- 
rncfs instead of diC**r?.ntiai^, are of importance in astronomy in 
determining the errors in a computed distance arising from small 
rrror* in ob^erration. They aI=o enable ns to determine the cir* 
/•nm^t'zn’-es nnier’S’hi‘'h the" most favourable observations are made, 
riTLf thoj3 for irhich sm^II errors in observation produce the least 
rrror in thr riqnired re^lt. 

The rchtiona be:Trt;cn the variations in the sides and angles of 
plane and spherical triandes v^ere first treated of by Cotes, in his 
E^imado Errorum in rfiixio Ma^hcsi (1722). 

(1) Tiie valuer of ^ and^ , when r. v, z are connected bv two 
d£ dx^ 

equations of th^* fonn/(^,y,c)«0, (p{x,ij,z)^0, are found to be 
dy dx dz dz dx dz dy dx dx dy 

dz dy dy dz dz dy dy dz 

. (2) If /<r)««i{r}, where?/ and rare each functions of a: and y. 
It IS easily «hovra that 

dxdy dydx^^' 

{Z} In a spherical trizaglc, ff 5i5_9 be constant, and eqaal tog, 
the rdations 

d<2 , db dc 
cos A^CO:> B ' cosC**^ 

rnd ^osAda‘^cos'Bdb-^co%Cdc^9rd (rin // sin J sine) 
rzn be readily established. 

““y if K alco be supposed 

da db dc _ / 1 \ 

tl7A~c05 ® 

and C03 Ad/r J-coaBtlJ+cosC* = k 7 #c sin a sin b sin c ) . 


(5) If V be a function of 5 , 17 , f, and 


f-ar-r— t shoTT that 

dj- ’d<j 


dll dir 

- -t. t - 


dz 




K dC •'tfl ~dT}J' 

Taijlor's 77,-orem and Dnehps>cnt 0 / Fvne/ ions. 

deveWent of functions by 
dnnng lhehtterportionoftheirfc prominence 

in^lr, 4‘criW of.mcholas Mercator 

«hat ^as then*tTkd the expansion of log (!+«), or 

the aid of WalfJ’s^iSthod 0 / 

?t«gon-, in a letter t?J Slit ’ 

in i> nils of its tan-f nL AW ^ expansion of an arc 
Ncirtoa's genius were diree^d^?tJs «\^"'^® the first efforts of 
*ln.a.ly ^Jn, he thura-ri^ It L- 1 - 5 as ^e Lave 

t; mnl expanrions, such as tho^e Kr cSV “S™’ 

u W. 1 S r.nnd tliat all si-h c-!Som ^>°veries that 

Dr Bpyjl: Ta}lor, and published bv him ^i®®“^ered by 

^ v/o“Uy ~ 1^1 i 15 in Jitethodus 

■t ^PO^ant series 
t;‘ .friar BeniouUi published. S 

annfl^^fw ""P™ the title 


Thi'i is the first general theorem on series that ivas discovered ; 
and it was easily shown by its author that the ordinary series, suck 
as the expansions of log (1 -hx), of sin w, and others, can be deduced 
from it. 

This theorem of Bernoulli, however, is but a particular case of 
Tayloris, as will be shown subsequently. 

39. Taylor arrived at his theorem as a ]>articular case of another 
in^7iifc dideroxces , — a branch of the cjuculus treated of for the 
first time in his 3Teth. Incran. Introducing the modem notation, 
Taylor’s proof, with some modifications, is as foUows. 

Let/ (a?) be any function of a:^ and suppose x changed successivelv 
into 

fiu-J-Ax, x^2Ax, rr-f3Ar, . , . x-nAx; 
and let the fanctions 

/(^) » /(ic-i-Ar) , f(r^2AT), . . . /(a:-h«Aa:) 
he represented by 

^ ^ V i Vi 9 ••• • 

Then we have 

Vl-y^^Vj y^-Vx^£^yx , • • . Vn-Vn-^X^l^yn-h 

A2/j-Ay=A^, Ay.-Ajq^A-yj, Ay„-A2,rn-i=A-l/n.i 

AVi*-A®y=AVj &c. 

The final result consists in expressing yn in terms of 

_ , • • • A"y. 

>1 e have 

yn — yn -1 + Apn - 1 = yr -2 -f- 2 Ayn - 2 -r A-pn -e • 

In like manner, substituting y«- 3 + Ay ».3 for yn-e, we get 
yn •= yn -3 T- 3Ayo * 3 + 3 A*yn -3 + A^yn -.3 , 
the coefficients being the same as those in the expansion of (ff-rb)\ 
If assume that the same law holds for any value ??, it is 
readily seen by the method of mathematical induction, of which we 
hare given an e.vample in § 27, that it holds for the value immedi* 
ately superior ; and we thus get 

y«°=y-{-«Ay4--- ^gy - ^> A=y-5- " - ' ' i 9 - • . d-A-y. 

40. This result ran be reaMy established also by the principles 
of the ^'robolic calcnlns. a branch of the subject to irbicli a short 
H ,®°^«ia6ntly. We shaU anticipate the con- 

f method by givmg an appHration of it to the de- 
termination of the preceding result. 

RegardingAa3asyrtJoIofoperation,theenuationy„=7/„- ,+A?/- 1 

maybevrritteny„=(l^A)y„.i. ’ ^ Vn-i+AiJn-i 

In like manner, yn-i=«{l+A)y „_2 

• *• yn — (f + A)(l + A)ya _2 = (l ■fA)-y„_j , 

, yn=(l + A)®y„_3 ; and in general 

yn=(l+A)"y 


also 




+A 


*“y-!-7iAy-f 

41. K we suppose 




")y 


A’V,. 


TXAX^/l, or 71 = 


Ax 


the equation becomes 

/[x^h)^y+Jl^^yLi^ 4^. 

A® 1.2 



t'/r. 


rtf - 


»■» di, 


iT-y 


by differentiation, by 


> the limit, 

dx 1.2 

^13 is called Tayloris series, ^ 

exaiAie” Sto '» ■‘Mesttrjr to 

to‘oSa »' 

ss?“ 41 

fact that so lon» a hm. j , I Probably accounts for the 
co^red ; and, although Stirl&^^^introdn^e ^®^.xolne was dis- 

treatises on the cal(4b/,Ll«lT "®^.“oticed in any of 

firrli’ Flvxiims (1743)^Sn’« Flu^ona 

£,^9’^“°’^’®^‘^“®”ttonedin tSfiri "i^^ Analysis 

dos JtttOi., *1116 riiPATo-rr. * of iTontucla’s fiiV 

(1755) ; but, although Me? makttfe Y « EuIerTi«?5;V 

have connected itwithBemoSS.®'™’ or rather perhaps to- 
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U. Wi may olr-crri slnt Taylor tntii mIhc . .1 liito liin 

in \hr ilnxion^l iv - v.jjioh U thof^ine 

«- til it of nioulli, nlri “ly 1 Ij*-» to n Inn^ntiil liiln i 

iMUtriiviw- 1» tv^*'n tin m, in ^ihn'li It* rnonlltV Mm Xiolmlis ninl 
oIL'Ts nl'o tr*-»k j«irt* In rmi- of 

1*»th nith t» to tliror* in :m ! fo otk* r tin on ins rrhihv to 
t!h- in'ory of tin* ivntn of o * illitinn oftni ||» ft j) t, , 

m 


intk':M'tlnl in tliH no rifTMif'i v^w mi'I*' to TaylorV 

•♦irft tl.»‘ m, nor <Jo (k* r 'm Vt Jjvr l^-n aiiarrof ! 

iti %a‘t '.’iiwrif'nty to t1»it ^ Imlt tin* «nj:r\ (ontroitr-v 

, 

tn. Ti>l *tV thr t j f ^ n*'Vf r to In %«* into ilii' itnmti* 
ti'inn nn*il itH cn-ii vilm* ]r.int*.| cut liy tV ilJiMrion* 
Lt^t »”::**. in lli^ tbn tin inoirx for 177-. f/iL*nnp»’ tb mojutj-it. *\ 
ill* t!**' •u;,i !*v till* j nnnpb t onlin .ry al>;*0 ?;?. Hr nmi*' {t tbt 
ft nt.tlnlioTi rf ilir tn*5W1 of t ri* n’rl nbo <»f tlir iliff. j, jithl 
ral 11^ tlnn lo tl.»* r:l»*alns a l-niKli of 

t**ihri^ry **{♦•! jn fr|«. n I* nt t f i.ll • m*M» ntlort** of inrunt* ly 

t'* ’ »U % at') ’ > t«» it ull tin* fdtj! -il r:r'>nr of il* jno:!. 

A;r.\o*i of t? *- of tl r .,i , ,« nJ*, 

t' iJ r Xft i.’i**, Tfitlor-i tlnomnioi a ! 

»rj 1 v'* !»;, f».- ?},' MO'ifnbrof tlr* 

* any T/iOil t of i-ttt**- I 

1 1 • foJjV ^ iv *fUt\ fj*^’ of f?,i\ tki .*?» ; J # f ' t!f |,r f}»f< i 

o*i *''!!**> 1«*; ♦tn'i, v-lji‘b r,-.y 1-^ than // rr,(n,ttiri I 

/* '’**’» ({\ i r»T‘itf*j 5-t^tj ,»r ,/ of, , {pJ J ' j 

; r *1, ^ '•**< ’ t » r » i/ 1 * 

X /'* e A ' f K * ‘ 

tM ‘ Jy t T if/ ^ ^ ^ f » ti:i.» vabu of 

yt*"*?*- tnt ! *'• •oi'A} • in** *e*jj 1» t*\< n tl*» *• 

In it\ i r'***- {T:»-;itlY/i t :**; r * tl\ « • r«r, or rnt.^'Mitly 

•!r»nn*‘^ i * ^ . It •* ^*11 jt, v fr rn tl ^ 't!i, a t*i tlr* 

111' * ; l*';i 5M ** irfi’-li* litoit*- 

K*’** \fi \*m :*| V-*** il 1- Tf* ri*. br rj:^* :« m.-^in T. >b t\ t\\ ni* 


AL CALCULUS I!) 

j ‘faV.-K'S «' 

Ag.iiti, if h 1-*' Mib'itilntffl forX-/*, the ‘^rics hi^cornc^ 

In tJi!i^x|iri'-.Km V liifij be any |K>-itire integer,' 

, ?,?• P,'’ i?'*^ “‘‘I" “'=*>1 Iw »‘g->r<Ic«l as the most general fonn 

t ^ V‘‘ *" «“5ntial conditions 

for tiie nj.i.li.atioii or l.ijIor’s th'omu to tlie cxpanMOii of an% 

fuiKtion 111 a n»s arc-tliat none of its dcris'cil functions slioold 

lecolue iiifinit.-, and that /W(jr a 0 / 1 ) M,ould become infiiiitelj 

‘nmll wb'll 51 Iv.-roiif ■> « llHicii iitly luge. 

<5. Hie wm.iiiid. r in Tajlor’s rcrics admit*, as was slioivn by 

• .i«f hy, of U'liig Vsiitt**n in the fonn 


.Another form wasgiseii !iy Dr f^elibiiuilcli, vir, 


i:.*> 






"i, ih*"'! r.’if'i* X ff f jr •* y Ml th" 


/t.X— /*el 


* .V 


' rr 'a 


1 Til 


, , '‘■’:*/f*-tl(.; .lU, 

r I 


u\. 


Hi/ '*./’•-'•) .... 
f» r all of th** ' 
il,- f n I » f tl"* V:j 
T-iitt*-’* ri tl •* • 


t*i ^ 
trs 


/T* : 


.?•" " 1 hT.it/* T*! lon- 

) n X ai*l 


i:.-’” ;'-v. 

r i* » >• fnt # f X ''J '1 - <*• 


* M#--!?! P 1 tp Urn it rii h nlly n ay Iw 
tX 


/(X.- |/M 


f X 


7\-» 


V '|U* iith h*!'* 
t)(r) 

I .• - 1 ' 


(X- 




(fli. 


Koi , l»t £ h< j-nb titnU^I f*ir in c'^iv l»rin tii tlj^' prrcuHnfj, 
I-»'A /*,/ </ l\ CU 1 i* ! IV?; rr|*ri ^ nl th- n srltm;: tJtpn*- 

4>'M, tir M;?!| Invr 

r(i)~/.x) - \ /(:} x<*V-iy{t, - . . . •‘^ I ' ' 

ill trlirli r ih#* * »»r*^ valii'' »%*» 1*»f»*r<' ^ , t 

Xnin, th'* ?irht*liiJ3 1 M'h' in tlih equation taiiiMp i «ii*'n :-'X, 

^ nxi-o. 

fiuju (P), thf* li/’hlA**;!'*! »‘i*h' ViIkii 

r<*r»*-rO, 

Arconliiifrlv, fin'^ tlK function trhrn r’~-X, njnl nbo 

v‘h»*n r—j", \{ fi'lloiri from tlo |irc» ♦*'!in:; Uiiitn.i lint \U ilmvea 
fiMiction I '(•) •“'1*^ vani'hcT for fonu v.'ilw** of r Vltic^.n tli*' lunits 

X and r . . t *i ^ 

I’rot/rdjn;: to ohlnin y\t) In difTin nlntion, it can !»** ranih m.cii 
from C‘*jiiitioM {y) tint tiv InTo 

CoiiMmiicnlly, for \alue of « 1> tw* * n ^ an<1 X 

If 0 I/C « i»o'dthv* qiicfititi' h tl****!* miity, the expn^Mon 
^‘rOiK^sr), by Assigning n siitlribl** s.'ilu'* to ^ ^ made 

I nual to any numW inb'jTncfli ile lichiccii r and A* 

Hence 

e:X-:r>] , 

where 0 is fomc quantUv >0 and <1. 0 . i -••a** 

Consequently, th** miinindrr after p tenns of Taylor s fi-n-s can 
be represent by ^ ^ 


In r:iAr< oin* orotini of thc-r l.ttUr values is prefrrahle 
i»» fonii. 

If*. Annthf r irnnihnblc mode of deUniiinuig the rcmainckr in 
TnUor'h tluon ni v..v» nbogiTtn In Cainhy. It is Imped on the 
fillotting ktnrin, tint if I {t) v^uA fior) he two functions which re- 
I tiiTiii conlinuoip, us abo thnrdenvid function**, between the salucs 
^•"1 AT/*! Tl ^ h of -r, ajifi If do' ** not l/ccorne zero for any value 

«; ^ ^ Il thc-^ Him til, then 

iiri±^>cl<£i) l!kl±P/0 

/Ui^h)^/{Ti)'"/'{Ti + eh) ' 
tihftc $ i-t Ic'Ttlnn uniti*. 

r*<». If in Tn\ lorV ‘‘'•rn* we make a*+/t-»0, or /i— -fl:, we get 
/(O) ^/fr) - rf{r) + - &c. ; 

and Ji' ncr 

^rf(T)-^J"(x)+kc., 

n re ult r.hh h can be readily idi ntified w ith Bernoulli's series, given 
In 5 fiS. 

fil. Again, ifpi'-O, Tn3lor’« ‘series becomes 

/</-)"/W+ V'(«) +^"(0)+ic.i 
or, as it may l>c sviiltcn, 

/(*)”/(0 )+y/'( 0)+^/"W 

ill wbicli /tO), /(O), /'(O), Kr., represent the values of 
7Va*), Xc., V, hen 35—0. ^ 

This re**iiU is usually called Maclaurin’s Fcrir s, basing been gisen 
ill bis /VuTionf (1742). It bad, however, liccn previously published 
bv .‘Stirling in bis ifdh. Diff. (1/17); tint neither .Stirling nor 
Machnrin I.sid any claim to the tlieorcm as being original, botli 

rcfi rring it to TnyJor , 

IJv ^ubstitulinu for J[t) any of the eleiiicntary functions, such a.s 
sin r, cos r, log (1 +x), wc readily obtain tlicir well-known expan- 
Moiis It is to be noted that it is necessary in each case, for ttio 
v,slidity of the fcrics, to abow that the ttmaindcr after n tenns Iw- 
« ftmi-s indefinitely small when »i is taken sufficiently large. 

e,o TIic npidiration of Taylor’s or of Maclaimn s theorem becomes 
extremely troublesome in many cases, owing to the 
of the succeasivc derived fuiictioiis, lor “'““P’®' A Mn ^ 
to expand tan x by Jlaclaunn s theorem, we have tan »•, 
TteliS /'(*)" 2 MC®;e tanw, /»=2sc(*:+46C(S* tan^; 
and the siihiao®"^ functions increare “ 

Similarly in the ca^e of other elementary functions, such as see a-, 

development of tan ai sec a-. 
is much facilitated In' the aid of a system of numbera, 
by James Bernoulli. ^ Tliesc numbers are usually amved at as lol- 

lows. It is easily seen that the expansion of ^ “ o^ee”ding 

I«,vci»of a-, contains no odd power of * after the first, and ttot 

the two fust terraa of the cxiiansioii are 1 and - — . According y 

we may assume . . . . 
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in which B3. are constants. These constants are 

called ^moulU's ntunbers, and it can be shown without much 
difficulty that 

The complete inresti^tion of the method of their determination 
i*; due to Euler. See has Calc. lib, ii. cap. 5. 

In order to develop tan B by aid of them, we write it in the 
form 

tan - j-r^j » *“= V^. 

Hence we find 

tan e= 22(28 - + 2^{2‘ - 1)^ + 2®(26 - 1)^. . . , 
observing that 

1 1 2 

In like manner we get 

® 1-1 l£ 11 


2«)»=2«^(r, 2n-l), where «>1. 

^{t, 2rt+l)=(2n+l)^»{r, 2n} 

^(r, 2»- !}:=(- ir?!^ j i|‘ . .in 4.. . .sin 6« 


22»-i * 




!• 


Also, since cosec e«cot 0-rtan we get 


where r>0 and <1, and 7:>3. 

For their demonstration the reader is referred to Baabe's memoir, 
as also to Schlbmilch^s Compendium dcr Sohern Amiym. 

It may be noted that the first fifteen of Bernoulli’s numbers were 
given by Euler in his InsL Calc. Dif. P. 2, cb. 6. Tlie next sixteen 
were ^Iculated by Professor Eothe of Erlangen, mA published by 
Ohm in CreUe^ vol. xxii. ; and thirty-one additional numbers have 
been recently calculated by Professor Adams, and published in 
the Proceedings of the Sritwi Association for 3877. 

The fractional part in each of tliese numbers was calculated by 
Professor Adams, by aid of Von Staudt’s theorem {Crcll^, xxL). 
This remarkable theorem U os follows. If 1, 2, a, a' . . . 2n, 
be all divisors of 2«, and if unity be added to each so ns to form 
the senes 2, 3, a+l, . . . 2«-rl, and of these the prime nimibcrs 
"» 3, p, IT . . , be selected, the fractional part of Bn will be 


Msen . 2(28-1)8^6* 

e LI ■ 11 ' E 




4. ^ ^ a. 


For the completion of this inrestigatioa it would he necessair to 
consider the conreigenee or diveigence of these series. This ones- 
tion womd occupy too much space for treatment here. 

nnmbers Bj, B., . . . u-ere arrired at by James 
Bernoulli {Ars eonjedandi, 1713, p. 97) in studying the summation 
of wnes of powers of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, . . 

Thus, if SnP represent the sum of the series 

1P4-2P+3P . . . -}-(n-l)p 
Bernoulli proved that 

pH 2^2 [£ B,iiP-3+ , . . 

5m cSSents^of tfie .defined by BemoulU os being 

po^er of « in the expressions for Sn? 

ms series of Bemo^ may he established as foUows 
If each side of the identical equation 




C^-1 

V^l 


toS, '» ^‘ruke^.0 in 

where D stands for — . 

Tins may be written 


Again 


S«p=Dpf 




If ^ aad/(z) 

* c*-l 


C"*-! 35 

e*-l " .i: ■ 

X 


1— 

2 ’ 1.2 


get by Leibnitz’s theorem § 27, 
JJ’ow it is easily seen that 


^l‘){0). 


'*+1 


fl** "^ + 2** * J -j. s»i-i 
< -^3- 1 ... 

<sti, 2n)=(_i)«^’ 

2-*-T I 


j 55. Several methods have been given for facilitating expansions 
by series, of which one of the most general and rcmarkahlc is that 
• Arbogast in his Caletil des Dirivations (1800). 

Tins IS a method for expanding a function of 

in a series of ascending powers of sc. 

Let 

and supiwse ^(«) represents tlie required function. 

Also, let 

#0-/(a:)==A + Bf +C 

=’/(0)+-^/'{0)-i-^'(0)+&c.; 
then we have A»»/(0) = ^(nX 

Also, writing «" kc. instead of 
~ 

dx’ (fe8 ’ 

/" (a:)=?i'(M)-K'' +^"(k).(h')’» 

J («) = ^'(h). iilr J. ^"(„)[4„' ^ ^ ^ 

spsoav&y, *hM»“o. • • • ”>>"»”=>?'»»»» «, f , <•, rf, . . . ,0. 
Accordingly 

!>•»/ {0)--d<p‘(a)+3hc<f>"{a)i.lP^"'(a), kl 

, by Which derived functions at analogous law to that 

ation, so in like manner s c differunti. 


u, $f, 

’ dx’ da?' 


. . &c. 


If this process of dcriraftw be denoted by the letter 8, tlicn 
B=s.A, C»8.B, D=8.C, kc. 

teke the der^^f^i^^®!®,® the term 5 . d>{a) we 

and similarly Xher c^l?' the ne.xt 

rived frfm C at h'w 
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Consequently ve hare 


rllustiation of this method, we shall apply it to find a few tennsin 
the expansion of 

sin 

Here A=sin a, B=5- sin cos a, 

C==5 . d cos a=c cos a-lr sir a, 

D=5. C~£?cosa-3fcsin£4— J^cosa, 

E=o . D^e cos sin cos sin a. 

Arbogast's theorem has been treated somewhat differently by Pro- ^ 
fessor De 3forgam Thus, suppose 

T cqa? T" T &c» ) = Ao 4* Aj^fl? "T AyC*. - • "5" A/^i^+&c* , 
then, if we differentiate with respect to Up, we have 

^'(ao-rOjX. . .-i-a^-r&c.)xf>'^^+^x . . . +— 

uiZji uQfi dO-n 

Hence we infer that, if m be less than we have , 

win 


also 

and 


dku 

da„ 


dA^jn^l 


du»-i 

dA^ 




ke 

da„ rdao * 


The values of Ai, A^ . . . A„ can be hence calculated (see De 
Morgau^s Differential arul Integral Calculus^ arts. 214-220). 

56. Lagrange, in addition to havin" been the &st to place Taylor's 
senes on a satisfactory basis, also eimrged, the powers of analysis 
by a remarkable theorem which contains TayWs as a particular 
case. This, which is commonly called Lagrange's Formula, first 
araeared in 1768 in the Berlin memoirs, and may be stated as 
fouows : — 

If :: be connected with x and y by the equation 
s=a?4-y^(5>, 

then the expansion, in ascending powers of y, of any function F(s:) 
may be thus written : — 

F(=)=F(a:)-r|-«(*)F'(a:)4-3^ A | [^(a;)pF(a:) | 

Tliis result can be deduced from Maclaurin^s theorem, as was shora 
by Laplace, thus ; — 

Let (z), and we may write 

u==-u • y" . y"fd"2e\ - 

(S), ■ ($). • • • • $ • • • 

when we make y=*0 after differentiation. 

We plaMy have «o=F(a?). 

Also, it is easily seen by differentiation that 

^— 7 ^ _ ydu 

dy dx^ dy~ dx* ' 

writing Z for ^(s). 

Hence ne can deduce in like manner 

d \- ( „J.u\ . 
dt\dx) \ dx}’ 


and in general 


dir \dx) \ dxj’ 


we get 


If now we suppose y— 0, since Z reduces to ^(a;), and ^ to F'(a;), 

dx 


from 'whicli tlie series immediately follows. 

For example, let z=x->r— (^-1) ; 

2 

then the expansion of z becomes 

(f )’ I • • 

Again, from our equation we get 

L Vl-gary+y^ . 

“ y y ’ 




1.2 dy- 

d?ii 


&c. ; 

&c. ; 


If we Avrite this expansion in the form 

(l-2a7/^yV*==l+Xy-5-X2y^ . .+X„2^-. - . 

Avehave* X«=— — 

|n 2« \dx) • 

The class of functions represented by Xn Avas extensiA'ely studied 
by Legendre, to whose works the reader is referred for further de- 
velopment. 

An expression for the remainder in Lagrange’s series in the form 
of a definite integral will be given further on. 

57- TayloPs series admits of ready extension to tAA’Q or more 
variables ; thus, if we changes: intoa;-^^ in the equation =0(a:,y}, 
we get, by TayloPs theorem, 

• 7, * %dit ^ Itr dra . <Pu , 

,y)-u*h W*Tm 

If now we change y into y-i-I:, 

u or ^(sr, y) becomes u-rlc^- 

dy 

7 da - , du , , 

h becomes A-y- + hh ,0.7 o i 

dx dx dxdy 1.2 dxdy- 

and accordingly we have 

4>{x+h , ^ 

. h" dru „ dru dru , 

1-2 dx- dxdy 1.2 dy~ 

^ By aid of Lagrange’s theorem in § 46 w'e can obtain an expres- 
sion for the remainder of the series. 

In like manner, if w=0(a:,y,2), Ave get 

,/ ,7 fT% .7 diif -m da fda Jl— d?xb 

<p{x^h,y^k,z+l)=^u+h-^^-k ^ ^ 

, k" dPu, , P dru. , dru . „ dru „ c^u , 

1 . 2 dy- 1 . 2 03- oyefc dros: 

The method can he readily extended to a function of any number 
of variables. 

1. As an example of Maclaurin’s theorem, the first three terms 
in the expansion of tan a: are s; + • 

(2) Prove that 

tan-i {a:-rA)— tan-^-hA sin 3 sin 
+(Asin2)3ii^ &c. 

O 

where g=cot“^ 

3) If a: , y may be easily expanded in terms of x 

by the method of indeterminate coefficients. 

(4) By similar methods the first four term m the expansion of 

(l-ra*)^ in ascending pOAveis of a; are found to be 


pOAveis 01 X are round to 

v--2+^-^r' 


(5) Find the development of - in ascending powers of 

sin a; sm 2a: 

a;, the coefficients being expressed in Bernoulli’s numbers. 

(6) Prove that Legendre’s function Xn satisfies the diffeieutial 
equation 

also that 

^^^=(2»+l)X„+(2»-3)X„-s+(2ji-7)X„-i+. . . 
Indeterminate Forms, 

58. Another important application of the infinitesimal method is 
to the determination of the true or limiting values of indeterminate 
expressions. 

For example, if the fractiou^^^ becomes of the form or — , 

when x=a, the fraction is said to become indeterminate for that 
value of X, 

lu fact, the method of the evaluation of indeterminate foims may 
be regarded as the foundation of the differential calculus, since the 
dete rmina tion of the deriA'ed function of any expression yia:) reduces 

to finding the limiting A’alue of 'vvhen A«0. 

h 

I Tliid rcnurkable expression for X,« is due to Jacobi (Crelle, ii. p. 223). 
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by the omi^liutcntary surds, when ^cjxprcssion becomes 
Va+ar 


rdder the case where/[a) = 0, and ^(a) 0. Here 

* T.\ ^ - L 

tg) 

«Cg) 


*We shall first coDsivi.ci x 

of ^ is that of /MwhenHsevanescent 


the true value 

when ft=0. 


— X 




Hence the limiting value of the fraction is in this case represented 


by 


and soon. 

''i?geneml.iftheorderofthelowestderivatoctionswh^ 

both vanish is n. then the true value of ^ -^wT^) * 

a?» pin a;/ - y* sin aa: • f ^|,p ~ 

For example, the fraction - tan ay- tan a^ " 0 

whenx*=iA, to find its true value. 

Here /{x) =oi^ sin ay - p* sin car, ^(a;) = tan a »/ - tan ax , 

• ’• /X®) — * sin ay - aij* cos ax , = —a s&crox , 

accordingly the required value is represented by 

y'^v) —ifi-Uii cos ay - sin ay) cos'flj/ . 

59. Again, to find the true value of^^» if /[®)“®0| 

1 

Here » '^f^oh is of the form -q , when a;=« 

Hence, bv the former case, its limiting value is that of 

^\m.v 

/'(*) I «(*) J ■ 

Suppose A to represent the limiting value in question and we have 

A = ^A= orA==^. 

A ^,^^jA,orA 

Accordingly the true value of the indeterminate form ^ is found 

in the same manner as that of the form . 

In the preceding, in dividing both sides of our equation by A, vre 
have assumed that A is neither zero nor infinite. It can, however, 
be easilv shown that the true value in either of these cases is still 
\r(a) 



m 

. Y Y • I tnat xiie acicnmuativ** 

^ fla) t. 1 frirm ® it? tTUB voluB is that of Killv iiiuch Simpler by Cartesian c 

^ ^ , lU true value ififferential calculus. . , a i 

A few elcmentaiy examples arc added of the different classes of 

indeterminate forms heiu given. 


( 1 ) 




Here 


, when X’=a. 

J{x ) = - c“* , <J>(a:) •= (* - g)’’ » 

. •. /'(a-) = me'’* , = r(af - • 

Accordingly, when r>l , »=*<» ; when r=l , «=me”'’ ; when 
T <1 t lt =0 

(.■>) cos are- COS ^ . 

For r>l , «=«; for r-1 , «= ; and for r<l , «=0. 

ar-fficosx-fi 




tan’*^: 


-,whcna:«0. 


Since — when a:«0, the true value of n, in this ease, is 

A* 


tail a; 


the same as that of . 1 and is easily seen to be iV 


(4) 


« — — - when oo . 


Here ; but the true value of when r==oo, is easily 




that of 




YV'J 

60. Again, the expression f{x) x ^(x) becomes indeterminate for 
any value of x which makes one of its factors zero and the other 
infinite- The expression, however, is readily reduced to the form 

^ ; for, ifyic)=0, and ^(a) = 00 , we have 

f{a) A ^{a)=yia)-5“ , which is of the form . 

0 

Also, if the true value of be unity when ^(a) ~ 00 , then 

9(a) 

This is of the form — , and its true value can in general he found 

as above. By this means the true value oif(x)—A(x) when /TseWoo . 
and ^i(ar) => co can be found. 

61. Tlie expression «' becomes indeterminate in some cases ; for 
mppose y=«*, then log y=v log u. Tliis latter product becomes 
indetermmatc v.-henever one of its factors is zero and the other 
mnnite. 

(1) Let v=0, and log « = ±<» ; the latter equation requires 
other w — 00 , or Consequently «* becomes indeterminate 

for either of the forms 0® or « ®, 

u=0; the latter equation gives «=1, and 
the correspondmg indetennmate forms are 1“ or 1-® 

an indeterminate fonn can 

N^fl^-rtKg-far- V^~aa;-a:g 

\^aTx - 

of the form ^ uhen x^O. To find its true value we multiply 


seen to be zero, consequently the true value of u is aUo zero. 

(5) H — when t« 0, and (2) vhen a:«oo. 

The true values are (1) ««1 ; (2) u«c*. 

(6) - Var -5- bXj when x^ oo . 

This is of the form oo - oo ; its true value, howevei, is that of 
(ff -&)ar a- b 


a^h 


+ rfx-i- Vor -k-bi 




1 +— + A 

a “N 


/ 


1 + 


X 


(7) u 
(S) 


(asin=e+y cos-fl)"-_^ 


a sin (^»>:^)- . s i, » ^^,wnena=0. 
sin®a 

A 

a(l-a*), whena=«j. 

l-a 


Tine value, siu*tf. 
True value, 


(9) 

This is equivalent to when s=0, and accordingly its true 
value is -logo. 


( 10 ) 


'S ^-Vsin a 
Va® 


, when a=0. 


True value, 


Mtxima and ^finima. 

64. "We have seen in the Introduction that the question of finding 
tho greatest and least values of an expression was, in the hands of 
Fermat, one of the first applications of the method of infinitesimals, 
tl c have also seen that the principle of liis method had heeii nre- 
viously rtated conectly hy Kepler, and is the same as that obtained 
by the differential ralculns. We now proceed to a more genoinl in- 
vestigation on maxima and miiiima. 

Let It represent the function, and x the variable, and suppose we 
nave u—f{x). ^ ‘ 

Let a be a value of a; corresponding to a maximum or a minimum 
value of 11 , then for a maximum we must luive 

Ao)>Aa+7i), !aidj\a)>/^a-7i), 
for small values of h ; and for a minimum, 

A<f) <Aa+ 7i), and/i[a) </{a - 7i ) . 

®^^‘«-9«e.^a+70-/(«) anaj[a-7i)~f(a) must 
have the same sign, A being small. / J\ J 
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Again, it is easily s«n that the apy^rsign corrspocds to a mfn j- 
vm and the jonertoa maximum. 'We aceordin^y conclude thct 


I>ut w» Lave already seen that 

/[«-/<) -A") - - V' (") - / (ft - eft ) , 

wli^rc 6 >■ 0 and ^ . . 

wlicn /’<«) it is plain that and 1 

^ 1) -f^a) cannot have both the same s-ign^ vhtn A is very small, ; 

unless jr{<i)—0- , ^ . 

Accor-Jxngly, the roots of ilic equation y (r)«,0 furnish in general 
the valnc* ofi for nhicli /[:r) has a maximum or a minimum value. 
Also vre have in thi« ease — 

J{a -f h) -Ao) ” - e/i) , 

- eft) . 

Consequently, \rhen/*(f') is ? the corresponding value of 

f(ft) is a nftjTi'nitri; and rhcn,r'{(2) is y'''i7ir^,yia} is a 7/>ric“nr7/>. 

If, hotvcvcr,y**{/r)xanislic«, along Tviihyqf»), itiemdilysetn that 
the convsp'indinj: value of v h neither a maximum nor a rninimum 
unless / \/t) also vani'li. 

In general, l^'t be the fir»t df rive*! function that docs not 

vanish ; then, if « !•* o- id, the comq-oii«ling v^iluc of is is neither a 
maximnm nor r. minim am ; hnt if n K' even, the cop^^p'^ndiiig 
\*n1uc is a maximum wh* n /*•> a) is n^gUiie and a miniinuni uhen 
it j^o^itive. 

Thw rales for distinguNhing Utvi^^n mavirni and jiiinima were 
first given corrc-ctlv by Machurin, in his ritw-vs^ eh, xx. 

If ih'' tqu 3 tion*/'(r) 0 Ins no rf.il solutinn, then/tJ:) has no 
maximum or inhiimum iilue, and cor-'-quently is capable of j 
havincall p's iblc ralufs from -sc to - ao. 

" tVe fhall xllustwtc the precc-iing thcoT}- by a]<ph-inj: it to a ft w 
simplc cases. 

(1^ — 

/Ti/ . C 

IhK 

\r-iin ^if-,2. Pii'Cf ‘his i-^ a pojitiv- nnaatitj’, tl.c fimctir.a is a 
^ d:xr ^ 


mum i 

i is the ma xim um value of , and - ^ its Tn??iTTr>TTyr| value. 

l*r 3 C* 

(5) The expression its critical value when z « i-. 

e 

G5. Again, to find the maximum or minimum values of ii if 
where 

Here g=/'(=,e.'{z), 

and consequently the solutions of the problem are — (1) those given 
bv i.f,, the maiimum and minimum of =; (2) thoseeiven 

by/(=)«0. 

In many case-s the values of z are restricted by the conditions of 
the problem to lie between given limits ; accordingly in su(i cases 
no root of /'(r) - 0 can famish a real solution unless it lies between 
the given limiting vaLies. Tliis result will be illustrated in the 
following examples. 

1. To^nd the tv'frnnvm avd minimvm pcrpifsidicislar from the 
focvjs 071 the tangtni to ai* cVipsc, the pcrpendietilar p teiiig 
crpT^syA in terms of tic radtus redor r. 

Tlie expresaion for the pcrp^;ndicular pj in terms of the radius 
lector, is 

. . 


dp 


ol? 


s„.'nint4M when -- 


evident Ivyxitisc t: ' 




(.2) 

IltTV 


Its mininmm value is & — ^;csisalEo 
/z Y , or 

a2r-^2hr-^c 


^ c»Jr — 2 V.C •** d 
CJp + — C “* w(« -r ^ . 

£?)/ 


'Difiirenlhte both sides, and, rince ^ maximum ora 

minimum, wc have 

Hcncc the roots of the quadratic ^ 

(a V- tfl V « 0 

give the rrquxrc«l «:olution^. .-it 

^ T!ie corresponding value's of « are given by the quadratic 

«-(t'= - rt V) uiad-^ca'- 2' I') - 0 . 

If tlic root? of the quadratic in a: i-c are 

fraction has no inasimum or tninimnin value. 

nal, the fection has one wMiinum and osicreinimnm value. 

c-TO he easily distinjfai=h>Al in any particular cas-. *-*t^l^sIcra 
that to the greater root coircsiwnds a mtuiMiim, and to the Je_c 
value of the fraction, in generuL 
(3) «-rtan r-j*. 

Here g»scc'^-l, g-»2s€cra:tana:, 

i?5f«o ■* «ecV tan^. 

Hence, for a maximum or a minimum wc havyec 

tan Z “0 ; consequently ana ^ 

Accordingly the proposed has neither a maximum nor a minimum 
value. 

w 

Tlie fraction 


‘ ^ dr {'ici - ry 

Accordm'dv$=0 enves r« ; bat these ^-alues are inadmissible, 

5 ince T is restrictc J to lie between the values n(l and o{l—c)» 
Conscquentlv the only maximum and minimum values of p are 
those which concsT^ond to the maximum and minimum values of 

r; j.r., fl(l*rc) end fl{l - A ^ * 

2. To fiiA in an ellipse the conjvgAc dxamders v:nosc sum is 0 

inaxlmvvt or a 

If r and / be two conjugate diameters, we have r--i- 

«s*r- 

The solutions accordingly are given, — (1) hy the maximum and 
minimum values of r, and ^2j by the equation 

1- -0. 

Va- -r t- - 

The latter rives the equiconjugate diameters, the fomer the 
axS^oftlreellir-e. It is cosily the fonner soW^ mv« 

a w/uwV.i'-n, the latter a minimum ; as is al^o readily shown other- 

To f.nd the r-osj'*®" hrighlat, its orbit and 

tbaioflhe earth letng supposed circular, andtohe in the same plane. 

IftS C I* (G". 4) he the positions of the centres of the otd, 
caJh! and planet reUtively. Let ACBD represent the section 
of the planet madeby theplime 
SEP. Draw AB peipendicnlar 
to SP, and CD perpendicular 
to PE. Tlien ADB repi^ents 
the illnrainatc-d lialf af 
planet, and CBD the half ^hle 
Irom the earth. Accordinglv 
the portion of the ^ 

surface turned towards the ^Jth j. 

is contained between two pl“f; 

drawn J^spectivelytlOTU^ AD projected into a 

» .i. "< 

dependingon its ^nee from the earth 

and&Stion respe- ting the sun conjointly, wiU vary as 




—2 is a or 

l-*-ar 


is a minimum or a maximum, as is 


a minimum according as 
evident from the principle 


that, when « is a maximum, * minimum. 


But is 


. maximum or a minimum 


%vhen-s**I, 





1 j-cos EPS 

PP ‘ 


Letn^ES, I 
cos EPS 


PS, «=PE; then _ , 

1 cos EPS _ ^-i-2te -r^z£r . 


21/x 


PEr 




Hence, neglecting a constant ninltiplier, we 


have 


a? 


A 


(2) The roots of the equation 

i/-' - 3{fl‘ - ^)=*o ; 
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vlience \ve get a;= 2ft ; 

neglecting the negative root, 'svhich is inadmissible. 

If ft>a, \fZar^b-^2b is negative, and accordingly this gives no 
solution in the case of an exterior planet. 

For an interio r plane t we have a>ft ; and it remains to deter- 
mine whether \/^a-4"ft‘“2ft lies between the maximum and mini- 
mum values of x, z.e,, behveen « +ft and a— ft^ 

Since u>ft, it is immediately seen that V3a-+ft“-2ft is >a-6* 
The remaining condition leiiuires 

a4'ft> V3fl--i-ft'-'2ft, or «+3ft> V3«'+ft", 

I.C., + 6uft + 9ft">3a^+2r, or 4ft- + 36^ft>tft“- 

Hence we easily find ft We accordingly infer that this gives 

no real solution for a planet nearer to the sun than one-fourth of 
the earth's distance. When this condition is fulfilled it is readily 
shown that the corresponding solution is umaxiTn/iifn^ and that tlic 
solutions corresponding to a:=sa+6anda:— (i-6 areboth nuiumum 
Solutions. 

06. Man}' problems of maxima and minima contain two variables, 
which are connected by an equation of condition. Thus^ to find 
the maximum or minimum values of <p(ar, y\ where x and y are 
connected by the relation 

/(^,2/)='0. 

Here we have 

£$4.^ jL.^f ft 

dx.drj dx * dx^dy dx^ 

Accordingly the maximum and minimum solutions are obtained 
from the simultaneous equations 

and/(.v,y)=0. 
dx dy dy dx ^ 

Jlore generally, if n+1 variables, x, x^, x„ . , . x„, be connected 
by n equations 

Fi=0, F„=0, . . . F„=0, 

and it bo proposed to find tbe maximuni or minimum value of a 

r*''^'??/*-^***^*'^?®** /('*’> » Xn . . . x„) of these variables, we have, 

by ditferentiation, tbe equations 

if 


dl 

dx 

dx 


-t/a, + 


. . . 4-gd*,«0, 

which give, on elimination, tbe detcimiiiant equation 

^ d£_' 

dx dxj " ’ ’ dx„ 

^ dFj d?i I 
' dx dxi ■■■*>, 


‘^F,. 

dx 


dx^ 


da^ 


»0. 


determines tbe system of 
ni ofa m^imini Vike. maybavea maxi- 

Jfaxima and iRnimafor Funaiom of two or more Independent 
Variables. 

““ ainta^valie of « nifsSsfy 4" 

dll ^ . //« 

-0. 


^=0,and^. 
**♦ dy 


a Sal' 

in.ixinium »t minlmm ™l»of <« « Ml 

. 1 . *1' 2^0 + ^ 4*(x/i , 

W™ »“ A „ ta 

Again let A, B, C be the values of 
when x^x^ and on t... . ’ dir 



^A»-f SBAi+Ci-a. u.. of (4^Bi:)s+ir!fAC^B21 


Now, in order that the latter should have the same sigh for all 
small values of h and k, AC-B- must not he negative; i.e., 

£l?i , not be negative. "When this condition 

da? dy- \dxdyj 

holds, the resulting value of « is a niaximum when A is negative, 
and a minimum when A is positive. The necessity for tliis con- 
dition was first established by Lagrange. 

In the particular case where A“0, 1J=0, C=>0, then for a real 
maximum or minimum it is necessary that all the terms of tlic 
third degree in h and k in the expansion of i}>(xo+h, j/o-bi) should 
also vanish, and tliat the quantity of the fouitii degreo should jne- 
serve the same sign for all values of h and k. 

The preceding discussion admits of a simple geometrical iiitcii- 
pretation by considering tlio surface represented by the equation 
z=‘^(x, y) ; since it reduces to finding tho points on the surface of 
maximum or minimum distance from the plane of xy. 

68. Next let if y, s), where a:, aj, sare independent variables. 
Here, as before, if x,,, ijtf, r„ corrcsjioud to a maximum or a mini- 
mum value of It they must satisfy the equations 


du ^ dll - du 

rf7r®> 


‘0. 


dx dy dz 

Accordingly we have 

‘ “0 "b 0 ~ 0(^0 ) Vet -o) 

« 4(AA2+ Br-|-Cf2+2FW-f 2G7ri+ 2n/it) +i:c., 
where A, B, C, F, 6, H represent the values of 

dry, d-u d-u d-u <Fu d-ii 

dx- * 'dy~ ’ dz" ’ dydz * dzda) ' dxdy 
respcctivelj’, whcua:=a:o, i/«27o> =*==o- 
Aow, as in the former case, in order that it should have a maxi- 
mum or a numnimn value, it is necessary that 

A/t® + Bis + CP -b 2F;ri + 2Glk + 2H7iXr ' 

should presem the same sign for all small values of 7i, k, and 7. 

It we multiply by A, this exjiression may he written 

(AA+ HI:+ G7)' + (AB - li-)k- + 2{AF - GH)W + (AC - G'‘)P. 

po^ive^^^^^ the last three terms must be always 

fnili? e.vpressioii in question should be positive 
for all small values of 7i, k, and I, we must have 


A>0 , 


A, 

H, 


H 

B 


> 0 , 


A, H, G 
H, B, P 
G. F, C 


> 0 . 


result is also due to Lagrango. 

conditions for the case of four or more iiidc- 
5 eS i^tW determined, and arc readily^ 

(1) To find the maximum or minimum value of tho function 
“®‘ + 27iaj/ + ^ 2g» + 2/p + c. 

when7P>fl&, there is neither a maximum 
minimum <* >c, we obtain, as tlio 

7i, g 


A» 6./ 
ff> f, c 


a, h 
Ii, b 


3-g'u 

f~fu 

C-c'lt 


• 0 . 


t2) Sunilarly it can he shon n that the maxima or minima valaes of 
a:'e--H>y- + 27m/+2pa;+2/:y 4.g 

«'a:S+oy-= + 2A'a:p+2/a-»-“2/'w+/ 

are the i-oots of the cubic equation 
/ tr-rt'it h-h’u 

h-h'u h~Vu 
g-fu f-fu 

69 The J^^oma7e to Curves. 

na aeftSa or a"" “‘“iwr'mi.I.eo. Wooa., a™,,. 

ing the tangentat any 
pomt in a curve whose 
equation isgiven. For 
example, lot 
be the equation, in 
Cartesian coordinates, 
to any curve; and 

to be the coordniates of two noin^c P n • 

points P,Q m tlic cur\'c (fig. 5), and 
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dH( di/ , ^ r_ 
d]/- \dx) 


vre have 


(X, Y) those of^any jioint ou the line passing through these points, 
then tlie equation or the line is 

Y~y=(X-a:)M. / 

If now the point Q be supposed to approach P, and ultimately 
to coincide ^vith it, the line becomes the tangent FT at the point 
P, and its equation become^ 

Y-S-lX-*) g. 

For example, in the curve represented by 

af*s=ay”, 

dx nsc’ 

and the equation of tlie tangent at the point a;, y is 

m n — 

X y 

This furnishes a simple construction for the tangent at any point 
on a parabolic curve. (Compare Eicci’s construction given in the 
Introduction, p. 7.) 

If the equation of the curve be given in the form w«=/(a;,y)s=0, 
dx dy dx ' 

and the equation of the tangent is 

(x-«) 1=0. 

70. Again, the normal at the point {x , y), being peipendicular 
to the tangent, has for its equation 

dtc da . 

the cuiwe being referred to rectangular axes of coordinates. 

^ 71. The line TM in fig. 6 is usually called the subtangent and KM 
the subnormal. It is easily 
seen that 

MR=^,TM=|-=y^, 
dx ^ dy 

dx 

ns it otherwise be 

written. 

Again, if the angle 

prM=^, 

and 

the length of the normal 


we have tan 

dx 



' PR«ysec 
also that of the tangent 


PT=y coseo • 


72. In general, if the equation of a curve be given in terms of 
any two variable coordinates, the position of the tangent at any 
point can be determined by finding the ultimate ratio of the,corre- 
sfionding elementary .variations of the coordinates at the point. 
Xewton gave, -in his Opascula^ several applications of such sjrstems 
of coordinates. In particular, it may he noticed that he considered 
the case of w'hatare now called Infocal curves, i.e,, where the equa- 
tion is expressed in terms of the distances from two fixed points. 
Newton illustrated his method by finding the tangent to a Car- 
tesian oval, styled by liim an ellipse of the second order* The same 
I«t)hlcm, in a more general case, was studied by Leibnitz {Ac* Enid., 
1693)^ who gave a method of dra^ving tangents to curves given in 
terms of the distances from an}*' number of fixed points. 

73. At a double point on a curve (see Cuitvu, vol. vi. p. 719), 

we have ^=o and ; and ^ at such a point becomes inde- 

dx dy ^ dx ‘ 

dx ^ 
du 
dy 

— 

dy 

<Z-J6 , rf-w dy 


terminate,— being of the form 


, since 
. dx 


'^Pplj'big the method of § 58, the true value of becomes 
in this case that of 


ds^^'doAy dx 


dxdy 


i.c,, V:iL 


dv^ 

dx'^ 


, d-it dy 
* dyr dx 
d'H dy 


fit 

ded^^ dxdy dx 
d^H - (Iru * 
Kbdij dif fte 


Hence 


da^^ dxdy dx 


0. 


The roots of this equation in ^ give the tangents to the two 

branches of the curve at the doable point. 

Double points are distinguisbed into three classes, according as 
the, roots of this equation arc (1) real and unequal, (2) real and 

eqnal, or (3) imaginary, j.c.,asf.^y_^^ ^is >, =, or <0. 

\dxdyj dx~ dy- ^ ’ 

Of these the first are called nodes, the second czwps, and the third 
conjugate points. They are frequently also stjded by Professor 
Cayley's nomenclature as crunodcs, spinodcs, and acnodcs. Sec 
vol. vi. p. 723. 

74. In the general discussion of curves it is usually more con- 
venient to refer them to a system of trilincar coordinates (see voL 
vi p. 719), in which the position of a point is detennined by its 
distances from three fixed lines. The equations of cuiTes in the 
system are homogeneous. 

Again, if (a;, y, z), (a/, y', sf) denote two points in such a sys* 
tern, the coordinates of any point on the line joining these points 
may be represented by 

- Aa;+ica;', \y+Kf, ac+kz'. 

Hence, to determine the points in which the line joining x, y, z to 
nf, f, d intersects a curve of the?ith degree, we substitute 
\y+K]/, fora?, y, z in the equation of the curve, =0 ; then 

by Taylor’s theorem (§ 57) the result may be written 


, f j da ,da , du\ 

1«-V/ ,d.d 
1.2 \ dx^ ^ dy 


. A” 


or 


\”u+K”-^KAa+ 


A«"V 
1 . 2 




where A stands for the symbol of operation 

The roots of this equation in — determine the coordinates of the 

K 

points of intersection of the line and the cun^e. 

If the'point x, y, z lie on the curve, we have u^O ; if in addi- 
tion we have 

^ du , , da . . du ^ ^ ^ 

then a second point of intersection of the line with the curve will 
be consecutive to x,y,z; and Ati=0 is the equation to the tangent 
at the point x, y, z. 

Again, if the latter expression Au vanish identically, tlie point 
x,yyZi 3 Ci double point on the curve ; or, in other words, every line 
passing through it meets two branches of the curve there. The 
equation A-u=0 is in this case that of the pair of tangent lines at 
this point to these two branches. 

This method is evidently suscei)tible of much extension. 

Asymptotes. 

75. The method of the calculus furnishes a ready mode of deter- 
mining the asymptotes to algebraic curves. By an asymptote we 
understand a tangent w'hose point of contact is situated at an in- 
finite distance. 

To find the asymptotes to a curve oE the ?ith degree, we suppose 
its equation written in the form 

«n + Wn-l+Wn-2+ • • • + + 

where Un is a homogeneous expression of tlie nth degree in x and 

Again, waiting Un^xf^ 
the equation becomes * 

(-!■)+«-/. (!■)+»="-'/= (!•)+<'»-''’ • 

Let y=KX+v bo the equation of any right line ; then, to find its 

. V V . 

points of intersection with the cun-e, we substitute « + “ for “j 

the preceding equation, and, after expansion by Taj'lors theorem, 
wc arrange according to powers of x ; this gives 

is"/o(K) + ®"'^{/i('0 +»/(>(«)} 

^ jjn-i j/,(K) -f i/' i(k) + oW) + &C. •=• 0. 

Xowif the line y-^KX+v he an asymptote, two of the roots of ttiu 
equation in x must be infinite, and consequently wc have 
/o(ic) = 0 , and /,(«) + »/'c{if) - 0 . 

xin. — 4 



If k ’ be a root of/^KWO, the corrtsponding value of v is 

"am; 

f Lil the u^uition 

in^v cverr cunc of tlie 7itb degree has in general n asymptote, 
r^l or imirinaiT- If the eciuation of the curve contams no terns 
of the degrte v-l, the r asmptotes are represented by the eqna- 

*** h/the W.C T^hen /ofie) has a pair of roots each equal to then 
;*'(/* -0, and the corresponding value of v is, in general, 

In sacii ca*ics the corresponding asymptote is situated at innm^. 
'Hie T^'^rahola is the simplest case of this, having the Ime at in- 
tinitv for its asymptote. Branches of this class belongmg to a emve 
are parabolic, while a branch having an asymptote mthin a 
nic^isurahle distance is called liypcrholic. , 

It i- e^«y to e'^tablish an analogous method for finding asymptotes 
to curves w ho^e equations arc given in polar coordinates. 

The equations to the real asymptotes in the following curves are 
canlj' found bj the above method. 

{1} Ans.x^iia, 2/=±a. 

(2) M y+a“0, y-a«0, 

(3, + + „ r-»-a«0,a?-2a-0 

x-y-c^Q. 

(4) Trove that the as}Tnploles to a curve of the third degree meet 
the ciuvc in points which lie on a right line. 

(5) Show' that the curv e ~ na; 2 ir + *= 0 has a parabolic 

asymptote, and find its equation. 

Cunaturc^ i!7io?i'te, Points of Inflexion, 

70. Tlic won! cur\atU’*o indicates deviation from a right line, 
the ciiuature at an} point on a curve being greater or less accoid- 
ing as it deviate^ more or less rapidly from the tangent at the 
point. 

The rui vaturc at any point on a curve is obtained by determining 
the circle which has the same curvature ns that of the curve at the 
jK>int. Lit ds bo an indefinitely small element of the curve, 
.tml dfp the angle between the tangents at its extremities, then 

Tcprcsvutb the radiub of the circle which has the same curvature. 
™ is accordingly called the Tadixts of cxirvatxivc of the curve at the 

C(9 

jioiiit The ( irclo i'» called tlic eirclf of curvature, and its centre 
th*' c-nlre <f mriaturr, corjcsponding to the point on the curve. 
Denoting the radius of the citclo ot cm\atnro by p, vre have 

ds 

Again, if x, j/ Im; tbe coordinates of the point, and t}> be measured 
froin the avis of a, then, since ds is tlio limit of tlio lij-potliennse of 
a right-angled triangle ot nliicli dr, dy arc tbe limits of the sides, 
hv.t 

d'y 


dr 


dr- 




dtp 

dx 


dtp 


Urn 




5 


seeV 


This value of p can be readily established from geometrical con- 
siderations, and is frequently useful, more especially in applications 

ofthe calculus to physical ash onomy. 

77. If the centre of curvature for each jjomt on a plane curve be 
taken, we get a new curve called its eiohitc, ^so, with respect to 
the evolute, the original curve is called an involute^ and may he 
described from its evolute by the uniolling a sti etched string sup- 
posed ivound 1 ound the evolute. In tins motion each point on the 
string describes an involuteto the curve. The curves of tlie system 
thus described aic said to he parallel. Aram, fiom its aennition, 
it is plain that the evolute of a cm ve is the locus of the points of in- 
tersection ofthe normals drawn at consecutive points on the curve. 

78. Cmiiact of Cut vcs. — Suppose two curves, leprescnted by the 
equations y=f(p:) and y=4>{x), to liave a point {x, y) in common, 

then/(aj)'=<ft(a:). . , , .. i 

Let a;+7i he substituted for x in both equations, and suppose 
y^ and y. to he the corresponding oi-dinates, then 

2/1 =/(» + =/(“) + ¥'(•>:) + 

y„ ■= <f>{x + h) = ^{x) -b It <p'ix) + 4>"{x) -b &c. 

• yi-2/2=^i I + 1 

K’ovr, if/X®)'=^X»)> ivehavo 

2/1-2/!=]^ |/"(aj)-<^"(a;) j I + &C , 

and the cuives have a common tangent. In this case the -curves 
have a contact of the first older, and when 7i is small the difference 
between the ordinates yi and y^ is a small quantity of the second 
order. 

If in addition/"(ir)-0"{iiJ)> we Lave 

i i + 

In this case the diffeiencc of the ordinates is a small quantity of tlie 
third order ; and the curves aie said to have a contact of the secoxid 
order, and approach indefinitely nearer to each otlicr at the point 
of contact than in the former case. 

Also, since 3 ^ 1 “ changes its sign with that of h, the curves 
intersect, as well as*touch, at the point of contact 
If, moreover, the curves have a contact of the third 

order. 

In general, if /(a:) = ^(a-), /'(«) = /'(»)= ^"(k) 

the curves aic said to have a contact of the nth oidei 

at the point. 

It is plain from what precedes that, if two cuives have a contact 
of the ?ith order, no curve having ^vith either a contact of a low’er 
order can pass between them. 

We shall illustrate this theorj* of the contact of curves by finding 
the circle which has a contact of the second older with the curve 
y«/(a5) at the point (», y). 

Suppose (a;“a)-+(y"-/3)-=It- to he the equation of the circle, 

then, by the pieceding, ^ and ^ must be tbe same foi the circle 
ax CLx- 

and for the curve at the point. 

Differentiating twice successively the equation of the circle we 
get 


dr- 


iii<» tire -don for the* radiu»? of curvature was given by »Tohn 
erroulh Krv Idorx^n^ 1701). 

cuT\Mturc becomes infinite at a point for which 
h poinU are stjkd lolxiis of inflexion on the curve, 




uiV; 5nfl»vion called a stationary 

\ 'TL i'-*« ) ' I F' * V. ■ ctiircisions for the radius of ciin-a- 
1 JTt t-n l« p vtily obtained. 


Cl, , and sin - g , 
if ar ♦ 1 *ahca *. the it. Ic p ndnnt v.iriablp, we have 

^ dr\7r- ’ - 

p r'f \ 

-Vi' 


d^ 


a-j/ 
dy- * 


r. tt - ,‘r! ®"S5n is 

r .-w ttiR r. tl . j« ,nt i . gn^a by the conation 


p' r 


rr 

th^ 


«-« + (2/-«^' 


and 


1 -b 




w 

\rfaj 


{y-Pi 




'dx- 


= 0 . 




Hence !{==(* _„)=+(y_; 3 ) 2 ^ 

\ 'd^ir J 

This agrees with the value for the ladius of cuivature found in 
§ /6, and shows, as IS indeed evident, that the ciiclc of cnrvatuio 
IS the circle having a contact of the second order at the point in 
which it touches the curve. ^ 

Agiin, it X, y bo eliminated between the pieceding diflerential 

equation of a cm ve con- 

ee«oral determine their 
1 allies so that the curve shall liave .1 contact of the order n - 1 with 

so tlist y, jg . , ^ , . . . blinl! liaro Uie same vnlnes foL tlio 
two curves at tlie point. 

‘ determined haring a contact of the highest older 

I iliViAcf as oseulatiny cTv;. For 

dent constants "ght line contains but two indepen- 

onir aS 'the general of a contact ofthe fast de^e 

S , quation of a circle lias three independent con- 
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slants, and accordingly the circle admits in general of a contact 
of the second degree with a curve at any point. The parabola 
has four independent constants, and consequently admits of a 
contact of the third order ; and so on. 

Again, introducing the additional condition /(")(»;) a 
finite number of pomts is seen to exist at which the osculating 
curve has a contact one degree higher ; thus a tangent may have 
contact of the second order, an osculating circle contact of the 
third order, and so on. 

In the case of a right line, we have 

where This agrees with the 

condition found for a point of inflexion in § 76. The problem of 
contact admits of being considered also from a geometrical point 
of view, i.c,, from the consideration of the nmab^v o£ consecutive 
points of intersection of two curves. 

79. The discussion of evolutes and involutes originated with 
“Huygens, in his celebrated work, Horologium Oscillatonum (1673), 
published before the invention of the calculus. Huygens’s investi- 
gation is purely geometrical. The definition of the osculating 
circle was first mven by Leibnitz, in the Acta Eruditorum^ 1686, 
where he pointed out its great impoi*tance in the study of curves. 
Xewton, in his Trinevpia^ makes frequent use of the theory of the 
radius of curvature, and of its connexion with evolutes. 

Hewton also observed that the ludius of curvature becomes 
infinite at a point of inflexion, and vanishes at a cusp^alled by 
hita punctiiTti rectitudinisj o^ndipunctum curvaturse injinitas^ respec- 
tively. See Opusc.j i pp. 121, 122, ed. Cast. 

It is w^orthy of remark that Sluze, in his Mesoldbum seu dum 
mediae proportionalcs^ &c. (1659), pointed out a general method for 
the determination of points of inflexion (puTicta ftexus contrarii), 
by reducing it to a question of maxima and minima^ viz., to finding 
when the intercept made by the tangent, measured along any axis 
from a fixed point on it, is a maximum or a minimum. This 
method he applied successfully to the conchoid of Hicomedes. 

(1) It is easily found as above that the radius of curvature at 

any point on the curve is equal to ' 

(2) The following expression for the radius of curvature in polar 
coordinates, — 






mr 


can be easily deduced. 


cPr « f c?r\® * 

+2 1 ~ I 

\d^) 


(3) If — , this becomes 

T 


i — -—1 • 




dru 

de- 


(4) Hence at a point of inflexion we have 

dru 


u + 


d&- 


«0. 


(5) The origin is a point of inflexion on the curve represented by 
the equation 2^3+ 

(6) The length of the radius of curvature at the origin in the curve 
sin nS is ^na. 

(7) If on the tangent to a curve a constant length be measured 
from the point of contact, the normal to. the locus of the points thus 
taken passes through the corresponding centi*e of curvature of the 
proposed curve. 

(8) In the ellipse 2^+^=l, if we take x^a cos 0, y=b sin 0, 

a* V 

the coordinates a, jS of the centre of curvature of any point are 
given by the equations 

a^-b- o ^ b--ar . , ^ 

a=» cos^ 0 ; — 7 — sm^ 0- 

a 0 

(9) At a cusp (compare § 73) the radius of curvature is zero for 
both branches. 

(10) In some cases two branches of the same curve may have a 
conUct of the second or of a higher order. For instance, it is easy 
to show that at the origin two branches of the curve 

2 / “ — 22py “I" 0 

have equal finite radii of curvature. 

Eiivelopes. 

80. K we suppose a series of different values given to a in the 
equation 

Ax, y, a)=0 , 

then for each value we get a distinct curve, and the above equation 
may be regarded as representing aii indefinite number of curves, a 
single determinate^ curve corresponding to each distinct value of o, 
provided a enters into the equation in a rational form only. 


If now WQ regard the parameter a as varying continuously, and 
consider the two curves 

^ Ax, Vt a)=0, /(a;, y, a-{-Aa)*=0, 
then the coordinates of their points of intersection satisfy each of 
these equations, and therefore also satisfy the equation 
Ax, g 4- Att) -/(ar, y, g) 
ila 

Now, in the limit, Avhen Aa is infinitely small, the latter equa- 
tion becomes 


-=0, 


dfipc, y, a) 
da 


‘ 0 . 


Hence the locus of the points of uUiviate intersection for the 
entire system of curves represented by/(a;, y,'o)=0 is obtained 
by eliminating a between the equations 

Hi a)=0 and if* “L q. 
da 

'This locns is called the envelope of the sj'stem, and it can he easily 
seen that it is touched by every curve of the system. 

For instance, suppose L, M, H to be given functions of a; and y, 
and a a parameter, to find the envelope of the system of curves 
represented by the equation 

La“ + 23SIa + H 0 . 

Here /(ar, y, a)=La2^2Ma+N ; 

. <yfey,«) ^2La+2M. 

, da 

Consequently the envelope is the curve represented by the equation 

LN-M2. 

For examjjle, if L, M, ST represent right lines, the envelope of 
the moving line 

La®+2jSda+H=0 , 

is the conic LH=1I-. 

In general, if the equation of the moving curve be of the form 
Poa”+Pia«-i + P2a«-2+ . . . +P„=0, 
where Pq , P^, Pg . - . P» are given functions of x and y, the 
envelope is obtained by the elimination of a between the propobed 
equation and its derived equation 

7iPoa"“i+(w— l)Pia““2+&c. =0. 

It is accordingly represented by the condition that the equation in 
a should have equal roots ; this condition is called the discrimviani 
of the equation. For eicamples see Salmon’s Higher Plane Curves^ 
Arts. 85, 86. 

81. In many cases the equation of the moving curve is of the form 
Ax, y, a, i3)=0, 

where the parameters a, p are connected by an equation 

0(a, i8)=0. 

In this case we regard jS as a function of a, and thus we get by 
differentiation 

da'^dp da ’ da'^dfi da * 
consequently, if we make ^ 

0 




"dp ’ 


and the required envelope is obtained by the elimination of a, P, K 
between these and the twn given equations. 

For example, let it he proposed to find the envelope of a line of 
given length (a), whose extremities move along tivo fixed rect- 
angular axes. 

Here, taking the fixed lines for coordinate axes, and denoting the 
intercepts by a and p, we have 

anda2+/32=a2. 

a P 


Hence 

from which we get 


|=A0; 


a- 


c?-=arx, j3'*=a-y. 


and the eq^uation of the envelope is , 

a:2-{-2/5=rt5. 

This envelope was discussed by John Bernoulli in the Ada Erud., 
1692. 

Again, to find the equation to the evduto of an ellipse, regarded 
as the envelope of its normals. Here we have the equations 

aiid-^.+^ = l, 

a P ^ a- 6* 

where a, P are the coordinates of a point on the ellipse. Ucuce 


arx a 

—IT “A — T, 
a- a-' 


h-y . 

— ^ « —At:; 

P- 6- 


audff^ easily obtain as the required equation 
(a.r)J (5y)5 {a- - Ir)h 
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billed according to the same laws as ordinary algebraic symbols 
oi quantity, such as a and h\ and we can wadily infer that the 
theorems iu oriuary algebra (compare A tennuA, vol, i. p. 619, § 8, 9) 
which depend solely on such laws of combination are ca pable of being 

extended to similar theorems depemling on the symbols ^ and 

tly 
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The nrccediDg method can be readily extended to the general case 
in which the equation of the moving curve contains any number 
7i of variable parameters, which arc connected by n-1 equations 

of condition. . . . x- i 

82. Tlie theory of envelopes, or of ultimate intersections, may oc 
<5aid to have originated with the investigations of Huygens on 
evolutes, already referred to, and those of Tsclumhausen on caustics 
I Ada EnidHorum, 16S2). These authors, however, merely toated 
«cometri<^ly a few cases of moiring right lines, and did not mve any 
general method for the investigation of such problems. Leibnitz 
was the first who gave a general process for the solution of this 
class of questions [Acta Mniditomm, 1692, 1694). His metliod 
docs not difier in any material respect from that here given. 

(1) To find the envelope of the parabolas described by a pro- 
jectile discharged from a given point with a given velocity, but at 
ditferent angles of elevation. ^ 

If c be the angle of elevation, and h the height due to the initial 
velocity, the equation of the parabolic path is 

tanc- 

cos-c 

Let tan c^a, and the equation becomes 


4?& 


4/4 


t 

4/4 


> 0 . 


Consequently the equation to the required envelope is 
y^«»4A(/4-a?), 

which represents a parabola. 

This problem is the first that was brought fonvard on the locus 
of the ultimate intersection of curved lines. It was proposed by 
Duillier to John Bernoulli, who solved it, but not by any geneml 
method {Counner. JSpist Lcib, ct JSern., yol. i. p. 17). 

(2) To find the envelope of the system of conics represented by 
tlie equation 

tt a-H ’ 

where a is a variable parameter. Proceeding os before we get as 
the equation to the envelope + Hence we infer 

that a sj'stcm of confocal conics may be reg^ed as inscrihed in the 
same imaginary quadrilateral. 

(3) Find the envelope of the plane 

^ - 1 

-y -I h — 

I 7)1 71 

in wliicli the parameters /, mj, n are connected by the equation 

® revolves with a uniform angular velocity, ivhile 
one of its points moves uniformly along a fixed right line, prove that 
its envelope is a cycloid. o j 

Symbolic Methods. 

SJ. The analogy between successive ditferentiatiou and ordinary 

V''» Leibnitz and tlie early u-ritora on the 

calculus, and afterwards more cspecia" ’ " 



.... ^ovv/. me nrst rrntevs who appear to have civen 

in the same journal, in 1814. Setvoia 
more especially exhibited the principles on which the le'dtimaev of 

SSjaSL'icSSl'^i' *^ of ^ration 

method _ is wiitten in the form and the symbol 

^ u regaled m the light of an operation, supposed to be made ou the 
fumtion li According to the established principles of differentiation. 

-1 B). 

a1'., \ 

And, if u be a ffmetion of a? and y, 

\^) (4)« • . . (3). 

Hence \ve observe tbV the symbols ^ i * v 

uav 1 C S3 niDois^^ond^ operate and are corn- 


er on the symbol ^ and any constant a. Such results aro in general 
' dse 

capable of extension to any symbols that are .subject to ihc same 
laivs of combination. 

The laiv embodied iu equation (i) is called the dislribulivo law; 
the second, in (2), is called the index or c:i'poncntial law ; and the 
third, in (3), the co?nwi«/«/a’C law. 
itisconvenieut to denote the preceding symbols by single letters. 

Accordingly we may suppose tho symbol ^ to be represented by D, 

(ul' 

and by J)\ &c. 
dy 

In genera], if v, p denote two symbols of operation sucli that 

p(;f+v)«pw+pif, 

7rpn«pTii, 

then tlic symbols w, p jicssess the distributive, commutative, ami 
exponential x^roperties. 

For oxamxdc, siqipose E* represent tho operation of cliangiiigo; 
into x+?i in any function of a*, i.e., sujqiose E4^{aj)«0(a:4*/i). 
Then 

Ea 1 ^(a;)4*ijf(.);) 1 ^<p[x+h)+if,{.c-rh)’^EK^{:c) + Ejiip{x) • 

Moreover, E* denoting the operation of changing a; iutoa;+L“, wo 
have 

Ei^(a:) « I:)i • • Eji^fic) ea EA^^>(a; + A) « -f- /i + X‘} . 

In like manner 

EtEA0(.c)«0(a:+/i+Z;)«Eji^i^fr(a;}, . •. EAEjt^i{a?)«.EAEA5l(a?), 

Hence tho symbols Ea, Ea are commutative. 

Also tho equation 

'EkEu<p{x) e» Ea+i^Coj) 
may be written, s^mibolicallj', thus 

EaEa^^Ea+a. 

This shows that tho s^unbol Ea is of tho nature of an cxiioncntial : 
and may be written iu tho form E* . 

84. This symbol can also be connected with Taylor’s expansion. 
Urns, if wo sopamto tho symbols of operation from those of 
quantity in Taylor s tlicorozn, it may be written 

/(aj+;i) = ^l + AD + ^D"-+j^D3 + . . 

“^‘Lougli we can give no direct meaning to tlie symbol 
c 0, except as the representative of tlic symbolic expansion ^ 


1+AD+^D=+ . . 


, 74» ^ 


Pi-eceding section regard it as equivalent to the 
In like manner we may write 

„ l/)=4i(a;+ft,2/). 

^If now wc suppose both sides operated on by the sj-mbolctD', wo 

Hence ‘ 2^) = ^{a?+^, y+i) . 

'M.x+Ji, y+*)-=c*n+ii>'0(a;, y) 

“{l + (AD+iD')+A(AD+*D')=+. . .}^(a-,y) 

•= (a-, y) + 7l ^ ^ i / ;r 2<^ \ . J, 

I ^ilso Arbogaat, Cal dcs Lit nn \ 

write ^ L is infinitely s7naU wo may 

And in geUemf ^(*+/O=0(a;+2A), &c. 

How suppose n/4»a, and wo get 

a 

0(-«+a) = (l+AD)Aeifa;). 



But when A is infinitely small, we may, by analogy (see § 21), assume 

i- ■ ' ' 

Hence ^(a: + a) = , as before. 

86. Again, as in § 84, representing the 33rmbol by E, we may 
write 

Also, if A prefixed to any function of x denote the operation of 
taking the increment of that function when x receives the incre- 
ment unity, we have 

/(a;+l)-/(aj)==A/(a;). 

Accortogly E/(a:) =* (1 + A)/(a;) . 

And, by the index law, we have 

or >^j;+n)«^l+nA+ 

=/(«)+«A/(a;)+ Ay{a;)+&c. 

' Adopting the notation &c., this leads 

to the following fundamental theorem of the cdculus of finite dif- 
ferences 

Again, since 

A=E— 1 , w'e have A”M,===(E-l)"ifx- 
Hcncc, in like manner. 

For example. 

Again, if A”0”‘ represent the value of A**.i"» when x==0, wo have 

A"0" = a” -n(n- 1)” + ~J ^(n - 2 )" - . . . 

The numbers represented by the symbol A*»0“, called the diflferences 
of the powers of zero, are of freciuent occurrence in analysis^ and 
their values can be readily tabulated from tlxis series. 

87. Again, since 

D(«»)=^{ot) = + «^«=(Dx+I>»)m« , 

in which we suppose to opemto on u only, and Dg on v only, 
we infer that 

D«(24r)=(Di+D2)*»Mi; 

= { + . . . j «« . 

^ ^ d"-^u . cPu d^“^ic d^v 

dy^ dx 1 .2 ’ 

This h Leibnitz’s theorem, given in § 27. 

This result can be extended to' the ?ith differential of the product 
of any number of functions. 

88. More generally, if t{f(a?) represent any function of x, and if 
f{x) be any rational function, and we suppose Di operates on ic only, 
and Do on only, we have 

/(D)i^(aj)«=/[Di+Do)^(a;)w 

='/'(a!)/(D)tt+if/(a:)/(D)K+^^|^/'(D)w + &C. 

In like manner the eq[uation 

/(aj).^(D)i6 = ,^(D)/(a:)tt-f(D)/X»)M+lJ?5)/'^^^ . . . 

X 

can be established. 

These expansions form the basis of Hargreave’s well-known 
memoir on the ^‘Solution of Differential Equations” (Philosophical 
Transactions^ 1848). Hargreave observes that on mere inspection of 
Aese results it is apparent that if D be substituted for a?, and - x for 
® former equation transforms into the latter. Hence, in any 
diiremntial equation and in its symbolical solution, if the foregoing 
substitutions be made we shall obtain another form, accompanied 
with its symbolical solution. This principle was applied by 
Hw^eave to the solution of several dassespf difterential equations. 

89. Again, if in Leibnitz’s theorem we make , we get 

=c«^D»+ + ’i^izia2Dn-3+ . , 

' =<;«(£) 


Accordingly 

(D+a)”2A=*o-‘«D"(e«zO • 

Hence w'c readily.infer that, if f(a) represent any function involv- 
ing orAy positive integral powers of a, we shall huye 

/(D +a)z4=c-‘«;/(D)e«zt . 

Again, if this be transformed by assuming c*=y, ive have ^=, 7 / 

dx 

and 

Hence the foregoing result may be exhibited as follows : — 
/(yD'+a)z4=y-**/(yD')2/*M . 

This may he written 

y(a:D + a)te = aj ” “/(a;D)®®z6 . 

90. The interpretation of negative and fractional powers of a 
symbol of operation is a subject necessarily suggested by the intro- 
duction of such symbols. We pass over all allusion to the case of 
fractional powers, as no satisfactory theory for their intei'pretation 
has as yet been arrived at. The interpretation of an integer 
negative power of a symbol is easily estabushed, and is in all cases 
of the nature of an inverse problem. 

For instance let ?r be a symbol of operation such that 

7rzt=i; , 

then, if u be ^ven and tc unknoivn, we may write 

and the problem contained in the inverse symbol of operation will 
be answered when, by any process, we have determined u so as to 
satisfy the equation or In other words, avo 

define the inverse symbol to be that which the direct operation 

TV simply annuls ; and this is in accordance Avith the analogy of 
ordinary algebra. 

For example, since D/(aj) =/'(«:), Ave Avrite D“i/'(^)=/(a;), and 
the symbol D*^ is equivalent to an integration. In like manner 
D“” is equivalent to n successive integrations. 

Similarly the symbol (D+a)~" is regarded as the inverse of the 
symbol (D+a)”, z.c., such that 

(D+a)“ (D + a)-"zt— 74, 

AVe now proceed to investigate hoAv far the equation 
/(D 4-a)24=^“®*/(D)c«z4 
holds for inverse symbols. 

We have already seen that when n is a positive integer 
(D+a)"M==c"«*D"fi“*24=i;, suppose j 74 =(D-l-a)*"!;. 
Lloreover from, the equation 

Ave get D”a“t 4 =c‘^zz , 

or . 

Consequently (D+a)-”z;«e“ ®*D " • 

Hence Ave infer that the symbolic equation also holds for negative 
powers of D. 

91. In general, since 

we have . 

Again 

■(D + 4>Xx) , 

■ =<?-<? ; 

aud in general 

|D + ,pXa:)yu=e-^^'>D”e'l^^'>u , 

where n is an integer. 

From this avc condude that in all interpretable cases Ave have 

/{D + ,/>Xx)}u=e-'^^V{'^)e'^^"'^u . 

The results here given have been generalized and extensiA'ely em- 
ployed in the integration of differential equations^ by Boole. See 
Philosophical Transactions, 1844 ; also Boole’s Differential Eqita^ 
chapter xvii. , , 1 1 

92. AVe conclude tliis short account of symbolic nietliocls by 
applying them to establish one or two Avell-knoA\'u formulae. 

It has been shown already (§ 84) that we may aatUo 
(g^n — l)0(a:) = 0(aj + h) — <fi(x) . 

Hence “ 0 (a!) - 1 )“^ h) - 0 (a:)J- . 



Hence 
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can be transformed into the shape 

. . .]■«-« X. (Boole.) 

(7) Apply the method of operations to the proof of Herschel's 
CKpansion for F(c*) (FhilosopMcal Transacthnsp 1816). 

If we make fl«=0 in the equation 

/(D)c'«=c«/(0, 

we have 

/(0='/(D)c®S Avhere D represents the symbol ^ . 

dO 

If now'/(i)s=F(cO, we get 

F{c') =F{c®) . c« = F{1 + A)c0‘ 


30 

Multiplying by h, and operating on both sides with the symbol of 
ilijferentiation D, we get 

= 1 5i>(a:+7O-0(fl:) | • 

But, by analogy from § 53, we may write 

-^4^3 , I I + Sc. 

+;()«= 0 ( 55 ) + Y |^'(a: + 7i) + 0'(3O|- -^|0"(a:+7i)-^>"(a’)| 



+ ( - ^ 2”^. . \ 2ji + A) - + &c. 

Tliis ivjjuU IS (Inc to Stirling, and has important applications. 

lo cfjmpletc this proof it is necessary to consider the question of 
the couvcrgency or divergency of this series. On this investiira. 
tion^soo BerlTsind, Cakul JnUgml, Art. 374. 

93. Again, in the calculus of finite difierencesy if we consider the 
finite symbol of summation :£ as the inverse to that of finite differ- 
« iK'es A, i\c have 

.r ) ^ A ' > ^(a:) « ^ 

\ ^ 1.2 iTOTi 

‘f + &c. 

in 0/ W/Lwtfe, 1872 


-F(l)+(Fa + A).0 + Af(1+a).0H &c. 

I * A 

(Gregory, Camb. Math. Jour., 1838.) 

(8) Prove the equation 

/(D)0(c*)c” =» 0(E)/(r)c", 
where D represents^, and E represents c^. 


Also 


/ 




(Bronwin, Camb. and Dub. Mafh. Jour., 1848.1 
(3) Prove the symbolic equation 


<^(^)/<»)X-/(D)0(« - x)X , 



OakutJ^fam:}mni;^T" “ Hovicl's 

f3) Prove the sj-mlmlic equation in finite differences 
(E - a)’»X «» rt''+fA«n ““X 

where i: is the symbol e» {Cre^orr CVtjhA * ir r 
. t'^^oori, camb. Math. Jour., 1837) 

( 0 If Tr .and p be sjnnhols of opciation such that 

•*p P^^Pl, ^Pl , rn ft 

pmve the following .-lyinholic equation " ‘ ' 


equations can be 


U^nhin, 1.2 0(D) 

'""•""'"■‘■imlim or 11,0 fom 


1^® regarded as a variable independent of tbe opera- 
frmfSn ^<0^/ operations, is to be replaced by ar. 

& «• <'”<* 

Cfianqc of Independent Variable. 

94. In the application of the calculus it is often necessarv to 
orifnaSy independent variables instead of tLso 

required to transform a function of y, x, 
^ ^ , &c., into a function of y, x being supposed a 

function oFt. 

Lot the functions § , , &c., be represented by o', x", &c., 

then ivc Imvc m all cases 


oi dt * 


da: of dt ’ 


also 


Again 



i- dy\ 1 / ^dT-y .,dy\ 

da,- do\ d at) eg df ^ ' 


,3 ,ix'^-af4y' 

d«= “'dt 
dar* dx \ i?j 



-i I I j 

lififiroiifin’le /vr :a- _. ' 


and so on for differentials of higher order. 

If y be taken as the independent variable, we Lave 


ai~ • 

Hence 

daj dx ’ d.i-~ 

dy 

<P>/ 


d-y „ 

flfi -0, &C, 

- ^ ^ 
dy" ’ 


/c^y ' 

„ \dy) 

^d\v) , 

' idysj fly (^^3 ( > ^ 


for the fir&ttimVhf tbe'^n/w^^^ independent variable were given 
The general tW of tmnrff ±1 L’H6pitah 

e.vynt by Euler in his Calc Diff ° discussed at considei-able 

« t!.. »«, of l„ ^ 

^•“0(r, fl), 2/«0{r, 0), 

Then 

dr dx dr'^dy ^ i 
d* fh> dy 

de dxdo'^'dyTe'. 


\ 
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Hecce 


^ dy 

dv de dr dr dS . 
dx dx dy dx dy ^ 
rfr dr do 

dv ^ dr dr dO ^ 

Hr do dr dO 

Tn like manner ^ deduced, but their general values 

dur dip 

are too complicated for insertion here. ^ 

A case which commonly arises is in the transformation from 
rectangular to polar coordinates. 

In this case, we have a?= r cos 0, 2^ — r sin 0 , and 

€lv jlv sin 0 dv 

— *=COS0-5 -yx > 

dx dr r dO 

dv . ^dv cos 0 dv 

— **Sin Oy-’h yz • 

dy dr r dO 

Tr drv f ^d sin0 d\f Av sin 0 fZr\ 

Hence 

«. Arv 2 sin 0 cos Of 1 dv drv \ 

— ? — {Trrm] 

sin-g dv ^ sin"g dry 
r dr * 7 ^ dO^ * 

The corresponding value of ^ is got by substituting-^ ~ 0 instead 

of 0 in the last equation. Hence wc easily find 
(Pv ^ dry drv 




1 dv^ 1 
dsr ‘ dy-^dr^ ’ r dr ' dg*- 


95. Another important case, which is of extensive application in 
geometry, is tliat of linear transformations. 

Let us consider the case of three variables, and suppose 


then 


aX-j-JY-f cZ, 

y^a 

'X+iT+c'Z, 

dtv 

dv , ,dv , 

.4v 

dKT 

“f* 

dx dy 


dv 

*ss 




dY 

dx • 

dv 

dz’ 

dr 



,4v 

dZ“ 


du‘ 


dh 

/ d 

. d 

..d\- 




f drv ^ ^ n ^ drv 

= rr-T-;. T- 2aa y-y- -r y-yr 

dur _ dxdy dxdz dydz 

Again, if we suppose a:', :f to be transformed by a similar sub- 
stitution, I.C., 

af=aX'+5Y'+cZ', &c., 

then, if any function y, z) transform into Y, Z), wc 

shall have 

y+h/, r+Z-=')-^j(X+IrX', Y+ArY', Z+M'). 

If these be expanded, and like powers of k at both sides be equated, 
we have 

Conseriuentli' the functions + &c., are unaltered 

dx dy dz 

by linear transformation. Tliese functions have important geo- 
metrical relations with the original function. J^Iany applications 
of these principles will be found in Salmon’s Higher Plant Curves^ 
as also in his Geometry of Three Dimensions, 

' additional examples are added for illustration. 

(1) If a;=*tan g, 

transforms into 

dry ^ 

(2) If 5 be a function of « and y, and prove that 

when p and q are taken as independent variables we have 


du 


du 


dp ^ dq 


d^ ^ t dru ^ 

dp^ ’ dpdq^Tl-^^ ’ 


where p, g, r, 5, t denote the partial differential coefficients of z 
with respect to x and y, of the first and second orders, 

(3) In the linear transformations in § 95 the determinant (o&V') 
is called the modulus of transformation, and the transformation is 
said to be orthogonal when 

a?.j-y2^a2_X=+Y2+Z2. 

In this case the determinant 


dric 

dr-u 

dru 


dxdy 

dxdz 


d^ 

dru 

dxdy 

dip 

dydz 

dr-u 

dru 

dru 

dxdz 

dydz 

dz^ 


is unaltered by tbe tiunsformation. 

Jaedbians. 

96. Ve now proceed to a short treatment of a remarkable class 
of determinants first studied by Jacobi {De determinaniilnts func- 
tionalibus^ Crelle, 1841), in developing important generalizations of 
the fundamental principles of the differential and integral cdculus. 
If njf 1(3, ... ifn be functions of n independent variables 


’^1? •''23 ' 


a*n , then the following determinant 


du^ 

dui 

d«x 

du^ 

dxi ' 

dara’ 

dx^’’ 

dXn 

diu 

diu 

diu 

dUo 

dxi 

da's’ 

dx^’ 


dun 

dUn 

dUn 

du. 

dOTj * 

dx^ ’ 

dx^’ 

dXn 


was called afunctional ddemiinaiit by Jacobi. Such determinants 
are now* more usually known nsJaeobians, a designation introduced 
by Professor Sylvester, who largel}' developed their properties, and 
gave numerous applications of them in higher algebra, as also in 
curres and surfaces. 

The preceding determinant is frequently represented by the 
abridged notation 

d(u ^ , 7U. . . tin) 


d{x^ 


13 


•Vn) 


The following discussion, for brevity, is limited for the most 
part to the case of tliree variables, but it can be readily extended 
to any number. 

97.’ Altering the notation, we suppose «, r, w to represent func- 
tions of three independent variables, Xy y, z; then (Bertrand, 
Liouvillc's Journal, 1851), if we attribute to each variable an in- 
finitely small increment, there will result a corresponding increment 
for each of the functions. If now we choose arbitrarily a number 
of different systems of increments, there will result a corresponding 
number of s^’stems of increments for the functions. 

Accordingly, representing the increments of x by d^x , d^y d^x 
and similarly for the other variables, we shall have 

, du - du, j ^ dUj 


, du , du , , du, 

d.,H^y- + y-~ a«y + j-OoS: , 

dx - dy dz ^ ^ 


, du , ^ du - , du , 

Consequently, by the fundamental rule for the multiplication of 
determinants, we shall have 


djK, djV, 

d^l y dfX y 

d^Uy d^Vy 


C?j1(7 


d^w 


d^w 


diXi d^Vy 
d^y d^y. 




dttZ 


d^y d^yy dgC 


du, 

dx 

dv 

dx 

dio 

dx 


du 

dy 

dv 

dy 

dxo 

dy 


du 

dz 

dv 

dz 

dw 

dz 


Let the first determinant be represented by (A), the second b}’ 
(B), and the third, or Jacohiariy by J, and wc get J « That is 

to sa5% the Jacobian is the ratio of the determinant of the system 
of infinitesimal increments of the functions to that of the incre- 
ments of the variables. 

This may be regarded as a generalization of tlie definition of the 
derived function in the case of a single variable. 

98. Again, when the functions u, v, w are connected by any rcJa» 
iion their Jacobian vanishes. 

For suppose 1^, v, w to be connected by an equation 

F(W, Vy ?«?)=* 0 , 



for aU values of ffi, y, = ; then, since in this case 

2.0, f-o, S-o. 

dx ’ (fy 
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by 0, vre have by § 97 


weliavc 


dF !^^o, 

dll dx ■ dv dx ' dio dx 

dF du . ^ ^ ^=0, 

du dy ^dv dy 


dw dy 
dF div 

MJL' 

Wi dz dv dz dw dz 


dF du . dF ^=0. 


and similaily 


Consequently, eliminating 
dF 
du ’ 

we get 


dj^ ^ 
dv ’ dxv * 


dx ’ 
d/v 

dZid; 

dx' 


dv 

dz 

dxo 

dz 


du ^ 

^ ’ & 

dfy * 
t?y ’ 

This is an extension of the theorem that when a function of a 
single variable is constant its derived function is zero. 

The converse of the preceding theorem can he cstahlisneu, ^^z , 
if J==0, then the functions v, v, to are no longer indciiendent oi 

These results are readily extended to any number of variables ; 
thus, whenever the functions Mj, tu, • . • Un are connected by a re- 
lation j and conversely. 

d(X\j fl7«> • • • Xn) * • L ___ 

99, Again, if «, v, tv, instead of being given explicitly in tenns 
of X, Vi z, be given implicitly, i.c., if they are connected mtli tliem 
by three equations of the form 

Fi(.c, y, z, u, V, w) = 0, F^{x, y, z, ti, v, w) = 0, F3{a!, y, z, u, v, w) = 0, 
we have, adopting the same notation ns before, 

dy ‘ dz "'■ ■ du ■ dv dw' 


dFi j . dFi , dF, , , dFi 




dF, , dF, , . dF, , dP, . dF, , ,, dF, 

+ ~^d,z = - ^ d,u - -^d,u - — 


and similar equations for the increments * . 
as also others derived from the functions Fo*, Fg 
before, 


dw 
dgO:, &c. 


di.r 




<h- 

d 


ddJ 

d-p d^j 
d^i f?ir 

d..v dj> ih%v 


p X 


(filO 


O^u 


dp dp) 


dx 

dx 

dx 

dx^ 

dti 


^El 

dv 

dy 

dy 

do 

dv 

dv 


dz 

dz 

lEs 

dz 

dEi 

dw 

dF. 

dw 

dw 


This result, when generalized, may he written, as follows 


d {?(„ ■ 

d(Xt, X. 


• Xti) 


:(-!)« 


dFi fTF, 


dF, 

dXi ’ ' ' dXn 


* ‘ ’ dUn 

dF„ dFt 


dF„ dFo 

d.vi dx„ 

• 

dUi ’ * ' d'lCn 

dFn ^Fn 


^Fn 

1 dn^ 


duj ' ■ ' dUn 


Henco 
d0i d^, 
dx dy 
dd>n dipt 
dx dy 
dipi dPi 

dx dy 


dz 

dips 

dz 

^±L 

dz 


d<l>\ 

dx 

^Ih 

dx 

d<l>t 

dx 

dn 

diPt 

dn 

th 

dn 

dipi 

du 

diPs 

dn 

diPt 

du 


dipi 

dy 

dy 

d^j 

dy 

d±i 

dv 

dipi 

dv 

dips 

dv 

dv 

d4>i 

dv 

ddu 

dv 


dipi 

"dz 

dipt 

dz 

dd>.t 

dz 

dw 

dip. 

dw 

dipi 

dtc 

dips 

dw 

d^ 

dir 

di>i 

dw 


C 

Ti 


£ 

A 


I ^ 

dx 

dv 
dx 
dw 
dx 


du 

dy 

jIl 

dy 

dw 

du 


du. 

dz 

dv 

dz 

dw 

ih 


Oonseq^ucntly, the Jacobian of ^»i, ip., w ith respect to x, y, z 
is equal to their Jacobian with rcaitecl to u, v, to nmUijdJca by the 
JacoWn of «, r, to with respect to .r, y,z. 

This is the required generalization in the case of three variables. 

101. Again, It «, v, to bo functions of a, y, z, wo may regard 
X) y, ZV& functions of it, v, to i and it follows iiuuicdiatcly that the 
Jacobian of it, v, to with respect to x, y, z is the recipiocal of the 
Jacohian of .t;, y, z with lespcct to u, v, tc; U. 


du 

du 

du 


dv 

if.r 

dx 

dx 


dz 


dxt 

dr 

dw 

dr 

iL 

dv 


dy 

dy 

£iL 

da: 

dy 

dz 

' 

du 

dv 

dw 

dxo 

dw 

dw 

j 


dz 

dz 

dx 

dy 

dz 


dxi 

dr 

die 


--1 . 


d,w, 

• • • • , 

Hcnco, us 


This, uhcii extended lo ?i Vairmblcs, is the generalization of the 
theorem that the deiived function ot y with rcKpcct to y is tin* 
inverse of that of x with respeet to y. 

The preceding demonstrations arc readily extended to txwy num- 
ber of variables. 'IVlicii generalized for n vaiiahles, the losuUs ate 
written in abridged notation thus— 


and 


^(^1 > > * * * 

J ^2 J • * * OJji) 


f Vj , « * • U/j) 


^ d{ui I « * * * 

, .t'rt ,•••1^11) 


■ a*n) ^0^1 1 ^^2 9 * * ■ 


102. A^in, the Jacobian of auy system conhccrfircsscd as a viono^ 
mial. This result can be established as follows ; — 
jReverting to our original discussion, it is icadily seen that of 
2n quantities, a?i , 0*2 , a’^ . . . a^i , Vi , 1 1 . • - j connected 

by n equations, when any 71 arc chosen at x>Icasuie the others aio 
capable of determination- Consequent!}', if 72-1 of them be 
supposed to remain invariable, all the others may be icgarded as 
changing simultancouslj^ and the intios of their infinitely small 
increments are determined. Ilciice we may suppose our n systems 
of simultaneous increments altiihutedas in the iollowing table : 



driXn 

• * • 4 


dj22| 

'0 

0 

. 0 

0 

doix. 


dpCn 


d.u. 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 


da’-tt 

figlf, 

dtp. 

djUs 

. 0 

0 

. 0 '. 

*0 '. . 


•k • 

rfnW, 

dnXU 

» m 

« • « « 

dnUn 


100. VTc shnU next consider the generalization of theelemeut- 
»rs- theorem 

dx dit dx ’ 

If wc suppose <^j , to represent functions of u. v. to, 

'’f ^ Vi'i then, adopting the 4nie 
notation as befoi’e, and representing the determinant 

di4>i di<t>2 

djfp^ djf>. ^2^3 

^3^1 


The first line indicates that the first system of incremenis attii- 
buted to Xi j X2 • , , Xji arc such that , 7/j , , . Un do noteJiange: 
in the second lino we suppose that iucicments of the second system 
arc such that oJj , 723 . , , 72,, do not change ; and so on. 

Again, since for these values tlic determinants A, B, reduce to 
their diagonal terms, we have, in this case, by § 97, 

j_ dpo dp^ dniu 

dp^ • dp. * dp^ • • • * 

Also, by what has been stated above, the ratios 
^2^2 

✓ i(xX, ' ’ ^,"5^ • • • d^x„ * 

can each be determined iu this case from the given cquatfona 
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Con.sci|iieutlj' tlie Jacobiau of oiir system is the continued pro- 

, . f dll, du.2 ' diia 

duct of - 7 -i , -7- ■ 

djCi ' dx., dXn 

Ju order to calculate —‘-it is ntcessaiy to exprca-s ftj as a func- 

da'i 

tion of a-, , u.,, . . . it,. ; and similarly for tu , u^, kc. 

103. Tor e.\'ami)le, let it be rotinired to find tbe .Tacobian of 
the .system 

Xi » r cos 0i , 

sin cos d »9 
sill 6i sin cos , 

bin 0, sin 0^ . • - cos dn-i^ 
sill 0i MU 0.J , , . sin &n-i . 

Jlero, s<iuiiring and adding, we get 

A'l* -r + . . . -f Xi? «« r- . 

Wc sluill employ this instead of tlm hist cipiutiou of the syMcm. 
Hence, adopting the conditions laiil down iu § 10‘i, we get 

- — r bill di MU , xc., •— . 

(iff- " its- X, 

Accordingly, the Jacobiau of the sy.'jtem is 

(-I)**-! ^ b iii*~”(? ^ . 0»-i 

X' I 

. . . sill 

101. Again, suppose Uj, . . . Un^to bo the partial tlerivoil 
functiou'i of a given function of the variables , r-, . . . Xn ; i.f,, 
h‘t 

(AC'i 


ilxi . ^ fh\ 



.. >v 





• • 

The Jacobiau becomes 




dY 

.dV 

dY 


dx^ 

dxtflr.. ' ■ ' 

(LCj^tXn 


dV 

d\f 


1 

dx^dxi 

drJ 

d c.jixu 


dY_ 

_£/_ 



» dXrjix^^ 

dXn^ix^ 

dx,^ 


Sucli a determinaut is called the IIc^siuji of the function 
, aTj , . • . Xu), after Hesse, who lirst introiluced .-juch determia- 
auto into analysis, applying them in many invc.'ttigations of fundu* 
mental importance in tho theory of curvcb uiid burfacc'*. 

105. Again, iu the Jacobiau 

ya- — y ^) 
diXi , a-M . . . ar„) * 

if the functions y.f fractious with tho same deuo* 

miuator, i.c., such that 



'/i- 

ill 

<A 

1 2/i“ 

K., 

— *= , • . • 
le 

1/ 

u 




ue iuve 











*1 

du. 

dUx 

du 






id 

dxr dxk 

II 







dUu 

diu 

du 






id 

— -=.14 
dxk dxjs 

' dXL * 




lienee 



• 


* • 







^9 

0, 

• • « 


0, 


i(u^id{yi9 Vi * 

• . I/-) 

• • Xt!^ 



<Z(Ai 

du 

dux 


du 


lAl , lA 

dxi * 

dx^ • • • 

TT* 

axri 

■ III 

dXa 





duu 

du 

dUa 


du 




nn f n 


dx, • * - 

U-, 

dXu 

■ii„ 

dXn 

From this, by elementary properties 

of determinants, 

we 

get 


» ya» » * yn) 
av. , . a?,,)* 


Hence 




du 


du 

u , 

U 

dx, ’ • 

. u 

dXn 



du. 


du. 

u , , 

u 

dx, • • 

. u 

dxu 


• 

dUn 


dUu 

1An> 

u 

dji, • • 

. u 

dxti 


9 y-i, • • l/n) _ 

, a.2 , . . . Xu) 


die dui 
dxi dxi 

du dui 
dxn dxn 


dUu 

dxi • 
< 

du„ i 
diCu i 


Thib latter determiiiant has been denoted by K(i^, «i , . . 
Itpossesbcs interesting properties.. For example, if «, Mj, / 
are connected by any homogeneous relation, then 
IC(w, Uj, ... ««) = 


83 

, lin). 

. • n« 


*0. 


This follows from § OS, since the q^uautities iji, ?/o, . . . are in 
this case connected by an eqiuitiou. 

It is seen without difficulty that Jacobians and Hessians are 
covariant.s. That is, if tho functions be transtorined by linear sub- 
stitution (g 95), tho Jacobian of the transformed functions is equal 
to the original Jacobiau multiplied by the modulus of transforma- 
tion ; and similarly tlio Hesbiau of the transformed function is equal 
to that of the original function multiplied by the square of the modii- 
lub. It call also be seen that, when the transformation is orthogonal,, 
tlic Jaco)>iau ami Hessiau are unaltered by the transformation. 

PART II. 

iNTEGUAL Calculus. 

lOtJ. The integral calculus may be said to liave taken its origin 
from tlie methods employed by Cavalieri, IVallis, and others, for 
the determination of the quadrature of curves and the culture of 
bUifaccb, Thobc metiiods, as we Iiiive seen, coiisibted iu the division 
of the required area, or volume, into an indefinite number of thin 
slice.s, or •‘elements”; and then from the law connecting their suc- 
ccbbivc values tlie bum of all the elements was deteriuincd — or 
rather the ‘ Mimit” to udiich that sum approaclied when the number of 
elements was iiuletinitely increased. The processes thus employed 
were developed and induced to a suitable notation by Newtou and 
Leibnit/, Thus, adopting tlie more modern nomenclature, if^(a> 
be it function of x whicli i.s finite for all values of a? between the 
limits .»*,, and X, and if we siqqiosc the iiiteiwal X divided into 
ii narts, then, multiplying 

each element by the correbpoiiding value of the function, 
by <^( 0 -^), ie., the sum 

S -* 'b (*^2 "• X x)^(a:j) ... + (X — a*" ■ 

h.is, by elementary algebra, a finite value, w*hich may be ropre- 
bcnted by (X - where lies between the greatest and the 

least Vidiie i*{x) admits of between the limits. 

If, now, we suppobC the number of elements increased beyond limit, 
so that &c., may bo regarded as each becoming 

indefinitely sinal],~thcu ultimately the value of S attains to a certain 
limit, which depends only on the form of the function <p{x), and on 
tlie extreme values X and In this stage, introducing the sym- 


bol of inlegratioii^and atlopting tho notatioii^%(«)rfa‘, instead 
e w 

r 


of S, wo write 
‘x 


f- (X — »'"« ..i) (p(a*/i - (X “• Xq)^ 4- 0{\ — ay)|* > 

in which 0 lies between 0 and 1. 

For gi cater simplicity, it is usual to suppose that the increments 
-''i • • • X aic all equal. In this case their common 

value /t is enual to tho fraction --13 ; and S becoiiies 

‘ ii 

h *ryI.ro + /i) ‘h/'(**\) + 2/i) + . . • (X - 27 a) +/(X - 7a) j- . 

Again/ja'u + O (X-a:o)}r^Pi'''‘seuts the mean value of /(a;), as.** 
jiroceetls by equal infinitesimal iiicreineiits from tho value Xq to X. 
The application of the intcgml calculus to the solution of question.^ 
on mean or average values is fouuded on the result liere given. 
Thus, denoting the mean value of between the limits X ami 
by we have 

^I^(.r) => r* 4*ix)dx • 

/tx 

107. If in the definite integral / tp{x)dx the upper limit X bo 

y^o 

conceived to vary, Xq remaining constant, the integral itself will 
vary ; and if wo replace X, regarded as variable, by x, the integral 
may be regarded as a new function, F(aj), of x, dfetermined by tho 
equation 

F(.r) (i«) dx « (x - Xq) tp [xq + e(x - a'o) j . 

This function vanishes when x—Xq ; . *. .F(a’o) =0. 

Also, by the difierential calculus (§ 46) we have 

F(a;) “ (x - a»o)F'{]aro + e{x - a’o) J . 

Consequently 

_ ^[a-o + fl(a;-a-o)]=F[a-o+0(a;-a-o)]. , 

Again, makmga;=*3;o, weget 

> -r...XTr 

xiri. — 5 
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or, substituting s £or cx+h, 


and, since Xg may have any value, ue have in general 

«{r)=F(.-e), 

Accordingly we may vrritc 

/''F'(a:Hr=F(X)-F(yo). 

JX0 

Hence the j>rooess of integration is teduced to the determination of 
a function irhcn its deiived fanction is known, 

Vfe, shall iilasfrafe these preliminarj' remarks by one or two 
examples, 

Ez. 1. Find the limit of the sum of the series 




' ‘ 2;i2 ' 


when ii is indefinitely increased. 

Let , and the limit of the series is easily seen to be re- 

ft 

presented by 

dx 


ax . ir . d t \ ^ 

--— 3 , or IS ' 7 - smee :r 

Ez- 2. Find the limit of the sum 

1.1 .1 


/ 


- g. - ^ ■ 

n/tI* - 1* Vm® - 2- ‘ V«''- .3» ' ’ ' Vji2 - (71 - 1)2 * 


when ft is indefinitely incre.ased, 
Here the req^nired limit 

Jo 


dx 


y/r:^ 2 ^ 

108.^ We might have started from the preceding result as the 
definition of the integral calculus, and regarded this calculus as 
the inverse of the difierentiaL Thu®, as in the differential calculus 
we investigate the lules for proceeding from any primitive function 
F(^) to its derived function F'ffic), so in the integral calculus our 
object is the converse, viz., to determine F{a;) when F'(a;) is given ; 
or, in the language of Xewton, ‘^to find the fluent of a given 
fluxion,” 

It may he here remarked that it has been shown from geo- 
metrical considerations, in § 23, that such a function always 
exists. ^ 

calculus rules have been laid dorni for the 
method of detei mining the differential of any function. There are, 
however, no direct rules for the inverse process except by retracin" 
funrtio^ which the derived has been deduced from tlie original 

Accordingly, the integral calculus is based on the differentia], 
and to each result in the differential calculus corresponds another 
in the integral. 3roreover, as F(a:) and F(«)+C (ivJiere C is any 

fnlloirs that to find the general integral of F'(a;)£?.r 
■’" arbitrary constant to F{»). ° ' ^ 

..rantM elementary integrals (omitting arbitrary con- 

to easily arnved at, and are called fundamental int^rals, 

X dx^ - cos X , ^ ffi*5**“ sin x , 

5. r ^ , 

« ’yVP7^''*°8^«+Va-+a?), 
f dx \ X r 
y«2+i3'=7 tan-J — , Jic^ax 


lrt?r rt. 



di 

Heie 


Jlx~t 


commence with the integral 


-«)(•«■• &)' 

7 1 1 \ 

(x~ o)(a:- fi) a- 13 \ a:- a “ J ' 


f dx 


(2) .More generally, the integral 
f dx 

V .y u 4“ '21/ix cy- 

mtiy be mitten in the fom 


-i- log^i:::* , 

j3 


A 


cdx 


(cx+{,y%(tc-l^ > 




ds 


The form of this intogivd depends on the sign of ac--b\ 
If >0, wc have 


/ 


dx 


tan'' > ; . 

Sdx^cxr \/(ic - wac - F- 


cx+h 


Itac-lr^Oy 


dx 




^a’^ibx^cxr *“cxT6 " 

If nc &-< 0, the integral comes under (1), and wc have 


dx 


1 


r ^ j 

•/ 2\/h**-oc ® ca;‘h&+\/i--'rrc 

(3) ^‘^gain, siimc 

m i^cc 

c 


1 




’(J-f-farlrfiw . Ic^mb 


- mb r ilx 


a+2te4-cjr** c o^-Sbx+c.'^ 
we have 

/ *(Z+W3:)da; m r(^ , . 

The integral of — is 4 log(«+2to+&c-), and the latb-t 
«+2&r+<a?' 

integral has been obtained in (2). 

(4) Next, to find /C — . 

y Mil a cos a: 

Here /LL. „/i^"_5}„lor^ (tau x) 

y an a: cos ;c y tan a: cos2« y tan .c 

In like manner, 

If) 


(5) 



^ o? sc 
an cos Tj- 


■ log (tan j) 


Henciroget ' t"" (f +f ) ’ 

(6) Again y'tsn-x dx sec2,i; dx — A dx >=• tan a* ~ a*. 

111. The number of independent fundamental formulro mn-t 
ultimtely be the same as the number of independent kindi 
of funchons in analysis. TIic ordinary elementary functiou-s 

algebraic functions, powois 
and loots, such as for fixed nnmencm rallies of m, Sect : {21 
trigonometrical functions, sin a?, tan a-, &c., and their inverse func- 

IT &c- ; (3) exponentials 

ice., and their inveise functions, logarithms 

Several other transcendental functions have been introduced into 
analysis, such ns elbptio and liyper-clliptic functions, camuui- 
functions, and others. We propose subsequently togive^a > 5 hoW 

""Tl™ P™P«ties,of some^ of tliL fimctioris. 

llie reduction of an integration to one or more of the nn*. 

“ usually effected by one or other of ^the 
foUowi^ methods : — (1) transformation to a ueiv ^rarinblc • f*" 
parts; (3) decomposition into partial fractioiw* 

“ W -ffT ofS 

£x. 1. Let „~f^'"dx , . 

y (a+A^ ’ “ positive integer. 

Assume a+6a:=r, and the integral transforms into 




2l£^Siy «4 lem to 


Ex. 2 


''7§T 


dx 


a)Va + 26a;+c^' 


Let .r+a__ , a^d the integral transforms into 

dz 


-A 


, , - V«'+26'c+c'-3 » 

) »_/ 

Jla 


dx 


{ci^Ciip)z * 
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fLet »=-^ t *^“<1 ""’c 

/• -ada l x 

’*y(as®+c)2 a(a:®+c)^ a(a+ca:®)* 


Ex. 4. 


“-y& 


tZo: 


^«\8 * 


« = • 


^(a+2&:uf ca?-)^ 

/* c^dx 

• “y{acl6N-(a«+6)5}l* 

TLet cx+b^^z, and it transforms into the preceding integral ; hence 

cx-hb 

(ac - y^){a-\r 2bx + cot?^ 

Ex. 5. ' «=/ — ^ . 

J (a.'+<fa?){a+cx^)i 

Let (a+Cit^)i«aKr, then 

dx dz 

(ft+ca?)i C“Sr 

^nd the integral transforms iiito 

r dz 

J {a^c “ da) - a'c® * 

Ex. 6. t£= /T - - — - . 

J V(a-a!)(aj— /3) 


Let a:=o sin-fl+j3 cos®0, ami avc get 

dx 


:2de, 


\/(o-a!)(a;- j8) 

20=2 sin"^ 


i?a:. 7. 

Here £Zi£= 


. /" dx 

J V(o— a:)(a;-/3) 

y . X \' 


a~P 


cpdx 


xdx 


■«V(a“ - a=)(a.^ - p"-) V(a“ - ’ 

If •vye niakea;®=i in the former, and x~=yin the latter, they 

«eac]i reduce to the preceding example* 

Ex. 8. f-p- 

y re+ocos a! 

Here i£= P- ^ , 

y (a + 6) cos'>4+(a - 1) sin®^ 




scc®-^c?a? 


+ b+{a-b) tan-^ 
2 


2/1 

zX J a 


dz 


■hb+{a-b)d^ * 


nvhere ;:=tan , 


This integral is a circular or a logarithmic function, according as 
•« >, or, < b, 

(1) Let a'>b^ and suppose b^a cos o, then we have 

w=-i- — — ? — tan-^^ tan tan— ^ . 

' V eos=Jl + c* sin^A «sin« V 2 2j 

' o. >. o 


2 ' ” 2 
(2) If a<bj let a=^b cos a, then 


u 




dz 


a - a 1 as 

cos-^+ sin tan 

1 w 2 2 2 


■ < " £S — - r • 

cos*4-s? sinS^ “cos-?.- siniLtan^’ 

2 2 2 2 2 

1 , 2 

= — ; log : , 

0 sin a ° ^^^a+a: 


cos- 


/c®* (cos jSa; + f sin ga;+ j siu fix) 

J a+ip 

fl®*(cos j3a;+i sin Px){a- iP) 

ar + fi^ 

'Hence, ec^uating the real and also the imaginary parts, we get 

cos px dx^^.i^9K P?+P , 

/ ar + p- 

/'c“*sin p..^^_ ^(>ismPx-pcospx) 
y a“+i8^ ’ 

omitting the arbitraiy constants. These results can he easily veri- 
fied. 

115. The method of integration, by ^arU depends on the follow* 
ing equation, which is deduced immediately from the relation 
d{;av)=%idv-\’Vdu : — 

fudv^uv- fvdii. 

Hence the determination of the former integral is reduced to that 
of the latter, and vice versa. 

Ex. 1. To find 

y*tan*^a!c?ii;. 

Here 

dx^x tan-iai tan -^a? - i log ( 1 +a?) . 

Ex. 2. Hext, to find 

ya;« logxdx. 

ajn+i 


Let 

then 


log a*, v=: 


«+l ’ 


/xnlogxdxx.^^ log..-/— AV 

J ^ n+1 ^ J 71+1 7l+l\ ° 7i+iy 

Ex. 3. Again, to find 

/log(aj + Va?+^-)(fa«. 

^^og (»+ slvf^r€^)dx^x log (.;+ Vee^ + ft^) 

' ^x log (a;+ Var + a”) - . 

Ex. 4. fO^^S . 

yilog aj)VK*=a'(log a*)” - ^(log dx 
=a(log a)” - 7ia;(log + 7i(7i - iy{log xy^--dx r 

Accordingly, by successive applications of this formula, the in- 
tegral can be found whenever n is a positive integer. If ti be a 

negative integer, the integral finally depends ^^ ^Yogx ’ ^ 
to be subsequently considered. 

Ex. 5. Jx^(log x)»dx . 

This is at once reduced to the preceding by making x;=a5”‘H 
Ex. 6. ^ fx^H^dx. 

This is immediately reducible to Ex. 4 by making c^^%. It can 
also bo deduced directl}", since 

J a aj 


Ex. 7. 




Ans. 


1+a; ' 


116. In general, if 
dll d 

di»” dx ' dx^ 


0=M^ d«-yv dr-u d«-”-v 


we have 






rfa;«+i 


dx. 


•(3) If the value of the integral is 
i-lan*. 

^ a ' 2 

1 1 4. The substitution of an imaginary expression for a constant 
if in^the equation useful in evaluating integrals. For example, 

f cP^dx^— 

J a ' 

•^ve substitute^ a + ij5 for a, it becomes 

^hru^al notatlon.^^'^^^ represent the imaginaiy symbol by (, according to 


This result is readily proved by successive applications of the method 
of integration hy parts, or can at once be verified l)y difierentiation. 
' As an example, let us consider the integral 

yF(x)e^dx, 

where F(x) represents a rational integer algebraic function of x, of 
the degree n. 

Let t£=F(a:), ana , then ■^s:;5-=0 } 

consequently we have 
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This icsult can he aKo iMulily obtained by aid of the symbolic 
theorem of § 90, thus, 

+ ^)-’w 

the lenmining terms being iicgloctcd since D’'+JF(a:)«=0. This 
losiilt plamly coincides mth that previously fouuu. 

More generally, if F(.c, . . c**) lepreseiits a lutioiwl integer 

function of x, . • . the integral of 

F(a;, 

can be determined. For, this function, being composed of products 
of integer positive powera of w, &c., will consist of a number of 
terms of the form ... or •• •)% each of 

vrhich can he integrated by the preceding method. 

Again the form 

/F(a-, loga:)rf.v, 

is mluciblc to 

by making a* and coiuenucntly, when F represents an integer 
algehiaic limction, is integrahle by tbe method considered above. 
117. next proceed to give a brief account of the trant- 

ment o£ the integraiy^|‘’''|fA>’, in u Inch /(a?) and ^(a;) arc rational 

algebraic functions of .r 

This class of integrals cnily engaged the attention of inatlienia- 
ticians. For examine, Loibiiilz and John Bernoulli, in the Acta 
iJnuliforum (1702 and 1703), showed that such integrals depended 
on the metlxod of liartud fractions. The processes there given weio 
simplified and generalized by Euler (introdnetio in Anahjsin 
forum, 1748). 

Wlien the degree of /[x) k uot less than that of 0(a‘), the cx- 

prassion can by division ho reduced to an integer along with 

a fractional part ; uc may, thcrefoic, suppose that we have i-educed 
the dcgrac ofyia') to less than that of ^(a:). Then, a being a simple 
root of <p(x)=0, we may assume <;»(.»;) ==(.v-fr)x(i>0» where x(!>0 is not 
divisible by 


al oaloulus 

The constants A,, A, . . . K,. • In • • -I-a, cmibc dctcrniiiicl* 

bv ordinaiy algebraic methods, and oach Icim m ininicdiatcl^ in* 
ttWblc. The in-eceding is called the method of iutcgmlion by 


decomposition into pai-tial fiaciions. 



If we now make 
uc bate 

• ^ 

This gives 


_ Jjk) 

e) j' - « x(-'') ’ 

^(a:) ‘'{f-«)x(ai)' ’’ 

f{x) - Ax(.v) + (a; - . 


I II order that the second member should bo an integer expression 
/l.e) - Ax(a-) must be divisible by ,c-a-, hem-o wo get ’ 

_ X(«) 0'(«)' 

In lUco maimer, if h be a second simple root of MA = 0, and con- 
u?gef X(''’)=0, 've may make x(».:) = (a:U)«J/(a-). Heuee 

•Al = JL . AM . 
xM VM ’ 

from whicli it follows tliat 

15,/W . 

0'(6) 

.'SK 5,u;i: ;« 'SS ' «*>-»’ ■» »' 


yM ^ B 

<ti{x) x-a^x-b^ 


h 
ai-r 


where 

Hence 


. . .+|^log{a;-0 . 

In the geucml case of multiple loots, wc may suppose 
luid ussunie / • • • v- , 


.%)_ A, A, 


<P(xy~x~f< {K-a-p 
+ ■ 


A 


!«-// (.V-6)5 


+A. ^._A_ 

x~r{x-iy‘ 


Bo 

-i- p_ 

(x-bf 

+ 

(a;-Z)^* 


my roots a±ij3 corresponds a piutml li-aclion of the form 

Also, for « pairs of equal inmgiiiiiry loots, \vc liiive additional 
terms of the form 

I';!”*’ "I' (M 1 IjhIC "f* 1^1 n 

{^ar+^P ’ ’ ■ ’ * {b'c-aFkFr ■ 

ICacli of tliese exjircssions consists of two jiai Is, one of which can be- 
iiniiiediiilcly iiitcgiuled For exainjihs 

-a)ih‘ , *My'' 

B-}”'" {(.V- «)■--!- B-]" ■ 

the former can he at once found ; the eonsidoiation of the Inttoi 
class of exjuessions is ]iostpnuc'il for tlie pix'scnt. 

Jlaiiy integrals of (he lorm hcic conbidered Jimy bo detennhied 
by a tiansfonnatiou, xvitliout the employment ol the inetbod of 
partial fractions. 

1* or example, /— 

is at once reduced to an eleineutary form by making 

Again /C ^ 

is i educed to depend on 

/'i-ltliT-V: 

y ::«» 

by making . 


assume 


.3, 

7 


Ki\ 1. To /ixul , assi 

/ 

then a V.c« j^uh, and we get 

yi^ = “• .1 (^ - 1) “ -I- + uog (w* - 1) .. 

7*-. 2, To find f. . 

y x{a-\'hx}^) 

Let then — « 

^ ?j n z 

m»d - 1 /A., i. lo. A"_ ) . 

/x\a + bx’‘) vjuz+b na °\c( + bx‘'J 

Let ;c'* ami we get 

yicHa + bxf) “ fh + b‘" ~ OiT (rtS + &) 

=,__L4.Alorr/'£±A’\ 

Ex. 4. To find C , > 

y l-2x?- cos 0+a;^ 

Hero 

r ^ do\ 

y 1 - 2^-* cos 0 + a;^ y (1 -I- 2x cos i0 + 1 ^ »’'cosl 




^ 1 /*(•>'- 2 cos i0)r7;? 

d cos iOj 1 + 2.V cos ^0 4 - ?#,- 4 cos {;0y 1 ~~2ecoiT0+a? 

__ 1 , I-t- 23JCOS J.04-a;" 

8 cos J0 o 2x cos {.0 + a;- 

+4 sin ie \ siirp- 


8 cos ii 


;logr 


1 + 2j»joos 


sin iO 

J. “ X"* 


* i “■ 2,>j cos A04-a;“^4 sin ^0 
Ex. 5. Find the integral of 

dx 


when 


aob-. 

It is easily seen from the last that its value may be written 
8 k V« ° - 2K.y + *" Waf^bTi^) ” 
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"tt'liere 


/ \^(tc-h. 

V ■ ' o ~ ' 


118. pSevcral general classed of integrals can be easily reduced by 
a transformation to depend on those of the preceding article. 

For example, the integral 

J}\c<^)dx 

reduces to Jf(p) ~ j by znaking ; and, accordingly, it can 

be integrated whenever /(z) is a rational algebraic function of sr. 
Again, if we take tan ix^z, v;e get 

2e 1 — 2d!s 

sin , cos 7-7^ j fVZa 

i *r C* X T if T o.** 

and, the cxi>ression 

/(sin a:, cos 

Wonminlo 

Conscfluently, whenever /(sin a;, cos «) is a rational function, the 
integration of ^sin cos «)^fa is reducible by the method of partial 
fractions. 

119. Functions of this latter class are, however, usually more 
readily integrated by other i)rocesses. Thus, when /(sin a;, cos x) 
is a rational and integer function, its integration 'depends on that 
of the sum of a number of expressions of the form sii^";?; cos*totfe. 
As a number of other foniis are readily reducible to this type, it is 
]»roposed to devote a short space to its discussion here. 

In the first place it should be observed that whenever ra or )i is 
an odd integer, the expression sin”*-./; cos*% dx can he immediately 
integrated. For, if we suppose '/i«2/*+l, the integral transforms 
into 

/z”il-:^rdz, 

by making z=sm a*. Hence, as r is by liypothesis a positive 
integer, (1 can be expanded in a finite number of terms, and 
the integral thus immediately obtained. 

Again, if ai-ru be an even negative integei’, the expression can 
he readily integrated ; for, by assuming tan a, we get 

y f /- / . - 1 

rfiu^V; coa*Ojy^./;= ^ J ' 

This integral can he readily obtained by expansion. 

120. When neither of these methods is applicable it is usual to 
find the integral of siu"*a; cos"aY&!; by the method of successive re- 
duction. 

Tlie foriiiuhe of -reduction can be easily obtained by- the method 
•of integration by parts j thus 

d(siii”^^aj) 


cos**-'U*sin”U'd(sinaj)»^ 

j cos»»"^dfo; . 


>/^ -{-1 1/1+ 1^ 


Again, f =» y*sin”*a;(l - cos -a:) oow^^^xdx 

3in”*a: cos**“^'da; - J sin^Hw co3”a:da; . 

Substituting in the former equation, and transposing the latter 
"integral to the other side of the equation, we get' 

/* si n»”a; cos"aa?a; « .sin”*-^y cos** U* ^ /sin^'a? cos'* - ^dx. 
.y. >n+yt 

ileiice, w’hcn n is positive, the integral of sin”*aj cos'*a*da; depends 
on that of sin'*te co.s'*“2^j?. The corresponding Wmulje in which 
the dcgi'cc of sin x is reduced can he immediately found. 

It should be noted tliat these formulae' of reduction are perfectly 
general, and hold whether m and n be positive or negative, integer 
or frictional. Accordingly, changing the sign of our first 
•equation may be Avritten tints : — 

/ cds^*ar ^ cos^*‘^g; . ?/-l f cos'* "-a? 

sin"‘a; ' (//t- 1 ) sin”*' m - \J sin”*“^» ^ ' 

121. These formuhe of reduction, as well as many others, can bo 
xeadily established by differentiatioii. For example, since 

Ox cos**5t;)==?/t sin”*'^.>; cos**tU*- n sin”***"^*; cos**^^a; 

sin”*’’aj cos'*“^;c-(ni+yt; sin”*+^a cos**“^a;, 
the integration of the expression sin”*+>ft; cos»*'Ja’di« depends on 
that ol sin”*” x cov^-^'^xdx ; and similarly in other cases. 

It may be noted that the integral JIS) 

is at oncereduced to the class lieic considered by inakingie - a = fltan 9* 
”.>'11011 it becomes ® 

:o.s-«-"erfc . 


To find j' tkrV'jcdx . 

Here f ta.n‘'-~x{iitz-x-'i)tU 

n^-l J 

tau””^j; tan**”3.>; 


, ' ' ?i-l /i-3 

Xext, let us consider the integral 


&c. 


r d'x 

J (rtcosi>;+6sinaj)** 


Let tan , and we get 

a cos x-^h sin a'=(a- + sin (x+a ) . 
Hence, making x-ha^z, the integral transforms into 


” /* *7 


122. In many applications the results depend on integrals of 

the form here discussed ivlien taken between the limits 0 and v * 

Such definite integrals are easily found ivhen the indices ta and 
21 are positive integers. 

Commencing with the simple case of / - sin”a^a; , we have, 

yo 

since sin x cos^'^x vanishes for both limits, 

IT jr^ 

/ 2 cos**ATfar=^^ — /" cot>*^'^:dx. 

Jo Jo 

By successive applications of this fonnula the definite intcgial in 
question can be mivays found wiien n is a positive integer; its form, 
however, depends on whether, the index n is even or odd. 

(1') Suppose n even, and equal to 2/*, 

then f 2 cos‘*'a'«far=5^— f 2 

Jo Jo 

and, accordingly, by successive api»lications, avc get 


i 


^ .V 7 1.3.9. 

-2 COS‘’'ay7r#»=^ - ~ , - -- 

2 . 4 . b . 


(2,-1) :r. 




(2) If ji be odd, and eciual to 2 ,-h-], wc get iu like manner 

f T COS“>-+l.«?^-= I - i --i-AAA . 

^ 3. 0. 7. . . (2,-+1) 

It is evident that in all cases 

JL ^ 

hm”xdx = / ^ cos'Wa? • 

yo 

(3) In like maimer, avc have 

/ 2 co.s”a’£/ar = / - sin”*:c cos'*”‘‘^aj . 

yo 

As in the former case, tiic value of this dofiiiite integral depends on 
Avhether the indices are odd or even. 

Fii’st suppose tt odd, and etiual 2/*+ 1, 

then /* ^ sm“* co^-'+hedx •= /" sin'''A' cos-'-'^xdx, 

JQ 111 + 2r -hi Jo 


Hence 


J 2 siu"V<; cos“*‘-rlC( 

Jo 


\cdx 


2r(2r-~2). . . 2 


'(2r+;/i+l)(2/'*f m- 1) . , . + 

2 . 4 . G . . - 2/ 




sin”V#; cosrt'i?.^ 


(?/i + l){2/i+ 3) • • . 2r +'1) 

Next let 2i be even, and equal to 2r, then 

>r ^ 

f ~ sin-’’*a5 cos-'xdx = ~xr — rT\ f ~ **”**’'*■*•’ cos-‘'*-a’(fe: 
yo %>n-rnJ(i 

Hence, as before, 

f~~' iA\C->‘'x eos^'-cdx = - A- /' '^siuS’'U</,c 

Jq (2,/t + 2). . . (2,n + 2,-)yo 


0 (2'„t + 2) . . . (2,n + J 

I . 3 , 5 . (2,-1) .1.3.5... (2w-l) jr 

““2 . 4 . 6 " (2;, 1+2,0 ■ 2 

When*},! and it are botli fractional these delinitc inl«'grals <iiu 
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reducible to Eulerian integraH— functions of vliicli a sTiort discus- 
sion will bo subsequently given. 

The following examples are given for the purpose of illustrating 
the preceding results 

Ej\ 1. /* (1 - where m is an integer, 

yo 




r 

Et. 2. / “ WL^xdv . 
Jo 

Ex. 3. f 
Ja 


2.4.6.. . (2>w) ^ 

3.5.7.. . (2?n+l) ’ 
3 . 6 . 12 

nrri?' 


(a=+K")'> 


, wlieie 71 is an integer. 


Ans. 


V 1 . 3 . 6 . . . (277-3) 


2«2«-i- 2. 4.6... (271-2) 


Ex 


r.. 4./ = 
yo 


cos at; <f.v 


(>i+27-)(77 -h2r-l) . . . 




1.2.3 


FiK. 5. To deduce Wallis's value for r hj aid of the definite integrals 
considered in this article. 

When m is i)o^itive, we have, for all values of a; between 0 and-^, 
sin'*v> accordingly, 

^2 J 2 siu-'"a'd.7!> J 2 &in2'>»+ia;rfa;, 

~ Kes between %i±- 

2.4.6 ... 2771 2 3. 6 . 7 ... (2777-1) 

an7l ^ • g • - . 

3 . 5 . 7 , . , (2777+1) ' 

but wlien 717 is iudefmitcly increased tbo latter fractions tend to 
f .luality, and, consefiiieiitly, we hsive the well-known formula of 

Mallis, \1Z, 

2.2 4 . 4 6 .6 


-=Umit of 


1.3* 8.5' 5 


123. As a finther example of the method of successive reduction, 
wc shall consider the integral 

yr’--i(l-a;)>'-Vr. 

Here, integrating by parts, we have 

Substituting, and transposing, we get 

/* ^■’>-^(1 ^ A-m-xn ajln-V-v 

T 7 .t ^.rcadilj .admits of similar tKatniciit 

The preceding i.a simple case of the integration of whatai-e styled 

itninnliiiWy IntesraM 1.,- a tomformaSon * 

m-H K^*^0) 

Tiie latf,..- cm he immcdately integrated when Vi±l i, „„ 

ff O • 

gi'n. substituting _ f,,,. dx'ba- 


124. Jrrational Fnnclions.—'We shall next hriclli’ consider the- 
method of proceotog in the case of irrational expressions. 

Suppose ¥(.17, VX)d.x’ to represent the expression whose intcCTation 
is sought, where F is a rational algebraic function, and X is a 
rational integer polynomial of any degree in a. Here, since even 
powers of Vx are rational, and odd powers contain VX as a factor, 
it is plain that F(a:, 's/X) can ho always reduced to the form 

f+qVx 

F+Q'\'^’ 

where P, Q, P', Q' arc rational^lgchraic functions of m. Again, if 
this he multiplied by P'— Q'VX, it is reducible to the form 

M+2fVx, ortoM+.^, 

VX 

where M and ST are rational functions. Consequently integrals of 
the proposed form are reducible in general to two parts, of which- 
one 13 rational, and the other is of the form 

fix) dx 

>') Vx' 

It can be shown that, wdieu X contains poivcis of x beyond tbc' 
second, such integrals cannot be reduced to any of the clomcntavy 
forms given at the cotnnienccincnt; and, accordingly, the;^cpena 
on higher transcendental functions. When X is n cubic or a bi- 
quadratic, such integrals arc icducible to elliptic functions, ofivhicli 
a short account shall be given bclovr. AYhcn X is a polynomial 
of higher de^ce, the integrals aio usually stjdcd hjq>er-clliptic 
integrals. They w'ere first treated of in a general manner by Abel. 

125. We shall at present consider only the case where Xis a qu»i- 
dratic, of the form a + 26.r + c?r. The intcguil 

j ^(ic) Vn + 2fei; + cx- 
can be rendered rational in different vraxs. 

(1) First, let the roots of f^+2&.r+ca?«0 be leal, and suniioso 

If c be positive, we assume j3)=-, or x ; then 

1 — c* 

Vx =(« - pWc^ , and , 


A 


dx 


dz 


Vx Vc 

Hence the transformed expression is a rational function of 
If c he negative, we make*a;«?~^^» Juul the transformed ex-- 

P^^on is rational, in like manner. 

mien the rooty a and j3 are imaginary tliis metliod of trans- 
tomiation introduces imaginary forms into our results. In such 

cases It IS usually more advantageous to adopt a different treat- 
ment. 

For instance, if we assume 

Va + 2 ^t; + c3? «= ,5 - 

® fl + 2&.T;«=;r‘^ - 2 

Hence - S' — n 


and 


2(6+::Vr)* 
dx dz 


Va + 2^*; + c^S- h + z\^c 

furnishes a rational function in s. 

assnliption expression becomes rational by thc- 


Vff +26.>; + ra?= 


+.7-::, 


In general, ifwc substitute for . . 

^luetions - Ar = ir, aV + At^' - ^ 

M - A K =c, it can he shown without difftoulty that 


2dz 
A'+Vs+J^'s^ 




i!. 

f - 


/.I 4*1 , JT . 

' 13 S 


j} ? (L * Thijj call integrated whenever 

an iute»;or. 


the intea^Ti'l She tynmuinriiS-jS-^^^ fulfilled 

by iufmit,. s, ri,., bo expressed c.xccpt 


Va+25j-+(^ 

,and accordingly the function 

M 

V^^+2fer+^ 

becomes rational by this transformation. 

udopted bjr 

tTunsfol-matiou of Si^tie /SSf cUi2>ticarim)\v thV 

'■“‘'S™'* »«l. .to Of .„olI,c, 
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it can be sliown tliat, if F(?0 i* an integer rational function 
nf tbe degree n, tlien 


If the ^boho eipitss-on A-«-AiD -A-D= . . . -AnD'* b» rewe- 
byjXD), this integral, in symbolic notation, is rep^e "nti'd 

1, 

or, by 1 69, 

in which o is a con'tmt, and ^{r) is at most of the degree n -1 in ' D'^rD n 

■f For, if vre differentiate the expression a^Va— with I ^ x—a 

re..ie_ctto^, we i^dih oUmn, afwtlm integration of bothside^ Againif^-n), or A-AiH-Jut.*- , . . iA,n",bemprc »ntedby 

and tlic «ubatiWion or X for^' — S'o'-^-csr-, ^ -re hare ‘ , r j 


y Vff — y 


-vx={m-ir/ : 7g--^y - vr* 

Hence, inilang 7 n= 0 , 1, 2, 3 , . in snccc^-^oa, it is easily s-en 
tiuy"^ is expressible in term's and of an algebraic 

expression of the form wh^ra C[z} is of the degree 

#T - 1 at highe-’t 

Again, b\ the method of partnl fractions tV mtegral 

/ A^ 

r» dutc 51 to term's 'juch as tL*» prcwsding, along with terms of the form 


A 


dr 


(/• - a j" \ V -* 

If HI thia latter we sub=titiit^ JL fo^^ a - c, it reduces to the form 


r z^-^dz 

y Va~ 2 B=tC^ 


ill \\hi»h A****, B= -Z'-'Ce* C«s=o-'2^a— 

127 Inte'Tnl" of the form here di'^etisscd ma\ also be treated 
b\ the metlmd of indeterminate coeftici'^nt* Tim-, wnting X for 
a-^ 2ir-^cy, and difFewntiating the equation at the commencement 
of ^120. ne get 

lb ue»% In equating coefficient'! of povers of a-, the value of a 
and of the coeffici'^nts in can Iw determined. 

For example, I^t it h* propo-^ to find 

f 

J a -^^jr nr <3^ 

iFriting A — 2ur — vt^ for we get 

from vhich we deduce 








-A„D 


Henc^, ob-Ajnng that X, ^ . . are ind**i«#»ndcnt of r^ 

uP dp 

we have 

D-.OU»i-D-.jx-fD- -AJ)-|^ 

_^r<r^dT ds <ry Li—t.\ 

~J x-o dn r-a dr d\x-a)~ 

-<i)- ‘(a 

Con&^quenth, theclaasof integrals h^re considered dep^^nds ultJ- 
matelv on t£e integral 

y r~a 

If we make log z, this int#*gnil reduces to the form (§ 115, 

Ex 4^ 


M 




c=iU3ac-55*). 

Trrr o.-* » o-j' ' 


^ Zc^ " ” 25* 

128 Again, if F denote a rational function, th*^ integral 
/Ffr, 

i. reducible to the preceJuig tjTe. maiing y/ax-b^y. For 

till- gives — 

2yd>/ /-T /a'»r aV-'db , 




at il the projwsed becomes of tbc form 

/Ai', 

in which Y is of the second degree in y 

loo Haviu" ffi\en a sketch of the vanous methods of 
of integrals forms usuallv regarded as elementaiy, ^eproc^ 

trSuce /uVr (ron^.ndr.,lal vU'ffrah by considering the 

int. gral fc-^^pdr , in v WhAy) and ^[x) are rational algebraic 

functions otr . , . ^ 

By the method of partial iractions we may write 

3r-<A [x-d) 

or, making a slight change in the constants, 


It i3 impossible to represent thu latt#»r integral, in a finite form, 
in terms of c. It is accordingly regard'^d a» a function si'i qm^ns, 
andis usually staled the loj'^rithmc ir/y^raf, and «om^tiir«s Sold* 
neFs integraL its erpre-siou m th’ form of a ivill be de* 
duced m a sub^qu^nt section. 

130. Xext, if we replace n by in, where i stand* for 

^ j^gO becomes (co* tir+i sin rr) , 

^{®) •py) 

and by an analogous treatment it can b® proved that integral* of 
the fcorms 

A Oa itr dr and /da ur dr 

j *?w y 

depend on the form* 


/ 


los z dz 


anl 


dz 




**F(ar)^2(A-'AiD--A.D--»' - . -AnT>**)(ir-«> 

, _ d 

■n bore D stands for the syrntwl . 

The method of intp^ting FCr)*"®*- has ! in the" form 

1 S II 6 ) The integral of the remainder depends on that of tne ex . 

pt^ssion ViD-A-D= . . -^AnD’J'r-Pl'k 


Fmalli, denoting In F(sin r. cty,x) an mtemr polynomial m 
sin r and co- r it can V diown that th^ integral 

/ •fkl. F(ein X, COa 
t>fx) 

can h reduced to tbc tam^ fundamental forms For th" 
nomial Ffsin x, cos x] can be tTan'fotmrd mto a linear functiM 01 

smcs and cosines of multiples of ai Again, decomposing ^ 

bi the method of partial flnctions, the integnl m question can l>e 
made to depend on integrds 01 the fonn 

rssa^m^ 3J, j r , 

J (x-o,—^ J {x-aY-'- 

and consequently on 

These, integrals, by the method of 51I6, Ueix nd on 

r {4 -Xa.^ f 

J ”1/ ■'x-hr- 

and, con*!^quenth . on the forms 

and f 

fiil^oi?iraiS?S.“rf?re .SaVMerrep^f<>Sion 

ots except by infinite sene= of bv mathcmalicians. 


/ 


r-dz 



“ ’ . /•* sin 5 n -^'JL 'li^ iU . 

" “T- Vo " , 

f .j , “l£rf==/ ’ ‘ 

ycc ^ 

y® 

yo ^°o *” 


« 

• -1 ^-»i 

' rfu. 


Again, jf 


Li-r^ 


/« « 
, wc liave 


-Ei^. 


al calculus 

when y is ^aSo 3iat a logaiithmic function, sufili 

tSlcxcfrt in a linearfonn mil. 

a constant coefficient, /"Pp, v ,.v 

In particular, it is sliorni by Abel that whenevery i- 

piessiblc explicitly, it must be of the form 

in which P and R are integral polynomial functions of .'i-. 


wii. fc.-' — nt the niuncriciii value's w* - 

,oii<,Mcr<(l ui tins j fsbiWit tin- way m which 

\S'hat ‘“f trauscomlenbil functions 

:l:;' :: is - *"'i •• ‘S’””” 

\tf\K fr'iT!s^’**iMlf'nt ^\ho^* rlas*!Ch of integuil'^ ai« . . . 

iiiie^tion in IJoiMaial*? Cdlctfl hiHfjTolt ]>p« ^ 

Mfl’s fundaincntal tlieoieiii may be stated as follows, biippoM 
„ lo l.e an alg.-bniic Innction of the v.iriable a, that is, a f»m^'{”' 
delm' .l b\ aTational .siuation V(r. wbieh is of the ntb dc- 

>;r.- in ./', t!..-», if the intcgraiy.A/.-; be also an algebraic function 
.{ r, it must be ol the form 

P,, + PiP+ P«»y" + &•“• ■!• Pll - 1?/"* *1 

ni wliich I’J, r, , 1’, - . . l’«-i me ratio, wl luiietions of y. 

•riw (Tinslioiis I',„ P, can be investigated by the inetliod of iji- 

.1. t. iiniiMto .•ocmcients, wbieli, in the gi’cat majonty of cases, will 
,.|i.iv. the iin|iossiI)ility of an algebinic integral. 

In the piiticulnr ca^o whcc //- X denoting a rational fiinc- 
turn ol a*, It li.as been shown by Lionvillc, as a consequence ofaVbel s 

I Iieon ni, Ibat, if llio iutegt^il frh' ”/ X be algebraic, it must be of the 
Ifiiin I’lV^'. •" w'liicli P, is a rational algebraic function of !>•. 
Again, <lciioting X by and substituting T for if the 


Definite Integrals. 

138, TheinvestigatioM S|l^a«V'a'»”' 

are styled iadedtute J,* ,S,den the limits of iiite- 

S'dlSe fi^rS.XtteeeSS^ limits, can Ik, de. 
aSil rtSJiSelinite integrel is tao™. 

For instance, since 

1 - /flc+cos a \ 

l+2KCOsa+sP Sin a \ sin a / 

we have 


f7.i: 


1+ 2a: cos a +,'«?* 
Also (Ex. 8, § 113), 


1 ( ,H-cosa , „_■, co3«) SL_. 


f ^ g_ t.nii-1 ( tan tan -f-) 

y 1 + C05 « cos a; sin « \ * “ 

Accordingly 


; COS X Sin 

dx ^ 

yo 


or 


/•r 


14- COS a COS^ sin a * 
dx V 


+*cossc 
From this wo readily get 


, when h< 1. 


tl 4 



y^ COS-J 


dx JL . 

sin"® 2ab 


niTr;jr.ll 


/ 


M/L, 


» 


\« hiTf M aiul T ftro whole j>olynoniia1s, be expressible algebraically, 

0 

It H of Ihf' form f 'vlierc 0 is another polynomial, 

V ^ 

If th»‘ i’enAtion 

rMdx 0 

J 

h * ii Jiti ill K v.s» ^'* 1 ' th it tlif liigbesf Joi'ire of oi in 0 must be 
on*' Uit \i*T th*;!! that in M. IIi‘nci\ by tbi* method of indctciminate 
fo4\i. joni> tin* int*';'i,ih if it is algcbiai*', can be found; or else 
it / .in j»houri to he impossible under such a form. 

Again, if V, r, . . . be algebraic functions of jr, the differential 
<*f 

t •?- A log u -r 11 log r -P&e. , 

rdf i‘’ A, fl, (J aie eoustant-^, h c\iilfntly algebraic. Tlic converr^c 
m wj;-* invi digatorl by Ab^l, vir., when y i*^ algebiwc, to find 
vd: n^/f' ean K' e\pn*''-e'l by alg**bMio and logaritlimic functions. 
H** should that if 

/"'/d/ log u -*• !i log r-f' log 

t! 'Sj ih* /, r\ iv • • • *u»** ijrtbl* of bfing €\'prf‘><*i'd as 

t?d» j r fm * I«^ux^ <»f y. 

\b th '.I *i‘k Vwi« \ xt^uded by Liouvili* , \\ho ntaricd from '•up- 

' U’J* 

/p /> I ’ 1% lotr ?/% . , . ; 


134 As definite integrals have frequently to bo considered in 
which wo regard one orliothof iho limits as infinite, it is necc^sa.y 
j to doterniinc ivlietlier the equation 

1 /‘F(a:)rf«=P(X)-F(«:o) 

i *'"&4ppoU” viien becomes infinitely gi-eat that F{a;) approaches a 
' finite limit, represented by F(oo ), tlien 

1 X»;oX i ^W-P(a^o) j =P{<«)-F(.r,). 

I Consequently the formula liolds in this case. 

In like manner if, when a: becomes -« , P(aj tends to a liniti 

value F( - 09 ), wc have 

/**F'(a:)if»= F(X) - F( - « ) . 

y —03 

Also /* F(a:)cf«= F( o9 ) - F( - co ) . 

— CO 

Hence,* when F'(a;) remains finite between the limits, and F{.r) has 
flclcrminalc values for loth limits, the equation 

/'\'{-e)<f«= F(a) - F(a:o) 

yiTo 

i always bolds. 

f'oV example, in the integral 

J a"+x- a \aj 

when .'c*=co, tail"* ( — ) has for its limit — , and when. r<= 

\a) 2 

t-an-* ~ has for limit— -5- ; hence 
a 2 

/* fix V r=° dx It 
Jo c''+a:*“2« ’ a ’ 

Al«o, from the integrals given in § 114, wc get 

f e- cos hx dx==~:^-~ f C-" sin hx dx^ • 

Jo a-i-b-’Jo a- + 1r 


I'-,!/ ?/•, . . , ; 
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m J^Vt § 1113} xvc liti^c 

- L , > F{«)= 


Xr- 


{ne-tr)\fa' 
dr 


Xc 

a^^Jr 


I 


-2-?r-**arJ* ae.’^hnS 
hi IiU imnnn*, from Lx. § 117, w get 

cn26j=-c3-‘“2VW ’ ' 


hfui’o 


ve snLsnmtf \~h~: trrr, ■•*»■ g-t 
Int'^ling bj parte, v e bare 

It rnay l^noUJ that if F,^;-<|,iirKiche,aljiiit>‘ralB»r(9 :)a-j- ’ . f^)^VO<-)-^/{X-h-zjyJt 

ajiiiroacb*^ sc th< denial fnuction r(a-) iiiuc* vanish at th<^ same I 

105 A«afurt}.Tt.ta’ni)K I tncton^’d-rtlied/a'iit'-int^crl ' I.X^y^~h-z)zdz = ~f( 7 i)~ff’tX-h-zi~ 

/**» ^ Jf} 1 i yij '12’ 

<^[T)Xrdr, 

wh'ic «;a-) IS an trUtratj- poh-nomul of tlie d gre/* n - 1 m a-, and 
IS the coofTciont of «« m tlif of (1 -2rt^-<iV 

It L" Ii'-'n 'honi (S 50) tin* 

\ J /f' ." 

''*'2.4.0 . 2.. 

Again. b\ the inrthol of g llC, v r L«»ve 
yth^'r) e-(-i,y' dyi=-ir(~-'j‘^'rr, 

^>^”0 bi Iiypotb* \~, .ltd \rh>ix tli‘ limits 


and *^0 on 
Hcniy ye get finally 




;*«-j 

In-l 








n^l 


} Ar/or»Iingh th' rtrnamd^r, R^, aft#^r n Wms, in Tsjlors&»nes. ; 
^ rcpresutMl b} tbf‘d«-finitf integral 
I 


r 


This salao of K„ < iii ^ id'ntifiwj with that mren m 6 46, for b. 
§137s-»Im< w . . 

Ks— ;;2_ y as-l*„i,^ 
fLZJiJo U[L 

vh'rc V lif-yh t retn thr greatest and leart ^4ln*=^a of 
n tL*^ bxnit? 0 end h for r 

nee, sinc^ an^ ^alu^ of s b-tTC-n 0 and / may U rtprc- nt^l 
b} n - ff/A, yh^^iv 0 and <1, ye bare 

15&. Thu*> far th* fan»*tion /(>) Xinder the am of integration 
Las b«^n suppo^d to hare a finite 'lalu** for all ramei: of t- I ^ trf^n 
the lunit" of jntp^ration 

1/ 1 th** indf-finit^ mtegr?! of /(3*/i> denoted Ig’ Fi^i, and *Tixr 

/ - r n * ybtn inhere a bes betreen the limits X and 

^ tiKD, d^*^ompo lug th#* int/gral into tyo jaTt-, y<* 1 avf 

111 ybir-b f{T) i** '-1 to K** cont’nuocs b^tye**’! tL^ limits 

and X- If Doy A reprevnts t: * b.j't and B tl greatf^t value of 
/ Iv tb' < it IS plain that 

1- gTe-'^tcr thin “.r >A, an II tl xn (X -.r |B 

V b^ re M > A and < B . 

Ag‘»in, trlKay;^^ js.» conhnu^a* fnjKt’on, jji j/V=iiJg from o^** 


irnri 0*1 r. 

-1 rr 1~1 are c’lh fluted each Unu in e vanhbe-* vj^taUh ; 
I » nc»' yi 1 f 

y ^[r)X.dj.-f} . 

Frt)JU thi*^ it IS ft jdiH tirt ‘o loig i*» u and n are un&^ajl 

yi 1 tV'* 

I j*j Thfrt* art •'m xi.t'’gril'> ylmb are capble of U ing det'*r- 
ininf 1 b* tyf/n certain d' finit'* liinite yitl out ans previous Inor- 
Wlgt, of the corre-j»onding ind’finit* int gral, and even in cas s 
•'•b* rt tb** con« Mention of tbf ind'^finite int* pt.1 lould lead to the 
introdn^ tion of a hi^h* r trin** n*hnr J Nuctio i, E'^^amples of tb *5 
# la**-, will b II » t T itb furtl r on 
137. ^'cxt, rtvc’^ing to o ir on.:inaI dehmtion 105,, re 1 '*’.e 




-'To -'To •'■*’ 

Ac ordingh, yb^n^^rc- I 'a) h Z.’i a finite and d‘'t'rrflinat'' \alup, 
vf bare 

/’^(■'•/*‘=r(X) - Fi./-,) . 

-/t. 


limit to tin othf ^ It *. an**- ^o - alw \ <• to lit b^tye^n the values A ^ result also hoM-s if /^; Vcom^^s infimt^ at on«^ of the bunt . 
and B CV.*^‘qu'ntl> for ^-oin* salnf* of t, i'*c nust liM-vey^^) •=31, provid'd F/t) is finite and determinate at tV fam»" 

ybcrc 4” Ii^> b* tr e nr, n I X, r | of th*" form Tj— - av), ‘ ^ 1 

\ hr T* 6 L> poitis# 1 h— * than units. Htnc#*, yb*^n*‘rer/(T) is For c^aniph, the e’^pisr -’on 
Hr lU and continnoa- b- tv. th^ limits .r, aad X, rc have ^ ^ (Es. 6, 

y^ /'/■><f’-“(X-av)/|jV)-e;X-rc)}* 


hi hi e manner it L» sho'^n that 


when ✓=•«, 
F(j3)=0, 


b'comeo infinit*- 
§ 113/ F(a)=y, 


■■■£ 


dx 


> y{a-srYx-fi} 


140. The corapl't*" di^^a-non of tb** ew/'iono/ era'* in d^-finit^ 
rnb^grils is due to Cau'hj. We pmpo.^ here to give a bn*f 
flopount of bis jnetboJ - - ^ i 

Snr>T)o that the function /T-^) becomes infmte for th*- particujr 
rain “of ^ npre-^nicd Vy Xj, t. . Ling b-tr'-eu th*^ hirit> 
of int^ration . th ri r e ha^ e 


y^^ {r-,-rx- T-o) } y^ ^(T'jdx , 

prond* IJlx) and ^ x) aiv* fin it' and continuou*> iKtyc**!! the bmits 
Tj an 1 X} and h ts alya} tl ' ‘■am*" ^ign b't^ rrji the?*" limits 

Forc'itni.l , let 4 ,'^)^.^-, anivnU /irjinst«ido[^^,thm 

y^fi!r)dr^{%~n) 7 'l) log ^ , 

bi *. Inch irr ^upj>o-*^ that have tl e same sign, and 4 

h' '» Ik twt' n Xq and X 

In parti' ular. if '/=»»0, ^ e hare 

f^fir)drr=lf%) log — . 

JZ Shi tS" «nf “ “■ .brre e d^not.s an ^firntrU and h. *r, 


-/Tn—ln" 


j(x-ii-jo^}y fi/yi' 




ynt»* 


xnr. — 5 
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Accordingly, the principal valnc ^ ^ 


y-^x ^ —L. -'^1‘rrjc 


1 


-/*' /<3:)f^«j. 

ill v.-hiet «, V are Eew iiO'itire arbitran- constant. 

In all ».'av’«, the ^jcdcra^ mluKA of the definite integrals 

Jxi, •/ -a: 

fieJuce-J from the prccoling equation?, depend on the form of the 
fmictioa/(^), and may i»e finite and dcteiT^ate, or infinite, or in* 
determinate, depending on the values attributed to the arbitrary 
constants /i, r, ftj, »^i- - - - 

Whenever the integrals beconi!; indeterminate, if each of the con* 
stant* ft, y, , , . an, l>e insulc unit}', the cojT»?5iK>nding vainer of 


become 

Inn 

and 


f^fjr/lxanA f /(^Hc 
y^o 

'* I /* * f - ' • -j- Z"^* 

Jxn-^ -* 


1 


general value is log A ^ log >*- . The latter i'- iK.'rf 5 Ctl.v aibitn.17 
yv> ^ 

and indeterminate. 

Again, each of the eingulsr definite iutegraU 

1 

/ dx fvt dr 
T’/i. 


ifext 

But 


iscijoal to log — . 

[/r'^rs]- 

r-h* tfx 1 1 1 1 

/ — -V » 

^ ^6 •* ^ A 

... 

Con-j<jucntly, tlsc juincipil 'talue and the general value of the dc* 
finiic antegrol arc Wh infinite in this ca«fc. 

In like manner 


r ^ /•? n 1 IJiJihc manner 

I J-Xc. ^ \vi' fi~l~ i^-s* A'/ 

Tfafc=e are called, bj Ciuuhy. :hi- principal mints of the definite ' * „ , v t .1 , 1 r • * ' 1 - • 1 ., - 

[t-'>Tals ! <rtC',ortiingly, tlic g'Snt-ral toIuc of the intcgrEl ih xnliiiit'-, %vhilt it5 


in the c&sc in qn-^irin 
Again, the d» finite integral 


/* f x/U and f ^ . 

yj'ft y-o: 


f S \<'^ , 

•/o 


if A^-) be finite^ when x-^n, is infin-telv small if the difference 
between the limits a and h fe an evanesceut quantitv. 

But. if /Vaci h^'^Arnr? flua 


principal value is \ — }, \ 

“ \ yy AV 
let us consider the eingular definite integral 

y '"Tt (x - i£\<ix. 


Here 


f ~ ^ 1 ipT < lx - a ' 7.*'* 

y (x-af-irl,- ■^^^ZAX-Cr-lrj . 


latter cases the intc'?ral ic reilletl 21 tAUffnfnr r vre rcsdilvfind the value of the iirr.ri/ic^sd fn Is#, 1r.«/ ^ 


latter <’^es the integral is calletl a uiujvjar d^f 
For instancy if/[ii)*=®^s the inregrd 


n mfimte. In the c wt 1 ^ 1 \ 

ivA^grah \ rtsdily find the value of the prr.j^sed to be log ( _ an inde- 

! tOTiinate quantity, as ^ 15 by hypotberis suppo-.-^l to it arWtn*rv. 
where e t ui iuf.aitteimal. is of tliis class. Its valuo may l>" f f \ 

rq^..enV^i bv the method of H37; for, if A denote y-U*-«r-fc* 

.'‘1 - .^i) V- 'en j.- r,, WK »a,e ; Accordingly the general value of 

f\yyU’=f^ log jcj . 

€ 

Similarly /'"’"A*/i«=A I-^S- . 

Agim, if ths limits a f-n-l i each liecome infinite, while r>res<'-ndn« 






Mr^Mered evane&:ent as before. 


a'r-^lr 

; is perfectly arbitrary, vliile its principal value is zero. 
» in like manner, sinw 

J Ix-ay-rlr b \ f, y’ 

■we find the general and also the prindi-al T.e;;;e of 

dx 

y_ac yx-ay-i-lr b ' 


2fe.f-ca^ \fac~ Ir 
I U2. yitxt let ns consider the deSaitc integral 

yo x 


Sy “ “"S "=“/• : ''ta «>!*, lb. 

'^kh tU ® ®kEpIe example, 

>=ta ^- 0 , a.) t,„ 

r (Lr 

■'-^0 ^ J-X, ' A X 
«=HrD. \ f ^ 

V,, 17-,, ,7 ~ ] 

' “'-’A i-X. r->%).- 

V 


i Here 


\ Bat 


.*!*.o 


y\€ ^at 

fxA dz=. <=:)dz ^ , . 

X / -L » »aJnngaa:=s. 

^ * *4^ ‘~T“ ' 


where ^ is infinitely smalt 
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(2) If n be le^s than unity, the eciuations 

IT VTT 

;; — dx = -jr- SCC . 

i>^ + l 2 2 

.r" - IT. Wtt 

. f'ntt _ ^ 


INFINITESIMAL (JALCULUS 

be diflerentiutcJ with respect to a, b, e respectively, we Imva 

—CL 


.r" - IT. Wtt 


can be leadily established. 

(8) If //<Tr, by a simple liausforiuation it can be sliourn that 

/ d^f^l sec , 

Jo c^+c-*^' " 2 

/-«. c«a:_c-ax a 

(4) If ar + wc can piove the eipiution 

n (g"-* ^ 2 c os I- cos i 

-/q * cos »+ cos 6 

(fO To find the value of 


Hence 


/. 

/, 

/: 


(a + 2bx + C3?)' ^2{ac~ b-) 
itb 


CL 

+" __jw/.r 

(fl 4 2 ta + 2 (fic — i”)- * 


x^d^v 


ira 


(<i + 2te + c’iC")“ 2(jctc — 6-)^' * 

“i" c^a^)c?a ?^ T rCac' + - 2bV) 
{a + 2bx + esPf 2(rtc-&-)S 


A (1 - ’ 

1 


Assume 


A uuinbcr of other definite iiilegials can be immediately deduced 
from these by successive dillereiitiation, , 

Again, since f?? =-!» , 

where Vflc + ^, we get, by differentiation, 

dx 2h-b 

M 


iog(i-y*)« ~log(i+y^), 

1 — ^ ; lmt?/*« — ± , 
]+//' {!-»;«)? 

(lx /-* 

•4) (1-.''“)'* Jo 1 + 2/'* <1 " 


/ 


(rt+2&a! +&/■“)- 3/<-a* 

xdx 1 

(a+2&a:+t^)S“3/iVi ’ 
9?dx 1 


(li) In like itianiior 


’X-. 


dx 


(1 - 2« sin ~ 

27^ 

consiaDr some of the general methods of 
iUdhSe i5le«. .li the value of the 

am 0, ns also of any constant parameters contained in the function 
4 Ll 'I",!*™®®?*! '■I'ow that a definito integral may bS dTlfeS 
tinted, and also mtegrated. with respect to any such ^rameter. 

Diffcrcntittlion under the Sign ofMeyrahon. 

a /»' r let contain a constant jjarameter 
“): tJ*c«, denoting the definite integral by «, 

"■ ^(•'■. o)dx. 

{ ^(■''' « + - 0(9’j a) ^ f/a; , 

<p{3 a + A a)-0(.,-, a) 

Aa Ja ^ 

ttenco, passing to the limit, 


{a+ 2 &.r+r.« 2)'5 Sh-<^ ' 

In like manner, if the cq^uation 

TT 

yo a- cos-ic+iB- sin-aj 
be difici*cntiutcd with respect to' a c'lud respectively, wo get 

IT 

/ T _ cos".rrfar v 

(a" cosV+i8‘-* sin-a:)-**4a^ ’ 

TT 

/ 2 6in-.ce/a; ir 

. (o-cos=a:+i32sm-.r)2“4^8’' 

Hence, by addition, 


i-) 




da Ja da 


dx. 


of‘i? £rm!'vk?oir’*t'‘ "'i 

olheisoiin be dctOTriiiioil^m intoal a number of 

to tile constants contained in tin- respect 

3 


/: 

/: 




a 


Vogft / -' 7 

aid, by „ Micessive dilfcrantiations. " 

/ c-»r,. v.,.., L: -2 • ^ ■ ■ . . 7t 

'I • 


•V".inj, if tluj cqii.it,,,,, 

- A' 




/ 2 (A: ?(a2+/8- 

yo (a® cos-,c-(- j3- sin®a;)a ~ ia?0* 

dSeEtiom**°^ definite integrals can bo readily found by further 

“,1;® functions of the prirameter «, a de- 
A« admits of differentiation in like manner. For, let 

A?in o then *^® corresponding to llic ineremont 

rb+Sb 
Ja+Sii 
/^b 

■{0(*, a + Aa) - 0(a;, a)} dx 0(.T, « + Aa)dx 

-y 0(a’, a+Aa)rfa’. 

Hence, proceeding to the limit, we got 

<*r + 0(^ a) ^ „) g . 

{ 

Intcgialion under the Sign of Integration. 

process called in- 

Suj.pose^ 0(.a;, a)dx to be leprcsented by u, tlien 
Cy^(®> °^da <t>[x, a)dx‘=u , 

fuda , 

%^®!«S f “ken in both integrals, 
pieceding result may bJSitteif '''“Ine.s of .a, 


then the 
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«r, adopting the usual notation. ^ 

f.'' <p{3:, a)d3:da. 

Sucli exiircssionsare called double integrals, and the result just es- 
tablished is equivalent to the statement that in a donble integration, 

’R'hen the limits are independent one of the other, ire may eifeetthe 


integrations in either order without altering the result. 

It is easily seen that the preceding statement does not hold if 

either 6(3% a), become infinite ’witliin the 

dx da 

-av-signed limits of integration. 

By aid of this principle, from a definite integral involving constant 
parameters we can often obtain others by the method of integration 
with respect to one of its parameters. 

(1) For example, if the integral 


r 

Jo 




be integrated with respect to n between ibe Iinlit^ a and p, we get 




y 

Jo 


' COS /a>' rh* .J log yn- 


X " ' + 

(2) If the same equation be integrated with respect to b between 
the limits a and 0, wc get 


Jo^ 




On inalving a«0 in this, it becomes 

/** sin oar , v 

J 

provided a is positive. 

(3) ' Again, if the definite integral (§ 133) 

/“r dx TT 

l4‘«cosa;"“\/fr^ 

be integrated with ro<pect to k. hetwoen tlie limits 0 and sin o, we 
get 

log (1 +sin a cos x) 

M ■“ — ■ — — ““ /"'jr^iro. 

Jo cos X 

(4) Next, if the equation 

Jo «+l 

be integrated with respect to ». between the limits a and ft wo get 

j I 1 4-jB 

/ , log TT- . 

Jo log a: *=^1+0 

(5) To find the value of the integral 

Jo ' 

If zx be^substituted for x, we hat'e, since the value of the integral 
plainly remains unaltered, 

... 

Hence, integrating with respect toe between the limits 0 and oo, 
w'c liave 

'Again, 

?«-= A /* , or . 

yo 1 TJ" 4 

, /-» « _ 

Oonsequently . 

149. In many cases an unknown integral can be reduced to an 
<jlemcntary form by differentiation under the sign of integration. 
For example, let 


then 


u^n tan;^0 

yo KsJ\ - 3^^ 

/ 

/■> dx 'ir 1 

(1 +a*a!=) Vl^ “ 2 VT+F ’ ^ 

'Sr J det TT - 

.. »'“-2 / -^™-=y]og(« + Vl+a«). -- 


No constant is added, since h *=0 when a^O. 

150. modification of this method of determining definite 
integrals is founded on the transformation of a simple integral into 
a double integral, and the inversion of the order of integration, 

(1) For exanii)Ie, when x is positive, we have 


1 

n sin ox j ^ 

. . / «y;==/ hxnaxdxl e-^^dy 

Jo .« Jo Jo ^ 

= (§148). 


(2) Isext, to find the value of 


d^ 


!„„/ »> + ?>. sinew 

Jo ^ \ a- b sin B J sin 6 

Here, from the elementary equation 

, m + n 2mmlx , 

log =/ — ^ , where 

. , f a -hb sin $ \ 2a6 sin 6 

re get sin 6 j:4 


m > '/I , 


K = 2a5 


dxdB 

fo Jo o- - sinH 
Hence, inverting the order of integration, we get (§ 133) 

, /■’ dx . Jb\ 

yo V«/ 

Similarly we get 

, / « +5 sin 6 \ . ^ « - \/a^-h^ 

/ log{ T”-—^ Slll0da«ir ^ 

Jo ^\ii-b sin B J b 

Ex. 3. Again, by' aid of the equation 

A 7 / • /i \ ® 

itan-M —sin B )=/ , 

\a /Jo + 6-.>r sin^fl ' 

it is readily seen tlint 

/ JL 

<tnu-' (^--sm ejsn, ede= 2-.^ — ^ . 

151. Lagrange’s Theorem , — That Lagrange’s series (§ 56) can be 
established by the integral calculus, and its remainder after any 
number of terms exliibitcd in the fonn of a definite integral, was 
shown by Al. PopofT {Comj)tcs rendusy 1861). His demonstration 
has hceir transformed into a simple shape by M. Zolotareft', in the 
following manner. 

Let r=.?;+y^(^r), and sHjipose tlie definite integral 


^ lP\o)du 


represented hy then we get by dhierciitiatioii 
{;/0(K) + .);- /O'/K - !/” { 

= »•%, - 1 - '/" -I 0(-'') } )• 

If we make n==l, we Iwvc 


but 


So=rW-F(ir) ; 

r(s)=F(ft-) + 2/0Wn!«)+^^. 


dstt 


In like manner, if «=2, we get 

2^,^y-{4>(3-)y-F\x)+^, 

I ho s 


Consequently 


F(s)= F(a;)+y0(a!)F'(a;) + ^ A[{ i,(x)yW{x)] ^ . 

Ag.to 

and so on. 

Hence we deduce finally 
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Consequently, when n-~lfl>0, 

/ ”■{«- Z^OT x)(ix ^ . 

a-~2ab cos a’+ 1>“ o 

when a--b^<0, 

/ ”• (g-Z> cos «)(?>’ rt. 

ar-2ab cohx+b- * 

and when ««=&, 


Tliw lMg»«iuge*H Kiif •»,— 1» uhi^'ii the icmaiwder after n terms 
U cxhiliitcit lu Ihc form 


01 


But 


1 2 {v4^0O^ . 

Di^rmU tf VMt h Inicffyct 1 9. 

IM Thr* inligml call ulus furuislu^ many examples of discon- 
tiimous flint lions Toi example 

sin ^ I /'’sin {(t t ^ ^ , 

/rt .>* ^ ^ if {\ ** ^ 

When f/ 1 //uinlw -h arc lioth positive, each of the latter integrals 

14S) h Kpnl to ^ , Hence \\m have— 

, , biiiavi^o^hv tr 

alien «>o, / f 

yo ^ 

jiml %lien a , f 1/^«0 . 

yo '* 

If the uilnr of tin integi.il bieornes-^ . 

lleie ue )unv an example of a function of two vniiablcs a and 6# 

< hanging its value siuWmly when Z», vai3'ing in a continuous manner, 
1)1 comes equal to or gn «it(U than r/. This singularity lias been in- 
geniously utihriil foi the pui])nsc of obtaining the values of certain 
definite iiitegi.il‘1 Toi evnmple, let 

yo y 

then, Mine v -0 when ff is less than and wdien a>ht wo 

/t 

im\t 

/"«/• 'W - rc-oda^aU-K 
/o ay* 2 

/o /o ' 2 

f f " sin f» > tUt 'I-. , (§ 131) ; 
y« H > ■ 

Agiin, (onshh jing h as \ iambic, 
f^tulh . 'O'* , „ /** sin «» sin hx , 

A AA - — jr— rfa*. 

lliiui, it h<<(, we ha\o 

Mn 01 sin f>^, ir, 

T- 2 * 

if /i>«, ui !m\r /* ’**« 

b'ensiquiii!!^^ isequ.il to-|-inultiplicdby the 

m i\h r of th ‘ numlx i-s o and /). 

Agxin, It I MS lonsnict thedrlmite integial 

/' {ff h Cos j //i 

,, , M " 'Inh < ns ' 

Hm* wi luxe 

/ |/) - /m Its < If/ 1 j 0- — \ 

-»•- 2»/.t«s , nx u« J „s_2;nrj5r; 

2r 2'f /»- ‘2'ih c(n ^ fb' ' 

A»i>iii1a ?>, <1131, 

J v" :: ^ '‘‘-'(HI f ) • 

•2 . f . . / I I J tan 2 ) 

Ai if .f-v 

■*! > .4* «• >?r ” 2~r ' 

. hi'. • 


/■^ o(l~C0bxy.r _ 1 
A 2«‘-‘(l - cos .-s) 2nyo ^ 

Tlie comparison of Ihcso thice cases shosvs that if 6 ho svipposcJ 
to vary in a continuous niannoi from a value less thau o to a value 
greater than tr, the integral 

”■ (a ~b cos aiya; 


/’"Jl 

Jo 


2ab cos a + Zi® 


toII assume for b'=(t — Ji, a, (t+?t the values , g* , 0« It is- 

it Jtif 

accordingly a discontinuous function. 

Etihrian Integrah. 

168. The following definite iuteguils, 

-xy-Mx , , 

Jo Jo 

wore firat studied, under a modified fom, by Euler, uho devoted 
scvcial mcmoii-s to the investigation of thoir propeitics. They were 
aftoi wards fully discussed by Lcgenilie, by whom they were styled 
Eulorian integials of the fust and second species respectively. Tho 
latter integral is now regarded as tho fundamental one, to which 
the other is reducible, as shall bo picscntly show n. 

In tho case uhcro n is an integer we plainly have 

^ C"*a:'‘-^(Zr«= 1.2.3 . , . n-^ju. 

The intcgial is in all cases a fimction of n ; and, when v is fiac- 
tional, it is regarded os a distinct tinnsccndontal fnnetion. It was 
distinguished by the symbol P by Lcgcmlic, thus : — 

yo 

This is now usually called the Gamma-Funclioit but sometimes, 
however, the Factorial J'hmclioji, a name suggested by Aibogast, ami 
suhsoquontly adopted by Ktamp and others. 

Moreover, since (Ex. 6, § 116), 


/ to /-to 

« 71/ C " “ Vic , 

yo 


we have r(7i + l)«*7?r(7i). 

This may be taken as tlie funtlaniental propoity of gamma- 
functions, and by aid of it the calculation of all such functions is 
icduccd to tbo case w'lioic tlie paiamctcr n is comprised between 
any two consecutive integos. TJio values of r(7/), or lathei of log 



■-‘'A 


T 

- 


\ 


I.,d2. - • 

It may he remaikcd that r(l)=l, r(0)=«>, r(-«)»=oo, n being 
on integer. For negative values of n, not being integers, the 
frurction has a finite value. ® 

The fir’st Euler inn integral, 

/ a’''-i{l-.o:)n-irfp', 

•/ 0 

is evidently n function of its t\\ o par .imctoi s, m and n. Follou ing 
Binet wo shall represent the uitegral by the notation B(w n) ^ 
It IS readily seen that ' ' 

i>-"-i(l~a')»-if/) ^ 

• \ B{m, 7;/), 

have * *** ^' ^ ' *«1»I‘0''« « a jiosituc inlegci, tben (§ 125; wo 

Bj fiuccessive applications wo get 

f a:’'»-»(l-ft;)>.-V;g=,^ 1 r\ 

A . (Ml -F n - l){7n + „ _ o) . . , j 

BS 

'i IXni^ 2) /r; (m^z i) 


Var 
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Th'« lin:: vlirn 1 1 in nn intop:cr j** oMiincil iiy 

ijf ft M >L 

We tv*^^ tint n(rr, «) can inAlIciscslerxpiV"<‘d 

m For if v-c Mib^^ntutc fc r r In tlic ctjuMion 

yi» 

* p-t X /0 . 

•/o 

lU--" t-lj-..! fr, 

: I • j- -•', ati 1 vr j ;- 1 

/", *- f f *1'"' -W"- JQJiiilL, 

j\i‘. r.v'^/' 

V >-,*•■' Jt. H* ?'.■'* *■ 


!( t o - th be subatitutiil for a, and wc get 

rr-«(cos to-f ein . 

Jo ^ \n-i0f (a — Ir)^ 

If a tan trc bare 


II 




** •*» 


j - j-’ 


. J. , Ii.-.TiV.) 

T f' • »h*r s.t^l tUi- l(* K*i1* r* 

. s - 1 - \ t ll -• J -t lie.: 

l\rfl\l- t- MI). 

'' I*r •rnnr 

If- - ^ ^ rM.-N'T, 

' "V-Ub ? HS f’ r* if '* 

'-■ -X' ' '■''•■ 

IM M-*\v J-'-M!!- int'j'nJs r. .!•• ib> i,>r**’ of 
f>l ]i f'r*\b*r--'LxrT rA’t*'* rr^ j nrj; 
l» Tofxp'f' tl ifr* 


« * ^ - * 

. . f fin ^r) 3 r""Xrfr« (cos ne-*: son vB). 

Hintvtl’tf proj'OS'rd eciuallons are o’btaiiK'^l b\ cnualingthe r<dl 
I and liuapnatY jurt« rcsi>cctivily. 

(Gj ^^**C 03 ii*? to> , 

f ,»*iii hr sin AZ . 

Jo - 

Tl.'V? follotr fnun tlip preceding by imkin"o« 0 . 

A ?no;i‘ ngi*rous dcinorist ration of this and of tlie preceding 
! example will K* fonrei in Serret s Otlci'l itiU^ral, p]» 194 - 19 S 
(71 Find tin* \?lue of 

lit rr-, <:«<'<• *’(')'’( f " 'r I" ”"? ’ 

\ ^ • sin— 

V. 


I it i** tA'-ih *'t'» n that 


^.--1 


r 'Jr {w - !)«“ * 

♦*«' 7 '*» T ‘ ’ ““ V ' 


Unt it can N* fhor.n, by trigouonn tn, that 


, - . f2ir . (n-Ds- , 

-•lU — frin “7 ■ * ' V ’ 




/= 


t"' fa 


-t, and tl- tra-'TornM ifJb^rx^! i*. 

, rC--:-) '■<>• 

J r.y ^ 

*•/ r(r.^i»- - 


in vf'ii.'U' V 

.'-•ihV, .*^1 1 tb^' tTJ*i-ri»rn - niin 

(* 7 o ft- 2 1 ! r t lb ‘ ^ ^ 

-'’•>'''*’■ • 

J/t r“-:, sv.d tl" tra-forriM ifibgi-J »- 

+ 1 ) 

(S Ifin llr !”*• f-'i’ . 

IsIlI 

/. « v (4 » 

f 4 , ti~^ [a.~)r)''i^-P)'dJ-. 

fy'" y-*-fl + (e-i 31 ?. an'l fi"'* 

1 I )F(« + 3 ) 

** " r(n 4 n 4 - 2 ) 

(.') To pmre the c^juatioiiv 

tio,ter/j-~ -Llil- ro« nB ; 

/q (a-“f 






(a-“f 

n») 

(O' + f**,!* 


- Rin ne ; 


{^) Proto tint 

r 

1 ';>; Wc ric^t tirococd b> shon^ that r(H) admit*! of ]«)ng exhibited 
as tiiV limit of the i>ro<iiict of an infinite numWr of factora, o fonti 
which w "-^ adopted ly Gau- as the definition of the function 
If ill tlicc<iintion 

r(n)*^J e-^y-'dx 
we make «<• get 

r(«)^’(f<’S 7 )" *• 

Ihit (i «3, Ex 0) los i is the limit of;.(l --A)telien ^ increase, 

I l>eroad liinite t 

-Itai. 

•^0 » o 

1 . 2 . 3 . . . fi fs im 
r(„)-lini. m” • f, . (n + 1) . . . (n'+lO ’ 

n . I** 

**— sin --- f 
/«■ « 

bv a « ell-known trigonometrical relation. 

^If we make ii = 1 , this gives 


wl,en*B.'f.sn*> 

In llie equation 


, , r(n) 


156 .tffiin, if tre make *-«, ssc gst 

-'» r(m)r(n) ^ 


:Va 


=^n’' 


r(Ki -•-»’) 


'X 
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, as before, then -will 

a's-r- • ■ r„\ 

wTT- rCXt »...)/« 

\P q J 

Thisfollo^^s without difficulty from the preceding by assuming 


.--uU ca. I« ,=ad«r ! “■ “ 


i«tt»gration, as follows. 

It the double intfgrai 

U UI.™ to all , ..//to ^ataea oto nad y Mbj«t to th. condiH.n 
j it- i.iluc U represented by 

r(m)r(n) 

r(j/i+w+^) 

ffrt-u r(«i)r(H+i) 

± / or — yinTT^) ’ 

m)m_ 

r(ni+u.^l) 

ir, 7 . The prer •'ding result, first given by Euler, wa^ S^^raliz^ 
bv Dirichlct JbuntflZ, 1839). and extended to a large 

of raultiplp integrals by the following theorem. 

Jy f 

111 wbieh the variables y, y, s, &c., are always ]>nMtive, and subject 
only to the romlition 

tin n V 


lV)V{m)T[n) . 


r(l+f-rni + n . . - ) 

It will 1)0 ‘•ufficiciit heic to f-how that the theorem is true in the 
of thrre variables, r, y. z ; i.c., let 


v.^-V 




« ib|f**^t to the foregoing conditions. 

Integrating witli respect to r, ronridciing x and y constant 
v«g.t 

V-« ^ f - .tf - yYd^dy , 

In whii'h T and y are positive, and subject to the condition x-^y<l. 

If we ne\t integrate with respect to y, between the limits 0 and 
1 v,e have 

A) r(w+n+i) 

Aci ordiiigl} 

V ('{y /*' :d‘^l - 5ry'*^nrfi5 

I / <i* .f- if + 1 ^1) 

r(jn;r(H) r(?)r(in )r(ii) 

r(m-rn-l) r^Z-fw-fn + l *r(I+73z + «-*-l) ’ 

15\ Thf preceding theorem whencvtemlrd to » \aTiables can be 
«al»’il somrwhal moie generally, vi^., if 

V . . . duhfdt . . - 

win P y, z arc always poritive and subject to the eou»litioii 

hiing positive quantities, then wc shall 

■■(sllCfHz)- 

TliN indily Wloas from tin preceding by making 
1^ "b O Pi thre*' Vaiiabln*. rini.. 


V- 


-/l I fw , , 

- ^f^iC^du 


^ ^ =i/, . . . , and then malcing ar'+z/' +='• ..=»'• 

A few examples arc added for illustration. 

(1) Tlie value of fff dr-^ dr^ dx^ . . . dr„, where x,. . . Xn are 
subject to the condition 


IS 


5 l ! 

2« 


n 

TT*? 


(2) The value of 


Iff- 


dx^dx^ . ■ , dxn 


X^ Xn • ■ a «C/| 

extended to all positive values of the variables for which th^ 
exi)ression is real, is 


n-rl 


(3) The value of 

JJ' ac^-iy-^c*+*^ctoc?t/ 

extended to all iwsitive values for which x^y<h is 

(4) The value of 

for all real values of the expression, x and y being positive, is 

(5) The value of 

extended to all positive values of ac, y, z contained within the ellipsoid 

1 


ft- Ir C- 


aPfc^c' 


xs 


'KiHiMi) 


O. 7i 

IfiVO 


• Jb i', , , , 

V - ‘^* <^'’7" • > 

/fy/- . . . 


(6) Prove that 

rff . . _ 

JJJ y/l -arj -ac; . . . -a;;i 
when extended to all values subject to the condition 

xl+xl a a .+a:5<l , 


is equal to 
where 




0(1 -x’p'^dx, 


k=^Jal+al+ . . . +a% . 



e.Ir. . f4l - • -aa . UUr* 


.-rr "Iv aj^ jm.itivp nwl jubjrct to the condition 


vrij^n 5* 


aim’ ’(;)'■ 


lim.{ir log ^ - log(l + Y)-log^l+,|^... -log^i+|.jJ . 

Ifnow 5- lie between +1 and -1, we may substitute their well- 
known c\j)ansions for log ^ 1 + y ^ , log ^ ] 4. ^ 


Hence, jepresenting the iudefinitc series 
'1 1 1 
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Xy 5, , v>c shall liavc 

log r(2rJ'3)'~ . . Ac, 
nrliorr* -y rcprx?5^ nf« the limit of 

i*rj — i+. . . -r*^ — log/x 

h 

fi 1*5 iiiilcfinitely increased. This limit, TThosc im|M 7 rtance 
was lir=t noticed by KuKr {Acta Pdrcfolisj 1734), is now nsoally 
•tailed EnUrg Coi'^'tnt. 

If we change the sign of a: in the preceding c/juation it becomes 
log ni - 4^-ar-f — Ac. 

j .-.in ^ ^ [r( l^ar)priu-rr 

r(i-j-) ?-rfr)r(i-5-) ' ^ 

Jleut-c \\c ban* 

Again, by loprarithms 


Also 

hence 


I - a ~ 1 - (1 - 

Conseqnently f ~ ^''^ dtK nf^ vt-'-idu. 

Jo Jtj 

/••I 2 

“-^{1 -e- 0 when y« CO. 

... 

Jo « 

vanishes at the same tim^. 

Hence Li^#'“*;*^7-Iogj^-/" 

•/n 


■<f«. 


Again 


A ^ a? . 






'*! . 12- 3 




Liv-xWy- 

Apiin. 'L\'/*)^J' 

r-r-r- 


•Con*'*«ju«^ntly 

... I Jog i log i ‘-c.jr- - f-a- . . . 

Th<re c,-l "7, • • - 

It is eactly c /\.3 tlzat the wi^lants c^, r^, form a rapidly dc- 
I reading s»‘nf s, in which • arh t ?rni can calcnlit* d to any required { 

numl'cr of phres of decimal^. Accordingly, w}i#*n the value of j Trh<^n e vanbhe^, 

KuIrrV miL^tant y ha« been determin'd, a Furies of values of j 
log IM -.r) cm !h fomjiutc^i from the fon going f<|uation, and thus j But 
tahnlat/^d. ^ | 

.\grin. ‘in- ■' T ^ tlie •valuf of y ina.v I.- calcnlatt'l by 1 . _ i;,,,. 

inakiog in the preceding fonnula ; by tlii< mranc its valu*" i« ~t - r - i 

fo iijd xo 1 e*0*if772}:fC*U0 to tfU dceimal places: 

0;» ih^ LxiffjraU Ja x, Ei x, Ai x, and Ci x, ^ ® 

KO. HavingthusarrivtdntadoffmiiiiationofEukr'sconttant, J 
we s-hal] rctuni to the conddtration of the logarithmic inf'^gral f 
a*id oth^** transcendents inlttrlucM into ^ ICl. J 

Adoj^ting th»* notation of tint rrticlp, we have 

/' llVz« y — rir, writing ;-*/ for r ; 

.• --5 


* Lrt r=p^^ and ^hL? becomes 


Bnt {5 342), 


/ 




an^r- 

« ^0 


-dn. 


X 


///#«- log — : 

r V 


r^\ -«• /‘‘I — 

/“"''Vo 1' A 


... LiV).= Li(c-*)-/ rf«; 

IJ 


hfncp 






But 




= lO-r(l-*'r-^ ‘ - - -..(1-. Kpr-l’dK 

If now we suppose y to increase beyond limit, ob=ernng^that in 
that case Lk'“''« 0, and that y^Umit of 1 j-r. - - -lo^ y 
when we get 

/*! 1 — C’*** 1- (1 

L;(c-')=V+IoS9" — 57T"‘*’“ 

We next proceed to «how that 

Jo “ 

TanMies'nhenw becomes infinitely great < 1 i 

To prove this, ive obsen-e that, since « lies between 0 and 1. 


Li,e*.=7- logy-ic-ij^ .f 4 j7'o'3+^'®’ 

Tbie and the preceding can be rcpre=ented by the single foininla 

Eir=Li(e*)= 7 -i log(«‘;-2--ij^ '^17^'*'^ 

The expansion for the sine-integral can be readily obtained, for 
wc. have !»y definition 

0 * 

hence, substituting the ordinary espansion for sin r, and integrat- 
ing between the limits proposed, we get 




a? 


-r-Ac. 


1.2.3 *1.2. 3.4. 5 

Again, if, in the n^nation already proved 

logfar^l-ar^ijTg” 

we «iiib-titute i> for it becomes 

^‘i^«»7-ilog(ar‘)-ix-i5- 

/'^ cosar.r-fsmyK ,;,,^ .j.p log{a*)-i>—kc. 

” Ac " 

Hence, equating the real parts on both sides, we get 

iog(»^)-5^-^' rsm" 

Consequently a? . ** t-, 

Cia:=7-i log (*')-?• 1.2.3.4" 

The severd series here p^^d of’ttem the vdns of 

% Client for all real values of a nwriiment x can be tabulated. 

-T 



oO 

* hnpuler, Sclilomilch, and others The most recent and 
tiblM am t& Mr J. W. L. Glaisher, “ ready referred to ^ 
161. The values of some definite integrals ran be best detemmed 
Oy transfonning them into inJiniU senes. This statement will be 
illustrated by one or two examples. 

(1) To find 

Hero, when x is less than unity, 

log !B{1 +«+»*+ . . .+»"+ &c.); 

but 

consequently 

(2) In like manner it can be sbov^Ti tliat 

j/o i+» laVo 8 

(3) Again, to find / dx. 

' ® yo (l+®)loga; 

Il< placing -i- by its development, we get 
l+» 

1 T r 

Coii-Kiucntly (Ex. 4, § 148) 

/"* 1 „ n n ff+1 . , ff + 2 

^ (1+/) logr °°l-ff °°2-a^ ‘ ‘ 

= 1o- g(g + 2)(g + 4) . . . (2-g)(t-«) . . . 
(l-ff)(l+a)(3-(7)(3+a). . . 

, a(2*-a-)(42-a2). . , 

‘log- 75 T— r = log tan y. 


infinitesimal calculus 

represented by an aiea. And it is seen at once that all the examples 
hitherto consideitd admit of geonietucal interpietation. 

In the above formula the oidinate is supposed p^tive for all 
points of the eurve between the limiting abscissre. Tlit* momfica- 
tion when the ciuve cuts the axis of a* ran be leadily supplied, 

1. Let the ciine be an ellipse, lepiescntcd by the equation 

_ R 


by a kiionn formula in trigonometiy. 

162 Gonvorsoly, an infinite series can in many cas*^& be t 
formed into a definite integral, and thus evaluated. 

Tor example, suppose 

1 r'^ 

Here, since ^ x-»dx. v,o have 

2n + iyo 

In like manner we get 

Again, the series 

1 1 


8 - 


2>{p hi) 


{p+n) (p+m)(p+m + l) . . . (p+«i+«) 
nitc 


+ &C 


can b-* represented by a definite integral, 
H< re 


pG> + 1). . . (p+n)“’r(7H-j>+l)“f(n+T) 

(§ 153) ; 

1 

^""ivT-iT)^ (l-®)"(®p-i+a:»*+p-i+ . . . 




1 /*r (1 - r)”xP-l 

1.2.3... Ttyo ~ l-a;m 




Areas of Plan^ Curves. 

represented byThe'^dcfinite 



int<»gral 


yV. 

i^ d 'novSy"^'*'^ ^ the area in question 

fa 

Inm tins n suit it follow, Unt every definite integiul nuv 1« 


ar V" , 

u I » O 

or or 


Heie y = ; and, if a., y bo /t, 

ct 

the coordinates of the point P (fig. 7), 
the area APN is lepiesented by the 
integral 




t^dr. 



p 


\ ^ 

N 


B, 

Fig 

7. 





Let x^a cos and the integral liansfoiins into 
abf^sin-(f>dip^~i4>-hh\ 0 cos 0)«^/cob 

yo 2 ^ 

Hence, the area of the elliptic sectoi APCl'x is equal to 

ab cos-^— • 
a 

If the sectorial area APCPi be represented by fcj, the preceding: 
result gives 

X S y 

a ab b 

S 


=sm 


ab 


or 


X 

— «cos <f> , 
a 


y. 

b 


sin 0 , where 0*=^ • 

Ex, 2, The equation of a hyperbola referred to its axes is 


ar 

eir 


■■ ^ • 


r. 

i 


2 /=— 
w 

Accordingly, if », y be the coordinates of the point P on the curve- 
(fig. 8), the aiea APN is represented by 

- / V*- - aV.r = ^V®- - - T log 




Consequently the area of the hyperbolic sector AGP is repre- 
sented by 

ah . f ^ , y\ 

2 \ a bj 

Tliis relation has given 
rise to a class of expressions 
called hyperbolic functions. 

Thus, if S denote the area 
of the h)'peibolic sector 
APCPi, we have 

S = a6 log(^ + ^), 

... il + JL=^r?6 . 

a b 

Hence, fiom the equa- 
tion 


ry- 



Pig. 8. 


we get 


0 y 

a b 


Let ^be lepieseiited by v, and we liave 


a 

a 




IL 

b 




In analogy with the iormulm for the ellipse the exiffessioiis 

- “Cosh V , .^smh i . 

®-cosh w, y=-!5ijihi, 



I N F I N I T E S 1 M 

where rrcprcsent'* the nren of the concsi>omrinfr hyperhatie sector 
n’prosenledliy AITP, 

Also, hy oiulogy, we rito 
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tanh r« 


biuii V 


ft 


^Jlzl 


, X.e. 


cost) r 

A^kiti, wo ohvion<»ly Imvo 

cosiTmcosh i>, j «iin ;c'-si«h ?>. 

Ih tween hyprr)K>l»c functions many relation*; exist nnalo^us to 
thov* hetween orilinary trigonomotri^l futtetion*i 
To* rxaiiiple, it is easily seen that we have 

ro«hV-MnhV»--l ^ 

I'o^h (x+f/)^eo*:h X 00*111 iz-^-siuh x Mnh y , 
sinh (^-f yj-^i'inh x cosh y+cosh x Miih v, 

4 coshV - 3 oonU r , 
sinh 4 f,inhV+ \\ **iwh x . 


AL CALCULUS 

Hence the \Uiole area repi evented by 

^ mic method of determining this integral has been exWbited lu 


Again 


Hence 


“sinh 

tfr 


■ eo-sh . 


4 I I 

, tanhj-* , 

Cl r 


^yj^cosh ^ B» 6 inh r 1 

it 1 

-p roth a »» — — f- ■• • 
»»/• nwirx 


’ tf f»*s\u\\ X f ^ .inh j'ffxwcosh r, 

tauh X , f ” - coth ? , 

J co^liM' J iinir*' 

The analogy Intncfn hyporholic and trigonometrical fanetiotih 
will nNo apiM»\r a-i follows. If ne malce a-«>*icc ^ in the equation* 
of th#» <<\udatewl hyi»cil«da ?** - »/**' 1 , wc get p*«lan Coumj- 



ipwatly M‘c 0 «i*osh r. tan r, 

l^loTt'rtwr the ettuatiou v-*IogO W|. gives 


tan 


(I • i)- 


*ngly any plane area may he repiesented by taken be^ 

tween limits determined hy the boundaiy of the area 
Again, as 111 polar coordinates, the plane maybe divided hr a 
sj’htcm of circles hnung the origin as centre, and also by a system 
of radii vectorcs drawn through the origin. In such cooidinates 
the clement of area bounded by t\vo circles of radii r and r+</; 
?«d by the radii vectorcs concstioudiiig to the angles B and B^dB 
IS plainly represented by iy^rde Acconlingly, any plane area may 
be represented hy 

/frdrde 

taken between the limits dctermincil hy its houndan% 

I fence, if the equation of a curve be ^ven in polar coordinates, 
the sectorial area S lH>undcd hv two radii, and tW curve is xepre- 
sen tod hy 

s-y i-’rffl, 

uhcio a aud ^ arc the %ahu*s of 0 corresponding to the limiting 
radii. 

(I ) For example, in tlio class of spirals repiesented by raffs'", we- 
> have 

a- 

‘^“2 

If till’ area he hounded by the prime vector 0 = 0 , tins gives 

♦ „I , 5 .»+l 

N fst-nir 


lu llu-i case ^ is called iho fn*i]>hh/dr' at r; and, hy 

mmlogy,\'v write <i»«»amli r. AUo uhen a «Cfjsh r, nc have t lo g 
{r -f I ) wlicn y sinU r, v. c have v « lo^ [if + V jr ^ 1 ) 

Moivovcr, tince v is (ho •;( etor wIioh* corres|Hjniling hy nerliolic 
coMtiv U /•, tho couui*\\ou h< twoeu t aud / ina\ he represented hy the 
ndatioii cosh r, 

Honoe wi* hive 

w.( t ivt>h JT - log { r 4 . « i , 

In like manner we get 

Kftl Mnh W'- log (/•*. 

1 4 30 


'•cvl tinh X’' \ log 


I - r 


This nutation exhihitx the analogy In-twoMi the clcment.ny integrals 
ill :i leniarknhle iiinniicr, and even inorr strikingly nh**ii we intro- 
dueo the (’outineiital notation, arc sin .»•, instead of sin -V, \c. 


Thus 


^»>-s 5 n'*-» **aie sin 


«• log 1 \‘l sinli.v; 

VI +a- 


fi 


tiU“*a*’«au* tan a* ; 


2 2 )n 4- 1 * 

Tims for the spiral of Archimedes whoso equation is r^ab, 

C 6a ■ 

In tho .spiral, r^—ad, wc have 

In the reciprocal to this spiral, vix., we have 

in wliuh the sector is ui’koned fioni 0«=1 
(2) Ti» find the men of a loo}> of the curve 
cos «®, 

Here r-« 0 when and r«*o nben «e« 0 . Consequently 

the ariM of a looi» is ropreccuted hy 

cos 'ixB dB, 


li2!«sect tanha*. 

I —ar “ ° I 

JJr, 3 To find the area included between the ci'^soid of Diodes 
and its asymptote. 

The ctpmlion of this curve ii 

p*( 2 a-a)«*ar*, 

and that of its nsvmptote is x«a 2 o. 

Ifencc the area in ijiic*«tion is repiesented by 

ifhh- 

Ja 

liPt siu-a, and the integral Ijeoomos 

7 - 

3(9’ f « iir/T’ . 

Jn 

JSj'. 4. To find the whole area of the eiuvc 

I^t — ^coV'C; thcxi~^«S!n'’fl. 

(I ^ 


and, accordingly, is It is eadly seen that when n is a posi* 

live integer, the enrve consists of 11 loops ; accordingly the entno 

area 0 ^^ folium of Descartes, the 

- equation of the cun'o being a* 4 *^=«= 3 flfa:y- 
j Transforming to polar coordinates we get 

9 n- /"T sin “9 cos" 6 rf 6 ^ 

^ (sin *&+co^^B)’ * 

Let tan B=^i', and this becomes 

9 o“ itVn ^ 

'Tjo + 2 ‘ 

iffjjrdio 


tokan hetivwm proper limits. . i,et„een the pedal areas 

The foUo\\ing remaikaWe coMfc internal origins, 

ivith icspect to the wme closed cii j ^ . 

io the STA'tW 
perpendiculars, then we have 


?Ct 

[ina 
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If, HOW, ^ , 2/ be the coordinates of O' with icspect to a pan of rcctaii- 
"iilar a%f s drawTi through 0, we shall have 

COS « - y sin w ; 

theuforo 

/-2r • 

k* - ('rcobw + 2/sin w)Vw“a:/ pco%wda>--y J pBintadw. 

J(s Jo Jo, 

])iit 

/ 2'- /*2r 

( os-ft;(fw=»7r , / sin-'w « TT , / sin w cos «<?(»*= 0 ; 

yo y© 

coiiMcjuontly A'- -f\ » 


where y^J • pcoiiwdat, ^?sintyd«. 

-/o yo 

Hence we infer that, if 0 be fixed, the loom of O', ^oJicn the corre- 
sponding 2 )cd(rl area A' is constant, is a circle. 

All the circles obtained by vaiying the pedal area are concentric. 
Also the common centic is the point for which the pedal area is a 
minimum, and the pedal aiea with respect to any on^n exceeds the 
niinlmum pedal aiea by half the aiea of the circle whose radius is the 
distance between the pedal origins Slany interesting results may 
he deduced from this theorem. When the cmve is not closed, it 
IS easy to piov‘, ns was shown by Piof. Raabe {Gielle^ vol 1.), that 
the locus of the origin for pedals of c(tual areas is an ellipse. The 
4 oxTcsponding thooiems foi the volumes of the pedals of surfaces 
were iii\ estigated by Dr Hiist {Ttoasadions of the Jloyal Soddy, 
18G3). In addition to other important genciahzations, Dr Hirst has 
Jiere piovcd, when the suifacc is closed, that the locus of the origin 
lor c^ual pedal volnmes as a suifacc of the second degree. 

Another remarkable theoieni of Steiner’s, on the connexion be- 
twfcn tlic areas of pedals and of loulettes, may he stated here. 
It hen a cloml cni ic rolls on a j ight line, the area heticecn (ha 
'i ujhi line and the touleVc geneyat^d hy any point luvariahly con- 
nteted with the i oiling exuxe, in a complete icioluiion, is doxible the 
area of the pedal of the i oiling curve, taken mth remcci to the gene- 
xating point as origin. Hence it follow’s that theie is one point in 
a closed curve for which the entiio area of the roulette, described in 
a complete revolution, is a minimum. Also, the aiea of the roulette 
dtscri bf.I by any otlier point exceeds that of the mmimum loulette 

pUts between the 

Rectificntion of Cuncs 

lenS; of curves is based on the pimciplc that the 

, i> 1 di^=^d/^-^d7/- , 

.iiul acc oidiiigl} 

aJinl.;,. ' ■' to poW oooidiMteB m 

'/i' ’ "/i’'*+(sy!‘*- 


((?/_. I . 

(h 7> ’ 




2p 2 ' jT ^ — ’ 

'£’• -J'lfwi lia\e*'*' 8 '‘ 0 MnI parabolic curve represented by 

% «a«-i 
(h p 

algebraical form 


^ win 11 js 




> Ac«, 


2 r 

a » 4 , 


“"**> — * > «e. 
Hr 


167. In illushatiou ol the method of lectiflcatioii in polar coor- 
dinates, w*c commence with the spiral of Aichiniedos, r^ad i 




Here 

This shows that the length of any aic of tliih spiial is equal to 
that of a couesponding arc of a paiabola. 

This relation between the spiial ot Aichimedes and the painbola 
was discovered, accoiding to Sii John Leslie, by Giegoire St AHn- 
ceiit, befoie the middle of the 17tli centuiy (sec Leslie’s Geometri- 
cal Analysis, p. 424). That a couesponding i elation connected the 

paiabola f'^px and the spiial was established by 

John Bernoulli {Acta Erud., 1691). 

These rwults weie extended by Lardncr {Algebraic Geomctiy, p. 
355), and in their geneial form may be stated thus : — 

If fiom the eguation to any cmio in rcctangalar coordinates 
another curve in polar coordinates he formed, by maTcing iiy r=di 
and dx«idd, then the length of any aic of the second curve will he 
equal to that of the corresponding arc of fhcfiist citi vc. Also iliescL-^ 
torial arca^ of the second curve xcill br half the area bounded by the 
corresponding y oidinaies In thcjirst cm ve. 

These relations can be immediately established. 

As an example, the right lino y^snx gives by this transforma- 
tion the logarithmic spiial Hence w^e can always obtain 

a portion ol a right line equal in length to any arc of this spiral,— 
a lesult which is obvious otbeiwise 
Again, fioni the ellipse 

+ 1 we get a; = \l¥~t , 

(b--— 

Hence the difFeicntinl ccpintion of the tiansfomicd curve is 




boos ^0, 
a 


from which w*e get 

where 0 is mmuied fiom the hue which conesponds to the major 
1 Ia ellipse. ^ Accordingly, the lecfification and quadrature 

ot tins latter curve is the same as ioi the - 

eUipse. This can also be sliow n iminc- 
diately othenvise. 

168. Whenever the pedal equation of a 
cui ve (§ 165) can be found, tlieie is an- 
other geneial fomnla for its lectifica- 
tion, which may be proved thus 

1 ^ peipeiidicular 

let fall on the tangent at any jioiiit P 
on a curve, and OK' the peipeiidiculai 
on the tangent at a consecutive point Q: 
and suppose OK ^p , angle AOK = «, and PK « ^ . 

Ihen PQ«As, angle S0K=« Aw, A^=QN'-PN 



Fig 9. 


Hence 

But 

hence 


|t_ii„.ra+55 a_,,,, QN--rs 

Aw ’ du ’ Aw 


PT + TQ + PN - TH - TH' ; 


ds dt TH-'PN' «N 


d(o d(o 


1 AW 

Accoidingly, if ami w,, be the values of w coiresnondinir in 




/■Wj 

n “*' / pdoj . 

*/tao 


ohseite,®°S apphcatiou ,t is uell to 


dp , , SN' 
Inn. — « 
f'o) Aw 


Inn TK'«/, 


For example, in the paiabola we have 

a sin w 

Hence, if e bo mensmecl l.om the ic.tev „f the paiabola, uc have 
cos-w ^ f cos « ■“ + « log tan j 

Similarlyinthocllipsc.5^^.1,„ehave^=V«^^ 

Accoidingly, the rectificatmn of the ellipse depends on the mtogial 

Til-««5c *1 .. y'V«®CO^« + Wsill-!w<fw 

Likewise the icctifipation of the hx’iiGilini 1 i i 

r tl'^pomls on the integral 

yVfl»cos-*w- 6 !-;in-’wrfw. 
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Further considerations oiv the rectitieiitioii of these curves will be 
found under the head of ellijiUe integrals 

1G9. Steiner^s theorem connecting the rectification of pedals and 
roulettes, analogous to that which connects their areas (§ 165), may 
be here stated. It is as follows : — 

If (I carve roll on a right line, the length of the roulette descrihed 
hi any p<nnt connected with the rolling curve is equal to the corre- 
sponding arc of the ^edal of the rolling curve, taken with respect to 
the describing point as origin. 

From this it is easily seen that the^length of any arc of a 
cycloid is equal to that of a corresponding portion of a cardioid, and 
the length of a trochoid to an arc of a limagon. Again, if an ellipse 
be supposed to roll on a ri"ht line, the length of the roulette de* 
scribeti by either of its foci is ccpial to the length of the correspond 
Iiig arc of the auxiliary circle. ^ 

Rectification of Curves of Double Curvature, 

170. If the points in a curve be not in the same plane, the curve 
is said to be one of double curvature, 

Forinuhu for the rectification of curves of double curvatiu*e are 
easily obtained. Thus, if the curve bo referred to a system of reefr 
angular axes in S 2 )ace, wo shall have 

ds^^doi* + d}fi + ds- . 

Hence, if a; bo taken as the independent variable, we havq 

^and similar formuhe when cither or z is taken as the independent 
variable. 

The eq^uatious of the curve are usually written in the form 

f^x, y) =* 0, = 0 ; 

tiuit is, the curve is determined by the intei'scctiou of two 

cvlindcrs. The values of ^ and deduced from these equations 
dxc dx 

have to be substituted iu the foregoing integral. 

It is not difficult to detcriuinc a relation between the functions 
f and ^ iu order that the arc of the curve of intersection may admit 
of easy determination. 

The simplest class is where 


-/( 


-/( 

■/(' 




'*dx * \dxj 

f 

1 4- W,i;«^U/+5+ const. 

dxj 

For example, iu the painbolic cylinder 

ar' 2py + couot. , 

dx p 
dz 


wo have 


Accordingly, let 


dx ** p- 


aud we get 


6p- 


- + 001181 ., 


hence the length of the curve of intersection of the cylindrical 
surfaces 

. a^«2pg+c, a;^«6p‘*fs+c' 

is immediately determined. In general, when y^f{x) is the equa- 
tion of the first cylinder, and that of the second is represented by the 
equation 


3*4y*|/'(aj) J--rfa; + constant, 


the arc is determined by the above formula. 

171. If we transform to polar coordinates by tlie relations 

a;=r cos Osin 0, y^rsiuOsiu^, 5«rcos^, 
we get ds^-^dr^+r^d4>--{^r^ ; 

hence, for the rectification of a curve of double cmwature we have 

1 he latter gives for the length of the arc of a curve on a sphere, 
of radius a, ^ 

^de- 




If ^ be const. — «, the curve lies on a right cone ; and we have 


Guhature of Solids, 

172, The method usually adopted, iu seeking the volume of any 
solid, consists in supposing it divided by pamitel planes into an in- 
definite number of thin slices. Then in finding the volume we 
may in the limit consider each slice as an infinitely thin cylindrical 
plate; and, consequently, represent its .volume by the product of 
the area of the corresponding section into the indefinitely small 
distance between the parallel planes which bound it. 

Thus, if the points in the body be referred to a system of 
x-ectangidar axes of cooidinates, and the system of pamllel planes be 
perpendicular to the axis of x, then, representing the area of the 
section^ at the distance x from the origin by Az, flie volume of the 
solid will be represented by 

/Ajfix 

taken between proper limits. 

Adopting a similar notation, the volume of a solid may be repre- 
sented by 

/A^y, or/A*<fc. 

In the case of a surface of revolution, the sections are drawn per- 
pendicular to the axis of revolution. Thus, if any curve, situated 
in the plane a’p, turn round the axis of a;, a plane perpen^cular to 
the axis cuts the surface in a circle. The area of this circle is tt?/** ; 
consequently the volume between two sections, corresponding to the 
abscissae a and b, is represented by 


Ja 


(1) Suppose the ellipse _ + 1 to revolve round its axis of x 

h 

then the entire volume of the generated solid is 

(2) If the parabola y^ax'^ revolve round the axis of x, the 
volume cut oil" by a plane at the distance X from the origin is 


vf a 
Jo 




2?&+l ^’’^271+1 


(3) To Jiud the volume of the elli 2 }Soid 

^a + js +^2=1- 

Here the section at the distance z from the origin is the ellipse 

^ + |r=l 
a- 0 - c- 

Tlie area of this section A* is 

ir(l - 

accordingly the volume of the ellipsoid is represented by 
2'sal^ ~ jTrafic. 

(4) To find the vohune of the surface generated by the revolution 
of a cycloid round its base. 

It is easily seen that the coordinates of any jioiut on a cycloid, of 
mdius a, are capable of being represented by 

aj«fl(^+sin0), y==a(l + cos0). 

Hence the volume V generated is given by the equation 

V =» 2ira®/* (1 + cos 0)^0 *= l^vo^f cos® *= Stt-u* . 

Jo Jo ^ 

(5) To find the volume of the portion of the paraboloid 

/ I in 

I 

cut off by a plane dmwn perpendicular to the axis of ;j. 

Here, the area of the section at the distance z from the origin is 
v,vz\/hn. Hence, if c be the distance of the bounding plane, 

V=27rVZ72y^ zdz—v(?\/lin. 

Consequently the volume is half that of the circumscribing 
cylinder. 

173. Again,' since any solid can be sujiposed divided into an in- 
definite number of elementary parallelepipeds, the volume enclosed 
within any boundary ma}*^ be represented by 

fffdxdydz , ^ 

the limits being determined iu each case by the nature of the pio- 
blom. 
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For cxainjilc, cubature of tlic ellii)soid 

A ft n 


-2 7/2 -2 

(r (r cr 


C( 1/ V 

is equivalent to the Jetciinination of the tuple integral 

///d.nhjth, 

for all values of x, y, z subject to the relation 

A n A 


volume of the solid bounded by the surface 7/). by the jdane 

ofay, and by the cj'linder having as it-s bn'ac the- ellipse 


•*■“4. 1': 

«- i-' « 


For instance, snppo'se the bounding sui face to be the paraboloid 


ir A- 


« V €/ 

Hen*, as in all other cases, wc integrate, first, 'with respect to one 
•of tlic variables, legaixling the others as consUint, and deteruiine the 
limits from tlic given lelatioii. 

Tims, integrating with icspcct to r, and observing that theliinit- 
1 - ^ get 

in whicli y are connected by the relation 

a- w- 
a- b- 

This integral is easily detennined by making 

^A-Jsin^; 


4 - — rw , 

I m 


y. 

h 


then 

and 


ily^h 3 - 

V-. 1 - ^ j vosV , 


where the limits for 0 aie 3- and --5 * 

2 2 


But 


/: 


2 


a (^ “ "^before 

The pometnc.ll inteipretation of each step in the preeedinc 
d.'iiioustnition can bo leailily supplied by tbc reWer. ^ 

It may bi; observed tbat, in consequence of the symnietrs' of the 
vlliipsoid, ilic- picewhiig integmtions might have been limited to 
poMtive values- of y, — thus determiniug the eighth nait of the 
.mtzre voluu.c A similar remark applies to any s^metoical sul® 
^ nt^i nb|>erved tbattlie detci miiiation of the volume 

JS reducible to the determination of the triple integral 

fJJiUdydz 

,0 .OJ rolu... ,f ,, to tl.0 condition 

iltnce, by g 157, wc get 

Tl...., fo, the votomc o„cl«»d'l,y L torfaco 

<» Mo to to, 

^o oiito ' ^■^•11.13* 

] 

lU! 


then the volume in question becomes ^ 

/• 2 tl / ,2 -.C \ 

■ “-*/ A 

-s/“ i j *• ^ 

'J’o integrate this, assume .r«=2n &in®0, and we get 

tt«= — ; ■ /" ” cos®0 &in®flf/0+ f * sin’’® eo<i*0d6 

I Jo 3/;i yo 

■n(ib/5a- P\ 

T'VT '^^j* 

175. Again, the double integral 

/ / Ax,y)dxdy, 

when the limits X, a-p, Y, y^ aic constants, represents the rolnme 
hounded by tbc plane ay, the surface z=^/(x, y), and the planes 
.a=X, !Bo=ao, y® Y, y«=yo. Also, in the determination of this double 
integral the order of integiation may, in general, be changed 
(§ 148) j and this change in the order produces no alteration in the 
Umits. Tlie latter statement no longer holds when the limits of 
integration with respect to the first variable nie functions of the 
second. 

In this latter case it is of imjaortance to be able to determine in 
each case what are the new limits when the order of iiitcgi-ation is 
reyemed. This can generally be best cflected from geometneal con« 
sidmtions ; tluis, for instance, in the example of the preeedinc 
article, we readily find, when the order is revei'sed, the neiv limits 

ofsstohea-i-a i - ^ and a -<t ^ ^ and that the sub- 

sequent limits for y are 0 and 1. 

As another example, let ns consider the douhle integral 



uhen y is constant, are a and and the subsequent limits for 

y arc 5 and 0. 

Consequently, 


fJ 


b 

^'■‘X 

a 


j\x, y)dxdy 


b 


As an wemplification of the advantage of an iiitcrchanrrfi fi „ 

Older of integration it will suffice to take the doSle intS 

f{y)d«dy 


y-iij y. \'-.N«-X= 

J\i J) A^>y)dxdy, 

0 'ai"ri''r Vi"'' cd u,, itoito .f ! 

" ■' half fC ! 


Jo Jo '^a — 


'«)(«-y)’ 

Here, interchanging the order, we have by the preceding 

u = /*"/*** fXy)dy dx 
Jo Jo 

But {§ 139), /*" dx ^ 

Ay V^-a:)(a!-y) 
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00 


Ikr: L- rrrer^l, rre g*it t7.7> or rnop: double integrals instead of the , 17€. The multiple integral 

ori^ual int^ral. " frrr\-^ i » , 

ilfi. It is fre/^£ceutiy found necessai}'’ to transfonxs a double | ^^JJJJ 

i!.r*"grul I admita of a like transformation* 

j^ar, y\dxdi^. \ Icov, let cos sin and it become.? 

n-ferretl to rectangular coordinates, to another leferre^] to jiolar j 

fn this case- a 5 inSI< 54 , substitute rdrde of and j represents the transformed value 

th. inte-TsI i tr.n.cforrr.^1 

^ ^ 1 integral may be vrntten 

JJjlrfX!se,r^e)rdrde - ^ 


Tiie lirriits in the latter integral are detennine*! from the e<jna- 
tious which give the limits in the former. 

' For example, to find the volume comprk^l betvreen the plane 
cf xi/, the hvperbolic paraboloid cz^-nj. and the right cylindeT 

II* r*r 


V = — JJrjf'brd'j , 


to all values of ar, w. snlyect to tte condition 

Asitaning the ozi^ln. of j<ol 2 r coorrlinates at the point a, i, end 
trarAforraing the eq^nation, we get 

■sam 




r cos -r r sin e)rdrd$ * 


s:r.c^ 


cos^d^=^0./" :nii^cO50d0*=O 

y© yo 

177^ Tfie-triple integral 

j^s;, y, £^dydx 

can !/e transformed in like manner. 

Fcr. first, take 

x:^pcos4f, y^p^^, 
end the int^ral transforms into 

cos p sin £)pdpd2d ^ . 


Ag^Jn, a-nmc a=r cos B, p^ridn B, and the mnltiple integral '; PQ^by ’^“nrpSl’hr y' 


Again, if — ^ cos p>— r sin 0, the integral assumes the form 

^ cos e drded'pdi^, 

where represente the final form of V. In this case th«; vain*.* ol 
in terms of the new variables, are 

cos e cos tp, x^—rsinBcosjp, 

« 2 =r cos 6 sin *p, Xj^^r sin 6 sin :}r. 

Quadmture cf Su7fac€s. 

179. It is readily sdiown that the area of any cvlindrical surfare. 
bounded by two planes fierpendicnlar to its axfe, is equal to the 
rectan^e under the height of the cylinder and the perimeter of its 
IjCLse; also that the surface of a truncated right cone is equal to 
the rectangle under its mean section and the length of the £)ortion 
of any edge of the cone intercepted between the bounding section.'^ 
In the evaluation of the superficial area of a solid of rerolntion, 
we proceed, as In § 172, by supposing the surface divided by plane^ 
Xierpendicular to the axis of 
revolution (fig. II}. Then the 
elementary portion of surface 
between two indefinitely near 
planes may be regarded as a 
portion ox the surface of a ri"ht 
cone, generated by the revdu- 
tion of the corresponding ele- 
\ ment of the curve round the 



Fig. 11. 


1 _ _ _ _ - 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' the area generated by PQ in a complete revolution round the axis 

jfffr sin B cos r sin 0 sin r cos 0)r^ sin B drded4 * . : of a: is rejiresented in the limit by 2^ds, Consequently, if S Ije 

Vith resijoct to the limits in the new int^ral, it may be ob- 1 surface generated by the curve AB, we have 
£erve<l that, in this and all other cases, the new limits must be ! S^2r/ydy, 

teken in such a manner that the transformed multiple integral shall 1 ^ i- i- ^ * ..j 

rs """ i 

In jcrticular the volume of anv solid is represented by J ^ ' y*^ar round the axis of ar, we hare 


B drdBdfp , 

etemuned by the bou 
integrated with respe 

^ ^ dBd^p J 

in which we must substitute for r its value determined hy the 
equation of the bounding surface. 

For exampile, let us invest^te the volume within the surface 

Here we get 

sin-0 C05i-i^ + sin-0 sinV cos^ , 
and, as the e^juatcon is ^mmetrical, we have 




- (dr sin-0 sin-0 sinV+<? co3r0) sin 0 dBd^f 


Again, the expression for the volume of the ellipsoid 

if 

a- Ir"^ (? ^ 


1 - T*:prr-nerited hy the integral 


sin 0 dBdfp 


i sin’0 ^ sin-0 .sin-^ , I i 
( o? ^ ir ' c= ? 
since the volume of the ellip/soid is ^ah% we get 


p-ri 

-'O -'fj 


sin 0 dBd^ 


I siu-0 ctf^tp sin-0 sin-^ cos-0 ) * 
« T J ' 




2 


i result w/ikh admiD-" of a dirc^jt demonstration. 

I 


Hence S=2ir/udx=2ra{X-fl^(j), if X, x^ be the limits forx. 
Accordin^y, the whole surface is 4^ar, i.e., four times the area 
of one of the great circles of the sphere. Also the surface bounded 
by any two jiaradlel planes is equal to the correspondingsurface cut 
oat of the circumscribed cylinder, whose axis is perjicndicnlar to 
the bounding planes. 

(2) If the ellipse 

tir ' Ir 

revolve round the axis of x, we have 

where e U the c-cccntndty of the ellipse. 

Hence, the whole surface of this ellipsoid is 

b /"^ 2 fib 

4:r — / (a- — ^^fdx*^2‘7d? -r 2^r~sxii “ . 

ajtj ^ ^ « 

In like manner, if S be the surface generated by the revolution of 
the cdlipsc round its axis minor, we get 

•S = 2yy* = -{- drcY-'hv. 

Consequently its entire *‘Urface is repn^.ented by 

2r« — tr- - log ( T j • 

c ^ \l-ej 

180. In connexion witli surfaces of revolution, the following 
general jiroj>odtioiis, usually called Guldin’fi llitorcrns may be hen,* 

stote^L ... 

(1) If a plane enrve revolve round any external axis fituatc** in 
its phii'V the are-a of the ^^urficc generated in a comjd^te reroluJi.i/ 
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tte of tte togth of tho goBcnttag ourvo into the 

XUo 

tte pTcIuct of the gencrattag area into the path desenhe J 

distance of the centre of gravit}' of the curve from the axis ot r 
volution, taken as that of z, ire have 

2x^14= 2i^*=S, 

which proves the theorem. * nf tho area 

Next, if 2/s be the ordinate of the centre of gravity of the area 

A, we liaw , 

A2/2=22/(/A=^''irfr'2/=iyi'-^-»’» 

2-syiL=‘'rfy-dx, 

•whence the latter theorem follows. 

181. In the general case of the determination of the quatoto 
of a surface we regard it as the. limit of a number of inde^tely 
small elements, each of which is considered a portion of a plane 
tliat is ultimately a tangent plane to the surface, 
d<*tjote sucli an clement at any point of the surface, and dcr its pro- 
jection on a fixed plane, which makes the angle B with the tangent 
plane at the point, then we have 

t/<r^d6 coa 0, or rf3«sec B d<r. 

Hcuu' S f'Cc Bdtr , 

t *ken between ]>roper limits. 

If now the surface be referred to a rectangular system of coor- 
dinate axes, we may take d<r=°^dxdij ; also, fiom au elementary 
tilt oicni in .surfaces, 

, , ih dz 

sec e = Vl+;>--r 2 -, where 

llriii c wc have 

in nhich the values ofp and q are to be determined from the equa- 
tion of the surfacc- 

(I) For example, let it be proposed to find the portion of the sur- 
face of a sphere intercepted by a cone 2 

of the "ccond order, whose vertex is on 
the surface of the sphere, and whose 
internal axis passes through the centre 
ofthesphcie. / ^^"'7 

Let 0 the vertex of the cone he taken r — / 

as the origin (fig. 12), and the line join- \ c / 

ing it to the ccntic of the sphere as axib \ / 

of r, then the equation of the splieie e\c_3(d 

may Ik* writtpu A /\ 


^r-r J/“ + c- = 2/y*’ 


Hence 


dx 


^ diS a- z 




consequently 


J J V«- - a:- - 2/" ’ 


Pig. 12. 


= a - V^' “ 1 + A-cos-’O + B=siu“0 ' 


S=8ay 


^ iira- 

(1 +A=) cos=0+ (1 +B-) 8iu=fl V(1 +A-)(1+B=) 


Tills result admits of a simple geometrical representation ^ for* 
let D E (fig. 12) be tbe points in wnicli the edges of the cone iying 
in the planes y=0 and a;=0 cut the surface of the sphere, and we 
pluUjhare ^ 

®“vr+35' °®"vrpB:'' 

Consequently the aiea of the intercepted portion of the sphere is 
equal to W of the ellipse which has CD and CB as its semi-axes, 
(2) If, instead of the cone, we had taken the paraboloid 

z=Aa?-i-Bt^, 

the area of the portion intercepted on tlic sphere is given, as in the 
preceding, by the equation 

S = , 

JQ 

where, from the equation of the bounding cun'e, we have 
„„ 2a(A cos-0 + B sin-0) - 1 
(A COSS0+B sin®0)- 


S=4ay 


in which th-- limits are deteimined fiom the equation of the bound- 
iiig cone. L<'t the equation of this cone be 


=--A*-.eS-t.BV; 

tiro'c,iSor‘“’” *’ ^abicoof a: and y are connected by 

(1 t A^; ,^4(1.^ B5)j/-- 2.1 . 

Nc\t, tnin-^orni to polai coordinatea by making 
.mil «e got cos 0.1, -ursine. 

s«„/7 

for .ill [lainf, v.ithin the enne 

r {(1 - A-) COS-0 -f Cl !{-■) ^ thiVA^cos^e + lj^a . 

H< Jice, Muc^ the cum- h symrt,ttrii,a1, we ga 

*/0 * 

V’h'Tl, J, -*,\ ^A-Co-,-0~B43j^-g 

1 -i-A-tovS- H-aiiTv ' 


„ „ . do 2iru 

Henco ^ A cos=^0 + B sin*© ~ VUS ' 

This i*esiilt admits of a geometrical intei’pretation similar to that 
in example (1). 

Mtiltijde IntrgraU. 

182. The general form of a multiple integral may be represented 
by the expression 

/•X y-T y-U y-T 

/ d-e/ di/.,,/ duf dff{y,y,...u,t), 

JXq yttQ y/o 

in which /{x, t) is supposed continuous for all systems- 

of values of the independent variables ar, y, . . . w, t included 
within the limits. Moreover the limits of each variable must be 
independent of the folloiaing variables, but maj^ dejicnd on the 
preceding variables. 

In calculating the integral, the expression /{x, y, . . . t)d6 is 
integrated between the limits T and /qj regarding .r, y, . . . u as 
I constants. Thus we obtain a function of . . . n. This fiuic- 
i tion is integrated w’ith respect to u between tlie limits U and 
I treating y . . . as constant. We thus obtain a function of 
\ X, y, ... independent of n, t ; and so on for the subsequent 
integrations. 

If the limits for each variablabe constant, the integiations may 
be taken in an^’^ order, subject to such limitations as those given in 
§ 148 for two vaiiables. In the luoie general case, when the order 
of integration is altered it is necessaiy to determine, fi-om the con- 
ditions of the problem, the nevr limiting values. This is usually a 
matter of much difficulty. 

183. Continuing from § 178, the general problem of the trajui- 
formation ofamtiUiple integral by a change of variables mavbo- 
stated as follows. 

Suppose the multiple integral represented by 

J*S * ’ • • • Xn)dxi dx^ • • • d»c,{, 

and it be proposed to transform it into another, depending on new 
variables i/j, ... w,i, which are iclated with the ori*riiial 
variables by a system of n given equations. This transfoma- 
hon implies three paiis in general :-(l) the detemiination of 
fyhi - ^n) 111 terms of 2 /j, « 2 » • - - «n ; (2) the determination of 

the new sy.stem of limits; (3) the finding the substitution for 
dxxdx^* . ~ dXn. 

The solution of the first two questions is an algebraical problem 

wluch we have already considered one or two elcmentarv cases 

We now address ourselves to the third question, and wrfte the 
integral in the form i ' mi. me 

/^i/t/n . . .’s . . . ). 

In the integration with leapect to z„, as slated in § 182, x, a\ 

. . . «n-i are regarded as constants. Accordinelv in oiAer +n 
replace by u,„ it is sufficient to express*,, in terms of ij, xj, 

y . . . and then to substitute for doin. Again, 

J'irexpies“ed fo tSs “o¥?f tO(7.v„-a, we suppose 

pace h} ^^‘^^linuing this process the integral 

finally bejoun s «if tbe fonti 
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o( 


^ dujilu^ . . . Jmu , 




^iiciis ^ rdprcscnts the value of Xg^ when tKiusfonned 

into a function of 

Moreover, bj § 102, the product 

dXn dXn-1 ^ 
dusi dun^i ^ duj 

Ls, in ihL> cate, the Jacobian of the original ^stem of variables 
xl, • . . aTfl regarded as functions of the new variables. 
^Accordingly, for dx^dx^^ .. dza we substitute 


di&jdttQ, • • • ditf^m 


1 


tfe, 

dui 

d«. • • 

d«a 

! d>. 

dx^ 

dx* 

1 dui 

du. ' • 

■ dUa 

1 

dx,i 

dx,i 

i eZgj 

du. ' 

■ «?«» 


For instance, if f/'^dxdif be transformed to new variables w, v, 
‘denoting by the value which V assumes, the double integral 
becomes — 


The welHoiowu geneial fonnuU of I-egendre, conneding ^.oiu* 
plete elliptic functions of the first and second specie^, follows at once 
&oni this last result. 

18^. In the case of three vaiiables, adopting a similar notrition. 
the integral 

fffKdxd]idz 

transforms into 

— afuCj' r) T3/v(i/ uC t “ duy*^^d\ulxdxCm 

For examp^ in the general transformation from rectangular to 
polar coordinates we find, as already observed, that r^iii QdrdGd<p 
is to be substituted for the element of volume dxdydz. This is but a 
particular case of the general tramdormation given in § 103. 

The preceding formula of transfonnatioii fbr three variables was 
i given by Euler in 1769, and afterwards genexxdized by Lagrange in 
; 1773. Jacobi appears, however, to have been the first to have es- 
: tablished the general transformation, in his memoir referred to in 
j § 96. The method of proof here adopted is that given by Ilt-rti^iuL 
Ex. 1. In the case of linear transformations, viz., when 

, +a„K„, 

. . . -ri^nl'u. 


where 


V ,/ of =— ,/ 


Again, if the coordinates of each point on a surface be given in 
terms of two independent variables 2 «, t?, to find the transformed 
expression for the superficial area 




Here dxdy becomes (afalfc — diido as before. 

Also, since, from the equation to the surface, r may be regarded as 
a function of x and y, we have 

. rdz -dz , ,dz .dz ^ 

. d.z d uif t“~ dz af ud^ z > 

dz ^ u]f "if 9 dy ^ t ]f v^d 9 

Accordingly the transformed expression is 

If u'Jz - if if -r (l/i^c - ~u\fir + ( 2 '« 2 '» - . 

For example, the coordinates of any point on the ellipsoid 

4» i» 

*WT-73"r— :r— 1 

or Ir tr 

may be rei^resented by the equations 

- x^asmO cos^, y— sia6 sin^, c=ccos0; 
hence it can be shown that its total surface S is represented by 

&=al^J'Jj^\meded>l> I coj^g , Sin-a^sin-^ . sin^O^co:.^ j i . 

in which the integration with respect to d can be immediately 
'cliected. 

Again, the coordinates of any point on a sphere of radius a can be 
Tepresented by the equations " 

sin sin-^, sin ^Vl sin-fi, 

z^a cos Q cos where i^-rZr-=l . 

This is obvious, since the sum of the squares of these expressions 
s or. 

Accordingly 

y ,/ J,/ V g- cos Q cos c os-^-rfc- cos-fl} 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' Vl - sin^ Vl - sin-6 * 

y ./ ^or sind Qd cos-^-ri'^ C03-6) 

bin-ff 


Hence we get 


, cos^^-rA:^- C05-6) 

Vl “ /r sin-^ 


we get 

where 

JSlr. 2. If 
the Jacobian is 


arn=?iWii-?-Wii- - - - -r/„U„, 
dx^dXa ... dXfi^^ ^dit^dxjL^ . • . , 


! Uj . . . a„ 

{ /a • • . 7,1 

UM^ 2£lU> 

= 5e,,— 

* 3 / ' - 3 # ' . 



lU 





if? 

“«iM3 

?£i 


u: 

^3 

g-2 

fLi 

- UilL 

«3 

"3 



The value of this determinant is easily seen to be 4 ; hence 

fff^dx^Ax^ transforms into ^/ff^^u^xiAxi^. 

Ex. 3. As an additional example we shall take JacobFs method 
of establishing the fundamental formula of Euleiian integrals 153). 
Since 

Y\Y)^f c~^}'^dx^ r(?n)=/* 

Jo Jo 

" " r(Z)r(m)— /* /* . 

Jo Jo 

If. now we transfoim by making a;= uv, y *= ii(l - r), the limits for 
u arc 0 and co , and those for v are 0 and 1 ; 


we have 


also 


do du dit do * 


co5"a) 

Vl -Ar sin?^ Vl -//- sin^e ^ 

Coiisequentlj’, since the entire ijurface of the sphere is 4s«*, we 
have ' * 

T AT 

- \/f cosj'ip -r CO->“d, dSd^ _ ir 

Vl-'/.'Slini^ Vi -*'* ' 


hence r(l)r{w)=/*/'V“jd+'‘-V-‘(l - df'^-^dudv 
Ja Vo ^ 

= V{l-Tia)f r'-’Cl 'dB, 

A 

• - pV - 

’’ A ■' r(f+w0- 

1S5. In the more general case, where a;|, sto • . . are not given 
explicitly in terms of iq, xZm ... xC/tf but ariT connected with tlu*»i 
by it t:i[uations of the form 

jfj*. . • Xnj Wj ... grt)**0| F«(di!^, a • • a?j:, U;j, Urt ... tJ/*; — 0, 


F^t — Xa ... .^Ttj tCii 6, Fn^aCj, • « . ^/i, W'j, • 

we'get, by” § 99, 






dxi 

dxi 

dxi 

dui 

diu ' 

’ ’ 

dx.. 

dx.. 


i 


t/z/n 

< • • 

! d.c,^ 

dxtg 

dx,t 

i duj 

diu ‘ 

* ' cZ«., 


XTIL 


8 



infinitesi 


58 

A'here 
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dui dv^ 
f/Fj ^2 

dUi du2 

• • • • ' 

([In 
duj diu 


dUn 

dSn 

dun 

d%ln 


» ^5= 


dF, 

dFi 

dFi 

dxi 

dXo ' 

dXn 

dF. 

dF„ 

dFo 

dxi 

dxi * 

* dKn 



dFn 

dxi 

dx^ ’ 

' ' dXn 


Ac'^ordingly the imaltiple integral 

a • V • d%n 


M- 


J * 


transforms into 


Jlf * . • . - dUn^ 


The limits in the transformed integral are determined by aid of 
the equations which give the limits in the original ^ 

18G. Wc conclude this short account of multiple integrals witn 
a notice of tlic very general and remarkable theorems I’clative to 
integrals extended through a closed surface first^^ven by Green 
{Ebsoy on tli^ Ai^lication of Matliemaiics to Electricity and Magnet^ 
ism, Nottingham, 1828). 

Let U, V denote two functions of the rectangulp coordinates 
r, y, z whicli arc finite, and have their first differential coefficients 
finite, for all points within a closed surface ; then, since 

cte\ ^ rfa? / dx dx ^ ^ dvP * 

wc liavc 

the integials being extended to all joints within the surface. 

Also, since the bounding surface is closed, any right line which 
meets tlic bounding surface, must cut it in an even number of 
points ; hence the integral 

dVn jj dV I 
' dxn ^ dxi 

\vhere U^, Uj, &c., are the values of x, &c., for two corre* 

sjionding points of intersection with the boundaiy^hy the infinitely 
lliin cylinder standing on dydz, and b}' 2 is denoted the summation 
taken for all such values. Again, if f/Sn, be the corresponding 
eltinents of surface, and o^, a^the angles which the exterior normm 
to the surface at each of these points makes with tlie positive 
direction of tlie axis of x, wo have 

dydz^oos cl, - cos oi rfSj ; 
hence it is leadily seen that the integral 


Iff U, 


is equal to 




r tt d\ 

U -7-cosa«7S, 
dx 


taken for everj’^ element of the boundary, whether it consist of one 
closed surface or of .several 
Accoidingly, we get 

fff.% 

in whiUi ll>e former integrals arc talcen for everv- point ivithin any 
hn'iec, and tlie latter integral taken for each point on the konndary 
of tliat space. Tins may be written 

JIf ~d^ 7 x ^ cos a dxdydz . 

I)}^nadiUon**° equations relative to y and z, we have 

rrn^^ du dv . du dv\, , . 

MJKdx dx + Iji-dif^ 


COS a*** 

<A'’ 


di( 

dn' ^°^y‘ 


rf: 

dn 


~ cos fl + ^ r>r.. 

dy cos cos 7 = 


Hence 


-#^(5 ^ W * , 

The latter equation is obtained by an interchange of U and V. 

This is Green’s fundamental theoi'eni, in the case where U and 

are continuous functions. „ , , tt i 

187. The modification when one of the functions, TJ for example, 
becomes infinite for a point ivithin the surface was also investigated 
by Green. Suppose this to happen at one point, 'P, only; moreover, 

infinitelyneartoPlotIJbosensibly=i, r being the distance from 

P. Next suppose an indefinitely small sphere, of radius a, described 
ivith P as centre. Then it is cl«ir that Green’s equation holds foi 
all the space exterior to this sphere. Also, since 

(dT-cP n 

the triple integrals may he extended throughout the entire space. 
Moreover, the part surface of the sphere- 

is plainly infinitely small of the oilier of a. It only remains to con- 
sider the value of taken over the surface of the sphere. 

/7TT 1 

But, since ^ , tliis becomes - 47rVi, where Yj is tlie value 

dn «“ 

of V at the point P- 
Hence, denoting 

d- dr ^ 

dx“'^d^'^'W ^ ’ 

we have Jjff ixdydzMv^ g dS 

= ixdydzYv.TJ dS + 4,rVj , 

where, as hefoie, the double integrals are extended over the boun- 
ding surface or surfaces, and the triple integrals taken through- 
out the entire space enclosed. 

/These theorems of ''Green have been generalized by Sir W. 
Thomson ; thus, if a he another continuous function of a*, y, z, wa 
get, by a similar treatment, instead of Green’s first equations, 

f/M dx dx * dy dy 

■f-^( I dxdydz 

with a corresponding modification when one of the functions- 
becomes infinite at one or more interfor points. 

In the case of many-valued fimctions, another modification ot 
Green s theorem was established by Helmholtz (“ Goher Inte^ralc 
der Hydrodynamischen Glcichungen welche den Wirbelbewc^im^eii 
entsprechen, Orelle, 1858). . “ “ 

Elliptic Integrals. 

188. Attention has hitherto been restricted to integrations of 
rational algebraic functions of logaritlimic or circular functions, or 
pf such functions as could he transfoimed to depend on these : or. 

‘‘s involved the 

\anable imder the m^cal in_ no higher than the second degree. 
But the foundera of the infinitesimal calculus early perceived that 
niany integi'als did not admit of expression by means of these ele 

mentorj' functions Nvith which the^vere fandHai- Annare^^^ 

a SbS'^^Jhcnlts ®^^e™ities of the ordinates of 


dx dx dy dy dz dz ) 
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5»! 1 > .r* - f^. «?»}. - i* * 

jx*--' I ^ tlr**, if fj 1'' !'/ M*' f<t\ V4;%-'4 

\ sr'* ^ 

B 
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!• ! w! V - 


/ / < "' / 


1*^ 


or r 


7 ''f:y' nA •'.: 


,'. ) 


twmi tlio vnln^w [n ntiil r («AG) of r, nn<l tlm nrc Iv^twcm 
lh*‘ V'lluo? |.f» - r (-» AN) an<l I'r^ wo Ijavc 

'.-/" •’=-4^AA^■'- 

Xou% in (he fojmcr r**“ J H-r, an*l in tho latter 

wo (ijhI 

' .-v/vA-M-T'y-- 

>xltrn«t‘ we ivnicluclo, as IJeijionlli <li'l, that oven in cunv,*; who^^** 
hau not yet hten i freetetl, may be n.v**i;;nr^l which 
arro^nnl thou/:h ; Mirh «•« liO^-AN, nnd OI-^NI, when* 

AI-V>. 

J«i]i!i HtTiioulli, followin'; tip thin ili'icovery of hi*? brother, pro- 
to tind font pven eurvo another, Mi*'h that llic sum or the 
•Hir* h nc*‘ of two nrt:s, one on caoh cunv, may Ik* cx|>rf 5 ‘?efl by nrs^ of 
rin'h'v. In tin* imm* of th** mlucal ]nrai‘o1:i he noticed that the two 
ittrves xi'lttce t»» one curve* in whieli, without effcctiii" the roefi. 
Iiratjan, piipc of touM K* fouml wlioni.* dilfcronce i*? n ctifiahle. 
The (Amnt Kn.t;nani novt projs>-cd in 171*1 the probUiu. 
“pivru i\ jMirtirm of th*» jMr.iWn who^o equation i^ to find 
anojh* r jmjiion of it Mudj that tlieditrcnmco of the<e two parts may 
Iw* rii"tih.abh*/' In th** followin': y^nr, not Ina^ing j>*crived n solu- 


cav ‘ f r ' i' j* f ♦ « r ' . • - t 

ralf! at pifabsli. an I !b tr !*i*t :» n . ' i. 

M tlrWipiS»> -n i \ 

(i 5 1)--. 

For J I thecunv i» f.* i\ rL prdt *5 -*' b •* t 

(■;)■■ A'<;. :/■!;•'(:/ ■ 

ov**r iT.*w ^ I - 

n {«*'"-! h a*» hi* <!f m*. . rb-vof !’ - r- ' *.], •: . i ,* :\ \i ♦* » ; v 
in;: any arc, of divMim* tlw qu*'. h /*! \ j tt* t ^ 

j 3/•:^ orT. di<-ov»ib‘- win' h i \ C .? n’ 

\ V'ish, Min'*-* sul-h that on l;b. ?: !v - 

Krrilv'd *n o;'*/ ♦'•non, — Wi'iuo'-t m* b;** 7 •" 

th''<»i»‘jn, that on tlsr rii* un»r* * ef om <r.;p *, h. :* ’/jr '• 
wnvi?, pair^ of an-irtTi I- drian ii.* 1 5 »*t d * • j 

prf*'Mhle by a Ticht lire- (r*r*t pabli*b» d 171<» lit- T"*? ''lb * 

lollowi;. If v;. ' bavi* A, /, /, ^7 .s-,d . /7 

*b tli^'n, fit'!, tlie 

r,h\'Tz'yi f ■ :■ 

J \ - if J v/;^ .» :r \ tl 

,x\' } 

and, '•w-ondlv, the >*aT«r '•urm* o j ^ ^ • 

\ 7? 

In the fonii* r n-c th- r* ! *l!on 5 :;^« - 

\Y/. -• {fi 

Intwlncin'f thi« into the fir^t hit^'^nh an I i)— fir.;* > 
of >• into the r-r-coiul, th^ vj^ni of the iu?* (*• -*!*••* 

J :\7 y \'/ 

Hnt ilifT* rcntjntiiJR tli" it! tlivi Hi;;; I'V ?/.-.*. ^ ' 

wlunce. j'uh-titutiuj. th- -utn b**«! i t-' A ij’ ** 

traMtnirnt yb-h|^ j);»‘ formula ^ yj 

when Tid* ;br'*r*'ni 


Iion.rn'maut j»uhli«-1u d hi*? own, with ;:n-at or generality, as follows. : J^ npplbd in it- forn-rr p-irt V* 

* *, ' elliptie arv-. 1.^ t t:*- ea!! :!.* X 

Tiihitii: o I'on'^taut, nnd m nnv taal immle-r, let i/»»* I,.- axis major 2 », the pii..!s < ti-r ; , — 

• io-t-2 tjj.. fti. ,i,,n . ; ti.-n, il \ ^ 


.A, 

/ 

y 


tv^f-'U Miv |wdnt {.-»;) of the 
elllVr }\VA the fivj-i of nleeis^**. 

Tien )»ji th*' ispiatiofi of ih'* 

*ntar, 

\*m\ f ftsc i.f thi» ctuYc 

1\ }.,>«» pli., 

Hi 

. vA ■(■:;; 

if 5', r. •?< -«. : . , _ J. J, , 

. / ' / " -'V ‘f 

** Vr r ;• .. 
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ESI 31 A L CALCULUS 


icl^ntifvmgi vrc I 


IST'ISITL 

/--il, -..I,-; «-,itil.gCl>-!> 5 ^-<-’}' (S& 


4'>siiining 


t t • /’F ^ tlic tlieorein 

inganother absciS''aOL=.’« \/j;^ha- 




itri’ AR****ik AF 
TaMng anotUtir i>air 

arc A& 


ab=c5s<;jc t, v, similarly Tclatcd, ^'e li&ve 

.,„a/=^+k, 


?ng tbc ct.*rntiSi$ of tho’elliii by kTSic arc i-eckoncd ^be 
cxtremitv of the aL minor A to tk point B dcteimined b} 4> 


extremity 
cxpre^«*'fi by 


siic AB 
a 




V 1 - k" iUl'<p^4> • 


DP-AD 


IliZiiLlf [ 
m+n^-^ ^ 

Then he says it is well known that, in the ellipse whose semi-a^cos 


-n 


are m, «, the are z from 
the conjugate axis to tbe 
point whose abscissa is x 



"y \ m'~x- 


J 




where g is 


«i- 


and thei-efore in the ellipse 
whose se mi-a xes are ini+« 
and for an ab- 



scissa 


\'m — n — 


m-n 


dt. Bntfiwthcv, in the 


This Lcgcndie mites 


arc AB 


E(?'). 


ellipse in, a, the length i of the tangent at the point whose abscis*j.i 
is X, to the foot of the central perpendicular on it, is 








It it whence 

tlie vicdulvf of this elliptic Integra , • 1 which will Differentiatiiis this, since 

this an ellintic intcgml of the second kuia, lor leascras nmeu nui 

coon appear! The quantity 4> is called the amplitude of the Ahv- 
tic integral, and its gcomcttical meaning is the ewenhic aii^le 
mtasmed from the axis luinoc of the point for which E^k, 4>} 
incasmes the arc. For brevity also he adopted the notation 

\'i ot^a{<P) alien it is unnecessary to mention k. 

1 92 Legendre, pi oceeding to i ectify the hyperbola ^ ^ • 
fii-t assumes .*-«-asec0, and this gives the element of the arc 


de 

eo^-B 


\ ; but to bare a radical similar to that of the 

Detemhi- 


aicof ilie ellipse he bad reconi'sc to another notation 
inff <> hv the conation 

,j=- ~ tan f>, wliere c-=a' + ^-, wc get a;« 

1 11 tt lii.’h a = CK Tlie .n c of the hviwrbola is in this way found to be 

^fd4> 

. + wncie ir+K''=l 


J t J \ 7 >i^u -iV y - iv 

TFhibh is a relation between the hyperbolic arc, the two elliidic 
j arcs, and a iiorHon of a right line, Landen remarks on his dis- 
f covery, **Thus beyond my expectation I find that the hyperbola 
may in general be rectified by means of two clUi>ses/’ — a I'esult 
apparentiy of secondary importance compared ndtn the method it 
is attained by, which involves the principle of \vhat after Legeiidie 
is kno\Yn as Lunden’s transformation- 
195. But, simultaneously with the geometrical interest thus 
developed in these inte^ls, they also attracted attention to their 
moie algebraic relationdiips. James BcrnoiUlt (1694) devoted par- 
ticular attention to tlie ** elastic curve/’ which is defined Ijv the 

A ** * ^ 


Ag.UH f/,t.in0A0) 

IlMncf* ihtj hv'jiHiibolie aio AB of uhirh the extreme milinato is BD, 


in » K '* l.in 


vS js AB tau . 

Jxi Jti 


*ni(» gcoinetiJcal meaning of 0 is easily determined by taldug the 
4 ncle on rhe liansvcrse a.vi<, and joining its intersection with the 
taug**ia at U to the ccutic ; 9 in the angle the joining line makes 
with tl\4‘ pMqieudicular on the tangent. It is seeutlms that the 
at»‘ ot .1 hypeibola deiiends, not only on the integi'al which gives the 

ajs' of .»u eB\]>ae, hut aKo on j 

\}\ the Jti 6 t kiivl, and denoted by F(#r, ^), <p and k being 
<a\h'd anj])Vitiidc and moduluH as beforer 


cipiation da'« ± 


with 51 view to construct it hy the quad- 


which is called an elliptic in- 


hen thi« i*? applied to the foimulrc of Fagnani they become 
r the Hltp-/', calling the value which lu<^ foi the point F, 

<•!»» C , aic AB-arcUF««K:Si.indsiniP=.tt/(-- tin ^ cos . 

pttil it »■> iMMly {ouiid that tho expisssion on the ri«lit is the Iciif^rli 
t at cither B or ]•' inteix-epted kfen the emrrSd 
tbr fool of til.. c.intial iK‘ij,en«15culai let fall nnoii it 
In aitpii.Mtion to tiic Jiypeilwla, similarly, 


c 




♦ and arc AB-i-aic AF«*-r~^i^ 


rature or rectification of a conic. Maclauriii (1742) gave such a 
construction, depending on the rectification of the equilnternl 
bola ; and in like manner constructed bj^ the aid of arcs of eonics 
the integrals of expressions such os 

dx dx 

Va;\/l+J? ’ ’ 

and othei-s like them, which can be vedueed to elliptic diireioujials. 
D’Alembert (1746) extended these results. His paper in the i? islorp 
of the Berlin Academy treats a number of difiercntials, whose^ in- 
tegrals arc of the same forms as those by whidi the arc of an ellipse 
or hjiierbola is expics&ed. 'When a differential expression can bt- 
1 educed to the dificrential element of the aic of one of these cums, 
DMlembert colls this the integration of it by means of an ellipse 
or hyperbola. This jpai^er is of a purely analytic character, and 
is penetrated by a tendency to clas^ficauon of elliptic differentials 
shnilar to that which has eflected in the works of Legendre such 
important services in the development of analysis. 

196. In the works of Euler, of ujiich from 350 to 400 quatio 
jmges arc concerned uith this department of our subject, the geo- 
metrical and. analytical aspects altemate. His firat investigations 
are in the St Pciershurg Gohimcatarics (1761), on the iutegration of 
tlie differential equation 

rxdx _ yidtj 

Vi Vl ^ 

and it is remarked that the differential equation of a moie general 
form 


. const. 


sin fp cos ip 

Uirfiw*’ ^tint or contact <& ana 

v.h. !;,Sm S'. 


! determined ; 


sm tp cos ip 


4-icW-^K: 




ndg 



\/A-f-2Ba--3-fG»‘ ^A+2By2+^« 

can ^ completely integrated by an algebraic equation, provided the 
numbers in and »-are intionaL He extends the same method of 
integrating to the apparently more general equation 

ntly _ 

VA+2B«+Ca?4-21)2*-f-E.r* Va + 2Tiy+ Cy-+ ’ 

^1* -Si-, same rolmne Euler dctennincs on the 

ellipse two arcs whose sum can be expiesscd geo- 
Toducing many of Eagnani’s formula?, 
i most important investigations arc collected in his 
Calc. JnL, vol. i. sec. 2, cap. vi. His method, being 
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( 1 ), 

( 2 ), 

(3). 

(0; 


1 ‘sseatiullv as follows, lias umcli analogy with Fagnaui's, givcu in 

§ lao. 

Let the ctiuatiou - 

((w:- -j- 2«'.c + a"]\r + 2(6ar + ‘iJ'a: + b")’j 

■rt«*+2c'a;+c"“L2r+2iIy+N“0 .... 
or {a >j" + 2bi/ + c).c® + -{a' ir + 2b' y + <f)x 

+<i’y <-2FV+c"-F.5’+2Qc+lt“*0 .... 
subsist iH-twfon .r ami y. Dif ren-iit i itiug either, we get 
(Pj;-{-Q)f/a -5 (Li/-5-.MKv-0 .... 

Further, by (1, 2) 

(l*a;+Q)-’-Q*-i’ll, (Lt/.-rM)*-3r--LN, . 
taking the roots positive, (3) bi coiiies 

rt /'.i 

^ *“/ - — - -: •*• U • • * ■ I 

ill wliirh tlio ludiiuls arc rc.'ipcctivuly fuiiclion,i of x aiul of if e:c- 

pro.vsible (vom (1) ami (2). 

If the functioiLs uuUcr the radiVaU arc to Iw .‘•cverally the tame 
funt’thius of .e ami if, the following coiiditioiu result ; — 

iji ^ ifc -• a"- - r/ii", 216' - (i(/ - a'e 2*? 7/ itV' - a'h, 

yr - .1 V. 267/' -- « V' -- .1 V 26V - 6c ' 6*V, U = -- a' V' ... c - - c.- '. 

Tiif valuer of c .iml c Mib^titutetl fnirn the tlrat .iml titinl 

eiuuition.t, xu the second \vc get a' * *6, Wlienec fimt and third give 

; ami l!ie otherri are idi-uticah tl) thua hccom-.'S 

f 26x;/{j“ r:r) + ’16Vy^2c'(4;-s-y^ vC -0 . (*1). 

Hciiee (5) Likea the form 

<Ae iitf 

v'.vl- 2 IsT^’cis -r^U^' t'KI* ^ VA"b2U.V + ty +2 U^*T eI/*** ' 

or more hi u ll y 

lU^ dy 

V.k^vy’* ’ 

of which tile obvioiH traui^cmleutal integral i:> 

J v.x!/ VY 

whei f A ^ oc \ II »« 26V — 6o ' — r . 

C - 16^- - uc ' c- ^ 2'.(r\ I) - 266' - nc - U, E - 6^ - */c. 

Further, from (1) 

n/ V •• (ti !/• .f 26y f c)a* -r 6y* + 26^7 a. c*, 

VX '‘«{rt.< *-i-2^jC i-c),f/ rbr?T‘lh'^'.A c'. 

Vx-Vy ... , 

0 ^ 7 / r (fix t- y) -J' 2o “ c. 



or 
III 

eijults of Maclauriu and D’Alciuhdrt oii the rect 
ficatioiT of eonxi^. Hero wo find the ivord^, — regarding the tlesir* 
ability of a suitable notation by which cllijitic arcs may be as 
conveniently e.xpresscd in calculation as logarithms and circular arcs 
are at i)r6sont,^**sucli signs,'* ho Kiys, “will alfordancw sort of 
calculus, of whidi I have hci'c attcm])tcd the exposition of the firat 
elements,*'— which Legendre cites iii the px'cface to liis great woik 
in 1825 as having remained unfulfilled but for his own lubouus- 
continued till that date from his first publication.') on the subject 
in 1780. 

* 200. In voL iv. of the J/x’^cc/funw I'anrinoisia, Lagrange deals 
with the iutcgratiou which had been given by Euler, remarking 
that it WAS due oxxly to a kind of lucky accident. This indeed 
Euler himself admitted when he slated that he hud not obtained 
this rc-Milt by a n'gular method; but “potiu-s teiitando, vel diviu- 
audo/' and recommended xuatbcmaticians to seek a direct method. 
JUi^axige here lays down the principle that, when the integiul of a 
dilfciential equation of the first degree cannot be found, the eiiuatiou 
should be ditlereiitiatcd ; aud, combining the result with the given 
ctpiution, an intcgxul ciiuation of the first degree dilferent fiom the 

S .Ncd may be found. Thun bv means of these two the first 
.‘iitiaLs may be eliminated, and the result is the required into* 
gr.il. If this fail we may diilercntfatc once more, and try to get a 
new equation of the second order, and so on. This enabled him to 
give a tleductiou of Euler'.s e(|uation, which Euler received with the 
greatest admiration, aud gives nearly us follows in his InsiitHt, Calc, 
iv. p. too. 

Writing for brevity 

ArILs Dr5 + Djt:3.j.ii^.i^X i 
A -f- lly *1’ Cy- r Ey*« Y \ 
s;tppo.-fL* tiie dillerenlial equation between x and v to bt* 


(lb 


Vx Vy 


( 2 ). 


.comit. 


the algcbiaic intcgiMl 




Hfii.'o 

Squaring, wc g«*l, hv (fi), Ac 

'The constant on the right, involving ati arbitrary quantity, if 
A, ii, C, D, E ate known, may l*c taken ;is the coii'ttaiiL of Integra- 
tioa. 

IpS, In Eulers Tint paper in vol. vii. oi the Pctcr^ibuty Vemmeu* 
iiuncs, lie u-t'S the “.eqiiatio caiioiiica" 0 « a -r 'jf.c* -t* If*) q- 25Jry q- tJtrir 
as a starting point for establishing his theorem of nddilton, and, 
introducing t!ie uot ition 

, ^ /-^A'q-ll'a-q-ac^ . 

nM*-' / -7“—' — -^fix , 

' ' Jo Va+I.V + K.-c‘ 

Cstablialius tile c<iuatiuti 

n(.e)+n(i,) - [ - B'- ECyJ , 

. WAcrrcw-^i-iF)+yVA{i^^ 

A-E^-y 



alieady in 1761 Euler was acquainted with this fundamental 
thcoreiii, of which ho gave many applications to tho comparison of 
elliptic arcs. • 

109. But it seems to have been Euler’s jiapcr “Be icductioiicformu* 
mniiii intcgraliiini ad rcctificatlouem clHp.sis ac liypcrbolaj” (Novi 
Commc)U,,K. p.3-60, St Petersburg, 1760), which impelled Legendre 
mi With special cases of tho gcuor;u relation, g 197 

(1), betwee n x and y, Euler transforms intcgnils contained in the 

distinguishes whether the iutegnil ha 


: atul y as functions of a variable f, and replace (2) by the 


-n/y 


Kcganl . 
follwwiug 

iix .-V dij 
dt di' 

A‘>'iuniing x+y-^p, x- 

*wx-vv. J^v-rwv, 

which last ij, by (1), 

.. B + C(x + y) -f 11 )(j:S + 2E(aH + y») . . 


(3) . 

(4) , 

{»). 

(til* 


Wu .iKo j;ct, from (5), --^--•X-Y 

- F) ( B -j- C{x- +«) t- D(.c- +.i'y-l- 1/') + E(.i.‘+y)(.i“ +!/■-)}, 
whi'’h, comliiued with (3), gives, by (1), 


(f-y tip llq 


'ins- 


til 




2 «// 1 


t«V 


7 


Multiplying by 1^^, this givc.s on inU*gi*atioii, with F a constant,. 

tie 


(1 

\q iU) 


.Dy + E/- + F; 


whcuci?, lephicing vnlmw, 

f Vx-V Yy, 

\ x-y / 


‘D(a;+y)q-E(A*q-y)3q.F , 


lias one 


which is the .same result as Euler's (§ 197). 

A principal udvaiitugo of this method consists in its admitting of 
'^eneniluatiou, which Euler's method, depeiidiiig on the solution of 
a quadratic equation, excludes. But Lagi*an<;o fails to aj^ply it to 
tho case of X aud Y being arbitrary polynomials respectively in a? 
and 2/ ; all assumptions lead back to the forms of X and Y in (1). 

201. In a paper of Euler's in the St Petersburg Tramaciious for 
1771, an angle is introduced as tho variable into theintegml for tho 
arc of an ellipse. In another paper, in the Novi Convnentarii, 
1767, he had also remarked that, in a diirercntial such as 

dx 

V A + Ba? + Ca:^ q- Dx^ q- Eac^ ’ 

bv a substitution of tlfc form the odd powers of z under 

the radical can be abolished ; and by a like substitution, removing 
the odd powers of y, Euler treats, without any loss of generality, the 
diHerential equation iu the form 

dx ^ 

V q- Eaj* ^ VA q- Gif q: E^ ’ 




C2 

This furuislies an cbseivlial sit 
tion, attd leads to the 

“Plenior Explicatio in tne includes tne lue 

f>Z Z(?^ 

202. Putting Vl+w?^’ , 

■vvbevc Z is an even a certain algebraic 

F + G;3 + +l£+nf± ; 

in this case, boweTCr, ^iio 

conceived.” 

To establish this, assume ^ ^ ^ 

a£ + j;2 _ r + 2i>'i/ V 1 + mz- +iiz*' twT-" “ ® 

or, vrriting 


sciences, ji/oa-wj - ,. -i. 

greater imporlance to our subjeet. 

I ° Taking 


Purtbei, •writing for brevity 


>I * V 


h^~]_ 

I'-VJ?--' 


'/ •= p “ ''■0'" “ 5" > 




and 


J/K 


R- v(T±?i5(2±iyi>.' 

R'= \/(l j:;/Y- )(ltfc^~ V2 » 

ir-\/(i±P''Y^)(i±?y-^) ; 



J/'U" 


's/r+w?+«?=A 

.IT + - =■ + s.*-*/ A - = 0 

Solving in turn for and y, this gives 


( 1 ), 

( 2 ), 

(3). 


,/J » 


we have the equations 


!/ 


2'1V_ 




.- (1 - nf:^) + pA = ;N/ l + m.V-+«Y I 
2/(1 - iiA") +.'CA -r M-e- + Jix* 1 
But. bv difl'erentiation, 'we know that 

Vf +»«.-«-+«•«* V1 + »Y+’Y 

which may be written thus 


=0 


da; 


dy 


( 4 ). 


( 6 ), 


(6). 


.. ilVrl+ih 

r ±9Viri+i^, 

y— ±2p'" 

' ir/Y'-l+l”" . 


y 


and 


dy 

R’ 


dif' tjy 

‘W"^ K" 


2/(1 - Jiar;-) +.rA ' a'(l - ny-:r) + pA 
Foi a:=0, the ralation (-3) gives y== ; integrated gives 

the knoivn theorem of addition for integrals^ the fnst land. 

Now let X,y be the same functions ot ic-, r Z is of , then 

Xrf.C . ^7), 


X 

*zy 

P 


wilting 


V 1 + -i- ^ + ^^2^ 

the auantitv V may bo found as follows. .1 « 

AVc can eliminate by (5) cither dx or dij irom (7) j but, Jis 
no leason to consider V as a function of a or of y specially, 

4luce anew iiulepemlent variable u^xy. Then wc may replace (0) by 
eix^[ij(l^nx-z-)+xA]sdii, dy^-[x(l~7i7/:P) + yA'isdu . . ( 8 ), 

where we tahe s=- 


>^ow, assuming g<r, ive have a’>J> a® 

&c., ivithoul limit. 

Lagrange gives another system of equations of reduction following 
from the above seiics when continued baekwauls, so that the senes 

aic , „ 

. . • Ps, Pi. P> 1\, • • • 

• •• Us) un y> 9 1 y • • • 

The equations 

p «Pi + VPi" ■" 9 \' . 7“Pi ~ VPi’‘~ffr » 


Pimps'!- VP a^-ffa". 

« m • * 

I give convei’bcly 


9i*^p2^ Vj’u” ~ QtT * 


ir-xr 


Thus 


dx 


dy 


zd7L 


Vl + mx- + «ar» Vl + nnf + wf 




y 


X" 


(9). 


iiicitjase. 


Y-X 


which give 
But now ^ 

=;:2^2«A + ?m-r2. 

ThuK putting £T.lJha=U, we have dV = - Udw. Substituting this 
in (7), and integrating, wc have 

/•II 

n(a:)+n(i^)~n{2)=-/ Udw, 

•'0 


: is a function of .ry and x- + 7j\ or of k, since by (3) 

M- - .C“ 

Y- X 


since, y^z and it^O. 

As an example, 


Ih ** 'h (/)» » 

j!»2“'-l(/^i+ll'i); 92 “vWi» 

« • • • • 

and the terms yi, p^, Pj • . • decrease, while 7, «7i, • • 

Now, putting ■ 

yil^ ,, ^ P e“a_ .. 

liffiYi-’ 'l ±ga-.Va- 

Ri=* V(l±j|>iY“)(4 idfiYi*). =tP2"Pa“)(liffaY3*) » • • • 

vre gcr , , , 

•, dbffiY-f + K' t ^ 

yi= ±2>i* ’ ^ ’ It 111 Ka 

The former series aic essentially the transformation known by 
Landcn’siiamc; the latter, indirectly, are (§ 214) the transformation 
which Gauss published in 1818, and on which his theory of the 


if 




n'h-dO 


that is. 


'a'+Ps- 
U 


Thus, if ne take 


y- - a?! «'•= + a'b\x^ + if) + V-a?f ’ 
(a'6 - aV\z 

+ 2«'P AK + (V- + d;Unz-)ii? ' 




n(c)=/” -”rr7~ —T=-^- 

Jn "■ \^l + mz- + nz* 

s ^ X f“ {aV-a’h)zdn 

n(A-) + ri(y) - n(a) -,3- ^ 


we have 



- + 4- 2a^UA7i + {V- + a!V'nz-)u- 

in wliich after integration ii is to be put =0^?/. By assigning 
t^pecial values to the constants this equation can be applied to each 
kind of elliptic integral. 


IS 


im Vi 

203. In the TJiioHc dcs Foactions Aiialytiqiics of Lagrange there 
found the remark on the lelarion between the summation of cllip- 


iptiques (Paris, 1793) contains the division of elliptic 
iiut*gnii^s uuu their different kinds, the reduction of integinlsof each 
kind to the simplest normal forms, and the calculation of elliptic 
integrals hy most accurate modes of approximation. All these in- 
vestigations are collected in Legendre’s Excrciccs (Paris, 1811-19), 
and later in his Tvaitc dcs FoncUons cllipiiqncs ct dcs IntCqrdles 
(Paris, 1825-6, 2 vols., suppl. voL, 1828). 

205. *‘It is Legendre’s undying glory,” said Lejeuno Diiichlet 
of this great work, ‘*to have recognized in the discoveries wc liave 
just mentioned (of Pagnani, Euler, Landeii. and Lagrange) Ihobud- 
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din*' of a niigbtj* branch of analysis, svnd by the toil of half a life to 
hiiw erected on these bases an mdepeiideut theory which embraces 
all integrals containing no other irrationality but a square root 
under ^lich the variable rises only to the fourth degree. Euler had 
already noticed with what modifications his theorem can be extended 
to such integrals ; r.egendte, starting from the happy thought of 
reducing all these integrals to fixed canonical forms, attained the 
knowledge, so important for the development of the thwiy, that 
they rwoup into three essentially different kinds. Submitting then 
each Kind to a careful investigation, he discovered many of tlieir 
most important properties, of which chiefly those whidi belong to 
the third kind were very obscure and inaccessible. Only for the 
most persistent tcnacit}', which ever anew led the grcat-niathema- 
tician to his subject, did the victory at last declare itself oyer difii- 
culties apparently insurmountable by the weapons at Ins disposal. 


206, Having shown 


tliat the integral 




where P is a 

rational function of ar, and 

reduced to the fixed fundamental forms ^ ~ y , 
rjCffcmlrc removes* hy aid of the linear transfonna" 


U±3j! 

1-Tir ' 


non X «= 


the odd |K)weTs of the variahlc from tlie poly- 


dx 

noinial K= and shows, hy enumeration of casc-s, that — - can olways 


ludi* 


be reduced to the form - ^ — 

Vl-c=sin=^ 

unity* Thus lie reduces , the 


where c is a quantity less 


than 


general elliptic integral 


, ^vith abstraction from an algebraic ivirt, to the 
three normal fonns of 


•elliptic functions or transcendents 


n,, • Sinb COSlJf AUf + Slln}f COS0A6 

The expressions sm ft= — ^ t , . t ... - j .. r . 

1-c- sm-0 SUlnfr 

.. cos 0 cos ^ “ sin ^ sin A^ A\^ 

COS/t=s« — ^ — - o . — j 

1 - c- sm-0 sm*^ 

A A^At^ - cr sin ^ sin cos ^ cos ij/ 

1 - ^ sin*0 sin^ ’ 

are at once derived from this form of the integral ; and the coire- 
sponding formulax for the amplitude of the difteiunce between two 
functions follow by replacing ijf by - iff. 

Legendre next proceeds to the formulre for finding algebraically 
a mmtiple function of a given one, connecting the angles 

hy the relations equivalent to F(^n+i)=F(^n) + F(0)f 
F(^n-i)=F(^/,)-F(^), which he writes 

. ^ . 2A cos ip . sin ipu 

^ ^ 1 - c- sin-0 sm-0n 

- 2 cos 0 . cos 0,^ 

cos 0n4-l-7-CO3 0it-l«z o ” ■ V*- ’ ■ - 

1 - c- sin-0 sin-0n 

These can be applied in succession. Investigating the division of 
a function into n equal parts the equation is found to rise in general 
to the degree n- ; but for tlic complete function the equation is 
only of the degree I (itP - 1) Avhen n is odd. 

20S- Proceeding to generalization of Euler’s addition theorem, 
Legendre admits that, denoting the radical by E(a:), &c., the equa- 

tion &«•» can for integer values of m, n, p 

always be expressed in the form F(/i)=?HF(0)-f nF(0)+ &c., and 
so will alwrtj’s have a comidete algebraic integral, for nothing pre- 

— nvtfl +1*0 rnllrtTiMiin* irarinWoc nW* orivi'Tl 




A being an abbreviation for the radical Vl - c- sin-0, 

AVith this reduction to fixed normal fonns the foundation of the . 
theory' of elliptic integrals is laid, and the esscnlially irreducible • 
iiite^’nils found which belong to a square root of a biquadratic func- ■ 
tion? TheTsarae reduction subsequently led to the division of the • 
general Abelian integrals into those of the first, second, smd third : 
kinds, in accordance with the properties of these three classes^ of | 
integrals, either of remaining always finite,* or of Incoming infinite, i 
algebraically only at infinity, or logarithmically at two diiTercnt 
points- , 

It'will be perceived that the epithet “elliptic” applied to these 
integrals is purely conventional, arising from the connexion of one 
of them witli the arc of an ellipse ; but even at this stage it is 
apparent that we arc concerned ^vitll matters of much greater gen^ 
nility than the name indicates. It may also be noticed that, though 
Legendre calls by the name elliptic functions what arc now called 
elliptic integrals, this is a change introduced by Jacobi, which 
Legendre long resisted. Tlie change consists in regarding the 
superior limit of the integral of the first kind as a function of the 
integral, the latter being now considered as the independent vari- 
able. Expressed in symbols the change is that, in Legendre’s equa- 
tion F{ic,0)»=/*'^~^^.«*k, Jacobi calls 0«am(u,#f), and sin0, 
•/o 

cos 0, or A0, &c- (or, in this notation, sin am w, cos am t«, Aam 
&c.), arc his elliptic functions. 

207. Legendre proceeds, after classifying the integrals, to the com- 
parison of his elliptic functions of the first kind. ^ All geometers, 
he says, are acquainted ndth the' conqdetc algebraic integral given 
by Euler of the differential equation 

<hL «0 ■ 

(tt-f * (o-r 

the d^covery’of which, in the introduction, be too ascribes to a 
combination of good fortune “quoique ccs liazards v! arrivent qu*a 
ceux <iui savent les fairc naitre.” Our reductions show that this 
equation can, ^vithout loss of generality, be put under the form 


5 1^- .j.-£j 5L *=0. For,thougli Lagrange tried to find cases of integra- 

bility of witliont supposing the two polynomials X 

. 111(1 y entirely .similar, it docs not seem that he ai-rived at any 
any other re.siilt; the equation he gives (.W»i. dc Turin, iv. 119) 
is immediately reducible to Euler’s. Thus, as has been remarked, 
Legendre was at this time very far from anticipating the very 
general transformations, since discovered, or the (lelehrated theorem 
of Abel which so marvellously extended this subject. 

209. Haring illustrated the functions F hy the leinniscate and 
other curve.s, algebraic and transcendent, whoso arcs are expressed 
by functions of the first kind, as well as hy the exiiression for the 
time in the motion of a simple iicndnliini, Legendre enters, in 
ch.iptcr Lv„ on the comparison of elliptic functions of the second 
kind. Corrcspondiii" to the relation f(^)+F(i}')-F(/t)=0, these 
functions are related uy 

E(^) + E{(^)-E(/t)=c- sill /t sin 4> sin ({r. 

This includes Fagnani’s ns a iiarticular case, and of course there 
is a similar relation for comparison of tlie arcs of hyperholte. In 
chap. xii. the well-known relation of Legendro is established between 
complete integrals of the first two kinds with complementarj' 
moduli ; baud c being moduli are said to be complementary when 

Denoting hyF, E the values of F^-^, c^, E^-^,c^, 

and by F, E' those of F^|- , b j , E^-J, b j , this relation, which 
has been already demonstrated, § 183, is 

FE'+F'E-FF=-|-. 

These complete functions satisfy difierential equations of the second 
order* viz., F satisfies ^ 

O.C3-F .l-3c=dF 


dip 




, , =r- -h . . = «=0 5 

vl — c- sin-0 Vl—c- sin-0 
and then its integral is 

J?(0)+F(0)«F(,i), 

§1 being an arbitrary constant. But the integral found by Euler’s 
method is thus written 

cos 0 cos 0 — sin 0 sin 0 n/ 1 - sin-;t= cos /t j 
which he then verifies a posteriori. 




dc 


-r=o. 


and the complete E 

(i_e2)^+L::f ^+E=o, 

* d^ c dc 

with corresponding equations when b is taken as the independent 
variable. The 00^616 integrals of these fHflerential equations 
are assigned in terms of both sets of complete functions, smd the 
differenfial equations are utilized to show the law of the ^o'c^op- 
ment of these functions in series of powers of co™ldeme 
the modulus, since when the modulus is near unity the ordinarj 
. series in powers of the modulus do not sufficiently converge. 

’ 210. In treating integrals of the Hard kind, the P’’®®®”®® 
third determining magnitude, Wie parameter n, *^®.^P\?: 

tude tp and modiuus c, which are common to the firet two kinds, i 
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Legendre first establishes the relation i niioing the values of 4>' “nil ^'In' idation for com}>lcte functiou& 

' is P((?)=(l -f c)r’(c). Isow conceive an infinite scries of ijicreasiiie 
moduli _ 

0 \/p 


\^a tan <p 


where 


=(!+«) 




hy means _ ^ 

c is reduced to depend UU VUl^ liCL> LU^ 1 * vkiuu Iff t/Mli 

with the same ampKtude and modulus. The quantity a, however, 
may have dilTerent values, and thus the follouin^ cases are to be 
distinguished. 

When a is positive (either n positive, or if negative its value is 
between - 1 and the fimction introduced is cirexdar, as written 
above. 

When a is negative, n is negative, and citlicr greater tlmn - 1 
or less than and the function is lopartthmk. In tlu<^ case 
writing ‘‘Pf the comparison written above i^ 

nin)-rn( i!) =F-r lo" ( 

2VB*'^°U-V^tau0/ 


(1 -f cjr*(«j). Kow conceive i 

fiVc „ yVe' 

‘'“l+c' “l + o'* “ +e' 

it will soon attain the limit unity. Forming the coniifleincnt^b /A 

. A .1 . 




ki* 


\ « / ( -4. 

r 1 • 7 - X- rr 1 - X wiu sooH attain tnc iinnt unity, r orimng rue conitfieincnt^b (t\ V\ 

!ced t'^ d^^ud ro?chav£r“ r“«mS”r less*thau \ but j continually, and each tenu 

i cfiiTia nnrl Tnnilnlne ftimritifTr rr. lirktrn't'Ar j " 


' ^ - > « \« - \^P tan 0/ 

When a-0 the integnils are expressed bv the first and second 

kinUN, 

Omitting the case of n « - coscc-fl. which can be reduced to that 
of sin-5, this case and those of n = cot-a and n « - 1 -f- sin-a 
remain, the first being the logarithmic parameter. The other two 
cases are easily shown to be connected by the i elation 

^ . tan^* V^/^?t.sin^co5 0 


^ C^F 

— n(a) lit -‘7/i) = — 




TOW ‘ 


provided (l-r ?0 (!-/«)= and so constitute reallv but one case, 
r unctions with imaginaiy parameters always rediice'^ to others with 
real parameters of the above two distinct lands. 

211 . Comparison of integrals of the tliird kind bv means of the 
a*lflition theorem leads to the foinmla 

n,<^)-MI( 7 Sr)-n(jtt)=- ~ tau-^ J sin jx sill 6 s in ) 

^ ® (1 + 71—7? cos fl cos ^ cos ^ i 

and thus the difTeronce, which is zero in the firet kind, and is 
alMbraic m the second, is here expressed by the arc of a circle : 

romaik^ tbST ^ negative. Thus finally Legeiulro 

J V la + JB-rH- 7Z=-’4. 5ir» + ear*) ’ 

V'heie P is a rational function of x, there can alwavs he foitml on 
ulgebraic equation between a:, y, r/tc, such tSSho?m“ “ 

1 Z(s*) + M(j/) -j- iZ(c) -r &C., 

Tud b/ lo^riSms^”" determinable by arcs of circles 

tran^fonnation which brin^ toSt rtl nJn 
the chain of moduli, and ffi thSco^rw”!^^^^^^ 

3remoir&s do we find him van-infr noi'’here in his 

the functions, andthnsnassin?fromnnoon“^*“*^® or parameters of 
in comparisons wluch S^zkT on the to another, as is done 


L SO 


according to the Jaw, 

See. 

li-c' ! + (/' 

The scries of amplitudes is deduced in succession hy the fonnulce 
sin sin siii ( 2 ^" - 0 ') sin 0 \ 

sin ( 20 "'- 0 ")«c"siu 0 ", &c. ; 

aud so a series of integrals ofdhe first kind is got, related as follows 




F(c", «.”)-li^F(F, «•) 


1 + c iH-f' 




- & 0 ., 


any two of the functions being always in a ratio indcizcmlcnt of the 
values of the corresponding amplitudes. Similailv for the corn, 
piete functions 

F(c')={l -J-r)F(4 F(c'')={l ^OF(c')=(l+cXl c')F(c). tec. 

But the series c, c , ^ , increasing in one direction, can be pro- 
longed indefinitely 111 tlic oppo.citc 01 decreasing sense to the limi< 
zero. Here the law of terms is 


0 = 


and similarly 


2 Vtf** 

1 +f** 


Ivf"'’’ 1 + c'"-'’ 


ke.: 


cO = 


1-6 




l-6» 


kc., 


1 + 6'” “1 + 6'” 

with the seiics of relations of amplitudes derived from sin C2p-A^) 
-c sin tp , kc., which may be written tan ( 0 «- 0)=6 tan 6, &c., 

and of integrals F(c, 4 ,) = Iti" F(cO, , &c. ; 

or, reversing, since l+i/'s-—^ , 

rtc", s4'')=a + f>}F(c,^).’ ' 

Ffe'o, ?S«>)=(l+60)F(c«, ^'’)=(l+6)(l+6'>)F(f. 4 ), &c„ 
and. for the complete integrals. 


F'(o").i±*PW. 


FXc''»)= 


2 

1 + 6® 


FV)= 




(!• bdonga to anoltar ellips,, aug for ft ft. 


O' tuil 

value of thecorre 3 ]>onding moduln. is eridentlv 


3-6 



- At — MX L IIIX KIT 17 , 

•>« F,r,«a,aF<F,«. .Ira 1 '."t 

-int-W ^ l+c» “"'i IS determined bv 

W - .0 ™ ato rdatog i, “> 

Ffif, Fn, 0). 




2 ~ ' Y 

for the decreeing sctile of moduli. 

^^214. Now if this be applied to ’the second kind of integrals we 

mc> 9S)-2E(c, sS)-2(1+o)E(c', 4 Wc&m 4 , 
geometry hv Also J^heorem liUndeii enriched 

SeansSbvVcotserattvfcqS 

.la. If .10 MraaS-oMK'.^^™ = » 

. . E(c", 4 "), E(c', 4 '), E(c, 4 ), Efc®, 4 % E(c<«, 

■wluch is a circle, the recrifiiation^f +/ 0 , 

The transformationrof I “ obtained, 

to be essentially the same as“Sif of^L^JSn’f (§ 203), jiiay be seen 
taking sin sin A Legendre), for by 

** T+TiiS^ 'v-e get 

(l+6-) d.6 

F(c, 0)a=(7 4.gOjp^jO^^j 

2 fow with r(c®,<,)= JF(eO 00 ), 1 - 


where c=aH.-^ 
1 +;-’ 


or 


L + c' 


o f and by climi- 


F.tt.g.lto-,aantitf tl. eaaahW **.0+ »•).»« 

tan i0O = tan ^ sin =0 ’ 

sin(20- 0O)=cO sin 0O ''' the relation nivo,, ..lA 

Ot ?r /111 . i • 


1 A . « * Ti/ aui 

obtain the relation given above 


Ot ** /m - • 

jm^ato SCa'fi rf S teS ” aPpM to . 1.0 ap- 

I.. t^taacr, aa.ppror.a.a.e r&iJ'S!! 
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c®®®, . . . must te calculated, and the increasing amplitudes 

but, when the modulus has become very small, A=l, 

' if theu * be the limit of the angles -iii^®®®, &e., \v'e have 

F(c, ^)=*(l+c»)(l+c®») . . . 

1Vhejisi=Air the limit* will he equally ; so that the complete 
function is 

Fi(c)=^(l + c®)(l+c««)(l fc««0) . . 

The continued product wliich multiplies iir, or *, may also he 
written in a form suited to logarithmic calculation, as 




^o^oo^ogo 


The moduli are best got bj*" taking auxiliary angles: let sin 
c®=tan-i;t, similarly if cP= sin ja®, c^— tan^/^®, &c. ; 
and when a very small c has been anived at, we can get the next by 
o^=-ic2+^--S<r*+*i.^.4c®+ • . . 

Also the angles ^®, are best found by tan (0®- tan — 
taking for not always the least angle given by the tables but 
that which is nearest 

216. Combining the equation n=»/l ; — r ""^^h that de- 

" ^ y (l+7isinV)A^ 

rived from it by differentiation with regard to ?z, and using a to 


1 T-^ as in § 210, it is easily found that 

2vAr. n=Asin^cosy— 

y (l+7i sin*'0)A/a y li\r*sj a -/ ?i\/® 

Applying this to the case n = cot®e, and writing for brevity cot®<^ = n', 
the following relation is found : — 


a(6.0) 


jn(w,<r,^)+: 




n(ir', h, 0) 


sin d cos 0 ■’ ''' ■ sin <{> cos 0 

=lT+tan 0A(6, 0)F(c, 0)+tan 0A(c, 0)F(6, 0) 

+ f’(c, 0)F(J, 0) - F(f, 0)E(J, 0) - E(c, 0)F(6, 0) . 

^lakin" 0=iir, this ^ves for the complete function of the third 
kind, wim positive parameter, the following expression 

-r-^^^2^nH«,c)=iff+tan0A(&, 0)P(c) 

sm 0 cos 0 ' ’ ' 

+P(c)F(6, 0)-F(c)E(&, 0)-Ei{c)F(&, 0). 

A similar relation is established for the other cases of the para- 
meter, and in each the complete integral is like\\iso expressed by 
integrals of lower kinds. 

There now follow the general reduction of integrals with 
imaginary parameter, dnd the reduction to elliptic integrals of 
integrals not included in the general type, as for instance 

y r ilz r (l<p p dip 

(l+p22)(l+g;:®)4 y (l-c2 sui2^)l 1/ (l-c® sin®^)4 ’ 

217- In his preface, however, Legendre had directed attention to 
the discovery of a new scale of moduli, different from that liitherto 
known, as the most novel of the results distinguishing this work 
from his E^o^rckes, This transformation starts from the assumption 

. sin sin-4>) . 

1 sin-0 . ^ 

and by the conditions that w and 0 reach together, and, moreover, 
that cos ea does not contain any other irrational factor in sin but 
cos (py we get 

Now , hence tan 4(« + 0) tan 0 . 

But in order that co should increase gradually from 0 to as 
0 does, h must be less than 1, and 7 ii less than 3. 


Again, if c and a are two moduli, so related that 

sin-0^ 

it will he found possible in general to satisfy the above equation, 
ami thus we get ^ 


16771 


whence m must be between 3 and 1 in order that a and c may both 
be real proper fractions. 


Hence 


A(a, w) — 


*1 ^ 

1 sin-0 

m ^ 

1+A; &ixi*0 


Alc,0) ; 



and this, combined with the above differential relation, gives 
dof mdtp 
A(a, 0) * 

or, integrating, F(a, «) = hiF(Cj 0), — a relation between trivo functions- 
of the first kind, whose moduli depend in general on the qiuintity 
w, which may he taken at will between the limits 1 and 3. 

The modulus a is always greater than c, for we have 

n 

— V wt+3-(7ii®-w)=(l+m)(3- w) , 

Ct '/7l “T" w 

which is always positive, IrVe have seen that a and c are deter* 
mined by means of the regulator m when it is known ; it can he 
found from either of thorn by solving a biquadratic. 

Again, the complements of the moduli are found by 

Qg_ (?7l-H)(3~ 77t)'^ (7R + l)®(3-m) 

^ i677i« > m. * 

whence follows the simide relation 
Vac+ 


Application of this transfonnation to integrals of the second and 
third kinds gives rise to the remark that the trisection of an 
indefinite function of the first kind may be reduced to depend on 
the solution of two cubic equations. 

218. Now, starting with a ^ven modulus c, an infinite series of 
moduli increasiug towards the limit 1, and au infinite seiies decreas- 
ing towards the limit 0, may be formed, and we may denote the 
latter by a notation analogous to the former. Let them be in the 
increasing order c, Cn, Cm, &c., and in the decreasing order 

^ooi 1 similaily for the complements, the regulators, 
and the amplitudes. Tims, b}' the first scale, any integral of the 
first kind, liaving a given modulus and amplitude, can be trans- 
fomied into anotlier with any modulus in the series . . . c®®, c®, c, 
dj d\ . . and from this by tne second to any in the other series 
formed from the same c % a different law, depending on extrac- 
tions of square and cube roots. 

Legendre arranges the moduli in a sort of infinite chess-board, 
having c in the centre, and the moduli derived according to eacli 
scale in rectangular directions, and notices how remarkable is this 
infinite multitude of transformations which the same function 
F(c, 0) may he submitted to, without changing its nature while 
preserving the same ratio between the new function and the ol<l 
for all vauios of the amplitude ; in vain, he adds, might a second 
example, he sought of a function which should be reproduced 
under so many different forms, and to which, more justly than 
to the logarithmic spiral, might bo applied James Bernoulli's 
device, “Eadem mutata resurgit.” 

219. The first volume of the Traiti also contains the redaction 
to clliptics of a great number of integrals, the development of 
elliptic integrals in series proceeding by sines and cosines of 
multiples of the amplitude, and calculations of some definite 
integrals, single and double, which can he expressed by elliptic 
integrals. The applications are, in geometry to the surface of an 
oblique cone, to that of an ellipsoid, and to a geodesic on a 
spheroid; and in mechanics, to the rotation of a solid, to the 
motion of a body under the attraction of two fixed centres, to the 
attraction of homogeneous ellipsoids, and to the orbit dcsciibed 
under a given central force. 

The second volume contains details of the calculation of the 
integrals, and such tables of them as have to be constructed in order 
that the use of these functions may be introduced into analysis just 
as circular and logarithmic functions are employed. ^ Here, Legendre 
excludes the thought of reducing to tables functions of the third 
I^d, since they contain besides flie principal variable tivo arbitrary 
quantities ; and so the tables should he of triple entiy, a thing 
altogether unmanageable. Besides these, this volume contains a 
treatise on Eulerian integrals, and an appendix on spherical 
functions and on quadratures. 

The third volume of the Traiti contains three supplements to 
the theory of elliptic functions, dated 1828, 1829, 1832, embodying 
Legendre's acceptance of the discoveries made by Jacobi and Abel 
since the publication of the Traite. 

220. It was owing to the strangeness of his subject that Legendre 
for more than twenty years found no fellow- worker in it.^ “After 
having employed myself for a great number of years,” he says 
in the preface to the first supplement of the Traiti^ “ with the 
theory of elliptic functions, of which the immoiial Euler had 
laid tne foundations, I thought I should coBect the results of this 
long work in a treatise, and this I published in the month of 
January 1827. Up to that geometers had taken almost no part in 
this kind of researclies ; but hardly had my woik seen the light, 
its name could hardly have become knoum to scientific foreigners, 

xiri. — 9 
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%^l]cn. I learned equal surprise and satisfaction tliat two young 
geometers, MM* Jacol)i of Konigsbeig and Abel o£ Christiania, had 
succeeded by their own studies in peifecting considerably the theory 
of ollij»tic functions in its limhcst parts/' ^ . -i - 

Abel and Jacobi have found not only points of connexion for their 
works nith Legendre’s investigations, but have been able to adopt 
a set of methods and points of view fiom his Traits, on the basis of 
which they have constinctcd the mighty edifice o£ the thcoiy of 
elliptic transcendents. This Jacobi himself subsequently fully 
recognized. On May 27, 1832, ho writes to Lcgondic : — In a note 
at the end of the cightli volume of M. Crclle, I have sought to extol 
the impel ishahlo merits of the geometer ivlio, besides the numerous 
and important discoveries nitli whicli he has enriched science, lias 
effectually laid the foundations by the glorious lahouis of his life of 
two great and extended disciplines which shall hcnccfoith form the 
and the « of every mathematical study. I have at the same time 
made use of this opportunity to .speat of Ahcl and of his great 
theorem, which you again liavo the merit of having first penctiatcd, 
and of liaving shown to postciity that its development is the great 
task remaining foi it to fulhl/' 

221. Before entering into the developments due to these two 
celebrated inathcmaticiaub wo should make some mention of Gauss’s 
labouis in the same field. ^ These were mostly found in incom- 
plete sketches at the beginnings of different treatises, or as indi- 
vidual formula! scattered among his other woiks. The editor of 
his colloetcd works has brought them together in the latter part of 
the third volume, and states that there is evidenoo that Gauss ivas 
acquainted with the relations between the arithmetic gcometiic 
rnem and the series proceeding by square powers in the year 1794. 
This arithmetic geometric mean is dcfinca in the paper **Doter- 
minatio attractionis ” published in 1818, where he speaks of it as 
a pcculiai and most expeditious algorithm which he had for many 

yeaia emi>loycd, and intended yet to treat of more fully. 

Lotw,Mrbctwopositivequantities, andput?ii'«s 
«o that m* and n' may he tlicii arithmetic and geometric mean, 
taking the latter always positive. Now' take 

u'), 

and so on. It may bo seen that the series m, w', w", and 
n, n , n , &c., rapidly convoige to a common limit, which we shall 
acnoto by g., and simply call the arithynciic geometric mean between 

m and n. Wow wc shall demonstrate that — is the value of the 
integral ^ 

dr 

: > 




ill- oosSt + sm'“T 
tdhen T=<=0to T-^SSO’. 

For suppose that the varinhlc t is oxpiessedhy another t', so that 

sinr-, , 

(m-l n) cosV+2wi sinV 

“s t' incicases fiom 0 to 90“, 180“, 270" 

bV SiSSnS 

dr' 

^/(»^“cos■*T^ }i-sin®T) V cosV + n'- sin V) ’ 
accoidingly the values of the integrals 

/C r 

J 2ffV(ma cosV+»*7h?V) y fWK ^ 'co sV-m^-isinV) ’ 

r dQ 

J 2ir V(M®cos-' 0 + sin"@) ’ 
from 0=0 to 0- 300", whieh is plainly i, 

pursue Ws\tndic/abjoad ^cliie/J^^ summer of 1826 to 

the acrjuaintauce in Berlin of a/l CrJill^ wl,/f i"? 
the piojcct of foundme a i conceived 

put this into execution by the importanconfiL’ decided to 

already prepared by Abel (i S?o hi 

thcjr publication in it. The first mimhnf**'? 'A’ consented to 

during Abel’s Slav in Beilin and "p? «‘o. 30 umal appeared 
volumes contained papers W)fi„ four 

pappis arc repiintea In fho^, ®^®d other published 

(Cliristhnia 18391 The Rnnnif? ''’o|ume of his collected woiks 

-tentou .ite J" * 'W” ow 

\ 

\ 
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223. Elliptic intcgials have liithci to occupied us. "Wc have ine». 
tioned(§ 207) the piobloni of invcisiou which leads to elliptic finic- 
lions, viz,, that if ?<‘=F(k, ^), then 0«-ain u, and if 

/-•T 

«=/ —r- — _ _ , A\c have sill am «. 

yo V(l-e>)(l-(fV) 

Paper viii. (vol. ii.), is bended “Ilcinailtahlo pioptvties of the func- 
tion detennined hy the cijnatioii 

fy . d!/~dx{(a-y){aj-ij){0s-y) • • • («m“y)}^'"0, 

fy being any function of y which does not become zeio or iiiiinile 
when «j, rt™, . . . am." In it this problem of invcisioji of 
the more gcncinr(hypoielliptip) iiitogial in which the sijvuire loof 
contains a iunction of the dcgiec in + l is attempted ; and, thungli 
it has since been slionn hy Jacobi (Oeffe, xiii.) that the invasion 
of hypciclUptic intcgials is a dillci cut problem fiom what is lieu* 
proposed, Abel at any tale in this shoit pajier had established the 
existence of two pciiods for clliptio functions. 

224. iVo saw in § 210 that Lcgondio, in comparing two elliptic 
integrals of the thiid hind, found ti certain iclation conncclingMith 
integrals of the fust and spcoml hinds two such intcgials ol the 
third hind, in which the nigumeiit andparamctci nicintcrchangciL 
This iclation iccuis to us in an extended foim in the paper of 
Abel (ix., vol. ii.) “ Ou a icniaikahlo property of a s'ciy extended 
class of transcendent functions.'’ Dciiniiig y or hy the dilleifii- 

tial equation ^»«=0, w'hcie . . . , 

aiid/a:=)3+j8ia:+j3ja':-i- . . . , he gets 

^a J ^ {a-^a)ipa . ifra 

2)am^ n 1-2 Pw 

the integrals iii a; being taken fiom a value of x wliicli makes 
ito • (px vanish, and those iu a fioni a value of a whicli de&liovs 

When we put in this, ilhccomcs the thooicm for tlio 

interchange of aigument and paiamcler foi hypci elliptic inlogi.ils. 

1 cf Abel whicli attracted attention," wiites 

Jus editor, were his mcmoiis on the impossibility of the "cneial 
resolution of algohinic equations higher tlian the fouUli dcgiec, and 
Ins 1 escarchea on clhplic fimetioiis. Siiiiullaneonsly w itli A he], and 
without being acquainted with his works, M. Jacobi of Kwngsheig 
lopn to ticat the Iheoiy of elliptic functions. Tims a rivnliy exists 
between these two men of exalted genius in their treatises on these 
lunctions. Abel told mo that duung his stay at Paris in 182t5 he 
had aheady completed the essential pait of tiie piinciplea he sub- 
sequently enunciated regaiding these functions, md that be would 
have much wislied to postpone the publication of his discoveries 
until he could compose a comjdete thcoiy of them, Imd not in the 
meanwhile M. Jacobi eutcicd tbc lists." 

fi/fi®- 24, 1826, Abel wiotc fiom Paris:-" I have inst 

for of transcendent fiinclioiis 

1 °” ®nd that will take place next 

Mondaj. I daic without ostentation sa 3 ^ it is a tieatisc which win 

1 * • ^® deceived hiinsclf in the significance and 

leach of this fundamental theoiem ; yet in the Acadmv iudE»nio«t 

1oa 9), felt lumsolf called unon to send in * * 

'^^ 2 ^ fom th volume of thoiToiirna? ( jrwlw, 3. J) 30 ^^'’ 

HkSnner let ^ ^"^®S®,’’ f«“®tions of the variable d In 

Jo, qi, . , . gf„_j ho integer functions of a;, and 
. . ^‘^So+Qiy+Siy-'i . . . . t.-is 



«. *uiiuwuij ui a, a, a ’ /tc. ; and 
by eliminating y. Let us denote by 

fi loots be g 0 of ihis equation in x, and ]el its 

which will bo so many fiinctions of « a' a" ’ kr 

makf°"'' „e 

y)dx 


• . ( 5 ). 
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nhen the trans'.'onih'nt function ^vill possess the general 
proper!}’ expressed hr the following equation — 

^•jlogrj-fZjlogrA-f . . . 4- Arnlogr„. . . (6), 

^ being rational functions of a, a\ a'\ . . . and 
bi, f-i, • ^ n, constants. 

— ^To prove this theorem it is enough to exnpress 
the lirst member of equation (G) as a function of a, o', a" &c. ; for 
thereby it will reduce to a rational differential, as we shall see. 

‘‘ Ffrst, the two equations (1) and (2) will give y as a rational func- 
tion of ar, n, a\ a". . . Similarly the equation (3) will give for cfe 
an expression of “^he form 

dx =» ada 4- v!da* -rc^^da^ 4- &c. , 

where a, a.% a ' . . . are rational functions of x, a, n", &c. Thence 
4t follows tliat the differentiaiyiar, can be put imder the form 
/Xi^,y)fr^=<)at?rt4-^iat?fl'4-^£««ffl''4-&c., where ... are 

rational functions of a:, c, a\ n", &c. Integrating, we get 
{n^da-^i^^xda * . . .);',and from this we conclude, since 
*^11115 equation holds when we put for x its ft values, 






4fjX )da'-hkc. 


} 


( 7 ). 


“In this equation the coeflEicients of the differentials da^ dd, 
&c., are rational functions of a, d, and of a'o, . . - ; 

but they are besides i^mmetrical in asj, ar^, . . .Yjx ; therefore, by 
•a well-known theorem, they can be expresseil rationally in terms 
of «, o', . . and the coefficients of the equation p=0; but 

these latter are themselves rational functions of the variables 
a', a". . . so tliat finally the coefficients of da, da', da", &c., 
-of equation (7) will be so too. Therefore, integrating, we have an 
-equation of the form (6). 

I propose on another occasion to develop numerous applications 
of this theorem, which will throw a great light on the nature of the 
transcendental functions it deals wifli.” 

22S. Abel died of consumption, April 6, 1829, having been con- 
fined to bed nearly three montlis ; and of the applications promised 
nothing appeared or has since been found in his remains, ilore- 
-over, except the note that he had presented the memoir to the 
Academy, which appears in the paper “On some general properties 
*of a certain sort of transcendental functions” (/Forfcs, f. p, 288), 
-Abel hardly seems to hare expressly referred to it, though he 
mentioned the theorem (November 25, 1828, WorJes, ii. p. 258) to 
-Legendre, adding that on this generm property he had in fact 
founded the whole theory of elliptic functions. 

229: But notwithstanding, his contemporaries were not slow to 
-estimate the value of his analysis. The statement in Ordlds 
revealed to Jacobi the entire significance of this “funda- 
mental theorem of analysis,” and his admiration breaks forth to 
^gendre on the 14 th March 1829 : — “What a discovery of Abel’s 
is that generalization of Euler’s integral ? But how does it happen 
'that this discovery, perhaps the most impoi-tant our century has 
.made in mathematics, though communicated two years since to 
the Academy, has been able to escape the attention both of you 
and your fellow members ?’' To tliis question Legendre answers 
j( April 8, 1829) : — “ I shall not close this letter without answering 
yours relativfTto 3L Abel’s beautiful paper, which was printed in 
the last number of Ctdlds Journal, and which had been presented 
to the Academy by its author in the last months of 1826. M. 
Poisson was tlien president of the Academy. The committee 
named to examine the memoir were M. Cauchy and myself, 
perceived that the memoir was almost illegible ; it was written 
with very faint ink, the characters badly formed : it was agreed 
-on that wc should ask tlie author for a better copy, and one easier 
'to be read. So things remained. JL Cauchy kept the manuscript 
up to this without doing an}4hing further about it. The author, 
appears to have gone away without caring what became 
b*® memoir. He furnished no copy, and no report was made. 
However, I have asked M. Cauchy to give me the manuscript, 
winch never was in my hands, and I shall sec what there is to be 
«<lone, to make np, if possible, for the little attention he bestowed 
'on a production which no doubt deserved a better fate.” 

230. The third and last supplement of Legendi'e to liis great 
work H dated March 4, 1832, and concludes as follows : — “Here wc 
snaU tcrnnnalc the additions we proposed to make to our work, 
taking advantage of tlie recent <U*:coveries of MM. Abel and Jacobi 
XU thc^ tiicory of cllinlic functions. It will be remarked that the 
lao'-t irnportont of these additions consists in the new branch of 
-anaUvxs we have deduced from the theorem of AL Abel, and which 
hati iiitucrto rexnaxxicd quite rxnknoum to geometers. This branch 
«it analysis, to xrinch wc have given the name ‘theory of ultra-ellip- 
tic ftinctions ’ r ;■ ’,, .* . -ent than that of elliptic 

fnncimn?, With" ■ ixdations; it is composed 

an indefinite number of dwes, each of which divides into three 
innds, ns do elliptic functions having IhwIcs a great number of 
^p.opcrtU'K. >\ c have only been able to glance at tins matter, but 


no doubt it will be gradually eimebod by the labai:r<? of gcoinclors 
and at length will form one of the finest paits of the analysis of 
transcendents.” At nearly the same time L<‘gendre wrote to Crellc— 
“The TOrk, so far as I am concerned, has given me tlie profound 
satisfaction of rendering conspicuous homage to the genius of M. 
Abel, in making felt all the merit of the beautiful theorem which 
was his discovery, and which may be characterized as Monvmcntuvi 
sere jocrennUis'" In his remarks on this tliird supplement of 
Legendre {Crdlc, viii.) occur the notable words of Jacobi Wo 
hold it (the Abelian theorem) to be the gixatest mathematical dis- 
covery of our time, although it remains for a future, perhaps long 
distant, work to manifest its whole significance.” 

231. Tlie name which Jacobi thus applied, the Abelian tlieorcm, 
has since adhered, and the functions to which it refers liavc been 
called Abelian functions, the tenn hyper- or ultra-elliptic having 
been restricted^ to that particular class in which the square root of 
a polynomial is the only irrational quantity introduced; while 
Abelian functions may depend on any irrationality. Tlie neglected 
paper of Abel appeared in the 5Icmom of the Insiitiiic in 1841. 

232- But, though the Abelian theorem was thus published during 
its author’s stay in Paris, his labours in other departments of tlie 
theory of transcendents suffered no intermission. In December 1826 
he writes— “ I have written a large memoir on elliptic functions 
which contains much that is curious, and wliich I flatter myself 
will not fail to fix the attention of the literar}" woild. Amongst 
other things it treats of tlie division of the arc of the lemniscate. 
I have found that “with rule and compass the lemniscate can he 
divided into 2" 4-1 equal pails, when this number 2“ 4-1 is prime. 
The division depends on an equation of the degree (2"4-l)--l, 
but I have found its complete solution by means of square roots. 
This has revealed to me at the same time the mystery in which 
Mr Gauss’s theoiy of the division of the circumference of the 
circle Las been wrapped up. I sec clearly liow lie arrived at it,” 
referring to the last section of the DisquisUioncs Arithmciicx of 
Gauss, published in 1801. 

233. C. G. J. Jacobi (bom Dec. 10, 1804, died Feb. 18, 1851) 
appeared first as a discoverer in connexion udth our subject in the 
“Extracts of two lettere to the editor,” published in Septeinhc-r 
1827 in the Astronofniischc Nachrichtai of Schumacher, and re- 
printed at the beginning of the collected JForks, 1881. Wc have 
seen that Legendre discerned the vast importance of tlie relations 
which he called Landen’s transfonnation, and discovered witli 
increased wonder the further transformation of the tliird order, 
which became public in January of this same 3 ’car 1827 in the 
TraitL But in his first letter Jacobi states : “ The integrals of 

the form _ for different moduli c, belong to different 

y Vl^tr’sin-^ - 

transcendents. Only one system of moduli is known for which 
they reduce into one another, and M. Legendre in his JEUerdccs says 
even that there is only this one. But in fact there arc as many of 
these systems as there are prime numbera, that is to say, there is an 
infinite number of these systems, all independent, each aiibwcring 
to a prime number ; tlie system heretofore known answers to tlio 
prime number 2.” 

This is already, without proof, a statement of the general tlieorcm 
of transformation of elliptic integrals of the first kind. If U be a 
certain odd function of sin tfr of any degree n, and V a certain even 

function of sin iff of degree « -1, then, xmtling sin 0 = ~ , the co- 
efficients of these functions may be determined so as to satisfy 

y y ; and each of these substilu- 

Vl«c2sin“> J V 1 - h- sin-i> ' 

tions gives a new system of moduli. 

Further, Jacobi notices tliat sin iff can be in an almost analogous 
manner expressed b}' sin 6, so as by composition of tlie two integral 
equations to satisfy the relation 


f d<t> ^ f fre 

J J Vl 


Thus the substitution which sen’cs to give n times the tran- 
scendent can he divided into two of a simpler iiatuic, and this 
substitution gives sin <p expressed by a fraction wlio«c numerator 
contains the odd powers of sin C up to and if « dmomiiintor the 
even powers of it up to n- - 1. 

Without giving tncgcncral proof, the transfonnations of the third 
and of the fifth degrees arc here actually cffectcfl, and con!iccte<l 
with multiplication and division for the numhers 3 and 5 ; and thus 
for the first time the algebraic solution of the equation of the ninth 
degree which trisects tlie transcendent is given. 

231. Legendre could not at flivt believe in the of anclge- 

hraic transformation bolomring to anyarhitran' degree, and thought 
Jacobi tnisted to mere induotion. But he 5-oon admitted tlie pri»- 
fnndity and rigour of JacobiV analysis on receiving from him a h ttiT, 
dated Aug. 5, 1827, in whicli it is'stated that, ifj> bo any othl num- 
ber, wc can by a rational substitution. 
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arrive at the ct^uatiou 

dx 

Jlorcov 
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^V(l-^X1-K^')’ 

>over, tWs siAstitation can be replaced by two in succession, 


& + 6V+ . • • 

tbc first substitution transfonning the elliptic function into anot er 
of diiferent modulus, so that 

dx __ ^ 

and the second returning to the original 

dij _ P * 

M 


\ow civlnB }) different values, we see thatcacli given modulus is 
one in an infinite scale oi moduU into which be transformed 

by an algebraic and oven rational substitution. This 
contained the two theorems gmng thogciici-nl formula uia tngono- 

’“S! S^ently Jacobi, on January 12, 1828, bi-pught vuidcr 
tlie notice of Legendre tlie norks of Abel on elliptic functioii., 
wbiclv Cvcllc bad piiblisbeil,— but in his onii notation. Abel, bo 
savs, begins with the analytic expression of aU the roots i 
enuations of higher degrees on which the division of elliptic 
tions depends. Taking sin tan i}/, where and 

dtp 


ALOALOULUS 

putting v/a. 

Those enuations he names modular equations, iiclicca a.s 

equaSf of the third degi-ce which all these algebraic cquaticiis 
rfAW) - 

when n is the sum of two squares, ?i « a- + 4&-, k hemg V and the 
elliptic fiinetion becomes Snmlarly wiHi all 


moduli which are connected by any scale with k® 
multinlication not liavingau analogue in circular 
236. In answer to a request of liCgcndre that lie would 
him with the clue to Ids discovcncs, Jacobi wrote, Apni Wr 
1828;—“ Having foimd {March 1827) the equation 

T.v"-uf . 

jyi (h' dx 

I recognized that for any number, n, traiisforination was a 
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r = ?. 


\/l - K“ sin'4> 
we have, if k' be the complement of fc, 

dtp _ id'p 


Vl-ic-linV 

whence siu am ban am ({, k% 

which is a “fundamental theorem of M, Abel.” 

Furtlicr, we have in general sin am ({ + 4?nK + 4wi'iK') « sin am f, 
where m and m* are positive or negative integers, and K is the com- 
plete function 

d4> 


i: 


'0 Vl -#r sin"^ 

and K' the complete function corresponding to k'. ^ 

IVe sec then that the roots of this higher equation for dividing | 
the elliptic function J into n parts will he of the form 

i + 4??iK + 47n'K'r . 

sxnam^~ , 

n 

a foiTinila which involves as many as ?i- roots, if we make in, in* 
successively take the values 0, 1, 2, . . . n-l. ^ 

Abel next reduces the division of aii)’^ elliptic function { to the 
division of the complete function Iv. In fact, if a, J8 be^ any roots 

of the expression , giv- 

ing m, m* all the values 0, 1, 2 ... ?i - 1, will not change if we jnit 
- any other root, sin am 


instead of sin am 


1 

71 ' ' 11 

thus bo symmclricnl in these roots, and may therefore be expressed 
by sin am f, and by constant but irrational quantities of the form 

• 4nilC + 4?nVK' 

sin am . 

n 

Now giving a, i3 all possible values produces 7i- combinations, 
and thereby tlie values of all the roots. The division of the com- 
plete function, which depends in general on an equation of the 
degree, is reduced to one of the 7i + l degree, it being a 

prime number. For if „ = , and ff he a primitive root 

It 

of the congruence si (mod ?i), also 0 (w) any trigonometric 
function of the amplitude of and a a root of we attain 

this by considering the expression 

which is symmetrical in 

. . . 0fe?'*"“cy). 

But symmetric functions of these quantities can only liavc?i + l 
diJTercnt values, answering to /4«1, ^«1, 

1, 2. 3, . . . n-1. So they irill be detemined hr an algebraic 
equation of the degree - o 

in conclusion, Jacobi mentions researches of his own, ivbich led 
him lo the conclusion that if a modulus k can be transformed into 
another a. they are cqpnectcd by an algebraic equation of the degree 


The biquadratic equation to which the former led me having nearly 
the same form as that which serves for triscction, I began to sus- 


pect some relation. Fortunately T happened to rcmarlc in these ti\ o 
cases the other transformation compleracnlnry to miilliimcation. 
At this stage I wrote my first letter to M. Scluimnchcr, the niethod 
hcinsc cenciul and verified bv examples. Subsequently, examining 

more closely the two substitutions :: r V “ 
under the form presented in my first letter, 1 saivlbat when no 
2)ut a*«=sin am^ , i must vanish, and, as in the said form — was 

positive, I thence concluded that y must vanish also. ^ In tills 
manner I found by induction the resolution into factors, wliieh being 
confirmed by examples, I gave the general thcorom in my sccouiL 
letter. Having remarked the equation sin am (if, k) ** « tan am (f, kK 
I next drew from it the tmnsformation from k to A'. 1 Imd 

then two different transfonnations, one from k to a smaller inodn* 
lus A, the other fi-om ic' to a larger one a'. Thence I conjcctuicd. 
that exclianging inter sc k and A, k and a', the analytic cx|)re&sion 
of the comtuementary transfoimation would be got. The demon- 
strations were found onl}"^ subsequently.” 

237. Equally interesting is Legendre’s reply (June 16, 1828): — 
“ As to what you told me of the train of ideas which led^'ou lo 
your heaiitiful discoveries on elliptic functions, I see tliat wc have- 
both run some risks, — you in announcing discoveries not yet in- 
vested with the seal of a rigorous demonstration, and I in publicly and. 

' unrestrictcdl}’ giving them mj* full and entire approbation. '\Vc have 
neither of us to retieut of wliat wc have done. ... 1 .saw very 
j clearly that I'esiilts such as those you had obtained could be no effect 
of cliance or of a fault}’’ induction, but only of a iirofomid theory 
I based upon tbe nature of things.” 

I 238. Of Gauss's investigations in this biuncli of mathematics. 
• Jacobi makes mention in his first letter to Legendre (August 5, 
1827). These researches “arc not the only ones which liave been 
undertaken in Germany in the same subject. M. Gauss having heariL 
of them let me know that lie liad developed as far back as 1808 the 
cases of division into 3, 5, and 7 parts, and found at the same time 
referring to them.” Again, April 12,. 

Gauss, he has not yet published anything ui 
elliptic functions, but it is certain he has matfo beautiful discoveries. 


lie lias ocen anticipated and perhaps siuqinssed, it is a peiialtv 
due to the veil of mystery ho has spread over his works. 1 am not 
personauy acquainted with him, ns 1 studied rdiilolocy at Berlin, 
where there are no distinguished geometers.^’ Legendre, however^ 
cannot believe riiat discoveries of such reach can be loft unpublished, 

LcRciidro writes- 

1 1,® ^ ???'. such dtacovcrics, which 

■wnnW hitherto done in nnalysis, most assuiedly lie 

■would Im 0 lost no time lu puhhshing them.” 

Hnnpfl tw awnouncDinonts of Jacohi just inen- 
of AMV inSoptemher 1827, in CreUe, the liret part 

^AMs Eccherches snr Ics fonctions elliptiqucs' " and accoin- 

Sed tfo V " ®“«t thal -'lSg 

functions, a note on the 
t me functions by Mr 0. G, J. Jacobi, inserted in Ho. 123 of M. 
Schuiuachers Anc7irirt/c,i, has reached me. M. Jacobi crives tho- 
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following theorem. . . . _This elegant theorem, which 3L Jacobi 
.gives mthoat demonstration, is contained as a particular case in 
formula 227 of the foregoing memoir (which is the formula of 
of § 246 infra), and is fundamentally the same as that of formula 
270.” This he proceeds to .show. 

240. The “ Becherches ” present a great and complete theory of 
•elliptic transcendents. Starting with the inverse function ^(a) as 

"that determined liy . - = and sin B=-<f)a’=x, which by 

J wl-cr sin-0 

f* Hx 

■de Vl - sin%-d<l«-=eis givc.s V (l-^=)(r- ' ^ V 

lliat the formula become simpler by supposing c- ne^tire = - c-, 
eml fors3'inmetr5' writes 1 - (As- instead of 3 -ar, so that the func- 
tion will be given by^ the cquatinn 

f dx 

" l/o V(1 -”CAr)(rHrT-^) ' 


Abel noticed 


-or In' \' ( 1 - 1 -f- c-^rd), 

»and for brevity two otlicr fiiiictions/tt« Vl - (rtfra, Fa*= Vl 
are introduccch 

After establishing the double periodicity, and detemming tlie 
.zero and infinite values of these functions, Abel proceeds to the 
development of the formula; of multiplication to detennine ^{na), 
/[^UL)y F{na) in rational fniictioiis of /(a), y{a). 

lie ne.vt enters on the solution of the niorc difficult problem of 
the dirision of elliptic functions, wdiich is the principal object of 
the memoir, Abel proves the algebraic cxjircssibility of the func- 

f{a)^ F'a> in the foim ^ 

I <■''«)+ (c. +V(.':- • • 


f'i. 


+ si;;.-n 




dll v;hieh 


+ (-\.+ V A' - ~ ... -i (^Ain | 


and the quantities C, D arc rational functions of 0|(i5), while tlic 
quantities A, B arc similar functions of ^{2n*fl)j9. Thus these 
*cquat!onsgivc^(/3) algebraically exprcs«^cd by and then 

algebraically by ^(27i + 3 )/3. So, replacing 0 by-^^^ , we get 

ift algebniic function of and similarly' for/ 

and F- 

243. The priority of this iKautifiil discovery Jacobi ascribes un- 
conditionally to Abel. To I.egcndrc he writes (Jfarch 34, 3S29):— 
‘‘You suppose I have found means of exprcssingalgcbraically trigo- 
nometric functions of the amplitudes you denote by a*,, adding that 
“without that my formula would contain coefficients I could not 
determine. But that is qtiiU impossible in the general case, and is 
done only for special values of the modulus. My formula, which 
.gives the algebraic expresrion for sin am k by means of sin amnw, 
supposes known the section of the comj[>lete function. In this 
manner, for more than a century, the di\'ision of an arc of a ciiclc 
could l)c solved algebraically, supposing known that of tlie complete 
'CirciimfcrcTicc, this latter having been given generally o^ily* in these 
later times by the works of M. Gauss.. ..You sec then that if. Abel 
lifts proved this important theorem, ftsyou call it, in liis first memoir 
-on elliptic functions, although lie lias not dealt in it with transfor- 
mation, and does not appear even to have thought when he wrote 
that his formuljc and theorems would find such an application. 
The transfonned modulus, or, wdiich amounts to the same thing, the 
regulator, being supjiosed knowm, it is still necessfiiy” to resolve an 
-equation of degree i(n--l) to arrive at the quantities sin-am(2;;«), 
or at flic section of the complete function. Thus you had only to 
fioh'e a quadratic in the case of n «= 5. M, Abel proved that ^1. 
'Gauss’s method ap]dics nearly word for word to the solution of 
the^e equations, so that it is only the modular equations that we 
are unable to solve algebraicallj'.’* 

242. Starting from the solution of the problem of multiplication 
-and division, ^(2?i-f3)^ is exhibited by Abel as the* quotient of 
two double products, the factors of which depend linearly on ^(jS). 

'Thence, putting , and n«»5o, the development of the in- 

verse function ^(a) is derived in double products and double sums, 
'the factors of which are linear in a ; according!}^ a unique analytic 
•expression is found for the function heretofore defined only by its 
Xfropfrtics. The reduction of the double products and double sums 


to simple products and simple sums, the product development and 
breaking up into partial fractions of the ellijjtic functions, follow 
then without further difficulties. 

243. With the publication of the ‘^Recherclies ” Abel clears at one 
bound the limits of the investigations of Jacobi hitherto published, 
though the first part devotes no attention to the problem of trans- 
formation of elliptic integrals. Sloreover, this work drew from 
Gaasstbe remark: — **M. Abel has anticipated me at least in a 
third part He has just trodden jirecisely the same path I went 
along in 3798. And so I am not at all astonished at his arriving, 
for the most i)art, at the same results. Besides, as in his deduction 
he has displayed scr much sagacity, penetration, and elegance, I feel 
myself by it relieved from the publication of m3’ own researches.” 

244. The same volume of CrcUc contains, besides the first part of 
of the '*Recberchcs,'’ indications in the paper ^‘Problems and 
Theorems” that Abel was at the time in possession, not onl3’’of the 
tlieory of rational transformation which Jacohi traated, but of the 
general algebraic transformation, as lias been made manifest subse- 
quently in bis collected works. 

245. Before Jacobi had lead the “ Eecherches ” he imblished a 
proof of the general theorem of rational transformation in No. 127 
of Schumacher’s Naclirichfcn^ December 1827. It is based on 
enumeration of the constants available, and fixing tlie conditions 

in order that the substitution ^ may satisfy the differential 
equation , ^ 

dy 

V(1 - alOii - a'fja - a'V)(l - a'"y) 
^ 

lie introduces the unique inverse function w’hich he calls sine of the 
amplitude, sin am, and gives the value of 


1-7/* 


i sin coam ) ( sin coam - — - 

\ 271 + 1/ \ 271 + 1, 


f 1 ~/r- ,/ -sin-am — f ^ sin-am ^ 

V 271 + ly \ 271 + 1/ 


as satisfying the diflLTciitial equation (M being constant) 

d^ 

’ \^n ->)(1 - " \'(1 - 2 r)(l - aV) ' 

The value of y is derived from this, and Jacobi remarks that this 
theoiem holds generally, but does not embrace all the solutions of 
the problem. 

240. The second part of the “ Becherches ” was finished by Abel 
Februaiy 12, 1828, and appeared immediately in Crclk, The first 

problem treated is the algebraic exprcftsibility of the function 

when certain lelations, as for the lemniscatc, hold between c and c. 
The principal ajjplicatiou of this is tlie expression of the function b}' 
square roots whenever ji is of the form 2" or 1+2", the latter being 
prime. He then proceeds to deal with the general treatment of 
rational transformation, which he jirescnts in the following form. 

If a be 7 , where at least one of the integers 

2/z + 1 

m and p is prime to 2?i + l, we shall have 


^ 

- Ai:^)(1+€V“^)P * 


where 


y~J • » • ^ . a'-*)!! ■fc-c=^-2o , x-) ... (1 +cV0^Ma . a?) ’ 






)]’ 


a » f{4^cL . 02a • 03a . . . 07m}-, 

/being an indetenninate, so that there only exists a single relation 
between the quantities Cj, Cj, c, e. The section concludes with the 
words — ‘‘To have a complete theory of the transformation of elliptic 
functions, it would be necessary to know all tlie transfonnations 
possible ; now I have succeeded in demonstrating that they arc all 
got b3’' combining that of M- Legendre with those contained in the 
abov’e formula,- ciw tehoivx are loolchuj for ilx mosi general relatioyi 
hcticecn any numher of elliptic functions. This theoiem, the con- 
sequences of which embrace nearly the whole tlieoiy of elliptic 
functions, has led me to a very great number of fine properties of 
them.” 

247- The same number of Crellc contained,^ in an extract from a 
letter by Jacobi, “Note sur les fonctions elliptiques,” tbc exhibi- 
tion of sin am as the quotient of two series O and H, or as the3' 
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wore subsequently called the^and Oj functions ; also appended to 
this, the development ofy^/^ by powers of q^e~^, the expon- 
ents of whieh are the squares of the natural numbers ; as also the 
very important development of V/c as quotient of two^ series pro- 
ceeding by snuare powers of q and — ^I’csults whose importance 
was af once accepted by Legendre. Regarding the result in this 
paper, that to a given modulus for a prime degree of transformation 
n there always correspond 7i+l other transformed moduli got Dy 
1 i ± 

putting (TS g”i ag”. - • • ?? 

marks, “Tims M. Abel will see that imaginaiy transformations 

had not escaped me.” , . j 

248. Jacobi’s well-known construction /or the addition and 
multiplication of cUijytic functions hy the arcs determined oh a 
circle by the vertices of an inscribed polygon^ whose sides touch opicr 
circles cowml with it (or, as ho entitled it, application of elliptic 
transcendents to a known problem of elementary geometry— to 
find the relation between the distance of the centres and tho radii 
of two circles, one inscribed in, and the other circumscribed to, an 
irregular polygon), is of about tho same date, April 1, 1828. 

Immediately afterwards, Jacobi, still ignorant of the second part 
of Abel’s “llechcrches,” communicates to Legendre (April 12, 
1828), the forms of development detailed in the work we have just 
sjiokcn of for the sin am, for tho modulus of the integral, and for 
the period K, and notices that these formnlro will not be ^yithout 
interest for the celebrated geometers w^ho ara engaged wuth the 
motion of heat, — numcrafors and denominators of the fractions by 
which the trigonometric functions of the amplitude have been 
cKpreased being often met with in that question. 

249. Abel sought to generalize the problem of transformation, in 
tho publication of which he was anticipated by Jacobi, 

“ We may regard this theory ” he says (May 27, 1828), “ from a 
much more general point of view, proposing as a problem of indeter- 
minate analysis to find all possible transformations of an elliptic 
function which can ho cfiected in a certmn manner. I liare 
attained the complete resolution of a great number of problems 
of this kind, — among them the following: — To find all possible 
cases in which we can satisfy the differential equation 

dy . dx 


‘-in 


(1) 


V(1 - - CiV-) 

by putting for y an algebraic function of x, rational or irrational. 
This nrobfcm may bo reduced to the case that y is rational. For we 
Ciin snow that, if (1) holds for an irrational value of y, we can always 
deduce from it .•vnotlior of the same form in which y is rational 
by suitably changing the coefficient ff,— tho quantities Cj, Cj, c, e 
remaining the same, Tho first method which presents itself for 
resolving this problem when y is rational is that of undetermined 
coefficients. But this is a very fatiguing process. The following, 
I believe, deserves the attention of geometers, leading as it does to 
a coniploto solution in the simplest rnanrrer.” 

The theorem of the reducibility of tiro geneinl problem of trans- 
formation to tho rational is, however, stated without proof in this 
paper, but the problem of mtional transformation, based on corr- 
.sideratlons of periods for the original and transformed elliptic func- 
tion, is strictly treated. It is shown to rcsolvo into simpler 
analogous problems wlrencvcr tire number eharaoteristic of the 
Imnstonnation is a compound one, and tlie eqri.stion of transfor- 
maiion itself is stated to be algcbr.sic.slly .soluble. Lastly, Abel 
caters more closely into the case of equality of tho transformed 
moduli of the integrals (m., Cj—c, Cj=c), which has subsequently 
ponsntuted the tlicoiy of tho complex multrplrcatron of elliptic 
timctrons. The multiplier a of the transformation is found in the 

'ii'’' Vr/’ signify two rational nirm- 

n.r!u the latter must be essentially positive; and Abel 

““ infinity 

\ii fi « ^ ® c which render the problem possible. 

arc expressible hy radicals.” Regarding tire 
subject of this p.sper, Jacobi remarks to Legendre (June 14. 1829). 

his dcinon^ralFon Tw* of transfoisnation consists in 

'thoovy.’’ ’ ^ perfection to this 

desnoticossurles fonctions cUiptiques,” dated 

ViT ’ -1 introduces 1 is functions 0 

and 11 ns independent fundamental functions on which tSfthe 
thcoiy of elliptic transcendents ; a conception to which als^^^ 

SKS’krth* »t isrSf tiS: 


fonctions cUiptiques,” whicli was to contain all these investiga- 
tions, was intoiTupted by Abel’s unexpected death. 

The above-mentioned work by Jacobi next contains tho theorems, 
expressing elliptic integrals of second and third kinds by <J functions, 
Ragarding tho forinula of reduction, of the integral of tho^ third kiiiUL 
by aid of tho 0 functions, Jacobi remarks a characteristic property 
to Legendre (September 9, 1828 );— “Moreover it shows iliat elliptic 
functwns of the third kind into which tlnco variables enter reduce 
to other transcendents which contain only two,” — a discovery lyhich 
Legendre was greatly interested in, though he found difficulties in. 
the distinction of real and imaginary parameters, e^pccting that the 
introduction of an imaginary parameter involved three indoijendcnt. 
quantities in tho integral, and so there should be four kinds of 
wliptic functions instead of thicc. 

Jacobi, however, repeats the above assertion in his demonstration* 

of the relation n(u,rt)=«Z(rt)-fJy log |||^^(f?rcffc,iv.):— “This- 

latter formula shows that elliptic functions of tho third kind which 
depend on three elements can be reduced to other transcendents 
which contain only two, ” Later, Jacobi wrote to Legendre (May 23, 
1829):— “As regards elliptic integrals of the third kind with circular 
parameter, they do not admit of a reduction analogous to that of the- 
logarithmic kind. In a general analytical sense not distinguishing 
between real and imaginaiy values, a formula embraces all cases ; 
but in applying to numerical calculation eases must be distin- 
guisbed,” And again, “as to the numerical calculation of elliptic 
integrals of the third kind "with circular parameter, I do not think 
you should too much regret the iiiconveiueuce that they cannot be 
reduced to tables of double entiy,” 

251, The collected statement of his investigations, published by 
Jacobi as his Fiindamcnia nomThemnx Fimdimnm EHipiicaruin in 
1829, contains two main divisions, tho first on the transformation 
of elliptic functions, the second on their evolution.^ "\Ve havo' 
already indicated many of the principles contained in this work, the 
most important of all being that of the double periodicit}’' of these 
functions. As Jacobi says ( irorArs, i. p. 282) — “Elliptic functions, 
differ essentially fioin ordinary transcendents. The}" have, so to saj', 
an absolute manner of existence. Their principal character is to 
embrace all there is in analysis that is periodical. In fact, trigono- 
metric functions having a real period, exponentials an imaginary 
period, elliptic functions embrace the two cases, since we have at the 
same time sin am (M+4K)«sin am 7 ^, sin am 

Moreover it is easily demonstrated that an analytic function cannot 
havo more tlian two periods, one real and the other imaginary, or hoth 

imaginary (complex) if tho modulus h be so too. The quotient— of 

* , K 

the periods of a proposed function determines the modulus of the 
elliptic functions by which it must be expressed by means of the 

(the expansions for which in terms of q follow § 258). PcrliJiiis. 

it will be convenient to introduce this quotient^ into analysis as. 

modulus in piaco of i.” On these principles Jacobi subsequently 
founded a theory of hyperelliptic functions. 

252, Jacobi’s first evolution of elliptic functions is into infinite* 
products, and is derived from the transformation from \ to Ar, whicli. 
IS expressed by &inam( 7 M«, h) 


sin am ^ , and equivalent forms, hy writing in the 

equations of transformation, for ti, 1*. and allowing n to take an> 
infinitely groat value. ‘When this is done, am , a) becomes. 

arrives at the equations 

Bin ~ 2 g~ cos 2 .i!-f g.)(l - 2<i* cos 2 a;-^ 28 )... 

V * ( 1 - 22 ' cos 2x -t 2*)(1 - 2q ‘ cos 2a: -f- q^)~ ’ 


sin am 


cos am- 




'--poa + 2 g-cos 2 .-l;-^ 2 '^*)(l + 2g'*cos2a: -f- 2®) . . . . 
i (1 - 22 cos 2 a;+ 2 *)(l - 22* cos 2 .'c+ 2 ®)...'^'' 


A + “g cos 2 a:+ (?**)(! + 27 ® cos 2 .^+ 0®)... 
w ^ (l-22cos2.'i:-l-2=)(l-22®cos2?j-}-2®)... ’ 

from which arc easily derived sueli series as 

— sinam?5®=lv£5ilL«+iyFsin 3.r , sin 5aj^ . 

- 1-2 'l-gs + 5:^6 




!>in X J - — ^ , » ) 

I 1-22 cos 2 a:+ 2 ® 1 -22''* cos 2«-t-2®^*'^‘ l * 
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Till for povTcr?. of thct*.* functioii- nrc then invptjgatcd ; and 

it !•* found,/’. 7 ., that the snujrc mav}»c written rin^m ®0(w-rc) ©(a) ®0iK+(r^ 

\ ‘^ / But, since 0 is an even function in t/, 0 (m)«0^-«), 

4 K(K--E») ,JS 7 ros 2 j- 4 j- fo« 4 j' , fry'* ro’’ Cx , J 1 —t .. . , » e'.v-a'i 


K(K-E«) 

- Ut: 


|[ « 


2.'y, Tliic rnablc's t!jc s'^coiid kind of elliptic inlp^ral to be 
• rol'.i d in a sf rn f- The form introduced hdnf' called Z is related 
t« V ^'^'ndn.V E by the equations 

^~^u, i;^>'r.ruu, // i)'’ p , 

and the etjtandon n found 


, J «:n ilr o* ^Jn ir , rfn Cr , ) 

I 1^0" 1-^0* ^ i * 


whence n(a, v) - oZhf) + \ lo;j ?ii!Lll£E) , 

Ilcnce, suhtracting, 

lT(t', /»)-n{a, u)«ttZ{a)-cZ{M), 

T(hioh is in this notation the theorem that an integral of the third 
kind can always bo reduced to another in which its pamneter and 
an^litudc are interchanged, os was noticed by Legendre (§ 216 ). 

The development of n(u) in a series is found by aid of tbs series 
for sin-am u and of the last equation in § 254 . It is 

^ i 7 sin 2 A sin 2 af 7- sin 4 A sin 4x T’rin 6A fiin 6a; ^ ^ J 



ffi-tto*!? tfmtjinm;: onjv tv.o vaniM'"! are civm. ii is fijonn i "•.T r'-y^r .”,° .^7.7; it' 

t«o anplA c, i, v^;L tl.at m-i-F(c)-r{c) and Introducing the dtCmlion of a function H, 

Fi^f) - Ftaj Kv^) tbit ^ ^ 

Ar rin a 
J1 •■•n-a . 


ICt). 




_' 1 ± 


. (C); 


gyf sin Tjl - 27- cos - 2?* cos 2x+if ‘) . , . ^ 

■0;o; “ {(l-ff)(l-5*;(l 

I and rcplaeing^^ by u, it is easily seen that the expressions are 


f. tt.V. th- thinl kind i-f .lliptif int.grel*, vhiJ. levolvts thit«> 
at«. the ni-vlali!. /•, th. aji.piitu.Ie pikI ih^ ].iMtacttr e(tlie 
ni'-n‘itv-/-:»*a is rlnt Ixt'-rdr' rslhd -i thf {.inm‘'tpr, 5 20 G) 
is d to iat- ?n!s cf ll.e Ijr^t and f < eond kind, and to the ncv.- 


sinam«-A cosamii- 




IS A^!„,ithc.m}yF^CBtIute'u-{- . .. 

••nlexit / , 'vh ff dej-Luding only on tr.o Aboa*- hy finb=titutingiu for i' {§ 235 ) ivc get 


Acain, if is casilysccn that 0 'u -f* 2K) »»• O'v) and !!(« *f 2K) =» - H(«)» 
• • , .. , 

rJt 


I tZ(iV,i-)~ZCi/,*')+s^,'tanam(tt,/.-'}Aam(tf,i-'J 

T-.is n* «' tnns.-< nd- nt e e *'.s from tht aUr.c f (luition, by letting , . , . 

y.J o', n'.d f'l tf-cu, a-*", c, sati«‘'f-- the cijintion irhcricc, integrating. 


'/•’f-tinacoso Aa.sin*^'f<> ... 


cos ain(tt, . 

e'fi, h) 0.o» 

r(K'~iK) 


VM U t»i *iv% for th‘' new tfar.*^^ ndtut v.c ni.iy j'ulrtibiJo the 

"JiS’TcriS; i- trnnsfenr.. 1 by the identity also that e:« + fK';=i> « e;,!) . VFsin am « : 

riv» 1 from th'^ fonnuk^^ of ? ^ 

M ...... . < 1 ... M Lin «*. cf) A O i * 1 K Jill/) 1 


. k - 4 "in a » '>*• c Ac ^ 

'(i-r;>M, 7 -a «iu4‘;- ' socccssircdy renlating « by v+iK’ it is hcn« 

hi. »• "I'. < , on intro-Ineing am i' for es, am o for o, and consequently j h{iO have one real periodJK common with the elliptic 

ri./.'Jff/forirandnm {ii-o;f(.re, and int. grating, n.,f ^ikfC'aO/tandrfKKjKo) have another imagin- 

/ (ti, Mn'iin'if-o)- *in»ar'i(K-ef/} 


v.her.'c 


■11(1/),- 


V 

ani 


2 sin nin ro am a i^in « 

L'i-.m’a'm ft . *5n'am n 


functions, and that and j 4 KKH(i') have another imagm 

an- TKriod 4rK' in common with them. ^ 

^ ’^5S Tlic expansion of the 0 and JI functions in series of co^nes 
andinc^of nmlSple arcs by the method of indeterminate coeffici- 
cuts determines 


thirl lind the fom written .nlwve. lie d. .if' s it t-j ... 

/•"/.’sinam et . cos am r ' . A am o . jjn-a iii it . ^ 

n'>t, f)-/ .'sin'am k 

•'O 

Atriin, denoting by e(«) flK* 

Ihi integration of the for FJu) (§ ^./u) gi'Cs 

2K r^.,nFir\, „t 7ef.<.-Ze , ^!ic.]+ const 

iX ^ ■ 3 ti - ^ > ' 

, " I'l -2oeos2^^ 0^l?l -Vcos2.><?^Kl:: S^£2lg£±g!!Lz.- 1 . 


uhmtc 


Ij^=Ii?J»2jJsina-22^ sin 3r-i-22^sin5*-25VHn7K+; 

-nd hence a new development of elliptic functions as well as of the 

eyZ*^2qfsinx^2/l^Bin3x-t2X^eiuBx '- . . . 

0jf«»27^ cos a; 4- 27^005 Sa: 4- 27^ cos 5 «-l- . - * 
flV«l 4 - 2 oco 3 2 a;T 27 *co 3 4 a; 4 ' 27 ®co 36 a: 4 - • • • 

„, te i.aS«, to hi, 

addition for the quotients ^ elliptic integrals. M 

cntial formidmwhich lead immedia^ly ^ 



IXFIKITESIMAL CALCULUS 


n 

ilip chief is the unfinUhcd ‘^PrctU cVunc tlieoiic des 
loiiftion« cllipti<juc%* wliicli appeared in CtclU* ir., m 1829. 

* Til 2 ‘\rhole of my researches %nll form a “vrork of some extent 

* Lich I cannot yet publishi therefore I give here a * Precis ’ of the 
method I followed, and its general results.'* ^ The fragment of this 
work vhith has been published deals only %^ith the integrals. 

2d0 The consideration of the indeterminateness of the integral 

fir 

hit'll girc' ri'-e to p»’riodifity in the iinci^^c function a*— sin amv. 
La- ha to the consideration of the vliolc Mibjfct from a new 
1 oint of -view. The introduction of the couiplrx variable into 
*n3l}sis by Cauchy in bis Hemoirc evr Ics inUfjrcfles dijinies jprises 
r)}*r€ des limi(''S imnginaires (IS25), and by Gauss in the second 
] art of las Thcoria Itmdnornhi Biqnadratxm um (1831), has been 
folloval by the trorfe of Puisenv (*‘Rechcrches surks fonctions 
*ilg( briqucs/' Liov exile, xv. 1850), of Riemann [Inaugural Disscr- 
Wtoe, 1S51, and *‘Theorie der Abelscheii Functionen,” CrcHe, 
1857*, and of IVcicrstrass (**Theorie der Abekrhcii Functionen," 
Ct clU 1 8 'iC)— Inch <lc\ elop the subject in this more extended field, 
jcifti’ting the conception which the term function covers in analysis, 
and pointing out the c^^ontial distinctions in the different modes of 
<hp ndence of l\ o quantities — uch distinctions, for instance, as 
when a function is defined by a differential equation, whetlier it 
one-valucd or not, and, if it be, whether it is integer or frac- 
tional 

261 In close ronnevion with this is 'mother department to Tshich 
the theory of trau-cnidentshas with great success been applied, — ^the 
inie-tigatioii of the geometrical properties of curt'es. The points 
on a inrve arc e\prc<-*:cd as functions of a piianieter, and on the 
nature of thc«e functions the natme of the cune depends, — the 
dj^fincijcy ” or ** Gc*schlecht of the curve (cee Cun\E, vol vi., 
]» 725; determines the nature of the function, and any curve into 
whu h another cen be rationally transformed depends on the same 
fuiu tion. 


Wc ^hall conclude with a brief appluation to the ca&c of elliptic 
film tions and pi me enn cs of the third clegiec. It is well known 
th it the equation of any non-«^uigiilar cubic can be reduced to the 
fonn 

’vhrrc 7/-0 ib the langmt at the point of infle\ioii in i^hich the 
cunt meets 5^ -0, and ^^ 0 , aie the tangents from 

the uinc, thfir points of contact lying on c=0. 

This equation is sitislicd identic illy by assuming the equations 
/xT'-Mn am n, p^^sin^amv. pr*=A'im v cos am?/, which determine 
anv point on the curie by a parameter n. To each laluc of « 
• oircspomls a p^rfictly df finite point of the cuive. But on the 
other hand, to any point of the cune corresponds an infinite 
mnnh^r of i dues of the aiguinent all iclatcd to one of them, 
1 1 mg from it only hy a multiple sum of the periods. 

n III r "'“''Vi”"" Vi'" in tlJis normal form 

coordinates chosen ; but. rthateici they be, we see 
thit ill- jHi.nts of the cnr\c can be evpressed bv a naramfifnr 



dui ing any n rationality. 

2»>2 To iiuLstigite the intei-scctions of the cubic with a nVht 

I IVr- inw, fanner a slight extension of 

1 n r intcgrd V's 20/). M ntten in Jacobi’s notation it is 

« r fosamifjeosamHj- MunmTtjsinamj'jAamfifi+wO, 

1 1 li S'- c thrown into the form 


-we obtain C and. A as quotients of detenninants of single nigu* 
ments. For A -ive get 


1 ^2* 

1 ®3* 


1.2^ 
1 o 2 

1 - 2 ^3^ 

j S 3 — 


AjAiA^ I 


and for 0 


W( 


1 s," s,c,A, 1 s,- Ajti 

1 5,r,A, C= I sr Aj/j 

1 Sj~ 1 Sj“ Aj^ 

But in tliis, increasing each argument by iK', since then we get, 

foTSr,^^, for Cr, > for ^r, -ic(r, for ^r, and thus 

fA 

forC, where S stands foi suiaTn(H2+?fj+ i^g), this foinmla give** 


_^A 

A|AjA3 


whence 


1 

Sr 

Airfi 


1 

¥ 

CiSi 1 

^1 ' 

1 

sf 

Aft^ 

s: — 

1 

Sr 

J 

An 

I 

Ss- 

AjCf3 


1 

S 3 - 

^3 




sin am(«i+«T+tt3)=* - 


Sa Sn Ar(^ 

^*1 S ^ A^C*! 


1* 5| “ ^1^2 A^ 

^ ’®3^3A3 


and the value for Q thus found gives 

+ u^) - A2A2AjA(ui -i- ?/„ + ti^) 

+ d* + 1/3) = 0 . 

263. Tlic formula thus obtained for sin am(«2+«Ad-i^) vaniMic- 
when iJi+«„+«3=0, or differs from 0 only by an integer com- 
bination of the penods. But the detei minant 


$1 Sj 

Sg &.■ 
5 1 


AiCj 

AjC, 


vanishes if its constituents be the cooidinates of three colliiiear 
pomts. But these are, as we have just seen, the cooidinates of 
th^ points on the cubic 2/c-=a(a;-y)(a;-A-7/), §261. 

This res^t may therefore be stated thus :—I/ the mints of a cubic 
^a^essedas elliptic fundions of a jpaiamder, then foi th,. inter- 
sections with a right line the sum of the arguments differs /torn zeio 

only by some integer combination of the periods ^ ^ 

monfc® problems For instance, the argu- 

ments of the points of contact of the four tangents uli di can lii 
drawn to the curve flora a point u on it are c. 11 1 e 

U + « + {i> + to' 

“ ®‘"” 1’““* ' i' 

T 

spccMl tmcchon oroUiptio fnnclions, t'.e., of the dJteSinatta of 
the values for «= P fL +g« to the same moduli. 

fra^«cX&Tread?'’nameA 
works, besides intiumena>lc mcnioirs in thp independent 

Briotand Bonquet, S penodicnls-- 

desfonctiofisaheUenne$,lS79* Booth Buot, Theoite 

Teonca ddJe /«/n«oa,Vi ^ ? Casomti, 

^BUiphcrtmcttons^im; Clcbsdi.^SCTrfrM mV- rnVSh 

iS<3; Id, Theoiie dtrelhpt Punct IRTfl- PuncUonen, 

ifatK AbhandlunocnS^i-!^ BIhs collected in 

On of 18G3! Robert? 

Ilcccnt Progrees in Elliptic anil m nfiiii. ’ Bussell, “ Report on 

(IS69.P 354-;lS70 p iC ]8?5 Vn35 -Bm/ ’a«. K,/" 


*“«»*Ti* -awiw etnti Tkeoup w uoer s z;>7cv- 

Sammrungron Pv7mf!n,im; Veri^M I^unctionen, 187*1 • Jd\ 

Weber, TTitfom d Ab^f^cLn ** foncthns cUtp. 

Jbco-tfis^r*’* reproduced .or^We"’cS{icc?cT"orL' of 

Oi. W.) 
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JX FLUEXZA (S3 il Ejjideuiic Catarrli) is a term applied 
to an infecti&as febnls disorder of short daration.^ dar- 


73 


is Ei^cient to negath e thus theori*^ * Thp^ -etc 

in tS 


wucn a-, fcome change in the electrical co^d^*Tfin rf 
III ozone, hut tlSfSvl 

tenderness and watenng of the 03 es, and sneezing and dis- more in 


charge from the nostrils. To these succeed heat and 
soreness of the throat, hoar=ene.-5, cough, and, it maybe, 
some difficulty of breathing. The temperature is elevated 
the pulse quick and feeble, and the ekin, which at £r>t 


was dry. becomes moi*t, and is said to txbale 
nm:sty odoar* The dicre^tive 
disturbance, and there" is Io*i 


not been «mWd by 

more m harmony with observed facts, L tbe theorv ‘bar 

in the atmoaphere some minnts organLan of specificnature 
which IS not orfy distributed over wide ar^ but vhieh 

of thoce attacked multiplies 


»m.lT od«.r. Ti, “d b,cm« 


braofu jf. j '■ 7r. ® infection by the 

breath, <Lc., and in thus way a further ( * ' 


disturbance, and there is lo*. of appetite, with thir-t, of “he Ss-a-e 

... . tobeufS’nestionaWe. 


(J. 0. jl) 
a formal accusation 


lures 033 s, tne symptoms abate and strength by light but nutritious 

convale-cence begins, but there may remain, particularly in IXFOEIIATIOX in Enwli b Tnr- f- 

may prose a soarca of danger far exceeding that of the and not for SLot feS- „V ^ f f 

original disease. Apart from thb. inBuenza is not usually L%4CT'srErT) • and w 

Ifl^Go^f' ^i^oagb some epidemics such as that . “enormous misdemeanours peculmr^ ttn?trdL4SS 

.of 1/62 have been charac errzed by a severe type of the ' or endanger the Queen’s <mvSmSt It 
di-ease and considerable lo«3 of life. The mortality is . obstmetm^? the Onpert»« c 


— — mortality is 

generally reckoned at about 2 per cent, but when an 
extensive epidemic prevail, even this proportion is sufficient 
to swell the death-rate largely. 

This disease is referred to in the ^orks of the ancient 
X>hTsicians, but accurate descriptions of it have been given 
by numerous medical writers during the last three centuri&a, 
iu coiinexion with epidemics Vthich have occurred from 
time to time. These various accounts agree substantially 
in their narration of the phenomena and course of the 
di«8i®9, and influenza has in all times been regarded as 
fulfilling all the conditions of an epidemic in its sudden 
in^arion. rapid aod extenrive spread, and speedy and 
complete dfeappea ranee. Among the chief epidemics 
of influenza are thoze of 1762, 1782, 1787, I£03, 1833, 
1837, and 1847. In several of these the dL=ea*e appeared 
to originate in some parts of Asia, and to travel west- 
ward through Europe and on to America, resembling in 
this respect certain cholera epidemics, although the two 
clas-es of disease have nothing in common. In «=ome of 


obstructing the Queen’s officeis in tbe ezecution of their 
duties, &a In the form of the proceedings the attorney- 
general is said to “come into the court of our lady the 
Queen before the Queen herself at UVestminster, and gives 
tbe court there to understand and he informed that, <tc/’ 
Then follows the statement of the offence as in art indict- 
ment. The infonnatiun is filed in the crown office without 
the leave of the court. An information may also be filed 
at the instance of a private prosecutor for mudcmeanoui? 
not afiecting tbe government, but being peculiarly flagrant 
and pernicious Thus criminal information* likve been 
granted for bribing or attempting to bribe puLKc func' 
tionaries, and for aggravated libels on public or private 
persons. Leave to file an information is obtained after an 
application to show cause, founded on a sworn statement 
of the material facts of the ca^^e. 

INFUSORIA. ^ See Photozoa. 

INGELHEDl. Oberingelheim and Niederingelheim, 
two contiguous market-towns of Germany, in the Hessian 
province of Rhine Hesse, circle of Bingen, are situated on 
the Hessian Ludwig Railway and on tie Salz near its con- 


the epidemics influenza Las -pread through the whole of 
Europe in the course of *^ix weeL«- TSTiercver it appears , fiucnce with the Rhine, 9 miles west-north-weet of llainz. 
the whole community suffers to a greater or less extent, j Oberfngelheini, formerly an imperial village, has an old 
irrespective of age or condition of life. It has occasionally i Evangelical church with painted window*} representing 
appeared in fleets at sea away from all communication with ; scenes in the life of Charlemagne, a CathoKc church, and 
land, and to such an extent as to disable them temporarily ^ a synagogue. Its indartries ate the manufacture of wine 
for service^ This happened in 1782 in the case of the 


squadron of Admiral Kempenfelt, which had to return to 
England from the coast of France in consequence of a 
severe epidemic of influenza attacking hL crews, while at 


and papermaking. The population of Oberingelheim in 
1875 was 2846, and of Nfedeiingelbeim 2474 

Ni^i^ringelhrijn is, scccrdiii" to or** tradition, tfcc h rthrhcp ot 
Charl'^magn^, audit tbe nuns of an old j ala*'- bettor thzt 

emo^ror t*<^tv*een 76S and 774 The bnilding contain*^ on^ tuedre I 



Germanv. tli-* hmnUnr.e^ there 1= an o'd cl r rch, ap^^" “ • 

dating fmra th» tini'* of Frederick I. F -e i>v • 

zir Oiv-rirg Ibrinj, 1<^oS 

telluric, and by others on certain climatic condition-; but INGI3rANN, 
the occurrence of the dbease in all ^ort- of climates cud ^ DanLh poet and novelist, wa. bom m tb. 


ascribed it to tbe influence of tbe stars, and hence tbe name 
*• influenza,*’ by whicli the dbea-e has subsequently been 
known. By some it has been held to depend on certain 
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ielaivd oi TaUtcr, on tlie 2Stb of May 1789. He lost Ins 
ktbcr in early ebUdbood, ^vas educated at the grammar 
vobuol at Slagie, and entered tbc university of C^or^^agen 
in 1806. His studies %vere interrupted by tbe English 
invasion, and on tbe first nigbt of tbe bombardment of the 
city lu'^emaun stood vritb tbe young poet Bhcber on tbe 
J\h, while tbe shells whistled past them, and comrades 
were killed on either side. All his ^rly and unpublishe 
writing! were destroyed by the English when they burned 
the town. In 1811 he published his first vdume of poems 
and in 1812 his second, followed in 1813 by a book of 
lyrics entitled Procne. These three volumes were extremely 
!U>11 received, and so was his cycle of romances m verse, 
called JT/i'’ 7i/ar^' Knight, 1814. With these books he 
attained at once the leading position in Denmark as a 
lyrist, and he then turned his attention to^ the drama. In 
l.^l.l ha published two tragedies, Masaniello and Blanca, 
followed by The Voice in the Desert, The Shepherd of Tolosa, 
and other romantic plays. After a variety of publications, 
all enormously successful, he travelled in 1818 to Itaty. 
At Rome he wrote TVie Liberation of Tasso, and ^returned 
in 1819 to Copenhagen. In 1820 he began to display his 
real power in a volume of delightful tales. In 1821 his 
dramatic career closed with the production of an unsuccess- 
ful comedy, Magnetism in a Barber’s Shop. In 1822 the 
poet was nominated lector lu Danish language and litera- 
ture at Soro College, and ho now married. Valdeninr the 
Gtcat and his Jifni. an historical epic, appeared in 1824. 
The next few years were occupied with his best and most 
durable work, his four great historical novels of Taldemar 
.V<iVr, 182C; Bril: Menvefs Childhood, 1828; King Erik, 
1>'33; and Prince Otto of Benmnrl', 1835. He then 
returned to epic poetry in Q/ieea Margaret, 1836, and 
fl drjtr Dundee, 1837, The number of his later writings 
Is t JO gre.it to permit ns to chronicle them. They consist 
of religious and sentimental lyrics, epic poems, novels, short 
.-tories in prose, and fairy tales. His last publication was 
The Apjtte of (fold, 1856. In 1816 ingemann was nomi- 
nated director of Soro College, a post from which he retired 
in 1819, He died peacefully and happily on the evening 
of the 24th of February 1862. Ingemann enjoyed during 
liis lifetime a pnpnlaiity which was unapproacbed even by 
that of Oohlcn'ichi.iger, and in fact it may be said that no 
llanish poet bas ever been nearly so popular as he. But 
criticism has been busy since his death in reversing this 
decision of the public, and Ingemann now takes a place in 
Danish htoratmc below’ four or five of his immediate con- 
teinpoiaric«.. His boundless facility and fecundity, his 
i'Cutiineutality, his religious melancholy, his direct appeal 
to the domestic affections, gave him instant access to the 
err of the public. His novels are better than his poems ; 
of the former the best are those winch are directly modelled 
on the nnimer of Sir Walter Scott As a dramatist be 
hi- entirely outlived his reputation, and his unwieldy epics 
are now Utile read. Ingemann was a purely sentimental 
*Arit> r, and hU reputation has proved no less ephemeral 
t!t .11 tlie fashion for sentiment. 

INOOLSTADT, a fortified town in tbe government dis 
tui't of Upper Bavarist, is situated on tbe left bank of tbc 

"itb the Sebntter, 50 miles north 
of Ifumch by rail. .\s tbe chief town of the district it is 
tU'- s \t of the usual authorities. The fotm is h«iU 



several technical and other schools, - ? -f-Y 

was founded in tbe town by Duke Louis the Bich, which 
at tbe end of the 16tb century was attended by 4000 
Rtudent<i In 1800 it was removed to Landsbut, whence it 
was finally transferred to Munich in 1826. ^ Tbe mdustnes 
of Insolstadt comprise brewing, wax-bleacbmg, and potash- 
boiling; there is also trade in vegetables. Tbe station, an 
important junction miles distant, is connected with the 
town by tramway. The population in 18/5 was 14,48o. 

luffolstadt, kno!™ as Aiircatum or (Jlirgsopolis, was a loyal 
villa ia the beginning of tbe 9t]i contuiy, and only received its 
citv charter about 1812, from tbe emperor Louis of Bavaiia. After 



, . - — Ladi', founded in 1425, 

-'.vu i’ 0 1.1 i-'-n flow try, and the grave of Dr Cck, Luther’s 
^ com cut and nuuncrv; and 

. H. .tr clurc..>'> niM ho pitals Ingobtadl posse-ses 


.J.UW ^ -------- - # -I *• It mt • i. 

duiing the contests of tbe Smallcaldjaii League, and in tbe lliiity 
Years^ War. Gustavus Adolplms besieged Ingolstadt in 1632, 


when Tilly, to whom there is a monument in tbe clmrcb, lay 
moitally wounded within tbe walls. In the war of the Simuisb 
succession it was besieged by the margr.avc of B.aden in 1704. In 
1743 it was suircndered by the French to tbe Austrians, and in 
1800, after a three months’ siege, the Fiench under General Moieau 
took the town, and destioyca the foitifications. These, however, 
were rebuilt on a much laigcr scale under King Louis I. ; and 
since 1834 Ingolstadt has laiiked as a foitiess of the first class. In 
1872 even more impoitant foitifications were begun, which include 
tetes-de-pontwith roniidtowere of massive masonry, and thoReduit 
Tilly on the right bank of the river. 

INGRES, Jean Auguste Dominique (1780-1867), 
whose name represents one of tbe most important among tbe 
conflicting tendencies of modern art, was born at Montauban 
August 29, 1780. His father, for whom be alw’ays enter- 
tainedthe most tender and respectful affection, has described 
himself as sculpieicren pldtre; be w’as, however, equally 
ready to execute every other kind of decorative work, and 
now and again eked out his living by taking portraits, or 
obtained an engagement as a violin player. He brought up 
Lis son to command the same varied resources, but in con- 
sequence of certain early successes — ^the lad’s performance 
of a concerto of Viotti’s wras applauded at the theatre of 
Toulouse — Lis attention was directed chiefly to the study 
of music. At Toulouse, to which place his father had 
removed from Montauban in 1792, Ingres had, however, 
received lessons from Joseph Roqiies, a painter, whom he 
quitted at the end of a few months to become a pupil of 
M. Yigan, professor at the academy of fine arts in the same 
town. Prom M. Yigau, Ingres, whose vocation became 
day by day more distinctly evident, passed to M. Briant, a 
landscape-painter who insisted that his pupil was specially 
gifted by nature to follow the same line as himself. For 
a while Ingres obeyed, hut he had been thoroughly aroused 
and enlightened as to his own objects and desires by the 
sight of a copy of Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia, and, 
Laving decisively ended Lis connexion with Briant, he 
started for Paris, where he arrived about the close of 1796. 
He was then admitted to the studio of David, for whose 
lofty standard and severe principles he always retained a 
profound appreciation. David recognized the merit of one 
who soon ranked amongst his most promising pupils, and 
Ingres, after four years of devoted studj*, in the course of 
wliich (1800) ho obtained the second place in the yearly 
competition, finally carried off the Grand Pris (1801). The 
work thus rew’arded— ^Le Ambassadors of Agamemnon in 
the Tent of Achilles (Ecole des Beaux Aits)— was admired 
by Flaxman so much as to give umbrage to David, and 
was succored in the following year (1802) by the execu- 
Batliing, aiid a woman’s portrait : in 
1804 Tn^cs exhibited Portrait of the Piret Consul (Musde 
do Liege), and portraits of his father and himself; these 
were followed in 1806 by Portrait of the Emperor 
portraits of M., Mme., and Mdlle. Rivifere 
(the first two now m the Louvre). All these and various 
r u orts were executed in Paris, for it was not until 



INGRES 


<o 


1S09 that die state of public affairs admitted of tbe re- 
establislunent of tbe Academy of France at Eome, and vre 
find from tbe journals of the day that they produced a dis- 
turbing impression on the public. It was clear that the 
artist was some one who must be counted with j his talent, 
the nuritv of his line, and his power of literal rendering 



Fran v, Hastfer {Lebtii ttnd Kiutsi in Fom, 1S06) “wird 
^lach ItalJen gehen, und dort winl er vielleicht veigessen 
dass er zu ctwas Grossem geboren ist, und wird eben datum 
cin hohes Ziel erreichen.’’ In this spirit, also, Chaussard 
1 -iolentlv attacked his Portrait of the Emperor (Fausanias 
Fran^ah, 1S06), nor did the portraits of the Eivifere family 
escape. The points on which Chaussatd justly lays stress 
Jirc the strange discordances of colour, — ^such as the blue of 
the cushion against which Jlme. Eiviere leans, and the 
-.vant of the relief and warmth of life, but he omits to touch 
on that grasp of his subject as a whole, shown in the 
portraits of both husband and wife, which already evidences 
the strength and sincerity of the passionless point of view 
which marks all Ingres’s best productions. The very year 
after his arrival in Rome (ISOS) Ingres produced CEdipus 
and the Sphinx (Louvre ; lithographed by Sudre, engraved 
bv Gaillard), a work which proved him in the full possession 
of his mature powers, and began the Tenus Anadyomene 
(Collection Eieset ; engraving begun by PoUet), complet^ 
forty vears later, and exhibited in 1855. These works 
were followed by some of hfe best portraits, that of M. 
Cochet (Louvre), and that of ifme. la Comtessc de Tonmon, 
mother of the prefect of the department of the Tiber; in 
■•Sll he finished Jupiter and Thetis, an immense canvas 
now in the Musee of Aix; in 1812 Romulus and Acron 
(Ecole des Beaux Arts), and Virgil reading the jEnetd-~a 
composition very different from the version of it which b^ 
become widely popular through the engraving executed bj 
Pradier in 1S32, The original work, executed for a bed- 
chamher in the ViUa Aldohrandini-iliollis, contamed neither 
xhe figures of Maecenas and Agrippa nor tlie statne ot 
Marceilus : and Ingres, who had obtained possession of it 
during his second stay in Eome, intended to complete it , 
with the additions made for engraving. But ^ ^ j 

beyond the stage of preparation, and the Pjcto® T | 
him tof^ether with various other studies and sketcJi^, to j 
the’MiT^de of his native town, remains halt destroyed by 
the process meant for its regeneration. The Vir^ wm 
folloWd by the Betrothal of Eaphael, a smU pamting 
now lost, executed for Queen Carotae 
Pedro of Toledo Kissing the Sword of Henry IV. 

BeimU- 3Iontanban)T exhibited at tbe Sdon of 1814, 
S<Jther'with the Chapelle Sistine (Collechon 
lithographed by Sudre), 

(CoUection Seilliere; lithographed 
InS^ executed Kaphael and the Fornarma 
Mme. X de Rothschild ; engraved by Fradier) ^ ja 
Srin anlthe Envoy of Ch°arles V- (Collection Setaoth) 

und Aretin and Tintoret (Collection S^th), jnl 8 ^^ 

Death of Leonardo (engraved by Bichomme) and Hmry 

rr Pkymg -rill. 1 * (anto. 

both of which works were commisaons from M. le Lom 
de Blacas, then ambassador of F^ce at tlm „ , v 
Eocrer and Angeliqne (Louvre; 

-ind Francesca di Eunini (Mus^ of Allowed 

tv Aubry Lecomte), were'completed ia 
in 1820 br Christ giving the Kej-s to Peter (Lo )• ^ 
1815 also* Ingres had made many projMts foj 
cuhiect from the life of theedebrated dnke of lorrible 


de peindre un pareil tableau; Dieu a voula qu'il restat en 
^bauche,^ During all these 3 'ears Ingres’s reputation in 
France did not increase. The interest which his Chapelle 
Sistine had aroused at the Salon of 1S14 soon died a\^nv; 
not onlj was the public indifferent, but amongst his brother 
artists Ingres found scant recognition. The strict classicists 
looked upon him as a renegade, and strangely enough 
Dehcroix and other pupils of Guerin — ^the very leaders of 
that romantic movement for which Ingres, throughout his 
long life, always expressed the deepest abhorrence — 
alone seem to have been sensible of his merits. The 
weight of poverty too was hard to bear. In 1813 Ingres 
had married; his marriage had been arranged for him 
with a young woman who came in a business-like way from 
3Iontauban, on the strength of the representations of her 
friends in Eome to whom the painter was well known, 
ilme. Ingres speedily acquired a faith in her husband 
which enabled her to combat with heroic courage and 
patience the difBculdes which beset their common existence, 
and which were increased by their removal to Florence. 
There Bartolini, an old friend, had hoped that Ingres 
might have materially bettered^ his position, and that he 
mic^hthave aroused the Florentine school — a weak offshoot 
from that of David — to a sense of its own shortcomings. 
These expectations were disappointed. The good offices 
of Bartolini, and of one or two persons who felt a friendly 
interest in the painter, could only alleviate the miseries of 
this stay 'in a town where Ingres was all but wholly 
deprived of the means of at least gaining daily bread by 
the making of those small portraits for the execution of 
whidb^ in Eome, his pencil had been constantly in request. 
Before Ids departure he had, however, been commisioned 
to paint for M. de Pastoret the Entry of Charl^ \ • into 
Paris, and if. de Pastoret now obtained an order for Ingres 
from the Administration of Fine Ans : he was directed to 
treat the Vran de Louis XDL for the raihetol rf Mon- 
tauban. This work, which was exhibited at the Salon of 
1824, met with universal approbation: even those sworn to 
observe the unadulterated precepts 1 .?^™ 

admiration for the Yoen de Louis XHL On lus reram 
' Ino-ces was received at Uontanban with enth^iastic homage, 
[ and found himself celebrated thionghont I” 

' folIowin«r year (1825) he was elected to the Inrtitnt^ and 

Ssfame^wLfnrthererfended in 1826 by the P«bhca^®J|;j 

Sndre’B lithograpb of the Grande iti® now 

been scorned by artists and critics alike in IbK, now 
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wisdom, iestradily worked; ^-nien in K34 b 
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The Stratonice, execute for the dnke of Orleans, had been 



i»rodnced so faroniable an impression that, on his return to 
Paris in 1841, Ingres found himself received vrith ali the 
deference that he felt to be his due. A portrait of the 
purchaser of Stratonice \ra3 one of the first vrorks executed 
after this return ; and Ingres shortly afterwards began the 
decorations of the great lall in the Chateau de Dampierre, 
which, unfortunately for the reputation of the painter, were 
begun with an ardour which gradually slackened, until in 
1849 Ingres, having been fiirther discouraged by the 
itreparable loss of his faithful and courageous wife, 
abandoned all hope of their completion, and the contract 
with the Due de Luynes was finally cancellecL A minor 
wort, Jupiter and^ Antiope, marks the year 1851, but 
Ingres's next considerable undertaking (1853) was the 
.Apotheoais of Napoleon L, painted for the ceiling of a 
hall in the Hotel de Ville ; Jeanne d’Arc (Louvre) 
app^red in 1854; and in 185.5 Ingres consented to 
rescind the resolution more or less strictly kept since 
1834, in favour of the Intemational Exhibition, where 
a ro<3tn was wholly reserved for his works. In conseo[uence 
of the effect which they produced, Prince Napoleon, 
president of the Jury, proposed an exceptional recom- 
pen.se for their author, and obtained from the emperor 
Ingress nomination as grand oficer of the Legion of ! 
Honour. With renewed confidence Ingres now took up 
^d completed one of his moat charming productions — ^La 
Sonree (Louvre), a figure of which he had painted the 

“ London 

(1SG2) there renewed the general sentiment of admiration 
and procured him, from the imperial government, the 
dignity of eeaator. After the compIeHon of La Source, 
the principal works produced by Ingres were with one or 


liieces, Ingres kept himself free from any preoccupation as 
to depth and force of colour and tone j driven, probably 




rcUgio^ character ; La Vierge de I'Adoption, 1858 (painted 
for Mdile. Holand-Gosselin), was followed by li Tierge 
gurcnnee (pamgdfor Jfme. la Baronnede Larmthie) and 
La \ierp aip Enfans (Collection Blanc) ; in 1859 the«e 
in 1SG9 repetitions of La Tierge h mostie; and 

u ^ completed Christ and the Doctors (Mnsee 

-r P- beS 


fsut le savoir I epde a. la main." Ligres left himself, there- 
fore, in dealing with crowded comjiositions, such as the 
Apotheosis of Homer and the ifartyrdom of Saint 
Symphorien, without the means of producing the neces- 
saiy unity of efiect which had actually been employed in 
due measure — as the Stanze of the Vatican bear witness — 
by the very master whom he most deeply reverenced. Thus 
it came to pass that in subjects of one or two figures Ingres 
showed to the greatest advantage : in QEdipus, in the Girl 
after Bathing, the Odalisque, and La Source-subjects only 
animated by the consciousness of perfect physical well- 
being— we find Ingres at bis best. One hesitates to put 
Roger and ikngelique upon this list, for though the female 
figure shows the finest qualities of Ingres’s work, — deep 
smdyof nature in her purest forms, perfect sincerity of inten- 
tion and power of mastering an ideal conception,— yet side 
by side with these the eflagy of Roger on his hippogriff bears 
witness that from the passionless point of view, which, as 
before said, was Ingres’s birthright, the weird creatures of 
the fancy cannot be seen. A graphic account of Ingres, 
sa vie et ses travaux,” and a complete catalogue of his 
works, were publL-hed by 31. Delaboi-de in 1870, and 
dedicated^ to 3Iroe. Ligres nee Ramel, Ingres’s devoted 
second wife, whom he married in 1 S52. Allusions to the 
Jointer's early days will be found in Delecluze’s Zouis 
David; and amongst many less important notices mav* be 
cited that by Ihdophile Silvestrc in his series of livinc 
artists, Ifost of Ingres’s important works are engraved in 
tli^ollechon brought out bv SlagimeL (e. f s p 1 
LSpULPHUS [IxGiar], ’abbot of Crowland, for a li 
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period believed to be the author of the Iftstona Jfonasfen^ 
Croylandeam, was bora of English parents. The account 
of him given at the conclusion of the //{sforia has been 
incorrect in several particulars, but accord- 
p® the authonty of Ordencus Vitalis, who rilsited 
Crowland three years after the death of Ingulf, he became 
ewetarj’ to V iBiam, duke of Normandy, and after taking 

f to Jerusalem, lived as a monk in 

Normandy, where he rose to the rank of prior. After tbp- 
accepion of William to the throne of England, he in 10S5 
received the abbatial staU of Crowland, Lincolnshire where 
hie his death, December 16, 1109. Throuirh 

his influence with the Conqueror he secured for the ahbev 

SXh S T ^ enlargement of the building itself 

^ damaged by the Danes ‘in 870 

tUt pttblisM brS “ 

srietoir ”• “"f 

t&Lr 

doubt that it must have been written 
and entirelv de=!trov its viin V a later author, 

Tta wort,-ediied H T plf »n‘l>orilT. 

Bolm’s ABtiquariM lamn- fe’ 

Sir Eilev in opposition to If- ^j^^ovate papers by 

in theJMieolo^/J contained 

fuK account of it is also trivi^n * 1862. " A 

nicavm Medii ,S'av>Ttem, vol.^tfissf 
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rXHERTTAKCE. In Englisli lavr, inlieritoncc, lieir, 
and other kindred words have a mo'imng very different 
from that of the Latin from which they arc derhed* 
III Roman law the heir or heirs rcprc*«ciitcd the entire 
legal personality of the dcccosed-^his imhosmi Ju*. In 
English law the heir is simply the person on whom the 
real property of the deceased devolves by operation of Jaw' 
if he dies intestate. He has nothing to do as heir with 
tho personal property; he is not appointed by will; and 
except in the case «f coparceners he U a *jingle hidividuah 
The Roman Ao/rf takes the whole estate; his aj>pointment 
may or may not be by testament ; and nioic persons than 
one may be a^f'^ociatcJ together as licirn. 

The devolution of an inheritance in England is now 
regnUied by the rules of descent, as altered by the InberL 
tance Art (3 & i Will IV. a IOC), amended by 22 & 23 
VicL c* 33. 1. The fir*t rule i'* limt inheritance ^lmU clc- 

‘-cend to the bsiie of the ** purchaser.” A pnrclr^cr in 
law- means one who nc*]nin->»n estate olhcrwi'^c than b^- 
dt^'Ct.nt, bj- will, by gratuitous gift, or by pur(hi«:G in 
the oTiUnary weaning of the wonl This rule i^ one of the 
changes inlroduccd by the Inheritance Act, which further 
provido*> that **tbc person li*=l culitled to the land shall l?c 
can^idcreJ the purchaser thereof tinlc'"' it be proved that 
hr inltcrUcd the s\tur/' Under the earlier law dcccciU 
was traced from Ibcl rl per-nn who bad “seisin** or feudal 
|i rsesMon^ nnd it was occasionally a tmublc^'omc quostinn 
whether the b^ir or j>crpon cnlilUd had ever, in fact, 
OLQUir* d such po Xow the only imjuiry is into 

title, and rach person tntilled is prt Mimed to be in by 
purchase unless he i'* proved to be in by defend, so that 
the slock of descent is the h«t jicr-ou entitled who cannot 
be <*bou/i to liave inbcrilcd, 2. The male is adnutted 
bJorc the female. 3. Among males of equal degree in 
ron^anguinity to ibe j)Urcln'‘Cr, the eldest excludes the 
younger; but females of the jmwc degree take together as 
** coparcener^.** 4* Lined dt*ccndant< take the place of 
their anccftor. Tims an eldest son dying and leaving issue 
vsonld be rcprc-cntc<l by RUrh i«nc, who would exclude 
their father's bnilhers and M-ten!. Tk If there are no 
lincil docendants of the [uireliascr, the next to inherit is 
his nearest lineal ancc-lor. Th5*» is a new rule introduced 
by the Inhcritincc Act. ruder the former law iubcrilauco 
never went to an nnce'»lor,— — collatorab, however remote, of 
the person la-^t teired being prcfcirod even to his father. 
Various cxjilanatiDus Jia\c been >* 1^011 of this seemingly 
anomalous mlc, — Braefon and BJacJ:‘>tons being content 
to say tUat it rc«ts on the Jaw of nature, by v.bicb beary 
bodies graxititc downwanl''. Anotlicr explanation is tnat 
estates n ere granted to be dcsccmliblc in the same vra\ as 
an ancient itiJtcrilawce, wbicli basing passed from father 
to son tJf nrrffiMe went to collaterals on failure of issue 
of the person last "ici/td. C. Hie sixth rule is thus ex- 
pressed by Mr .lo-hua AVilliaros in bis esccHcnt trcaliso 
on Thr Law of Ihal P, opciHj : « The father and all the 
male paternal nncc-t..rsof the purehascr and their desconci- 
ants shall 1« admitted before any of the female patOTsl 
.ancestors or their heirs j all the female paternal ancestors 
and their heira before the mother or any of maternal 
ancestors or her or their descendants j and 
and all the male maternal ance-.toirt and nor and their ue- 
scendants before any of the female maternal or 

tlieir licir=>.” 7. A kinsman of the whole blood shoU come 
before the same degree of the half blood. The 
kinsmen of the half blood into tbc cliain of descent is one 
of the alterations made by the laheritance Act. ^wmerlj 
a rektive, however nearly connected in blood with the 
"nnrcba'or through one only and not both parenfe, could 
S"m inherit-a half-biolher for oxam,>le ; while relati^ 
S the whole blood, honeier distant, might inherit to the 
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exclusion of nearer relatiies of the half blood, a In the 
admission of female paternal ancestor-, the mother of the 
more remote male patorual auce-»tor and her heirs shall be 
preferred to the mother of tlie Ic^^s remote male paternal 
and her heirs ; and, in the case of female maternal 
ancc*«tor«, the mother of the more remote male maternal 
aiiccstor shall be preferred to the mother of a less remote 
male maternal ancestor. Tlii^, rule, following the opinion 
of Blackstone, settles a point which has been much dis- 
jiiitod by text-writers, although its importance was little 
more than theoretical. 9. IVhen there shall he a total 
failure of lieirs of the purchaser, or when any lands shall 
be descendible as if au ancestor had been the purchaser 
thereof, and there «5hall be a total failure of the heirs of 
fiuch ancestor, then and in e^cry such ca^^c the descent 'shall 
be traced from the person last entitled to the land as if he 
had been the purcha-^cr thereof. This luleis enacted by 
22 & 23 VirL c. 33. It would apply to such a case as the 
following: — Purchaser dies intestate, leaving a son and 
no other relations, and the son iu turn dies intestate; the 
Fon*H relations tliroiigli his mother arc now admitted by 
this rule. If tlie purcha‘^er is illegitimate, his only 
relations mu^t nccc'^sarily be his own issue. Failing heirs 
of all kinfk, the lands of an intestate purchaser, not 
alienated by him, would rc\ert by “escheat” to the next im- 
mediate lord of the fee, who w<mld generally be the crown. 
If an iutermediato lordship could be proved to exist between 
the crown aud the tenaut iu fee simple, such intermediate 
lord would Ija\c the escheat. But escheat in any- ca^c h a 
matter of rare occurrence. 



cslato dc->cei«ls to tlio “ issue ” of the person to whom the 
c-tatc was given in tail, — in other words, the last purchaser. 
The preceding rules after the fourtli, being intended for the 
a'-ccrlainniciit of heirs other thsn tho-e by I'meal descent, 
wirtiW therefore not apply, and a special limitation in the 
entail, such as to heii-> male or female onl}’, nould render 
unnccaseary some of t!ic others. Mhen the entail has been 
barred, the estate of course descends according to these 
rules. In copyhold estates descent, like other incidents 
thereof, is regulated by the custom of each particular 
manor; f.y., the j’oungcst son may exclude the elder sims. 
IIow far the Inheiitaiicc -let appHe-. to such estates has 
been seriously disputed. It has been lield in one epe 
iM««okton r. Barnett) that the Inheritance Act, which 
orders’ descent to be traced fioni the last purchaser, dws 
not override a manorial custom to trace descent from the 
nerson last seired, but this position has been controverted 
on the ground that the Act itself includes the ease of 

customary holdings. , . i r *„ 

Ilusbaud and wife do not stand in the nnk of heir to 
each other. Their interests in each other’s real proper^ are 
seciirod by curtesy and dower. See HesBAsp aad WiFr. 

The personal property of a dying 

devoivc-T according to an entirely different set of rules, 
which will be found under the head of T>'TESTAcy. 

In ilw law of 8.ot1.sn<l the rales of descent d'ficr fram the ahove 
in sc\(>ral particular. Descent « “Vhe folacceeJ ore 

he ..Ac as in English law. a„a th«r issue as 

failing them, come 

collatcials Failing i g^ipsion of the mother and 

father and his relations to the cnbre |vc mother 

her relations. revert to “L maternal line As to 

to son. It can never again revert to 

ST). “rUg. and\n S of eomn, ^t Conquer ,s wh«e 
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the deceased lias acquiicd the land otherwise than as heir^ and 
torrc-*ponds to the English term purchase in the technical sense 
c^plaimd above. Heiitageis land arquhed by deceased as heir, 
Tlic distinction is important only in the case when the heir of the 
deceased is to be sought among Ids hjotheis ; when the descent is 
lineal, conquest and heritage go to the same poison. And when 
the brothers aic younger than the deceased, both conquest and 
heritage go to the brother (or his issue) next in older of age. But 
when the deceased leaves an elder and a younger biother (or their 
issues), the elder brother takes the conquest, tlio younger takes the 
heritage. Again, when there aie seveial elder brothers, the one next 
in age to the deceased takes the conquest before the more remote ; 
and when there aic several younger brothers, the one next to the 
deceased takes the heritage before the more remote. When heri- 
tage of the deceased goes to an elder brother (as might happen in 
certain eventualities), the younger of the cider bi others is prefened. 
The ])Osition of the father, after the brotlieis and sisters of the 
deceased, will be noticed as an important point of difference fiom 
the English axioms ; so also is the total exclusion of the mother 
and the maternal line. After biothers and sistpis and then issue 
have been exhausted, the heir is sought among the relations of the 
father ; but even wdicn these are exhausted, the estate, although it 
.should have descended cx parlc mater aa, can never revei t to the 
maternal line. As between brotliei s and sistei s the half-blood only 
succeeds after the full blood. Half-blood is either consanguincau, 
as betw'oen clnldren by the same fathei, or uterine, as between 
children having the same mothci. The half-blood uterine is 
excluded altagcthei, Ilalf-hlood consanguinean succeeds thus : 
if the is-»iie is by a former marriage, the youngest brother (being 
nearest to the deceased of the consanguinean) succeeds first ; if by 
a laloi marriage than that from which the deceased has sprung, 
the eldest succeeds first. ° 

In the United States the Engli',h law of inhciitancc has been 
more completely repudiated tlmn any othex portion of our sj^stem. 
EacJi State has established lalcs of descent for itself, and the 
observation of Chief Justice Eeevc that the nation *^lias no gene- 
ral law of descents, wliicli probably has not fallen to the lot of 
any other country, is to somo extent justified by the OTcat dif- 
feicnces m deteil between the rules obtaining in the diffeient 
E are tlie rules of most general application, as 

stated in Kent s Comncniancs on American Law, twelfth edition, 
edited by 0, W. Holmes, jun. 1. Real estate shall descend to 
the lai^ul descendants of the owner, in the diicct lino of lineal 
descent, and if there bo but one pet son, then to him or her 
alone ; and if more than one peison, and all of equal deniees 
of coiissngmnity to tho ancestor, then to tlie seveial perno^ or 
common in e(pial parts, however icmote fiom the in- 
the common degiees ol consanguinity may be. 2. ■\^nien 
of unequal degrees of consanguinity to the in- 
test-ite, the inbentanco shall descend to the children and mand- 

ni* and to tho issue of such ns shall bfdead 

as tenants in common ; W such giandchildren and their descend' 
ants iiilieiit only such sliaies ns their patents respectivelv ivonld 

rules me statcdTprmfl in^ll 
^ important vaiiations, however in the 

case of the fust rule. 3. In the absence of descendants Sehiherif 
atice goes to the parents, either first to the father and next to Sm 
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thoip i^ no essential distinction loTh States 

half-blood, in others tSS^^^ "I‘ole and the 

totally excluded. 6, in default of Hi? fnm mow here is it 

gericnilly goes to ginndpaicnu inheritance 

KewJeisey, andiTorth CaroHi,n\ , some States (New 3"oik, 
in others iiotttmnoii n v.. ^ Smndparents are cxcTuflnil 


in others 
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A full summary of the rules of descent prcsciibed by tho 
statute law of tho vaiious States of the Union, will bo found in n 
note appended to the fii-st chapter of Washburn’s American Lavj 
of Ileal Pro 2 )erly, vol. iii., Boston, 1868. 

INJUNCTION, ill English law, is a judicial process 
whereby a party is requited to refrain from doing a parti- 
cular thing according to the exigency of the writ (Danier.s 
Ghancei'y Practice). Eormeily it was a remedy iioculiar to 
the Court of Chancery, and was one of the instruments by 
which the jurisdiction of that court was established in cases 
over which the courts of common law were entitled to 
exercise control. The Court of Chancery did not presume 
to interfere with the action of the courts, but, by directing 
an injunction to the person whom it ivished to restiain 
from following a particular remedy at common law, it 
effected the same purpose indirectly. Under the present 
constitution of the judicature, the peculiar features of the 
injunction have been considerably altered. It is now 
equally available in all the divisions of the high court of 
justice, and it can no longer be used to prevent an action 
in any of tbem from proceeding in the ordinary course. 
From the definition given above it is apparent that an 
injunction is properly a restraining order, although there 
are iMtances in which, imder the form of a prohibition, a 
positive order to do .something is virtually expressed. Thus 
in a case of nuisance an injunction was obtained to re- 
strain the defendant from preventing nater from flowing 
m such regular quantities as it had ordinarily done before 
the day on which the nuisance commenced. But generally 
if the relief prayed for is to compel something to be done’^ 
it cannot be obtained by injunction, although it may be 
e^ressed m the form of a prohibition—as in the case in 
which It was sought to prevent a person from discontinuing 
to keep a house as an inn, which is the same thing at 
ordering him to keep an inn. The injunction was used to 
stay proceedmgs in other courts “nherever a party by 
fraud, accident, mistake, or otherwise had obtained an. 
advantage m proceeding in a court of ordinary jurisdiction, 
which m^t necMsarily make tliat court an instrument of 
injunction operates personally on the 

bfd uY prevent applications to foreign 

judicatures j but it is not used to prevent applications to 
pailiament, or to the legislature of any foreign country 
^less such applications be in breach of some agreemeS' 
and I elate to matters of private interest. In so for as an 
injunction is used to prohibit acts, it may be founded either 

The^uSinr^T independent of contract. 

Im been^Wrlh^^ hreaches of contract 

has been described as supplemental to its poivor of com- 

specific performance; ie., if the court has power 

to M P®*'form a contract, it will interfere 

to prevent him from doing anything in violation of it In 
the case of contracts to abstain frL diSl L^s 

in the case of an agreement of o ctnrrni. * / 

limited owner such nq o . destruction by a 

part of the inheritanca Tn?” things forming 

to prevent the continuance of obtained 

the infringemenrSento P^i^'^te, 

Trespass might also he preventS" 
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ccdufe Act of 185'!:, and by other statutes in special eases, 
a limited power of injunction was conferred on the courts 
of common law. But the Judicature Act, by which all 
the superior courts of common law and chancery are con- 
solidated, enacts that an injunction may bo granted by an 
interlocutory order of the court in all cases in which it 
shall appear to bo just or convenient ; . . . . and, if an in- 
junction is asked either before or at or after the hearing of 
any cause or matter, to prevent any threatened or appre- 
hended waste or trespass, such injunction may bo granted 
whether the person against whom it is sought is or is not 
in possession under any claim of title or otherwise, or if 
not in possession docs or docs not claim to do the act sought 
to bo restrained under colour of any title, and whether the 
estates claimed are legal or cciuitablc. 

An injunction obtained on interlocutory application 
during the progress of an action is superseded by the trial. 
It' may bo continued either provisionally or permanently. 
In the latter case the injunction is said to bo perpetual. 
The distinction between “special” and “common” injunc- 
tions — the latter being obtained as of course — is now 
abolished in English law. The practice as to injunctions 
obtains in the United States of America. “ fu’tho courts 
of the United States, as injunctions are grantablo only on 
notice to the adverse party, all interlocutory injunctions 
are regarded os within the class of special injunction ; and 
this is believed to bo also the practice of the State courts 
generally ” (Abbott’s Zaw Diclionart/), For the analogous 
Scotch practice see Intehuxct. 

^ INK (French, encre ; Gorman, Tinte), in its widest 
signification, is the medium employed for producing graphic 
tracings, inscriptions, or impressions on paper or similar 
materials. The term includes two distinct conditions of 
pigment or colouring matter : — the one fluid, and prepared 
for use with a pen or brush, as writing ink ; the other a 
glutinous adhesive mass, ])rinting ink, used for transferring 
to paper impressions from typos, engraved plates, and other 
like surfaces. TIio latter class may bo more proijcrly dealt 
with under Lithoguapjiy and Puinting {q.v.). 

Writing inlcs are iluid substances which contain colouring 
matter cither in solution or in suspension, and very com- 
monly partly in both conditions. They may bo prepared 
in all shades of colour, and contain in their composition 
almost every pigment which can bo dissolved or suspended 
ill a suitable medium ; but by far the most important of 
all varieties is black ink, after which red and blue are the 
colours most commonly employed. Other colours are only 
occasionally employed ; but apart from colour tlioro arc 
special qualities which recommend certain inks for limited 
applications, such as marking inks, ineradicable ink, sym- 
pathetic ink, ibc. 

Black Ink, — Among the qualities which should char- 
acterize a good black ink for ordinary purposes, the follow- 
ing are important. It should continue limpid, and flow 
freely and ^ uniformly from the pen ; it should not throw 
down a thick^ sludgy deposit on exposure to the air ; nor 
should a coating of mould form on its surface. It should 
yield distinctly legible characters immediately on writing, 
which ought to become a deep blue-black, not fading or 
decaying with ago ; and the fluid ought to penetrate into 
the paper without spreading, so that the characters will 
neither wash out nor bo readily removed by erasure. 
Further, it is desirable that ink should bo non-poisonous, 
that it should aS’ little as possible corrode steel pens, that 
characters traced in it should dry readily on the applica- 
tion^ of blotting paper without smearing, and that the 
writing should not present a glossy varnished appearance, 
io obtain those characteristics is the chief object of the 
ink miluufacturcr and upon the whole they have hitlicrto 
been found best combined in ink prepared from galls, or 
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other sources of tannin, and a salt of iron, with the addition 
of some colouring matter. Such a compound indeed forma 
the staple black ink of commerce, which is essentially a 
ferroso-forric gallato in extremely fine division hold in sus- 
pension in water. 

The essential ingredients of this ordinary black ink arc — 
first, tannin-yielding bodies, for which Aleppo or Chinoso 
galls are the only eligible materials j second, a salt of iron, 
the ferrous sulphate (green vitriol) being alone employed ; 
and third, a gummy or mucilaginous agent to keep in 
suspension the insoluble tinctorial matter of the ink. For 
ink-making the tannin, from whatever source obtained, has 
first to bo transformed into gallic acid j and, as has been 
shown by Viedt, in the case of Aleppo galls that change 
takes place by fermentation when the solution of the galls 
is exposed to the air, the tannin splitting up into gallic* 
acid and sugar (see Gallic Acid, vol. x. p. 41 ). Chinese 
galls, which formerly were considered unsuitable for the- 
manufacture of ink, do not contain the ferment necessary 
for inducing this change j and therefore to induce tho 
process yeast must be added to their solution. To prepare 
a solution of Aleppo galls for ink-making, tho galls aro 
coarsely powdered, and intimately mixed with chopped 
straw. This mixture is thrown into a narrow deep oak vat, 
provided with a perforated false bottom, and having a tap 
at tho bottom for drawing off liquid. . Over tho mixture is 
poured lukewarm water, which, percolating down, extracts 
and carries with it tho tannin of tho galls. Tho solution is 
drawn oil' and repeatedly run through tho mixture to 
extract tho whole of the tannin, tho quantity of water used 
being in such proportion to tho galls ns will produce as 
nearly as possible a solution having 5 per cent, of tannin. 
The object of using straw in the extraction process is to 
maintain tho porosity of tho mixture, ns powdered galls 
treated alone become so slimy with mucilaginous extract 
that liquid fails to percolate the mass. For each litre of 
tho 0 per cent, solution about 45 grammes of tho iron 
salt aro used, or about 100 parts of tannin for 90 parts 
of crystallized green vitriol. These ingredients when first 
mixed form a clear solution, but on their expo.suro to the 
air oxidation occurs, and an insoluble blue-black forroso- 
fcrric gallato in extremely fine division, suspended in a 
coloured solution of ferrous gallato, is formed. To keep 
tho insoluble portion suspended, a mucilaginous agent is 
employed, and that most available is gum Senegal. An 
ink so prepared develops its intensity of colour only after 
some exposure ; and after it has partly sunk into tho paper 
it becomes oxidized there, and so mordanted into tho 
fibre. But, as tho first faintness of tho characters is a dis- 
advantage, it is a common practice to add some adventitious 
colouring matter to givo immediate distinctness, and for 
that purpose either extract of logwood or a solution of indigo 
is used. When logwood extract is employed, a smaller 
jiroportion of extract of galls is required, from tho fact that 
logwood itself contains a large percentage of tannin. Black 
ink in which tho provisional colouring matter is indigo 
was introduced about tho year 185G, under tho name 
alizarin ink, although tho substance alizarin has nothing 
whatever to do with tho preparation. Tho indigo for this 
ink is dissolved in strong sulphuric acid, and tho ferrous 
sulphate, instead of being used direct, is prepared by 
placing in this indigo solution a proper quantity of scrap 
iron. In order to free tho solution from excess of uncom- 
bined acid, chalk or powdered limestone is added, whereby 
tho free acid is fixed and a deposit of sul^ihate of lime 
formed. A solution so prepared, mixed with a tannin 
solution, yields a very limpid sea-green writing fluid, and 
as all the constituents remain in solution, no gum or other 
suspending medium is necessary. - In consequence tho ink 
flows freely, is easily dried, and is free from tho glossy 
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ttol of mk. giVes tta follovriog «» to olantad .»- 
^redients of these three varieties of hik.- 


Tannin extract, 5 ircr cent] 

Ferrous sulphate. 

Gum Senegal 

Log^rood solution, 3 

per cent, 

Metallic iron 

Indigo 

Conccntratt>d sulphuric 

acid 

Ch.'ilk - . - - 




Gall&-lu;j>'OOd 

JnJu 


GalU-indigo 

Inlz. 


1 litre 
45 grammes 
•20-30 „ 


1 litre 
45 gxEQuncs 
20-30 „ 

I litre 


V litre 


9 grammes 

6i „ 

|25 
1 


Oa long exposure to air, as in inkstands, or otherwise, 
all these varieties of ink gradually become thick and ropy, 
depositing a slimy sediment. This change on exposure 
is inevitable, resulting as it does from the gradual and at 
the same time essential oxidation of the ferrous compound, 
and it can only be retarded by permitting access of air to 
as small surfaces as possible. The inks also have a tend- 
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corrosive influence on steel pens t but in all other respects 
it is a most valuable writing fluid. • , , 

A black ink under the name of nigrosin is prepared from 
soluble aniUne colour, which, although not producing a 
black so intense as common ink, is possessed of various 
advantac'es. Being perfectly neutral, it does not attack 
it can easily be kept of a proper consistency by 
making up with water ; and its colour is not injuriously 
affected by the action of acids. 

Copt/ina Jnt.— Ink which yields by means of pressure an im- 
pression, on a sheet of damped tissue paper, of char^ters witti-n 
la it is called copying ink. Any ink soluble m water, or 
which retains a certain degree of solubility, may bo used as 
copvin" ink. Kunge’s chrome ink, being a soluble coinponml, 
is therefore, so available ; and the other logwood inks as well as 
tlie ordinary ferrous gallate inks contain also soluble constituents, 
and indeed are essentially soluble till they are oxidized in and on 
the paper after exposure to the air. To render these available 
as coping inks it is only necessary to add to them a substainv 
which P’S! retard the oxidizing effect of the air for some time. 
For this purpose the bodies most serviceable are gum arabic or 
sene'»al, with glycerin, dextrin, or sugar, which last, however, has the 
J! 5 .vT fliA iiiTr cfmlrv' TllGSft flPt. IkV 


dissuiv«iiit&g6 of reiidcrm^ tlio iiilc sticliy. These suhstuuccs act^hy 
fonniBg a kind of glaze or varnish over the surface of the ink wliich 
excludes the air. At tlic same time when the damn sheet of tissue 
paper is applied to the writing they dissolve and allow a portion of 



that body be objectionable on account of its smell, salicylic 
acid may be used. 

Under the name of chrome ink a black ink was discovered 
and prepared by the chemist Rungs, which held out the 
promise of cheapness combined with many excellent quali- 
ties. It is prepared by dissolving 15 parts of extract of 
logwood in 900 parts of water, to which i parts of crystal- 
lized sodic carbonate are added. A further solution of 1 
part of chromate (not bichromate) of potassium in 100 parts 
of water is prepared, and is added very gradually to the 
other solution with constant agitation. Thereby is obtained 
an ink which possesses an intense blue-black colour, which 
Hows freely and dries readily, which being neutral in reac- 
tion docb not corrode steel pens, and which so adheres to 
and sinks into paper that manuscripts written with it may 
be freely washed with a sponge without danger of smearing 
or spreading. It forms a good copying ink, and in short it 
possesses aU the qualities essential to the best ink ; but 
unfortunately on exposure to air it very readily undergoes 
decomposition, the colouring matter separating in broad 
flakes, which swim in a clear menstruum. It is aflSrmed by 
I'iedt that this drawback may be overcome by the use of 
soda, a method first suggested by Bottger. 

Logwood forms the principal ingredient in various other 
black inks which are now much used, especially as copying 
ink. A very strong decoction of logwood or a strong solu- 
tion of the extract with ammonia-alum yields a violet ink 
which darkens slowly on exposure. Such an ink is costly, 
however, on account of the concentrated condition in which 

the logwood must be used. U, however, a metallic salt is . ^ . - c 

introduced, a serviceable ink is obtained with the expendi- xuhUd doTO in water for 

ture of much less logwood. Either sulphate of copper or condition, 

sulphate of iron may be used, but the former, whi?h pr^ the finer Oriental kinds^. 

duces a pleasing blue-black colour, is to be preferred. The 


ment or body tlian common ink. It, therefore, is prepared with 
from 30 to 40 per cent, le^s of water than non-copying kinds ; hut 
otherwise, except in the presence of the ingredients above alluded 
to, the inks are quite the same. 

.Red InJc, — The pigment most commonly employed as the basis of 
red ink is Brazil-wood, a dye-stuiT which yields a good dmublc ink. 
Such an ink is prepared by adding to a strong decoction of th&wood 
a proportion of stannous chloride (tin spirits), and thickening the 
resulting fluid with gum arabic. In some instances alum aud cream 
of tartar are used instead of the stannous chloride. Cochineal is also 
employed as the tinctorial basis of red ink ; but, while the re- 
sulting fluid is much more brilliant than that obtained from Brazil- 
wood, it is not quite so permanent. A very brilliant rod ink may 
be prepmed by dissolving carmine in a solution of caustic amniouiu, 
but it is necessary to keep this preparation in closely stopperetl 
bottles. A useful red ink may also bo made by dissolving the roseiii 
of Brooke, Simpson, and Spiller in water, in tho proportion of 1 to 
from 150 to 200 parts. 

Blue Ink . — For the production of blue ink the pigment princi- 
paBy used is Prussian blue. To render this colour soluble in ^vater 
It is first digested for two or three days ivith cither .strong hj’dro- 
chloric acid, siflphuric acid, or nitric acid, the digested mass is next 
very larjgely diluted with water, and after settling the supernatant 
liquid is siphoned away from the sediment. This sediment is 
repeatedly washed, till all traces of iron and free acid disappear from 
the water used, after which it is dried and mixed with oxmic acid in 
the proportion of 8 parts^ of Prussian blue to 1 of the acid, and in 
this condition the material is ready for dissolving in water to the 
degree of colour intensity necessary. Au aniline blue ink may be 
prepared by dissolving 1 part of bleu de Paris in from 200 to 250 
parts of water. 

China ink OT Indian ink is the form in which ink was earliest 
prepar^, and in which it is sfdl made and used iu China and 
Japan for wnting with small brushes instead of pens. It is exten- 

and artists generally, and for 
vanous special uses. China^ink is prepared in the form of sticks 

* ^ use. It consists 

fumed Oriental 

iS manufacture as conducted 

body of the ink is soot 


Aiie ^suiuuon IS aciainea wittCG-a kilo of 
sulphuric acid, which lias the effect of prevenKn*' any 
deposit, and finally there is added a solution of 1-5 lalos of 
sulphate of copper dissolved in 20 litres of water. This 
compound is exposed to the air for a few days to allow the 
colour to develop by oxidation, after which it is stored in 
wcll-corKed Lottie.®. The acid condition of this ink has a 


lamn-black. oy uann witu me 
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jyfarl'inri /wfc.— TIio ink «o called, tihcd principally for iiiarkinf! 
5incn, jfl composed of a rialt of bilvcr, Uhiialiy the nitrate^ diafiolvcd 
in water and ammonia, witli a liiUo proviaional colouring matter 
{iTid glim for tliickcning. 'J'lio colour reaultiiig from the flilver aalt 
IB dcvclojicd ky licai and llgkt ; and tlio Hlriin it mukea, nltkoiigli 
cNCcrdingly okatlnalc, gindiially kccornea a faint browniHli-ycllow. 
'J'lic following yicldH a good marking ink. kkjiial parla of nitrate 
of ailver and dry tartaric acid arc It Unrated in n mortar, and treated 
witli water, wlicn n reaction taken ])iaco, TCBulling in 11 jo formation 
of Inrtrato of oilver and the liboiution of nitric arid. 'J’lic acid is 
neutralized, and at llio «.ime time ike fiilver taitiate in dlsKolvcd ky 
llm addition of ammonia, and tkiBHolution witli colouring matter 
mild gum forms Ike ink, wliieli may kc UBcd witli an oidinary Bti»cl 

and silver inks are writing fluidn in wkicli gold and oilycr, 
or iinilalionB oflkcflo mnlala, arc Riinpciided in afltate of fine diviBion. 

Jn plaeo of gold, Dutch leaf or nioHaic gold in frequently mikBti- 
tuted, and kronzo powderfl are also iiHed for preparing a Bimilarkiiid 
•of ink. Tlio mctallie foil is firwt carofully triturated into a fine 
paBto wilklionay, after wlikdi itiH boiled in water containing a lillla 
alkali, and then repeatedly washed in hot water and dried at a 
gentle lie, at. A nokition \h prepared conNiBUng of 1 jiurt of iiuio 
gum iirakic and 1 ]>ari of Bolublo potaHli glass in 4 pnrta of din- 
tilled water, into which the rcquiBllc quantity of the metallic 
powder ]irepared as above ia inti od need. Owing to the Hupeiiqr 
eoveiing nature of pure gold, less of ike metal in rcmiircd inaTj ib 
necessniy in the ease of silver and other foils; but the projiortion 
v.irie8 according to the colour and condition of llio surface upon 
sviiicli ike ink is to he lined. In general 1 ]mrt of foil to or 4 
parts of Boliiiion is Biiincicrit. Tlic metallic luBtic of wiitintf done 
with lliiH ftolution may ho greatly licightcned ky gently i»oli«king 
with a knrnisliing point. , , 

TadelibU or inenrmlihU ink ia ike name given to vnnouB comln- 
natioris of lamp-klnck or other carlionaecoiis inalorial with rcninoiiB 
AiibBtarices iiBed for writing wkicli \h exposed to Ike weather or to 
tlie acliou of strong acids or alkaline Holutions. An ink having 
ffieat rosiBling ]iowera may he coiivoniently prepared ky niimnig 
down Indian iiiK in common ink till the mixtmo flows eaeily fiom 
the pen. Other cornkinations have more the cliaractcr of coloiirefi 

Hinnpafhetic inks arc jircpar.itioris used for forming cknracterH . 
which only liecomc visikle on Ike application of heat or of Hoinn j 
ehnmieal r’eagent. lUany ckemieals which form in llicinBelvee 
eoloiirlcss solnUons. hut wkieh develop eoloiir under the I 

reagents, may kc iiBed as symjiatlictic ink, hut they arc all of ntth* 
iiraclical utility. CIiiirack»rH written in a weak solution of galls do- , 
velop a dark colour on being tieated with asolutiou of coppf'W« ; *{*’> - 
vice versa, ike writing may he done in copperas and developed ky t * 
iralls Kolutioii, Writ i iig done in vai loiis preparations doyolops colour 
on liPatiiiB whid. fn.l.-H ns the pnper cooIb, Anio»K 
nre soliilioiiH of tlio ncutnUj ttinl the clilori(lo of "‘I*' ? ' 
olilori.lo of nickfll. Very ililiito «oliitioii« of llw mliicml nonlH f )n 
of flominon Rail mid n Rolnlioii of cmiiil piirtB of 
,m.l hd.n,n.noni«c net nimi arly. cWmolera tmorsl a . 

(ion of iiilmte of Bilwrdnrlcon on pxnonuroto liglit, ntirl 
of ({oM Bolntion dovclopn n ituiple colour on oxpoHiirc, W- ) 

fNJjAyiNG h a jnetliod of ornamontatioH, by incruHting 
or otliorwiHO iiiHorting in one innterml a fluljHtanco or »n >■ 
Htaiicos (lifforing tlicrcfrom in colour or naturo, iUo art in 
practised in tlic fabrication of furniture and artistic objects 
In nil varieties of wood, metal, sbcll, ivory, ‘'f 
Imrd stone, and in compound substances; and Ibo j.ossiWo 
.combinations, styles, and varieties of effect arc ‘^ccodingly 
niiineroiis. Tlicro arc ncvonil siiecial classes of 
long cslablislicd and well recognized, wliicli may bo ere 

enumerated and defined, details rcgaiding most of tvb c i 

■will bo found under tlieir separate 
.ornamental treatment of metal surfaces A tc/fo 
applied to silver and gold, isaii ancient and rniieli pruaisc 
species of inlaying, Jt consists in filling up 
designs with a composition of silver, coiiper, ‘ , 

inoorpomlod 1,y tol. Tta “'"I”;"” 

and tlie fitiislicd work lias the appearance of i J 
■in black on a metallic jdatc. An art, analogous n , 
.called JMri, from Jlider in tlic IJeccan, «« I, '!' 
India. In bidri work tlic ground is an “’1"^ '' 
witli small proportions of ^ 

£ sr„r«iiv.f 

S SSri i. .Li..™! » 
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(q.v.f Vol vi, p, 793). Jtlias been very largely pmcliscd m 
Persia and India for tlie ornamcntalioii of arms and nriiioiir, 
being known in tlie latter country as Kuft work or 
ICuftgari. Jn Kaslimir, vessels of copper and brass are 
very cfiTectivoly inlaid witli tin, — an ait wliicli, like iimny 
other decorative arts, appears to have originated in I’crsia. 
In the ornamental inlaying of metal surfaces the .lajiancso 
display the most extraordinary skill and pcifcction of work- 
manship. In the inlaying of their fine bronzes tliey use 
principally gold and silver, but for large articles and also 
for common cast hollow ware (for with them inlaying is 
common and profuse) commoner nielals and alloys nie 
employed. Jn inlaying bronzes they generally hollow out 
and somewhat undercut the design, into \\hich (he 
orimmonling metal, usually in the form of wire, is laid niid 
liammcrcd over so ns to he firmly inscrteil. J'reqiicnlly 
the famous lacquer work of the .Inpancso is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and other subslaiiccs, in the same mniincr 
ns in practised in oniamciiting lacqiieied impiui-mrwhi: 
among Western communities. TJio Japanese nlso jniuliso 
the various methods of inlaying alluded to under JJama.s- 
KKKN'iNO, The term Momte (see Wosaio) is geneinlly 
applied to inlaid work in liard iiloiics, marble, and glass, 
but the most important class of mosaics— tlio"c wliicli 
consist of iiinuincrnhlc small separale pieces— do not pi o- 
pcrly come under the head of inlaying. Iiilnid mosaics are 
those in v/hicli coloured designs arc inserted in sjinccs cut 
ill a solid ground or basis, such, for cxamjilc, ns the rnodcin 
Florentine mosaic, tvhich consists of thin veneers of prccioiis 
coloured stones set in slabs of mnrhlc. Uic famous inj 
Mnlial at Agra is an example of inlaid mosaic in while 
marble, and fho art, earned to that city by a I'icncli nilisl, 
is still practised by native woikmcn. n^tra Dvra is a 
fine variety of inlaid mosaic in which Imid and expensive 
stones— agate, cariicrmii, amethysl, and the likc--aro used 
in relief in marble. Under the head Puiii, WoiiK (vol. 
iv. p. 44(>) will bo found a descriiition of tlie kiml ol 
inlaying, princijially brass and tortoiseshell, which vas 
introduced and carried 1o groat pcifcction by Andrd 
Charles IJoulo, who gave his name to this paiticular styJo 
of inlaying. Closely allied to buhl work the more 
ancient 7'«mV/ work or Marfjuelt% which consists of inlni.l 
woods alone. Jt has been iiractiscd from 

but caine into prominence, or the 



elaborate work, inlaid in geometrical patterns on wood. 
The inlaying materials consist of tin wire, sandal swio , 
na ian wJod, ebony, ivory, and stag’s horns, and the cfrect 
iirodiiccd by the coinbiiialion of minute jacccs of these 
SmisM Stanees is altogether peculiar am di« 
Certain kinds of Fnamh. (vol. yiii. p., 18J) miglil also 
bo included among the varieties of inlaying. 

. JNNKfiEI’IillS, J^ASV itHU-riNoio. M ‘I’® 

• rtf VnMfinrl innkcoDcrs avo tinilcr certain jirmlirtr 

isssissff: 

belonging to persons staying Jn fhcir >" ■ , „ j 

was proHociiled for rtfiis ng ^ ^ 

, licid that a t®;;®"b be^lcfinition, and (hat a pcn.on 

; the counter, is not witiim me >; j||. _ j i 
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resident in tlie neiglibourliood of the inn is not a travellei\ 
An innkeeper may be indicted for refusing accommodation 
to a traveller, who may also of course have a jemedj by 
civil action. To render an innkeeper liable for lo=3 of 
goods at common law, the following 

ILnio of Gontrads) to be necessary conditions . (J) tha 

the inn be a « common ” inn ; (2) that the guest be 
traveller or passenger; (3) that the goods or chattek 
must be in the inn, or at all events under 
of the innkeeper as such; (4) that there be default on 
the part of the innkeeper, which m, however, imp le 
all cases not arising from the negligence of the pest, the 
act of God, or of the queen’s enemies. An innkeepr re- 
c“inn<r goods in any other capacity, e.g., as a warepuse- 
man or generally as baUee, or aUowing the guest exclusive 
possession of a room for special purposes, is not liable 
for loss. If or is the innkeeper liable for loss of goods 

by the theft of the guest's servant or companion, or by 
the ne«^li‘^ence of the guest himself. A recent Act, 26 
k 27 Viet. c. 4, limits the UabUity of the innkeeper by 
the following provisions No innkeeper shall be liable 
to make good loss or injury to goods or property (not 
being a horse, or other live animal, or gear appertaining 
thereto, or a carriage) to a greater sum than £30, ex- 
cept in the following cases— •(!) when the loss has been 
caused by the default or neglect of the innkeeper or 
his servants, (2) when such goods have been deposited 
expressly for safe custody with the innkeeper, who may 
require them to be deposited in a safe or other recep- 
tacle and sealed by the person depositing the same. 
Innkeepers are not entitled to the benefit of the Act if 
they refuse to receive goods for safe custody, or otherwise 
prevent their deposit as before provided for, or if they fail 
to have one copy at least of the first section of the Act 
exhibited in a conspicuous place in the inn. The liability 
of innkeepers was recognized in the civil law. On the 
other hand, the innkeeper has a lien on the goods of his 
guest for the amount of his bill. It does not extend to 
the clothes of the guest or justify his personal detention, 
but it includes articles in the possession of the guest 
belonging to third persons, at least when they are of a kind 
that travellers might ordinarily be expected to have. 
When a professional artist living at an inu had a piano on 
hire, the innkeeper, who knew it did not belong to her, 
was held to have no lieu thereon. In a recent case the 
lien has been held to cover a hired piano in the possession 
of a family staying at an inn. In some American cases it 
ha» been held that the possession of a licence does not 
produce, nor does the absence of a licence prevent, the 
liabilities of an innkeeper at common law. An inn is dis- 
tinguished^ from a boarding-house in this, that in the latter 
the guest is under an express contract for a certain time at 
a certain rate, in the former under an implied contract from 
day to day. Even if a boarding-house keeper entertains 
guests in the capacity of an innkeeper, he is not liable as 
such to his boarding-house guests. 

INNOOEN'T L, pope from 402 to 417, was, according to 
his biographer in the Liber Poniificalis, the son of a man 
called Innocent of Albano; but, according to the more 
trustworthy Jerome, his father was Pope Anastasius I, 
whom he was called by the unanimous voice of the cleroy 
and hity to succeed. It was during his papacy that the 
siege of Rome by Alaric (408) took place, when, according 
to a doubtful anecdote of Zosimus, the ravages of plaome 
and ^mine were so frightful, and divine help seemed° so 
tar off, that papal permission was granted to sacrifice and 
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pray to the heatbco deities ; the pope happened, however 
to be absent from the city on a mission to Honorius at 
Jhavenna at the time of the sack in 410. He lost no op- 
portnnity of maintaining and extending the authority of the 


Roman see as the ultimate resort for the settlemeut of all 
disputes ; and his stiU extant communications to V^ictricnis 
of Rouen, Esmperius of Toulouse, Alexander of Antioch, 
and others, as well as his action on the appeal made to him 
by Chrysostom against Theophilus of Alexandria, show that 
opportunities of the kind were numerous and varied. He 
took a decided view on the Pelagian controversy, confirming 
the decisions of the synod of the province of proconsular 
Africa held in Carthage in 416, which had been sent to 
him, and also writing in the same year in a similar sense 
to the fathers of the Numidian synod of Mileve who, 
Aut^ustine being one of their number, had addressed him. 
Among his letters are one to Jerome and another to John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, regarding annoyances to which the 
first-named had been subjected by the Pelagians at Beth- 
lehem. He died March 12, 417, and in the Romish 
Church is commemorated as a confessor along with Saints 
Nazarius, Celsus, and Victor, martyrs, on July 28. His- 
successor was Zosimus. 

INNOCENT II., pope from 1130 to 1143, whose family-' 
name was Paparesci, his own baptismal name being Gregory, 
was probably one of the clergy in personal attendance on 
the antipope Clement III. (Guibert of Ravenna). By Pas- 
chal IL he was created cardinal-deacon. In this capacity 
he accompanied Pope Gelasiiis II. when driven into France ; 
and by Calixtus 11. he was employed on various important 
missions, such as on that to Worms for concluding the 
peace concordat with the emperor in 1122, and on that to 
France in 1123. On Februaiy 14, 1130, he was hurriedly 
chosen to succeed Honorius ' IL ; soon afterw’ards an 
opposition asserted itself which issued in the counter-elec- 
tion of Pietro Pierleoni as Pope Anacletus II. Unable to 
maintain his position in Rome, Innocent took ship for Pisa, 
and thence sailed by Genoa to France, where the influence 
of Bernard of Clairvaux readily secured his cordial recogni- 
tion by the clergy and the court; in October of the same 
year he was duly acknowledged by Lothaire of Germany 
and his bishops at the synod of Wurzburg. In January 
1131 he had also a favourable interview with Heniy L of 
England; and in August 1132 Lothaire undertook an 
expedition to Italy for the double purpose of being 
crowned by the pope, and of setting aside the antipope^ 
The coronation ultimately took place in the Laterau church 
(June 4, 1133), but otherwise the expedition proved abor- 
tive. A second expedition by Lothaire in 1136 was not 
more decisive in its results, and the protracted struggle- 
between the rival pontiffs was terminated only by the 
death of Anacletus on January 25, 1138. By the Lateran 
council of 1139, at which Roger of Sicily, Innocent’a 
most uncompromising foe, was excommunicated, peace 
was at last restored to the church. The remaining years- 
of this pope’s life were almost as barren of permanent 
results as the first had been ; his efforts to undo the 
mischief wrought in Rome by the long schism were almost 
entirely neutralized by a struggle with the town of Tivoli 
in which he became involved, and by a quarrel with Louis- 
VU. of France, in the course of which that kingdom was 
laid under an interdict. Innocent died September 23, 
1143, and was succeeded by Celestine II. The doctrinal 
questions in w’hich he was caRed on to interfere were those 
connected with the names of Abelard and Arnold of 
Brescia. 

INNOCENT III., pope from 1198 to 1216, by far the 
most remarkable of the popes who have reigned under this 
name, and, if Gregory YII. is excepted, perhaps the greatest 
of all who have occupied the see of St Peter, was born at 
Ana^i about 1160. His father, Count Trasimundo of 
begm. was a member of the famous house of Conti, from 
, popes, including Gregory IX., Alexander IV., 

i and Innocent XIII., have sprung; his mother, Claricia,. 
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•tics was set on foot witli relentless ener^’, -wlucli bec^ ' 
described in the article Albigexses. 

Sh such enterprises ought to be conducted we ^ omu- 
lated under the presidency of Innocent at the fourth Lateran 
council (1210). It was there decreed that all rulera should 
promise to tolerate no heretics within their dominions, and 
that any prince who should refuse to comply with an 
injunction of the church to purge his dominions of heresy, 
was to be punished with excommunication, and in case ot 
•contumacy to be deposed,-if necessary, by force arms. 
To those who should take part m such application of armed 
force when declared necessary, immunities similar to mose 
cnioyed by the Eastern crusaders were guaraiiteed. At tne 
Fame time very stringent laws were made with reference to 
the Jews. Their disability to hold any public appointment 
of trust was declared, and they were prohibited from at any 
time wearing Christian apparel, and also from appcMing in 
public at all during Holy Week. This council was held by 
Innocent in the full consciousness of^ his approaching dis- 
solution, which took place at Perugia on July 16, 1216. 
He was succeeded by Honorius HI. Apart from his 
other claims to fame as a sovereign and statesman of 
remarkable breadtli of view, unity of purpose, and boldness 
of action, Innocent deserves notice as a canonist and as a 
preacher. His decisions in canon law are characterized by 
■n learning and an acuteness which have made him an im- 
portant authority. The decretals of the first three years 
of his pontificate were collected by Eainer of Pomposi, 
and afterwards Bernardus Compostellanus undertook the 
editing of those of the first nine years, which appeared in 
a collection knowm as the Compilatu) Romana. This, how- 
ever, contained some spurious documents, which were 
eliminated from the Compilatio Urtia, brought down by 
Petrus Callivacinus to the twelfth year, and sent to the 
university of Bologna. The Qompilatio quaHa, published 
shortly after his death, contains the bulls and briefs of the 
closing six years. Some indication of Innocent's power as a 
preacher, which is known to have been great, can still be 
found in his extant sermons ; while fully partaking of the 
curious artificiality and mannerism of the period, they 
abound in passages of fervid elorjuence, and are every- 
where characterized by deep religious and moral feeling. 

For tl\o works of Innocent III., see Mignc, Patrol. Ours, Compl., 
vol". 214-217. For liis life and pontificate, vol. v. of llilman’s 
IaUiii Clirislianitif may be consulted; also Jony, JTistoirc du Pape 
InnocfM ///., Paris, 3853; Dcutscli, Papst Jnnocenz ITT. u. sein 
Eivjlu^^ auf die Kirclt^, 3876 ; AYattenbacli, Gesek. d. rbm. Papsl.- 
Gncms, 1876. 

TNHOCENT lY., Sinibaldo dc Fiesclii, pope from 1243 
to 125 1, belonged to one of the first families of Genoa, and, 
educated at Parma and Bologna, passed for one of the best 
canonists of his time. He had for his immediate pre- 
decessor Celcstiue IV., who, however, was pope for eighteen 
days only, and therefore the events of Innocents pontificate 
practically link themselves on to those of the reign of 
Gregory I JC It was on occasion of Innocent's election 
(June ^8, H43) that Frederick II. Is saicTto have remarked 
tliat he had lost the friendship of a cardinal and gained the 
1 umi y u pope : the letter which he wrote, however, 
expressed in respectful terms the hope that an amicable 
Fottlemcnt (jf the differences between the empire and the 
piixal see might bo reached. The negotiation which shortly 
afterwards began with this object speedily proved abortive, 
1- redcnck being unable to make the absolute submission to 
the jiupo s demands ivhicb was required of him. Findinff 
hH position in Home insecure, Innocent Fecrctly withdrew 
m the summer of 1241 to Genoa, and thence to Lyons, 
,.li'i ‘‘•“““"ojicd a general council which met in 1245 
h caused by this act 

terminated only with Frederics death 
in I .,.0. \vhirh i.ennitted the pope to return, first to Perugia 


and afterwards in 1253 to Borne. The remainder of his 
life was largely devoted to schemes for compassing the 
overthrow of Manfred, the natural son of Frederick IL, 
whom the towns and the nobility bad for tbe most part 
received as his father’s successor. It was on a sick bed at 
Naples that Innocent heard of Manfred's victory at Foggia, 
and the tidings are said to have precipitated his death 
(December 7, 1264). His learning gave to the world an 
jippcircUus vn quniquc libvos decvctoilium^ which is highly 
spdken of ; but essentially Innocent IV. was a small-souled 
man, whose avarice, cowardice, cunning, and vindictiveness 
suggest a striking contrast with Innocent IIL, whose 
character and career, if his selection of a name^ may be 
taken as an indication, he seems to have admired and 
sought to follow. He was succeeded by Alexander IV. - 

INNOCENT V., pope from January 20 to June 22, 1276, 
was a native of Tarantasia in Burgundy, where he was bom 
in 1225. In early life be joined the Dominican order, in 
which he acquired great fame as a preacher. The only 
noteworthy feature of his brief and uneventful pontificate 
was the practical form assumed by bis desire for union with 
the Eastern Church. He was proceeding to send legates 
to tbe Greek emperor in connexion with tbe recent 
decisions of tbe council of Lyons when he died. He was 
the author of several works in philosophy, theology, and 
canon law, including commentaries on the Pauline epistles 
and on the Sentences of Peter *of Lombardy, and is some- 
times referred to as famosissimus doctor.” His pre- 
decessor was Gregory X., and he was succeeded by Hadrian 

INNCOENT VI., Steplien Aubert, pope at Avignon from 
1352 to 1362, tbe successor of Clement VI., was a native 
of tbe diocese of Limoges, and, after having taught civil law 
at Toulouse, became bishop successively of Noyon and of 
Clermont. In 1342 he was raised to the dignity of 
cardinal. On the death of Clement VI., after the cardinals 
had each bound himself by a solemn agreement as to a 
particular line of policy should he be elected, Aubert was 
chosen (December 18, 1352) j one of the first acts of his 
pontificate was to declare the paction to have been illegal 
and null. His subsequent policy compares favourably with 
that of the other Avignon popes. He brought about many 
needed reforms in tbe administration of 'church affairs, and 
by his legate, Cardinal Albornoz, who was accompanied by 
Bieuzi, he sought to restore order in Borne, where in 1355 
Charles IV. was with his permission crowned, after having 
previously come under an oath that he would quit the city 
ou the day of the ceremony. It was largely through the 
exertions of Innocent that the peace of Bretigiiy .(1360) 
between France and England was brought about. During 
this pontificate also John Palmologus ofi'ered to submit the 
Greek Church to the Boman see on condition of assistance 
being rendered him against John Cantacuzehus. The 
resources at the disposal of the pope, however, were alP 
required for exigencies nearer liome, and the offer was 
declined. Innocent was a liberal patron of letters, and, if- 
the extreme severity of his measures against the Fraticelli 
be kept out of account, had a deservedly high reputatidn 
for justice and mercy. He died September 12, 1362, and 
Ins successor was Urban V. 

VII., Costmo de Migliorati, pope from 
1404 to 1406, was a native of Solmona in the Abruzzi 
and early distinguished himself by his learning both in 
cml and m canon law. By Urban VI. he was caUed to the 
papal court, and entrusted with various responsible offices, 
being finally promoted to the archbishopric of Bavenna 
bishopric of Bologna. Boniface IX. 
made him cardinal, and employed him as legate in sevetal 
delicate and important missions. On the death of 
Boniface, Migliorati was unanimously chosen (October 17, 
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by Alcsatid^Vi? ^Coj.and was succeeded 

ICrc trt^T^^O^ Odeicilchi, pope from 

fw «as bom at Como in 1611, studied law at 

1. .n. and ^^nple?, held successively the offices of protono- 
apostoJfc clianiber, commissarr of 
tjc .Alirca di Kouia, and governor of Macerata : in 1647 
nnucent A. made him cardinal, and he afterwards succes- 
5ZVCIV hecame legate to Icrraraand li^op of JTovani. In 
j c ■'.pa cities the simplicity and parity of character 
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r <*! th>» Ilngii !j crov.n by the thrc.foW 
rijht of nljf rif .ti"'-, and popular choicv.*. 

fiinvopt, in hi* Im!l “Sumtoi- dc-McranU->‘’ (r)tb 
I>u:'‘nd/. r iT*rigjt>"'l \cryf*,vc'rc im.i-un:’* against 

ttayici^n- nr.il vitrht. in Gvrimuy; the j*riiicipU' ^riun- 
tiiizl by b;in nftirv.ard^ cmlf'uud in the 
t : ;rr’ j /I f ^7), Ho it n i* ;d n v. hv in I b*^r a;)]> 02 nicd 

Tornuoinidata b. grand imjui-itor of Spain ; he al-anrL'td 
ft cru- 1 5o ardn-i Wahundan*', ofTcring jdemry 
indu! genre t*> fill wh‘> ihould cMgtpe in it. In 11S6 he 
prohibited, on pain tif fc^ero tctle, batical rensun..-, the 
na fh»> inne hundred pn»j>t»dlionsof Pico Mirandola. 

An jmportvint exent of hi« pf»nliflrale was the fall of 
firaimd.i (January* 1402;, which wra^ celebrated in the 
\*rttir^n xvith grrnt rojoicing^, lie died Jnly 2.7, 1402, 
bnxdng behind him numcrou'. childrLn (“Octo Noceus 
puer.t' genuit, totidernque pii^'lla*-; llnnc incrilo potent 
dic~To Ijorna patrem*'), towards whom his nci)0ti^m had 
been ft's lavish a.^ it tvas shamcle-'.. His successor was 
AlcxandcrYL 

IXSOCEST IX. succeeded Gregory XIV. on Octoher 
29, 1591, and died on December 30 of the same year. HU 
pontificate xvas uniraporlaiiL Clement YUL was hU 
Micce sor. 


INXOCEXT X., Giovanni BatlUtaramphili, pope from 
1614 to 1655, was born at Home in 1574, attained the 

diffiiitr of cardinal in 1629, and ibrongb French influence | ji'ipc;* lu «*! .f ' ’ cnnaTit 

was chosen to succeed Urban VIII. on September 15,1644. j or revenues on any relative; at the same time he sought 


j)ro5uro brougat to bear upon . 
the judgment of the inqubitors by which sixty-eight 
Molini't ]>ropo*itions were condemned as blasphemous and 
htrciicai. HU pontificate ivas marked by the prolonged 
^‘rugAc with Louis XIV, of France on tbe subject of the 
fo railed '^Gallicau Liberties," and afco about certain 
immunitit^ claimed by' anihassadom to the papal court. 
He diL'd after a long period of feeble health on August 12, 
lOSO. Hitherto rc|»eated attempts at his canonization 
haxe invariably failed, the reason pojmlarly assigned being 
the influence of France. The fine moral character of 
Innocent ha's been sketched with much artistic power as 
well as with historical fidelity by Mr Robert Browning in 
rfc** AVy// aiuf the BooL Innocent XL was succeeded by 
Alexander VI ir. 

INXOCENT Xn, Antonio Pignatelli, pope from 1691 
to 1700, was the successor of Alexander YIIL He came of 
adhtinguished Neapolitan family, and was bom hlari^ 13, 
1615. Educated at the Jesuit college in Rome, he in his 
twentieth year became an official of the court of Urban 
VI CL ; under successive popes he served as nuncio at 
riorcncc and Vienna and in Poland ; and by Innocent ^ 
he was made cardinal (16S1) and archbishop of Aaple^ 
Immediately after his election (July 12, 1691) he declared 
asfainst tbe nepotism which had too much and too long 
been one of the greatest scandals of the papacy ; the buJl 
^'Romanum dccet Pontificem,” issued in J692, prohibited 


popes in all times coming from bestowing estates, offiws. 
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to check the simoniacal practices of the apostolic chamber, 
and in connexion with this to introduce a simpler and more 
economical manner of life into his court. He introduced 
various much-needed reforms into the States of the Church, 
and for the better administration of justice erected the 
Forum Innocentianum. In 1693 he compelled the French 
bishops to retract the four propositions relating to 
the “Gallican Liberties” which had been formulated by 
the assembly of 1682. In 1699 he decided in favour of 
Bossuct in his controversy with F^nelon about the 
Explication des Maximes des Saints snr la Vie Int&rieureoi 
the latter. His pontificate contrasted with that of a series 
of predecessors in having marked leanings towards France 
iu.>jtead of Germany. This benevolent, self-abnegating, 
and pious pope died on September 27, 1700, and was 
succeeded by Clement XI. 

IXXOCENT XIII., Jlichael Angelo Conti, pope from 
1721 to 1724, was born in 1655, and became cardinal 
under Clement XI. in 1706. From 1697 to 1710 he acted 
as papal nuncio to the kingdom of Portugal, where he is 
believed to have formed those unfavourable impre.ssioDs of 
the Jesuits which afterwards influenced his conduct towards 
them. In 1721 his high reputation for ability, learning, 
purity, and a kindly disposition secured his election to 
succeed Clement XI. His pontificate was prosperous, but 
comparatively uneventful. He prohibited the Jesuits from 
prosecuting their mission in China, and ordered that no 
new members should be received into the order. This 
indication of his sympathies encouraged some French 
bishops to approach him with a petition for the recall of 
the bull “ Unigenitus” by which Jansenism had been con- 
Uemned ; the request, however, was peremptorily denied. 
Innocent XIII., like his predecessor, showed much favour 
to the English Pretender “James III.,” and liberally sup- 
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Ferdinand IL and his wife Philippa. In this church 
Christina of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
publicly adopted tbe Koman Catholic faith in 1654. Other 
churches worthy of note are the Pfarr-church, the Jesuits’ 
church, the Serviten church, and St John’s of Nepomuk. 
There are numerous monastic institutions, including a 
Jesuits’ college, and a Capuchin convent, begun in 1593 
as tbe first of the order in Germany, The university, 
founded in 1672 and, after being twice suspended, finally 
reinstituted in 1826, had in 1880-81 a teaching-staff of 76, 
and (1879-80) 607 students. It possesses a fine libraiy, and 
exhibitions to the annual value of £1200. The Ferdinand- 
eum, an interesting national museum, wms founded in 1845, 
and is maintained by private enterprise. The other chief 
buildings are tbe palace, completed in 1771, tbe theatre, 
the post-office, the landhaus, town-house, and other official 
buildings, and several schools and benevolent institutions. 
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cf Saxony surprised and took Innsbruck, almost capturing tlic 
impcror diaries V., to ivbom a mutiny amon" Maurice's troops 
affonlcd time for a hasty flight. In the vrar of tbc Spanish succes- 
sion, and again in the ]iatriotic Tyrolese wars at the beginning 
of the 19th centniy, Iiinsbntck sufTcred &c^ crely. During the con° 
motions of ISIS, it nas the temporary refuge of the emperor Per- 
•dinand. 

INNS OF COURT. The Inns of Court and Chancery 
ure volunfar}^ non-corporate legal societies seated in 
London, having their origin about the end of the 1 3th and 
the commencement of the 14th century. 

Dugdale {Ori^incs Jnridicialcs) states that the learned 
in our laws were anciently persons in lioly orders, the 
justices of the king's court being bishops, abbots, and the 
like. But in 1207 the clergy were prohibited by canon 
from acting in the temporal courts. The result proving 
prejudicial to the interests of the community, a commission 
of inquiry was issued b}* Edward L (1290), and this was 
followed up (1292) by a second commission, which among 
other things directed that students “ apt and eager should 
he brought horn the provinces and placed in proximity to 
the courts of law now fixed by Jlagna Cliarta at West- 
minster, Th&'?c students were accordingly located in what 
became known as tlie Inns of Court and Chancery, the 
latter designated by Fortescuc {De LnittWnis) as the ear- 
liest settled places for students of the Jaw,” the germ of 
what Sir Edward Coke subsequently spoke of as our 
Engli*ih juridical university. In these Inns of Court and 
CJmnecry, tlius constituted, and corresponding to ilic 
ordinary college, tlic .students, according to Fortescuc, not 
only studied the laws and divinity, but further leamcd to 
dance, sing, and play instrumental music, ” so that these 
hostels, baing nurseries or seminaries of the court, were 
therefore called Inns of Court.” 

Stow in his Snrveif (1598) say's: “There is in and about 
this city a whole *unvvcrbity, as it w’crc, of students, 
practisers or pleaders, and judge.s of the Jaus of this realm; ” 
and he goes on to enumerate the several societies, fouitccn 
in number, then existing, corresponding pearly with those 
recognized in the present day, of which the Inns of Court, 
properly so-called, are and always have been four, namely, 
JAncoWs Inn, fl'C subordinate Inns of Chancery, 
Furnivars Inn and Thavie’s Inn ; the Inner Temple, with 
Cliflbrd’s Inn and Clement’s Inn; the iliddle Teinple, 
with Xcw Inn ; and Graphs Inn, with Staple’s Inn and 
Barnard’s Inn. In addition to these may be specified 
Serjeant's Inn, a society composed solely of serjeants-at-law, 
which, however, ceased to exist in IS//. Besides the 
Inns of Chancery^ above enumerated, there wore olhcis, 
such as Lyon’s Inn, which was pulled down as recently as 
1868, and Scropc’s Inn and Cliester or Strand Inn, spoken 
of by Stow, wdiich have long been removed, and the 
societies to which they belonged have disappeared. The 
four Inns of Court stand on a footing of complete equality, 
no priority being conceded to or claimed by one inn over 
another. Their jurisdictions and privileges are equal, 
and upon affaira of common interest the benchers of the 
four inns meet in conference. From the earliest tinies 
there Las been an interchange of fellowship between the 
four houses ; nevertheless the Middle Temple and Lincoln s 
Inn, and the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, have main- 
tained a closer alliance. . 

The members of an Inn of Court consist of benchers, 
barristers, and students. The benchers are the govcvning 
bodies of the inns, and are composed of the senior 
bers, designated also more formally “masters of the 
bench.” They are self-elected, and unrestricted as to 
numbers; usually, but not invariably, a 
inn, on attaining the rank of queen’s counsel, is invited to 
the bench. Other members of long standing are also 
occasionally chosen, but no member by becoming a queen s 
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counsel or by seniority- of standing acquires the right of 
being nominated a bencher. 'The benchers thus elected 
vary in number from twenty in Gmy’s Inn to seventy 
upw'ards in Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner Temple, 
^e powers of the benchers are practically without 
limit within their respective societies ; their duties, how- 
ever, are restricted to the superintendence and manage- 
ment of the concerns of the inn, the admission of candi- 
dates as student^ the calling of them to the bar, and the 
exercise of discipline generally over the membere. The 
judges of the superior courts are the visitors of the inns, 
and to them alone can an appeal be had when either of 
the societies refuses to call a member to the bar, or to 
reinstate in his privileges a barrister who has been dis- 
barred for professional or other misconduefc. The meetings 
of the benchers are variously denominated a “parliament” 
in the Inner and Middle Temples, a “ pension ” in Gray’s 
Inn, and a “ council ” in Lincoln’s Inn, The presiding or 
chief officer is the treasurer, one of the benchers, who is 
elected annually to that dignity. Other benchers fulfil the 
duties of master of the library, master of the walks or 
garden^;, dean of the chapel, and so forth, while others are 
readers, whose functions are referred to below. Under 
the term barrister are included generally all those members 
of an Inn of Court who, after due probation, and being 
at least twent^'-one years of age, have been called to that 
rank by the benchers of the inn of which they have been 
students. For a notice of these the reader is referred 
to the article Barkistehs (vol. iii. p. 394), but some 
further details respecting their conneidon with these 
societies may be fitly given here. Each inn confers this 
status or degree on its own members only. The grade of 
barrister comprehends the attorney-general and solicitor- 
general (appointed by and holding office solely at the will 
of the Government of the day), who rank as the heads of 
the iirofession, queen's counsel, and ordinar}- practitioners, 
sometimes technically known as “ utter banistera.” There 
is also the practitioner “ below the bar,” the lowest in the 
ranks of the forensic hierarchy, who limits his practice to 
those special branches of the law designated pleading and 
conveyancing, and is precluded by the fact of his not having 
been “ called” from appearing in court. 

The usages of the different inns varied somewhat for- 
merly in regard both to the term of probationary student- 
ship enforced and to the procedure involved in a call to the 
bar. In the present day complete unifoimity is observed 
in all respects, the entrance examination, the course of 
study, and the examinations required to be passed on the 
completion of tlie curriculum bsing identical and common 
to all the inns alike. IVhen once called to the bar, the 
hamster is left to follow his own will in regard to enteung 
into active practice or with respect to the special branch of 
the law he may elect to pursue, no hindrance beyond pro- 
fessional etiquette limiting his freedom of action in any 
^vay; so also members may on application to the benchers, 
and on payment of arrears of dues (if any), l^ve die 
society to which they belong, and thiK ce^e altoge her 
to be members of the har likewise. Barristers rank j 
esauires, and are privileged from arrest whilst m ^tten 
ance the superior courts and on circuit, and also from 

tains his name on the lists of J 
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worn by barristers when attending tbe courts, consisting of 
a stuff-gown, excbanged for one of silk when the wearer 
has attained the rank of queen’s counsel, both classes jmo 
having wigs dating in pattern and material from the l«th 
century. Those who practise below the bar as pleaders or 
conveyancers are under tbe necessity of taking out a cer- 
tificate, which is granted for one year only, but is 
able, and is subject to a small payment. This certificate 
is issued by the benchers of the Inn of Court of which the 
practitioner is a member, and is given to those only who 
are Qualified to be called to the bar. . j 

Daring the reign of Edward HI. the Inns of Court and 
Chancery, based on the collegiate principle, prospered 
under the supervision and protection of the crown. In 
1381 Wat Tyler invaded the Temple, and in the succeed- 
incr century (1460) Jack Cade meditated pulling down the 
Inus of Court and killing the lawyers. It would appear, 
moreover, that the inmales of the inns vrere themseh'es at 
times disorderly and in conflict with the citizens. Fortescuo 
(circa 1464) describing these societies thus speaks of them : 

‘‘ There belong to the law ten lesser inns, which are called 
the Inns of Chancery, in each of which there are one 
hundred students at least, and in some a far greater 
number, though not constantly residing. After the 
students have made some progress here they are admitted 
to the Inns of Court. Of these there are four, in the least 
frequented of which there are about two hundred students. 
The discipline is excellent, and the mode of study well 
adapted lor proficiency." This curriculum had probably 
existed for two centuries before Fortescue wrote, and 
continued to bo enforced certainly down to the time of 
Sir Thomas More (1498) and of Chief Justice Dyer (1537), 
and yet later to that of Sir Edward Coke (1571). From 
tills time, however, the attorneys were gradually closing 
the doors of the Inns of Chancery against students for the 
bar; and these preparatory schools of law, once the stepping 
stones to the Inns of Court (wlio directed their studies), 
have long since severed their relations with the bar and 
with legal education, and are now of no account whatever 
in connexion with the law, their members being chiefly, 
though not entirely, solicitors meeting solely for convivial 
purposes. By the time of Sir Matthew Hale (1629) the 
custom for law students to be first entered to an Inn of 
Chancery before being admitted to an Inn of Court had 
become obsolete, and tWeeforth the Inns of Chancery have 
been entirely abandoned to the attorneys. Stow in his 
Survey succinctly points out the course of reading enforced 
at the end of the IGth century. He says that the Inns of 
Court were replenished partly by students coming from 
the Inus of Chancery, who went thither from the univer- 
sities and sometimes immediately from grammar schools ; 
and, having spent some time in studying the first elements 
?M I ^ jj having performed the exercises called 

bolts, “moots,” and “ putting of cases,” they proceeded 
to be admitted to, and become students iii, one of the Inns 
ot Oom-t, Here continuing for the space of seven years or 
thereabouts, they frequented readings and other learned 
exercises, whereby, growing ripe in the knowledge of the 
laws, they were, by the general consent either of the 
benchers or of the readers (who down to 1664 enjoyed a 
special privilege in this respect), called to the degree of 
bamster, and so enabled to practise in chambers and at 
tiie oar. There is thus abundant evidence that amnle 
provision for legal study was formerly made, and that this 
continued with more or less vigour down to nearly the 

^ affected the church and the universities then 
gradually supervened, until the fulfilment of the merest 

s was maintained until recent years, when (from 1845) 


the necessity for suitable training of young men aspiring 
to forensic honours has again become recognized, and steps 
have been taken for reviving and extending the ancient 
discipline and course of study, bringing them into harmony 
with modern ideas and requirements. 

In the present day the four Inns of Court have combined 
in framing and enforcing regulations having for their end a 
preliminary or matriculation examination prior to admission 
to an inn, the keeping of terms, the attendance at lectures 
and private classes, and finally an examination preparatory 
to the call to the bar, which, as at the universities, is 
divided into an honour and a simple pass examination, the 
former carrying with it certain studentships of some 
pecuuiary value and certificates of honour. The scope of 
the examinations is tolerably wide, and includes juris- 
prudence (with international law, jiublic and private), the 
Homan civil law, constitutional law and legal history, 
common law^, equity, the law of real and personal property, 
and criminal law. These studies, and the cxamiuation.s 
consequent upon them, are superintended and controlled by 
a council of legal education consisting of twenty beuchere 
nominated in equal numbers by each inn, and by a per- 
manent committee of education and examination consisting 
of eight members, appointed by and taken from the council 
itself. A body of examiners has been likewise constituted, 
whose payment, together with the attendant expenses of 
the council, is provided for by annual contributions, in 
certain fixed proportions, made by die four inns. Tlio 
arrangements in iorce would appear, however, to bo 
regarded as tentative only, scveml attempts having been 
made to carry out a more systematic scheme of education, 
to be developed eventually into a regular legal university. 
The assistance of the legislature to this end has even been 
sought, but as yet without result, in the shape of a statutory 
enactment. The fees payable at the different inns vary 
from .£136, 11s, lOd. at Gray’s Inn to £154, Is. 3d. at 
the Middle Temple. These sums cover all expenses from 
admission to an inn to the call to the bar, but the addition 
of tutorial and other expenses may augment the -cost of a 
barrister’s legal education to £400 or £500. Tbo period 
of study prior to call has now become limited to twelve 
terms, equivalent to about three years. In the case ot 
solicitors, however, the regulations have heen altered in 
1881 so as to enable them to be called after the lapse of 
one year. 

It has been seen that the studies pursued in ancient 
times were conducted by means of “ readings,” “ moots,” 
and “ bolts.” The readviffs •were from the very first deemed 
of vital importance, and were delivered in the halls with 
much ceremony ; they were frequently regarded as authori- 
ties and cited as such at Westminster in argument. Some 
\ statute or section of a statute vras selected for analysis and 
explanation, and its relation to the common la'w pointed 
out. Many of these readings, dating back to Edward I, 
are extant, and well illustrate the importance of the subjects 
and the exhaustive and learned manner in which they were 
treated by the able, experienced men upon whom this duty 
was cast The function of “reader” involved the holder 
m very weighty expenses, chiefly by reason of the profuse 
hospitality dispensed,— a constant and splendid table beins 
kept during the three weeks and three days over which 
the readings extended, to which were invited the nobility 
judges, bisbops, the officers of state, and sometimes the 
king himself. In 1C88 the readers were paid £200 for 
their reading, but by that time the office had become a 

C? ^ a readership is purely 

honorary and without duties. The privilece fo'rmerlv 

to triaTwasToSj: 
judges, Jfoois were exercises of the nature of formal arga- 



inciU^ on iioints of law raised by the students and conducted 
^\i(h much care undci the ^upei vision of a bencher and two 
InrrMcrs Uttiug as judges in the halls of the inn*^ Bolts 
acre of an analogous character, though deemed infeiior to 
Qioot<* Both had fallen into complete desuetude until 
litcl>, when the society of Gra}^s Inn lias ic\i\ed mootlu<>s 
It is under-jtood with some succor's. 

In the early hbtory of the inns discrimination was exer- 
cised in regard to the social status of candidates for ad- 
mw^ion to Ihenu Feme, a writer of the IClh ccntim^ 
tvfoircd to by Dugdale, Mates that none were admilled 
into (he liou'^cs of court except they were gentlemen of 
bloo So also riiny, writing in the 1st century of the 
CliriMiin ii. 1 1), that before his day young 

men even of the highcsl families, of Rome were not aib 
niitted to jiractice except upon the introduction of some 
nin of consuhr rank. But he goes on to add that all 
barrier^ were then broken down, c\ti.\ thing being open to 
c^erj^body, — arcmnrki3uitcaj)pljrablc tothobarofUn^hnd 
and cl-ewhcrc in thc^ prc^'Cnt day. It nny licre be noted 
tint no dignity or title confers any tank at the bar. A 
piiv} ctinncillor, a peer’s ^on, a biionct, the sjieakcr of 
tin Hou-^e of Commons, or a knight,— all rank at the bar 
luf'rcly ar cording to their legal prcccdtncc. Fonnerly 
order- were frequently i-^ued both by llie bemhers and by 
the crown on the subject of the drc«-^, manner-, luoraK, 
and religious ob-Lr^ancC'^ of f-liulcnts and member*. Iso 
Mich interference with the liberty of the subject is now 
ic"i>gnired in the inns of court ; and, although there is Bomc 
i-embhnce of a collegiate drdpbne maintained, this is re- 
stricted to the dining in hall, where many ancient u*iages 
siirMse, and l<* the clodiig of the gites of the inns at 
luirut. 

li inn nnint lin- a eh ipel, ''ith the accompaniment of 
pr^'lc^Rr•^ and other clergy, (ho serwtes being those of 
the <*hur(h of Ihighnd. The Tniiir and the ^liddlc 
Tempi j hate joint ire of the Timplc church, a fabric 
of biirh antiquity and much dignity. The clmjicK of 
I.incolns Inn and O’rnsS Jim arc al-o \ery intert sling. 
The oificc of ])rLMcher U irn illy filled by an ecclesiastic of 
learning an I ruputi* eh by the bencliers. The principal 
functbuifiry of (his nink in ronnc\ion with the Temple 
churih is, houe^Lr, constituted by letters patent by the 
crown witliout cpbcopal instiluliun or induction, enjojing, 
n'*verthtlcss, no authorit}' indopendenth’ of the benchers, 
lb be IPs (lie title of M ist( r of the Temple. 

It lus alrc idy been ht iltd, on the authority of Foilcscue, 
thu the Miulcnts of the Inns of Court learned to dance, 
sing, and pkay instrumental music; and those nccomplish- 
fitenls found expression no doubt in the masques and 
** revels'^ for whitli the Micictics fonnerly dibUnguibhed 
Oicm-jolvcs, especially the Inner Temple and Graj’s Inn. 
Tlicsa ctitcrtainniont.s were of groit nnliqnily and much 
snguificence, invol v ing a cry considerable expense. Ta cl} n 
( y) spfi'il;^ of the re\ els at the Shddic Temple as an old 
and riotous custom, haiing relation ncilhei to airtue nor to 
policy. The last level appears to ha\o been held at the 
Inner Temple in 173 1, to mark the occasion of the elevation 
of Lord Chancellor Talbot to the wooFack. The plays 
and masques performed were sometimus repeated clsowhcie 
than in the hall of the inn, especially before the sovereign 
at court. A master of the levels was appointed, commonly 
de’^ignalcd Lord of ilisnilc, whose nuthorit}* in making tlio 
necessary arrangements was piramount. Abundant infer- 
Illation as to the scope and nature of these entertainments 
has come down to ua : one of the festivals is minutely 
'described by Gerard Leigh in his Accedence of Aimoite^ 
1612; and a tradition asenbes the first performance of 
Shakespeare’s Tticlfih Xight to a ro\el held in the Jfiddlc 
Temple hall in Februaiy ICOL At the present day no 
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Mm r?i ^ on very rare occasions, 

the liospitahty of the inus has ceased to find expiession 
sa\c III the « Grand Day held once in each of the four 
terms, ^^hen it is customaiy for the judges and othei dis- 
tinguished Msitorsto dine with the hencheis (who sit apart 
barristers and students on a dais in some state), 
and Readers leasts,” on both which occasions extra com- 
mons and wine are sened to the members attending 

thojrJiisto,} can ho 

tmctd hw k, have ah\ aj s been separate societies Fortescue, m i inn" 
between 1461 and 14/0, makes no allusion to a previous junction S 
the two inn<t Dugd ile (1671) speaks of the Temple as one socutv, 
and slntcj, that the students so incrc.ascd ju number that at length 
liiiy diMdcd into two bodies, becoming the Inner and Middle 
1 cniple n ‘•iv'ctivt ly He docs not, how er, gi\ e anj aiithont> for 
tins statunuit,or liiiiiishthedatcof thednision ThefiM lelnble 
mention of the Temple as an inu of court is to be found m the 
ra^*onZr(Urs, where, uiulerdate ^'o\embel 3410, the Inner Temple 
1 ^ college, as is also subsequent!} the Middle Teinjde. 

riic Tunplc, as the name would *5er\eto indicate, was the scat in 
Engliml of (he famous monastic order known as the Kmgbts 
Icniplars, on whoso suppression in 1312 it pns<*cd with othci of 
lliiir pn^CiNsums to the crown, and after an intcnal of some >esTs 
to llie Knights Rosjiitnlkrs of St John of JtiusaUm, who m the 
TCipi of I'dwnrd III. dcnii*‘i,il the mansion and its suriouiiding') to 
ccitaui plof^s^ors of the common law who came fiom 7havie*s Inn 
Notwithstwwhin; tlic destruction of the muniments of the Temple 
b\ fin* or l>} jwpulnr commotion, siiHicient testimou} is attajinble 
to show that m the itiiirns of Edward III. and Uiihanl 11 the 
*V\ iwplo had hc^oino the residence of the legal communities whii.h 
Ii u c Mill e maintain od tlieie a peimancnt footing 1 he tw o ^oiuties 
imitintiod ns (inints to the Knights Hosjuf dkrs of St John nntd 
the di«>-olution of tlu order in 1539, the} thin hcramc the le-<*ees 
of the Clown, md **0 rein uned until 1609, when James I made a 
gruit !>y 1( U« isp iteiit of the prcmi^jcs in iicipetuit} to the htnehtrs 
of tlu it^putuc so( ictus on a }cirl} pa}nKiit b\ each of JLIO, a 
pum* 111 wIiilJi has long ceased to be made, Inaing been bought up 
111 th( i( igii of Ch iries JJ. Ill this giniit the two inns au desenUd 
ns **the Iiunr and the Middle Temjde or Niw Temple,” and os 
being tw o out of those four colUges tlu. most famous ol all Europe ” 
for tin s(ud^ of the law Excepting the church, nothing now 
n minis of the idilucs belonging to the Knights Tcmphis, the 
jti< sent buildniga liaMiig hem almost whollj elected since the itigu 
Ol Queen Elir-ihcth or simclhc Guat Fiie,m which the nnjoi pait 
of the Imici Ttinplc perished Ihe clmich, a noble strut hue, has 
intu in the |fnnt oiiupation of the Inner and Middle Temple from 
tiTiuMmmeinoinl, — the forintr taking the southern and the latter 
the iiorlhcni half The i onnd poi tion of the church w as consecrated 
in 31^5, the inst onhou ml240 It is the higeM and moM com- 
pleti ol tlu four rcmeinnig lound chuiches in Englmd, and is built 
on the pi in ol the chmeh of the Holy Sepulchic at Jtrubdem 
Narrowh iseiping the n\agcs of the tire of 1666, this beiutiful 
1 ) 111111111 "* rmiain-* tolhisdax one of the most peifcct sptcimtns of 
rarl\ ftothu architcs-tuTc in Ihigluid, and is iininfaiiicd in the 
liigficst order in n-sped not imul} to the edifice '(self but to the 
serucis Lomhuttd willnn its walk In foimei times the hwjers 
nw iltcd then clients for consultation m the Round Church, as 
similnrlv the serjeants at-1 iw were accustomed to lesoit to St 
Paul’s C ithcdnd, wlierc each scijcaiit had a pillar assigned him 
'\hc liinn TonpU, comprehending a hall, pailnmcnt chamber, 
hbni V, ainl other buildings, occupies the site of the ancient mansion 
of the Knights Templars, hiuU about the }€ai 1240, and has fiom 
time to time heen iiioie oi less le elected and extendea, the most 
Kccnt clmiiccs in tins dncctiou dating fiom 1S70, when the pie^ent 



addition hy gift w is made by the Jhscres in 38-5 The 

xiiimbtr of volumes now in ihchbrai\ ii» 
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students of the law Clement's hxM w as an Inn of befoi 

KXnlt“.\o ^SoFof SI .Htely 

1S02, under «te of the 

it was not completed nntil 35/2, ^ TPirs Jater, 

find in the stjli of the B— .nee he.nj put 
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{he present day, has been the scene of numerous historic incidents, 
notably the entertainments given within its walls to regal and other 
parsonages from Queen Elizabeth downwards. ^ The library, which 
now contains 28,000 volumes, dates its origin from 1641, when 
Kobert Ashley, a member of the society, bequeathed his collection 
of books in all classes of literature to the inn, together with a large 
sum of mone}" ; other benefactors were Ashmole (the antiquary), 
William Petyt (a benefactor of the Inner Temple), and Lord 
StowelL From 1711 to 1826 the libra^' was greatly neglected ; 
few works were added cither by presentation or purchase^ and many 
of tbc most scarce and valuable were lost. Tlic present handsome 
librat)’ building, ’uhich stands apart from the hall, vras completed 
in 1861, the Prince of Wales attending the inauguration ceremony 
on October 31st of that year, and becoming a member and bencher 
of the society on the occasion. The JISS. in the collection are few 
in number, and of no special value. In civil, canon, and inter- 
national law, as also in divinity and ecclesiastical history, tlic 
hbraiy is very rich ; it contains also some curious works on witch- 
craft and demonology. There is but one Imi of Chancery connected 
with the Middle Temple, that of Hctn Lm, wliicli, according to 
Ongdale, was formed by a society of students previously settled at 
St George^s Inn, situated near St Sepulchre’s Church without Kew- 
gcitc ; but the date of this transfer is not known. 

Lincohi's him stands on the site partly of an episcopal palace 

erected in the time of Henry III. by Ealpli Nevill, bishop of Chi- 

ch^ter and chancellor of England, and partly of a religious lionso, 

galled Black Friars House, in Holbom. In tlic reign of Edward II., 

Hcnty ^cy, carl of Lincoln, possessed the place, which from liim 

acquired the name of Lincoln’s Inn, probablv becoming an Inn or 

Court soon after Ins death (in 1310), though* of its existence as a 

place or legal study there is little authentic record until the time 

of Henry 1 L (1424), to which date the existing muniments reach 

back. The fee simple of the inn would aj)pcar, however, to have 

remained vc>,ted intlie see of Chichester ; and it was not until 1580 

^ society which for centuries had occupied the inn as 

absolute ownersliip of it. The old hall, built 

oiZ- if tempoiarily Tised as one of the 
courts Or tllB /\P 1 • 


Among many curious customs maintained in this inn is that ot 
drinking a toast on grand days ''to the glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory of Queen Elizabeth." Ot the .special circum- 
stances originating this display of loyalty there is no record. The 
Inns of Cliancery connected mth Gray's Inn arc Staple’s and 
Barnard's Inns. Staple's Inn w.ts an Inn of Chancery in the reiffn 
of Henry and is prohablj; of yet earlier date. Readings and 
moots were obsen-cd lierc with regularity. Sir Simonds d'Ewes 
mentions attending a moot in Febmary 1C24. Barnard’s Inn 
anciently designated Mackworth Inn, was an Inn of Chancery in 
the reign of Henry VI. It was then and still is held of llic dean 
and chapter of Lincoln, to whom a fine of £1400 is paynhlo even- 
fourteen years, ^ 



ti,ro tibrary, was completed in 1845: 

the Queen attending the uiaugiuation ceremony (October 1.31 Tlia 

^nni? ^ a collection of lawbooks the most complete 
m the conntiy— owes its foundation to a bequest of John 

ennehed by donations aiifl hvtiip “b^rj has been much 

tions of boUs on speci.il silUcts by purchase of collec- j 

and valuable series of +!,’» also an extensive , 

volumes. Tlie Inns of Cb-fnpp^!l ^o^^Fehending 43,000 1 

Tharie's Inn and SSS f Lincoln’s ^Inn' arc 1 

students of the law in the time of Edwawl m” residence of 
by Fortescue nc Tint-in^ til., and is mentioned 


by Fortescue as havi^" is mentionc, 

Inn for some centuries ° It thncLfu Lincoln’; 

inn was sold by tKi^chers ^ 

clmacter as a place of le/ral n/inA . . it ceased to have any 

report of students rhont^the vew i 40 e -Lz'i became the 

societj- of Lincoln’s Inn in 1547 ^iriSirur*" .Ly the 

from that date it has ceascl rebuilt, but 

There is no leaTon to 2nno!f community, 

uity than the nihor ° Grays Inn is of less .anti- 



cristence as an Inn of'Conrt after '‘^"ndant cridcnce 

the site of the manor of PortSoftei?*'®: inn stands upon 

the dean ami chapter of St Paul’s ^ aiicient times to 

the noble family of Gre? dfwfUn^ ^ subsequently the pron^ty of 
from which a grant of tha eventually of the cro^ 

since discharjd Vl SyS ®«uy S 

IS of handsome desi^ KnJ L The hail of thS 

generai character and nrran"einenf!*^^® ^Iiddle Temple hall in its 
year 1,5G0. Tlie chapel completed about the 

~Wtl..l,namg iU 1?4uy wT S' ^ «>' WuS 
?"“■ ""'"S «m>II md’in&ifal','"' y"'*" '“"■oniena It to 
features of any kind. Thp lacking architectum] 

earlj history of the libnrv tii«. , rtlo is known of the 
It 111 the_ society’s lecords^’n iucidentallv 


ongin or 
m.ade of 


The Kinf/s Inns, Duhlin, tlie legal school in Ireland 
correisponds closely to the English Inn, of Court, and is in 
many respects in unison with them in its regulations witli 
regard to the admission of students into the society, and to- 
the degree of barrister-at-law, as also in the scope of the 
examinations enforced, Ihoiigb no final examination is now 
reijuired for call to the bar. Of the twelve terms reouired 
to be kept, however, by a student, four must be spent at 
an Inn of Court in London, admission to wliich is obtained 
in the usual manner, but exempt from stamp duty, on the 
certificate of the under treasurer that sucli duty has been 
paid in Ireland. ^ Until lately two years were required to 
be thus passed in London, — the stipulation dating as far 
back as lo42 (33 Henry lUII. c. 3). Down to ISGG the 
course of education pursued at the King’s Inns diflered 
from the English Inns of Court in tliat aandidates for 
admission to the legal profession as attorneys and solicitors 
carried on their studies with those aspiring to the hi^^hei- 
grade of the bar in the same building under a professor 
specially appointed for this purpose,— herein following the 
usage anciently prevailing in the Inns of Chance^ in 
London, which, as has already been stated, has loiif' s*ince 
alien into desuetude. This arrangement ivas j<ut an end 
to by the statute 29 & 30 Viet. c. 84. The origin of 

L ^ when traced back to the reign of Edward 

Iri / legal society designated Collett’s Inn was 
established ; but, being situated without tbc walls of the 
city, the mn was destroyed by an insurrectionary baud. In 
the rei^ of Edward HI. Sir Robert Preston, chief baron of 

1 g <^1 residence within the city to the 

lepl body, which then took the name of Preston’s Inn 

ana a collegiate discipline maintained. In 1542 tho Imri 

cSii &nS^Si7CiTr 

literature. It is based ^nrin^ * ’ comprises all kinds of 
in 1787 of the hrtfan^^^ " niode 

Robinson, and is »i 87 nfnmn.i bbrarj^ of Mr Justice 




Btacon nf ‘ ^ ansmee^; 


by tir Act oiTsof ™»f=rrcd 

in 1886 (6 * 7 Wni IvT Sn'" butnbrogated 
professional etiquette tlip discipline and 

differ but littAom IheirPn Jr/ 
style of costume is enforced fho° brethren. The samo 
IS entorced, the same gradations of-rank— 
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ftttomcy-gcneral, Foiicitor-gcncral, queen’s counsel, jjnd ordi- 
nan' barristers — being found. There are also serjeanU-aN 
hw limited, however, to three in number, and designated 
Ut, 2d, and 3d Fcrjcant; and, unlike their English brethren, 
these arc not as yet in coui?e of extinction. The King» 
Inns do not provide chambers for business? purpO'Cs : there 
is consequently no aggregation of counsel in certain locali- 
ties, as is the ca«c in London in the Inns of Court and 
their irunicdiate vicinity. j 

The coqK?r.ition known as the raczrlO/ of in 

Edinburgh corresponds vrith the Inns of Court in London 
and thc'^KJngs Inn^ in Dublin («ec Apvoc.tTr„ vol. i, p. 
ITS). The cnnslilutiou of the faculty differ.- in many 
rc.^p?ct^ however, from the E«gU-h and Irish pocietic<, ’ 
Tbeic b no tc^cmblance to the qua^-i-conegiate discipline 
and ttfi: usage,- and cu-toai- prevailing in an Iim t;f Cinirt, 
There 14 no governing Inuly similar to the l>cncher?. The ^ 
pre-ident oiccbyj by general vote of the whole b^dy of the 
and i^ de^-ignated dean of faculty. Cntil a 
t^*ccut ihte no precedence excepting that uf the lonl advocate 
(who performs nnny oi the duties of the attorney-general 
in n«ghnd), the dean (d faculty, and the solicitor-general 
W. 1 - n c^rrniryl. Xow thc-c officer^ and the cv-hw-officers 
of the thrown obtain pitent- queen- C'»un<cl. 'Die 
faealtyi! pi>-.-f*^el of a hall and cxb*a=ivc library build- 
in*^- sUmVod beneath and adjoining the Parliament Hou^e, 
vluch have l>:on much added to in the pre^'^ent centurva 
The b:>dy rcguhtv- all nutters conncctcvl with admi^cior. 

to it- rank®. ^ 

Advontc- are not rc-piircJ to (n,-- any portion of their 
ftudcntOiip in London, a' i« the cv:> with member^ of the 
Iri-h inn. On the other hand. ad%ocitc.- of the ScvUMi 
|>ar de^irin" to change tlie scene «*f llieir profc'-ional 
bd^our-v to tlic English m^lr^j^oli* derive no advantage as 
!iuch (excepting when pleading in aj‘j»oil4 at the bar of the 
nou«c of Lortls and in before the judicial committee 
of thepriv'A* council), but top;=- through the ordinary 
curriculum* cf the Engli-h irtudent before acquiring the 
ncc^-"-ary st^tu^ ; and in Hbo manner an Lnglbh or Iri^a 
lurri'der seeking admi--ion to the J^cotti-h bar mu^t go 
thr’^ngh the cour^a prr3rri)>:d by the faculty. 


a* . by-\. Ar'os 

: Oac Kh . JrnM-i rV., 2 l/*b, KTj ; T o- ^ 7 

tcn4 - PoT'-c. • I M IPtS; ‘h^ 

(ir-irnb ioTi-^r; 3 jiv>Jn:/'‘'l to isj.pdm into th- 
Cir.nc'ry, 1655; IMI, h V 

ZtVWVt /n*T, 2d ed.. StiUhary, /.i ”T1 

1S72; Lni-^ 1550-^0 ; Q, nrt^rly i.n.rr, V 

7,1 -t in ISOO: MneVay, r^f 0 Cm*ri rf . 

1579. 

LKOCULATIOX. See Sir\r.t-Pox. n ? 

lKOWrw\ZLA\V(9l47),ancicntly.Tung-Brc5lau,thcchiet 

town of a circle in the govcniniont district of Bromberg, 
fittnted on an eminenco in tlie mo«t fptile part of Uw 
Prns-ian i.ro-.ince of Posen, 23 miles south-east of the tovm 
of Bromberg. It is the seat of a local court, and has seve- 
ral churches a sj-nagoguc, and a gj-mna^ium. Iron-founding 
the manufacture of machinery, and an active trade ni cawm 
and country prodnee arc carried on. In the vicim } 
important .-alt works and a sulphur mine, and IS i 
theVc has been a brine bath c'-tablishmcnt witlun t^e town. 
Inowrazlav is mentioned as carlyas llSSjand ' 

ral limes in the mediajval history of the Teutonic J 

order. Tlie population in 1873, inclnjling the garrison and 
the neishboiirin!! Grostnow, was 914i. 

IN'Q'UCST, “See Coroner. 


I^ QCISITIO^, Tiic, IS the same usnallv given to 
that organization which was established in Spain in the 
IDth century for the detection and suppression of heresv. 
The “ Holy Office,*’ as it was styled, was, however, onlv 
the development of a system which, in the hands of the 
preaching orders, had easted from the beginning of the 
13th centmy; and this in turn did but enforce anew the 
old view tliat the church is bound to correct all immorality 
or misbelief. The subject has therefore three distinct 
periods : — (I) the treatment of heresy and vice before the 
13 th century ; (2) the Dominican Intjuisition, dating from 
the council of Toulouse in 122D (3) the Spanish Inquisi- 

tion, whicli began in 1480. The second and third periods 
express a different principle from that which guided the 
first ; for the earlier inquiry into heresy or vice was a part 
of the episcopal functions, while the second period sprang 
out of the anti-episcopal and anti-fendal revival of the 
preaching order-, and the third went with the establish- 
ment of a centralized monarchy in Spain, and its claims to 
a political-religious supremacy in Europe. The first was 
not directed again-t any special heresy : the second was 
callerl forth h\* the Albigen-ian movement, and the literarj- 
and artistic independence of southern France : the third 
expressed the views of Spanish orthodoxy in its struggle 
with .Tew and Moor, and, when that contest was done, it 
' attacked Protestantism, becoming, in union with the 
•Tesuits, the fighting power of the Catholic reaction of the 
lOth century. The original episcopal Inquisition never 
. forgave its more vigorous and better oiganized successor f 
the Spanish Office” was nowhere introduced without a 
strugRle, but the Kefomiation left episcopacy almost 
piowcrless in northern Europe, while in the south the 
renewed and autocratic papacy discouraged the independ- 
ence of bishops, and tru-ted itself mainly to the order of 
.Ic-us and the Holy Office. , . , - . 

, Tlic Inquisition was an outcome of that desire for safety 
' in the truth which distinguishes Christianity from most 
. other forms of faith. K men feel safe, they charitab.y 
' wi-h others to be also safe, — hence missionary heroisms ^ 
' thev fear whatever may endanger their safety, and long 
i to clear it awav,— hence persecution ; they arpe that if 
thev make a convert they save a soul, and if not that 
the' stiff unbeliever is too dangerous to he left, wnence 
come imprisonments and the stake. So 
and state were distinct, the heretic simply 
t.rivilcges ms a member of a religious body ; but when 
^tateand church became, in theory at leimt, conterminom:, 
thi- twoccss availed no longer, and the ueretichad to he 
nit away bv the state, while the church became ever 
Lore industrious in seeking ont error, Jsow, in religion 
matters men have always tried to make things easier by 
mnltinlvin" difficulties ; they secure safety by exact state- 
ment and minute definition. Creeds and formnlan^ cease 
Sr-ymbols of a general consent, and become, instead, 

S-r. "■“S'".. “ ' 5 “ 5 . tfssS 

ausio., tor tlo »»oI 



hr rue aoOTiuin; , i. a 

ing out and correct!^ error ^ndica^ Sinai 

the eaily ^«Sy*with all faithful dfligence 

that the priest gtrangc 

to banish and ' ord” is a pale reflexion of 

doctrines contrary to gp-jecopacy thus providing the 
this ancient c^rge. “ .oon offered to enforce the 

instruments, thetempora p of Constantine and 

sentences of the church : by 

SMSgX. CS»'d to dool. ,rf.d d« r5r 
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INQUISITION 


<ipv(rta?, by tbe secular arm, enabled tbe cburcli to achieve 
her object without dipping W own hands in blood. Thus, 
about 316, Constantine issued an edict condemning the 
Donatists to lose their goods; and in 382 Theodosius 
declared the hlanichmaus guilty of death, and confiscated 
their goods. Later on, in 769, we learn in the capitularies 
of Charles the Great that each bishop must visit all his 
“Parcechia,” or diocese, teach truth, correct morals, see 
that the clergy hold the right faith, and, on the Saxon 
■border, stop the use of any pagan rites. Charles the 
Bald in 844 orders the bishops to preach and confirm the 
•people, and to inquire into and correct their errors, “ub 
populi errata inquirant et corrigant.” In this inquisition, 
as in other matters, the church long felt the impress of the 
organizing power of Charles the Great; it helped forwards 
the episcopal dominance in the 9th and 10th centuries. 
Still, it claimed no special authority, and its action was very 
partial, and dependent on the temper and energy of each 
particular bishop. Sometimes it was raised into activity 
by some bolder movement of independence, as when in. 
Italy in the 11th century the bishops attacked the Patarines, 
under the impulse of Hildebrand, or as when it was used as 
an implement for the reduction of the archbishopric of 
Milan under the papal authority. 

2. But when a time of new life came to Europe early in 
Ae 13 th century, and orthodoxy was threatened by the 
brilliant speculations of southern France, a great revival in 
the church met the independent movement outside, and the 
rise of the Preaching Friars gave a new direction to the 
relations be^een religion and the world. Then, as in later 
days, the Renaissance shook off many restraints, the good 
with the bad ; and art went with religions speculation and 

ment of the inquisitorial system, was directed almost 
entirely against opinions, and moral questions were left 
on one side. To this period we owe the technical i^e 

had^^sLniS Inquisition. Hitherto they 

had signified, specially m France, officers inouirin^ 

matters of taxation; honaotortU they are Sd to 
lours in Ubd, m the time of Alexander III, the title 
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"nrandavit taj„*,W fieri oonte tareSsSeS 
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Similarly, in 1203, Innocent III. sent Peter of Castolnau 
and Ralph, two Cistercians of Fontevrault, to preach down 
the Albigensian heresy ; and when persuasion availed liltlo 
he added to them Arnauld, abbot of Fontevrault, and named 
the three his apostolical legates, ordering them to deal more 
sharply with the heretics. The murder of Peter (hencefor- 
ward styled St Peter Martjw) in 1209 led to the outbreak 
of that cruel and disastrous war, the crusade of Simon of 
Jlontfort against the Albigcnsians. But little success 
attended the effort of these earlier Inquisitors till the)' were 
joined by the too famous Castilian Dominic, who, having 
in 1215 accompanied the bishop of Toulouse to Rome, laid 
’before tbe pope a scheme for a new order of preaching 
friars, whose special function should bo the overthrow of 
heresy ; Innocent III. approved the order in 1215 and 
Hoiiorius III. confirmed it in 1216. It spread swiftly 
through Europe, and the charge of the Inquisition was soon 
entrusted almost entirely to it. Hitherto there had been 
no regular tribunal; now, as the war in southern Franco 
went on and the strife became more fierce, a stricter 
orpnization was introduced. While the strong current of 
indepeMcnt opinion was being stemmed in Italy, Pro- 
vence, France, and Spain, the resistance gave compactness 
to the new system. St Dominic establi.slied three orders — 
m his friars, (2) a female order, and (3) the “Militia of 

became the \\ orking force of the inquisitornil sj^stem : they 
were also styled “ the Familiars of tlie Holy Office ” 

* T Inquisition owes 

i!! ^ J Toulouse in 1229 itw’as 

agreed that each bishop should appoint one priest, and one 

S more laymen, to inquire, under oath and 

with much secrecy, into heresy. In 1234 the Dominican.s 

SoSr^Xm infi«is>itorial office in 
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resisted this ultmtiirtnioTiiP*’ ^^®Uallican Church stoutly 
it no help; churches and bishops gave 

victims of the Holv Offipn . became asylums for the 

consequently but very nartlnl^ movement had 

effectively used bv S .®“®oess. It was more 

though that greedvnrinpi crush the Templars, 

the Inquisition laving hand^'^ ^y^aterfered when helound 
wealthy Jews. ChariMV ®l^ccial preserve, the 

to meet the pressure erppfpd°^ Dienchmen for heresy, and 
them the ill-omenS ^ a f Prisons, among 

quiet in France till the Eeformt?^^ Inquisition was 

the time of Francis I I« S — ? aroused it in’ 
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orthodoxy, while 
it 5ccurcfl tlic IMy Oftice the \\eaUli of the accused, 
and the accused were usually among the v.valthici:t in the 
land. Wc can trace the abcolule inju.^-tice of the institution 
on page, and mu'^t only wonder that eren in thos 
daVj^ men could endure it^cxistenca 

lion was C'taWUhcd under Dominican ...j. 

as I-2t ; Rmmne Menunis faajoa*> frc-cx) of the “Domini 
Canes” in R ^faria Xovclb nt Florence, with its black 
and whitvihouiul'* chafing off the W4d\e^ from the holy fold, 
b;;aT- living nitnes? to tho power of tlie institution end 
V,s influence over the Italim imagination. If D}Tncrichn 
look givc-» a view of the nd:v of procedure, the MS. 
UJ*'r or of Judgment-, printed in 

jvirt by Litnhorrh, and cuutaiidng the act> of the Toulou-e 
OSlc: from 1305 to 1322, give^ us a full account of tho-o 
rule.- Todutjcd to practice in the earliest tribunal of the 
rccoiiHlTuctcd Office- Iktuveu the two ue can create for 
oan*:lvc> a compute imagtM/f tho inctitutmn, and judge of 
it- pow:ir ov»;r tho intellect-. ^ ju!-, ond hodic-of the quick- 
witted ^iuitherner-* Itiqut-Uors were at a later lime 
br-ju^ht into Fnglaud to cimbat the ’WickliOitc opinion--. 

3. Thonah it fnccecd^itl, v’itli help of the terrible lay- 
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outset the Holy Office was ultramonfaDa Kor indeed is 
there good ground for HefeUA contention, in which he U 
followed by the Benedictine Gams of Eatiabon, that the 
Inquirition was entirely a state institution ; the state did 
j take part in it, and tried to draw its own selfish advantages 
I from it, and it was also in name a royal tribunal ; butlt*: 

j i^jnrit Ti'as comjjletely Dominican, and the impube of it 

r that even in those ( papal; nor can the church be relieved from the just odium 
In Italjj the Inquiri- j which pre'?';es on the memory of the iu'^titution. 

1 Mipenrsiuri ^ early j The first iuquL-itors named in 1480 were Dominicans. 

w-r. . - tribunal was established at Serille, where they were 

but sullenly received. Early in 1481 they began t^ork. 
and before that year was out had burnt 598 victims in 
ScNille alone, besides inan 3 * effigies of those who had 
i happily escaped. The Je^suit historian Mariana assures ns 
1 that in this year full 2000 were burnt in the archbishopric 
j of Seville and the bishopric of Cadia; the Quemadero, or 
cremation-place, built at this time by the prefect of Seidlle, 
not far from that city, a square platform of stone, was a 
grim altar on which the lives of almost dafl}' victims 
aiceaded in clouds of smoke to heaven. Tliis new blessing, 
houever, was hut unvrillingly welcomed by the Spaniards ; 
the capital of Cai-tile remembered its ancient learning and 
splendour, and tlic Tscaltb and intelligence of its^ old 
Jfoonsix inhabitant 5 ; complaints and protests poured in on 
Sixtus IV-, especially from the bishops; and in 1483, in 
one of hU briefs the pope actually ordered a softening of 
the rigours of the Holy Office; he ab-o named the arch- 
bbhoi) of Seville, D, Inigo ^kfanriquez, his sole judge of 


♦auoriiy . — — — 

to Htch ft VL^o^'cft;nIftI^i^ fo'^terc-l i Tliomas of Torqnenjsda (do Tonxeremta) was ^ 

f'u'-'ro.t "-n- of vron;r. JiAoj,, them and tho old Sktus TV. inquiEltor-gcneral for Cas lie and Leon. From 
^'i.nijard-^ rmo-ldtrfi a p'-n^'tonl grudge; the ! him the institution received its Ml orgaaizatioB. He 

demind'.-l more ‘trh.gcnt mt-vure-. ognin=t >'><3 r /i!r,^iW ^ six apostolical 

th .light ; t h? v.-.ir of Ix.Tn XIV. apln^t f | fis'eaf nrocnra?or, il.ref secretaries, an alguazil 



linos cUiol inoiivc! icu V,; T r'"' ■ r.Vr,lfX nUo -.nnom^^ A)! the officials irere wit 

Iu'ju(«tthn in .S[/nri -( 1 ; the Mi^intion- ami lU-fc.ding ^ tr - ^ it wa-s the interest of all 

agiiiM tho noiv'chriMLons- ( 2 ) the iridi of Ferdiunml ^ neverrundry; Torque- 

and tilielh to «{r.ngt!ien tho coriiinetne-'s of thtir union, g, gg„er as Ferdinand for profit from 

thrcittacd by the f-einrati^t tcndeiicics of the wealthy ejarce ; the chief spoils ol the institution feU 

and ^to■Jr= ; and f 3 ) ab-n-c all, the hope of a nnh 1 .oo.y from hr u accession of strength rras at Rome, 

cnflscition., a charactcrMle rvhich ..-peciaUy mark- tho the Inquisition, as it rras now 

hi-vt .rv of tho f!pvii-h Inquisition. The motive of -trictly , Tbh rojal comou ^ ^ Toronemada 
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comeo up peipetually. In no part of Spain tlie 
v^tem well received ; tlie resistance in Aragon passed into 
JLto«ion, ,.Heh«ereonlr ^ h 

united effotte o! tie Domtmrans, tie 
soverei'^ aided to some extent by tbe Old j +i ^ 

<; e?SSl not of Jettfai origin), wiose jedonsj- tottat ds t ie 
now Chrielions nnd fie Moors led ttem to favour a system 

which repressed their rivals. venrlr atkI 

The Holy Ofnee had now free scope for its 

its procedure, arranged by Torqaemada, vriU ^ «.ithia 
thoroughly it succeeded in ternfying all who came i\ithia 
its reaSj. ^ When an accused or suspected person was fii^t 
delated to the Inquisition, a preliminary inqmry was held, 
and the results of it laid before the tribunal. If the 
tribunal thoucht it a case for interference, and it usually 
did so. the informers and witnesses were re-esamined, and 
tlicir evidence, with all suspicious circumstances wMch 
?.tial could rake together, drawn out and submitted to a 
body of monastic theologians called “ the Qualifiers of the 
Holy Office.” The character of these officials was at stake, 
and their honour involved ; they could hardly be expected 
to report well of the accused, or there might be a suspicion 
as to their own orthodox}*. When they had given in their 
opinion against the accused, he was at once removed to the 
secret priaou of the Office, where all communication with 
the outer world was entirely cut off from him.^ Then 
followed three “ first audiences,” in which the officials did 
their utmost to W’ring a confession out of him, so that he 
might be made to rank as a penitent, and enjoy the charity 
of his ponsecutor-. If, however, he was stiff, the charges 
agaiiiit him were re-formed, and the fiscal in charge of the 
CISC demanded tortui'c to extort confession. This in the 
tjrlier time's of the institution followed frequently, and 
Iiad many forms of ingenious cruelty, as to which Llorente, 
who had good means of judging, declares that “none of the 
descriptions of them can be accused of exaggeration. ” 
After torture, the shattered victim was carried to the 
audience chamber, and called on to make his answer to the 
cliargoa, which were now read to him for the first time. He 
was next a^ked whether he desired to make any defence. 
If so. lie had to chooae a lawyer from a list of those 
employed by his accusers, and the defence was little but 
a mockcrv*. After this process, wliich sometimes lasted for 
month'*, the qualifiers were again called in, and gave their 
final opinion, wliich was almost always adverse, on the 
whole case. Then followed the sentence, with opportunity 
of an apj)cal cither to the “ Suprem<a ” — which was useless, 
as being an appeal to the tribunal again — or to Home. 
The papal treasury by these aj)peals obtained a large income; 
for money was the only valid argument. Thus the 
Inquisition got the victim’s property by confiscation, and 
the lapacy the wealth of liis friends in the appeal. If 
the s^jutence was, as did sometimes occur, an acquittal, the 
poar wretch might slink home without redress or reconi- 
p nvj for imprisonment, and the agony of the trial and the 
torture; if it was a condemnation, the victim was made 
the lentre of an nvioAa-fc, dressed in a sanbemto, or con- 
d.miv.l mans robe, and eventually, at tbe open place of 
txucutmn, infonncd ^ to his fate. He might be either 
rccnnctlul, and then, as a penitent, had to undergo 
P'ualties almost wor=e than death, or “relaxed,” that is, 

the secular arm for burning, —for the 
lU'ly Office shed no blood. 

, in'itrunjent by which the purity of 
< hn*tcndomwa-* tobea«=d^tcdanddtffi^^^^ “misericordia 
tJjG motto of tliG institution nine 


confiscated. There was an enormous ciwd of exiles 
who wandered to different shores of the Mediterranean, 
carrying misery and plague in their tram. A few years later, 
under l^psrvision of Cardinal Simenes, the Moors were 
also ordeW to be converted or to go ; the Morescoes, or 
Christianized Moors, suffered constant persecution through- 
out the 16th. century, until finally they too were expelled 
by Philip IIL in 1609. Jews, Moom, and Morescoes made 
up over three millions of the wealthiest and most intelligent 
inhabitants of Spain ; the loss in trade, agriculture, and 
manufactures was incalculable ; in seventy years the popul- 
ation fell from ten to six millions. 

Ximenes was tbe greatest organizer, after Torquemada, 
of the Office ; he divided the whole Inquisition into ten 
tribunals,--Seville asthe capital, Jaen, Toledo, Estremadura, 
Murcia, Valladolid, Majorca, Pampeluna, Sardinia, and 
Sidly ; and, though the bishops still resisted his authority, 
he carried his will through with a high haud. The Inquisi- 
tiou was set up in all the colonies and dependencies of 
Spain ; it established itself, as a theological quarantine, at 
all the harbours, and greatly checked the development of 
Spanish trade. The horror of the English at the institu- 
tion was much due to the collision of the’ English traders 
and adventurers of Queen Elizabeth’s day with the Inquisi- 
tion on the Spanish main, and to its interference with that 
freedom of traffic which they desired. The new Inquisition 
was set up in the I^etherlands by Charles V. in 1522 ; it 
was exceedingly severe, and greatly hated by the people 
(see Hollar'd) under Philip II. and Alva. In Portugal 
the Holy Office established itself in its sharpest form, and 
continued there in full force even when the J esuits were 
suppressed. It was introduced into France under Henry 
II. (1557), though its hold on that country was small 
In Italy it had free course during the 16th century and 
vigorously supported the Catholic reaction, especially when 
the very soul of the Inquisition, ilichele Ghislieri, had 
ascended the pontifical throne as Pius V. Its organization 
was also strengthened by Sixtus V., who secured it at Boma 
The hand of the Holy Office was outstretched against 
all ; no lofty dignity in church or state, no eminence in art 
or science, no purity of life, could defend from its attacka 
It is said to have threatened Charles V. and Philip 11.; it 
persecuted Archbishop Carranza, head of the oliurch in 
Spain ; destroyed De Dominis, archbishop of Siialatro ; it 
smote Galileo, murdered Giordano Bruno, attacked Pico 
di ^lirandola, and even is said to have threatened Coesar 
Borgia. With equal vigour, in combination with the 
Jesuits, the Inquisition made war on books and learning, 
religious or secular alike ; we have seen how baleful was its 
effect in earlier days on literature and art in Provence, 
and in the time of the Catholic sovereigns on the material 
well-being of Spain. “In the love of Christ and his maid- 
mother,” says Queen Isabella, “ I have caused great misery, 

I and have depopulated towns and districts, provinces and 
kingdoms.” 

The statistics of death at the hands of the Inquisition 
in Spain given by Llorente show how the institution gradu- 
ally lost force ; the average number in each year steadily 
diminished after the beginning of the 17th century; and 
in the 18th torture was abandoned, and the deaths dropped 
three or even less in the year. In Italy it was 


abolished in Parma and Tuscany about 1769, in Sicily in 
1782; tbe spirit of the 18th century v ‘ 



_ _ ^ century was all against the 

Office, though it lingered on. In the Bevolution wars 
Aapolcon sternly crushed it wherever he came across it, 
Spain in 1808, and in Borne in 1809. Down to 1809 
gives as the figures for Spain alone — burnt alive 
effigy 17,659, and imprisoned, &c., as penitents, 
-ikf ter the hand of Napoleon 
taken off, the institution revived again at Borne and at 
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3 Iadrid ; but its tcctb ivere gone ; and it coaid do little 
bat eboTT a murderous svilL Tbe last cajitcl imiiishiEents 
were tho-e of a Jew who was burnt, and a Quaker fthool- 
rna-'ter banged, in Siain in 1 S 2 C, Still, it* roi'ce is 
sometimes beard: in I 55 G Pics IX issaed an encyclical 
against somnambulism and clairvoyaucs, callbs on all 
bi=bop« to inquire into and snppre J tbe scandal and in 
18 G.J he uttered aq anatbernc agaicit frssicz=^ns tbe 
secular foas of the Inquisition. ^ 

Ths occupation of Rome in ISTO {~ee Italy) drove tbe 
paj/aev and tbe Inqui-ition into tbe Vatican, and there at 
last .Tobn Ban vans vision feems to Lave found fclnl'me:^! 
Yet, tboagb powerless, tbe institution is not boj>clcs5 ; 'tbe 
CclLolic writers on tie subject, after long silence or uceasr 
apology, now acknowledge tbe facts, and £.f b to jastTfv 
them. In^ the tzrly times of tbe Holy OfSca its friend 
^ve it high honour j Paramo, the inquisitor, declares that 
it b.-gan with Adam and K%e ere ih^y left Paiadise: Paul 
n’. announced tliat tbeSpani-b Inqui-ition wa? founded bv 
tbe iaspiratinn of the Holy Spirit: 3 fu 2 irefii cjlL* it "an 
indispcn-able sebstitafe to the eburcb for the original 'df: 
of miracle- crercred by tbe awtlcs.” Acd row aaain. 
from IS 75 to this day, a crowd of defc-nders bas ri-'.n~up; 
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FataefV,ies«rEnd the Irn-brual: Jesafe intlea- iourrM 
-^r^.^^'^^^^^-^isoEsLnent: Orti y bare in* 

“ Genaaay, and C. Podli"m 
E..g:nai ^aie ^be same tore : it i= a remarkable 
Eoa, dee pardj: to despairat tbe progress of ‘c n 
to the I^tidsm of tbe late pepe, Kc.- LX H i-'Cy 
crediole first stitt r.r;& I jt 


t'i-*''-* — x> , J fp*vJK.n* , Kct. ir- 7 - F 

X .0 t ^Xf c* tr*c*7ri. >* Sj 


^ Jlv*rrft c^f r/wri'/ fj-' rJr i^r l> :-s. x 
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I XSAXITY 1®^ a gt eerie term applied to cerfein morbid 
mcrital eondrtioj’i®' produezd by difcct or di 5 ec .“2 c: 
tie brain. The ‘^vnonjni- in men or le” freqeent u-e cre 
mental dicnation, denngement or nbemtion. mad- 

nes®. nnHoundnet- of Djicd. There ere mnnr d!®e;-e? o: the 
general sptcin prf>Juct:\e of dl^tcriano. of tha mcntnl 
fncnltic' trliich, either on ccooant of their tnm-ient nature, 
from ih^ir being c-«**«c:nt€d r,:th tie conr®2 of a pzrficdcr 
disease, or fram tbair slight ic.tcn®itT, are not included 
under the head of insanity proper. Fr»*m a fitricflj 
scieafiSc foint of vierr it cannot be doubted that the Jerer 
pvdeat in Lis ddirinm. or the druneerd in h:= excitement 
or «t*apor, is insane — tliat, tba bn::n of either Leirg nnder 
ths infiucaca of a morbi£c agent of a poL^cn. the mental 
faculties are deranged : yet 'achdeningement^nre regarded 
fnnCiional disturlcnccs. »>,. disterbanoe.® prodcc^d hr 
agencies which erj^oricace tell^ wiiL in iLe majority of 
ca®S 5 . j*as~ off v^ithin a given period Trithoat j^erraaneat 
re-nlls on the tismes of the organ TI12 comprehsarive 
i^ientyic view of the poritioa K that all di=ea.s£S of the 
nerrea^ whether jrimaTy or secondary, congenital 

or acquired, should, in the words of Grieringcr, be regarded 
as one inseparable Vihole^ of which ths «tH:nlIed mental 
diseases comprisa only a moderate proporti^*D. However 
imx^ortant it may 02 for the physician to keep tLb principle 
before liim, it may be freely admitted that it cannot be 
carried out fully in practice, and that sociel c: 7 r.s 5 derations 
compel the medical profesrion and tbe public at large to 
dra-n an arbitrary line bitween s^jch fonctiond di'sas®? 
of the nervous system ss hysteria, Lrp''<hoadria 5 is. and 
deJirium on the one hand, and such cordirioLS as icania, 
melencholh, and dementia on the other. 

All attempts at a short definition of the term iassni^ 
have proved unsatlc^facloiy; pcrhap»sthe nearest apprr.^h 
accuracy is attained by the rough staterceat that it i? o 
<iiron^c of hrain ip^Jitcinff cltroric 

ne^^al ryrpptoTiuf — the terra disease being mei in it= 
widest acceptation. But even this definition is at once too 
coraprehenrive, as under it might be included certaiu of 
the functional dstarbsnees alluded to. sad to:^ exclcrira 
a- it does not comprehend caiisin Tsre trztizhoTj form®. 
.Still taken over all this may be accepted as the lec.^ 
defective short deSnitioa ; and moreover it possesses the 


great irracticsi advantage ci keeping before the studec* the 
primszT fact t^t insanity h the ^nlt of dxs5a.-e of the 
brain, that it is not a mere iujuatericl ciserder of tie 
intellect. In the earlfe^it epccis 0 : medicine the corporeal 
character of insanity w£= gtnereliy admitted, and it wa-^ 
not until tie EUperstiticu.® ignorance of the iliddls Ages 
had oi/Iiferated the screntxf c. though hr vo r.eacs sItt&vs 
accurate, deduction' of the early writer® that any theory of 
its pnrsly p^cbical character arcse. At the present day it 
is unEece-sary to combat such a theory, a® it b universally 
accepted that the brain i® the organ through wHcii xneatd 
phenomena are manifested, and therefore that it is im- 
possil^Ic to oonceive cf the existence of an insane mind 
in a healthy brain. On thb basis insanity may La de- 
Seed cs C 0 E®L®tieg in tporl^d rord^f^op^ of the l/rair, dt 
ffnjVt fjj ffjn a^iort, fjf o^^tred of its 

iiflr*avr^ irduotd Iv locat or rsortjd 

0:3*1 cl ara^Teriud ljV7iO'^-d*r:*dojjf:t**rf^ fJJifcroiWy 

or of one or rrore of Vr prydural 

funefiopr. Tavs inscLitr i- not s ;mp!e condition: it 
comprises a large nuinber of di^eand st&tes cf the brain, 
which have been gathered under one popular terra op 
prrrmr,*- of Cental defect or aberrat'cu being the predomi- 


nant symj/tom. 

The insanities are shaq^fy divided into two gnat clapes 

the Congenital and the Acquired. Under the head cf 

Concinitar Ihsadtj fall fo le considered all c£=es in 
whldn from whatever cause, brain development ha® been 
arrest^ with consequent impctentiality of deph^pment 
of the mental faculties j cinder thet of Acqciren Icsam.y 
all th^'se in which the brain has been bom healthy, but has 
s^e^ from morbid processe® affecting it primarily, rr 
from diseased states of the general g-stem implicating Jt 
secondarily. In studying the can.-.at:oa of the-e two gra^t 

clashes, it vrfflbe found that certain remote inf pence® exr^t 

which are believed to he commonly predispising: the-^e 
vrill be considered as ®uch. leaving the irozfnxte or ext^- 
iuz causes until each r]£®s wirh its genera comes unoer 
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increased. This is in consonance witli the observation of 
dUease of whatever nature, and is dependent in the case of 
insanity on the wear and tear of nerve tissue involved in 
the strigglo for existence, the physically depressing effects 
of pauperism, and on the abuse of alcohcdic stimulants, 
each of which morbid factors falls to be considepd separateb 
as a proximate cause. (2) Naiionahti/.— In ^e face of the 
impekect social statistics afforded by most European and 
American nations, and in their total absence or inacces- 
sibility amongst the rest of mankind, it is mipossible to 
adduce any trustworthy statement under this head. ^ {d) 
Occdpntion.—'ihfiTt is nothing to prove that insanity is in 
nnv way connected with the prosecution of any trade or 
profe-csion per se. Even if statistics existed (which they 
do not) showing the proportion of lunatics belonging to 
(lilTcrcnt occupations to the 1000 of the population, it is 
obvious that no accurate deduction quoad the influence of 
occupation could be drawn. (4) Education. There is no 
evidence to .show that education has any influence over 
cither the production or the prevention of insanity. The 
general result of discussions on the above subjects has been 
the production of a series of arithmetical statements, which 
have cither a misleading bearing or no bearing at all on the 
question. In the study of insanity statistics are of slight 
value from the scientific point of view, and arc only 
valuable in its financial aspects. 

Of much greater importance is the question of hereditary 
predisposition to nervous disease. There is a general and 
warrantable position taken up by tbe medical profession, 
founded on tlie observation of ages, that a constitutional 
condition may be generated in a family, which, although it 
may never manifest itself in a concrete form of disease, 
nnv matcriallj' intlucnce development, or may make itself 
felt in — * 
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-in the congenital class as an arrestor of brain develop- 
ment, in the acquired as the ijroduccr of the nervous 
dialhe-i-*, llnw the constitutional condition is generated, 
and in what its jiathological nature consists, is beyond the 
ken of scicnca it may in fact bo freely admitted that the 
prtjof (f[ its existence hangs more on popular observation 
than on scientific evidence. The observation is not con- 
fined to (he uevvous system; it extends itself to others, as 
i^ .‘•howii by hereditary predisposition to gout, consumption, 
cancer, and other di.sea'.os, 

has^ been stiongly asserted that consanguineous 
marringe h a [(rolific .source of nervous instability. There 
IS con>'irlerablc diversity of opinion on this subject; the 
general outcome of the investigations of many careful 
imuirors appear.; to he that the ofispring of healthy cousins 
of a healthy stock is not more liable to nervous disease 
11p.ii tint of unrelated iKarcnt.-!, but that where there is a 
1 imily lii.cfory of diathe.sis of any kind there is a strong 
ten.Itn''y in the children of cousins to degeneration, not 
only ii the diiection of the original diathesle, hut also 
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rSnsbip. but has its ground m the 

foar of* their having similar vitiations in their constitntaon, 
fear ot tneir na g to become intensified. 

eSe* Sues iddneible to prove that close ■ 
Stag fe ptodnetivo of degeneration; and when the 
SSom funetione of the nervous system are taken mto 
ScS™ may almost ba asanmed not only that it suffers 
“ncSntly with other organs, but that ,t may also be 

the first to suffer independently. 

Of the other causes affecting the. parents which appear 
to have an influence in engendering a Predisposition to 
insanity in the offspring, the abuse of alcoholic stimulants 
and opiates, over-exertion of the mental faculties, ad- 
vanced^ age, and weak health may be cite^ Great stress 
has been laid on the influence exercised by the first of 
these conditions, and many extreme statements have been 
made regarding it Such must be accepted witb reserve,, 
for, although there is reason for attaching considerable 
weight to the history of ancestral intemperance as a probable 
causating influence, it lias been generally assumed as the . 
proved cause by those who have treated of the snb 3 ect, 
without reference to other agencies which may have a^ed. 
in common with it, or quite independently of a The 
question has not as yet been fairly worked out. However 
unsatisfactory from a scientific point of view it may appear,, 
the general statement must stand — ^that whatever tends to- 
lower the nervous energy of a parent may modify the 
development of the progeny. It is merely a matter of 
probabilities in a given case. _ 

Constitutional tendency to nervous instability once 
established in a family may make itself felt in various 
directions,-- epilepsy, hysteria, hypochondriasis, _ neuralgia, 
certain forms of p'aralysis, insanity, eccentricity. It is 
asserted that exceptional goniusNin an individual membei 
is a phenomenal indication. . ^ i • v • 

Confined to the question of insanity, this morbid inherit- 
ance may manifest itself in two directions, — in defective 
brain organization manifest from birth, or from the age at 
which its faculties are potential, i.c., congenital insanity ; 
or in the neurotic diathesis, which may he present in a' 
brain to all appearance congenitally perfect, and may 
present itself merely by a tendency to break down under 
circumstances wMch would not affect a person of originally 
healthy constitution. 

In systematic works and in asylum reports, it has been, 
too much the fashion to accept the evidence of the existence 
of insanity in a relative as a proof of hereditary predisposi- 
tion in a given case. In estimating the value to be attached 
to such histories, two things must he taken into account, — ■ 
first, the amount and quality of proved ancestral nervous 
disease, and, secondly, the period of life at which it 
appeared in the alleged insane ancestor. Take, for instance, 
the case of a lunatic whose father or mother is reported to 
have died insane ; this may be true in fact, but may still 
have no bearing on the causation of the patient’s insanity ; 
for the parent may have been the subject of mental disease 
at a period subsequent to tbe birth of the child, he may 
have drunk himself into alcoholic mania late in life, or 
disease of the cerebral arteries in old age may have 
produced senile insanity. It is difficult to limit the remotc- 


I See Eeport of Committee appointed 1iy New Yorlc State Medical 
Society, in Autcrican Jovinal of Insanity, 1870; 6, H, Daiov-in, 
Ratistical Society's Journal, Juno 1876 ; Dr Langdon Down, “ On 
Marringes of CoB'sangninity," Zowt/o?? Hospital Clinical Lectures ami 
Iteporls, 18G6 ; Dr Arthur Mitcliell, “ On Consanguineous Miirriagcs,’’ 
in Etlin. Med. Jovrn,, 1805 ; Maudsley, “On Hereditary Tendency,” 
Journal of Mental Science, Jan. 1863 and Jan. 1864 ; Trousseau, 
Cliniqt’e Midieale de TUdtcl de Hicude Paris, 18CS, vol. ii. pp. 120- 
137 ; Alfred Henry Huth, 77ic Marriage of Near Kin, 1876. 
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ness of relationship in tracing hereditary predisposition, 
mainly from the fact that it frequently skips a generation. 
As a rule it does not confine itself to a single indiridnal of 
a family, but makes itself felt in one form or another in 
^several members. According to Esquirol and Baillsrger, 
it is more frequently transmitted through the female than 
through the male branch, but this opinion is called in 
question by Koch of Wiirtemberg, whose statistics show 
that hereditary tendency to insanity acts more strongly 
through the father than through the mother. 

Congenital Insanity. 

The morbid mental conditious-which fall to be considered 
under this head are Idiocy (with its modification Imbecility) 
and Cretinism. 

Idiocy. — ^In treating of idiocy it must be carefully borne 
in mind that we are dealing with mental phenomena difr* 
associated from active bodily disease, and that, in whatever 
degree it may exist, we have to deal with a brain condition 
fixed by the patholo^cal circumstances under which its 
possessor came into the world, or by such as had been 
present before full cerebral activity codd be developed, and 
the symptoms of which are not dependent on the interven- 
tion of any subsequent morbid proce^. From the earliest 
ages the term Amentia has been applied to this condition, 
in contradistinction to Dementia, the mental weakness 
following on acquired insanity. 

' The causes of congenital idiocy may be divided into four j 
classes: — (1) hereditary predisposition, (2) constitutional i 
conditions of one or both parents affecting the constitution j 
of the infant, (3) injuries of the infent head prior to or at ] 
birth, and (4) injuries or diseases affecting the infant head 
during infancy. All these classes of causes may act m 
two directions : they may produce either non-dcvelopmeut 
' nr abnormal development of the cranial bones, as evidenced 
by microcephalism, or by deformity of the head ; or they 
may induce a more subtle morbid condition of the con- 
stituent elements of the brain. As a rule, the patho- 
logical process is more easily traceable in the case oi 
the last three classes than in the fiist. For instancy in 
the case of constitutional conditions of the parents we may 
have a history of syphilis, a disease which often leaves its 
traces on the bones of the skull; and in the third case cot- 
genital malformation of the brain may^ be produced by 
mechanical causes acting on the child in iifero, such as 
attempts to procure abortion, and deformities^ of the ma- 
ternal pelvis rendering labour difficult and ^trunienm 
interference necessary. In such cases the bones 
skuU may be injured; it is only fair however, to say that 
more brains are saved than injured by instnroental mte 
ference. With regard to the fourth class, it is endent 
that the term congenital is not stnctly appbcable , a 
the period of life impheated is that prior to the Po^cntiah^ 
of the manifestation of the intellectual powers, and as the 
result is identical with that of the other classes of caus^, 
it is warrantable to connect it with them, on pathologies 
principles more than as a mere matter - 

Dr Ireland, in his work On Idiocy and Imbecility, classi- 

acs idiots from the standpoint of 
(1) Genetous idiocy; in this form, which 
completebefore birth, he believes the ® t 

dity to be stronger forms ^ 


Hydrocep^ic idiocy, due to water on the brain; 
Paralytic idiocy, a rare form, due to the brain injury 
causing the paralysis ; (7) Traumatic idiocy, a form pro- 
duced by the third class of causes above mentioned; (8) 
Inflammatory idiocy; (9) Idiocy by deprivation of one or 
more of the special senses. Dr Ireland’s wide experience 
has enabled him to differentiate these groups further by 
describing the general characteristics, mental and physical, 
of each. 

The general conformation of the idiot is often veiy imper- 
fect; he is sometimes deformed, bat more frequently the 
frame is merely awkwardly put together, and he is generally 
of short stahure. Only about one-fonrth of all idiots have 
heads smaller than common. Many cases are on record in 
which the cranial measurements exceed the average. It is 
the irregolarify of development of the bones of the skull, 
especially at the base, which marks the condition. Cases, 
however, often present themselves in which the skull is 
perfect in form and size. In such the mischief has began 
in the brain matter. The palate is veiy often highly 
arched, in some cleft ; hare-lip is not uncommon ; in fact 
congenital defect or malformation of other organs than the 
brain is more commonly met with amongst idiots than in 
the general community. Of the special senses, hearing is 
most frequently absent Sight is good, although coordina* 
tion may be defective. Many are mute. On account of 
the mental dulness it is difficult to determine whether the 
senses of touch, taste, and smell suffer impairment ; hut 
the impression is that their acuteness is below the average. 
It is needless to attempt a description of the mental 
phenomena of idiots, which range between utter want of 
intelligence and mere weakness of intellect. 

The term Imbecility has been conventionally employed to 
indicate the less profound degrees of idiocy, but in point 
of fact no distinct line of demarcation can be drawn ; the 
application of either term to a given case depends more on 
the opinion of the observer than on the condition of the 
observed. As the scale of imbeciles ascends, it is found 
that the condition is evidenced not so much by low obtoe- 
ness as by irregularity of inteUectual development. ^ 
serves to mark the difference between the extreme stupidi^ 
of the lowest of the heaUhy and the ffighest form of the 
morbidly deprived type The two conditions do not m^e 
gradually one into the other. Extreme stupidity and s^sh- 
12s markmany cases of idiocy, but only in 
•ffhere no dubiety of opinion can exist as to their »ato 
and in a manner which can never be mistaken for the 
dte Jf The man who is less talented ^ 
of mankind. Where in theory the morbid (morbid m the 
SiTTT ^privation) and the healthy types migh he 
suPDOsed to Wroach each other, in we find Aat, 

fnTct no dSatable ground exists. The uniformity of 
dalnessof the former stands in marked opposition to the 
irre<nilarity of mental conformation in the latter. Com- 

T^S^sneaking, there are few idiots or imbeciles who 



and prone to decay, and the rt/coL 

ance* the head is generally unsymmetneal, P® 
missures occasionally atrophied ; ( 2 ) Microcephahci^oiy^ 
TSm which explains itself; (3) 

the effects of infantile convulsions; (4) Epileptic mioc^ , 
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speak nor understand speech, the second those who can 
understand a few easy words, the third those who can 
speak and can be taught to work, the fourth those who can 
be taught to read and write, and the fifth those who can 
read books for themselves. The treatment of idiocy and 
imbecility consists almost entirely of attention to hygiene, 
and the building up of the enfeebled constitution, along 
with endeavours to develop what small amount of faculty 
exists by patiently applied educational influences. The 
success which has attended this line of treatment in many 
of our public and private institutions has been very con- 
siderable. It may be safely stated that all idiotic or im- 
becile children have a far better chance of amelioration in 
asylums devoted to them than by any amount of care and 
teaching lavished upon them at home. 

In the class of idiots just spoken of imperfect develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties is the prominent feature, 
— so prominent that it masks the arrest of potentiality of 
development of the moral sense, the absence of which, even 
if noticed, is regarded as relatively unimportant ; but, in 
conducting the practical study of congenital idiots, a class 
presents itself in which the moral sense is wanting or 
deficient, whilst the intellectual powers are apparently up 
to the average. It is the custom of writers on the subject 
to speak of “ intellectual” and “ moral ” idiots. The terms 
are^ convenient for clinical purposes, but the two con- 
ditions cannot be disassociated, and the terms therefore seve- 
rally only imply a specially marked deprivation of intellect 
or moral sense in a given case. The everyday observer has 
no difficulty in recognizing as a fact that deficiency in re- 
ceptive capacity is evidence of imperfect cerebral develop- 
ment j but it is not so patent to him that the perception 
of right and wrong can be compromised through the same 
cause, or to comprehend that loss of moral sense may 
result from disease. The same difficulty does not present 
itself to the pathologist ; for, in the case of a child born 
under circumstances adverse to brain development, and in 
whom no process of education can develop an appreciation 
of what IS nght or wrong, although the intellectual faculties 
appear to be but sbghtly blunted or not blunted at all, he 
cannot avoid connecting the psychical peculiarity with the 
pathological evidence. The world is apt enough to refer 
any fault m mtollectual development, manifested by imper- 
fect receptivity, to a definite physical cause, and is williner 
to base opinion on comparatively slight data ; but it is not 
so read> to accept the theory of a pathological implication 
of the intellectual attnbutes concerned in the perception of 
the difference between right and wrong. Were, however 
two cases pitted one against another~the first one of so’ 

history of nervous symptoms conformation, a 
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isiory 01 such cases is compared, there are 


points of differentiation between them and more moral 
depravity .which must appeal to even biased observers. 
Family history, individual peculiarities, the manifest im- 
becility of the acts committed, the general bizarre nature 
of the phenomena, remove such cases from the ordinary 
category of crime. - , . 

Stalisiies . — ^According to the census returns of 1871 the total 
number of persons described as Idiots and Imbeciles in England and 
Wales was 29,452, the equality of the sexes being remarkable — 
namely, 14,728 males and 14,724 females. Compared with the 
entire population, the ratio is one idiot or imbecile to 771 persons, 
or 13 per 10,000 persons living. Whether the leturns are defec- 
tive, owing to the natural sensitiveness of persons who would desire 
to conceal the occurrence of idiocy in their families, we have no 
means of knowing ; hut such a feeling is no donbt likely to exist 
among those who look upon mental infirmity as humiliating, rather 
than as one of the many physical evils which afflict humanity. 
According to Ireland, this number (29,452) is 25 per cent, below 
the mark. The following table shows the number of idiots accord- 
ing to official returns of the various countries ; probably they are 



Males. 

Females. 



Total. 

Proportion 
to 100,000 
of ]>opQ)a* 
tion. 

England and Wales 

Scotland. 

14,728 

2,304 

14,724 

2,317 

29,452 

A R91 

130 

*fOA . 

Ireland 

Si 

1 Kn 

France (including Cretins) 
Germany (1871)-* 

20,456 

18,133 

14,677 

24,395 

Oj AUi. 

35,133 
33,739 
1,632 
' 2,039 
j 22,428 

lOU 

97 

OQ 

Sweden (1870) 

j csz 

* 

Nonvay 


1 

Oo 

'lift 

United States (1870) 

13,219 

9, *209 

1J.D 

58 
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venous counteies is shown in the folloiving table, taken iW 
Koch ^statistics of msanity in Wnrtemherg, which gives the num- 
ber of idiots to 100 lunatics 

Prussia ]58 

Bavaria 154 

Saxony 152 

Austria 53 

Hungary..: 540 

Canton of Bern I37 

America 79 


Prance 66 

Denmark 58 

Sweden 22 

Honvay 65 

England and AVales 74 

Scotland 68 

Heland 69 


divergence of these figures, 
(ipmmfl 1,0® m certain states, such as Prussia and Bavaria, 
taken.along irith aments, and in others cretins! 
to W onit ^ France, which is stated 

Ewnnl hinatics. In many districts of 

ISrknd Svo“+l,'! ^®''^ « practicallyLknown in 
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4 '"’bich stands at 158 idiots to 100 

table is, it shows how im- 

thfniiLlSr statistics ; few are aware that 

of idiots and that of lunatics approach so nearly. 

<7refoWsm.--(7rcfMi probably comes from 0/irSizen, either 
^om the idea that the person was innocent in the sense in 
n^ch that word is employed occasionally to imply a person 
^ ® n’ religious respect in which cretins 

a ^orm of congenital insanity in- 
® cretino-genetic miasma acts before birth : it 
js endemic m many mountainous countries, and is said to 
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circumscribed area in whirfrri”*^^ Notwithstanding the 
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oe supposed, data founded on the conditions of 
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life common to their inhabitants for arriving at conclnsions 
as to its cansei nothing has been definitely determined. 
Cretinism has occupied the attention of many eminent 
observers, but the various theories they have advanced have 
been in succession overturned. It has been suggested that 
the condition is due to the constant use of snow water, or 
to the presence of snlpfaate of iron or of lime in water, but | 
none of these theories admit of universal application. That ; 
the disease is due to some geological or climatic cause | 
appears certain from the fact, stated by Baillarger, that it 
' disappear from a family in one or two generations after 
removal to a healthy climate, and may even be prev'ented 
by the gravid mother leaving a valley where it is rife 
for localities where cretinism is unknown. The physical 
and mental symptoms of cretinism are so closely allied in 
essentials to those of congenital idiocy as not to demand a 
separate description. The marked features of the disease 
are its endemic nature and its intimate connexion with 
goitre. See CEEicasiL 

BihliograpUy. — JRapportde la Commission de 2L h Boi de &7r- 

daigTu:^ pwr Hitditr le Cr£linisme^ Turin, 18tl8 ; B. Nifepce, TraiU 
Goitre cl du Cretinisme, Paris, 1851 ; Beoba^dungcii Ulcr dm 
Crilinismvs, published by the physicians of the hospital at Maria* 
berg, Tubingen, 1850, 1851, and 1852 : GuggenVuhl, J>ie Crdinen- 
HeVorvsiaU auf dem AlcndJborg^ Bern and St Gall, 1853 5 Virchow, 
UnterswJomig^^ Hbcr die Entwief:dung dUs Schaddgrvndes im 
yesunden und hrankhaften, Zitstandexind fiber den Einjlvss derselbcn 
nufSdiddelfarm^ Gesichtshildung, vnd Geldmlau (Ber^, 1857), and 
Gesammte Ahhandlinwen swriciwcrwcfta/dic/icrtjJfcdian (Frankfort, 
1858} ; Saint I^ger, Eludes sitrles Causes du Crtlinisme et du GoUrc 
■endemigitc^ Paris, 1867, and Beuxiimc Siric d^ Etudes svr les Causes 
du CrUinisme, Lyon, 1868 ; Baillarger, LTMidU stir le Goitre et le 
Crilinisme, Paris, 1873 ; Mar Parrhappe, Etudes sur h GoUredU 
'CriiinismSj edited and annotated by L- Lumer,^Pan£, 
Lombrosa, JRivisCa Clinicadi Bolog7ur,pU 7, July 1873, ^cipt. 
JVovember 1873 ; Ireland, "Edinhitigh Medical Jotfmal for^Augn^ 
and September 1875, and On Idiocy and ImhecilUyt 18//. The 
last-named is the standard work on idiocy- 


Acquieed Insanity. 
jPat/toioyy- 

It is predicated in treating of Acquired Insanity that we 
have to deal with brains congenitally perfect, the exercise 
of whose functions has been normal until the incidence of 
disease. A full description of the tissues of the healthy 
brain will be found in the article Anatomy (vol. i. pp- 869- 
880), a careful perusal of which will very materially ^sist 
the reader in following the present remarks on pathobgy. 
A short recapitulation of certain anatomical facts is, how- 
•ever, necessary. The purely nervous structures of the brain 
consist of very delicate fibres and cells, the latter 
only in the grey matter. It is richly supplied with blood 
vessels, the supply being six times greater to the grey 
matter than to the white. These tissues are hupported and 
separated one from the other by a connective tissue, or 
interstitial matter, the neuroglia; the whole 
enveloped in membranes which separate it from the skulh 
By one system of independent fibres (the expansion system) 
communication is maintained between tbe spinal cord, the 
central ganglia, and the cortical grey matter; by a second 
system of fibres (the commissural), corresponding and 
identical regions of the grey matter of tbe two opposite 
hemispheres are united ; and fay a third system (the ori 
zontal) communication is maintained between parts of the 
same hemisphere. The cells commnnicate one with the 
other by means of processes or poles, fine projwtions from 
the body of the cell. The ob;iervations of Cleland and 
Boll show that the apical processes become conneciea 
with the fibres as they go to the periphery; the bajal 
oroce'^sesloop with the horizontal fibre=^, and also, b> means 
poles, with those of the expansion sene*. 
But it is of great importance to observe that wc have n 


evidence of fibre communicating directly uith fibre, or no 
certain proof that one series of fibrco communicates directly 
with others; in fact, all anatomical demonstration goes to 
prove the individuality and isolation of fibre, the processci 
of the cells being the connecting link. It is uniiersally 
accepted that the cerebral celb possess the vital property 
of generating, receiving, and transmitting nervous infiucnccs, 
and that the fibres are the organs by means of which these 
influences are received and communicated. In the wordbs 
of Herman, ** in a part of the central organs (the cortical 
cells) certain material processes are accompanied in an 
inexplicable manner with wholly undefinable phenomena 
which characterize what we term confcwwn&y.'’ The term 
nttnd may be applied to the combination of aU the actual 
and possible states of consciousness of the organism. ** Wc 
have a right to presuppose that in the brain, as in othei 
organs of tbe body, the normal exercii^e of function h 
dependent on a perfect maintenance of the anatomical 
relations of the component structures, and conversely that 
morbid conditions of these structures mustalTect the \^hoIe 
economy more or less seriously” (Bucknill and Take). 
In studying brain patbology"lt must be kept in vievs that 
the brain cannot, hke tbe lungs, liver, and kidneys, cast 
any of its functions on other organs ; it must do its own 
work, rid itself of its effete matter, and of tbe products of 
injury or disease, and provide withiu itself for the resump* 
tion of functions, the exercise of uhich has become im- 
paired from whatever cause. 

Solutions of continuity, preventing perfect maintenance 
of the component cerebral tissue®, may arise from— ^1) 
idiopathic causes, /.c., causes originating primarily in tbe 
brain ; (2) traumatic causes (injury* to tbe bead); (3) tbo 
effects of other neuroses (morbid nerve conditions); (^) ad- 
ventitious products (tumours, itc.) ; (5) morbid conditions 
of the general system secondarily implicating the brain ; (C) 
evolutional conditions of the system concurrently affcdiDg 
the brain; (7) toxic agents (poisons). In the case of 
insanity the results of morbid action are confined to the 
convolutions of the superior surface of the brain, and to the 
upper part of its lateral aspects ; for the most part its base 
and inferior lateral aspects and the cerebellum are un- 
affected. It is true that in old standing casea the central 
can<»lia present lesions, but these arc for the most part 
sec^dary, and are due to the action of disease iu the superior 

convolutions. ^ , , 

1. Idiopathic changes occur from disease aCccting the 
tissues, tTie cause of which it may be impossible to trace, 
—as, for instance, acute inflammation whicli, houc^er, 
is not a frequent cau<-e of in?anit 3 '. Diffu^efl subacute 
inflammation is held to be a much more fruiiful 
cause, producing incraasc {sclerosis) of the "‘•“''■■sl a, 
degeneration of the cells, destruction a«d d^- 

jilacement of fibres, and aneurism, distortion, aixl oLlitcra- 

Md important cla^s of causes of 
morbid action is due to ovtr-e.\citatio« of the brain, 
SfJauses of over-excitation of the brain function, arc 
those which, in most uorks on inranity, are epoben^of 
a? “moral” (grief, 
appointmenf, terror, 
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there ie a dilatatioa -I 

St actioa of the cerebral celle, rthieh. along mth 
rr^ta&tSrth^S^dS r^Sre of 

temporary nutriment during temporary action, ceaangmth 
the titWrawal of stimulus, when the cahbre of ^®ssels 
is reduced to its original dimensions through the contractor 
influence of the cells. But if the excitement m unduly 
nrolont^ed a new result appears; the cells themselres 
Lcome exhausted, and therefore, even if the stimulus is 
withdrawn, they are unable to assert their ordinary control 
over the arterial mnscnlar coats in the direction of con- 
traction, BO that the increased blood supply contones 
althouf^h the stimulus which caused it has been removed. 
Instead of functional hypermmia we have a hypermmia 
caused, not by functional excitement, but by exhaustion of 
the controlling organs. In a minor degree the results of 
this condition are matters of everyday observation ; over- 
taxation of the brain functions, by study for instance,^ is 
very generally followed by sensations of fulness and aching 
of the head, loss of sleep, and general exhaustion, — a 
condition which is recovered from when the primary 
irritation is withdrawn, i.e,, when the arteries reacquire 
healthy tone. But if relief from the causes of irritation is 
not obtained, a sequence of events ensues tending to 
deterioration of tissue. In the first place, sleep, the condi- 
tion necessary for rest and recuperation of the cells, becomes 
unattainable. Physiological research has shown that during 
sleep the supply of blood to the brain is diminished 
(anrnmia), that anaemia is necessary for, and hypermmia is 
inimical to, its production. Further deterioration of cell 
activity follows on non-recuperation, and concomitant 
diminished control over the vessels tends to the establish- 
ment of morbid hypermmia and more or less blood stagna- 
tion (stasis). It would be far beyond tbe compass of this 
article to follow ont in detail the various pathological 
processes which ensue on paralysis of vaso-motor action ; 
two only need be alluded to — (1) the various changes 
which take place iu the behaviour of the constituents of 
the blood, producing congestion and greater or less 
obstruction to its normal distribution, and (2) the effects 
which congestion produces on the lymphatic system of the 
brain, the system by which effete matter is largely removed 
from it. It is now generally recognized that the lymphatics 
of the brain are perivascular, i.e., that they are tubes sur- 
rounding tbe arteries, patent under ordinary conditions ; 
when, however, the arteries are distended, it is easy to 
comprehend that the lymphatic system becomes occluded 
by the artery filling up the space provided for it, and 
therefore that the removal of waste products becomes 
(liflicQlt or impossible. It is a pathological axiom that the 
BtToctnral integrity of a part is dependent on the main- 
tenance of it.s vascular unity, in other words, on the regular 
Ba{)ply and ivithdrawal of blood by its regular channels. 
This if impaired or destroyed is necessarily followed by 
histological changes and by disturbance of function. 

By this exposition of a probable sequence of pathological 
events it is desired to indicate that disturbance of function 
directly referable to over-excitation of the brain is not a 


mere functional derangement, not a mere morbid increase 
S a normal emotion, but that it is the manifestation of a 
pathological condition, —that, in effect, so-ralled moral 
Luses may be the producers of physical cerebral disease 
This meets with support from the chmed observation that, 
vritli very rare exceptions, a considerable period of time 
elapses between the incidence of the moral cause and th& 
first indication of mental alienation, -an interval dunng 
which sleep has been absent in consequence of continued, 
hypermmia. Instances of melancholy or ma^ being 
suddenly produced by mental shock must be searched for m 
works of fiction. Sudden fright, more especially, is stated 
to produce immediate convulsion, epilepsy, and catalepsy, 
but not insanity; except in certmn comparatively rare 
instances, in which it appears to induce with great rapidity 
a cataleptic mental state, presently to be spoken of as acute 
primary dementia. Over-exercise of the intellectual 
function is not by any means such a prolific cause of brain 
disease as undue emotion. It is not work but worrj' that 
kills the brain. When both are combined the result is 
often rapid. 

On tbe removal or persistence of congestion depends tae 
issue of a case — ^recovery, or further and permanent solution 
of continuity. Unless relief is soon obtained, the changes 
in tbe cells are followed by lesions of other brain structures 
which are productive of important pathological conditions 
affecting the general system ; these in their turn render 
recovery more difficult or impossible, or may even cause 
death. (For a full account of the various lesions found in 
the brains of the insane, consult Bncknill and Take, J/anwa/^ 
of Psycholoffical Medicine, 4th ed., cap. vL ; Fox’s Patho' 

I logical Anatomy of the Fermxis Centres, London, 1874; J. 
Batty Tuke, “ On the Morbid Histology of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord as observed in the Insane,” Brit, and For, 
Medico-GJiinirgical Review, 

2. The second class comprises all accidents and injuries 
affecting the brain, and is most conveniently termed 
iranmatic. Violence to the head may produce fracture of 
the skull vdth or without depression, extravasation of blood 
in or on the brain, or concussion. There is no relation 
between the apparent extent of the injury and the results- 
in insanity ; extensive fractures of the frontal, lateral, and 
superior surfaces of the skull, even when complicated with 
rupture of the envelopes and loss of brain matter, are not, 
taken over all, more productive of insanity, if so much so, 

' as the apparently less serious condition of concussion. The 
reason of this is not far to seek; by the open wound free 
egress is afforded for extravasated blood and the products 
of inflammation, whereas in concussion, which may also 
involve extravasation of blood iu or on the brain, foreign 
substances have no means of escape, and so may set up 
morbid action of a grave nature. Occasionally insanity 
follows rapidly on* the injury, but much more frequently 
weeks or even months elapse before development of mental 
symptoms amounting to insanity. During this period 
morbid action is proceeding on the inner surface of the 
skull, in the membranes, or in the brain itself. On the 
inner table of the skull bony growths may be in process of 
formation, subacute infiammation of tbe membranes may 
be going on, and from the same cause the brain may be 
undergoing progressive changes generally in the direction 
of sclerosis, i.e., increase of connective tissue. 

3. The nervous diseases iu the train of w'hich insanity 
occasionally follows are Epilepsy, Hysteria, and Locomotor 
Ataxy. In the case of Epilepsy the brain lesions are doubt- 
less the result of the frequently asphyxiated condition of the 
patient and of the blood poisoning due to the retention of 
carbonic acid gas (see Epilepsy). As might be expected, 
lesions of the arteries in the form of hypertrophy of their 
coats is frequently observed. The canals in the brain 
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matter fhron^ TrHch Sie vessels pass are very frequently 
found dilated to from trro to aiz times their normal 
dimensions. If the richness of the blood supply to the 
grey matter is considered^ this condition of dOatation 
must imply an immense loss of brain tissue; moreover, 
the cells are frequently fonnd suEerin^ degeneration. 
In dealing Tvitlx the subject of Hysteria, vre have, as 
stated iu the article especially bearing on the su^ect 
(HysTEBrA), to do vritb a disease vrbicb, although 
marked by very prominent Qrmptoms, possesses no 
anatomical and thus 'irhen the disease amounts to 
insanity we are equally in the dark as to the cerebral con- 
ditions. The insani^ following or accompanying hysteria 
is nota fatal one in its earlier stages, and there is no report 
extant of an autop^ on a recent case of this disease. 
Locomotor Ataxy is a disease of the spinal cord, sclerosis 
of its posterior columns (see Ataxy ). It implicates other 
parts of the nervous system, — for instance^ the optic tracts 
and nerves. Insaoity occcsionallr is concurrent with, and 
probably, if not certainly, is produced by an extension of 
the sclerosis to the cerebral convolutions. This theory 
meets support from the fact that the mental smptoms 
associated with locomotor atasy resemble very closely those 
of general paralysis, in which hypertrophy of the connective 
tissue of the superior convolutions has been demonstrated. 

4. By the term adventitious products it is meant to 
indicate all forms of tamonrs of the brain. skuil'Cap, and 
membranes. Such foreign bodies have three distinct effects 
on the brain structure : — 1st, They create an irritation 
tending to lamoUissement in the nerve snbstancfi^ with 
which they are in contact from their first appeaianca 2d, 
They cause pressure on distant parts, which in ffs turn 
-causes an alteration of the structure and nutrition. 3d, 
They set up progressive disease and degeneration of certain 
parts of the nerve structure, the true nature of which is as 
vet not very well known ; but it seems to be in some way 
directly connected with the essential nature and constitutioa 
of all sorts of nerve substance whether cells or fibres. Its 
vaults pathologically are an increase of the connective 
tissue in the form of grannies, and enlargement and thicken- 


^ m — , c- iT- and 

the ^m end anxiety inseparable therefrom, may prtduce 
sleeplessness; and consequent melancholy; and there is no 
proof of rach tnmo^ exercising an extensive infiaence 
on causation by peripheral irritation. The fallacy h^ in 
the great majority of instances prohably arisen from the 
observation often made in asylums that insanity arising 
from whatever cause is cocditionej by the presence of 
uterine gro wths, and that delusions of a siual character may 
arise from the sensations thereby produced. Of the very 
few instances on record in which a direct connexion between 
uterine disease and insanity has been traced may be dteda 
case reported by Tan der Xo!k^ in which deep melancholy 
and prolapsus uteri coexisted ; the mental symptoms were 
at ones relieved by the organ being restored to its normal 
position. Such case? are very rarer 
i It is still a moot point whether a true tubercular or 
I phthisical insanity exists ; if it does, it certainly does not 
\ arise from tubercular deposits in the brain — a very rare 


symptoms do frequently present themselves in cases of con- 
sumption, and although consumption is very frequent 
amongst the insane, the insanity is not directly dependent on 
the diathesis, but mors probably results from the general 
I lowering of the system, end at mosi is only conditioned by 
* the primary disease. In the case of rheumatism and gout 
I there are strong reasons for hefisving that an actual trans- 
lation (metastasis) of the mof&rin jporli occasionally takes 
place from affect^ joints to the connective tissue of the 
brain and cord, — ^the evidence being choreic movements 
of the limbs (St Titurs Dance) accompanisd by acute 
} mental symptoms, both of which disappear contemporane- 
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clots are practicaHj tumours. 

5. ilorbid conditions of the general g'stem secondarily 
implicating the brain. It is of great inter^t from an 
etiological^point of view to note that insani^ is seldom if 
ever the immediate result of diseases of individud organs, 
but that it is more or le^ intimately associated with tho^e 
forms of disease which result from a general constitutional 
instabfli^, such as tubercnlosi^ rheninsfen^ gont. and 
qqphilis. There are many diseases painful in character 
and very depressing to the nervous syrfem, ^ such as 
ston^ fistula (in fact all the stnalled surgical diseases of 
the rectum and bladder), cancer of tbe uterus, which 


tumours (which, however, do not differ in their effects from 
those of other adventitious products), and by specific 
changes in the coats of thearteric.', which become thickened 
and even occloded. As a consequence the tissues in their 
neighbourhood suffer deterioration. 

The pathological relation between £im*£froke (insolation) 
and brain disease has not been ascartrined. A certain 
amount of brain congestion has been observed, but not 
iuvariablv- The cerebral lesion is more probably dne to 
the extreme depression of the whole nervous system ; hut 
^ the modu^ operandi is unknown. 

I The morbid condition of the general ^em which most 
: freanenfly implicates the brain is anamia, not itself a 
i disease, hnt the result of many diseases, such as feve^ and 
! of «uch drains on the constitution as lactation (suc^^tog) 

* and imperfect nourishment. The operativeness of th^e 
; drains may be assisted by over-work under t^^llhy 
1 conditions. As a tvpical example may be cited the dress- 
; maker' poorljr paid,' poorlj* fed, jrorian- for mimr ho^ 

• dailv in an iU-ventilated room, andsleepmg in an unhealthy 
^rarret The term ansmia is not us^ here to indicate a 



there appear sufficient reason to connect diseases of the 
heart, liver, kidneys, dira^tly with insani^- ^Inch stress 
has been laid on^diseases of the uterus and ovaries, and more 
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hasbeenkidondissasssof theBtsrnsandovanK,ananiore j jt is qnalitatire an® mu, an 

especiallT on tumours of tbess o:;gans. being the primary j ana of the blood, -whicb produces more or 


factors in the production ^ 

e snecial form ovario- or utero-mania : and Wergt o* Illnau 
has" decribsd the varions morbid conditions of the female 
organs of generation fonnd ou p<Kt-morteta examinaton, 
has connected with them mental ^mptoms. But 
Lthors o: 
sequela 


; k^Ve^airnt ■;^nits on 
! raniav on the brain : in the case of tho=e_ca=. aT;..y at ^ 
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more Blowly produced, tte nervous system is first depressed. 
And here the 2 ) 03 ition becomes somewhat complicated ; for 
not only is, under such circumstances, the relative amount 
of the blood constituents different from the normal standard, 
but its corpuscular elements change in quality ; they acquire 
a degree of viscidity which tends to cause the red corpuscles 
to coalesce and hang together, and the white to lag and 
wander into surrounding tissues ; and further, this 
unphysiological behaviour of the corpuscles is apt to 
bscome aggravated in regions whose nervous energy is 
depressed. Amemia thus acts and reacts in procuring a 
condition of stasis. 

G. The effects of evolutional periods concurrently affect- 
ing the brain: puberty, adolescence, utero-gestation, the 
climacteric period, and old age. “ Although from the time 
when the human being comes into the world to the final 
cessation of his corporeal existence the various functional 
operations of organic life are carried on with ceaseless 
activity, whilst those of animal life are only suspended by 
the intervals of repose which are needed for the renovation 
of their organs, yet there are very marked differences, not 
only in the degree of tlveir united activity, but also in the 
rdative degrees of energy which they severally manifest 
at different epochs” (Carpenter’s Principles of Human 
Physiology, chap, xviii.). These differences in degree imply 
physiological modifications of nutrition, and the observation 
of ages has caused it to be accepted as a fact in the etiology 
of disease that numerous and various degenerations occur 
contemporaneously with such modifications, more especially 
in the subjects of diathetic conditions. The develoiiment 
of phthisis during adolescence, and of cancer amongst 
persons at the climacteric period, may be cited as instances. 
It may be freely admitted that the nexus between the 
physiological and the jjathological position is, as regards 
certain of the periods, obscure, and that it is dependent 
more on induction than on demonstration j but it may be 
pleaded that it is not more obscure in respect of insanity 
than of other diseases. The pathological difficulty obtains 
mostly m the relation of the earlier evolutional periods, 
puberty and adolescence, to insanity; in the others a 
physiologico-pathological nexus may be traced; but in 

IhTl ^ “othing to take hold of except 

the purely physiologic il process of development of the 
sexual function, the expansion of the intellectual powers 
and rapid increase of the bulk of the body. Althou.^h ?n 
thoroughly stable subjects due provision is made fo^theS 

the « difficult to conceive that in 

the nervously unstable a considerable risk is run by the 

whicu"^ KS 

apart from evolution accidental circumstance 

individuals the «chan..e^of ?ifp^o? constituted 

loss of vigour. The* rinni." X' itself by some 

becomes less active, and either function 

occur, or there is a tendon degrees of wasting 

of tissues bv a less restitution in bnlk 

important instance of the^lattfr tf The most 

« very liable. In the mass nf l! i system 

assume no pathological importance Th^'maf°"" 
middle life mscoatnf^ ‘'unce . tne man or woman of 

stitutional disturbance • ^**'^*cut serious con- 


period may be referred to two pathological conditions : it 
may depend on structural changes in the brain due to fatty 
degeneration of its arteries, and cells, or it may be a 
secondary result of general systemic disturbance, due to 
cessation of menstruation in the female, and, possibly, to- 
some analogous modification of the sexual function in men. 
The senile period brings with it further reduction of 
formative activity ; all the tissues waste, and are liable to- 
fatty and calcareous degeneration. Here again the arteries 
of the brain are very generally implicated : atheroma in 
some degree is almost always present, but is by no means 
always followed by insanity. Whewell retained his faculties 
to the last, notwithstanding that his cerebral arteries were 
much diseased. Still this condition must be taken into 
account in studying the causation of senile insanity, as it 
necessarily implicates the nutrition of the brain. It must 
assist in preventing recuperation of the cells ; it may in cer- 
tain instances diminish suddenly the blood supply to a par^ 
ticular area; but the stronger probabilityisthat senile mental 
decay lies at the door of senile degeneration of the cells. 

The various and profound modifications of the system 
which attend the periods of utero-gestation, pregnancy, and 
child-bearing do not leave the nervous centres unaffected. 
Most women are liable to slight changes of disposition and 
temper, morbid longings, strange likes and dislikes during 
pregnancy, more especially during the earlier months ; but 
these are universally accepted as accompaniments of the 
condition not involving any doubt as to sanity. But 
there are various factors at work in the system during 
pregnancy which have grave infiuence on the nervous 
system, more especially in those hereditarily predisposed, 
and in those gravid for the first time. There is mod ification. 
of direction of the blood towards a new focus, and its quality 
IS changed, as is shown by an increase of fibrin and water 
and a decrease of albumen. How much these changes 
structurally affect the encephalon may be deduced from the 
fact of the presence of bony plates (osteophyte) on the 
surface of the dura mater and the inner table of the skull, 
and how much functionally, by constant congestions and 
hushing. To such physical influences are superadded the 
discomfort and uneasiness of the situation, mental anxiety 
and anticipation of danger, and in the unmarried the horror 
ot disgrace. In the puerperal (recently deli^red) woman 
ere are to be taken into pathological account the various 
epressing influences of child-bed, its various accidents 
re ucmg vitality, the sudden return to ordinary physio- 
ogica conditions, the cessation of the occasional physio- 
gica condition, the rapid call for anew focus of nutrition, 

from the 

fi ° physical influences liable to- 

of mnvJ Those influences may act independently 

ronSl coincident, tiiere is i 

it mav vof] J^oryous system unprepared to resist, or. 

It may rather be said, prepared to succumb. 

holds which affect the brain, 'alcohol 

Ltic L of this poison the 

SdiSfv f -T" information. Consider- 

to be attaoTi^q estimation of the importance 

from the fnof fX in the production of brain disease- 

freouentlv n *he use of stimulants is very 

symptom^is incipient insanity, and that the 

S^of lSm The habitual 

first stimulate i hemp (Oaimahis mdica)^ which 
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character of escited p^chical action, sttch as grief and 
anidef^ of business, over-prolonged study and domestic 
affliction, the combination does not affect the position; but 
when we have a history of ohe or more of such psychical 
influences being associated with a depiaved condition of 
the general system, with poverty, with excess in alcoholic 
stimulants, or with hereditary predisposition, it appears ab 
the first glance difficult to assess the value to he attached 
to each in the production of brain disease. This complica- 
tion is, however, more apparent than real ; weakness of the 
system, whether produced by disease or 'by malnutrition, 
only implies a condition in which cerebral degeneration is 
more likely to occur, but where there is no reason to believe 
it would have occurred if the brain, weakened along with 
the other organs of the body, had not been subjected to 
over-excitation. It may be argued that the brain excitation 
would not have produced the lesion if the tone of the 
general system had not been lowered ; that is as it may be, 

• — it is a proposition which cannot be accepted or denied 
positively in the absence of positive data. But negative 
data obtain which warrant its refusal. These are twofold : 

depraved condition of the general system is a frequent 
result of over-excitation of the brain, the result being liable 
to be mistaken for the efficient cause ; and the history and 
symptoms of insanity resulting from special morbid con- 
ffitions of tbe system differ materially from those produced 
by over-excitation. 

The action of all these varied morbid factors is in tbe 
direction of solution of continuity of cerebral elements, 
and consequently of perversion of psychical function. And 
here a wide gap opens itself in the study of brain pathology 
in its relation to morbid psychology. No adequate theory 
has been advanced to account for the sequence of a parti- 
cular type or train of morbid mental symptoms on a parti- 
cular morbid condition of the brain^ In the most definite 
forms of insanity, those of which the morbid anatomy is 
pretty definitely determined, there is nob the slightest 
suggestion afforded of the causation of the peculiar type of 
mental symptoms which symptomatize them, or for the 
alternation of symptoms in an individual case, or for 
diversity of symptoms apparently starting from the same 
cause. All that is known is that when the hemispherical 
ganglia are diseased we may have excitement or depression 
of feeling, delusion, or obfuscation of the intellectual and 
moral qualities ; but why in one case excitement, in another 
delusion, and in a third both, is an utter mystery. 

Classification. 

The mental symptoms of acquired insanity have been 
classified from the time of Pinel — ^it might, save from 
some slight difference in the application of the terms, be 
said from the time of Hippocrates— as mania, melancholia, 
and dementia, according as exaltation or depression of feel- 
ing or weakness of intellect presents itself most prominently 
in a given case. To these has been added delusional 
insanity, spoken of by certain authors as monomania. 
Numberless classifications founded on psychological con- 
siderations have been advanced, involving, however, more 
variety in terminology than in principle; all such, when 
analysed, are reducible to the primitive mania, melancholia, 
and dementia. Pritchard asserted that mental symptoms 
were divisible into two great dosses, according 
intellectual and moral faculties were implicated. This 
principle falls to the ground from the simple but most 
important fact that the primary symptom in all insanities 
is perversion of the moral sense, and that this perversion 
pervades all cases of mental disease to their termination. 
This change of morale amounts to various degrees of per- 
version of the ordinary character and disposition of the 
individual. He becomes indifferent to social considerations. 


apathetic and neglectful of the personal and family duties. 
evinces dislike and suspicion of friends and relatives, aud 
may betake hii^elf to excess in alcoholic stimulants and 
other forms of dissipation. There is a general concentration 
01 his ideas on himself, which is often spoken of as the 
selfishness of the insane. According to the direction in 
action in which perversion of the moral sense is manifested 
such so-called forms of insanity have been constructed as 
dipsomania, kleptomania, erotomania, &c,, which, however, 
are to be regarded as merely accidental phenomena. Moral 
insanity may appear to exist alone at certain times in certain 
cases, but it is greatly to be doubted whether it really ever 
exists apart from intellectual perversion. The mere fact 
that a person cannot appreciate the change in himself, can- 
not, as it were, disapprove of his own actions, is evidence 
that the moral facdties at© not alone implicated. The 
converse proposition may be stated even more strongly— 
intellectual insanity never exists without moral perversion. 

Moral perversion is, however, only one of the initial 
symptoms. In most insanities a “ period of incubation ” 
is observed, generally spoken of as the prodromal or initial 
period. Sudden and violent outbursts of insanity are occa- 
sionally reported, but, when these are carefully examined 
into, a train of prodromal ^mptoms, physical as well as 
psychical, can almost invariably be traced. These symptoms 
are for the most part insidious in character. Bounding 
on the statements of patients suffering from premonitoiy 
symptoms, on those made by others, who, having recovered, 
are able to cany back their recollection to the incidence of 
the prodromal stage, and on the direct observation of the 
physician, physical indications are the first to present them- 
selves. Ihese consist in a feeling of fulness in the head, 
throbbing of the iorehead and eyeballs, flashes of light 
before the eyes, and general malaise. The mental symptoms 
follow closely, and consist, in addition to the^ change in 
morale alre^y spoken of, in restlessness, irritability, 
inability to apply the mind to the evetyday affairs of life, 
and sleeplessness. In certain forms this description of the 
prodromal symptoms requires some slight modification. 
They are very generally accompanied by impairment of 
general health. 

The classification of the insanities according to the 
predominant mental symptom is adopted in almost all 
treatises on the subject; but there is a growing convic- 
tion that this basis is neither so scientific nor so con- 
venient as a classification based on pathology. Mania, 
melancholia, and dementia are merely symptoms of brain 
disease. K these symptoms were constant in even a 
considerable majority of all cases, there would be better 
warrant 'for employing them as a basis of nosology ; out 
they vary so widely in kind and degree, they run so closely 
one into the other, they may all appear in an individual 
case within so very short a space of time, that their use is 
generally misleading,'even as indicating the mental_ condi- 
tion of a patient. In many cases of insanity mama may 
present itself to-day, melancholia to-morrow, and dementia 
the day after, being, in fact, indications of the course of 
the complaint. It m undoubtedly true that in a proportion 
of the insane there is a general predominance of one « 

other of these conditions, but it is equally true that there 
is an equal proportion in which the application of anj ono 
of these terms is open to question Thus w ^ ^ 
melancholic mania or a maniacal melancholm; 
there are many forms of insanity of which tiinra 

Sh the SusLion is so intimate that even those au hore 
.who adhere to the archaic classification cannot re 
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direction, but the observations of pathologists, 
ttirecnon, bearing on three or four classes of brain 

Si ”« vague and quite inenfldent foi the pni^^ 
ainical observation, however, has served to relate symptoms 
Scatise to such an extent as to enable the observer o 
mental disease to fall back on the second pathological 
position-— etiology, and has enabled him to assert, in a very 
Farge proportion of cases, causation as a scientific and con- 
veSent standpoint for classification. After all, 
tions are matters of convenience. _ It is not asserted that 
the classification adopted in this article is more tha 
provisional ; but it is asserted that it is more convenient to 
kudy the insanities in connexion with the bodily conditions 
of tlieir subjects than to rely on a general^ descry tion oi 
mental symptoms which are inconstant in kind and degree, 
and often so complex as to render analysis impossible. 

When Esi^uirol’s definition of the mental conditions is 
quoted, little more need be added, for farther descrip- 
tion would merely iuvolve an amplified account of psycho- 
logical peculiarities. Esquirol thus describes the con- 
ditions ; — (1) Stelancholia, or, as he terms it, Lypemama, 
disorder of the faculties with respect to one or a small 
number of objects, with predominance of a sorrowful and 
depressing passion } (2) Monomania, in which the disorder 
of the faculties is limited to one or a small number of 
objects, with excitement, and predominance of a gay and 
expansive passion j (3) Mania, in which the insanity 
extends to all kinds of objects, and is accompanied by 
excitement; (4) Dementia, in which the insensate utter 
folly, because the organs of thought have lost their energy 
and the strength requisite for their functions. In 1852 
Schroodcr van der Kolk and in 1860 Morel laid the 
foundation of a classification more in accordance with 
pathological science. The former included the different 
forms of the disease under two great classes : — “ idiopathic 
insanity,” comprising all cases produced by primary affec- 
tions of the brain; and “sjunpathetic insanity,” including 
those due to morbid conditions of tbe general system. 
Morel divided the insanities into six groups : — (1) heredi- 
tary insanity ; (2) toxic insanity ; (3) insanity produced 
by tbe transformation of other diseases ; (4) idiopathic 
insinity ; (5) sympathetic insanity j (6) dementia, a 
terminative stage. Notwithstanding faults of detail, it 
may be fairly said that these propositions marked a great 
advance in the study of insanity, and that all later classifi- 
cations based on the same principles have been derived from 
study of them. The following system admittedly is so. 


YI. Insanities occur* 
rin^ at eroliitional 
penods. 


I. Idvomtlvic insani- [ mania, mclanchoKa, and 

\ ttcinentia. 


. , ( General paralysis o£ the Itisanc 

II* Tnunmtic insanity, 
ni. The insanities a^so- ( Epileptic insarnty. 

JJyeterical insanity. 
Hypocliondriftcal insanity. 


other i 


eiatf^l with 
neurone';. 

IV. In'j'inity imlting 
froju the presence 
of mlrcntitious pro- 
ducts. 


V. In«?anuics n'^jultjng 
from morbid cotuli- , 
tion^ of the general I 
.•ystom. ’ 


f Phthisical insanity. 

^ Khcumatic insanity. 
Gonly insanity. 
Sypliintic insanity. 
Infinity fioin sunstrolcc. 
Anremic insani tj\ 


Insanity of pubescenco and adoleaconce. 
Olimacteric insanity. 

Senile insanity. 

Insanity of pre^itancy. 
tpuerperal insanity. 

VII. Toxic insanity. , 

T Imopathio Mania and Melancholia It is pro' 
posed to consider under tbe head of idiopathic mania and 
melanchoUa the large and important class of cases which re- 
sult from over-excitation of the brain due to so-called moral 
causes. In considering this form of insanity, a difficulty 
arises inreconeffing the dependence of two such apparently 
widely divergent morbid psychica-l states as mama and 
melancholia on one common pathological condition, lhat 
they are so is maintained by the following clinical obserya- 
tions — 1st, that during the prodromal period, t.c., the period 
during which over-excitation is using its influence on the 
brain tissues, the symptoms of excitement and depression 
generally alternate;- 2d, that in certain acute cases mania 
and melancholia coexist, that is to say, it is impossible for 
the observer to say whether they are cases of maniacal 
melancholia or melancholic mania ; 3d, that, as many cases 
ran their course towards recovery, the symptoms are ctm- 
secufcively mania, melancholia, and dementia; 4th, that the 
effects of irritating poisons applied to the brain, alcohol 
markedly, produce these symptoms in some indmdnals in a 
very short space of time. These observations point, not to 
a difference of pathological causation, but to variation in 
symptoms in conformity with the progress of pathological 
processes. It must be borne in mind that congestion is 
not a condition constant in quality or in quantity, and, 
further, that it is an inconstant condition acting on an 
inconstant subject, and therefore productive of cumulative 
inconstant results. Brain congestion, due to over-exmta- 
tion, produces functional excitement of that organ. It 
must be remembered that although mania is accompanied 
by ex^fation, and melancholia by depression of feeling, 
they are both manifestations of excitement of feeling. 
Given this common psychological condition of excitement, 
a reason must be sought for the variety of its manifestation 
either in some peculiarity of the irritating cause or in some 
idiosyncracy of the affected individual. In either case no 
material assistance is gained from psychological considera- 
tions, for there is no necessary connexion between depress- 
ing emotions and melancholia ; intense grief often produces 
acute mania, and the insanity of the man of saturnine 
mind is as often as not characterized by mania. The 
peculiarity of the irritating cause appears to be, not its 
psychological characteristic, but its intensity. The more 
rapidly excitement of feeling is produced, the more likely 
is mania to be the symptom of the insanity. That 
melancholia often supervenes on depressing emotions 
gradual in their incidence does not imply a psychological 
nexus, but that, as their irritating influence is slowly 
applied, so the results of the irritation are slowly produced, ^ 
and (as in the case of every tissue of the body) there is 
variety of degree of symptoms in conformity with the 
rapidity of the progress of pathological events. There are 
also various underlying conditions difficult to treat of in the 
•mass, any one of which may have considerable bearing on 
an individual case. Constitutional predisposition (diathesis) 
may render a person more prone to the suh-aente forms of 
disease, and the condition of the body at the time of irrita- 
tion may influence the nature of the symptoms in either 
direction. In the absence of the possibility of “applying 
to the brain the mechanical aids which have given the 
physician an insight into the sequence of pathological events 
occurring in other organs, the 'pathologist has nothing to 
depend on save clinical observation. He has presented to 
him a diseased organ, complex in function, of the physiology 
of which he is, as regards its psychical action, profoundly 
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igoordut ; all lie can say is that, when its histological 
lategilty is impaired, he has reason to believe that '‘some 
fttnetions become torpid and oppre'^sed, while others are 
excited into preternatural activity^' (Bucknill and Tuke), 
It tuu^t be stated, however, that in a considerable propor- 
tion of case-J the nature of the ultimate condition is fore- 
shadowed from the Very commencement by the character 
of the initial syniptoins. Simple depression of feeling may 
be the first and last symptom of insanity, or it may gradu- 
ally iucrcaso in intensity till it attains the extreme and 
most complicated form of melancholia. In like manner 
simple excitement and exaltation of feeling may characterize 
a case from beginning to end, or it may culminate more or 
lcS5 rapidly in active mania, without the intervention of 
oUier psychical ^ymptomc. 

As to the duration of the prodromal period, in the mass 
of exse, nothing can be stated with certainty; it can only 
be said tint, a^ a general rule, the incidence of melancholia 
is more alow than th it of mania. Putting aside exceptional 
cases, it may be stated that, whereas the former is a matter 
of months or week®, the latter is a matter of w’ceks ordajs. 

Tuj inithi nielli'll symptoms ha\iug been already de- 
scribed, it rcin-iin^ only to say that the general S 3 *£tcni 
bccom:^ coincidezitallj’ affected ; functional disturbances of 
the digestive organs soon manifest themselve®, and the 
nutrition of the body become^ defective;. To this implica- 
tion of other consequent on impainnent of the 

trophe-;ial (nourishment-regulating) function of the brain 
can be traced a large amount of the errors which exi^'t as to 
the causation of idiopathic melancholia and mania. Very 
fr(^quentl 3 ' this secondary condition is set down as the 
primal^* cau'-o ; the insanity' is referred to derangements of 
the .stomach or ?>o« cIs, w hen in fact these arc, concomitantly 
with the mental disturbance, results of the cerebral mi-chief. 
Doubtless theao functional derangements exercise coiiiider- 
ablc influence on the progress of the case by assisting to 
depra\c the general econoin}*, and by producing depressing 
bcnsitions in the region of the stomach. To them vaay 
prob ibl}r be attributed, together with the apprehension of 
impending insanity, that phase of the dbcase spoken of by 
the older writers as the ffnfUtnn itidmi^kolicimj which so 
frequently pre-ents it'jclf in incijiient idiopathic cases. 

During the eailicr stages of the prodromal period it is i 
iulpo^sible, in the majority of cases, for the physician to i 
pr^ict, withanything like certainty, whether the case may | 
culminate in acute me] lucholh or acute mania. But as it 
progra-i^es the irritability andrc'stle-s^ncs'j which ushered in 
the malady become intensified ; sleep is either irregular or 1 
may' be lost for niglits togctJier; fuither degeneration of 
the brain constituents necessarily^ follows, and the loss of 
controlling powiT over ideas U manifested in excitement in 
one of two way^ — (I) the domination of one set of 

ideas, which are for the most part of a depressed character, 
or (2) bj'a tendency to followlmcs of thought suggested by 
accidental external circumstances. Although in the one 
ca$3 there is a concentration and in the other a diffusion 
of ideas, there is the common result of occlusion of the 
individual from a normal process of thought, inconsequence 
of his inability to review external circumstances corrcctlja 

I. Acide Jdiopafhic 2Ielamliolin presents itself in three 
degress of inteudty :~(1) simple depression of feeling, (2) 
depression of feeling with delusion, (3) depression of feeling 
with mania or dclirfum. The second and third of these 
conditions may supervene on the first, or any one of them 
may singly characterize the case. 

Sinipic Deprendon of Feeling ^ — In no form of insanity 
is the bane mind more prone to project a psychologi^l 
scheme of causation than in that of wdiich simple depression 
of feeling is the piedominant symptom. The lestles-iness 
and iiritability which accompany anxiety, grief, and worry, 
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morbid process^ going on in the brain, and in sy4»toi^ 
ere is a ^tmet line of demarcation. A mere fit of 
depression, irom whatever cause, doe» not prevent a man 
from using bis intellectual faculties; circnmstauces influence 

of'hMuJ;!'® position; bat nhere the limit 

of bealtbis pass^ the normal influence of e.’EternaJ circum- 
Btance-s is lost. This mdication is accompanied by a gloomy 
apathy ; the menioiy of the past is misery, the pre-ent is 
unendurable, and there is no hope in the futmej e^eiy- 
thing IS black withm and without, every incident feedb the 
melancholy, every' suggestion of hope is parried, and every 
appeal to the reason tails dead on the ear of the sufferer, 
liiis latter symptom — the inoperativeness of appeals to 
the reason— -is a feature of all forms of insanity, and it is 
therefore well to notice it particularly when treating of the 
sjn)plc;:}t. W hat to the sane mind is the simplest proposi- 
tion, to the insane appears either utterly false in itself, 
or to have no bearing on the position. The power of 
comparing idea witli idea, the faculty of discriminating 
their differences, or the perception of agreement in the 
niidst of difference is lost — ^in a won3, the judgment is 
impaired or utterly in abej’ance. The common crery'day' 
c\pre«-sion ‘‘out of his judgment/’ employed to indicate 
j that a man is insane, is psychologically accurate, and 
j logically' applicable in all forms of insanity. A strong 
tendency to suicide frequently presents itself ; the utmost 
ingenuity is exercised to accomplish this object, the whole 
mental energies being concentrated upon it. It is impos- 
sible to render in terms the general as well as facial 
expression of the melancholic ; it cannot be simulated with 
succcvf before any one conversant with the condition. 

Depression of Fteling with Delnsion . — ^Idiopathic melan- 
cholia symptomatized by simple depression of feeling 
may become gradually complicated with delusion and 
hallucination, or this complicated condition may' follow 
immediately on the initial symptoms. The delusions and 
hallucmations of idiopathic melancholia may be divided into 
three classes : — (1) those traceable to perverted sensation 
produced by' implication of the functions of the general 
system ; (2) those apparently dependent on the nature of 
the primary causating train of emotion; and (3) lliose 
which it is imposriblc to connect with any particular influ- 
ence, either psychical or somatic. The first class contains the 
delusional symptoms resultant on atony of the alimentary 
canal, which, by producing obstinate constipation, catarrhal 
affections of the stomach and bovrelsj and dyspepsia, cause 
sensations which are referred by the insane mind to 
supernatural influences : he believes that he has serpents 
or worms inside him, that his gullet is closed, or that his 
bowels are hO obstructed as to render relief by the natural 
passage impossible. As a direct result of this delusion food 
L systematically refused, and it often becomes necessary to 
re:iOrt to artificial feeding by the stomach-pump or some 
allied apparatus. Hallucinations and illusions of smell and 
taste may be referred to the same causes as the delusions 
just spoken of; the feetor of the breath due to dyspepsia 
may suggest to the jndancholic that he is sunounded by a 
poisonousatmosphere, and that every thing near him stinks; 
and the foul tongue of the same condition may be productive 
of hallucinations of taste, and may even lead up to the very' 
common delusion that his food is poisoned. Such di&tmct 
objective starting points, however, do not suggest themselv^ 
for hallucinations of vision and hearing ; these can only be 
regarded as incidental results of the morbid cercbml con- 
ditiou of which the process of production is unknown. 
HaUucinations of sight are comparatively rare ; when theyr 
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do occar it is generally in the form of spectres, which 
prompt to suicide, ssif-matilation, or homicide. ^ Hallu- 
cinations of hearing are more common, and are believed to 
be of graver import. As a rule the hallucination takes the 
form of words emanating from a something or some one of 
whose personality the patient has no conception. That an 
apparent connexion can often be traced between the 
character of the delusion and that of the prima^ causating 
emotion is particularly true of the melancholic delusions 
which follow on religious emotionalism, so much so that 
many writers regard religious melancholia as a distinct form 
of insanity. This is a term, however, veiy loosely employed, 
and it is, in fact, by no means easy to ascertain what it im- 
plies ; by one section of authors it is regarded as that form 
of melancholia in which the insanity centres upon religious 
ideas, by another as the form of insanity produced by 
depressing religious emotion. The latter position is tenable 
on purely clinical considerations, if the insanity retains the 
character of the causating emotion, which it very frequently 
does not; the former is open to the objection that the 
delusions may be mere accidents in a case, and may bear 
no relation whatever to the exciting psychical cause. One 
reason why the term is so strongly impressed on the mind 
of the public is, that it may appear as pseudo-epidemic. 
The waves of religious emotionalism, wbicb almost periodi- 
cally disturb society in the form of “revivals,” are apt to 
produce explosion of psychical action in those members of the 
community predisposed to nervous degradation. The public 
never considers, in fact does not know, that any other equally 
potent cause of emotion might be as eifectnal, and therefore 
sets down such accidental congeries of cases as “ religious 
melancholia,” accepting that term as representing all the 
abnormal psychical conditions which may result from 
“revivals." It is better to consider religious inftuences in 
the common category of emotions producing over-excitation 
of the brain. ^ The deep despondency which follows on 
religious^ emotionalism may be productive of such pre- 
dominating ideas as that the soul is irretrievably lost, that 
the unpardonable sin has been committed, and that there 
ii no hope of salvation. Although in the abstract it is open 
to question whether .such predominating ideas are strictly 
dclti-ions, inasmuch as they may be considered as morbid 
exacerbations of fears and anxieties suggested by certain 
schools of religious thought, still in the concrete they 
anioun-. to delusion; for, even supposing they have been 
arrived at by a normal process of reasoning—whichin most 
ci-.O'j i« extremely doubtful — they are maintained at the 
expanse of all other religious considerations, and by the 
^ a>*gnments founded on the experience of 

impossible to connect with 

mirt^nrt psychical influence are for the 

mot part characterized by suspicion and fear, and take 
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science for crimes involving the ruin or disgrace of others 
than the actual offenders may be set down as in the main 
apocryphal. 

The delusions of the melancholic are often fearfully 
intense, and produce very serious results in action ; they 
are apt to extend beyond himself. By a process of reason- 
ing which the sane mind cannot appreciate, he may argue 
himself into the belief that his misery is also the misery oi 
his friends and family, that his relatives are cognizant of 
or implicated in his imaginary crimes, and that they must 
suffer the consequences along with him. As death offers 
to him the only chance of relief, so he believes it best that 
those nearest and dearest to him should die also. From 
this state of feeling follow those fearful acts of homicide 
which occasionally startle society — a jiarent destroys several 
of his children, a lover his mistress, or a husband his wife, 
before committing self-destruction. It is as well to attract- 
attention here to the appearance of a tendency to homicide 
and suicide as an incident in a case, the subject will 
have to be recurred to when adverting to the question of 
homicidal and suicidal insanity. 

Depression of Feeling associated with Delirium or 
Mania . — ^In this class oi cases it is impossible to say 
whether they should be called melancholic mania or 
maniacal melancholia. Tlie wildest delirious excitement 
coexists with the deepest depression of feeling ; delusions 
of fear and horror are given expression to in the most 
extravagant manner, and relief from them is sought in 
frantic attempts at suicide ; the patieut dashes his head 
against the floor or wall, tries to cast himself down stairs, 
holds his breath in the hope that he may suffocate. In this, 
condition there is a strong tendency towards death, which 
not unfrequently occurs within a few daj*s of the develop- 
ment of the graver symptoms, and which is generally 
produced by congestion of the lungs as a direct result of 
the cerebral condition, i.e., by a true cerebral pneumonia. 

2. Acute Idiopathic Mania presents itself in three forms 
~ Q exaltation of feeling, (2) exaltation of feeling 

\nth delusion, (3) acute delirious mania. The second and 
third of these psychical conditions may supervene on the 
first, or any one of them may singly characterize a case ; in 
all, the period of transition from the prodromal stage is 
much mom rapid than in acute idiopathic melanchoHa. 

Simple eo:altation of feeling manifests itself in all do- 
nees of intensity between mild general excitement and 
the extreme forms of maniacal furor ; in kind it may not 
amount to more than a decided increase of the initial 
symptoms of restlessness, irritability, and change of dis- 
position; in degree it is characterized by greater or less 
excitement of thought, word, and action. The general 
^ague restlessness and irritability of the prodromal period 
not only become exacerbated, but manifest a tendency 
results in action. Excited action may show 
of norm ^ S®i^6ral exaltation or in the suspension 
n I ^ prominent example of 

devoufmFnrf condition is found in tbo naturally 

conditions of excitement: the 
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adoption or rejection of a scheme, but the omission of which 
transfers the scheme suddenly from the region of im^ina- 
tion and hope to one of present reality.^ There is an 
absence of religious totality j the patient is bound up in 
some scheme for the advancement of religious knowledge, 
in some project for the building of a church, the founding 
of a school, the establishing of amission, or, more probably, 
for all at once ; for this he neglects his family, all social 
considerations, and those duties which are the precepts of 
his faith. Whether the apparently efficient cause be religion, 
politics, or the prominent social question of the day, the 
results are identical, being only conditioned by the nature 
of the original idea. The ordinary behaviour of the man 
is changed ; he is ever on the move ; his gestures, loud tone 
of voice, volubility of talk, and general manner are such as 
to cause his friends distinctly to mark the change. A large 
proportion of such cases recover under appropriate treat- 
ment, but they not unfrequently pass into acute delirious 
mania. When the disease is manifested by the suspension 
of the ordinary trains of thought, the symptoms consist, for 
the most part, in recklessness of action and conversation; 
there is a sort of exalted joyousness, a strong tendency to 
dissipation, loud and wild though not necessarily incoherent 
talk, extreme restlessness, and utter want of respect for all 
conventionalities. Such patients (reputable members of 
■society, be it remembered, a month or a week before) 
outrage all sense of decency ; they may walk the street with 
strumpets, and appear drunk in public, forcing their be- 
hanour on the notice of the police. They care nothing for 
the feelings of friends or the prospects of their families. The 
intellectual faculties may be active ; thus wit and humour, 
uncontrolled by any feelings of consideration for others, 
may stand out all the more prominently. The condition, 
taken over all, is very closely allied to that stage of intoxi- 
cation in which the poison of alcohol sets free all controlling 
influences. When the restraining power of association is 
lost, there is no difficulty jn comprehending that the uncon- 
trolled brain may act in any direction. This class of cases 
is specially emphasized, becaiise they are apt to be mistaken 
by the public for instances of mere moral obliquity. 

The relation of amount of mental disturbance to the 
degree of excitement is not definable; mania may be 
extreme, and the disturbance of ideas apparently slight, and 
vice versa. It is of great importance that the two following 
facts should be insisted on — (1) that mania of an extreme 
description can exist without delusion ; and (2) that mania 
of a dangerous nature may exist without furious excitement. 
It is in this class of mania that cases of so-called folie 
' misonnante are for the most part met with — a class strongly 
insisted on by many Continental authorities as of great 
■pathological importance. By one section of foreign writers 
it is^ spoken of as folie raisonnante, by another under the 
■original name suggested by Pinel mania sine delirio^ while 
by a third both* are used promiscuously to indicate a class 
of cases in which, although considerable disturbance and 
-excitement may exist, the sufferer is able to justify his 
•course of action by a line of reasoning not illogical in itself, 
although founded on false premises. 

Exaltaiion of feeling with delusion or delusional -mania^ 
■whether it follows on a period of simple exaltation of feel- 
"ing, or is coexistent with the first symptoms of excitement, 
is not to be connected with the originating psychical cause ; 
indeed the intellectual confusion is so great and of such 
a kind as to render any analysis impossible. It is well to 
mark here the psychological difference between- maniacal 
and melancholic delusions ; the latter are" persistent in 
■character and appear to proceed from within, the former 
are changeful and are readily acted on from without. The 
general expansiveness of ideas, the rapidity with which 
"they are produced and influenced by external objects, along 
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with the inability to correlate idea with idea, are productive 
of incoherence in thought, word, and action. For instance, 
a man may imagine and state that he is the king of the 
universe, at the same time that he enters no remonstrance 
against herding and eating with his fellow paupers ; he may 
assert his superiority, but may not object to obey the 
behests of a common keeper. 

Acute delirious mania is a condition often rapidly 
produced and not unfrequently fatal. It may be the 
culmination of a case which has passed through the stages 
of simple exaltation of feeling and mania with delusion — 
the latter rarely ; or it may appear in a few days or even a 
few hours as the result of some severe mental shock. It 
may persist for only a short time, and is then spoken of as 
acute transitory mania. The symptoms are very definite, — 
the wildest yells and screams, a frenzied rushing to and 
fro, a reckless casting of the body on the ground or against 
the walls and furniture, smashing everything that comes 
in the way without any definite purpose save smashing, 
flushed features, clammy sweat, and a high bounding rapid 
pulse ; nothing can control the patient but physical force, 
for his fury renders him blind to all influences. 

3. Acute Primary Dementia. — This disease is of rapid 
incidence. It may result from sudden psychical disturbance, 
especially fright ; occasionally no cause can be traced. 
After a few days or hours, during which the patient is 
somewhat stupid and apathetic, these symptoms increase 
to such a degree as to cause him to be, to all outward 
appeai'ance, utterly demented ; he sits unaffected by any- 
thing that goes on around him ; he is completely helpless, 
cannot take off or put on his clothes nor feed himself, and 
passes urine and fmces where he sits or stands ; he is 
speechless, and cannot be roused to action by any appeal ; 
his movements are slow, when he can be got to move at 
all ; but the chief motor symptom is a degree of catalepsy. 
It may be said with truth that the condition is one oi 
mental and bodily catalepsy. Such cases to the ordinary 
observer appear utterly hopeless. There is a strong 
tendency towards death; but, when this is overcome, it often 
happens that the sufferer gradually emerges from the condi- 
tion, and can give an account of the sensations experienced 
during his illness. It may terminate in dementia of a veiy 
low type. Post-mortem examination of recent cases fre- 
quently reveals dropsy of the brain, or changes in inter- 
stitial tissues producing pressure. (See Blandford, Insanity 
ami its Treatment ; Bucknill and Tuke, Psychological 
Medicine ; Griesinger, On Mental Diseases.') 

4. General Paralysis of the Insane. — General paresis, 
progressive paralytic dementia, or, as it is more frequently 
spoken of, general paralysis, is a disease of the superior 
and lateral convolutions of the brain, which gradually 
extends over the whole nervous system, producing a 
peculiar impairment of motor power, and invariably 
accompanied by insanity. It is marked by well-defined 
series of physical and psychical symptoms, and terminates 
in a peculiar manner within a definite period. 

General paralysis was first recognized as a special disease 
in France ; it was indicated by .Esquirol, and its history 
was fairly elucidated by Bayle, Delaye, and Calmeil, the 
latter giving it the name of paralysis gena’ale des cdihiis. 
General paralysis is a common chsease, and is generally 
spoken of as “ softening of the brain,” a term diametrically 
opposed to its pathological anatomy. The condition is 
essentially a chronic diffuse subinflammatory overgrowth 
of the connective tissue of the cerebral hemispheres, leading 
to destruction of the true nerve elements, and principally 
affecting that region of the brain in which recent observers 
have localized the cortical motor centres. General paralysis 
is said to be a disease of middle life ; this is to a certain 
extent true, for, in the large majority of cases, its incidence 
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occurs between the ages of thirty-five and fifty; ft is, 
however, met with prior to the 

frequently after the latter period of life. Statistics show 
that the decade between forty and fifty is the one during 
which the disease is most likely to occur. Men are more 
subject to it than women, in the proportion of, at least, 
eight to one; in women the symptoms are less stronglj 
pronounced, and the disease runs its course more slowly. 
Although the relative frequency of the disease appears to 
bo equal in the higher and loiver classes of society, statistics 
show that the town artisan is more liable to it than the 
u-rriculiural labourer. In the lower grades of society 
general paralysis is much more common in England than 
in Scotland or Ireland ; in certain English asylums general 
paralytics constitute from a sixth to an eighth of the 
inmates, whilst in Scotch and Irish district asjdums the 
proportion docs not amount to more then 2 or 3 per cent. 

The progressive character of the disease is marked by 
three stages, termed the prodromal, the acute, and the ter- 
miuativo. The prodromal staye is marked by a somewhat 
incongruous congeries of mental symptoms, consisting of 
total change in the habits and disposition, general restless- 
ness and irritability, inipairiiieut of memory, extravagance 
in thought and action, and a peculiar facility closely 
followed by, or intorciirrent with, the bodily symptoms of 
impaired mobility of the face and tongue. For the 
purpo.sos of diagnosis the physical are more important than 
the mental phenomena. As a rule the bouleverscment of 
disposition is peculiarly well marked ; the impairment of 
memory consists, not ouly in the blurring and confusion of 
past events, but in the forgetting of the occurrence of one 
minute in the next, — ^purposes formed and intentions 
expressed are forgotten almost as soon as formed and 
cxpres'icd. This want of fixity is also shown by the non- 
recognition of the lapse of time, and by the manner in 
n hicli violent passion is suddenly changed into amiability. 
To the same cause may probably be traced the peculiar 
f.icility of disposition of the geiiorul paralytic ; oven at this 
early stage there ai'e indications of the optimism which, as 
the case progresses, affords the characteristic psychical 
symptom. In the prodromal period it is manifested by a 
degree of morbid vanity, general exaltation, and a tendency 
to regard all things in the brightest possible light. The 
physical symptoms consist in a finely fibrillar action of the 
muscles of the tongue, twitching of the upper lip, hesitancy 
of speech, and a loss of facial expression; the tongue 
symptom consists of a rapid agitation of its surface, the 
voluntary movements of the whole organ not being entirely 
under control, e.y., it is protruded with a jerk ; the upper 
hp hangs and trembles before utterance like that of one 
struggling against weeping ; the hesitancy of speech can 
best bo illusiraled by saying that it is identical with the 
hlurruig of words in the first stage of intoxication, — the 
patient speaks thick;” the face assumes a mask-like want 
of cxpiession— the muscular power being impaired to such 
a degree ns to cause change of expression to be a compara- 
tively slow^ proce&s. As the disease advances there is 
pcator excitability, and the general exaltation of ideas 

f insanelj extravagant actions, such as purchases of lar^^e 
.umbers of useless articles, or of lani and houses far 
«‘“ans, munerons indiscriminate proposals of 
mamage, the .suggestion of utterly absurd commercial 

V^terly beyond his physical 
ower.. Not imfrequonlly ],e is found committing 
lieftnous acts. The acntepcrhul is frequently ushered in 
wh-ilT'^lo’^ ‘’yi«pt'>ms u^ich generally assume the tyjie of 
11,* , f ilchre ambiiiauv. Belli. 

patmi t in u-'i * character nfay now present itself ; the 
patunt ma\ behove himself to he in possession of millions 


of money, to be unsurpassed in strength and agility, to be 
a great and ovcrrnling genius, and the recipient of the 
highest honours. Every idea is expanded and exalted, 
w&ther it relates to time, space, or personal attributes. 
Although grandiose and extravagant delusion is very 
frequent, existing as it docs in about one-half of all cases, 
it is by no means such a persistent symptom ^as the 
bien efre, which condition is the diagnostic of the disease 
in that it is invariably present. This is shown by perfect 
contentment with himself and all things around him, by 
the constant use of superlatives and such expressions as 
“ all right,” “ splendid,” “ first rate ” ; he speaks of his 
health as robust, “never better in my life," even when 
there is grave constitutional disturbance ; ho is unaffected 
by the death of child, or wife, or nearest friend. He is 
utterly unsuspicious, lost to all appreciation of social 
relations, and facile in the extreme. Synchronously with 
this condition, the physical symptoms become exacerbated ; 
the tongue and facial symptoms already spoken of increase 
in intensity, and in addition impairments of the motor 
powers of the extremities present themselves, consisting in 
a loss of co-ordinating power, not in a loss of muscular 
strength. Thus the gait becomes straddled and uncertain ; 
there is a widening of the basis of support ; he has to pick 
his steps as he goes uj) and down stairs, and is apt to trip 
over small obstacles ; the action of walking resembles that 
of a half-drunk man. Later on tho arms become involved. 
The pupils are often irregular. The third or iermimiiv& 
stage is marked by “epileptiform” or more properly 
apoplectiform attacks, the general condition becoming 
more and more degraded. By this time the patient is 
almost bedridden; actual palsy often occurs. Towards 
the end certain of the semivoluntary muscles are affected ; 
bed-sores may form ; and he may die slowly of exhaustion 
or suddenly during an apoplectiform attack. General 
paralysis runs its course in from one to four years ; more 
rapid and more protracted cases are on record, but, taken 
over all, eighteen months may be stated as its average 
duration. The disease is incurable. 

II. Tuaujiatic Insanity.^ — Generally speaking, insanity 
is not developed for some months or even years after I’eceipt 
of the injury, but in tho interval the patient suffers from, 
headache, more especially after mental effort, irascibility of 
temper,^ confusion of thought, and consequent inaptitude 
for business, w’eakened memory, and a constant feeling of 
fatigue. If this condition is not overcome, a progressive 
dementia sets in, of which the special character is violence 
of temper, and a tendency to impulsive action. This 
dementia is generally complicated with maniacal attacks 
intervening at uncertain periods' and marked by furor or 
violence. Dipsomania or insane drinking is a not very 
uncommon result, apart from all other indications o£ 
aberration. Prognosis is unfavourable. 

III. Insanity associated with other Neuroses. — 
Mpilepiic Insanity. — In the intervals between the fits the 
patient is generally stupid and dull of apprehension. Im- 
mediately before or after fits, or, as some believe, occasionally 
taking their place, mania of a violent and furious, of a 
subacute, or of an ecstatic character presents itself. All 
antliorities recognize epileptic insanity as the form most 
dangerous to the public. Prognosis is unfavourable. 
Jlyst^-imJ Insanity. — The symptoms described in the 
article Hystema may become so exacerbated as to amount 

0 insanity. Superadded to these may be delusions of a 
sexual nature. The most extreme form of mental dis- 
ur anco supervening on hysteria is acute mania of a very 
violent character; it is generally of a delirious nature, hut 
continue for any great length of time. 

womo whether the “fasting girls” and 

women with stigmata ” should not be included among the 
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hrstericallv' insane, ilen, altliougli very rarely, are liable 
to this form of insanity. In a sense the prognosis is 
fav.Durable, inasmuch as prolonged treatment procures 
great abatement- of .symptoms, if not actual recovety. 
Insanity occurring icith locomotor ataxy strongly resembles 
general paralysis. Taken over all, it may be stated that 
the symptoms differ more in degree than in kind, not being 
so intense. There is not the same extravagance of delusion 
or -riolence of mania. 

lY. IxsA2nTT rE03r the Presexce of Ahvhxtitious 
Peoducib is marked by progressive dementia of a dull 
.. heavy character and the absence of delusion. Prognosis is 
unfavourable. 

T- IxSAMTIES ASSOCIATED WITH IIOEBID Co^*DITIO^*S 
OF THE GEyEBAL Sy.stE3L — Phthisical insanity Is stated to 
be characterized by a short period of mania, melancholia, or 
delusion, which soon passes into a mixture of subacute 
mania and dementia. The symptom, according to Clouston, 
is a tendency to be suspicions. (Consult Clouston, 
“Tuberculosis and Insanity,” Joum. of Mental Science, 
April 1863.) Rheumatic insanity is characterized by 
hallucinations of sight, touch, and taste, loss of memory, 
ecnte delirium succeeded by confusion of ideas and slug- 
gishness of mind, accompanied by choreic movements of 
the limbs, deadening of reflex action, and even paralysis. 
These symptoms appear as the articular affection diminishes 
or disappears : they are, as it were, one vicarious of the 
other. Prognosis is favourable. (See Griesinger On Mental 
Diseases,]}. 189 ; Clouston, Joum. of Mental July 

1870; Sibson, in Eeynold’s System, of Medicine, voL iv. p. 
286.) In gouty insanity the alternation of the joint and 
head sjxnptoms is also well marked- The latter are general 
mania with delusions of suspicion. Prognosis favourable. 
{Vide Berthier, Annales Medico-Psychologiques, 186.9. 
Sydenham also alludes to the condition.) Syphilitic 
insanity frequently commences with acutely maniacal 
symptoms, shortly followed by hypochondriasis of marked 
character, paralysis of energy, and rapid progressive 
dementia. Extravagant delu-sinns often present themselves 
so .strongly as to render the diagnosis between this condition 
and general paralysis difficult Prognosis unfavourable. 
(The most important paper on this form of insanity is by- 
Mickle, Brit, and For. Medico-Chirurgical Reiieic, .July 
and October 1876.) In anzmic insanity, however produced, 
the general train of symptoms is violent mania of short 
continuance followed by melancholic dementia. Prognosis 
favourable. 

YL Ixs.AxrnES occxTEEDro at Evolutioxae Peeiods 
OF Life. — Insanity of pubescence and adolescence is mani- 
fested by various trains of qrmptoms. Acute mania is on 
the whole the most common : it is characterized by motor 
restlessness ; the patient walks, talks, smokes, drinks, must 
ever be on the move. Where self-abuse comes in as a factor, 
the sufferer is melancholic and suspiciou-s, self-accn.singl 
Dipsomania is a not unfreqnent symptom. But whatever 
may be the general symptoms of these three sets of patients, 
they have one common symptom, a iierversion or increase 
of the sexual instinct. Prognosis is favourable as regards 
the attack present, unfavourable as to the probability of 
recurrence. Glimaderic insanity, which is nearly as 
common in men as in women, is marked by pretty constant 
symptoms of a ^melancholic character. Prognosis generally 
favourable. Senile insanity is symptomatized by dementia 
wjfli frequent intercurrent attacks of mania. Prognosis 
uniav csrasle. The most frequent symptoms of the insan ity 
of pregnancy are melancholy and moral perversion, the 
latter taking the form of dipsomania. Puerperal insanity 
shows itself during the first seventeen days after labour, 
i^ of sudden incidence ; the mental symptom is acute 
delirious mania. Prognosis is favourable in this, as in the 
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insanity of pregnancy. {Vide J. Batty Take, “On Puer- 
peral Insanity,"" Edin. 2Ied. Joum., May 1865 and June 
1867.) 

TTL Toxic Ixsaxity. — Insanity of alcoholism in tlie 
acute form may be marked by acute mania of a transient 
nature, mania a potu ; by melancbolia, frequently accom- 
panied by delusions and hallucinations of a frightful 
character; in the chronic, by a type of dementia frequently 
simulating general paralysis. Prognosis of the acute form 
favourable, in the chronic the reverse. 

In employing the above classification it must be clearly 
borne in mind that the term of the g'mptom should, 
whenever possible, be appended to the pathogenetic term ; 
thus, puerperal mania, climacteric melancholia, senile 
dementia, acute idiopathic mania, epileptic mania, <tc. 
If the terms are combined, the nature of the disease and 
its general psychical characteristics are expressed in terse 
language. 

It will be noted that no separate notice has been taken 
of such popular terms as homicidal or suicidal insanity. 
They in no wise indicate a class of the insane ; they are 
symptoms common to many insanities, especiaUy to epi- 
leptic, traumatic, puerperal, and idiopathic insanity, and 
as snch must be regarded as incidents in a given case- 

Temiinaiions of Acqtiired Insanity. 

Insanily terminates in recovery, in death, or in chronic 
mania or chronic dementia. Accurate statistics of the two 
first-named terminations are unattainable, as a large number 
of patients are treated at home ; and asylum statistics do 
not therefore show the result overhead, only that of the 
more aggravated cases. The result of treatment in lunatic 
hospitals gives about 40 per cent., calcolated on the admis- 
sions, which, however, include idiocy, chronic terminative 
insanity, and such acknowledged incurable forms of the 
disease as general paralysis. This figure does not of course 
represent the results of treatment of all the insanities, 
wUch, although there are no figures at command to support 
the assertion, may be fairly estimated at not less than 70 
per cent., excluding idiocy. There is a general tendency 
of all insanities to shorten life : as already noted, some are 
in themselves fatal, or render their subjects less able to 
withstand disease. Asylum statistics show from 7 to 8 per 
cent, per annum as the average mortality calculated on the 
numbers resident. 

It is needless to attempt a description of the various 
phases of chronic terminative dementia and mania. De- 
lusion may continue, or the patient may become more or 
less sottish and degraded in habits: or, on the other 
hand, he may retain a considerable amount of mental 
power, still not sufficient to render him a responsible 
member of society. The great mass of the inmates of 
asylums belong to this class of lunatics, mostly harmless, 
yet precluded from mixing with the world as much for 
the convenience and safety of society as for their own 
benefit. A small proportion are detained on account of 
their liability to suffer from recurrence of attacks of 
insanity, although they are not actually insane during the 
intervals. To this couffition foreign authorities have applied 
the termfolie chmlaire, and some have asserted that it is 
the characteristic of certain cases ah initio. It is mostly 
confined to persons strongly hereditarily predisposed, "pie 
term explains itself : after intervals of comparative sanity, 
the patient manifests symptoms which run their course 
through the prodromal, the acute, and the demented stages, 
on again to recoveiy, in manner similar to a recent case. 

Treatment ' 

In speaking of the treatment of the insanities, it will 
simplify matters to eliminate, in the first place, those forms 
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of tlie disease which are not amenable to remedial agents 
in the present state of medical knowledge. Medicine, 
^hether^ hygienic or therapeutic, cannot _ touch general 
paralysis, the insanity produced by adventitio^ products, 
or senile insanity, escept in the reduction of intensity of 
si-niptoms. Traumatic insanity is for the most part hopo- 
lisf it is probable that sufficient attention has not been 
directed to surgical measures iu such cases. 

In the insanities due to morbid conditions of the general 
system in those associated with other neuroses, and in | 
toxic insanity, the physician attacks the h^d symptoms 
through treatment of the causating factor. It is trne tnat 
in these forms symptoms have to be attacked directly, but 
ultimate cure is to be looked for through treatment of the 
diathetic condition. It is rare, and then only in the earlier 
stages of the initial symptoms, that the progress of these 
diseases is cut short by therapeutic measures, inasmuch as 
they seldom come under the cognizance of the physician at 
that period. The exception to this statement is to be found 
in the case of puerperal insanity, where the patient is very 
generally under immediate medical supen’ision ; in her 
case, therefore, the prodromal indications are often observed, 
and the disease arrested by the timely administration of 
drugs. But in the great mass of cases the last idea which 
occurs to the minds of friends is the possibility of impend- 
ing insanity, and it is not till the disease has considerably 
advanced that the fact is recognized and the physician 
called in. When he has the opportunity of applying his 
art dming the initial stages, he directs his attention to the 
procuring of sleep by means of opium and other narcotics, 
the bromides of potash and ammonium and chloral hydrate, 
and by rectifying tbe disorders of the digestive system. But 
when the disease has reached the congestive stage the treat- 
ment becomes for the most part expectant, as it does in 
analogous complaints of other systems. “ Change of scene ” 
is often adopted, and properly so in the very earliest stages ; 
but when the disease is confirmed it is much more apt to 
aggravate the condition, fatigue and excitement only fan- 
ning the flame ; it is much the same as if a roan with a 
congested lung were asked to walk a mile uphill, in the 
hope that he would breathe more freely at the top. Till 
within the last few years treatment by bleeding, cupping, 
and blistering, shaving the head, and cold applications, was 
much in vogue. In asylums of the present day a shaved 
head is never seen. It was likewise the custone to 
administer large doses of sedatives. The system of treat- 
ment which now generally obtains is almost purely hygienic. 
Opiates are much less used, and are to be deprecated in 
tliose forms characterized by excitement ; in idiopathic and 
climacteric melancholia, however, they often produce good 
results. General constitutional treatment is what is usually 
adopted. In such forms as idiopathic mania and melan- 
cuolia, the mania of adolescence, puerperal mania, and 
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auinuscence, puerperal mama, 
climacteric melancholia, the disease, like many others, ' 

Its course, not very materially affected by remedial agents 
apart from those applied to the maintenance of the sv-stem, 
and Its cure is similarly dependent on rest and — 


i uupenaeni; on rest and nursing. 

And the mam (iuestion concerning treatment is, ‘Where are 
the-e best to be obtamodl In the case of the poor there 
1 comparatively mild cases, but to 

for ^ question of convenience, 

for, With plenty of money at command, the physician can 
consort any house into an asylum. But under ordinarv 

Pofienfc is violent, noisy, suicid^ 
homicidal or offensive to society, it becomes 



under the constant strain to which the friends are sub- 
iected. In a well-ordered hospital for the insane there is 
every possible appliance for treatment, with trained nurses 
who are under constant supervision j and it therefore affords 
the best chance of recovery. 

Eistonj. ^The history of the treatment of insanity has 

been stated to be divisible into three epochs— the barbaric, 
tbe humane, and the remedial. But this does not take into 
account the very highly humane and probably highly 
remedial system of treatment which obtained iu very 
ancient times. In Egypt the tenlples of Saturn, and iu 
Greece the Asclepia, were resorted to by lunatics, and tlie 
treatment there adopted was identical in principle with 
that of the present day. The directions given by all tbe 
classical medical authors, and especially Hippocrates and 
Galen, are of the soundest cbaracter. How long tbeiv 
influence existed it is difficult to say, but in the Middle 
Ages, and up to the middle of the last century, little 
attention was paid to the care or cure of the insane. A 
small proportion were received into monastic houses or 
immured in common jails. In 1537 a house in Bishopsgate 
Street, I,ondon, fell iuto the possession of the corporation, 
and was appropriated for the reception of fifty lunatics. 
This, the first Bethlehem Hospital or Bedlam, was removed 
in 1675 to Moorfields, and in ISli the present hosjiital in 
St George’s Fields was erected. St Luke’s was instituted 
in 1751. Bedlams or houses of detention for lunatics 
appear to have existed in other cities, but, with tliese ex- 
ceptions, no provision w'as made for the insane, who 
were allowed to wander at large. There is good reason 
for believing that many were executed as criminals or 
witches. About 1750 the condition of the insane at- 
tracted some amount of public attention, and the incar- 
ceration in madhouses of a considerably larger number than 
formerly followed, ' not on account of any philanthropic 
sympatlzy with their condition, but as a measure demanded 
for the public safety and comfort. But this measure by 
no means brought about the termination of the barbaric 
period. The houses, misnamed asylums, were in the hands 
of private parties, under little or no supervision, and were 
in fact merely prisons of the very worst description. The 
unhappy inmates were immured in cells, chained to the 
walls, flogged, starved, and not unfrequentty killed. It is 
almost impossible to believe that this condition of matters 
existed far on into the present centurj’. According to 
Conolly, “ thex’e is clear proof of the continued existence of 
these abuses in 1827 ; and it cannot be denied tbat not a 
few of them survived in some public aud private asylums 
in 1850.” Matters were no better in France when Piiiel 
was appointed in 1792 to the charge of the Bicetre, the 
great hospital of Paris for male lunatics. In that establish- 
ment, and in the Salpetrifere, the condition of the inmates 
was as degraded as in the British madhouses. This great 
philanthropist adopted the bold step of striking oft' the 
chains and other engines of restraint from those under his 
care. About the same time, the most gross abuses having 
been brought to light in connexion with the management 
York asylum, "Wiliiam Tuke, a member of 
ime Society of Friends, was mainly active in instituting the 
York Retreat for the care and cure of insane members of 
, that sect. This real asylum was conducted on non-restraint 
principles. The names of Pinel and Tuke are indissolubly 
connected 'rith tbe history of the humane treatment of the 
insane, and to their efforts must be ascribed tlie awakening 
not only of the public but of the medical profession to the 
true principles of management. It took, however, many 
years before the principles laid down by these men were 
universally adopted. In 1815 a committee of the House of 
mmons brought to light many gross abuses in Bethlehem 
o.-»pi a , and it was not till 1836 that mechanical restraint 
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INSANITY 


in extreme cases. About the beginning of this century a 
very considerable change commenced. The public attention 
was very strongly attracted to the miserable condition of 
the insane who were incarcerated in asylums without any 
efttcient check or inspection; and at the same time the 
medical knowledge of insanity entered on a new phase. 
The possibility and advantages of a better treatment of 
insanity were illustrated by eminent physicians both in 
France and England ; its physical origin became generally 
accepted; its mental phenomena were more carefully 
observed, and its relation was established to other mental 
conditions which had not hitherto been regarded as insane 
in the proper sense of the word. From this period we date 
the commencement of legislation such as that known in 
England as the Lunacy Acts, which aimed at the regulation 
and control of all constraint applied to the insane. And 
at the same time we find the commencement of a new state 
of matters in the courts. Hitherto, the criteria of insanity 
had been very rude, and the evidence was generally of a 
loose and popular character; but, whenever it was fully 
recognized that insanity was a disease with which physicians 
who had studied the subject were peculiarly conversant, 
expert evidence obtained increased importance, and from 
this time became prominent in every case. The newer 
medical views of insanity were thus brought into contact 
with the old narrow conception of the law courts, and a 
wntroversy arose in the field of criminal law which in 
England, at least, is not yet settled. 

_ The fact of insanity may operate in law— (1) by esclud- 
ing responsibility for crime : (2) by invalidating legal acts ; 
(3) by affording ground for depriving the insane person bv 
u lepl process of the control of his person and property : or 
(t) by affording ground for putting him under restraint. 

I. Kesponsibihty for crime may be destroyed by insanitv 
The theory of the limitations under which this plea is 
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to be insane, and in that case he is ordered to be detained 
during her maj'esty’s pleasure ; and the home secretary has 
power to order him to be detained at such place as he may 
direct. Prisoners who become insane w'hile in prison upon 
any form of legal process may also be removed by warrant 
of the home secretary to whatever asylum he thinks fit. 
All these are known technically as criminal lunatics, and 
an asylum has been provided for their detention at Broad- 
moor, from which tliey can only be discharged by warrant 
of the home secretary. (39 <k 40 Geo. IIT. c. 94 ; 3 it 4 
Viet. c. 54 ; 23 & 24 Viet. c. 65 ; 27 & 28 Viet. c. 29 * 
30 & 31 VicL c. 12.) 

The law thus clearly laid down by the courts has been 
strongly condemned by most medical authorities, who 
maintain that it is founded upon an ignorant and imperfect 
view of insanity. There can be no doubt that insanity 
does not wholly or even chiefly affect the will through the 
intellectual faculties. The disturbance of emotion and 
feeling is at least of equal consequence. We have cases 
where a criminal act seems to spring entirely from this 
source, and veiy many others where we have a comple.v of 
morbid intelligence and feeling which it is impossible to 
disentangle. In cases like those it is impossible by any 
analysis to separate the intellectual from the emotional 
phenomena, and to assess the amount of intelligence which 
although morbid or defective, ought to be sufficient to 
restrain the equally morbid emotional condition. It seems 
clear that in judging of responsibility we ought to take the 
mental condition of the insane as a whole ; and the present 
view of the law seems to have originated partly from 
Ignorance of the more obscure phenomena of insanity, and 
partly from the metaphysical conception of a ivill whose 
freedom is only limited by its inteUigence. It must, 
however, be remembered, on the other hand, that the 
courts have had serious difficulties to encounter. The 
vievs of insanity and consequent irresponsibility presented 
to them m medical endence were often so vague that they 
seemed capable of indefinite extension, and there is no 
subject on which the experts have appeared so much at 
lariance with each other. But these difficulties, however 
> ^atchfnlne.ss of the courts, 
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conception o£ the nature of his property and the objects 
of his bounty. But it is nesdlebs to say that the least 
appearance of insanity in the deed itself, or any appearance 
of fraud or undue persuasion on the part of any one, is 
immediately fatal to the deed. In the case of contracts an 
additional element is knowledge of the insanity by the 
other party. When the contract was entered into hona 
fide, and the insanity of the one party was not known to 
the other, the contract may not' be set aside unless the 
parties can be exactly restored to their previous condition. 

3. Both the property and person of the insane may be 
placed under control by a legal process. In England this 
right was early annexed to the prerogative of the crown, 
and is even yet in consequence not exercised by the ordinary 
courts, but by the lord chancellor and such other judges 
as may be entrusted with it by the sign manual The 
procedure is now governed by the Lunacy Hegulation Acts 
(16 Jc 17 Viet. c. 70; 18 Viet. c. 13; 25 & 26 Viet. c. 86). 
The question of insanity is tried before one of the masters 
in lunacy, either with or without a jury, according to 
circumstances. The terms of the inquiry are — whether the 
party is of unsound mind and incapable . of managing 
himself and his affairs ; and on this being found his person 
and property are placed in charge of one or more persons 
called committees, whose administration is subject to the 
masters in lunacy, and through them to the chancellor. 
Persons thus found insane (technically known from the old 
form of procedure as lunatics so found by inquisition) are 
under the inspection of the board of chancery visitors, 
consisting of two medical men and a barrister, who are 
ajjpointed to visit them at intervals. They are not subject 
to the provisions of the Lunacy Acts. 

In Scotland the old procedure is by a brieve or writ from 
chancery, formerly tried before the judge ordinary and now 
before the lord president of the court of session. The 
nearest male agnate of twenty-five years of age is appointed 
tutor, but, latterly at least, is not entrusted with the per- 
sonal custody, the court, if necessary, selecting some one 
, for the purpose, generally the nearest cognate. The 
procedure by brieves is now becoming infrequent. More 
generally application is made to the court of session to 
appoint a curator lonis to take charge of the estate. Tliis 
procedure is in many ways simpler and more convenient, 
especially in the numerous cases which are unopposed, as 
the court when they are satisfied that every person con- 
cerned has had due notice will grant the application on the 
certificate of two medical men. In America and on the 
Continent similar forms of procedure exist, which cannot 
be gone into in detail In the United States the law is 
mostly, as is natural, derived from the English sources, but 
the procedure is regulated by statute in the different States. 
In many other countries, where the common law is based 
on Roman jurisprudence, the procedure seenuj to differ in 
many points from the Englbh forms, but in substance the 
law on the subject has in nearly all countries reached very 
much the same results; 

L. Insane persons (although not lunatics so found by 
inquisition) may be placed under personal restraint. At 
common law this power is limited to cases where the insane 
person is dangerous to himself or others, but in practice it 
lued frequently to be exercised with little discretion and 
often With great barbarity. The care and restraint of the 
insane (other than that exercised by their friends and 
relatives in their own homes) is now strictly controlled by 
the Lunacy Acts (S 9 Viet, c, 100 ; 16 i: 17 Viet c; 96 ; 
16 kb 1/ Viet, c, 97 ; 25 i: 26 Viet, c. 111), the general 
nature of whose provisions may be thus briefly described. 
The chief supervision of the insane is vested in a body 
called the Commissioners of Lunacy. 27o insane person 
can be received for profit, or detained in any house or 


asylum except upon an order by a person who becomes 
responsible for his detention, accompanied by certificates 
of two qualified medical practitioners that he is insane, and 
a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under 
care and treatment. Every such case must at once be 
reported to the commissioners, who must also be informed 
of the patient’s death, discharge, change of residence, and 
similar circumstances. Not more than one insane jierson 
can be received into a house unless a licence has been 
previously obtained. In the metropolitan districts such 
licences are granted after due examination by the commis- 
sioners, and in the provinces by the justices of peace in 
quarter sessions. Every house thus licensed, together with 
public hospitals and asylums (which are not under licence), 
and every patient under private treatment, are subjected to 
a more or less frequent inspection by the commissioners, as 
well as by visitors appointed in their respective districts 
by the quarter sessions. The private licensed houses are 
under especially frequent inspection; their regulations and 
arrangements are subject to the approval of the commis- 
sioners, and especial precautions are taken that the patients 
shall have full opportunity of having their cases examined 
and of communicating with the commissioners. Patients 
may be discharged as cured, or on the direction of the 
person who ordered their detention, or on the order of the 
commissioners, all these modes of discharge, however, being 
guarded by various conditions. The order for detention of 
a lunatic may be given by any person having an interest 
in him,, and he is liable in damages if there prove to have 
been no sufficient ground for the order, his position differ- 
ing in this respect from that of the physicians and keeper 
of the asylum, who are only liable in the event of negli' 
gence or mala fidas. 

In Scotland the equivalent Acts are 20 & 21 Viet. 
c. 71, 25 & 26 Viet. c. 54, and 29 & 30 Viet. c. 
51. The system is in its main features the same os that 
of England, the leading differences being that the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy are the only licensing body, and that an 
order granted on application by the sheriff takes the place 
of the order by a private person. 

The regulations applicable to pauper lunatics differ in 
some respects from the ordinary case. The provisions 
applicable to them are for the most part to be found in 
16 & 17 Viet. c. 97, and in 20 & 21 Viet c. 71. 

The nature of the evidence, and the manner in which it 
is to be presented to the court, is an important question in 
every department of the legal treatment of insanity. In 
England the courts, although giving increasing prominence 
to expert evidence, have gone a good deal on the theorj' 
that the medical evidence is merely a part of the general 
evidence in the case. In most Continental countries, on the 
other hand, the whole evidence is presented in the shape 
of reports by medical men (in most instances officials) who 
have previously examined the case ; and in this way every 
piece of evidence as to the state of mind of the insane 
person is commented on by an expert who is presumably 
better acquainted with its true import than an ordinarj- 
court or jury. 

Literature. — The most recent hook on the general law and pro- 
cedure in insanitj' is A Treatise oa the Luic and Practice of Lunacy, 
by H. M. K. Tojie (London, 1877) ; Archibald’s Statutes rclatiiuj to 
Lunacy (2d cd., London, 1877) contains tlic statntor)’ law on all 
branches ; Bertrand, Loi stir Ics AlUnCs (Paris, 1872), nrej-ents-a 
comparative view of Eimlish and foreign legislations. In forensic 
medicine the works of Taylor {Medical Jurisjirudcitce, 2d ed., I.on- 
don, 1873) and of Wliarton and Stille {A Treatise cni Medical 
Jurisitrudencc, Philadelphia, 1873) are probably the English 
authorities in most common use. Sec also Casper and Liman, 
Praclische3Uandbudi,dcrGerichtliehcnMcdidit,Y>itTim,Gl\\ ed.,lS7C; 
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I CuNEiroEM:. 

I NSCRIPTIONS in characters sometimes termed cunei- 
form or vredge-shapedj sometimes arrovr-headed, have 
been found throughout a large part of western Asia, in 
Persia and Babylonia, Assyria and Media, Armenia and 
Mesopotamia. The names given to the characters are 
derived from their form, as some of them resemble the 
points of arrows, though most have the appearance of 
wedges, thicker at one end than at the other. This appear- 
ance is due to the fact that the characters were originally 
impressed upon moist clay by a metal stylus, and the 
form consec^uently assumed by them was subsec[uently 
imitated by the engraver upon stone and metal. The 
characters were primarily pictorial, but in course of time 
the outlines of the primitivo pictures came to be alone 
preserved, while the nature of the writing materials caused 
curves to become angles, and rounded lines straight ones. 

Varieties of Cunetforni Wonting , — Tiie original home of 
the cuneiform system of writing was either Elam or 
Bub 3 'lonia, the inventors of the hieroglyphics in which it 
originated being the ancient Accadian population of 
Chaldea. It passed from the latter to a number of other 
nations, undergoing at the same time a variety of modifi- 
cations. It was first borrowed by the Semitic settlers in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and from them it was handed on 
fo the Turanian tribes of India, the Alarodians of ancient 
j\rmenia, and the Aryans of Persia, while the Tnranian 
inhabitants of Elam or Su.siania preserved the sj^stem as 
it had been in use among the Accadians of Chaldea. 

In Babj’lonia, Assyria, Susiania, and Media the forms 
of the characters underwent several changes at succes- 
hive periods, the tendency’ in each case being to simplify 
tlic characters by dropping superiluous wedges. In Baby- 
lonia we have to distinguish between the archaic, the 
linear, the hieratic, and the later forms of the characters. 
Tlic archaic forms are^ principally found on bricks and 
cjriinders of the Accadian epoch (before 2000 B.C.), and 
.ire the oldest forms of the characters of which we have 
coutemporaiy specimens. The linear forms were in use 
at the same time, and are marked off "from the archaic 
forms by being written in continuous lines instead of a 
••enea of wedge. 3 , and sometimes also by a closer resemblance 
to the oi'igmal pictures from which they were derived, 
iiie hieratic forms were mainly employed between the over- 
throw of the Accadian power (about 1700 b.c.) and the 8th 
f pecially for contracts and similar docu- 

of tw and his successors, a further modification 

a- the characters as archaic, hieratic, and later for 

no ill I’l’ * in Ansyrin wire 

no. Antral those n.ea in Babylonia which , re K 



called by similar names. The hieratic forms were mainly 
employed in Assyria for ornamental or religious purposes, 
and may be compared with our own black letter. In Susi- 
ania the archaic forms of the characters lingered to the 
last, though in the northern part of the country simpli- 
fied forms were in use. In Media a considerable differ- 
ence may be observed between the peculiar forms of many 
characters iu the older inscriptions of Mal-Amir and the 
forms borne by them in the Protomedic transcripts of the 
Persian monuments. The Armenian or Vannic characters 
were the same as those of Assyria, except that where one 
line or wedge had to be drawn across another, it was broken 
into two. But this was to prevent the stone from breaking 
at the point of section. 

It will be noticed that the cuneiform characters were 
emploj^ed to express very different languages. The 
Accadian, like the allied dialects of Susiania and primitive 
Media, was agglutinative, and jirobably belonged to the 
Ural-Altaic family of speech; Assyrian and later Baby- 
lonian were Semitic ; Persian was East Aryan ; while the 
Armenian of Van seems to claim aflSnity with that 
Alarodian group of tongues of which Georgian may he 
regarded as the modern representative. 

T/ie Oo'igin and Development of the Oovneiform System of 
Writing , — As already stated, the cuneiform characters were 
in their origin pictorial. In many cases it is possible to 
restore the primitive hieroglyphics or ideographs by the 
help of the archaic and linear Babylonian forms, and a 
fragment of a clay tablet has been discovered on which the 
pictorial originals of a few characters are given. In order 
to restore the primitive pictures, it is frequently necessary 
to turn a character upon its side, from which we may infer 
that the ideographs were once written vertically like 
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plainly a representation of the eye in a vertical position. 

The primitive pictures denoted either objects or ideas, 
the latter being represented metaphorically by the picture of 
one or more objects. “Life,” for example, was expressed 
by the jBcture of a growing flower, “ a month ” by placing 
the numeral xxx. within the circle of the sun, which 
symbolized the day. But the same picture might denote 
more than one idea or object. Thus the circle of the sun 
represented not only “the sun” and “the day,” but also 
light, “brilliance,” and the like; and a pair of legs 
represei^ed the ideas of “going,” “ walking,” and “running." 
By combining t\vo or more ideographs together, fresh ideas 
might be symbolized to an almost infinite extent ; “ drink- 
1 j fi^^imple, is denoted by placing the three drops 
which denoted water within the picture of the mouth, 
an^age by substituting the tongue for the three drops 

before tWtrf the^l” of ivatet 
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vms nirM/itr 1 an agglutinative language, which 

bpinrr affected by phonetic decay, the result 

inSSnJirf '''O’**! be used 

wlulpnnti^ adverb, as in English, 
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But tlic same object or idea was frequently expressed by 
more than one name, T\hile each of the ideas represented 
by a single sign %\-a5 naturaUy denoted by a different irori 
lienee the same ideograph, or chain^'ter, as t\c may noir 
term it, had randnspronuncialions assigned to it according 
to its meaning and u«£; the ideograph of the “san,” for 
instance, •n'as called, not only ?'/ or (for ? /«), hat also 
prr (for (<i n, Inlh, and Z/;f\ Thus the ideographs, 
a^ soon as thf^* cam*- to appeal to the car a^ neli as to the 
eye, tv ere necessarily pohpbonous. 

* A further step in advance was now taken. An ideograph 
continued to represent the pronunciation of the wo^I for 
whicli it originally stood even vhen it no longer represented 
the word itself : that L to say, the pronunciation of the 
wonl it denote 1 became attached to it a« a mere phonetic 
value, Thi- important innovation, which amounted to a 
change of the old pictnre-uriting into a svilabaiy, lau^t 
havc'takin pbcw-at larly j jrioli in its histona Though 
native proper nariivs which wtrealwav’> significant, coidd 
be writt-LU idsogriphic Jly, it va-nec^s-aiy to find some 
other way of denoting: f'Tvign pri»p:r names which had no 
taeanina in Ac(x. inu The pronoun', riortovcr, mn^rt have 
been a ditncnlty from the firrt, and tha fact^ that these arc 
invariably rc];rc■^e!lted in Accadian. not by ideograph^, but 
by clnnictcrs Urcd p!u>ntti^Jlh, indicates a \CTy early date 
for the employment of the characters to reprte ent s>llabic 
soundr as wefl r,*' iika». Ini- i^b^rne out by the cxi-tenca 
of several c mjpannd character', in whicli the second clement 
denote' only the pri^niinriitioa of th;. wtrd' for which they 
stanl The fdctnre of a c *rp=e, for cample, had the 
phonetic value of she: meant ‘*ccrp-e” and 

•Meath*’ in Acc;dtiT 4 ; but, a-> ako signified ‘‘a 
fortrc=^" the ideaanph of ‘‘c cp--*** v\a«: inserted within 
the idet>:rnip3j <»f “cncb'Un/’ not becau=a there v'as any 
rclationdjxp bAween tie id* i' of ‘‘d*. jth and “fortress* 
but to inrlicat? th it the than^'tLr which meant aw cnclo;:nrc 
wa’^ to ba interpreted a^ ''^pufvlrg “a fortresV* and to be 
pronownc^ 1 lyi*, S >, tu », Thf U'U il word for “going vy:^ 
fbui or fh) but there vvC' another word or rn with 
the same inLardng, and vvhen the latter war« intended to 
ba read the fact wa® painted out by attaching the cnaraelcr 
which had the phonetic vdu.* of ra to the ideograph which 
eiprC'^'^l the idea of “coiiig** 

the character:, cauld thus be used as mere phonetic 
tsvnibal', £ jme few of them c »uld be employed, on the other 
hand, for the language of ilie eye only. The^a were the 
determinative nrefisoj and a^dr.a-, fuch as the eight-r^ca 
btar, which rej^rC'Cnted a deity, or the shaded circle, whicn 
denoted a country or place. TLeir original use ?«cm' to 
Imve baea to m irk out tlio^c grouj)' of characters wuicn 
had to be read phonetic illy, and not a^ ideographs. 

Like the lexicographer:* of China, the lexicographen: o 
Accad attempted to tl j'=ify and arrange the characters ot 
their syllabarv'. Every character received a nameoi lU 
own, so that I’itcrarv works could be copied from dictation- 
A list of primarr charactar- was fir^t drawm up, eac i o 
which was named from the object it originally represanteU- 
The remaining characters were regarded as compouni^,an 
divided into two cla'«e'. The first class conai'te o 
characters which differed fn»m the primary ones in having 
extra wedsres, the second clan's of those that were rcallv com 
pounds. '^Tiii^ classification of the syllabap- must have 
been completed at a very remote date, since tbe analyci' o 
many of the compound characters can onlybeexplaineu y 
the forms they bear in archaic Babylonian, and m 
cises even the arcliaic Babylonian forms arc 
primitive. We mav gather from thi*' some idea o 
epoch to which the invention of the cuneiform ^tem ot 

wrilinz reaches back. a« for 
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back as the second millennium i5.c. Semitic trib^^ were in 
possession of a part of Chaldea. Duisi, the son and suo 
cessor of the first Accadian monarch of whom we have 


-^uong wicfl orner eiemenm ot civilization, the Semites 
received the cuneiform system of writing from their pre* 
j dect^sors, and in the process of fransmfesioa the tiansfor- 

TnStlOn of fhf* nfrfnr^-tnnKnr- infrt o er^lInKaw' 


mation of the old picture-vrriting into a syllabary was 
pitted. The Accadian words represented bv the chars 
wh - ' 



worcL^ almost every character wa^: polyphonous. It is true 
that some of these Accadian words, and even some of the 
phonetic values borne by the characters in Accadian. were 
rejected by the Semites, bat on the other hand new pho- 
netic values attached themselvea to a few of the characters 
derived from the Semitic pronunciation of the latter when 
employed ideographically. For the Semites continued to 
use tbe characters on occasions ideographically as well as 
svllalically. 

A greater extension was also given to the employment 
of determinative prefixes ; the name of an individual, for 
instance, is alwavs preceded by an upright wedge, the 
nomco of a country and a city* by the ideo^phs which 
stand for the=e two ideas. The reader was assisted towards 
Luowing when a character was used as an ideograph by 
the employment of phonetic complements, that is to say, 
cliaraclcrs which denoted the last pliable of the word 

intended to be read. Thus, when the ideograph “ to 

coii'iuer,*’ is followed by the pliable vJ, we may infer 
that It must be pronounced acra</, “ I con^uerad," or some 
other parson of the past tense of the same verb. 

The real difnculty the cuneiform syllabary offers to the 
decipherer is not the polyphony of the characters, bnt one 
which would not have been felt by the Ass:^ns them- 
selves. Accadian and Assyrian phonology did not always 
a'^ree, and in borrowing the Accadian system of wnting 
the AH^'riaus had to adapt the sounds of thew own 
hn<maae, as best they could, to the phonetic symbols m 
antAhen Consequently no dfetinction m rating is mad. 
between final h and p; c, and fr, and ^ 

is inadequately represented sometimes by d, ^orae^e^ 
Sr ? aXbere is but one character for ra (ttr) and 

diSence ccM b. dm™ bjh«.n ^ a-dw 
led I and "b'la <■'' repnueotatire of .be cooienandd 
/T»« > has to ^tand also for the dipnthon^ r, » # .t. 

'« follor fb. o=»,d.of tbe 

i Eebjl..iaiin ™tios ee claj-. bet tb.v *o 
I ppjU and atena Thi. 'fS, 

' ciTe and embraces every branch of study " ,qt 

ss'iS'erp^s St 

He Aiamteea and, 

X’ineveh at least as ^ . ^^gjgsjors continued to 

thonah Xebnehadnezzar and of B ibvion 

employ the cuneiioim the old^mode of vnting 

br Crn» a tbe.cte^t.» 

never recovered.^ The - . ^ njore disused, and 

in Trhich "^5X7 Commercial tablets, hoiv- 
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have been ionnd 'ivrltten in. cuneiform, and if M. Opperfs 
identification is correct, a deed of sale, now in the Zurich 
museum, and written in cuneiform characters, is dated in 
the fifth year of Pacorus, the contemporary of Domitiau. 

The Assyrian syllabary was borrowed by the Armenians 
and Minnians of Lake Van in the reign of a certain king 
named Lntipri in the 9 th century B.c. The characters 
both in form and use are identical with those of Nineveh, 
except that the Armenians rejected the polyphony of the 
Assyrian syllabary, and with one or two exceptions used 
each sign with one phonetic value only. 

After the occupation of Armenia by the Aryans, the use 
of the cuneiform character seems to have been discontinued, 
and no “ Vannic ” or Armenian cuneiform inscriptions are 
known to exist of later date than the 7th century B.c. 

The example set by the Armenians seems to have been 
soon followed by their Turanian neighbours in hledia. The 
earliest specimens of the so-called Protomedic (or Amardian) 
syllabary are to be found in the inscriptions of Jlal-Amir 
and Sherif Khan. The syllabary of Nineveh appears to 
have been again the source from which the new script was 
borrowed. As among the Armenians, polyphony was 
rejected, a few ideographs only were used, and a selected 
number of characters employed. The Protomedic tran- 
scripts of the Persian inscriptions are written in this 
syllabary. In Susiania or Elam the archaic Babylonian 
form of cuneiform continued in use up to the last. 

It was reserved for the Aryans of Persia to discover the 
ultimate capabilities of the cuneiform system of writing by 
reducing its characters to an alphabet of forty letters. 
These were divided into two classes, those with an inherent 
vowel a, and those which were followed by » and t. At 
the same time all superfluous wedges were thrown away, 
and the forms of the characters thus simplified as much as 
their pronuncmtion. Dr Oppert has pointed out the prin- 
ci^ple upon which the formation of this new alphabet was 
carried out. Some one meaning was selected aLng thoS , 
a character might bear when used as an ideograph, and 
this was rendered by its Persian equivalent. The initial 
sound of the latter was the alphabetic value henceforth 
represented by the character. Thus “ time of 

life, m Persian, was contracted into ►-V and 

purposes, soon fell into dime^^“° ‘Confined to monumental 

cmeifom sylhbary into 
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The earliest inscription in the Phoenician alphabet known 
to us is the stele of Mesha, king of Moab, found at Dhibfin 
and belonging to the 9tli century b.c. In this Mesha 
relates that after the death of Ahab his god Chemosh 
enabled him to shake off the yoke of Israel, to drive the 
Gadites out of Ataroth, and to fortify Kir-liareseth, Aroer 
Horonaim, Dibon, and other places. The language of the 
inscription differs only dialectically from Hebrew. 

To the same form of the alphabet belong most of the 
Phoenician inscriptions on the engraved gems brought of 
late years from Assyria aud Babylonia, among which may 
be mentioned a cone with the image of a “ golden calf ” 
and the names Shemaiah and Azariah (inn}j> p 
The Aramaic legends on the bilingual lion-weights of 
Nimrnd, which date from the reign of Tiglath-Pilcser H. 
(745-727 B.a) downwards, also belong to the .same forni 
of the alphabet. With these inscriptions may be classed 
the Phoenician inscription on a bowl lately restored by M. 
Clermont Ganneau, which mentions a King Hiram, and had 
been brought with other merchandise from Phoenicia to 
Cyprus, where it was found. Of later date are the 
scratched on the legs of the colossi at Abu-Simbel in Nubia 
by Phoenician travellers or mercenaries. 

The most important monument of the Sidonian period of 
the Phoenician alphabet is the sarcop])agu.s of Eshmun’azar 
son of Tabnith (? Tennes), “ king of the Sidonians,” which 
IS probably of the Gtb century B.c. It may, however, be 
later. The inscription upon it states that Eslimiui’azav had 
restored the ruined temples of Sidon, and prays the gods 
to preserve to that city the possession of “ Dor, Joppa, and 
the rich cornlands in the plain of Sharon.” Other note- 
worthy monuments of the same period are the so-called • 
feecond Sidonian Inscription,” wliich records the installa- 
tion of a subordinate « king of Sidon » by a » king of the 
Sidonians of P^mcia ; the inscriptions from Citium in 
Cyprus of King Piim 3 *athon and his father Melecyathon in 
p ® as well as the bilingual Phoenician- 

' ii^ !i Jh®nician-C 3 ’priote inscriptions from the same 
I Phoemcian-Cypriote inscription of hlelecyathon 

j ha lUj, furnished Jlr George Smith with the key to the Cy- 
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probably to the 5th century bo^*' Abydos, belonging 
legend is written Ofpnne:jT^i^'* tv^mh an Ammaic 
ntten. Of considerably later date rathe inacrin- 
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tion on an altar found by M. Mariette in the Serapeuw in 
characters ^-luch rtscmble those of the Aramtean mpyri of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. The alphabet of the latter, LokcL, is 
^till more cIo.»eIy represented by certain funereal monuments 
found in Egypt with Aramman inscriptions, the best known 
««f which IS the inscription of Carpcntnis, which records the 
«eatu of a pnc?te53 of Osiri=?. 

Starting from the 1st century me., the ruins of Palmyra 

fill I m ll*t llOl'n f ri*>r< (C. iBArf ■ 


- -diecorcredmorethana 

hundred of th..:n. Mo^t of them are u rittcii in what may 
be termed uncial character.-, but there are a few in a cursive 
hand. Among the person., mentioned in them is Odeinath 
(Odenatus), the husband of Zenobia. Palmyreim inscrin- 
tions have been met with in Africa and Pmme, and a 
bihnzual one (in Paltuyrene and L'ltin) Las latdvbpoij 
found at SSoulh SLieldb. 



in 

accompanies uy ana arcihuc Anibic transcripU 
the other iimtmg the t'vrly Cliri-t*an t inib- of 

Pes.ing over an Aramaic Jjjciul foutid bt' iL do Swlcv 
ou a of t!ie tomb, of the tin-; at Jerulalen! 

uud the c an- of the of %vc may notice the 

• Icnnaitc jij'Cnption of twenty Jinc> discovered in a toinb 
at Abu-SIndr in Eoulhom LVot Ionia, and firr-t oxiflaincd 
by DiCtricb. ^ It jm>i>ab!y bulougr, to tlie -Ith or 5th centun*. 
Itiscriptioo-i in’Wt-tenj Aratinxc have been found in the 
Hauran. Amon^ one o:i a tomb at Sueydeb, raised 

by Odeinath to hi- vrife ilamratb in the lime of Ilcrod 
the Gr-at, ac:o’^iipi:ncd by a Greek traixcript. Six other 
in^cripiions of th^ Mine p^ru^l c^aue from the tcmnlc of 
Hiab: one of them h dclic-tsd to the cod Ivatsim the 
Zen- Ka^^ioi of the GroeI>. 

The Ilauran. more larticnlarly the neighbourhood of 
Roxra, has al-o jielded a nuini*er of ^abitlieau inscriptions, 
written in a i,ort of Arannic running IninL Xabatbeau 
iufccriptim-j have further b.-en found" at Umm' er-Unseas 
in ^loib, and at Tctra, us %\cU as on the coins of Arelas 
and other y,vi»athtui prince-. But they arc Fpcczally 
numeruus on the rock*, of Sinai, where they were scratched 
byjdlgrim« in the fid and Itli centuries of our era, and were 
first cb, ciphered Ivy B*^er, They c**n‘'i-t for the most part 
of projjor « ini precede 1 or folhw.td by the word f/tuiom, 
“peace" The Aramaic dial»:ct of the-c inscription^ ia 
tincturc4 by Arabi-ms, among which may be mentioned 
the of the article Two Xabathcan inscriptions have 
been di-cos ered at Pozzuoli, where, as we leani from the 
Acts, thera was a Jewibh ci>l«my- 

Tiie Xt.-torian Syrians carried their language and Jetterij 

fir even as Chin.i. The celebrated imeription of Si- 
gan-fn is written in good Estrangelo of the 8tli century. A 
Hebrew iuFcription has al?o baeu found at Khii-fong-fu. 

Ancient Hebrca' ejdgraphy is j>oorly rejwa^cntctL The 
eirlioFt Hebrew ih*=crij>tians are three from Siloam, one of 
whioli is addressed to “Eial of the temple,” a fragment 
found in the Ftrc-cts of Jeru-alem by M. Vcmes, and a 
boundary stone discovered by Jf. Gatineau near Gezer. 
The royal name- on the potter>* found near the foundations 
of Solomon’s tcmjde are not Hebrew, but Phcenician. The 
Maccabean period has loft us several inscribed monuments 
and coins. The olde-t are the ejntapb of eight members 
of the priestly family of Ilezir (1 Chr. xxiv. 15) on the 
Doric tomb of St .Tames at Jcru-alcm, the beginning of an 

' Tii? ins^riptio*! n*. ZOord fir-t cotice^l by Dr Bi-clioff. Tlie 
lt*tcr- £ecrn to b; from an Aramaic alpbab* t Pome of ftcni • 

T*--mblf the eaiffiintical ohnTr.c*^.*r on p.rns from DiariKkir and tlie j 
ij* <rhb*'nrnc ili-trlct, xmbL‘»heI by Dr Morii'mann in the iT. Z>. Jf» <?., | 
xxxU i (1S7TU i 
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lurkej, and Egypt enable ns to trace the hEtorr J 
,“P of the .Middle Ag<-s ^and 

riwJtntht^TpIrir lately drawn attention to thf in’^crip- 
ons in the Jewish cemeteiy of Venosa, nhich enable ul 
to fill up the gap that had previously exEted between the 
mcinonals of the 10th century and those of the 4th We 
must not forpt aEo the eiorcEms, written in a dialect 
-’^f'^hna on bronze bowls found at 

rSif pJ 1^ the sepulchral inscriptions 

ollected bj Firkomtz in a Karaite cemetery of the Crimea, 
dated sometimes from the creation, sometimes from the 
rapture of Samaria. lEe latter belong to the 9th and 
follow ing centuries, though the discoverer fabified the dates 
of many of them m order to assign them to an earlier period 
(see Strack in the D. Jf. <?., xxxiv. 1, 1880). Hebrew 
xnscnptions m ancient cLaracteio have further been met 
from TiflLs to Derbend. 

Arabic epigraphy begins uith the rise of Islam. Two 
Bysiottis of w'ritiug were used concomitantly, the Cufic or 
uncial, and the A'eaki or running hand, neither of which, 
however, can be derived from the other. The earliest 
inscriptions 30! known are two sepulchral ones, the first 
of which has been published b}* IVetzsfein, Haddington, 
and De ^ ogue, while the other has lately been discovered 
by Sachau at Zebed. A Cufic inscription, dated 693 a.d., 
has been copied by De VogneJ, at Jerusalem, and the old 
cemetery near Assuan contains a large number of similar 
in*^cript5ons, some of which, as deciphered by Count Amari, 
contain the names of the companions of the prophet. 
Uiifortunatel}’ this cemetery has never been thoronghl3* 
examined. Sicntion may also be made of Cufic inscrij>- 
tions at Bozra, in Sicil}-, and elsewhere. Inscriptions in 
Greek and Neaki Arabic have been found at Damascus, 
Tiberias, and other places, one of which is dated C96 a-d., 
while others are even older. 

Passing to the north, we find the rocks of the desert of 
Safa (.=outh-cast of Damascus) covered with graffiti written 
in peculiar characters which long defied decipherment. 
About six hundred and eighty of them have been copied. 
M, Halev3“, howe\ er, Las now succeeded in reading them 
(see Jonviurl Asiatigiie, Jan.-Feb., 1877, and Z. D. 2L (?., 
xxxiL 1, 1878), and showing that they are mostly the 
productions of Thamndite soldiero in the Roman army. 
The alphabet turns out to be intermediate between the 
Phoenician and the Himyaritic. The Himyaritic is the 
name usually given to the form of the Phoenician alphabet 
u-ed in soutliem Arabia. Here a considerable number of 
pre-Islamitic inscriptions Lave been found, belonging partly 
to the kingdom of Saba, partly to that of Sfa*n or the 
!Mineans, where a dialect allied to that of Hadramaut was 
spoken. Many of them contain the names of kings, while 
most make us acquainted with various deities, among 
others ^Athtar, the equivalent of Ashtoreth. ^e Him- 
3'aritic alphabet was carried to Abyssinia, where it became 
the Ghe’ez or Ethiopic s3'Habat3'. The earliest specimerib 
of Ethiopic writing are two inscriptions of King Tazena 
copied by Riippell on the monuments of Axum, which 
belong to the oth century. 

Inscriptions in still tindeciphered characters, some of 
which resemble those of the Himyaritic alphabet, though 
the larger nnmber is more closeh' related to the demotic 
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and hieratic characters of Egypt, have been copied (in 
1880) by Professor Eobettson Smith on the rocks of Tuif 
near Jeddah. (Compare the inscription from the neigh- 
bourhood of El-Wijh given by Wellsted, ii. 189.) Captain 
Burton has also found an inscri 2 ition in characters not 
unlike the Himyaritic, in the Wady Intaysh, with which 
he compares two semi-Nabathean inscriptions from Wady 
Unayyid copied by Dr Wallin, and an inscription at Mecca 
given by Dozy {The Oold Mines of Midian, 1878). 

The inscriptions of the Semitic Babylonians and As- 
syrians are separately treated above. The curious Hittite 
hieroglyjihics found of late years at Carchemish, Aleppo, 
Hamath, and various places in Asia Minor do not seem to 
conceal a Semitic language. 

See Fr. Lejiomant, Essai sur la Propagation de VAlpluibct pM- 
nicicn dans Vaneicn Mom.dc, 1872-75 ; E. Renan, Histoirc gindrak 
ct Sijsthnc cottipari des Langucs Simiiigues, 1863; Gesenins, 
Seriphirsa Linguicqm Plmiicim Monumenta, 1837; Schroder, Die 
phdniziscJic Sprachc, 1869; De Vogud, Milangcs d'Anlidologie 
orienlale, 1868. Clermont-Ganneau's work on the MoaUtc Stone 
will eupei-sede iirevious monographs, (A. H. S.) 

III. Inman 

The inscriptions of India are very numerous and of great 
variety. They are found upon rocks, pillars, and build- 
mgs, in caves, topes, and temples, and on plates of copper. 
Thesis last are grants of land made by kings for religious 
purposes, and they are historically valuable because thev 
contain, not only the name of the grantor, but a more or 
less complete list of his predecessors. Implicit reliance 

cannot be placed on these documents. Vanity has some- 

times led to the invention of an illustrious ancestry. So 
lawgiver Manu, punishments were 

m and plates tliat are 

palpable forgeries have been dif-covered. 

The oldest and most important of the inscriptions are the 

srvk 

iden4atio»° b7fe ^7 Jol 
SBudracottM, tlie ally o! sS„ “■ 

of Km SMh. 0 * 

century, convoyed it to DpJh; f I’aiddle of the 14tli 

about 250 J 

to his capital, Tlie ornament 

re erected near his nalacp brought from Meerut and 
was tWn do,™ W an 
aUhougU it has 

mutilated that scarcelv ImlP aP it is so much 

oopy of the iasSpSi “ 4 ‘t?!? j"*™ A 

published by Captain Hoare columns was 

ISOl. It was a subject of erpnf Researches in 

but it baffled all attempt! speculation, 

1837, when the acute the yeai^ 
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discovered on and translated from a Ldt, or pillar inscrip- 
tion, obtained the name of the “ Zdt alphabet, but tlie 
name “ Indian PAli ” is now generally jireferrcd. 

The mystery of the alphabet being thus penetrated, the 
longer and more important rock inscriptions were taken in 
hand. Two versions were then known, one at Girnfir in 
KAthidwAr, the other discovered and cojiied by Kittoe at 
Dhauli in Orissa, at the extreme ojiposite side of India. 
Dr Wilson of Bombay and Captain Postans furnished 
Prinsep ivith copies of the former, and he collated the two 
versions. He then transliterated tlieni in modern char- 
acters, and with the help of a pandit he rendered them 
into English. Hot long afterwards Prinsep’s brilliant dis- 
coveries were brought to a close by his untimely death in 
April 1840. 

In the year 1836 M. Court, an officer in the service of 
Eanjit Singh, the ruler of the Punjab, made known the 
existence of a rock inscription at Kajjur-dt-giri, west of 
the Indus, and not very far from Attock. Subsequent 
explorations show that the rock is really situated in the 
village of ShdhbAz-garhi. No copy was obtained until 
October 1838, when the traveller Masson most careful^ 
and pcrseveringlymadea calico stampngc and an eA’ecopy 
These he presented to the Hoyal Asiatic Society, whose 
acute and laborious secietar}', Edwin Noriis, proceeded to 
make a reduced copy of the calico stanipage. Tliis inscrip- 
tion was not in the Ldt character, but in that now known 
as the Bactrian Pali or Ariano-Pdli, which bears strong 
indications of a Phoeuician origin. The Ldt alphabet or 
Indian Pdli is written, like tlie character of the Sanskrit, 
from left to right ; the Ariano-Pali runs from right to left. 
This charactw had previously been found on the bilinguai 

W? ^ Pactria, the obverse of which 

bore a Greek legend, and the reverse had some letters 
nhich proved to be a rendering of the same in Ariano-Pdli. 
aiasson first Jjtected the connexion between the two 

ietS’tlw^vor*""? following up his suggestion soon 
settled the value- of several of the Ariano-Pdli letters. 


^ He found the key to it bv a — ■ — 

XoSStcs“ r” 

„,.st neceSj tt « 


C!;,„;i„„ r • ui me ii.nano-i-'.'ili letters. 

uerniany. llie letters so discovered were availaWe -is 
for the mterptalation of tins SMUbte-garhi ioscriofioii bit 
ooly as keys, for the moriplioa ooofamod manf u l 

inaiau laii, it possessed numerous compound Icttci-s It- 
of Wtn ‘ J 1 remarked a frequently repeated cronii 

afterwards SLor D^Lo^ f^ ^ student, 
Wing that ’ reading. 

PiyadasfintheCirndr insVSn 

to make a comparison of i I? ? ’ Dowson proceeded 
identity. The whole I'ncn discovered their 

a third^ version of AsoU’ proved to bo 

fourth veS ,vas dW 1850 a 
notmade imblic, bvTkTr /riA though it was 

near Ganjam in Orissa abmif ^ Jaugada 

Lastly, a fifth copy S of Dlianli. 

1S60, at Klidlsi west of fii hy My porrest early in 

Masiirf or Mussooree Tbp^lof^^o*’ ’aiiles from 

f S., xiii. 176)TougU (•^* 

fragment of rock infpwnn ^®y^on a cojiy of a small 
Devdnam-piya are distinc/ bof’ tf words 

and is unintelligible TI.!^ “ade by eye 

fian Jar''® ^ be wm ib)p success 

fwwlatwn of the ^-hole inscription. ° ® transliteration and 
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positions are Afghanistan, the foot of the Himalayas, the 
extreme east and west of the centre of India, and presump- 
tively Ceylon, where it is known from other sources that 
Asoka ruled. The inscription of ShdhbAz-garhiis the only 
one in the Ariano-PAli character, .the others are in the'Ldt 
or Indian Pdli alphabet. . The language of all of them is a 
Prdkrit or a sort of Pali, the immediate descendant of 
Sanskrit, hut bearing marks of a long process of detrition. 
There are dialectical differences in the different versions, 
and there are also divergences of 'spelling, as l6Qa=r6Qa^ 
dipi = lipi, &C. The Khdlsi inscription differs from the 
other Indian Pdli versions in having two of the three dis- 
tinct sibilants of the Sanskrit, while the others have only 
one. The inscriptions at Girndr, Khdlsi, and Shdhbdz-garhi 
consist of fourteen distinct edicts ; those at Dhauli and 
Jaugada omit three of them, but add two new ones, which, 
being written apart, are known as the “ detached edicts.” 

When Prinsep and his pandit made their translations, 
they had before them only the two versions of Girndr and 
DhaulL On the publication of the Shdhbdz-garhi version 
Professor H. H. Wilson made a comparison of the three, 
and brought out an amended translation which was certainly 
an improvement upon Prinsep’s; but he was far from 
satisfied with his performance, and declared it “ open to 
correction on every page.” The learned and critical 
Bumouf subsequently studied them, and made fresh 
translations of parts, which again marked an advance, but 
he declared that “personne ne peut se flatter d’ arriver du 
premier coup a rintelligence ddfinitive de ces monumens 
difificiles.” Professor Kern of Leyden has since worked 
upon them, and his method is turning the language back 
into Sanskrit and then translating into English. This 
process only carries out more systematically that of the 
previous translators. They all interpreted the inscriptions 
through Sanskrit, making use of such knowledge of PAli 
and the other PrAkrits as they possessed or could acquire. 
The translations are acknowledged to be imperfect and 
unsatisfactory, and no great improvement can be expected 
through Sanskrit alone. The words vary greatly in form 
from their Sanskrit originals, and some changes of meaning 
and construction no doubt accompanied their alterations in 
form. Comparative philology, in tracing back the modem 
tongues of India through the PrAkrits to the Sanskrit, will 
probably throw fresh light upon the language of the 
inscriptions, and make more perfect translations possible. 
All the known inscriptions of Asoka are now accessible 
to the student. General Cunningham, the Archaeological 
Surveyor of Hindustan, has published the flrst volume of 
his Gorjms Insenpiionum Indicarurti, in which he has 
given carefully corrected facsimiles, with parallel translitera- 
tions, of'the five versions and all published translations. 
Hr Burgess also has published an excellent collotype of the 
Girndr version, with transcriptions and translations, in his 
ArcTizological Survey of Kdthidwdr, Asoka was a convert 
^®'®*^*ldhism, but his edicts bear few distinctive marks of 
that or any formal religion, and they are entirely free from 
vaunts of his power and dignity. They inculcate a life of 
morality and temperance, a practical reli^on, not one of 
ntes and ceremonies. They proscribe the slaughter of 
I'hey enjoin obedience to parents, affection for 
^ and dependants, reverence for elders, 

xstmdhist devotees, and Brahmans, universal benevolence, 
and unreserved toleration. They would seem to have been 
^ time when there were few differences between 
i>uddhists and Brahmans, and their apparent object was to 
unite the people in a bond of peace by a religion of 
morality and charity free from dogma and ritual. One of 
ne edicts provides for the appointment of missionaries to 
spread the religion. The thirteenth edict refers to Asoka’s 
foreign relations. . It mentions the Greek king Antiochus, 
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and refers to some connexion through him with four other 
kings, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander, or, to 
quote the words of the ShAhbAz-garhi version, “Antiyoke 
nama Yona-raja parancha tena Antiyokena chaturo |||I 
rajane Turamaye nama Antikini nama Afakg Tinma 
Alikasandare nama.” The four strokes are numerals, equi- 
valents of the word cliaiuro (four), and in the Khdlsi ver- 
sion the numerical sign used is + . Prinsep and his pdndit 
gave a confused rendering of this edict, but no one else has 
attempted to translate it. There has been some difference 
of opinion as to the identification of these Greek kings, 
but the most approved names are Antiochus Theos of Syria, 
Ptolemy II. of Egypt, Antigonus of Macedonia, Magas of 
Gyrene, and Alexander II. of Epirus, 253-261 b.c. 

_ Besides the five great inscriptions of Asoka, there are 
six other rock inscriptions consisting of single edicts, three 
of which, found at Sahsardm, Pkiipnath, and Bairdt are the 
I same, but the last is imperfect. Dr G. Biihler has trans- 
I la ted them. A second and different inscription at Bairdt 
has been translated by Wilson, Burnouf, and Kern. These 
separate edicts are not found among the fourteen, but they 
are of similar style and spirit. Two of them have the dis- 
tinction of being dated thus : “ 256 [years have elapsed] 
since the departure of the Teacher,” i.e., since the death 
of Buddha, the time of which has been variously assigned 
to 544 and 478 B.c. In these two edicts Asoka, after 
stating that he had been “ a hearer of the law ” more than 
thirty-two years and a half, adds, “ I did not exert myself 
strenuously. But it is a year and more that I have entered 
the community of [ascetics].” 

The pillars erected by Asoka would appear to have been 
numerous, but only a few now remain. Six of these, at 
Delhi (2), Alldhdbdd, Lauriya (2), and Sdnchi, are inscribed. 
Five of them present in a slightly variant form the text of 
a series of six edicts that were promulgated by Asoka in 
the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 236 b.c. These pillar 
inscriptions, which are beautifully cut, are not repetitions 
of those on the rocks, but they are of similar purport. The 
pillars at Delhi and Alldhdbdd have since been covered, 
wherever space was left, and even between the lines of 
Asoka’s inscription, with records and scribblings of later 
dates. The only one of consequence is the inscription of 
Samudra-gupta on the Alldhdbdd pillar. The “ iron pillar ” 
of Delhi belongs to a later age, and its inscription is dated 
1052 A.D. 

In immediate succession to the rock and jiillar inscrip- 
tions of Asoka come the inscriptions of the caves and rock- 
cut temples. There are caves in Bihdr, Cuttack, and 
elsewhere with inscriptions showing that they were con- 
structed by Piyadasi or Asoka. Soon after these, about 
the 2d century A.D., come the caves at Khandagiri in 
Cuttack, over which there is an important but much 
defaced inscription. It records the construction of the 
caves by a king Aira of Kalinga, a convert from Brahman- 
ism to Buddhism, and it gives glimpses of his religious 
and beneficent life that make its defacement a matter of 
especial regret.^ The letters of the inscriptions in the 
oldest caves show a slight departure from the forms of the 
Lat alphabet, and would seem to have been written from 
about the beginning of the Christian era to the 5th cen- 
tury. The caves at Ajanta, Karlen, Kanhari, Ndsik, and 
Junir are Buddhist, and contain many inscriptions, but 
most of these records are of no historical value, as they 
simply commemorate the dedication of a cave, chamber, 
cistern, or some other votive gift, coupled with the name 
of the donor. The same observation applies generally to 

^ Babil Bajendra Ldl in vol. ii. of \a& Antipiities of Orissa, just pub- 
lisbed, lias proposed some emendations of a few lines of Prinsep’s ver- 
sion, but the rock is now in a worse condition than it was in Prinsep’s 
time, and a full translation is hopeless. 
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tlie topes at Amararati, Sdnclii, and elsewhere. In the 
caves of Nasik there are some historical records, and the 
great cave-temple of Karlen is recorded to have been con- 
structed for an emperor named Devabhiiti, by a foreigner 
called “ Dhanukdkata ” or “ Dhinukakati,” which name is 


understood to represent Xenocrates. In a Jain cave-temple 
at Bddami there is an inscription of the Chdlukya dynasty, 
dated in 578 a.d. The caves of Elephanta and Ellora are 
of a much later date. There have been many explorers of 
the caves and copyists of the inscriptions. Dr J. Wilson 
successfully interpreted some of the inscriptions, but Dr 
Stevenson has been the greatest decipherer. The letters 
of the inscriptions in the caves are often formed with a 
want of precision and distinctness, and the copies obtained 
are not always satisfactory, so the translations are open to 
some doubt, and are capable of improvement. 

Soon after the inscriptions of Asoka we have those of 
the Turushka or Indo-Scythic kings Kanishka andHuvishka, 
the Kanerke and Ooerke of the bilingual coins, whose 
names arc linked with a third as “ Hushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka ” in the Kashmir chronicle called Edja Taranginf. 
Their inscriptions have been found in Afghdnistan, in the 
Punjab, and in the hills, and as far east as ilathurd. With 
the exception of those at Mathnrd, they are in the Ariauo- 
Pdli character. They are all short ; some consist of only 
six or seven words. The majority of the inscriptions are 
dated. The ^lacedonian months are used, but there is no 
certainty as to the era. The word used is " Samvatsara,” 
and, as there is an era so called, some maintain that they 
are dated in that era, but as the word samvatsara ” means 
also year, it may imply a year of some unknown era or of 
a king’s reign. Their period is about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The first inscription discovered was on a 
stone slab found by General Court in a large tope at 
Manikyjlla in the Punjab ; the longest is one punched on 
a brass vase extracted by Masson from a tope at Wardak 
in Afghdnistdn. The former was discovered just before 
Prinseps death, but he did no more with it than pickin<r 
out the king’s name as “Kaneshm,” and conjecturing that 
le ate figured xx9 signified cxx. General Cunningham 
sub-iequently interpreted the date as 446, aud the title of 
"f ‘ y maharajaof the Gnshang 
imtiVti ° discoveries of importance were made 

AbdaHn obtained, at Hasan 

Abdal m the Punjab, a copper plate with five lines of 

SKrs^n'lr Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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which the names of these kings appear, and the names of 
King Moga or Moa and of Gondophares have also been 
found. Several short inscriptions in this character owe 
their discovery to General Cunningham, who has been 
most persevering in his search and constant in his 
endeavours to interpret them. Another series of inscrip- 
tions of these Indo-Scythian rulers was obtained by 
General Cunningham from the ruins of the Buddhist 
temples and other buildings at old Mathurd. These 
inscriptions are in the Indian Piili character and the 
Sanskrit language, and have been translated by Professor 
Dowsou. Several of them are dated “ Scm,” the common 
abbreviated form of Samvatsara. The earliest certain date 
is 44, and as one of the dates is as high as 280, it is clear 
that some era is intended. If it be the Samvatsara era 
the dates range from 13 b.c. to 337 A.d. These inscrip- 
tions have two peculiarities in which they agree with the 
practice of the inscriptions in western India : instead of 
months they use the triple series of seasons, and the 
numerals are arbitrary symbols having little or no arith- 
metical relation to each other. The explanation of these 
figures has occupied the attention of Prinsep, Dr Steven- 
son, General Cnnningham, Dr Bliaii DAji, and Mr E. 
Thomas,^ and may be said to be accomjjlished. Some 
further inscriptions have since been found at Alathurd 
and translated by General Cnnningham. .-The whole series 
furnishes the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vdsii- 
deva [bazoaho of the coins], all of whom bear tho arro- 
gant title Devaputra, “son of God.” One of the last 
discovered inscriptions is dated as early as the year 5 
About the period of the ludo-Scythians there was in 
Surdshtra, on the western coast of India, a dynastj* of rulers 
who caUed themselves Kshatrapas or satraps, and are known 
as the Sdh or more properly Sinha kings. These have left 
someinscriptions commencing with their founder Nahapdnn 
but they are better represented by their coins, the legends 
on lyhich are in the Indian Pdli character. On some of the 
earlier ones the distinctive name of the king is given also 
lu Ariano-Pah. An inscription in a cave at Ndsik records 
it^ construction and dedication by Nahnpdna. The most 
important of their inscriptions is that of Kudra Dama, tho 

what Pr<i 1 f 72, but of 

rnrtZrV This is engraven on the famous 

the edicSTf^P Jundgarh, the same as that on which 
the edicts of Piyadasi are inscribed. It is in Indian Pdli 

dS nni reused by Professor Wilson, Dr Bhau 

S a d«m commemorates the repair 

of a dam or embankment of the river Pahlsiui. Its most 

be?n fn °° passage records-the fact that the same dam had 

Asok. speoiacally n, “roL 

The inscrintions a inember. 


The inscrintions of . "'a® a member, 

form of the Indian Pdli ^ Onf ^T® ? ? advanced 

ky Dr Mill was inspi-JU known, translated 

Aioka 7 ^ Samndra-Gupta on the old 

records another reniir of fi on that rock. It. 

and a copy with a transKf^ ^y Skonda-Giipta, 

Burges* &,wy. All the jPS* “ publiehed in 


AIT +1 ri puoii.snett m 

the <^pta-MiZt\iQGnlZ inscriptions are dated in 
been and still remains a*siiTt-®^\^^f® wliich has long 

«»»e of thie dS 

jnasty iiave been found at Mathnrd, 


on a 
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pillar at Bhitari in Gh.^zipi\r, at SAncbi, Eran, and other 
places. After the Guptas come the inscriptions of 
Toram^na, who seems to have succeeded them iu Central 
India. ^ 

The Guptas were overthrown by the Vallabhior Ballabhi 
kings, the founders of Vallabhi-pura in KdthiAwAr, who 
established themselves in the latter half of the 5th century 
A.P. hTo monumental inscriptions of this dynasty have 
been discovered, but their copper grants are numerous, and 
fresh discoveries arc constantly being made. Far down 
in the south the Kongu kings have left grants of the 4th 
century, and one of questionable authenticity corresponds 
in date to ISS A.1). In the Dcccan reigned the great 
familj' of the Chalukyas, which in course of time divided 
into two branches. The}' reigned from the 5th to the 
12th century A.P., and tlieir inscriptions, especially their 
copper grants, arc very numerous. Sir Walter Elliot made 
the history of this dynasty his especial pursuit, and suc- 
ceeded in collecting and epitomizing some hundreds of 
inscriptions, Jlr Burgess, the archaiological survejor of 
western India, and otlicr explorers arc constantly making 
fresh discoveries of inscriptions relating to the Chaluk}’ns 
and other djrnasties of the wcat and south; and these arc 
quickly translated by the indefatigable Jlr Fleet, Jlr EicO; 
Dr Burnell, and other busy translators. Jinny other 
dynasties have left copper plate inscriptions which cannot 
be 'here described, and a mere list would be of greater 
length than value. The inscriptions arc found in all parts 
of the country, and date from the early periods above 
4 statc(l until the establishment of the Mahometan rule. ^ They 
arc almost nil in Sanskrit, bnt in the south inscriptions 
nrc found in Tamil and Old Cannrese. Through all of 
them the gradual change of the letters from the old Indian 
PAH to the modern forms is distinctly traceable. Mr Eicc 
has published a thick volume of inscriptions discovered in 
Jlysorc, and the pages of the ImUnn Atiiiq^tnT^ add ever} 
month to the store. A very handsome volume of photo- 
graphs of in**criptions has been prepared by Jlr Fleet at the 
expense of the Govemnjcnt, but only ten copies have been 
made. 

The inscriptions of the Jlahometans in^ India are also 
numerous. They arc cither in Arabic or in Persian, and 
arc often engraved witli exquisite skill and graca Some 
celebrate victories, but most of them record the erection of 
mosques, palaces, tombs, and other edifices. These inscrip- 
tions arc occasionally valuable in settling dates, but as the 
Mahometans arc good historians their inscriptions arc of 
less importance than those of their Hindu predecessors, wjio 
did not write history. ' 

XV. Gkeek. 

'reck EtymoJogicalb' the term inFcription 

iscrip- include much more than is commonly meant by it. it woufu 
include words ongraTed on rings, or stamped on coins, 
\'ascs, lamps, wine-jar liandles,2 &c. But Boeckh w 
clearly right in excluding this fame ^ 

Cormts Itmcriptioniim Graxarum, or only admitting i by 
way of appendix. Giving the term inscription a somewhat 
narrower sense, wo still include within it ovas , 

documents of the greatest value to the student of Greek 
civilization. It happens, moreover, that Greek 
yield the historian a richer harvest than those of Kome. 


Partly from fashion, but partly from the greater abundance 
of the material, the Eomans engraved their public documents 
(treaties, laws, d:c.) to a large extent on bronze. These 
bronze tablets, chiefly set up in the Capitol, were melted in 
the various conflagrations, or were carried off to feed the 
mint of the conqueror. In Greece, on the contrary, the JTatena 
mountains eveiywiere afforded an inexhaustible supply of then 
marble, and made it the natural material for inscriptions. 

Some Greek inscribed tablets of bronze have come down 
to us,^ and many more must have perished in the sack of 
cities and burning of temples. A few inscriptions on small 
thin plates of lead, rolled up, have survived ; these are 
cliicfiy imprecations on enemies^ or questiozis asked of 
oracles.^ But as a rule the material employed was marble. 

These marble monuments are often found in siiu ; and, 
though more often they were used up as convenient stones 
for building purposes, yet they have thus survived in a 
more or less perfect condition.® 

Inscriptions were usually set up in temples, theatres, at Place o 
the side of streets and roa^J in or temple-precincts, erectioi 

and near public buildings generally. At Delphi and 
Olympia were immense numbers of inscriptions, — not only 
those engraved upon the gifts of victorious kings and cities, 
but also many of a more public character. At Delphi were 
inscribed the decrees of the Amphictyonic assembly, at 
Olympia international documents concerning the Pelopon- 
nesian cities ; the Parthenon and Acropolis were crowded 
with treaties, kws, and decrees concerning the Athenian 
confederation; the Heneum at Samos, the Artemisinm at 
Ephesus, and indeed every important sanctuary, abounded 
rrJlh inscriptions. It is a common thirjg for decrees 
(^^«r//aTa) to contain a clause specifying where they are 
to be set up, and what department of the state is to defray 
the cost of inscribing and erecting them. Sometimes du^ 
licatcs arc ordered to be set up in various places ; and, 
in cases of treaties, arbitrations, and other international 
documents, copies were always set up by each city con- 
cerned. Accordingly documents like the Marmor Ancy- 
ranvm and the Mict of Diocleltan have been restored by a 
comparison of the various fragments of copies set up in 

diverse quarters of the empire. ., i., • 

Greek inscribed marbles varied considerably in tl'eirF^ 
external appearance The usual form was the tne 

normal type of uhich was a plain slab, from y , .1 
even 5 feet high," 3 or 4 inches thick, 
upwards from about 2 feet wide at bottom 0 ^ ^ 
inches at the top, where it was cither left plain or often 
had a slight moulding, or still rammonly wasadom^ 

with a Lre or less elaborate pediment; the 
other^e usuaUy plain. Another form w^ the ^ 

altar, sometimes square, opener ciicular and va^ing m^y 
in size Tombstones were either (mjXat (often enricne 
beneath the pediment with simple groups m rehrf, com- 
memorative of the deceased), or icioi'cs, pillars, of different 
size and design, or sarcophagi plain mid « 

these must be added statue-bases of every 
iSbX not only with the names and honours 


* The legend*; on coins fom jrart of numismatics, thongli closely 

■connected with in‘>criptioTis, - nrntinrts of van- 
S The amphone which conveyed the the maris- 

ous localities have imprinted on their handles jj^jons hare 

^rate and other marks of the ^ 

w,.-. 

1SG2, pt. li. 18G3 


» E.a . n1 -^a Sr 

J^tyfrom the Locri O20}® ^J'^t^^oveftheiaced^^ 

Sioma^e^^gr^miaS 

Franz, fr ■ P- 

found convenient quames ii. 26, 27, that the site of 

r It appears from Cicero, ’ 

Athenian gravestones was limited j • XIJL — fd 
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individuals, but also with decrees and other documents. 
All these forms were intended to stand by then^elves in 
the open air. But it was also common to inscribe state 
documents upon the surface of the walls of a 
other public budding. Thus the cellorwalb of the temple 
nt Priene were covered with copies ot tne 


ana rnene tr., 

walls of the Artemisium at Ephesus contained a number ot 
decrees {Wood’s E 2 }hesus, appendix), audthe pmccwtm of 
file Ocleuni v^’as lined with criisttCj or ninrole-veueering, 
under 1 inch thick, inscribed with copies of letters from 
Iladriau, Antoninus, and other emperors to the Ephesian 
people (Wood, iUd., p. 44). The workmanship and 
appearance of inscriptions varied considerably according to 
the period of artistic development. The letters incised 
with the chisel upon the wall or the orpjXi; were painted 
in with red or blue pigment, which is often traceable 
upon newly unearthed inscriptions. When Thucydides, in 
quoting the epigram of Pisistratus the younger (vL 54), 
pay?, “ it may still be read dftvSpoii ypdiifiaon,’^ he must 
refer to the fading of the colour ; for the inscription was 
brought to light in 18TT with the letters as fresh as when 
they ivere first chiselled (see Kumanudes in ’ASt^vcuov, vi. 
p. 149; Corpus Jnscr. Att., suppl. to vol i. p. 41). The 
Greeks found no inconvenience, as we should, in the 
balkiness of inscriptions as a means of keeping public 
records. On the contrary they made every temple a 
muniment room; and while the innumerable o-ryXai, 
II>‘rnifc, bases, and altars served to adorn the city, it must 
also have encouraged and educated the sense of patriotism 
for the citizen to move continually among the records of 
the ^mtv The history of a Greek city was literally written 
upon her stones. 

Y.aluo of The primary value of an inscription lay in its documen- 

iVcrip. tary evidence (so Euripides, _ Siippl 1203, foil.). In this 
uay they are continually cited and put in evidence by 
the orators {r.g., see Demosth., Fals. Leg., 428 ; .^schin., 
Ju Ctes,, § 75). But the Greek historians also were 
not plow to recognize their importance. Herodotus often 
cites them (iv, 88, 90, 91; v. 68 sq.; viL 228); and 
in his account of the victory of Platrea he had his eye 
upon the tripod-inscription (ix. 81; cf. Thuc. i. 132). 
Thucv^lides’s use of inscriptions is illustrated by v. 18 foil, 
23, 47, <7 ; vi. 54, 59. Polybius used them still more. 
In later Greece, when merits tliouglits were thrown back 
upon the past, regular collections of inscriptions began to 
be iinde by such writers as Philochorus (300 B.C.), Polemo 
(-d century ao., called (myAo/foJras for his devotion to 

eVaterus of Macedon, and many 

inscriptions 

CvJholf renewed interest in Greek literature. 

aavw. ‘’f Ancona, early m the loth century, copied a vast 

munber 01 mscriptions during his travels in 4eecelS 

Pirl collections were deposited in the 

Birbcruu library at Rome, and have been Ld by other 

at * \thcn? % archmological school 

. 1 ? ' ■ Succeeding generations of travellers 

and . cholans contiuuccl to collect and “edit, and Enelishmen 
in both Mpacitte=i did much for this study. ^ 

fnus early m this conturj* the store of known Greek in 

Tc !nn? 1 that the time had come for 

a coinprehumsive .survey of the wliolc subicet 


though other scholars were called in to help him to execute 
his great design ; vol. iii., by Eranz, appeared in 1863 ; 
voL IV., by Kirchhoff, in 1856.1 The work is a masterpiece 
of lucid arrangement, profound learning, untiring industry, 
and brilliant generalization.' Out of the publication of the 
Corpus there grew up a new school of students, who devoted 
themselves to discovering and editing new texts, and 
working up epigraphical results into monographs upon the 
many-sided history of Greece. In the Corpus Boeckh had 
settled for ever the methods of Greek epigraphy; and in 
his Stcuitslutusluxli'ung dsr Athene)^ (well known to English 
readers from Sir G. C. Lewis’s translation, The Fvblic 
Emiomy ' of Athens, 2d ed., 1842) he had given a palmary 
specimen of the application of epigraphy to historical 
studies. At the same time Eranz drew up a valuable 
introduction to the stddy of inscriptions in his EUmenta 
Epigraphices Greecse (1840). 

Meanwhile the liberation of Greece and increasing 
facilities for visiting the Levant combined to encourage 
the growth of the subject, w'hich has been advanced by the 
labours of many scholars, and chiefly Ludwig Ross, Leake, 
Pittakys, Eangabd, Le Bas, and later by Meier, Sauppe, 
Kirchhoff, Kumanudes, Waddington. Together with the 
development of this school of writers, there has gone on a 
systematic exploration of some of the most famous sites 
of antiquity, with the result of exhuming vast numbers 
of inscriptions. Cyrene, Halicarnassus, Cnidus, Priene, 
Rhodes, and Ephesus have been explored by the English 
Athens, Eleusis, and Dodona by the English and the 
Greeks; Olympia by the Greeks and Germans; Cyprus 
by General Cesnola ; Delphi and Delos by the French ; , 
and Pergamos by the Germans. A German and a French 
; institute have been established at Athens, chiefly engaged 
in the study of inscriptions. And still the work proceeds 
I at a rapid rate. For indeed the yield of inscription is 
practically inexhaustible : each island, every city, was a 
separate centre of corporate life, and it is significant to 
I note that in the island of Calymnos alone Mr FTewton 
collected over one hundred inscriptions, many of them 
of considerable interest. 

The result of this has been that Boeckh’s great woz*k, 
though it never can be superseded, yet has ceased to be what 
its name implies. The four volumes of the G. 1. G. contain 
about 10,000 inscriptions. But the number of Greek 
mscriptions now known has been estimated at 20,000 or 
30,000. Many of these are only to be found published in 
the scattered literature of dissertations, or in Greek, German, 
and other periodicals. But several comprehensive collec- 
tions have been attempted, among which may be named — 
'^axigehb,AntipiitcsM€neniques, 2 vols., 1842-1855; Keil, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Eceoticarum, 1847 ; Kumanudes, 
Attik^s hriypa^al hrirup^ioi, 1871; Le Bas, Voyage Archeo- 
logigiie, vols. i.-iii., in course of continuation by M. Wad- 
dington ; Grech Inscriptions in the Bntish Museum, edited 
by C. T. Newton, pt. i., «Attika,« by E. L. Hicks, 1874; 
ana almve all the Corpus Inscriptionum. Atticarum, under- 
taken by the Berlin Academy, of which there have already 
appeared vol. i. by Kirchhoff, 1873 (with supplement, by 
the same, 18^/) ; vol. ii. pfe. 1, by Kohler, 1877 ; voL iil 
pt. 1, by Dittenberger, 1878. 

mSlP inscriptions appear to date from the Ole 

OlvmTiia contuiyiLc. During the recent excavations at Gri 

beL foutiJ? fiagments of very ancient inscriptions have ins 

Of fcseddate. One such 

the npp?r 


— j- — — — liuwcs, as navin g expiorca tuo 

compS^rjd tpJcaSinlsTr? 
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mil niter that penod tne slivnni oi orc€K in^^cnptinns goes < 
rally increasing In v'olutiic, down to late Uyzantinc tirnc«. 

Oreck inscriptions jnsv most cou\tmcnlly V- tinder tke 

foriowing hei.w:— (1) tho^cwliirh illuitraie i»oHtical IiLstorj*; (2) 
those connected with religion ; (o) tlio<;e of a ]/ri^ate character. 

I. Fon most among the inscriptions %\hxch illu^tmtc (Jreek history,- 
and j»oIitjC'4 pje the d/^^rr^^of senate and j»eopte {C^^iVpcTo 0ovX^tf 
^KKXv^iau Arc.) «p ni evtrv snhjeot which cociW conc^'fii the intercuts 


OircTings in temples {AvaS^garo) are often of great hifstorical value* 
the helmet of Hicro, now in the British ^ruseum, dedicated at 
OJymma after ills nctorj over the Etruscans, 474 B,c. (C. L G. IG) • 
and the bronze base of the golden tripod dedicated at DelpUi 'after 
the \ ictorv of PJatxa, and carried off to Constantinople by Coxistan- 
tine (Dctluer und 3Iordtinann, £ifi^ap?uk xan BtfzavtUm, 1874J. 

2 The religion of Greece m its external at^Kcts is the subject of Bali- 
a gr^at nuriUier of inscriptions ^ ThefoWovingare a few specimens, gioxia 
Irj'^titution of festivals, >;ith claliorate ntual directions — see inscrip*' 
^ ' ' ' ISfin nnrl ♦)»> angular 


his su;*' i> 11111*^*. rat^-ti 1»v emit' mj#'/*'3ry C'T 7 f'd<rpaTa. And s h' n 
the slad»nt of Ath*'nia« of the 5ih aLd 4th t»*nturi* » tnmi 

to t?i‘‘ 21 s'ohim^ of th*» </, /, ^f,, he m ly uoii'hr nt the ahtindan' *' | imn iiio',* relaxing xo xiic enirancni'^eni^'iixoi «iavcs unacrineionn 
of matt rial Wdoa him ; it i* Hkf tnniin" ovi r the miniiPs of the » of silc to a go-I (sec Foucart, Siir VaJ^ranchissemenl dcs eselares par 
A tip nx u» p'^rh im rit. Ont < xamph* out of unuy m»i<t f ridi'*'* Xo / Jurm^ de t Arc., Pan\ 1857}. This catalogue might be enlarged 

17 in C. A A , ii. pt. I, the famous dt«-rc'' of th** arohondiip of ^ iji«]rfjnitcly. 

yauriimms (;i78 t o jeon^nam: then'C'nstnn^tioaof the Ath'mian . ;i. There remain a large number of inscriptions of a more^stnctly Pnvate 

confc!' r • -v.' Tin* t."nj.^of adrm^Mon to the ItiiTJ** oc:nj>y t}»»* foe*' ^ private character. The famous Parian marble (C. L G,, 2374) falls inscrip- 
of the 5 trh! - ; a: th'^ and on the h ft tdg^i art in^rril/d the ^ under this h»*ad it was a system of chronologj' drawn up, perhaps tions. 

nimr-, of whirh hid aTu-.dv joinnrh j bv a schoolmaster, in the 3d century B.C. Tlic excessive devotion 

luv-nio! l^irf iriln9il cv^mr 'with tohnMc fn^|acntx-. The of the later Grreks to athletic and other competitions at festivals is 
f.dhmMJ'* «P‘ rximph*:— A Wtation of ft hi.v of DratroV 'from the ) revciM hy the nuim-rous dedications made by xictonous competi- 
^ l A • » fM* r * - y* . -y rr — :: nri . * •bcir succcsics {*^06 0, 7. Tiicdcdica- 

in«cription 5 relating to the Epliebi of later J^thens 
■ f a7. .^4.,i55. pt 1 ), dreary rs they s* cm, have 
oils light UT)on the academic life of Koman Athens 
uuij i:i.*aisitr r£phchtc Aiiigtie) ; and from these and 
funwar me inscriptions the attempt has been ina^lc to construct 
rtrfi of the later arclioiis (Dumont, Esjiai mr la Aironolopxc des 
Arclapf^f Athhxxn*s, 2570 ; Ih Xcul^uer, Cor.tmcntati&ncs Epi~ 
frravWx, 180^ ; tre^stermann in Pauli’s r.iahEncyclopadi'^, voh i., 
new I'd., ft*. Archontes) Tue •sepulchral monuments have bein 
be lutliully illu«*tTaUd in Stack* lb* rg's Ginjyr dcr /ftuciwn 
Pcnaiiogln, 7>xV Gralsl'in^d. alL Gnrchrn, 186u;. Some 

(.r llic moAint'n-^Hip oviton^is in Uw C. I. G are from 
iiiMM nnd Smynw. Kumann.ics’s colUtUon of Attir “ 

V-cn tntnlion^d above ; they yield a good deal of mfonnation about 
the Attic deii'cs and some of them arc of Iiigb “"Pottan", eg, the 
xidtardi on the slain in the year 45S n.c. (0. Ido), sna 
tliH^^bo Ml Ix'fore I’otidieaic. /. ^ , i. «2) C^vly eonneeted 
tviUi sepulchral ii.rerijitions h the ‘ 

ir. J. f}., fliiSi U WS also cu'tomarj- at Athens 
heed to be indicated bj bouJidaiy-'tone* insenl^d anth names 
of mortpRcr and mortgagee, and the amount (Iran/, El. Epigr. 
r*t» ICC 33&1 • other Spoi arc romxiion cnougn, 

s^«K«"aIe mimblr has 

eseavations at Oly mpia and cKah^ txceptions are the names of 
arc unknown to fame ^ ^ inu- know to In^c been a native 

Pythagoras of Fh^um, 'MO * Polvclitus the younger (-dr^. 

Nike at Olympia (y/raS, ?i,e 'rtudy of dialects is very Study of 

The beanne; of mscnptions J l^n the « ^ (Ddectiw dialects, 

obvious. A liaiidy illustrating 

Irutrr, Gr., Atfcnian dwmatists has been 

this object ; and ^ f f ad Gram- 

ilUisttated^ from in«cnptions eck e n o ij 


U it- law mu imiii;; «»»•* 

^ilVvckh, tirMltieijf \ok u. p- 350; O, /, <7., 123); 

the futile ♦'tmptuary liwof Ik^^'h'U-’R con'-f ruing th[» nnximnm 
pri*-"!' fortvU nrtwl* tkrw.i;*hvat th** imp:rcnVvWi«g:on, 
J!7;o-/V‘>x, l?Cj ; C. /. /w/., vok iii. pS. 2, 601 >7 ) 

th»» in* crib A (r^a^trf prcvio'nly nf^rr*'-! to, wc may ni' 
f'kmr/* ill* following:— I>twrn Ath-ns and Chilrr^ in EuVea,4i5 
i^c. {C. //-rf„ ^-ippl to vol. L, 270); h {w»en Athcu'tand Khi‘i::5um, 
403 n.C. \C. /. ri., L 03, and isupjd. riid., j*. 10); Atm ns 

and L^onliiiJ, dit^l th''*sm*Mlay ft-** tli* ]trtc* hng fC'. /. -4., Mippk 
to vok i.,03r); b* twren AtlKm wnd H » otii, 025 r.r. (C LA, 11. 
l)ttwc»u Athens and ChaMs 37S r t% (1^5/., p, ; Mni**n 
Athens nnd J^rnrts, 271 nr. fC. /. Ae, in 
iirmiia** ofAtarfi'Ms and tli** fonhn Enthni*, .alwit Oe'O n c. (L« 
BasandWaMinxilou, J-by 7 ,iii KWi); troatlrxintheloOTl 
dhit^t h t^c'Tt variois citft** of Cn‘b% 3d onlnry nr. (b./. o , 
255;-^: Kin-lb':, A/tl JMUa , 2178; 

f:Ufdrjf iitr Ux (r'txtr^ piddles cA/r }f*, Grtrn ei ri,/r Us 

RrnnnU* t Paris JSGOj < mbr/c-s a goo-I mviv of 
T2i' ini* mation <I rt la* ion iff Grc^k ritn s js furthi r illu«?tnted by 
awvtrxf* of <h%irib“l I inds ibdi vvro*i by n thin! ntyc ill* d in UrirX^roy 
r4\i») to fttbilrav b.lw.en the conf ndinjr sl.ib s r.;/., Khodinn 
award as Utw.fU and Prime (C. /. G., aOOS; U lias and 

Wftdd., Voij. Arh , ilk Xn. 183 \ 

.and Siiartin*'. reeeiitly discoveri'd .at Olymjui lAreh.yS'it., IS/e, 
T). 12s ; f Ti- , .Intt. iv. 43) ; and many others. Amu to thc«o 
arcde'Ti/-' in honourof jndg* s <»IIcd in from a iientrul fityflevijtw’ 
8ncaflTup<9«d to trv suits lx tuee-ii citircns which uere 
hyV/fucal pitti-'diishiv (Kce C. L G., ,Vo, ZZm. and »0"ckhfl 

from king! are fre^jnent ; as from Lr'imaclins f" 
Samians «7. /. G., 2254); from Antigomis 1. directing tlu 
the rwriuhrio.*! of LoI«dus to Tcoh (Lc Ka«-^^add., 1 py. Ann , i - 
Ko. cf}). I/Jttcrs from Koimn emperors arc commoner «ni ; fcnen 
as 0» L (?., 3175. 3178, 3176, 3S34- • m * i i.,- ilip 

The internal administration of Greik loans is .t « 

Tirinut., and L'ompbb; lists of the trvo-Mires in the Parthenon of t c 
time of the PcloiK>nnf?iin war (Hoeckh, St/toUhauAt„\o\. "•); 1 ^ 
arcounts of Athenian cxf»euditure (?efiV/.) ; records of the 
nary in the 4th centun% fonning sol Hi. of the ^nme xvork. 
management of public lands and mines is 
inscriptions (iW , x'oL i. jrtmn) ; and the political 
different cities often reccisfs light from C j ^ ^ 

b" g.iinca ch' when* (e '/ . document from C yzicus, C. J. 

reir,, xr,,r,nnr Anciirnnum has alreadv been mentioned , mro a“ 

S.-SS.IC a; "fSS'iteS"?: 

C. /. On, 5127) reciting the achicx'emeuts of 1 toiem> x*u b 


evi' Date of 


ter of tlic dialect and , ®”^^cution. Much of this evi- 

is the form of the letters and fi } J frnm a mere description, 

dcncc is of a kind difficult ^ manj early documents- 

Yet— besides the ^'*xivrpoiprillr\r^\n^ > an^Iar characters 

M-e niav mention the tK-WcefoI y^t simple 

■ ^hiS. i-reiailed before 500 or Jrt of Ihe 

forms of the Penclean age. t«-;ntin 7 inoffhispcnoaarfiiistially 

general movement of the time, m vertically as well as 

written, arotypfior, t e., the 1 Euclides (403 n c.)onxvarfs, 

imnzouUlly. ^rom t he aru^^up of » obtained in 

the Athenians adopted the Mler aip ^ cxi.rcEse4 

loniaMncetheCthcentn^. ®^^“^‘‘®lae g did duty for , 7 . and 
in Attic insenphonsby used only for the asx«rat«. 

sometimes o, Oforo, ov. and «,-« 
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The documonts of Lycurgiis*s administration are recognized by their 
small, neat character^ very carefully inscribed. The Macedonian 
period betrays a falling off in neatness and firmness of execution, — 
the letters being usually small and scratchy, excepting in inscjip- 
tions relating to great personages, when tho characters arc often 
very large and handsome. At this time came in the use of apices 
us an ornament of letters. These tendencies increased during tho 
period of Roman dominion in Greece, and gradually, especially in 
Asia Minor, the iota adscriplxm was dropped. The Greek characters 
of the Augustan age indicate a period of restoration ; tliey are 
uniformly clear, handsome, and adorned with apices. Under the 
empire the characters fast degenerated, combining increased orna- 
ment Nvith less deUcacy of execution. In tho 2d or 3d century, 
if not earlier, the ciremar and souare sigma (c, C) occur, together 
'with the circular epsilon (^). There are a good many pmtty in- 


[bo.vajt. 



barbarous indeed beside an inscription 
Antonine nge. 

Oollec- Ihe finest collections of inscribed Greek marbles are of coumo at 
tiozis of Atlzens. There are also good collections, public and private, at 
marbles, Smyrna and Constantinople. Tho British Museum contains the best 
collection out of Athens (now being edited) ; tho Lounu cen tains 
a good many (edited by Frahnor, Les inscriiytions Oncqxics dn imcsie 
die Loievrc, 18d5) ; tho Oxford collection is very valuable, and fairly 
large ; and there arc some valuable inscriptions also at Cambridge. 

essays Kivo good outlines of the whole subject t-Bocdcli, C 7. ff . 
S nle i-" esteimann in Pauly’s UcaUEncyzU s. \\ Inscriptlones • Bxrzrcr 

f * inscriptions Grecques** in7o(nnaZ(/esiSavan/5,187I * c T Ifcw'- 

r ontf vlr^ajof<^y, 1880, p. 95, 209 Besides tlic works aircartv 

should be mentioned t^Boeckh's Rhine JSchrifhn • 'Wcsdici^ 
Joncart, InsctipUons reeueUliet h Delphes, 18G3 ; Miclmelis PerParthp»nl^\Vn!i 

mtmwmrn 

Llldors, Bie fliojii/jjsi/iCT jffKwWcr, Beil,, 187a*”**** ^ > 


V. Koman. 

Inscriptions (by which general name are de- 

oS f nf? f archeology, all nou-literary remains 

of the Latin lan^age, with the exception of coins letters 
4ind journals) fall into two distinct classes vL m Iwf 
whch were written upon other objecS varLi^J^^ds o 

selves are the obiects writSn J 1 ^iich them- 

metal or stone. ^The S i is 

the stricter sense of the word ('stvied hv H, T? w 

ex^rCd'^or We^^^doTO^ T ^P^iected and 

Some of the orators and ^ Eoman inscriptions. 

Pliny the elSr and Cicero, Livy, 

Polybius, Dionysius of Knli ®niong the Latins, and 

the Qre^ta, ““4 

historical interest. A few^S of high 

Varro, Verrius Flaccus and^Sf example, 

quote ancient words Berytus, 

abbreviations used in thei^ vi^ explain the 

constitutions of emperora^^» ^ instruments, laws, 
appear here and ‘he Uke 

jurisprudence, collections of Roman 

hte? dmwa) have b ® Led fa ^ 

ancient J^oman life, but bto every centre of 

nntiquity onlyseldmiaVet orTS''^®" 

^ass of them has to be soS ^reat 

museums of ancient art and in a f ® !®^®® European 
ancient remains whL collections 

European provinces of ^ forme? 

tormer j^oman empire, as well 

\ 


as in the north of Africa, and also hero and there in Asia 
Minor. 

Only those copies of inscriptions are to be received with 
full confidence which are furnished by experienced and 
well-equipped scholars, or which have been made with the 
help of mechanical methods (casts, photographs, moist and 
dry rubbings), not always applicable with equal success 
but depending on tho position and tho state of presorva! 
tion of the mon^ents.1 - From the first revival of classical 
earning m the Carolingian age, attention was paid anew 
by pilgrims to Kome and other places worth visitinir to 
epigraphic monuments also. In the time of tho Eenaissmice 
from the end of the Idth century downwards, some of 
the leading Italian scholars, like Foggio and Signorili, and 
the antiquarian traveller Cynacus of Ancona,- collected 
mscnptions, Greek and Latin.- In tho 15th century large 
collections of the inscriptions of all countries, or of limited 
districts, wre made by Giovanni Marcanova, Pra Pclico 
Feliciano Fra Michele Ferrarino, Fra Giocondo tho archi- 
tect of I eroua, Marmo Sanudo the Venetian polyhistor 
o^nd others. At the end of the 15th and the beyfing of 
the 16th, tho first printed collections can be recorded ■ 

Feutinger’s for Auesburff 
1508 ; Huttich’s for Mainz, 1620 j Francesco degli Albe^ 
tims for Rome, printed in 1521 by Jacopo flazochi), 
uhile during the same century, a long list of emVrnnJii^ 
tmyelta, like Hghius Eirtn»,®««d 
antiquarian collectors, hko Sigonius, Panvinius Antonins 
Augustinus with his collaborators Ursinus and Metellus 
and many others, were busy in augmenting tho stock o[ 
epigraphic monuments The series of printed epigmphic 
Corpora begins with that of Apianus (Ingolstadt,® ) 
the only one arranged in geographical order, and is con- 

(1658, but edited only after 
the anthoFs death by Justus Lipsius, 1588), Gruter ^vith 
Joseph Scalmer’s inn^ L . 5?^ 


>01 ^1 / avj, JMaffei (17d9), Donati fl 765-751 

These collections, manuscrint and nrinfo.i -ii 

Mairfe at ."r !’^ 

' ,7„ .;.v last-named scholar 



and successor donntDnry disciple 

San Marino in I860) mttv^i?”'^®® died at 

of the modem scLr^f P f®“«der 

handy collection of iLf epigraphy.s Orelli’s 

1828) is a fim? inscriptions (2 vols., Zurich, 

scientific public the results of SF accessible to a larger 
cS^dfS^^riy y compl?tedTa?d thoZgwJ 

Berlin, mecUnische Copieen von Inschriflea, 

!*■ } !* dcU’ Instivuto arclieologico, 1871, 

^to (BeriJ nine volumes 
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with Jlommscn and De Rossi, carried out the pbn of a 
universal Corpus Inforiptionum Lotinarum, previously pro- 
jected bv Maffei (1732), by Kellennann and Sarti (1832), 
with Eorghesi’s help, and by Lctronne and Egger (1843). 

Aftar the appearance of Mommsen’s Iiacription^s rtgni 
NeafMani Lotinx (Lcipsic, 1852) and his In^cripixona 
Conjfrd'-rationis Iltlvtticx Lalinx {yo\ s. of the publica- 
tions of the Zurich Antiquarian Society, 1854), the publica- 
tion of the C. I. L., following the similar work on the Greek 


inscription's, was undertaken by the Royal Academy of 
Sdences of EerUn. This work, in which the prerious 
literature is fully described and utilized, consists^ of the 
following part* ; — voL i, iTirnriptioncs Antiquitnmx ad 
C. Gxtnris mortem, by ^fomnuen (Berlin, 16C3), with the 
Fas’t Corrfhrex by llenrcn, and the Indi'ys by Hubner j 
RitschTs /Vr-vr J^tviitatis monunrnia ej/iffrai Jtira (Berlin, 
1862, foL) form' the graphic illu'tralion to voL i., giving 
all extant monument' of the republican cjwch (with Ihe 
SuprMinitn, Bonn, 18G2-C5 ; R. Garruccis Fylloge In- 
icnp'iwum Laliunruii xn JPiuintix reipvlhex v'p;e ad 
G JuHum <7ic»'trrm plmifdma, 2 voli, Turin, lS»o-« <, 
mu't be u'led with caution); vol. iL. /««'•<■. I/ty^ainx by 
Hubner (leG9) ; vol, iiL, Iri’-r. Asir, prodn'-inritri Luropx 
Grxmrut t, /f/yriV, by Momm*cn ; vol. iv., In^nr. part'iartx 
rorii''vinx Ikrcvln.it."'^ Sf-ifiO'iT (the scratched and 
piintel inscription-, chicily of Pompeii) bv Zangemcister 

Uo-fv. t iiat rwonw 
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inscriptions of some districts, Alphonse de Boissieu’s Iv- 
inriplxonzaniiqun dt Zyon (Lyons, 1846-54), CL Eobeifs 
LfAgraphU romatne dc Motdle (Paris, 1875), and J, C. 
Brace’s Lapidarium sepzentrionaU (London and Sewcastl^ 
1875) can be recommended. Besides the abore'mentioned 
Oreiu-Henzen collection, G. TTilmanns’s ETemjIn Jn^crip- 
tionvm Latinanim (2 vols., Berlin, 1873, Trith copions 
indexes) gives a general synopsis of the materials, 

IL The alphabet nsed by the Bomans is identical mth 
that of the Chalcidian colonies in southern Italy and 
Sicily (viz., Cyme, Xeapolis, Bbegimn, Zancle, JTazos, 
and Himcra), except the three aspirates x; these;, being 
of no use in ancient Latin, which had no such aspirate, 
V ere employed as numerals. The old Z, which occupied 
the seventh place in the alphabet, being of rare employ- 
ment, “was replaced, as early as the 4th century A.X7.C., 
by G, a letter formed by the addition of a stroke out of 
the old gamma c, 'which became identical in sound with 
K, though remaining in use as an abbreviation for Gaiut 
and Gnzrvt. To that standard alphabet of twenty-one 
letters were appended, in Cicero’s time, the Greek letters 

vandt In this alphabet (ABCDEFG H I KLM NO PG 
BSTVXYZ, in this form found written on the walls of 
Pompeii, on tiles and other monuments) the forms of the 
single letters vary not inconsiderably, according to the 
material of the monuments, their age, and their origin. 


l j V..-..-.- --- - ^ character. The letters, ordinarily drawn 

cou*ullel); ^ol*. ix. and . tba monument before being cut (and ako often pamte^ 

Mommsen (to bs publi-bcd m 1881 or been cut, irith the same colonr), sometime^ 

/n'rr. /mfix/t'KnV/', by Bomicnn, vol- XU., painted with a brush, and thence receive a 
by inr'chfcH (a subject pirtly ta-ated form. A, in the most ancient penod (before the 

Con>’"x In’-rij^ion'im li/x.irtstarum, <ta, Elbcrfeld, IcOO), [ - . _ . these form*, A A A; L, m 
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them . not an accent), down to the epoch of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. In some very rare instances the doubling 

nf le inrlipnfprl linnlr f^\ ni'tnn 


[roman. 


XU OUUlU VCI J lUii; iusluuvco uuc? uvuuuu^ 

of consonants is indicated by a sicilictts, a hook (’) upon 
them. The double i indicates, in some examples, from 
Caesar down to Domitian, the consonantal j (as in cnivus, 
eiivs). To save space, on coins first and afterwards in 
inscriptions also, two or three or even more letters were 
joinet^ especially at the end of the lines, to a nexus or a 
ligainra. This system of compendious writing, very rare 
in the republican epoch, and slowly extending itself during 
the 1st century, became rather frequent in the 2d and 3d, 
especially in Spain and Africa. There is no constant 
system in these nexus litterarurn, but generally the rule 
is observed that no substantial element of a single letter 
is to be counted for twice (thus, c.y., is it or ti, not Titi). 
In the republican period, the numbers from one to nine 
are mostly written in the additive form (1 1> Ml III) V VI Vll 
VIH VJliI), and similarly in combination with X, XX, and 
io on (XXXX, LXXXX) ; V, for five, seems to be a graphic 
division of X. The x ot the Chalcidian alphabet, , is 
the numeral for fifty (afterwards j, and L, which has 
originally nothing to do with the letter L); the &, ©, is 
that for a hundred (replaced early by the initial of the word 
ceniumy C) ; the ©, is that for a thousand (afterwards M, 
the initial of mide), of which m ,CX) are only slight graphic 
alterations. The multiples of a thousand by 10 are written 
thus (10,000), ^ (100,000). From ® came,by graphic 

^rTnnm’ R' ^^00, 

o^OQO). A peculiar mark (aS) appears rarely for 500,000 

111 ., 1868, p. 467). Numerals are usually dis- 
from letters in the ancient period, down to the 
®a of ropubh^ by o sttoko drawn throngb tham. aa in 
ttVlR, duo(m,) vir(om) -HS duo semis (sesiertMis), -B 500 * 

It was afterwards put above them, as in TlVlR, XVIR imiVlR 
duomr, decemvir, sevir?- ^ 

““ w siting is, even in the oldest in- 

21?"' only one very 

ancient example of an inscription, found at the lake 

Sari?™ J' 

there even the different svllabloo nf ^ ® j 

by interpimction Th^ ^J^V^bles of each word are separated 

d« (a y 

Of Pisaurum, where a. in p3 inscriptions, such as those 
manta, lb« ITl ^ Sf Sf n”"*" -<»>- 

tadmieal skill of the different Ibe 

in some very ancient inctfrinf m stone-cutting, is 

to an obliq/e cross (x ) or similar 

as a rule, triangular and n^var ^ stroke), but, 

dot obang^ by°o™mi“™S ? 

(f ); the ivy-leaf-shaped dot is 
scriptions from about the 2d cenh- 
dot is always placed at the middi T The 

not, as now, at the foot of the line lettei-s, 

struments the interpunction is SJ • texts of in- 
period it is often enSy the later 

the disposition of the in “thp^”^ *®^ts, in 

aa|a^, 


been cancelled and more recent ono.s substituted (e.y., on 
milestones), especially in the case of the dammiio me- 
nwrix (in cases of high treason), in consequence of which 
the names of consuls and emperors are often cancelled • 
but in modem times also inscriptions have been delibis 
rately destroyed or lost ones restored. 

For understanding the texts of the inscriptions an accu- 
rate knowledge of the system of abbrenations used in them 
is necessary. These are almost invariably litUrcx singvlares • 
that is to say, the initial letter is employed for the entire 
word (in all its grammatical forms), or, if one initial os 
belonging to more than one word, is not sufficiently clear 
the first two or even the first three letters are omploi'ed • 
rarely more than three. Abbreviations in tlie true sense 
of the word (by dropping some letters at the end) ore to 
he found, in the older period, only at tlie end of lines 
and not frequently. In the later period some instances 
of them have been observed. The lUtem' singulares. as 
Yalenus Probus taught, are either generally employed 
(«5W5 gencrahs) in all classes of written documents (and 
so in literature also), as, for instance, t}m,«!e of the indi- 
vidual names (the jirstnomina), the names of days and 
feasts {hah for halenda), and those of the cliicf magistrates 
(cos. for consid) and the like; or they belong chiefly (but 
not exclusively) to certain classes of documonl,s, sncli a.s 
those used in juridical acts (1. for lex, h. for hors, s. d. w. 
for sMic dofo 7na/o, and so on), in sepulchral inscriptions 
(n. s. c., /«c «tKs est) or in dedicatory inscriptions (i-.s. /.?«., 
votum solmt Itbeiis merito), «ta* 

It may bo observed here that the yraomfno are, as a 
rule, always u-ntteu in the univerBally known abbrevia- 
tions (m the few instances where thev are written in full 
It IS a consequence of Greek influence or of peculiar cir- 
cumstances). The gentilicia in -ivs arc abridged, in the 
Th the nominative, perhfiis for -is). 

r indications ot ancestors or 

patrons (in the case of slaves and freedmen). as C. f., Gai 
.nhus ill. Jl/arci menus (s. fur serrus isUt frequentT 
Sp sometimes indicated br inversion of 

thf so callpd nfri and their abbreviations, and on 
cXca?^ colonics 

occupied in tliP symmetry, at the place usually 

Sr&cat nn ^ncl on tlic 

dividuals thp in 1 ased in the designation of in- 

• r above-named works give 

thffn^its^eeGrotpT geographical distribution of 

W ilomauum tvibutim de- ' 

cK San S l ^rtheabbreviationsofofficial 
civil\nd militarv /f imperial period, 

tuiy someOhrSi^^ '^>ich, beginning with the 4th cen- 

see also 

viations the first ^ ^edexes. Among these abbre- 

of the plural nimbP^^T 

C^s!clTZ the last letter; thus 

the 3d centuiw rlnn-n !!”' nostn), are used from 

Ko..sPs preface to tlie 
Caes as distinguish them from 

period, ns “"S”’"--- lo «>" Wer 

indicate Iho abbreviation. 

O r\. >« ' 


of amneried notation, ftactions, &c., see the 


pJoyed in it, see Orcm^*cnTv «inrl the abbreviations em- 

197), and especially MommseiiTt!' Anakcta, ii. p. 

«2., and in J/mflcs/iii. Tm ^'OJ- i- !>- 1 

occurring in ancient literaturi)’ only those 

■Rmano, Kdnigsbem 18o?l -.Jh " cognominc ct agnomine 

pataeiate, Mommsen’iJtoi the local cognomina of the Roman 

Wilmanns, and the voIuium of fiin <S' indexes to Orelli, 

JUfflts Of the C'o»ims may also bo consulted. 
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1. Among tlie inscriptions iu the stricter ssnse (the j OrcL 750, TTiL 1145 ah/J 
perhaps the oldest, and certainly the most Srequent. are the snfuU ! comm (m, iponm^lurf 

chral inscriplioTfs {(iiuU scjitilcra^cs). Of the difierent forms of j m^rJo. Aa, trdo. ihtt'.rru* 

Homan tomb^ Partly dei>endiag npon the difTerence l?ettreen bnrial 
and. cremation, Tvliich 'wrete in nse side by sid^ the latest and a 
very complete acconnt is given in Martjnaidt’s BitTidbiich der 
rdmisehcn AltaiTiumcr (voL viL part 1, Leipsic, 1S79, p. 330 sq.)^ 

The most andent examples are those of a sq)ir7creivm at Pnenite 


(C. J. X,, L 74, 165, 1501 c-di EpTicm. cjdqr,^ i 25-131, ITiLloS); 
' the oldest of these contain nothing hat the name of the deceas^ 
in the nominafivc ; those of more recent date give it in the genitive. 
The 'Oldest and simplest form remained altmys in nse ao\ai to 
Christian times ; it is that used on the brge tectonic monuments 
of the Augustan age that of Cecilia iletella, <?. I, X*, vi,1274) 
and in the mcrusa?«i of most of the emperors, and is still frequent 
in the iiivXi of the large txiluvdjQria of uie same age ((7. /. X., vL, 
part ii.). It vras early succeeded by the lists of names, ^ven 
also in the nominative, vrhen more than one individual, either 
dead or alive, vrere to be indicated as sharers of a tomb. To 
distinguish the members still alive, a r (nVi7, rfpo?, riri) vras 
prefixed to th«^ir names C. J. X., L 1020, 1195, 1271) ; 

the deceased were sometimes marked bv the ^ra 
«7. X X., i. 1032; WiL 153: see also C /. X., vL 10251 sj.). 
Onlv the names in the nominative are shown,too, on the f'lrwpftogf 
of tte TutjpJcU and Faf^rii at Tnsculum (<7, L 65-72 ; VriL 
152), end in the oldest inscriptions on those of the jS(n>iojics, 
painted with. n>iniVin (C. J- X., i. 29 ; "V^jl. 537), to which, were 
added afterwards the insignia of the magis*.ratus mn^Jcs (OL J. X-, 
i. 31; IViL, 53S} and the poetical cloqia. Of a somewhat difieient 
innd are the inscriptions scratched without much care on very 
simple earthen vessels whidi belonged to a sc^nXcrchsm of the 
lower class, situated outside the pgrf/i Cnpim at Home, on the 
Appian road, near the old church of San Cesario (C. L X., i. 
3S2-1005, 1539, 1539 a-d« C. X X., vL S211-S397; 'W‘iL 170); they 
can be ascribed to the j^riod oi the Graecld. On these cUsc, 
besides the name of the aeceasel, also for the most part in the 
nominative, but on the more recent in the genitive, the ^te of a 
day, probably that of the death, is noted ; here and there cMt 
(or o.) is added. About the same epoch, at the begi nnin g of the 
6rh century, along with the growing taste for tectomc ornamen- 
tation of the tombs in the Greek style, poetical epigrams were 
added to the simple sepulchral titif^nSf esyedidly amongst the 
half-Greek middle class rapidlv increasing in Home and Italy; 
Saturnian {C. L X., L 1006), mmbic (10&7-1010), and dactyde 
(1011, compare Annali delV InsHfu’o Archc<Pcqi^, voL xxxviL, 
p. SOS) verses become more and more frequent in epitaphs (see 
\V1L 54S f7.). In prose also short deri^nntions of the mental 
qnaliries of the deceased {homo honits, mismeers, anw^spciifpcmm, 

^'fie 

paS: 

sdlirits ■.- J — --- - -- - _ - 

dition in his lifetime, driefiy among the Greek tradesmen ana 
workmen, r.g., laniv^ de co^lc FtmfnuTc (C. X X., i. 1011), ^iw- 
gariiarivs dc sacra efu, 1027, end the like), and some formula, 
such as ossa hie sito hde cni.a*, hctc sitm ect (in re^hlKM 
times mostly written in fnlL not abridged) were addeX The 
habit of recording the measurement of the sepulchm, on 



o ^ ^ wwjmpiere; on .Jinrom— ri 202C^ 
Maora,Ah^ndU:rg:ndcrKoPigl A^radc.Ac der 
Xerfin, 1S53, p. 217 5g.; and that of Hadrian on Jbe elder .Mstrdla! 
lound at Tivoli— jlommsen m the £atDe..<4ilcr'^/r;?^''7F, Iffv. p. 4^3 
4?.), numerous statements relating to the cocs:rra*:on ihe 
employment of ihe monuments (Ct X Z.. vL 10249; lYzI*257-250 " 
to their remaining within the fanaily of the dec 3 ii:-d,— from wh»^h 
<^e the fluent formula 

s(€qi^ury and the like (WiL 250},-ana relating to tie annuri 
celebration or parc^faiia (Wil 305 57 .;, down jo the n^: im- 


from Sisda,^ '‘r.< gi'is in hr-c agi jac^rc r^htp 

G.XZ., m 2703, from Portugal, in a dbrich, “oi lonrnn 


ihe stone-cutter ((7.^.^., 

6344) and of the writer of the iJO'ci, C7n5^, I 

p, 9, 5; lYiL 1255, 2490), with many oth^;r parthulars (on vl:ch 
the index of IHL p. 67S w., may be consulted;, form the text of the 
sepulchral inscriptions ol the later epoch from Accu«tns do'vn- 
wards. To theso are to be added many local jo.tiliaririe^; of 
pToviu<^ (as Spain and Africa), districts *{cs tlti mucI-dLjtUtcd 
au6 osew dediwe of the stones cf Lyons and other jiarts of (iaul), 
and towns, of which a full account cannot be given here, 

2, Of the dedicatory irvseri} ^iou^ (or f*?i h 4 wr. the cld:«t Inom 



ISS). About the same time also the cpitap^ more irequenJy sta^e 
how long the deceased lived, which was formerly added omy on 
certain occarions in the case oi a j»?emature deata^. and 

mostlv in .poetical form. The wotslup of the dci JihiKS, though 
undoubtedly veiy andcat. is not alluded to in the s^nicnral 
inscriptions themselves nnril the close oi the republic. Hctb ana 
there, in this period, the tomb is desgnnted as a (ro^s)^'nz 

Sfaanit^m (c.o-, at Hispellmn, C.X X., L 1410): or it ^^d. « 
-r -- rt.-ir-:. 21S;. 



is stfll very rare at the end of , — . , 

in folL wfiile in later times it is employed, both sir^lv 


manr varied forms (as dxs rMontVi's snenn^s or d. 
d, m. ct or 'ircmoriB ar'rmsr.p^ci ct qufcfi, 

sorsino sctcrralL and so on : \YiL 246), in thousands of monuinen^ 
Br rimilar decrees the iitvJvs s^idarolit adopts many c: t„< 
elements of the iiUdi's honorarin^i (the indication of 


Pimte Lucano of TL -Plaauus SOvanas .aiancs. coasnl a-d., 

N 
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Hcnz. 5574 : Wil. IS) or ffiin. and ont of tWs dedi^te to 

Hrrcalus or other divinities (see al^ C. L L., i- lo03 , • - > 

niL 1113; TTiL 43\ Asmin, ivhat one man v 

l,;i£‘-W to erect W Lt iSs executed after his death by 

^ -_.fr OTi tllS ElcHSTTl 1 Ml 



34r* ViL 31); or the statue that an ^i 7 zs vowed ^ erected by 
him^.lf S duokr {C. I. L., iiL 500 : Henz. 56S4) ; Tvhatslaves h^ 
Snise.J, thev falfil as freedmen {C. 1. 

%lrif • C. L L., S16, Vt'. 51, “ scrims) tot^ti) lab^lius) soh^if) ), 
and «;o on. The different art= inro which an offering according to 
the cir amstcnthdlv detailed Roman ntual, is to be dinded (the 
G>v'rrrfio Kin" f^fihed only by the sole^ drdicniio) are also 
sp^ciP'^l on dedicatory inscriptions (see, for iMtance, canoa^areoT 
K.sr'^rc, Orrl. 2503, and Henz. 6124, 6128 1 for dficare, C.LL., 
i. 1150, Henz. 7024, Wil. 1782, and compare CatnUns s Maicluciim 
tiri d'Ako Cl '.f'zruqii' Frinp', fragm. 2 ap. Lachmann mid > 

for dirnre E<-e the aaro Ifg: Alhana dieafa to > ediovis by tne 
g-rjrilr 3 Itdiri, C. 7. 7., L S07, Orel. 1287, Wil. 101). Not ^ctly 
d*Hiica*ory, but onlv mentioning the origin oi the gift, are the in- 
‘;i-rii)tion 3 cn the pc'denals of oScrin^ (avaB^uara, danaria) out of 
the"bootv\ lilce those of il. Claudius Jfarcellus from Emia (C. L 
L \Vil. 25. ^•Jlinmd cf^piV') or of 31. Pulvius A^obiuor, the 
friend of the poet Ennius^ from iEfeolia (C. L L.y i. 53i ; Orel. 
5G2 ; WiL 26^, and Bulhtluio ddV InstitidOj 1869, p. 8 ; C, L i., 
vi 1 ^07 ; Wil. 26^. ^^jSlolia <xpiC\ and *^Ambrada ccpit’^) ; they 
contain only the name of the dedicator, not that of the divinity. 
Of tlie S‘inil'»r offerings of L. Mummius, abeady mentioned, two 
only are pre.=^rTcl in their original poetical tonn, the Soman 
m Sitnmun vcrsf*s of a Canaan triiimplwlc (C. L J&., i. 541 ; Orel 
56*1 ; WiL 27fr) and that found at State in dactylic hexameters 
<C. L L., i. 542 ; Wil. 275) ; the rest of them contain only the 
nime of the deJicant r.nd iht dative of the community to which 
they were destined ((7. L L and AVil. ?.c.). Of a peculiar form 
U the very aneicat inscription on a bronze tablet, now at ilunich, 
probably from Romo, where two aidllcs, whose names are given at 
th^ lK*3nning as in the other donaria, ^^viccsma{7n) parti{7n) or 
rirli AitnlavrA ^that is. JiTydlUnis\ flrdcri Tthat is. 


VI mu ^rjisiju ut uujeui, ior wuicii me offering was made 
(C. L L.j i. ISS, proi^plod ; Epievu cpigr., ii p. 308, ^wo trehilos ; 
/fTif pro jn /tojiorc?/i domi^s dfn'na;, &c.), are indicated : 

listrate 



contents, an intermediate place between the sepnlcbral inscriptions, 
to which they belong properly, md the honorary ones, and there- 
fore are ri«ditly styled elofffn. ^at the Scipios did thus pnvately 
for themselves* was in other cases done pnbhcly at a period nearly 
as carlv. first instance preserved of such^a usage, of which 

Pliny the elder speaks (H'ist. xxxiv. § 17 sg.), is the cele- 

brated cohemaa roslrata of C, Duilins, of which only a copy e.\ists, 
made in the time of the emperor Claudius {G. J. L., i 195 
=vL 1300 ; Orel 549 ; TViL 609). Then follow the clogia in- 
scribed at the base of public worts like the Arcus Fabianvs 
(C. I. L., L 606, 607, and p. 2/8, elog. i-iii. = vi 1303, 1304 ; 
Ti’iL 610), or of statues by their descendants, as_ those belonging 
to a saararium. domus Avgustss {(7. 7 7., i. elom iv.-vi. = £7. 7 7., 
vi 1310, 1311) and others belonging to men celebrated in politics 
or in letters, as Scipio, Hortensius, Cicero, &c., and found in Home 
either on marble tablets (C7. 7 7., i, vii-xii = £7. 7 7., vi 1312, 
1^79 1283. 1271, 1273 ; T^il. 611-613) or on busts (£7. I. 7., 
i, .xv.-xix.= £7. 7 7., vi 1327, 1295, 1320, 1309, 1325, 1326; 
IVii 618-621; seealso £7.77., i 40=vi 1280; 'Wil. 1101; and £7.77., 
i 631 =vi 1278; i 640= vi 1323; vi 1321, 1322, where T. 
Qidndi seems to he the nominative), and in divers other places 
(£7. 7 7., i, siii., 3dv. ; IViL 61^ 615). This custom seems to have 
been resumed by Angustns with a political and patriotic aim, 
jiraised by the poet Horace {Od., iv. 8, 13, "incisa nods snarmora 
pulUcis, per qust ^ritus ct vita redit jojiisposf mortem dueibvs ") ; 
for he adorned his forum with the sbitues of celebrated men from 
y.Tipfi g and Romulus doivnwards (£7. 7. 7., i, xxiv., xxv., xxvii, 
.xxxii.= £7. 7 7., vi 1272, 1308, 1315, 1318 ; Wil. 625, 626, 627, 
632), and other tow ns followed his example (so Pompeii, £7. 7 7., 
i, XX., xxii='VY'ii 622, 623; Lavinium, £7. J. 7., i., xxi., "Wil. 
617; Arretium, £7. 7. 7., i^ xxiii, xxviii., xxix., xxx., xxxi, 
xxxiii, xxxiv.=WiL 624, 625, 629-633). All these clogia are 
written in the nominative. In the same way in the colonies 
statues seem to have been erected to their founders or other 
eminent men, as in Aqiiileia (£7. 7 7., i 538 =v. 873, IVil. 650; 
compare also £7. 7 7., v. 862; OreL 3827) and Luna (£7. 7 7., 
i 539 =Wn. 651). 

Bat along with this primitive and gennine form of the tiliilus 
Tionorarius another form of it, equivalent to the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, with the name of the person honoured in the dative, begins 
to prevail from the age of Sulla onwards. Por the oldest examples 
of this form seem to be the inscriptions on statues dedicated to the 
dictator at Rome (£7. 7 7., i. 584=vi 1297 ; Orel. 567 ; "Wil. 
1102a) and at other places (Caieta and Clusium, £7. 7. 7., i. 585, 
586 ; Tni. 1102i, c), m which the whole set of honours and ofiices 
is not enumerated as in Ihe clogia, hut only the Jionorcs praxentes 
compare also the inscription belon^ng to about the same date, of 
a qusstor urbamts, £7. il 7., i 636). 'Within the Greek jirovinces 
also, at the same period, this form is adopted (£7. 7 7., i. 595= 
iiL 631; Henz. 5294; Wil. 1104). Similar dedications were offered 
to Pompey the Great (at Auximnm and Clusium, £7. 7 7., L 615, 
616; Orel. 574; WU. 1107) and to his legate L. Afranius (at 
Bologna, hut erected by the citizens of the Spanish colony Valentia, 
£7. 7. 7., i. 601 ; Henz. 5127 ; WiL 1106). They are succeeded 
by the statues raised to Cmsar (at Bovianum, £7. 7 7,, i. 620 ; 
Orel. 582 ; Wil. 1108), and, after his death, ins^i populi JRomanii 
in \irtne of a^ecial law, at Eome(C. J. X.' i. 626 «vi. 872 ; Orel 
5S6 ; Wil. 877). Witt tim, as is well known, divine liouonrs 
begin to be ^aid to the princepSf even during life. In this same 
form other historical persons of high merit also begin to be liononred 
by posterity, as, for example, Scipio the elder at Suguntum (0. L X., 
u. 3S36 ; Wn. 653), llarcellus, Romanorimi ensis^ atUoIa (IToniin^ 
sen, lixscr, 2s cap,, 1984 ; Henz. 5347), Marins at Cereatce Marianse,. 
me place which hears his name (Mommsen, Tiiscr, Ncap.j 4487 r 
Wil. 654). Of statues erected by the community of a mnnicipium 
to a private person, that of L. Popillius Flaccns at Fei*entinuin 
seemsto he the oldest example ((7. X X., i. 1164; Wil. 655, and 
Ins note). In Eonae, Augustus and his successors in this way 
jKirmitted the erection of statues, especially to iriumpliaioTcs, in 



l^nod I, X., n. 1599 ; Henz. 3574 ; Wil. 638), as is shown by 

n 1 orator (Cl X X,, vi. 1698, 1699; 

Orel. 1186. 1187. wn m -r ^ ^ 



Stilicho (O. I, X., vi. 1730, 
40R ’ ^ >^ho died in the year 

rt forms are conceived the exceedingly numerous 
and titles families, in which the names 

in the Tnsin different historical periods, are exhibited, 

detaileel They are specified in 

vSw ome Wilmanns, as well as in each 

Corpus. In the provinces, of course, the usages of 
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tie capital were ^eedily imitated. Perhaps the oldest esample of 
a iiitilus honorarius in the form of an clo^iitm (but in the dative), 
with tlic full hononim of the person honoured, is a l/iUn^uis 
from Athens, of the Augustan age (fi, J. X., iiL 551 ; Henz. 6456a; 
VTiL 1122); the honoun> are here enumerated in chronological 
order, heguuiing with the lowest ; in other instances the l^hest 
is placed first, and the others follow in order. ^ In the older 
examples the formula ‘‘honoris cansn^'*^ or virtvHs ergo [Mermes, 
voL vL, 1671, p. 6), is added at the end, as in an inscriidion of 
Mytilene belonging to the consul of the \ear 723 a.i:.c., f.r., 
31 B.C- (C. /, X„ lit 455; OreL 4111; ViL ll04t); the same, 
abbreviated {h c.), occurs on an inscription of about the same 
aM from Cirta in Africa (C. J. X., %iiL 7099; '\ViL 2384). 
Shortly afterwards the honour of a statue hecame as common in 
the Koman mvnicigia as it was iu Athens and other Greeh cities 
in the later period. Each pronnee furnishes numerous examples, 
partly with peculiar fonnuiaj, on which the indexes of Wilmanns 
(p. 673, 696 $2.) may be consulted. Special mention may be 
made of the numerous honorary inscriptions belonging to aurigjc, 
histriones, and gladiaioics ; for those found in Home see C. L X,, VL 
10044-10210. 

He who erects a temple or a public building, or constructs a road, 
a bridge, an aqueduct, or the like, by inscribing Ids name on the 
work, honours himself, and, as permission to do so has to he given 
by the public authorities, is also honoured by the community. 
Therefore the iiiuU opcnim pulliconim^ though in form only short 
official statements (at least in the older period) of tlie ongin of 
the work, without any further indications as to its character and 
pUTTOsc, partake of the style of the older lionorary inscriptions. 
Of the ancient and almost universally employed method of erecting 
public buildings by means of the heath censoria one monument has 
preserved some traces ii. 199). The oldest instaucc 

of tbu class is that commemorating the restoration of the temjde of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, begun, after its destruction by fire in the year 
671 (S3 B.C.), bj' Sulla and continued five years later by the well- 
known orator arid poet Q. Lutatius Catulus, but completed only 
about twenty years aftensards. Here, after the name oi Catulns in 
the nominative and the indication of the single parts of the build- 
ing (as, for example, sulstracCionem ct taovlarium) follows the 
solemn formula de s{ena(i) siententh) facivndum coeravit eidemgue 
prolavit (C. X X., L 592«vi. 1314 ; Orel. 31, 3267 ; XV'il. 700). 
VTith the same formula the pnetor M. Calpumiiis Piso Frugi (of 
about the same period) dedicated an unknown building (C. J. X., L 
594 vL 127 5), restored afterwards by Trajan. On a work executed 
by the collegium tri&itnorumplchis (C. J. X., i. 593**vi. 1299 ; ^Vil. 
787 J, perhaps the public streets within the town, the sum employed 
for it is also inscribed. Precisely similar is the oldest insenption 
of one of the bridges of Home, the ponU dd gmliro copi, still 
preserved, thongh partly restored, on its original site, which com- 
memorates its builder, the tribune of the year 692 (62 L. 
Fabricius ((7. XX., i 600*«vi. 1Z05; Orel 50; 'W'il. 788); it was 
restored by tlie consuls of the 3 'car 733 (21 UC-).* ^ On privately 
erected buildings the founder after his name puts a simple yeril (as 
also on sepulchral inscriptions) ; to, possibly^ did Pompey, when he 
dedicated his theatre as a temple of Venus victrix and, on Cicero's 
clever adricc, as Tarro and Tiro had it from Cicero himself, in- 
scribed on it cos*TERT(not tertiwn or torifo)(sec Gellius, Abri. Mi , 
X. 1). So Agrippa, when he dedicated his Pantheon in thej'ear 
727 (27 B.a), inscribed on it only the words JX Agrijpa L.f, 
cos, tertium fecit (C, X X , vL 896; OreL 34; AVil- 731), m all who 
visit the Eternal City know. Of municipal examples it will he 
sufficient to name tho!^ of the majestic temple of Cora (0. X X., i. 
1149-1150 ; Wil. 722, 723), of Ferentinum, with the measurements 
of the foundation (0. X X , i 1161-1163 ; IViU 70S), of the w alls 
and towers at ^clanum (O. X X., i. 1230; OreL 566; Henz. 6563; 
\riL 699), of the theatre, amphiriieatre, baths, and other slructures 
at Pompeii (a X X., i 1246, 1247, 1251, 1252 ; OreL 2416, 3294 ; 
Henz. 6153 ; IVil 730, 1899-1901). At Alatrium a mumficent 
citizen gives an enumeration of a number of works executed by mm 
in the period of the Gracchi, in his native town (“hare gttx xnfera 
scripts sunt dc semiK sentmiia faeimda coiroxiif 6' X X., i 1166 ; 
OreL 3892; 170. 706) ; and, more than a centuiy later, the same w 
done at Cartima, a small ^anish town near Malaga, by a rich 
woman (Cl X X., iL 1956; ITO. 746). MiliteO'wrks, executed by 
soldiers, especially frequent in the Hanubian provinces, Mnca, 
Germany, and Britain, give, in this way, manifold ;md circum- 
stantial information as to the military administration of the 
Eomaus. Oh a column found ne ar the bridge over the ^finho at 

1 This obscrvatloo, applied to a large numlier of momnneats, gaje ri*® 
macy of the splendid epigrapbical labours of Borphesi (sec to » W* dissertation 
upon tbe insenption of the consnl L. Buibidinns, iEutrts, iv, p. M3 xj 

- The character of an tloyinm 5s assumed in a specud^oy by the mscnptwns on 
triumphal arches, such as that of Aujrusttis on the arch of Stm In Piedm^t, 
dating from the j ear 745 (9 n c) (C J. A- v. 7231 ; On 1- C2G), and the 
on the iropxa Avaufti (la Turhia') (C I. L, t. 7817> of the year <4* (7 n C), 

^y aJso'tZfwf S KG) records, and those • 

of wiucli onJy that of Clan'hns, the conqueror of Britefn (C /./'«. jl- 
Or^ 715; wU. 80^0, with the statues of Wmself and hia fsmny, e-ed he 
mentioned. 
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Aqnaj Flavise, the modem Chares in northpm 

and sons), the 



^jen on the famons bridge o^-^r ti;: S 

Spanish Zstremadnis, tbe names of tbe mumdpia pronneix Lust. 

/. L . 

As in some of the alreadylmentioned inseriptioBS of public i7orks 
the measniemente of the work to which they refer (esjiteially, as 
ma> he opposed, m the case of works of great extent, such as 
wap of towns or lines of fortification, like the walls of Hadnan 
and An tonmus Pius in Bntain) are indicated, fo it early became a 
c^tom in the Homan republic to note on milestones the name of 
the founder of the road and, especially at the extremities of it and 
ne^ towns, the dfstanccs. So in fie rcrl di Diana in Lucania 
l.roi.aiM:^nas, the consnlofthe year ess (ISZrg), attheend 
of a road bnut by him, set np the ‘iniUanvra PopiUanvm IC. J. L. 
i. 551 OreL 330S; 'V7iA /9/), which is a general elogiv 7 n. tA hiyn^’Clf. 
in uluch he speaks in the first person (nam fceci db Degio ad 
Capuam, One of the milweia set upbvhim is also 

preserved. (Q, X X , i. 5o0 ; Henz, / XtAd ; IVil. 808), which contains 
only hts name and the number of miles. In the same brief style 

m 9 >a P . 



Avn. 808; a XX,, 1561; Henz. 5180; TVil. 811; C,LL,,x, 633; 
Wil. 812) doun to the time of Augustus (Momm-cn, /. A'., 6244, 
AYiL 813), and aI«o the even more rare specimens from the provinces 
(from Asia— C. X X,, L 557**iiL 479, l^’iL 826, (7. X Z , l 622« 
iiL 462, IViL 827 ; from Spain— £7. X X., i 1484-1486 «ii 4920- 
4925, 4956, lYiL 828, 829). Augustus inscribed on each milestone 
on his road across Spain “a Bsclc ct Jano Auguilo ad Occatnini** 
(e g., C. X X., iL 4701; IViL 832), Claudius on tlio;:e of a road in 
Upper Italy founded hy his father Hrusns “rfom Clandiam 
Augitsiam quam Dritsus pnicr Aliftbus hello paUfaclis dcrcrscrai 
munit a6 AHtno (or a Jluminc Fado) ad JlvT/ien Danvtitn/i''' 
(0. X X., T. 8002, 8003; Orel. 648, 708; Henz. 5400; ITil. £18). 
The later milestones vary greatly in form, but all contain most 
precious and not yet nearly exhausted materials for ancient geo- 
graphy and topography; iu the volumes of the Corjnfs they are 
taken together under the special head xienjutlhcsc (and here and 
there pruato) at the end of eacli chapter. 

A similar character, resulting fiom the comhination of a mere 
authentic record with the peculiar form of the honorary insenp- 
tion, belongs to tbe kindred classes of tnscripitons of the aqueducts 
and of the dilTercnt houndary^sfoncs, Hie aqueducts of Home are 
known, to have their origin in remote antiquity ; but no iuscriphoub 
belonmug to them, so far as has been as yet discovered, go farther 
back tiian to the age of Augustus.® The large dedicatory inscrip- 
tions of the celebrated aqueducts of Home (as the Aqum Marcia, 
Tcpula, and Julia, 0. J. X., vL 1244-1246, Orel. 51-53, VTil. 765 ; 
the Virgo, 0. X X , vi. 1252, OreL 703, Yfil. 763 ; the Claudia, 
etc., 0. X X., vL 1256-1258, OreL 54-56, V'il. 764) have quite 
the character of honorary inscriptions, while the various cippiUr- 
minafcr, whicli mark the ground belonging to tlie aqueduct, show 
the createst analogy to the milestones {c.g., 0. X X., yi. I243a-i? ; 
Heiw. 6635, 6636 ; Wil. 775-779). The other Itdian and pro- 
vincial varieties cannot be specified here. Of boundary-stones or 
eipui terminalcs, some veiy ancient specimens have been prt=tmd. 
To the age preceding the Second Pnnic ar belong two, fonnu at 
Vennsia and erected by municipal magisfrates (C.I.L., u lSo, ISO; 
OreL 3527. 8528 ; ViL 863); they give a short relahon oi a decree, 
bv which certain localities were declared to be saa^ or public 
"“aul saeroin atii pwWeom loto/m esc") Then follow the cy>pi 



for its division among the plebs. Thej'coi 
(res rirt in the nominative, and in addition, on the top, t*"® J*"®® 
and angles of the eat do and dccumonta, according to the nU« ot 
^ta^taettsares. or the bonndaiy Unes between the 

Zit atus (C I. L L 552-556 ; Hem. 6464 ; Vt il. Sj9-Sei). 
SK a% of Sn«a ne stiU have v^ous honudaiy-sfoD^ffiiBg 
the line of demarcation between different ®®™tnnmties ^twee 
Fanum and P,sanmm-a L 5S3, Orel. ^/O. 
between Ateste, ^i®®tK fo the toU of 

Orel. 3110, Hen* 5114, olio, ®«|>V ^°co|.6i^si. 

Home belong the Urmxnx npic Thtms (0. /. X., • . , ^ 

-7£^?S;rre«otlmwrtantwrrlcotr.ru^^ 

Uiicgut€0ha*’qt/cdatit,dc, Boejc, XIH- — ^7 
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INSOB IPTIONS 


, -i j, 12*75; lien?. C455; Vil g2}, 

tlK «ieir 

1jionnd''i7-'itoij^‘5 v/'c- crcctfd lij — the rest of Itedy also 

-,n iWjmdln tSc pr.vi«s (« in Sj*- 

7.L.. lii. 594 ; inDalmatw- 
8211, 82CS, 
2349, 2916, 
is dinded from tlic 


[nOMAlT. 

#«f tVin nn+liputicitv of inanv of them, much discussed late, Berglc, 
^thc autlicn y . ^ ^ Zangemoister, 

?r ””/« 6 fr 2 cLc dtr Berliner Akadcniic dcr IVisscnschaftcn, 1876, 
f "465 *1876, p.^65 sg. ; Bnlldlino dell’ InstUuto arMomco, 1877, 
n?o 1 R7Q T> 190 sa \ Special mention must be made also of 



V mtorv on the Main JaUrbuch^, 

, diiinn I") t£ reoent «lttj»i>t to comMno nnior 

'“’• t ;« m »toi.ci liond in Biitam on 

™n"y " ot Undiion »nd in 
u7«.U«lo t5. n^on,^ 


„4 

tlK ■trcs(«* e lluhncr, Annnli d''fi’-^«'*f‘<‘donic/icorogico, voL 
Vfi-Jf; n 52 and\ol. :.xsi., 1859, p. 122 sg.), as, for instance, 
So^ oFthc CdUeo at life {C.i!l,, yi 1790 1-37; compaie 
IL Lanciani. Bi'lhlltao arch^oloyico mmictpaJc, 1881). 

4 MS«-comc to the Jast class of fftnff, viz , those vrluch in 
the Corpin arc ananged, at the end of each volume, undw the 
Jicid of Imtriaunitum. By this very compiehcnsivc tern aie 
.IcsiKiiit.d objects vhich vary gjcatly an\ong .“cmselves, hv t 
which aiP of snch a character as not to faU within any of the 
cla<! ,cs of lihili de'-enbed before, or the class of the mi/rnmen/a in the 
Tiropf r s-'iise of that word,— the laws, f. The of the inrfrw- 
/ncji^rna embrace movable objects, destined for public and private 
use and illustrate almost every side of the life of the ancient Homans. 
AsMstoinatic treatment of thm is Imully possible, a simple ciiu- 
mcrilioii only of their dillcrcnt classes can be given, 'nithmit cu- 
ing sprehl r^amijlc-. The fir-t species of them is m^ological, 
com pTi bending the insenptions on lucasnrcs and weights. The 
g»M and nher plitc used in llic best Boiuan liouscs uMsalsonlnajs 
limit <1 nitli a notf* of its ^^e5Ld^t,— as is coon, for instance, on the 
dilfen nt objects belonging to the Hihlesheim hnd (^^ee Jlcrme^^ in., 
ISO®, p. 4G9 v? 7 , ; rhuoloffiis, x\viii,, 18G9, p. 369), the Corhridge 
hiir m Xorthumbcrl lud House {C, L vii. 12G8), and many 
otiif r* A set'ond species is fovmcd by the trsso^x, tolcens, or marhs, 
mo tly in broHiCe, burn, and ivoiy, but al^o caithen, ol nhich the 
mo-t inU resting are the so-called t^s<:nrc gJadiatontc, little staves 
of lone v.ilh hobs at the top, and with names of slaves^ or fiecd- 
tivn and consular ditci upon them, the lelation of which to the 
i\v fnv ghfflifitoria is bv no means ceitain (see C. L i., i. 717 
and IInhn<r, Monaf^hn ichtf* dcr SerL Akad. dcr Wis^casrhajtrn^ 
lfG7, p 717 ^7 , llnv^ arch^ologiqvr^xdi, xvL,18G8, p 469 jv^., and 
lljn i , iii 203). Tlie otlirr circular fc^sem of oiy oi bone, w ith 
cnibb ms and shott insrrijdions, partly Greek and T/itin, may with 
iitOTo ronfidono b^ attributed to the hidi sewnici (see Hen/en, 
Ar fdi drir L*s*du(o orchologico, vol. xx., 1818, p. 273 sg , and 
%ol, \xiK, 1870, p. 357 rqJ) and to other hfdi; but the uses of 
TMn\"of Ibau remain r< ry iinf'rrtain. A third species is that of 
in- riptions nneJ, in'-fiibid, piint^'d, or stamped upon varions 
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111^8 IText to the tiles with consular dates made at Veleia 
(O r L i 777 foil ) those signed with the name of legions or 
itiiw miUtaiy coii>s, and cmplo 3 'ed in the various military build- 
hies of these, are especially worthy of mention ; they form an im- 
noftant chapter in every geographical part of the Corpus. But 
mSate persons, too, especially the rich landed propnetors, and 
Sterwaids the emperors and their hinsmen, hept large 
and their manufacturcs-tiles of every description and other 
earthenware— woie spiead over the Eoman empire. The ^^lent 
sorts of earthen vessels and lamps, the fia^ents of which are 
found in great quantities wherever Eoman settlements occurred, are 
arranued at the end of each volume of the Corpus. But a scientiac 
inquiry into their origin, age, and employment, diffic^t on account 
of the enormous and ahvays increasing mass of tlm e^rtant remains, 
has not vet been nudei taken, the small works of rrochner {/nsertp- 
tioncs ierrse coctB vasortim, Gottingen, 1858) and Schuennans 
(SMcsfignliiis, Bmssels, 1867) being by no means satisfactory. 
On Roman lamps and their inscriptions the accurate catalogue of 
the Vienna collection by Kenner ('‘Die antiken Tlionlampen dcs 
K K Mnnz- nnd Antiken-Cabinctes nnd der K, K* Ambiaser 
Sammlnng,” in the Archiv /wr Kunde bstorcichischer GcschkUs-^ 
q^iAlcn, voL XX., Vienna, 1858) may he consulted with advantage. 
But a good beginning to a thoiough treafanent of the question has 
been made by an accurate exploration of the chief deposit of those 
fiagraents, the Mantc tesiaccio at Rome, by Dresscl (“Ricciche 
sul Alonte testaccio,” in the Jnnali ddV Institxdo arciicologico, 
vol. i., 1878, p. 118-192). Insciiptions ore found on vanoiis 
classes of vessels, painted (as the consular dates on the laige dolia 
for wine oil, &e,, see Schone C. I. L.y iv. p. 171 sq^., and Epliciu, 
epigr.^ i. p. 160 sq.), stamped on the clay when still W'et or in the 
mould, and scratched in the clay w’hen dry, like those on the walls 
of ancient buildings in Pompeii, Rome, and other places of anti- 
quity. Like the conesiionding Gieck waic, the}^ contain chiefly 
names of the makcis or the merchants or the owneis, and can be 
tieated in a satisfactory manner only when bionght togethci in one 
large collection, inasmuch as, besides being made in many local 
potteiics, they were expoited principally fioni some places in Italy 
(r.p., Arerzo) and Spain, iii neaily evciy direction throughout 
northern and western Europe, the countiics outside tlio Roman 
fiontiers not excluded. Vessels and utensils of glass and of metal 
(gold, silver, and especially bionze) wcie also exported from Italy 
on a large scale, as is being more and more readily recognized even 
by those antiquaiies who formerly w^ere wont to assume a local 
oiitpn for all bronze finds made in tbe north of Europe. Thc^ 
utensils, ornaments, and other objects made of precious metals (such 
as cups, spoons, minors, fibitlai, rings, gems), not nnficquently 
bear Latin inscriptions. On the very ancient silver and bionze 
caskets, forliolding valuable articles of the female toilet, whicli 
hare been found at Praneste, aie insciibcd, in addition to the 
names of the artist and of the donor, ocoiming once, the names of 
the ])cison& in the mythical representations engiavcd upon them 
(a I. A., i. 64-60, 1500, 1603 ; Jordan, KHtisclie Beitragc zur 
Gc^cliichtc dcr hdcinisdicn SpixtcliCy Beilin, 1879, p. 8 
ancient well of thcAqxmApollinarcs^ nearVicarello in Tuscany, three 
silver cups have been found w’ith circumstantial itineraries “u Gades 
(sir) nsqx(e liomain^^ engraved upon tliem, evidently gifts to the 
di\in5t3'of the bath for recovered health presented by travellcis 
fiom the remote city named (Henzen 5210). Similar is the Rudge 
Cup, found ill IViltshire and preserved at Alnwick Castle, which 
contains, engraved in bronze, an itinciaij' along some Roman sta- 
tions in the north of England {G. L L . , vii. 3 291). Tlic inscriptions 
of the Hildesheim sihei find and otheis of a similar chaiactcr have 
betn ahoady mentioned; and manj’^ examples might be enume- 
latcil besides. On the ancient glass ware and the in‘5Ciiptions 
on it the splendid works of Dc^^llo (JliUovrc dc Vart dc Id xcrrcric 
dnn% y tndiquiit^ Paris, 1873) and Frochner (La xcrrcric aniiqxiCg 
de^ciiqdUni dc la collection Cliaiict^ Paris, 1879) maj' be consulted; 
on the Chribli.an glasses that of GaiTUcci {Vciri ornaii difiO'xtTC iia 
oro trovali nci cimiicri dci cristiani •nrimitivi di Itomci. Rome, 


13 not easy to siv what f.ort of obiccls were marKca 
j «Mii lULiii ns scarcely any aiticle stamped with a still existing 
j stamp Ins been found. Amongst the materials stamped Icatlici 
^ aWo IS to bp mentiontd. One class only of stamps differs widely 
irom the rcbt, — the oculists’ stamps, engraved mostly' on steatite 
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containing remedies against diseases of the 
^“>pe<i on the glass howls in which such remedies 
were sold, or on the luedicjments themselves (see Grotefend, Bin 
Slempelder r^mudicn Augevarde gesammeU und erMart, Gottingen. 
^ *^P“^l“«tion many new examples have come to lijia 

IV. The other great class of inscriptions above refetied t^ the 
tiftrfi-KWcnto or leges, the law% deeds, fca, preserved generally on 
metal and stone, fiom the nature of the case have to ft considered 
chieHy with legart to their contents ; their form is not regulated 
by such constant rules as that of the tituli. so far as may ft 
inferred from the state of completeness in which they have been 
preserved. The rules for each special class therefore, thon-h 
generally speaking, maintained— as was to ft expected of Rontan 
mstitutions— with renmrkablc steadiness from the earliest rimes 
"n to a late pctiod, mu^ bo based upon a comprehensive view 
of all fte cMmplcs, includuig those preseived by ancient writers 
and not in the monumental form. These documents aie, as a rule' 
incised on bronre plates (only some iJiivate acts aio preserved on 
irood and lead), and therefore have their peculiar form of writing 
abbreviation, intc^unction, &c., as has been already explained! 
A complete coUection of these monuments, although projected bv 
many woikerein the field of Roman jnrispiudence frSm Antonia 
Augustinus doinnrards, has not yet been made. Tlic older Roman 
laws are now collected, in tiustworthy tc\ts, in the Corpus, voL 
1. ; of the documents belonging to the later period a veif compre- 
hensive though not ^nite complete sgltogo is given in the late 
lamented C. G Bruns s Fontes juris /lon(a}ita>itr^Ki(Tubingen, 4th 
C(L, 18/9)« 

1. Among tlie earliest occasions for committing to writing a^reo- 
ments, %%n]ch may im supposed to liave been oriffinallj' verbal oiilv. 
must certainly be reckoned international transactions (/cffcs fcedcris 
orfiecea-a). At the iicad of the x^rose rccoids written in tbc Latin 
language wc find tlie treaties of alliance of Tullus Hostilius nith 
the Sabini (Dionysms Halic , iii. 33), of Ser\ius Tullius the 
Latim (Dionysius, iv. 26; Festus, p. 169 ; this was, partly, at the 
same tiinc, as afterwards appear, the oldest document of the 
sacred class), of the second Taujuiiiius with Gabii {DioD3’sius, ir. 
58 t Festus, €ptl , p. 56). Tliey are followed, in the oldest re- 

S ubhean period, by the celebrated a with Carthage, so much 
iscwssed of late; bj' the pacts of Sp. Cassius Tccellinus irith tiie 
Lahni of the j'ear 261 (493 b c.), which Cicero seems to have seen 
in the/ornm behind theros/m, written on a bronze column (Pro 
ffaiOOi 23, 53 ; sec also Livy, ii. 33 ; Festus, p, 166 ; and ^fomni- 
sens Romische Forsdaingen^ ii. p. 153 sg.); and by the fosdm 
Ardcatinum of 310 (444 Be) mentioned by Livy (iv. 7). Of all 
these documents nothing has been jncser^'cd in an authentic form, 
save somo few words quoted from them bj- the ancient grammarians. 
Of onefeedus only is theie a fragment sliU in existence, relating to 
the Oscan cimtas libera Bnntia (O. L X., i. 197) ; it was drawn up 
between 621 and 631 (133 and 123 B a), and contains the cJaitsuIa 
of the fccduSg which^ was written in Latin and in Oscan. On 
accouut of this peculiar ciicum stance, the document gave occasion 
to Kleuze, and afterwards to Mommsen, to resume (for the sake of 
Homan .furispnidcnce, in the first instance) inquiiy” into the Oscan 
and other Italian dialects. Some other Koman ficdera aic 
preserved only in Greek, that with the Jews of the j-ear 594 
(160 B.C ) (Josephus, AnL, xii 6, 10). Somo othera, made 'with the 
same nation between 610 and 615 (144 and 139 b.c ) (Jos , Avit, 
xiii. 5, 6, and 7, 8), are mentioned in an abridged form onty (see 
Mendelssohn, “Senati consulta Komanorum quee sunt in Joseph! 
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vol. V. p 99 ; Mommsen, llcrmes, vol. ix., 1874, p. 281 sg.; 

Kiese, hermesg vol. xi., 18/6, p. 466 sq.)g or given in that of a 
senatus consuUttm, to which they must formally be ascribed. 
Amongst thef(ed€ia ina}” be reckoned also the curious oath, sworn, 
perhaps, according to a general rule obtaining for all civHaies 
fosderatsa, bj' the citizens of a Lu^^itanian oppidiun’, Aritium, to 
Gaius Ciesar on his accession to the thioiie in a b. 37 iC I. L., 
ii. 172; Wil. 2839). 

Close]}' related to the focdcra are the pacts between communities 
imd private individuals, lespecting’jud^iojifrfws oi hosjntimn {tahules 
pattonalHS cthospidi, also, when in small poilablc form, icssct& 
kospilales)^ of which many specimens fiom the end of the republic 
dotvn to a late period of the empiie have been iireserved (see 
Gazzera, Memoric delV Acadctuia di Torino, vol. xxxv., 1831, p 1 

, and Mommsen, Jdomisefic Forsclitingcn, i p. 341 ^y.). Tlicre is 
at piesent no complete collection of these; for since Gazzera’s time 
many new ones have been found Of the numerous examples 
scattered through the different volumes of the Corpus may be, 
quoted the imaaFundana, containing the pact of hospitality be- 
tween the community of Fundi and a certain TL Claudius (who 
cannot, with certaint}*, be identified), the oldest liitherto known, 
in the form of a bronze fish -(C. Z L., i. 532 : Henz. 7000 ; 
ITO. 2849) ; the tabula of the pagus Giirzensium in Africa, 
delivering the patronate to L. Domitius Ahenobarhus, Ifero's 
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Sua/JhySafto solemn form of a 

(Orel. 3693 ; WU. 28501 •* “ n*?® P®”®” honoored 

2. 141 ; HertneSg r., 1871 n 371 r r ^ ) {^phcm, eptgr.g 

with one Q. Marius Balbus of 5 ^(^Ihvla, in Sjuiin, 

3695 • W'il ORSii . ; *“®“ ol -Uajorea, of 6 a.d. (C Z. L. fi. 

from ’27 to 28 a.d. ’ all found dating 

Tndiavi! Of the of and 

more recent of tho lov . „ ^ t t“® J®®!!'. and another 



w'^ihe at Heme,' 

on tne site of the mkee of Q. Aradius ValeriS Proculus and 

ftloiiging to him and other members of his famfly, from diveis 

^ ^ 

inferior in antiquitj-, and of suiierior value, aie the 
?ense of the ivonl (leges and pldn- 
*^*® although unfortunately only 

in fragmente nwre or less extensn e Of those laws the oldest and 
most important are the lex Acilia (for so it is in all probability to 
be styled) rcjulundarum of the year 631 {0. L L., i 198), which is 
onT* ^ meties broad, in 90 lines of about 

-00 to 240 letters each, and therefore extremely inconvenient to 
read, and the of 643 (111 b.c.), written on the reverse 

SoJ;'® « . . ■Acjl'a, abrogated shortlv aftenvaids IC. 7. L., i 
200) ; this IS the third of the celebrated laws of C Gracchus bear- 
mg nimi the dnision of public lands. Then follow the lex 
Cmielta dc rtgtm qiisestonhus, a fragment of Sulla’s legislation, 
the e^;hth table only, of the whole set, being preserved {CK 1 Z., i 
202) ; the ^chtscUtwi ds Tliemicnsibus, on the smtoBomy of Ter- 
messus in Pisidia, proposed by tbe inbu7it plehis, in 682 (72 b c.). 
one of four or five large bronze plates {G. Z. Z , i. 204) ; the lex 
Fuhria dc civiiatc GaUim dsalpifisc of 705 (49 b.c,), written in a 
new and more convenient form (belonring os it does to Ctesar s 
legislation), in tivo columns, with nunioeTcd divisions, being the 
fourth out of an unknown number of plates (Cl Z. Z , i. 205) ; the 
IcxJuha muniapalis, or, fioin the place where it was found, the 
tahulas Heiacleautcs of 709 (45 b c ), written on the reverse of the 
much older Greek law of that community, preseived partly at 
Haplcs, paitly in the Biitish Museum (C. Z.Z, i. 206), also a 
fragmentof Ciesar’s general municipal institutions; it contains a 
curious passage i elating to the public promulgation of Ians (v. 15). 
These aie the laws of the Boman republic pieseivcd in important 
fragments ; some minoi ones (brought together in C, I Z., i 
207-211) may bo left out of accouut here. In the impenal age, 
laws in general W'ere replaced by senatus consulta, or by impenal 
decrees. It ivas also in the foim of a senaites consuUu7ii tliat the 
leges dc imperio, on the accession of the emperors, seem to have 
been promulgated. An example of such a law, preserved in part 
on a bionze tablet found at Home, is the Icz dc tmpeno V^iustani 
(0. Z Z., vL 930 ; Oiel. voL i. p. 667). There is, besides, one 
special catcgoiy of inii»enal constitutions which continued to he 
named leges, viz , the constitutions guen by the emperors to the 
divers classes of eirilates, based upon the ancient traditional rules 
j of govcinment aiiplied to Rome itself as well as to the colomsc and 
* mutiicipia. Of this sort of leges some veiy mluablc specimens 
have come from Spanish soil, viz., tlic lex colenusc Julisc Genetiia 
Urbitnorum site Ursoms (now Osiina), given to that colon)' by 
Ciesar in 710 (44 b.c ), but incised, with some alterations, in the 
time of Vespasian, of which tliiee bronze tables out of a much laiger 
nuinbei remain (Hubnerand Mommsen, Fphan. cpigr,, li. p. ISOsy 
and 221 sq ) ; the lex Ralpcnsana and the lex MaXaciiana, gii en to 
these two munieipia by Domitiaii, between 81 and 84 A.i> , each on 
a large bronze plate, wnitten lespectnely in two and in n\€ 
columns, with the single chanters numbered and rubneated 
(0. Z Z , ii 1963, 1964, compare Momm^^cii, “Die Stadtre^te dcr 
ateinisclien Gcmeinden Salpensa und Malacca in 
Bietica,” in the Abliandlutigen dcr sacim&chn 
IVtsscnschaftcn, plnlol ^hi$tor» 0/assc, vol. iii ,1857, p. 363fiy.) , tnc 
lexiaetalh Fjpnsccwris, given, with all probability, by one 
FJavii, as a constitution to a mining distnet of southern rortugaJ, 
one bronze plate numbeied iii.-~threc oi more, theiefon?, being 
lost (sec Hubiicr, Fgliem. cpigr., in. p ^^5 ^^aiid, for a 
accouut, the Deutsche Rundschau, August 18/ /, p- 196 sq }. IJie 
so-called military diplomas, altliou-h in certain 
related to the leges of the later period, arc better placed along intli 
the imperial decrees. 
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n A third species of official documents is formed by decrees of 


» "f Xme of thV analogous coiporations vx theMm 

tbe senate of Kotn.^, oJ tne anwog sodalicia, consti- 

tUfccris" a rule, after a similar fashion and debating in nearly the 
tutec, » Roman and the innnicipal senates. The oldest 

“iSto 11..^ W.W into th« Gr^ to- 

n«-i>»c and containing treaties of alliance, as already mentioned. 
Tlicy arc preerved either on nionuraenlsjir by ancient authorSj^as 


schrifl dcr SavigmhStiftung, voi. lu., aooi;, t’ Vi ’ 

Sa nst-ior, I!.a) lO. I. Orxe., 2905, 2908, ii. 2485. 27^-, Lo I3m 
and Waddington, vol, iii. p. 195-198; Anndli dclV Inshtiito, vol. 
xix 1847, p. 113 ; JSphem. cpigr., iv. p. 213 sq.), and those ^dating 
tfthe Jews! dating iwm 61^ 021, and 710 (139, 133, and 44 B.c.1 

SoSlrSrt.ni 9,!!,nlv. 8, SnndlO, 9> 

eonsiiUa mitten in Latin are also preserved in a more or less complete 
form onh' by ancient authors; they are the sc. deqdiihsopMs elrhfton- 
hvs of 593 (101 B.C ) (Gellius, liFoel. AU., xv. 11, 1) and tliat dchastis 
Mrliis o£ 055 (99 B.C.) (Gellius, iv. 0, 2). The only one belong- 
ing to the oldest period preserved in the original Latin form, of 



belonging to tlic latcv epoch from Cicero downwards^ about twenty 
in iuml)cr, are mostly preserved only iu an abridged form by 
ancient wrilcis,--such as Cicero* Frontiniis, Macr^ius,—* or in 
Justinian's Digcsta {see Hiibncr, Dc scnatxis pojndique Homani actis, 
Ijcipbic* 1859, p, 66 sq,); a few exist, however, in a monumental 
form, complete or in fragments — ^as the two sc, on the licdi saccu- 
lares^ <lating from 17 iJ.o. and 47 A,D., preserved on a marhle slab 
found at Romo ((7. /. L,, vi. 877) ; the fragments of two sc. in 
honour of Gcrmanicus and the younger Drusus, from Rome, on 
iwon/c labicts {O. L A, vi. 911-912; Hcnz» 6382-5282); the two 
^c. ITobidunxvm and Volmiamm^ containing regulations for the 
demolition atul rebuilding of houses in Rome, incised on the same 
bronze plate, found at Herculaneum, dating from Nei'o’s time, 
betweru 41 and 46 and from 56 A.i>. (Orel. 3116; Mommsen, 
Bcrichtc dcr sadis. Gcscllsclmft dcr irisscnschaftcji, phihh histor, 
Olass^^ 1852, p. 272 s^r.); and, of a later period, the sc, Cassiamtm 
oriVoHi/im«a of 138 A.I)*, containing.a market regulation for the 
f^altus Bcqiicnsis in Africa, where it 1ms been found picserved iu 
two examples on stone slabs [Eplicm. cpigr,^ ii. p. 271 sg., not com- 
plete in Wil. 2838), and tlic fragment of that for Cyziciis, belong- 
ing to the reign of Antoninus Pius [Eplmn, ejnqr., iii, p. 156 sy.). 
There exists, besides, a chapter of a sc., relating to the collegia, 
inserted iu the decree of a collegium at Lanuviuin, to be mentioned 
below. Of the municipal decrees, of which a greater number is 
presen’ed (see Ilubncr, JDc sen, j^ojmliqice Mom. actis, p. 71 sq,), 
only a few of the more important may be mentioned here;— the lex 
Putcohina dc pnricti facinndo of 649 (105 B.C.) (O'. I. L., i. 677 • 
Orel. 369/ ; Wil, 697) ; the two deerda (or so-called cenotapMa) 
Puctiift in honour of Lucius and Gains Cicsar, the grandsons of 
Augustus, of 3 A.n. (Orel. 642, 643 ; Wil, 883); Xhodecrctmn Lami- 
vinum of 133 a.d., containing the regulations of a collegium 
f meruhei utn, slyletl Mllegimi sahUare Btava: et Antmoi (Or. 6086 ; 
\\ii. ."lO); niul the dccretum Tergestinum, belonging to the time of 
.\ntonimis Pins (C. I. L., v. 532; Henz, 7107; IVil. 693). There 
nre liowpvcr.inorc then thirty others preserved, some of them 
such as those fiom Naples, written in the Greek language. Of the 
ihiid hpccmluy, the deerda colkgiorum, only the lex eoUegii aqiix 

AUi dc' /mtelH Arvali. n. 70 : 

i8ri( 

latm fjoin 16» .\.n., found at Alburnum major in Dacia, is nre- 

^.)iL p. 92f; ncn?60"87rw5. 

fto tori,', oniteSfrf Bimeamo to 

Ilispania 
southern 

tin* sentence of the two Minmni, the deWntoQ nr « I » 



come down to us of varying quality- Some of Umm are decrees or 
poiistittttions of the emperors thomsolves. Suoli are the decree of 
S^tus JntUe aqueduct ofVenafmm (Henz 6428; Wil. 784); 
that of Claudius, found in the Val di Nona, belonging to 46 A,n. 
(0 ML. v. 5050; Wil. 2842); of Yespasian for Sabora in Spain 
(C i’l * u/i 423), and for the Vanacini in Corsica (Orel. 4031) ; of 
Domitian for Falerii (Orel. 3118) ; the epistles of Hadrian relating 
to iEzani in Phrygia, added to a Greek decree of Avidius Quietus 
(C. I. L.y iii. 365; Henz. 6965), and relating to Smyrna, in Greek, 
with a short one of Antoninus Pius, in Latin {C. I, L., iii. 411 ; Orel. 
3119) ; the decrees of Commodus relating to the saltus Bxtmni- 
tmms in Africa (Mommsen, Sermes, voL xv., 1880, p, 358 sq.) ; of 
Severus and Caracalla for Tyra (Akerman in Mossia), Latin and 



kinds of merchandise, preserved iu divers coines more or less com- 
Tdcte, in Latin and Greek {C.J.L,, iii. p. 801 sq , ; compare Ephem, 
epigr., iv. p. 180, and, as similar monuments, ^X\o lex 2 ^oriu$ of 
Wita, of 202 A.n., Wil, 2738, and the fragment of a regulation for 
the importation of wines into Rome, Henz. 5089, Wil. 2739) ; and 
some ot the age of Constantine, as that relating to Hispcllum in 
Umbria (Henz, 5580 ; Wil. 2843), that of Julian found at Amorgos 
(Henz. 6431), and some otliers, of which copies exist also in the 
juridical collections. Of two imperial rescripts of a stpl later age 
(413 A,v.), fragments of the originals, written on papyri, have been 
found in Egypt (see Mommsen and Jaff6, Jahrhick des gcmcincn 
deutschen Bccliis, vol. vi., 1861, p. 398 ; Hand, Corpus Icgxm, p. 
281). Imperial decrees, granting divers iwivileges to soldiers, are 
the diplomaia miliiaTia also, mentioned above, incised on two com- 
bined bronze tablets in the form of diptycM, ol which about seventy 
examples have been brought together in the Goxpus (vol. iii. p. 
842 sy.) ; some specimens are given in WR. 2862-2869, and in the 
Ephem. epigr, (vol. ii. p. 452, and vol. iv. p, 181 sq,), belonging to 
nearly all emperors from Claudius down to Diocletian. Though, 
not a decree, yet as a publication going back directly to tlic emperor, 
and as being preseived in the monumental form, the speech of the 
emperor Claudius, delivered in the senate, ralating to the Roman 
citizenship of the Gauls, of which Tacitus gives an abstract (Ann, 
xL 23), ought also to be mentioned here ; it was engraved on Inige 
bi’onze slabs by tlio public authority of Lngudunum (Ljmns), where 
a large fragment of it is still preseiwcd (Boissieu, Inscriptions 
antiqxies dc Lyon^ p. 132 ^g^.). Another soit of decrees, relating 
to a great vaiiety of subjects, has to be mentioned, emanating, not 
directly from the emperors, but from their functionaiies. Such arc 
the deciee of the proconsul L, Helvius Agrippa. of the year C8A.U, 
on the boundaries of some tribes on the island of Sardinia (Wil. 
872 u); that of the prefect of Egypt, Tibeiius Julius Alexander, 
wiitten in Greek, of the same year {0. 1. Grsec,, 4967) ; that of 0. 
Helvidius Priscus, on a similar question relating to Histonium, 
belonging perhaps to the end of the first centiny (WR. 873) ; that 
of the legate of Trajan, 0. Avidius Quietus, one of the friends of 
Plutarch, found at Delphi, iu Greek and Latin (0, LL,, iii. 667; 
Oreh 3671 ; Wil. 874) ; a 3*escript of Claudius Quartinus, perhaps 
the imperial legate of the Tarraconensis, of the year 119 A.D., found 
at Painpluna (G.LL,, ii. 2959 ; OrcL 4032) ; the epistle of the^/;w^ 
fcciiprsclono to the magistrates of Sajpinum, of about 166-169 A.n. 
(Mommsen, I. N , , 4916 ; Wil. 2841) ; the decree of L. Novius Rufus, 
another legate of the TaiTaconcnsis, who cx iilia rccHoAnt, of 193 
{G,I.L., \\, 4125; Orel. 897; Wil. 876); the sentence of 
Alfenius Senecio, then subprefect of the classisiyrsdiyi'ia Misenensis, 
belonging to the beginning of the third century, foimerly existing 
at Naples (Mommsen, I, N,, 2646) ; and some others of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, not requiring specific mention here. Quite a 
collection of epistles of high Roman functionaries is found in the 
celebrated inscription of Thoiigny (Mommsen, Bcrichtc der sacJis, 
Gcscllsclwft dcr Wisseimhaftcn, 1852, p. 236 sq,). The letter of a 
provincial functionaiy, a priest of Gallia Nnrbonncijsis, to the fubri 
snoxdxani of Narbonne, of the year 149, may also be mentioned 
(Ilonz. 7215 ; Wil. 696a). To these must be added the tahulfc dli- 
•mmiaHsc, relating to the well-known provision made by Trajan ior 
the relief of distieas among his subjects, such as thatof tbeLigures 
Laibiani (Mommsen, I.N., 1554; WiJ. 2844) and that of Veleiancar 
J. (Wil. 2845) ; wliile evidence of similar institutions is fur- 
mshea by inscriptions at Tarracina, at Sicca in Africa, and at 
Ilispalis in Spain (WiL 2846-48; C.ZZ,, ii. 1174). Attheclosoof 
ms long list of omoial documents may bo mentioned the Jibclhisot 
r ditd Marei of the 

Orel. 39; Wil. 2840) and the inicrlomtionca 
o lA A ^ngilum on a lawsuit of the fidlones of Rome, of 

wu on an altar of Hercules (0,I.L., vi. 266; 

instruTnenia documents form a most instructive class of 

dements, ^ as may be supposed, were connected ^^ith 
Snf mlLl private. The oldest lex tcmjdi, which 

lation a comparatively late period, was tlic regu-' 

gi%eu by Servius Tullius to the temple of Diana on tbc 
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an altar ofMuuitr-r, C*^czx^A at in I>3^^xla^a in \37 i-P , 

?till esispng iiT Tart trFt.1 i ((7, il 1?^? ; Ot^L 2-9^ ; "VViL 


1€3). Anotb*-r H^^ill existing is that of a tcmp> of Tcp’r^r 

L’Vr at Forfo, a c r?.' of -^Tuth^ru Iwly, of vfar 555 \ 

int roTi^ L in v-raa^lar bngnsg«», from an oM‘^rorigmil(<:' L L , 
L f OtpI 24sS ; TFiI ; compare Joriin in ^ oh til, 

1S72 T> 2*'*! #7 }. Tiir Ii-ts of l^^onmng to «ome «ipctiiari<^= 

O’- to th** oTim'-nts of stc.tu^'s arr rn-nonc, w:/-h as thr-«- rf th^ 


I<='tte r^rar^ di Pomp^i,” ylf^i ^d'JV A^tjd^>a Li rr] w , 


lv5/ a’li ^rilshf^t bv Zlon'tn-^n fHfrrrr*^ voh 1S77, p £* 
/y ^ d^ri»-rt5ar&*^*>3 m mnr^^lMVr- , ana xr^**l., 

too, arv- soc* or rcnons mo^ MT 2 :»'nt% l^lo^pr^r r^irti- 

to th<» sa^r^d insT"pioos — imr '^f^t*ons 
cgj’jirt p-r'onr sasp®^ vi of ‘='C o- otL*^r ofT^c^es, vho, a'^ommp 
to a TciT an'^«^nt snp rtition, r-^^e in tl is i to 

a^^lir^rHO to_puiJLs?jir^t throxgn th^ to vlom th** d^^jno 


at ZT^n i^^rz.,J7>r ’.oh TLf 1673, p. S'70» ( din^t^h The nam Gr>-1 i.ad Latin f..^d O '’an 
on 1 of a in Spain voh i, p. ' e anij’!?« of th*s n agp } ive V-^n fc-riisht Xrg ti-r bv \*’a/'h-'’^ntb 

Z*o S7 ; comtrtTo (7 Z i , ih 2050. 33S5, OrcL KiL 2K0> ^22//- r't'-Aer Jfr voi. mu , Zc55, j/ ^7 , Hpoz., BiJld- 
anl t--ofir»/'p '»froni t'^mpl^atCmo in Africa {Wil. 2/75, 2737^ iaod*^^ I^Ufv*o, 1^55, p 21)2; rjr*T-*e 6' / Z, i 81&-^20, 

Tl P’S’ca iii\ jitK= mnv aho !•* ffi*»ntioD‘’d c/LL ^ OLL.ru 3^0 , Only a f-n- of th-m am ir^*. a ri-i c*o- -- (a.*' 

L p 257 «7. ; VTilJ 2^22;, To a aUo, f^omih m i:«-If of s that to th*' L ^ •’^y fr/'n 5pa»n, 5^. Z Z , ii. ^52; , for th^ 

b a n ona’T^^^t of bigl r-t ht=*or;cal mot pert am m 'mrr^e I‘'t**^rs, ot in very 
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DTSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Inseolivoroias or, os 
they are sometimes more correctly termed, carnivorous 
plants are, like the parasites, the climbers, or the succulents, 
a physiological assemblage belonging to a number of 
distinct natnral orders. They agree in the extraordinary 
habit of adding to the supplies of nitrogenous material 
afforded them in common with other plants by the soil and 
atmosphere, by the capture and consumption of insects and 
other small animals. The curious and varied mechanical 
arrangements by which these supplies of animal food are 
obtained, the ways and degrees in which they are utilized, 
and the remarkable chemical, histological, and electrical 
phenomena which accompany these processes of prehension 
and utilization, can only be understood by a separate and 
somev/hat detailed examination of the leading orders and 
genera. It is convenient to follow the order adopted by 
Mr Danvin in his work on Insectivorous Plants (Lond., 
1875), to which our knowledge of the subject is mainly 
due, incorporating, however, as far as possible the leading 
observations of other writers on the subject. We must 
preface this, however, by a brief summary of the facts of 
taxonomy and distribution. 

Taxonomy . — The best known and most important order 
—the Droseraceas— is placed among the calycifloral exogens, 
and has obvious affinities with the SaxifragaceiB. It 
includes ti'x genera— %5hs, Poridula, Drosera, broso- 
phyllum, Ald.-nvawU, and Dionaea, of which the last 
three are ^monotyp;", i,e,, include only one species. The 
curious pitcher-plant, Gephaloivs jollicularis^ is usually 
raised to the dignity of a separate natural order C'enhaZoto, 
though Benthara and Hooker {Gen. Plant.) place it among 
the EibesioceiR. The Sarraeeniaceae are thalamiflorals 
and contain the genera Sarracenia, Darlinytonia, Heliam- 

consisting of the single large genus Wc/jentdes, are placed 
near the Aristolochiace^ among the Apeialm. Finally the 

Genlisea, and Polypom- 
pAohx belong to the gamope^^^ Utncjilaris. ^Thus 

all the four leading divisions of the exogenous plants are 
represented by apparently unrelated ^rdersf eertaS 
affinities, however, are alleged between 
Sarrncemacejey and Nepentkacesi, ^ 

distribution.— While the large genus Drosera has an all 

usually compara- 
tively small areas. 

Thus drosophyllum 
occurs onljr in 
Portugal and Mo- 
rocco, Byhlis in 
tropical Australia, 
and, although Al- 
(Jrovnndfi is found 
»u Queensland, in 
Bengal, and in 
Europe, a wide dis- 
tribution exilained 
by its aquatic habit, 

/lionaa is restricted 
to a few localities 
in Xorth and South 
Carolina, mainly 
around Wilming- 
ton. GepJialolns 
occurs only near 
Albany in Western , 

Australia, //choui- 
pfiora on tho. ,r. . . 



genera too are as yet monotypic; of Sarraceniay however 
there are six or eight known species scattered over the 
eastern States of North America. The 36 species of 
nepenthes are mostly natives of the hotter parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, but a few range into Ceylon, Bengal 
Cochin China, and some oven occur in tropical Australia 
on the one hand, and in the Seychelles and Madagascar on 
the other. Pinguimla is abundant in the north temperate 
zone, and ranges down the Andes as far as Patagonia; the 
loO species of Uiricularia are mostly aquatic, and some are 
found in all save polar regions ; their unimportant congeners, 
Genlisea and Polyptompholix, occur in tropical America and 
south-western Australia respectively. It is remarkable that 
all the insectivorous plants 
agree in inhabiting damp 
heaths, bogs, marshes, and 
similar situations where water 
is abundant, — a peculiarity 
perhaps due to their habit of 
copious secretion and, conse- 
quent need of water. 

Drosera. — The Common 
Sundew {D. rotunclifoUa) has 
extremely small roots, and 
bears five or six radical leaves 
horizontally extended in a 
rosette around the fiowerstalk. 

The upper surface of each leaf 
is covered with gland-bearing 
filaments or “tentacles,” of 
which there are on an average 

about ^ two hundred. Each Fio. 2.— Leaf or Sundw, cnlarjred, 
gland is surrounded by a lan^e 5“" tentacles on one side in- 
dew-like drop of a viscid but 
transparent and glittering secretion, and the popular names 
(Sundew, French Rossohs, German Sonnenthau) as well as 
m (fro® SpoVos, dew) have been thus suggested. 

The stalk of the tentacle has the essential structure of a leaf. 

A small fibro-vascnlar bundle, consisting mainly of spiral 
vessels, runs up through the stalk and is surrounded by a 




o/colourii'rSodatin^"'n**^””l 

geneous fluid tinted ^ homo- 

(erythrophyU, Sorby)^ P® By a modification of cUoropliyll 
p/, ora on n ■ , Cellular prominenci^' Bears small multi- 

f ^ n the jRoraima fountains in VATin> i T^ contains a gl^^ndular head of the tentacle 

t^nia on the Sierra Nevada of California contact witT tb thickened cells in im- 

nna, aud these three bundle. Around ] *Be fibro vascular 

Around these (but senamtecl from them by a 
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layer of mucli eloiigated csll^ TTanning) there is a Izrar 
of cells fiSsd rdth purple £cii srd outside these lies s 
shnibr series of cells, contents differ slightly in tinire, 

and in behnvionr irhen treated ^th reacentsT 

Lasects seem fo be attracted by tbs leavK o: Drcsera^ 
but tvhsthsr by their colour, their glittering secretion, their 
oioor, or by all thres, remains as yet a^ettled. A £v 
alluring on the dhkj or even only tondiing one or ttro of 
the esterior tentacles, is immediately entansled by the 
viscid secretion; the tentacles fo vrhich it Is ndherina 
begin to bend, and thus pa5= oa their prey to the teatad^ 
next succeeding them imvards, and the insect is thus carried 
hr 2 cuizous rziiing morement to the centre or the le&t 
llie tentacles on all sides become similarly inSected ; the 
blade or the leaf may even become almost cup^haped; and 
the insect, bathed in the abncdant secretion Trinch soon 
clc^es up its tmcheoj, is droTmed in about a cnnrtcr of an 
hour- The leaves clasp also, but /or a much shorter fime, 
over icoigcnic bodies. 

The bending of the tentacle takes place near its tcse, 
and may be excited (1) by repeated touche^ dthough not 
by gusts of Tvind or drops of rain, thus saving Ihe plant 
from much useless movement: (2) by contact vrith ar.y 
solid, even though insoluble and of far greater minuteness 
than could be appreciated ty our sense of touch, — a morsel 
of human hair vreighing only of a grain, and this 

largely supported too by the viscid secretion, sumcins to 
induce movement: (3) by ths absor^^ticn of a truce of 
certain Suids, mostly uhrogenous. During the inf-exicui 
of the tentacle, and even before it touches the stimclating 
object, the secretion of the gland increases in cuantity, ani 
instead of remaining neutral, becomes acii 

The stalk of a tentacle vrhose gland hcs been stimulated 
by repeated shocks, continuous pressure, or the absorp- 
tion of any nitrogenous £uxd, particularly a solution of 
ammonic carbonate, shovrs a mottled appearance: and, rvhen 
examined under the micrrscop* the formerly homogeneous 
fluid contents of its constituent cells fire seen to have 
*5ep2rated into purple musses of cousuintly varying num- 
i;er, shape, and size, Suspended in a colourless Said, and the 
layer of colourless circulating protoplasm T7iiich lines the 
cells thus becomes much more distinctly visible^ This 
process Trhich is termed by Darrrin **aggr^atioa of the 
protoplasm,*^ commences in the and gradually 

travels dovm the tentacles, being temporarily arrested at 
each csII-toIL The process of rsdissolution of the proto- 
plasm commence at the base of the tentacles and proceeds 
upwards- Aggregation is a vital process : the cells must 



re- 4^iyji=rxr. cf :h5 esU cf a tf D- nr'rsiCOVs, sbrri=^ 

'TCir:;? f'cms zs<sz=it^ tT Si? =s5*«s <5 prttc^ Iii=^ 

(Ar:erI>2r*r2rL} 

0 alive^ uninjured, end oxygenated; it they are crushed or 
rented with carbonic arid the phenomenon does not take 

V Tx. * n 


Jepend upon — 

icretion- Darwin has also observed aggregation in the 
‘nsitive hairs of Dionzn^ and in the roots of various 
lants: it seems indeed to be of vride distribution and 
rofomd importance in the physiolosv of the veretcble 
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Liv/?on Tait also «vrtparated a substance possessing the property of 

fi digestive feniient. ^1-4.^ 

])ar\7in h‘d numerous iilants with roast meat and minute cubes 
of hoiltd white of egg, ami placed otlier cubes in wet moss as a 
check Solution ^^oon took place in the fonner cases ; and, just as 
in animal digestion, the edges of the cubes of egg were fust rounded 
off, and the striation of muscle was replaced by dark points, while 
tlie bits of egg left in moss putrefied. On neutrali/ation of th e acid 
bv alkali, digC'.tion stops ; on rcacidification, it goes on a^in. 
Js^eitlicr the \\ater\' nor the glycerin extiact of leaves stimulated by 
fr«i*^incnts of glass nas able to digest, slioiving that the feiment is 
norsecietcd until the glands liave absorbed a trace of animal 
matter. TJie leaves digested fibrin, connective tissue, cartilage, 
bone, enamel, and dentine, gelatin, chondrine, casein of milk, &c., 
but could not digest epidermic ^iroductions {nails, haiis, feathers), 
lii>ro-cIastic tissue, mucin, pepsin, urea, chitin, cliloiophyll, cellu- 
lo*-e, gun-cotton, oil, fat, and starch, thus completing the analogy 
uith tlie gastric digestion of animals. Pollen-grains had their pro- 
to])Iasinic contents di^^solved, and seeds were usually killed. 

Irrifnbility and il/brc/«cn/,9.— Cutting and pricking the leaf does 
not induce movement ; the petiole is quite insensible, nor do the 
pedu els of the glands bend uhen nibbed or stimulated by contact 
With fooi Only tlie glands remain, and these at once lespond to 
sfmuiJ? irritability seems to c\tcnd for a very slight dis- 

t tnet‘ when the glands are cutoff their pedicels 
often hecomc inllwtVd^' •^Ty>hf!Lt^ tentacle recei ves an impuls e eith er^, 
fiom its own gland or from the ceiitiiri’teiiutcles, it ben 3 sT;ow'ards 
the middle of the leaf, the short tentacles on wliich do not bend at 
all ; in all other eases all the tentacles, even those of the centie, 
h^nd towards the point whenee the stimulus comes Thus all the 
tentacles of a leaf may be made to converge into two symmetrical 
groups by placing n fragment of phosphate of ammonia in the 
middle of each half of the blade. Contrary to the opinion of 
Zieghr, vivisection shows that the motor impulse is not transmitted 
through the fihro-va^-cular bundles, but througli the cellular tissue. 
An impulse thus travels moie rajmlly along than across the leaf, 
«*ince, from the elongated shape and the position of the cells, fewer 
cell-walK hav^» to he rios-ed in a given distance. Thus, when the 
cential glands aie eveited, they send ccntrifugally some influence to 
the evteiior glands, wli ere aggregation of the piotoplasmis set up, 
wliiidi mav ho ^\atchcd rlcsceiiding their tentacles, and the whole 
proH hs is not without analogy to a reflex action. The motor im- 
jiulse Ma*ms to be allied to the aggregating process, and it has been 
attempted to explain the bending which takes place at the base of 
the u ntarhs by assuming cither (1) a rapid passage of fluid out of 
tin cells in that region, which would thus contract, at least if we 
suppose them to be previously in a state of high tension and to 
pos'.f •,s great elasticity, (2) a contraction of the protoplasm of these 
eUls, (g) the contraction of the cell-wsalls as w'ell as the protoplasm, 
or ri) a slmnkage of tin* Iluid contents of the colls, owin<r to a 
changa in their molecular state with the suhsenuent clo&incr°in of 
tin walli. ° 

nemiPtt 1ms tlcspribod what he terms absorptive 
Klnmls bc-ni'ath the ppiderniis, consisting of two nearly liemi- 
•.Ijlifiipal pcHs filled \wtli biownish piotoplasmand bearing papilla; 

f\£t?nfn I"'''' Vr'‘ ? filiiinents 

fl 1 r ‘ " J :* ? n camyoi ous, except CalliMclic. Clai k 


buried in puic sand watered mtli an 

\ that the sundew can not onlv absoth 

niUrim' nt from its leaves, lint e-in actually live and thrive bv their 
..1(1 .done, jf .supplied with small nuantitips of nitrowT.mit. -mo+o-?..! 


small f|uantitips of nitrogenous material. 

iy>'>non Mmcipvla, L.-Tliis plant, the well-known 
\ cn-H s Hv.frap, was fir.-,t flescribcd in 1768 by Ellis in a 
cnnrk-,Mc U,™ to in which ho „ suhsten 

Mippo.Mvely atlvanccfl our knowled ge of fbn 

.h,u,,0 -.. ,ii|0,>i„„ which hn, £to;f i„tti;td 

iJIrn il,: ■>«■«*. «n<i mnsUnlly by 

Th*' I»Mve' 


.tdr, V, 1 foliaceous foot- 

‘H a n-d. Ungk. to*cui7tbct 


into spike-like processes. The upper surface of each lobe 
is covered with minute circular sessile glands, each consist- 
ing of from 20 to 30 cells filled with purplish fluid. It 
bears also three fine*pointed sensitive filaments arranged 




Tig. 5.— Leaf of Venus’s Fly-trap {Dionxa mmcipula), viewed laterally In Us 
expanded state. (After Darwin.) 

in a triangle. These contain no fibro- vascular bundles, but 
present an articulation near their bases, which enables them 
toTSend parallel to the surface of the leaf when the lobes close, 
"When the filaments 
are touched by an 
insect, the lobes close '' ” " ' 

very sharply upon 
the hinge-like mid- 
rib, the spikes inter- 
lock, and the insect 
is imprisoned. If 
very minute, and so 
not worth digesting, 
it is able to escape 
between the inter- 
locked spines ] more rio. C. — ^Lcnf of D. musdpula dosed over insect, 
usually, however, it Viel^cd from the side; B, from above. 

is retained between the lobes, which gradually but firmly 
compress it, until its form is distinguishable from without. 
The leaf thus forms itself into a temporary stomach, and 
the glands, hitherto dry, 
commence, as soon as excited 
by the absorption of a trace 
of nitrogenous matter, to pour 
out an acid secretion contain- 
ing a ferment, which rapidly 
dissolves the soft parts of the 
insect. This is produced in 
such abundance that, when 
Darwin made a small opening 
at the base of one lobe of a 
leaf which had closed over a 
large crushed fiy, the secre- 
tion continued to run down 
the footstalk during the whole 
time — nine days — during 
which the jfiaut was kept 
under observation. Aggre- 
gation may be observed in 
the glands, and, at least on 
treatment with carbonate of 
ammonia, the aggi^egative pro- 
cess may be watched ascend- 
ing the sensitive hairs. 

Though the filaments arc 
exquisitely sensitive to the 

slightest contact with enliVl sensitive filament and glands 

bodie.s, yet they are far less ^ 

sin^ukr^fbffor -^^’osctu to prolonged pressure, a 

two nlanf. tT m l^^bits of the 

P • I "e the leaves of Di'osera, however, those 




nixed rrie 


ab'Orptkn, and enMb:t in^>TeineTit? or nggregntion in tL^ir 
j>rotop!£5nu tbc;'5 of SfiraUfh, and 

yw^viTia appear fo care co sizcb pov-er- Hecbel bee 
made similar or^srvatioii? on tfce S&ral glands of Porr>a^*>a 
j/jfyi?*Tv^ and on flie lenfcland- of Geran^'T^ ^jyf77rjjr*^>a. 
bfu The glandular bairs of at least some p-snts ere 
knora to be cnpcble of ab'orticn ammonia, both in sole- 
don and fn vapour, and probcblr -ome ebtem cnixnel 
tnatter from tLe insects r'HcIi nre occasionallr entangled in 
tEe viscid secretion. 


/r / ' 

/ V\ 

if V 

f v!/ / 




/ 


^ A—. 




cbjma of tneir 
upper earface. 
Aidroraii^a 




^ Phm^ir^tfa or — The brg: tbici: mdxcnt 

retfCVfOf<r. are K=2=.'7* { jr ^ ^ c , ^ 

raU “ Eincte . le^-es of this gene- ^re r’?:^ Wn. 
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into Ion" and strong bristles which point downwards and 
meet in the centre of the diminishing cavity so as to 
render escape impossible. The secretion wets an insect 
very rapidly, and appears to have remarkable anresthetic 
effects. It seems to be completely destitute of digestive 
j^jj 00 d rather to accelerate decomposition. Tbe 
pitchers accumulate vast quantities of insects in the course 


138 

are e.^cited to curve still farther inwards and in ^ 

the phenomena of secretion, aggregation, digestion, absorp^ 

tfon: &e . may be observed which have been described in 
floating in foul and stagnant water, 


Their much divided 
S^nltngtefl’rlund fte mutb, *“71 

"s K!=i,S5.“».tKi*Sj: 

is iSed by quadrifid hairs (fig. 11, B), like those d^cribed 
in Aldrovmda. Aquatic crustaceans, 
and other small animals easily enter by pushing inward 
the posterior free edge of the valve, which is highly elastic. 



fio 11 —A, bladder of VirituXaria negiceta (after Dar%> in), allowing at £ collar 
indistinctly seen tlirough walls. B, quadrilid haiis from inteiior of bladder 
of i/ vulgctf*ii (X 300), 

This instantly shuts against an interior thickened collar or 
projection around the mouth, and so renders escape 
impossible. The means by which the plant attracts its 
victims are unknown, but their success is very remarkable. 
Few bladders fail altogether, and many are found quite 
filled with crustaceans, as many as ten having been counted 
by Darwiti within a single bladder. These bladders, 
however, have no secretion, and are quite unable to digest; 
they merely absorb the products of decomposition by 
means of their quadrifid hairs. 

The terrestrial species (e.y., U. montand), as also those 
of PolyimvphoUx, bear numerous minute bladders of 
essentially similar structure along their creeping subter- 
ranean rhizomes, and these usually contain the decomposed 
remains of small terrestrial articulate animals. Genlisea 
has curious long-necked pitchers, lined with long downward 
directed hairs, which at once aid an animal in its entrance 
and prevent its retreat. 

Sarrncenia . — Long supposed to be reservoirs of water 
for the birds, as was suggested by Linmeus, or refuges for 
insects from their pursuers, as was supposed by Catesby, 
the true function of the leaves of this curious plant has 
■only been elucidated of recent years, mainly by the labours 
of Mellichamp and Hooker. The mouths of the long 
radical trumpet-shaped leaves are protected by a large 
spreading lid, the inner surface of which is abundantly 
smeared with nectar, and often gaily coloured. Into one 

easily, into the other with 
dilaeulty. This with the mouth of the pitcher is furnished 
with numerous honey-secreting glands, and furnishes the 
attmctive surface (dg. 12, A). A pathway too leads up- 
wards from the ground along the broad wing of the pitcher, 
and is at least m some species also boney-baited ; alone this 
creeping insect^ arc lured to thoir i_ 



Below it is 


are lured to their destruction. is 

the conducting surface (B) of glassy epidermic cells, with 
short downward-directed points, which like those of 
facilitate the descent, but impede the ascent of an 
yisect. Then come the glandular surface (C), which is 
formed of smooth polished epidermis with numerous glands 
that secrete the fluid contents of the pitcher, and finally 
the detcntive .surface (D), of which the cells are produced 


Fig. 12. — Leaves of Sarracenia purpurea. A, attractive suifacc of lid; B, con- 
ducting, C, glandular, and P, detentivc surface ; magnified. A and P aic taken 
from S. flava. 

of a season, and must thus abundantly manure the 
surrounding soil when they die. Moreover, tbe feast is 
largely shared by unbidden guests (commensals). Not to 
speak of insects which feed upon the pitcher itself, some 
drop their eggs into the putrescent mass, where their larvae 
find abundant nourishment, while birds often slit open the 
pitchers with their beaks and devour the maggots in their 
turn. 

JDai'lwgtmia . — Of the two forms of pitcher in this genus 
the larger and ordinary form, that of the adult plant, is 
somewhat twisted, and instead of a lid has a large inflated 
hood overarching the small mouth. A large bilobed 
nectariferous and brightly coloured expansion hangs down 
from this, and attracts insects, particularly moths. As in 
Sarracenia, the plant seems merely to absorb tbe products 
of their putrefaction. 

Hfepentlies . — The pitchers of this genus are home at the 
ends of long tendril-like prolongations of the leaves, and 
are of considerable size, varying from an inch to a foot or 
more in depth. Again we have two varieties of pitchers, 
one belonging to^ tbe young state of the plant, short, broad, 
and provided with broad' external wrings, adapted for the 
capture of ground game, while the adult form, intended 
for winged game, is long, narrow, and often destitute of 
lateral appendages. The mouth of the pitcher is strength- 
ened and kept open by a thickened rim, which, like the 
under surface of the lid, secretes honey, and is frequently 
produced inwards and downwards into a short funnel-shaped 
tube which prevents the escape of insects, or into a row of 
incurved hooks sometimes strong enough to retain a small 
bird. The younger form of pitcher has its w'hole interior 
lined by secreting glands ; the other and more common form 
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hiis an attracthe^ a conducthc, and a secreting surface 
aualogoub to tho^c of but wholly difiercnt in 

hi’^tological details TJicdetcnthc surface i*> represented 
by the 3uid secretion which is invariably pre'^ent This is 
developed before the [dlchsr open«, and has generally a 
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finds two }-ubstanccs, both possss'inff -Teat antisfnhV 
apparently, together with aStd, 
e&ential to digestion— one a greyish-white precipitate with 
Jh^ies, which he terms "droserin,” and which teems th<» 
analogue of pepsin; the other, “azerin," a transparent 
, straw-coloured <-abitance precipitated by alcohoL he com- 
pares to ptjalin, the ferment of saliva. Droserin seems to 
be present in the secretion of all those insectivorous' plants 
which posses-s the power of digestion, azerin perhaps in all 
wthout exception. The latter substance has the property 
of rapid deliquescence, so that it can only be preserved in 
hemetically sealed tubes, and its solution, like gljcerin, 
quickly wets any body with which it comes in contact A 
fly throw n into water never gets completely wetted, while one 
which falls into the secretion of any insectivorous plant is 
rajjidly »;oakcd and drowned by the fluid entering its trache£e. 












W \V 


l»* 1 1 —// »r »- rj i^vrr rt. 

fiintl^ acid rciction: it contains as *shown by Voelcker, 
jualic and citric acIclN together with chloride of potasrium, 
and cirbonite=5 of soda, magnt'ii, and lime- Hooker 
•jroved ihcdigu'live {wwers of the fluid, even on substances 



j Tic 1 ' ard f i c^c^;, f V rr/jh* 

! ha" J fc co: oj-cn to t* ov is*eni£l •**Tic‘nre 

Ccphalotus. — This plant bears ordinary leaves as well as 
\ Xiitchera. The latter somewhat resemble in general form those 
^ of but arc more compheated in histological details. 

' Tait his proved the digestive action of their secretion. 

2tto}pliAogy of Piiclui^. — BaiJlon, and indeed first of all 
Linnseuc, have pointed out how by exaggerating the con 
cavity of a peltate leaf like that of Nymphsia we obtain a 
pitcher of the tj pe of Sarra^enia. Intermediate forms are 
frequently shown by a variety of Piperomia arijohcu 
Hooker has given reason to believe that the pitcher of 
S’epmthn is not a transformed leaf, but a mere leaf 
appendage answering to the X7ater~secreting gland found 
at the end of many leaves The apex of the leaf, instead 
of forming the lid a.'j m Sarracedia^ is represented by a 
filiform appendage («ee fig- 16, F). Finallj, Dickson has 


Tx'; 14 — P**c* of dutttlntyna A, loncy-^ail 

rtf Isd : » p’an J fnrn inttnor of pitcficr. J** f 

fl* , xon o' c; Iml*, oppoln;; do^rward* ; C, irasr cnc «c«ion oi 
Kinn. A, It, 1 C nu^^nifl 1 aV>^t dUmt-Ur* 

**0 res^ting as cartilage ; Rees and Will found that fibrin was 
dissolved even more rapidly by the secretion of the excited 
pitchers than in a test experiment with pep-in from the 
stomach ; and Lawson Tait, Tines, and oth^r^ have 
oblaincd the ferment in a separate state. Tait indeed 



apex of leaf - 

proved by comparison with monstrous for^ 

' pitclier of Cephahtui arises in a third and 
way. by a calceolate pouching from the upper surface of 

‘ Th/^idinaryspatbulate leaves, tbe lid here arismg from the 

nroximal side of the pitcher-orifice. 

^ Olh^r In^eclhoioi's Finnic.— J)i"livhn, an Asiatic genus 
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fclieir leaves coatained more chlorophyll and starch. 
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of Asclepindaceie, and Uaiiynia, one of 
have also been described as insectivorous, as well 
ton^folia and several Aroids Even 
South American liverwort, and a fern 
aludnosim) have been described by Spruce as captunOo 
Lmerous insects. All these cases, however, require much 
SrLvestigation. The connate leaves of iltpsam 
frequently enclose water in which insects are drowned, a,nd 
FrSicis Darwin has discovered 

are emitted by the cells of certain glands witbn theoe cups, 
and which appear to absorb the products of decomposition. 

A similar process has recently also been shown by Ludwig 
to occur in Silpkium, an allied genus. 

(7e»icf«si'on.— men JIv Darwin's work appeared, nume- 
rous objections were made to accepting his conclusions, on 
the a ground that digestion was too purely an 

animal function to he conceivable of plants. Morren 
demolished these by showing that digestion — the conversion 
of insoluble and indiffiisible proteids, fats, and amyloids into 
soluble and diffusible compounds by means of appropriate 
ferments— is not confined either to animals or to carnivorous 
plants, but is a universal property of living beings, in fact 
the necessary preliminary of all assimilation. Not only 
are all the important animal digestive ferments represented 
among plants, but vegetable physiologists have made us 
acquainted with several ferments — synaptase, erythrozynie, 
myrosine, «kc. — which have no known analogues in the 
animal kingdom. It is merely the exudation, not the 
existence, of the ferment, then, which is remarkable in 
carnivorous plants, and this Darwin suggests might begin 
by an exosmose accompanjung the absorption of animal 
matter by any plant possessing viscid glandular hairs, and, 
once set up, would be perfected by natural selection. 
Insectivorous plants too are not the only ones which 
exhibit peculiarities of nutrition. The true parasites 
absorb the juices of the plants which they infest, and, not to 
mention the fungi, many of which subsist partly or wholly 
on animal matter, the phanerogamous saprophytes {Neoitia, 
Monotropa, &c.) live by absorbing tbe partially decomposed 
materials of other plants ; and from the absorption of 
vegetable to that of animal matter the transition is easy. 
Tbe reciprocal case too occurs in the animal kingdom ; 
animals possessing chlorophyll have been shown to nourish 
themselves like plants, without feeding, by decomposition of 
carbonic acid and the formation of starch in sunlight, and 
thus carnivorous plants — trespassers into the animal 
kingdom — ^are paralleled by vegetating animals. Thus, 
then, we have only to change our standpoint, and look, not 
at the anomalous plant or animal, but at the essentially 
similar cells, and the yet more essentially similar protoplasm 
of which both are composed, to see that their apparent 
an^alies are but additional proofs of the unity of nature. 

Bat a more serious criticism affected the completeness of 

, Knight in 1818 had thought 

plants of Dioncea on which he placed morsels of beef grew 
moreluxunantly than others not so treated, many observers 
have since failed to see any improvement on insectivorous 
plants when regularly fed, or any disadvantage when pre- 
vented from obtaining animal food altogether ; while others 
have even asprted that animal food was hurtful, bavin-. 

Vovilon rf their plants by feeding. In the lattercase 
th. explana mn was of course that the feeding was excessive, 
bat to meet the objections of the former a very careful 

nkS' Francis Darwin. He took six 
late, full of thriving plants of sundew, and divided off each 

fckle nV the least flourishing 

suic of each, he placed, on June 12, 1877, roast meat in 

morsels of about -.y of a grain on the leaves, and renewed 
the dose occasionally. The plants on the fed sides w 
soon clearly greener than those on the starved .sides a 


In- 

ess than two months the number of flowerstalks was half 
as numerous again on the fed as on the unfed sides, while- 
the number and diameter of the leaves and the colour of 
the flowerstalks all showed a great superiority. The- 
flowerstalks were all cut at the end of August, when their 
numbers were as 165 to 100, their total weight as 230 to 
.00, and the average weight per stem as 140 to 100 for 
.he fed and unfed sides respectively. The total numbers, 
of seed capsules were as 194 to 100, or nearly double, and 
the average number of seeds in each capsule as 12 to 10 
respectively. The superiority of the fed plants over the 
unf ed was even more clearly shown by comparing their 
seeds, the average weights per seed being as 157 to 100, 
iheir total calculated number as 240 to 100, and their total- 
weight as 380 to 100. The fed plants, though at the 
commencement of the experiment in a slight minority, at 
the end of the season exceeded the unfed by more than 20- 
per cent., while the following^ spring the young plants- 
which sprang up on the fed side exceeded those on the 
other by 18 iier cent, in number and by 150 per cent, in: 
total weight, so that, in spite of the relatively enormous 
quantity of flowerstalk produced by the fed plants during, 
the previous summer, they had still been able to lay up a 
far greater store of reserve material. 

It is to be remarked that the beneficial effect of feeding,, 
altliough distinct in the vegetative system, is much more 
remarkable in the rei>roductive, a fact v/hicli explains the 
unfavourable opinion of px*evious observers. 

These results were also independently arrived at by three 
German observers, Eees, Kellerman, and Von Eaunier, who- 
used aphides instead of roast meat. The question of the 
utility of the carnivorous habit may thus be considered as 
no less indisputable than its existence. 
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T he Ixsecta, or Insects, form the largest class of that 

divWon of the animal kingdom formerly called ylrtfcK- 

Intn, hut for which the more expressive tenn Arihrojw/a 
Ooint-footed) is now more generally cmjdoyed. This term 
includes, besides Iiifn-ta, the classes Crustacea, Arachnula 
and ir>frio}ynht. ’ 

The chief diagmislic characters of an Insect, ns com- 
binedly tlistinguishhi^* it from a Crustacean, an Amclmid 
or a .Aryriopoti, arc as follows;— Legs usually (never more 
than) fiix in number; ttvo antenmc; orrliimrily two pairs 
of more or Ic^s membranous wings ; bead, tliomv, and 
abdomen distinctly separated; respiration effected by 
ineans of internal trachea', \\hicli communicate A\ilh the 
air by lateral openings termed spiracles or stigmata, or by 
*cxtcmal plates or iilamcnts (these ordinarily only in the 
preparatory conditions of aquatic forms), winch absorb air 
and convey it to the tmchcre. A icfercncc to the articles 
on the other cla'^ses of will indicate in what 

way thc=?e diagnostic points are modified in them. 

Ah in nil «irgatiirefl iHjing*,, the limits of the cla^s arc not 
strongly defined, for, although it is not difficult to indicate 
an insect, spcihing broadly, there arc certain small groups 
that do not satisfactorily fall into the cla*^a os limited 
by sttpngly marked lines of demnreathm. These \\ill be 
ispecinlly alluded to hereafter. 

A the head of this nrliclc 

•it is stated that the form the largest group of the 

; it might probably be said with ju->ticc that 
they far outnumber all the other member^ of’ the animal 
Icingdom combined. It is certain tliat at the present lime 
S0,0a0 presumably <li-linct specks of hectics ha\e been 
dc.<cribcd, ami it is arifo to assume that the number of 
known species of other orders is giealer, thu*; giving a total 
^if about 200,000. And yet wo arc only on the threshold 
of a knowledge of the forms that actually exist in nature, 
many enormous group** of minute forms being still only 
vcf}* pirtially Htudied. In fact, it may be confidently 
anticipated that some day the number of known forms will 
liol fall far short of 1,000,000. 

And'inifif of — Fo«*»iI indications have been dis- 

covered in the Devonian bci ie«,and in the Carboniferous they 
become rather iimro numerous ; but, with few exceptions, 
tlie-‘e all belong to those orders in which the metamorphoses 
arc incomplete, and there is no evidence that any antho- 
philous insects (such as L**pi*h}ptem or Hinncmpterd) were 
then in cxiblence. Ascending the geological scale to the 
^Icsoxoic age, llic representatives of the older groups become 
very numerous, and often of gigantic size. VoIfopUHt are 
fairly well indicated; and the jlowcr-lovingXr/>7rfo^)fmi and 
Iff/m^noptci-a make their appearance, but in very small 
jmriibers. In the Tertiary rocks remains become sometimes 
very abundant, and of all orders ; and in the post-Tertiary 
or Quatcrnaiy' period these icmains consist largely of those 
■of species now existing. One of the most interesting 
features in foasil entomology is the well-known occurrence 
-of myriads of insects entombed in llic fossil resin known 
as amber, preserved in the most beautiful manner, and 
belonging for the most part to geneia now existing, but' 
differing specifically. In alluding to this it is well to 
mention that the insects found in gum copal and other 
recent resins arc, on the contrary, of existing species As 
-in other animah, and also plants, the -fossil remains prove 
that the distribution of heat and cold on the earth was once 
very different from what it now ib ; a fossil beetle of rather 
large size \>as discovered by our last Arctic Expedition 
almost at the highest northern point attained. 
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GcograpJiical Distribution.— It mav be assertprl « 

been discovered in the Arctic and Antarctic regions ^at the 
lijglicst point reached, and even showy butterflies of several 
gjccies enliven the draa^^ solitudes^of aW emES 
“ Alorf ' proved by the naturalists of thf 

to who found them almost up 

<0 feS h. Jnt.^ But, as a rule, the larger and more brilliant 
forms occur within the tropics. Yet it must not be assumed, 
as IS sometimes erroneously done, that the majority of 
tropica insects are large and brilliant, and the smaller and 
more obscure forms comparatively less numerous. Eecent 
irireshgations by competent observers show that the latter 
are at least as abundant in the tropics as in temperate regions, 
and that it is the wealth of large forms that has caused the 
others to be overlooked. 

The attempts at subdivision of the globe into zoological 
region**, so successful uith regard to mammals, and in a 
smaller degree with birds, have not been so entirely satis- 
factory with regard to insects, more especially as concerns 
Uie separation of the Pahajarctic and Nearctic regions (see 
piSTKiuuTiox) ; still there is often a very marked local* 
ization in particular groups, which divide themselves 
specifically to an infinite extent witliin veiy circumscribed 
area*?, and arc found nowhere else. The lesults obtained 
from minute investigation of insular faunic have derived 
^ mu(‘h of their value from insects, and have occasioned 
I much valiialilc philosophical speculation on the origin both 
j of the islands themselves and of their faunas and fform. 
Space ^\ill not iicrniit of detailed allusion to the apparent 
afllnit}* shown by the insect inhabitants of regions now 
very widelj* separated, such, for instance, as that of Western 
Europe with Western (rather than Eastern) North America, 
of Anstralin and New Zealand with Chili, of Cliili and the 
southern extremity of South America wdth the Paljearctio 
legion, ttc. 

As special points of distribution may be mentioned thS 
occurrence of insects in hot springs, in brine, in the deepest 
caves (these arc usually blind), below low-water mark, and 
even on the surface of the ocean (the genus Halohaies in 
the JFemipiefa) very far from land. 

The power of many insects to acclimatize themselves 
rapidly when accidentally introduced into new regions is 
very marked, and adds to the difficulty often experienced 
in considering what species are really endemic and what 
introduced, especially in islands. Some of the common and 
noxious British species thrive enormously when introduced 
into Australia and New Zealand; and there is every reason 
to believe that the grape-vine pest ij^liyllcxera) was origin- 
ally an importation from America. 

Duration of Lifc^-^lihe maximum duration of the life of 
a perfect insect is probably attained in bees and ants, the 
females or queens of which are known to live .at least 
seven 3 ’ears; the minimum is found in some species of 
Jlay-liies {Ephema-ida^^, in which twenty-four hours is 
perhaps the limit But the length of life of a perfect 
insect is sometimes in direct opposition to that of the same 
insect in its preparatory stages, and some of the Ephemerida 
that live at rao-sfc but a few days in their aerial form have 
taken three years to complete their growth in thmr sub- 
aquatic stages. Temperature also has a marked effect on 
some species. The common house-fly, for instance, will 
complete its whole life cycle from embryo to fl}” in a few 
days in the heat of summer, but requires very much longei 

in cold weather. , . i. ^ 

Economic Within the limits of an encyclo 
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p®dia article it is impossible to give even a sketch of this 
Lhject. Those Tvho desire an exhaustive 
do better than consult Kirby and Spences delightful 
LUioduction, even although it may be now somewhat out of 
date. Some especially noxious species— such, for instance 
as the grape-vine pest, the Colorado beetle, and the EocLy 
llountain locust — ^had not then been alluded to as occasion- 
iu« damage, or were even altogether unknown. As concerns 
American species, Riley's Meporis on ihe .Vortoics, <Cc 
Insects of Missouri are mines of information. _ .^ongst 
insects that are of direct benefit to man the hive-bee and 
the silk-worm moth stand pre-eminent, and the Mchineal 
and lac insects are scarcely of less importance, ifo sub- 
stitutes for sUk, honey, and beeswax have been or are likely 
to be discovered; but, ou the other hand, chemical discoveries 
have now occasioned the disuse of some insect products 
that were formerly valuable articles of commerce, and in 
this category nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
which the oak-gall of commerce has given way to 


in 


inorganic substance^ in the manufacture of ink. As food 
for man, insects play a very unimportant part, and they 
can scarcely be said now to form part of the diet of the more 
highly civilized races, notwithstanding an attempt lately 
made in America so to utilize the masses of the destructive 
Rocky Mountain locust. Tet locusts themselves (with 
other large insects) are eaten raw or cooked by the inhabi- 
tants of more than one part of the globe, and the large 
fleshy grubs or larv® of beetles and other insects are as 
much esteemed as delicacies by the natives of some countries 
as the CossHs (the precise identity of which appears 
involved in some uncertainty) was by the luxurious 
Romani?. The aborigines of Australia make a cake of the 
pounded bodies of a night-flying moth {Moctua spini), 
termed the Bugong moth; the natives of the Lake region 
of Central Africa make a kind of bread of the multitudes of 
smill dead insects (chiefly Ephemerida and Diptera) that 
collect on the shores ; in Central America the eggs of a 
large water bug supply materials for a kind of bread. 

Noxious insects are legion, and cannot here be alluded 
to even in the most general manner. The number of those 
that cause injury to man by direct attacks is comparatively 
small ; it is by their attacks on the produce of our fields 
and gardens that insects assert their importance. But it 
should not be overlooked that the especial province of 
insects is to^ act os scavengers, and very frequentlj’ thev 
are not the initiating cause of damage, which is rather to 
be sought in a previously unhealthy condition of the trees 
or plants ; they .simply step in to complete the work of 
dcstructioti commenced by disease or by a low state of the 
vital functions. 

Insects and the Fertilization of P/«n?s.— Such is the 
importance of insects in the economy of nature, and as 
coufernng indirect benefit on man, in this particular, that 
this subject might have been alluded to under the preceding 
headmp That the action of insects in fertilizing plants 
\\ as often necessary had long been known. But it m owing 
0 the patientand laborious researches of living naturalists 
r j ^ Darwin, Hennann Muller, and 

forward) that the vast 


im- 


portancc of the subject has come to be understood. They 

multitude of plants the 
condition of the reproductive organs is such that self- 
fcrtihzation is impossible ; but what is of greater imnort- 

tecUy capable of self-fertihzatiou, the Weight and number 
of the seeds or fruit are often vastly increased when cross- 
fer ihzation is effected, and that this is mainly done by the 
action of insects, the wind and other causes playing Zw l 
minor role It may be truly .said that such is the^correlation 
between plants and insects that the majority of the former 


would more or less gradually disappear from the earth’s 
surface were the latter to be destroyed. In New Zealand 
the red clover has been introduced and flourishes, but all 
hopes of spreading it there have to be abandoned; the 
plant never perfects its seeds, owing to the absence of 
humble bees, which appear absolutely necessary' for its 
fertilization. 

Pa7'asiiism . — Among the varied relatious of insects to 
other classes of the animal kingdom and their mutual 
relations, no subject is more interesting than is that of 
parasitism. It occurs in almost all the orders, but in very 
different degrees. Wliole groups are naturally epizoic, 
others entozoic, w’hile a few (such as fleas and bed bugs) 
can scarcely be arranged in either of these divisions, in.as- 
much as, although in one sense epizoic, it appears probable 
that they may occasionally be able to go through the whole 
of their life cycle without contact with the animals to which 
they otherwise appear especially attached. As true epizoa 
the whole group of true lice, Anoplw'a (whidi are probablj' 
degraded Hemiptera), and’ bird lice Qlallophaga, a group 
of uncertain affinities) are especially familiar. These 
cannot exist without their hosts, and their whole life is 
passed on them, each mammal or bird having its especial 
parasite (or more than one), which affects it only, or is at 
any rate confined to it and allied species. Such also are 
certain degraded forms of il/pfcra, including the bat para- 
sites {Mycteidhia), the bird flies {Oi'niihomyia), and others. 
Such also is a curious creature (Platypsylla) parasitic upon 
the beaver, the affinities of which are so little marked that 
it has been formed into a distinct order {AcIireiojAeTrd) by 
IVestwood, placed in the Hemiptei’a by Ritsema, and 
declared to be a true beetle by Leconte. Such also is .a 
curious little moth {Epipyrops, Westwood), an external 
parasite upon certain homopterous insects ; another moth 
{Tinea vastella) lives in its larval state on the horns of 
living animals ; and many others might be cited. 

As entozoic insects, the large dipterous family CEsU’idse- 
is especially characteristic, all its members living at the 
expense of Mammalia in very varied manners, the stomach, 
throat, frontal air . passages, the subcutaneous system, 
and even the genital organs being attacked by various 
species, but only as larvm, the perfect insects being winged 
and strong flyers, furthermore, a genus of Eiptera 
{Bafrachoniyia) belonging to quite another family {Mn* 
cidec) is said to attack frogs. It is scarcely just, how- 
ever, to class as true parasites certain insects whose larvie 
have been discharged (still living) from the nostrils, intes- 
tines, or urethra of man. Many such cases have been 
perfectly authenticated, but the insects have been such as 
certainly do not of necessity require such conditions, and 
these latter are not natural habitats. Accident introduced 
them, and they were fitted to exist, at any rate for short 
periods, in the interior of the human body. But the 
largest class of insect parasitism is that which exists 
between insects themselves, as exhibited in an enormous 
number of certain families {Ichneumonidse, Evaniids:, Proc- 
toti'ypidge, Clialcididse, &c.) of ITymenopiera, Ssc, These are 
essentially parasitic in their preparatory stages, and the 
paiasitism is of the class that may be termed entozoic. 
The eggs are laid either in or on the bodies of the larvm 
(chiefly) of other insects, and even in the eggs, the young 
lar\^ of the parasites feeding mostly on the adipose tissue 
of their hosts, often enabling the latter to undergo most of 
their transformations (but very larely that to the perfect 
insect). To such a class belong also many dipterous insects, 
chiefly belonging to the Tachinidse. Hyper-parasitism 
exists m many minute species of Chalcididss, which do not 
irect } affect the hosts themselves, but which feed in the 
bodies of other parasites. 

Luminosity. ^This is another subject that should have 
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insect-* dearly consists ol 1 1 «egments. 3 Ioreover if each 
the head be considered as a modified limb 
wt get in some insect* as many as 7 so-rments in thi» 
^rtion of the body alone. Th J althonglAs se^cn^ fe 
a tutial and conicnicnt number as regards the structure 
an insect, this numl^r must be vastly increased if we 
co^idtr the animal in reganl to other divisions of the 
Arthropod senes. In the abdomen the actnal nnmber is 
'omc.inic'i scij' much reduced, owing to several of th** 

scgnio.nt, becoming obsolescent, coalc*cent or retracted. " 

tio-'J.cleton, or outer coiering, L more or le-s horn- 
lile in Its ifiture. ^But its elements are by no means 
‘•itmi ir to tboee oi cither iioms or bones. It L compo-ed 
to a larjing evtent of phosphate of hmc, with tbe addition 
of a peculiar substance termed chUiii'', cspecialh character- 
I't’c of. though not ••tricth confined to, the Jnt^cla 
According to recent anal,i s'is' the constituents of cbitine 
rre fcaid to be a*; follow « — 

1 . , 45 6 *^ J >» 7 00 
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Ti » I’tad. or anterior of tie three main diMSion^ of the 
bo*I} , of ,1 jitrfet t inft-ct i'> of > cn vat} ing form and structure, 
both a*{ regard-? outline, the condition of it-? attachment to 
ih* tnuil, mil the details of its ‘Special appendage* Xo 
oc^ount of thr^e Vv»riations can be gi'en 1 ere : tha wifl be 
brz'^fij' alluded to in the cla‘“'‘ificator3 portion of thk article. 
Th' rariou*! c rgan« and appendages nia\ ba stated as follotr-. 
On each ***dc of the anterior portion are ins''rted two long 
mil i ’ijly multi articulate procc**e^ termed “antenma^'' 
u I ich art tul n containing ntr^ c prolongation*: and tnchut, 
etiJ und jubtt ( 11 } oiiiicd in a high degree ujth the 
-^pvciil but, rutv ith-tandiug all the controver*} on 

tl t '•ubjtct that has cxbtcd and still c\i<!ts, we do not yet 
I.now cicarh what h tbt/r special function. They have 
I ten ror-'ubrtd orgins of tcich, of hearing, of smell, or 
f imply r*» balancer- a*-Ntui" ar d directing flight- Xo one 
vbo lvx’^ watch'd the proc ediugs of man} injects fand 
c ]»eciallj of ant-), when meeting others of thnr kind, 
c\n doubt that they act in some way (but p'^ihaps not in 
all ii»*=cct^) as means of intercommunication, and thn-? take 
u high rank a^ important «tructare« Tlicy arc, as a rule, 
much k*'" dt^cloj'ed in tho-c in*^ccts having xeiy laige 
c\fN; and in the larva of tlio-e tint undergo a complete 
m'tatnoqiho-k thc\ ore usually rudimentaty onl}, notwith- 
standing their often cnonnous development in the peifcct 
injects produced from the s line larxa?- 

Thc compound C}C- are two in number (though each is 
occaslonall) dhid'd mto two portion*;), usually of large, 
fometimes of enormous ske, and each conskting of very 
numerous facet-, which hot indicate the faces of so many 
indctKjndent angular tube* sepanifed bylajeis of pigment 
fn the larva? 'jfafe the c}cs are ordinanl} simple, and each 
c}c i- usually a congregation of sepatate eye-spot-? 

4/1 the tun mo t I) txcci«>'t rcceni ai'Cfjvcra wi^ir I>'?dc« 

1 .} Dr Atlhr (vince confinned by othen.) to tba tfleU thU *rinJl simple c.ic«. ocelh or ^ 

in certain Knropcan Cj r dimcnibUm to a rcnniUblc , ncric, and neicr present in the larvm or 

occur , Li ,UX rert™ i SiSrd 

cif oth<.x«?, the TWO form> of in-^icts mid the totally aitTcront 
jyUls occa''ioncd by them, btmg alternate in nppeanucc- 
KrUrwxl Takini; any large in'^cct, we recog- 

nise in it three more r<r Ic-^ di>ti«ctly *e}»aratcd duisious, 
the head, ihomx, end abdomen. Taking the majority of 
iu‘‘.ct-,and c*^pccially of their laia,n, wc recognirc thirteen 
i-eumcnts or ‘■omites, countinir the head ns one, the thorax 
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growth follov*; in the otiKr fnam p'cuhir irritalitn *^Ltti 
lip n tumaur, oft' a tnormou^ in 'Iwvi lu'-'Ct- al-o 

of different but both gall m ikcr-, do the «au\c: in 

b>th ca*:c3 a tum**nr tn-uc-, I wt it*- b rni i^ totall} different 
4/2 the two A ino t I) tJcCibk recent dkeovera is that 


niO't complicalcd nature, and are excessively modified 
according as the in*ect takes nutriment by biting or bj 
sucJvimr. Belou tbe ejes 5 s the “front”; this is succeeded 
hv a piece termed the “cljpeus”(or “epi-tome or )> 

which is followed by the “labrum" or upper lip On edher 
*idc ore the “mandibles’* (usually dentate 
lated to tbe cheeks, and belovr these a second pair of jaws, 
compound in striirfnra, and consisting of a base 

aftewards freqaently dividing into .f ® ^“^XVith 

“mavilkc’ and mavillaiy lobes, and provided^ejn^ywrth 

instance) there are 10 quite di^ti^ct fc^ents, Bn^«^ccu ' articulated 

in tbe light of tmbrjologj' and morphology, a different ^ j cbin piece ; lying vfithin this lower 

a-pect i«. put on Tiic abdomen \i\ th<i cmhr}o of sonic J to the m n 


C.5 con-i^-ting of three, ami ihc abdomen nine. From a 
^la^‘=iflcator}' point of \i w, it is jirobaW} convenient to 
rtt iiu till'- idea, thouuh in the abdomen of a dragon lly (for 
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mouth-covering is the “lingua” or ton^e. The same general 
arrangement is present throughout all insects, and also m 
the larval and pupal stages; but the differing conditions of 
the food cause extreme modification, not only 
differint^ croups or orders of the perfect insects, but also in 
the metamorphic stages of the one and the same speciea 
In some insects there are additional small structures, such 

as the “ paraglosssB.” , , 

The “ thorax” is the next main division. It is composea 
of three distinct portions, the prothorax, mesothorax, and 
metathorax, all subject to excessive modifications ; but the 
last is, on an average, the smallest ; at any rate ^ seldom 
exceeds the intermediate, and is usually very much smaller. 
According to surface, each portion^ receives two different 
names; thus the upper side consists of the pronotum, 
mesonotum, and metanotum, the lower of the prosternum, 
mesoatcrnum, and metasternum. It will be noticed plso 
that each subdivision is again subdivided by more or less 
distinct grooves, especially above and on the sides, indicat- 
ing its compound nature, and each of these has its special 
term, so that some authors go so far as to say that each 
thoracic division is formed of nine separate pieces (a text 
book on entomology, which this article cannot be, should 
be consulted as to these). In those insects in which the 
wing-power is great, the attachments of the muscles are 
strongly indicated externally. 

Tbe appendages of the tliorax are the legs and wings, 
Tlic legs are articulated members, of which one pair is 
attached to the sides of each subdivision. All true insects 
have but six actual legs, but in the larvre of some orders 
there are simple fleshy prolegs on the abdominal segments, 
considered as representing the homologues of those 
abdominal legs so conspicuous in the Myriopoda. Of the 
true legs the anterior (or prothoracic) pair are directed 
forward, the two other pairs backward. Each leg consists 
of a basal joint or coxa (frequently not movable) inserted 
in sockets termed the acetabula; this is followed by a 
small joint termed the trochanter placed between the 
coxa and femur or thigh, which is ordinarily the largest 
joint, and is' enormously developed iu saltatorial insects. 
To this succeeds the tibia, followed again by the tarsus, 
which is ordinarily compound, but may consist of any num- 
bar of joints from one to five. The tarsus is terminated 
by a pair (seldom one only) of claws, between which are 
more or less membranous arolia or plautul® (much marked 
in the feet of Diptera, which climb polished surfaces, &c,, 
b} means of tliem), anrl also a pulvillus or cushion. 

Wings ore .appendages of the mesothorax and metathorax 
(never of the prothorax), and, viewed simply as organs of 
locomotion, may be considered as expansions of the inteo-u- 
ment, though some morphologists object to this simple 
defimtion. and one at least (F. Plateau) regards them as 
tracheal extensions. Although iu all orders there are cases 
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chitinous tubes (containing special trachem), through which 
the blood circulate.'*. The varying condition of the wings 
will be alluded to in the systematic portion of this article, 
as also to some extent the scheme of neuration, one of the 
most important factors in systematic entomology, but 
rendered unsatisfactory in consequence of the utterly 
different' nomenclature employed by writers on special 
orders, though doubtless the general scheme is capable of 
being homologtzed. 

The last of the three great divisions -of the body is the 
abdomen, which consists of a number of segments (nor- 
mally nine), having an upper (dorsum) and lower (venter) 
chitinous surface, which two surfaces (in the most char- 
acteristic condition) are connected by a membranous lateral 
line, with lateral stigmata or spiracles?. But almost every 
conceivable modification is presented both in its attachment 
to the thorax, its general outline, and the numberof segments 
present. Of the appendages of the abdomen it is necessary 
to say but little. In a perfect insect there are no abdom- 
inal legs, and rarely any indications of breathing plates (so 
usual in some groups of aquatic larvm). The appendages 
are therefore almost entirely connected with the sexual 
apparatus, which vary enormously, and occasionally there 
are terminal articulated thread-like tails, strongly simulat- 
ing antennaj both in form and structure. 

JS^ervons System. — This may be said to consist of a 
more or less double cord lying along the ventral portion of 
the body, connected at intervals by thickened masses 
termed ganglia. But the large mass in the head is termed 
the brain, in contradistinction to the others. The brain 
usually consists of a bilobed mass giving oft' nerve masses 
to the eyes, and threads to the other cephalic appendages 
organs ; recent researches prove that, at any rate in 


or 


some cases, tiie brain has convolutions analogous to those 
of the higher animals. Immediately below the brain is a 
large ganglion, usually termed the iufra-oesophagal, con- 
nected with the mouth organs and digestive functions. 
Then follow, iu the thorax and abdomen, a series of ganglia, 
each of which gives off numerous lateral threads. But the 
number of these ganglia varies very greatly, not only in 
insects of different orders, or iu species of the same order, 
but also iu tbe larvm, pupse, and perfect insects of the same 
species ; and it is impossible to enter here into the most 
rudimentary analysis of these variations. It has been said 
that normally there should be a ganglion for each segment 
(or for each movable segment) of the body, and to some 
extent this would appear to hold good, for, in those insects 
in which some of the segments coalesce, a similar arrange- 
ment is seen in the system of ganglia, but this would not 
appear to be a universal law, and in some .the abdominal 
ganglia are virtually obsolete Similar variations exist in 
the extent to wdiich the double central column becomes 
united or remains divided. In addition to this column, a 
simple sympathetic nerve is also distingaished, without 
ganglia, but giving off threads to the respiratory and other 
sj'stems. This lies above the main ganglionic chain. In‘ 
minute structure the nervous cord of the Insecta is analo- 
gous to that of higher animals. The simplicity of the 
nervous system has caused it to be believed that insects 
do not suffer pain in the sense of that experienced by 
higher animals, and their behaviour when oubjected to 
treatment that should cause intense pain, in the ordinary 
seiise of the word,. appears to warrant such an opinion; 
but the existence of such a condition cannot be held to 
justify wanton cruelty. Those who desire minute informa- 
tion on the nervous system should especially consult New- 


, . , tcmiBu nervurpf * ann ^ series of articles by E. Brandt, now 

or veins (neither tenn being very appropriate), whieWe | ^ Publication of th-j Bussian Entomological 



Jicspiralory Si/stem — Bespiration b}" tracbo® one of 
the main characteristic? of an insect Trachea? are tubes 
ramifying in the interior of the Iwdy, the walls of which 
are composed of t\^o membranes with a spiral thread 
between, and extending into the wings and other append^ 
ages ; but in the perfect insect the main trache® are 
snhiect to modificatcon, aud are more or less expanded into 
ve'^icles to suit the requirements of creatures with great 
powers of flight, or of strong movement in other waj-s. : 
The manner in which air is communicated to the=e trachea*, 
in order that the necessary oxygen may be obtained from 
itt is twofold in its nature. In insects that li\e in free 
air the latter is received through lateral openings termed 
spiracles or stigmata, which var}' in number in different 
insects, but there is usually one on each side of most of the 
segments, A spiracle usually consists of a longitudinal 
slit in a membrane, protected by delicate mechanism, and 
al'^o by special niu«rclcs, which can close it hermetically 
if ucces^riry. Many aquatic in«iects also breathe through 
spiracles and in these ca*fcs a quantity of air i^ collected 
^or entangled) in delicate pubescence on the surface of the 
body, the inject coming to the ‘‘iirface to obtain a fre^^h 
<upply at intcTTaitt. But in the majority of aquatic 
atid cspechlly of their lars'ce or pup®, air U obtained by 
means of external threads or plates, expansions of the 
integument, the function of which is to absorb air from 
w ater and convey it to the tracheae by means of delicate 
ramifications of the tracheal ^yfatem in their sub’?tance. 
The number and position of thc-c external appendages {or 
l)rancbim) is os %’aried as are the conditions under which 
the insects live ; in some only a ringle ck'^tic tube is 
j)rc>5nt, which can be protruded to the surface of the 
water, and it^, length adapted to the vaiying depth of that 
clement; in some (as in manv' dragon-flic'^) the platC5> are 
in the rectum, and the air is obtained by the forcible taking 
in and expulsion of water by means of powerful anal valves 
/(which «-ervc also for locomotion). It is obvious thattlioEC 
Jarv® that cxiat parasitically in the substance of the bodj 
of other larv®, &c., muf t still obtain air, and it is prc*iutned 
that this L> sometimes effected at the expense of there^pira- 
tcfiy' fev^tem of their lio-t«j. It lias long been know n that 
rudimentary branebire cxi'^t in aerial in*sects, and, though 
this was at one time «uppo*cd to be an attribute of one or 
two forms only, ft is now known to occur frequent!}’. 
According to the researches of Gegenbaur and Palmdu, 
“tho-e branchire cm**! side by side w ith the ordinary spiracles; 
hence they conclude that there is no direct connexion be- 
tween the branchial systam of the larva and the spiracles 
of the imago. It is still perhaps an open question whether 
thssD branebim in the imago serve any functional purpose. 

Alimminry and Diytttiie — The food of au‘'ects 

as either solid or liquid, and the parts of the mouth are 
modified, according to requirement^, into two main condi- 
tion-, termed mandibuJate and haustellate ; but the latter 
term is somewhat vague, inasmuch as the modifications are 
by no means homologous in allhaustcllateinsecb^, although 
the structure is subservient to the same function. Again, 
in both divisions the food may be cither vegetable or 
animal in its nature, and according as this may he the 
parts of the digestive sy^^tem arc modified. The most 
simple digestive system consists mere!}’ of a tube emending 
from month to anus, with no very distinct division into 
part'^. But in insects the arrangement is considerably more 
complex, yet varying enormously- The most complete 
system consists of cesopbagac, with the salivety glands 
(modified into eilk-produciog glands in L^pidopt^ra^ ac.), 
•crop or proventrfculus, gizzard, stomach, small and 
intestines, and an arrangement of small canals termed the 
Malpighian tube<?. Some authors distinguish also other 
-divisions of the intestine* answering to those of higher 
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animals. By some the term provcntriculas is applied to 
the crop, by others to the gizzard. The gizzard i- nsnaUy 
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ot aU parts of theqrstero appearo to be a-seutialJy aJksW 
and a^imilation go^ on from all (excepting perhap- the 
lower inte^ine) paripa^^fiv with digestion, the latter beiuff 
commenced m the crop. The 3Ialpighian tubes are a set 
of long slender vessels (varying much in number) situated 
in the lower portion of the system at the junction of the 
small and large Intestines. Their function ha« been 
warmly contested amongst physiologists, many comj&ennq 
them biliary organs, while probably an equal number 
maintain they are solely urinary, and a few hold that both 
these functions may be attributed to them The recent 
researches of Plateau and others are in favour of their 
being «.olely urinary. Von Siebold has a**ertcd that the 
biliary system consists of certain cells in the walls of the 
stomach. It is possible the whole intestinal canal is at 
times called upon to play a role quite independent of 
digestion and assimilation ; it may be made subservient to 
metamorphosis through being distended with air, tlius 
a«*i«ting the rupture of the integuments for the escape of 
the imago; but this can probably only obtain in inject* 
V Ith incomplete metamorphoses. 

Circulatory Sydtnu — Almost as much uncertainty 
cxi-t*, or has existed, as to the true nature of this system 
as ill other points of internal structure and physiology. 
Originally it was believed that no circulatory system 
existed, an idea that was speedily dissipated. If we 
examine *a larva of which the integuments arc tolerably 
transj»arent, we perceive, even without dissection, a large 
vc*-el running along the dorsal portion of the creature juat 
beneath the integument, and we perceiv e also that it dis- 
tinctly pulsates. This is the dorpal vessel ” or heart,’^ 
attd it terminates anteriorly in a cephalic aorta. Examined 
more minutely by dissection, it is seen to consist of a 
number of chambers and constrictions, each chamber having 
a lateral valvular opening on either side, through which 
the blood is received into the vessel by regnlar currents 
and convened to the cephalic aorta, whence it escape* into 
the body in currents which have nn vascular walls, and is 
again received into the dorsal v esscl from lateral currents, 
— such, at least, Is the most generally received opinion 
Certain it is that the blood (which is ordinarily a colourless 
liquid) circulates through dl parts of the body, even to 
the antenn®, leg*, and wings, and the circulation be 
well observed in the wings of some insects in which these 
organs are unusually tran*parent, in that case distinctly fol- 
low ing the course of the nervures. But many phj siologirts 
have believed that the blood is conveyed over the body by 
means of the tmchc®, some dbdingaishmg certain trache® 
to which this function alone, and not that oi re*pKut/rm, 

* i* proper. The majority of these, however, state that the 
Wood simply flows between the two integuments of winch 
the walls of a trachea are composed, and to this system the 
, term peritnicheaP’ has been given. According to the 
' results obtained from the experiments of the mozt recent 
' observers, we prefer to doubt the existence of this pentra- 
cheal circulation. The relative frequency of pulsations 
, varies much according to the insect and its state 
: or esdtemnt Ttef disappear almost 
i in a state of hibernation, and arc much reduced m the 
I pups of those that undergo complete _,r 

^ hscular Sysfm.-Tb^rm’^dez are attached mner 
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been considered as only an extension of the chitinous 
integument. According to their position and function, 
they act variously, as do those of higher animals, and have 
received similar names. Their number is often enormous, 
and when we consider the great -powers of flight,' or of 
locomotion by other means, possessed by many insects, it 
i» not difiicalt to understand that their strength must be 
proportionately great. Lyonet's celebrated treatise on the 
auatomy of Gosnn remains a masterpiece of research on 
this subject, and in England Lubbock’s recent memoir on 
the subcutaneous muscles of Pygxra bticepltxila is equally 
remarkable, and should be studied by those desiring minute 
information on the complex muscular system. 

Gaterfifive System. — In all insects the sexes are separate. 
True hermaphrodites do not exist, though individual mon- 
i-trosities, in which the form, coloration, and even internal 
organization of both sexes are combined, are not rare. The 
external organs are placed at or near the extremity of the 
abdomen, and are usually accompanied by secondary or 
accessory appendages often of most complex structure, 
.serving to ensure complete contact during the sexual act, 
and probably also to some extent excitatory. In the 
dragon-flies, however, the intromittent organ of the male is 
in the under side of the second abdominal segment, which 
explains the extraordinary position of the sexes when 
coupled. In the male the testes are veiy' varied in form 
ordinarily separated, but sometimes united into one mass 
each of the two halves of which Las its special duct. But 
the separate form is by far the most usual. As in hi<rher 
animals, there are the usual parts, the dudus eJaculatoHm, 
smmales, and the rasa defereniia, the conditions 
in different insects, mether the 
itromittent organ is always traversed by an inner canal or 
doubtful. Ordinarily such is no doubt the 
wse, but m others it would appear probable that the 
dvctm ejaciilatonvs does not end absolutely in the orXn 

dral^on.flit ^-n certainly exist in 

iJitromiS orgfn' 

<1.0 entj, in JcHateZ™ S ‘>t 


ti«c entire insect mav be /-.M m ^ “‘f enaea, so that 

in the larva when detected 

future nerfcpt nndthe sex of the 


future perfect insect detPrmftHfP*’^^*^’ 
tho^-a who assume that sox m* u answer to 

imtriment furnished to the hri by the 

sidcred that, pairing once effktS t? formerly con- 
iinmediatelw nnri tiin f.. i. > the male died almost 



wvcniltimw VbotrScf(t^^^^ may be cycled 

djhtruit headings^ emently noticed here, under 

^’'nttrs or tfojdvrf fn i 

in rrrj.:ts(Gr white *ants>, the nmS'^”^ ‘^^®o 

- a colony is made up of individuJc members 


aborted females, and it has been proved (at any rate for 
ants) that occasionally these workers lay eggs, which how- 
ever, always produce males, the production of a queen 
depending apparently upon special feeding in the larval 
stage. In Termes the conditions are different. There are 
both workers and soldiers, both incapable of reproduction 
but not exclusively consisting of aborted females, since both 
sexes are represented. Also in Termes there are what have 
been termed complementary males and females, distinct 
from the pair that were once supposed to be the exclu- 
sive founders of a new colony ; of these the females lay 
comparatively few eggs, their ovaries not acquit inr. tli 
extraordinary development of those of the true queen.*^ 
Viviparous /nsec^s,— Oviparous generation is the rule- 
in insects ; but there are certain departures from the rule 
In the Aphides it is well known that both the oviparous 
and viviparous exist in the same species. In Lepidoptera 
there is a well-authenticated instance of an Australian insect 
closely allied to the clothes-moth bringing fortli larvm 
already batched. A similar condition is asserted to exist 
, m a species of cockroach. In Coleoptei-a, Sebiodte lias 
I noticed that two species of Stapliylinidee, living in the 
nests of white ants in Brazil are viviparous, as is like- 
, wise Orevaa in Chrysomelidm so also are the Strepsi- 
ptera. In Biptera flesh-flies of the genus Harcoi>Mqa are 
j known to be viviparous. But the most extraordinary 
I instance is in certain minute flies, to be noticed below 
j Of which the larvm produce living larvm. 
j Alternation of Genei'ations, Parthenogenesis or Aqamo- 

! gall-flies, some Lepkldptera 

and (as is now known) also some QoleopUva, and insects of 
other orders, females are capable of producing fertile 
j any contact with the male, and the produce of these 

i frequently male. This property varies considerably 

I fmS ™pregnation sufiftces for the life'^of the 

' queen (which may last for seven or eight years), but the 

! beTOndlp^"''‘^''T? probably extend 

I beyond the immediate influence of the impre<rnation In 

1 pll-fliesatrue alterLfon probably 

but absolute 

after frmales are produced generation 

loJj generation, is the common condition in many 

bufi?"°Tn 7 ^7^'® is effected by intern^ 

remarhfhla -^phtdes the conditions are still more 

apterous existence of both winged and 

vivinarous irPMPrat* nnd of both oviparous and 

individual mw f ^ proved that the same 

the casTL .P’’ 0 ‘^“cing both forms. In 

above the nrndi^r^ ^ (-Sfiastot' metroloas) mentioned 
touVout from w is continued 

goes throue-h itej n until in June the brood 

metamorphosis, and results in 

Of all the mftrrple .®™^^®®»,nnd so the cycle recommences, 
astonishimr • nn tin'll |*^®^®*‘y nf insects, this is the most 

physiolomsf:<5 aU incredulity from the best 

othV^S. “'““‘‘“''“y ty otters, and m 

on of volumes have been written 

almost every which are in 

fn^ givinrmore « no necessity 

true®i„a^te "ay !>««• A» 

Saeh a conditio? U ahsL^^th"®" n metamoiphosis. 
ns Thysannra and n^r groups known 

are here retainpd and, although these 

venience, the writer Tnsecta as a matter of con- 

that they are outside Lubbock 

phosis may be broadlv insects. Hletamor- 

y grouped into two main divisions—- 
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(l; tliat m whicJi tlic Jana cliangc', into a pupa \\hitl), us>a I 
rule, inacti%e, ami which never cat*?, onrl (2) that la uhich j 
there is no tnic pupa stalc» the animal continuing active, 
and eating, fnnn the egg to the i)crfecl in*^cct. In the 
fonner the larva change'^ its skin, or moults, several (often 
many) limes before it changes to the pupa, the la«?t moult 
(or cedyri'') happening when it is in what may be called 
tbe p=cudo-pupal condition (which may Ja^t from a feiv J 
IiouHs to several months) immediately before tljc pupa ^ 
^tate is assumed ; tins division is msunlly characterized ns 
metabolic,'' In the latter ced^'Mb goes on continuously 
at mten*als from the egg to the v\inged-in«cct, and the ^ 
form of the larval condition much rc«5cmblcs that of the } 
perfect, the wings budding out gradually as tlie creature 
appnnclics mituritj ; the term 'Micmimclabolic i-> applied I 
to this? divWon. In the fir-t division the condition-^ ore 
rather more varied tlian in the second. In the pupa of \ 
gj>mo J)ii>*rra the linal skin harden**, anti A%ilhin this the ‘ 
true pupa i*t formed (such a pupa is termed *‘coarctate'*) ; 
in other iJipfna the pupa is not contained within the 
larval ‘^kin (uhich much rcsembicn n tnie cocoon), but is 
free and e\ux sometime'' active, the ^ariou‘* aj>pondagc'* ^ 
not beitis; conuectei \^^th the body, is u^udly the ca«e 
in tint of a Icpidojittrous in '-ect, TJjc pup of //f/m> nopfent ^ 
and C**Unp*n^i ore ol o much in tbe ftirnc condition, but ! 
they nro n*d ''irirlly acthc. Many \\ritci% have attempted « 
to dra%\ a br<»nd di^tin^tion between '•uch a pupa as that of i 
a moth and that of an antdinn or raddi^dlj’, cited hcroa'> f 
cMamC', b'^cau^-c in the latter the rncinl>crs arc free, and | 
the pupa i'' really active '•hortly before the change into the 
perket state, ami this tlie mcfnmoq)bc' h is ‘•uppoicd to 
1)^ in tome respects inti.rni»*diatc between that of true 
and true lfn,nh\ftnf Bui tuch distinctions 
arc more apparejjt thin roil. In many of the f-mall moths 
the hrnbs and other a[>i>tnd igc-' arc i-carcel}- consolidated 
with tht body* hut fJrnjdy oujcc'ilcd in dicath*' of which 
(he cud** at any rate arc free. AI^o in the **ccond (or 
JiemiriictiboHc) clisiMondklinction In^bccn drawn between 
the brva of a jraydiy and that of a bug (a--s instances), 
becau*^e l!ic changes from an absolutely apteroiw condition 
to one in w'hich the wings arc nulimcntary and from this 
to (he perfect slate arc more marked in tbe latter. This 
{■» probably due to tbo number of moults being Ic^s; the 
form with nidimcntnr 3 ' wings i« in no waj a true pupa. 

The rncfainoqdiosis of the internal organ>, and even of 
the month part**, i*? much more marked in the ^Ittnhohi j 
than in the Respiration is tuainlaiucd by • 

mean-' of Bpimclos or branchiie, as in larva*. 

“JIypcrmc(amorphi-‘m” is a term applied to certain con- 
ditions in which iho lar\'a at one period of its life a«-‘^unics a 
very dtlTcrcnt form and habit from tbo"c of another period. 
Such a condition exkts in several such as ifeloe 

and Cwthnrh^ in which the larva is at first veiy active, 
long leg*?, slender form, and anal seta;, and attaches itself 
to the bodtC'> of bcc<-, afterwards becoming almost apodal, 
short, and stout, and living in tlie becs’-nests. Olhcr 
Candinruhr live in the egg-tubes of OrthojiUnu In fixiariB 
a still more remarkable intermediate condition has been 
ob'?crvcd : the lar\*a after having attained its second con- 
dition assumes that of the coarctalc pupa of a fi}’, from 
wliich it changes again to a state more analogous to the 
second condition before finally transforming to a 
Thi^ kind of metamorpljogis has been closelj’ observed by 
Xewport, Fahre, Lichtenstein, Riley, and^ others. Bmuer 
has recorded a somewhat similar condition in the larva 
of ilanihpa {Neuropterd)^ which is at first free 
active, and afterwards becomes neatly apodal and obeae, 
and lives parasiltcally in the nests of spiders. Advanced 
evolutionists hold the idea that larvae are only acquired 
condition*?. 


Clamficatiov^ 

It is necessary to reduce what may be lenned the 
systematic portion of this article to the smallest possible 
iimiK The various orders arc noticed under separate 
articles, and similar articles arc devoted to the con- 
sideration of many of the more prominent, interesting 
and familiar in^^ects. All we can do here is to allude 
biiefly to classification as a whole, with indications of the 
Jughcr groups under each order. We also have nothing to 
do Iicre with Crusiacea, Atachvtda^ and Jfyriopoda, now 
considered as di^^tinct classes, although American writers 
have recently again included the last two in In^ecta as 
orders, placing the more subordinate groups (or orders in 
the general acceptation of the term) as suborders. Still 
more impossible is it for us to enter into an examination of 
the history of cIa*:3ification ; those of our readers who are 
S2)ccially intcr^ted in this subject cannot do better than 
consult vol. iv. of Kirby and Spence's IntroduHim io 
/.'ntomo/of/y, where a mo'jlfull and i>ainstakmg “history of 
enfomologj' is to be found up to the date (1826) at which 
it was fiublLhed ; or they may consult with equal advantage 
IVcH wood’s Introduction to Modern Classification^ and 
Burmeistoris Mamml of Entomology (Slmckard’s Engli'^h 
translation). The clilTcrcnt classifications proposed bj 
authors mainl}' resolve tliemsehes under three headings, — 
tho “inetamoqihotzc** (of which *Swamracrdam may be 
con<?5dcncd the founder), the “alaiy*" (or iving system, due to 
Linnrcns), and the “cibariaii” (or moutli-sjstem, originating 
with, or at any rate elaborated by, rabricius). The meta- 
morj»hotic system divides insects into tho«e that undergo 
complete and incomplete metamorpho-es ; the alary is ba^ed 
ujion the iirescncc of two or four wings, or their absence 
altogether ; (he cibarian depended upon the conditions of 
the mouth organ*?, and more especially as to their being 
fitted {or biting or sucking (mandibulate or haustellote). 
But csiKiricnco proved that each of these systems had its 
defects; there were alw'ays some groups of more or le^s 
importance and extent, that would never fit satisfactorily 
into any of tbe proposed bj stems. To remedy this 
varving means were adopted, such as a combination of the 
several systems into what Las been termed the “eclectic'* 
system, tbe erection of numerous orders for certain 
aberrant groups, and that mo'^t ingenious idea of i^IacLcay , 
tbe author of what is termed the “circular system. 
Wc are disposed to consider that of all systems the one 
that combines the greatest amount of convenience with 
the nearest approach to being natural is the metamoiphoti^ 
ond this we fihall accordingly follow here. It is not 
intended to acknowledge the snhsidiaiy* orders, excepting 
the CoUemhota and Thysanvra, which are probably scarcely 
true insects, but which it is nece‘?saiy to place here, were 
it only to avoid the risk of their being overlooked alto- 
gether, inasmuch as the writers on the other c^a*?s^ oj 
%(hropoda am not likely to recognize them as coming 

""tSc JumbuSlock of all systems has been the Linnsan 
order Keuroptera, inasmuch as its members wmbme the 
Swers Ji most of the other order. _and m^ 



adopting metamorphosis as the basis of olassift^tion 
3r tS take another course, and to Movi Enebson viho 

/in 1839) boldly transferred all those i\eK» op/era 

under : — 
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■Metamorphoses complete 
{MclnMa). 


Metarooi-phoses incomplete j 
{flcniimctdbola). 


INSECTS 


Hyme^optkua. 

COLEOrrEKA. 

DiPTERA. 

Lepidopteea. 

XEEROrTERA. 

Orthoptera. 

Hemiptera. 

COLLEMBOLA. 

Tuysantxra. 


( Gcnxtina, 

' Pupipara. 

( Aphaiiipicra. 

J Tricliopicra, 

I Planipcnnia, 
i Psciido-Ncuropiera. 
I Genuina. 

I Hcicroptcra, 
j Jlomopicra. 


No motamorphoses 
Insccia)* 

The obvious innovation in this arrangement is the position 
assi<^ned to the Diplera, rendered necessary by the intimate 
relationship of Lepidoptera and Triclioptera, but in a meta- 
morphotic sense no particular outrage on more generally 
adopted systems is occasioned, and we see no alternative 
other than that of widely separating the two subdivisions 

of Nexiroptem. ^ 

H'VJienoptera. — I n accordance with the system adopted 
by many modern writers, this order heads the scale as 
containing amongst its members those insects that appear 
to be endowed with the highest intellectual faculties, ^ But 
at the same time it must be remembered that if the 
economy of the Termitidei in the Pseudo-Netiroptera had 
been as fully investigated as has that of bees, wasps, and 
ants, it is probable that the importance of this idea might 
be considerably weakened. The main characteristics are 
as follows : — 

Wings four (frequently absent altogether in ants, &c,), 
membranous, naked, transparent, with open reticulation 
and very few transverse nervules. Mouth mandibulate. 
Metara'irphosis complete, but the pupa has its members 
free. Larva mostly apodal, but in the saw-flies much re- 
icmbling that of Lepidoptera. 

A convenient subdivision into three great groups is 
generally adopted, viz., Acxdeata, Entomopliaga (or 
Piipivora), and Phytopliaga. 

The Aculeata may bo again divided into four : — Mcllifcra (or Bees), 
Fossofcs eWasps, &c,), llelerogyna (Ants and allies), and Tubuli- 
frra (Ilnby-tailed Flies), but the last is perhiips more generally con- 
sideied ns forming a special division. In these the females (and 
workers, when present) are provided with a sting at the apex of the 
|ih<lomen, cojinected with a poison gland. The abdomen is petiolate. 
The antciinio arc mostly thirteen-jointed in the males and twelve- 
jointed in the females. In the bees the mouth parts are greatly 
modified, so as to form a suctorial apparatus, by the elongation of 
the mavilhe, labium, and lingua, the small palpi being home at its 



by the patent insects, the food usuaUy provided by them being either 
iioiicy or othc’* . ^ ^ 

(in tliis 


insects. The habits of the group arc frequently 
11^^(111 tills case neuters or workers are present) ; many arc 
paiusuic oil insects of their own croup (in the broad senspA. JLa 
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facies (to wS 
and the group as a whole includes some of 

flu Entomophaga arc invariably tine parasites in the larval staoc 

!ir*m'oI!"ihp the perfect insects depositing their eg"s 

111 01 OH the laiiiC or Cffcs of other lnc.Apfc or*ri • i 

jiving uiKHi the adipose tissue or contents of tlic e^cs There are 
11, .. an,l pol™ tat ita rem* ag-wfl'iS 

tlip abdomen pronded with a long slender ovipositor with which 
she can (in some c.ises) pierce the skin if rou-hlv hKd Yhnfwn 
inflamnintoiy symptoms follow! The nanuiea jbut no 

Mender, and^milt a, ticul.Sr 'kc abdo^ u™ally lo„g, 

Ti,, ,f vSm“z„“ ister it 



interest in consequence of 

L-t • • t * 





the other divisions, are totally different in habits, and the term 
Entoinophaga as applied to them is eiTonoous (a few, however, are 
parasitic upon a]^udes). They lay their eggs in the tissues or 
buds of plants, and there results therefrom a swelling tenned a 
gall, inside which the larva feeds, either solitarily, or many in one 
gall in separate cells. 

True Phytophagous Eymenoptcra (or Terebrantia) comprise the 
two divisions knowTi as Tcnthredinidm and Siricidw. In these the 
abdomen, instead of being ^etiolate, is sessile ; the female is pro- 
vided with a double saw in the Tenihredimdas, and with a hoicr in 
Siricidas. The antennte have seldom more than ten joints. The 
neuration of the wings is complete. The larvm differ from those 
of all other Eymenoptcra in possessing well-developed thoracic legs, 
and in addition (excepting in the Siricidas) a varying number of 
abdominal prole^, and are so like Jhose of Lepidoptera as often to 
require a practised eye to distinguish them therefrom. All me 
phytophagous, hut their habits are very varied ; in fact, all the con- 
ditions Imown in Lepidoptera are probably here present also. Some 
species cause galls. Some (such as the Turnip Saw-Fly) occasion 
^•eat damage. The Siriddss are wood or stem horera ; the familiar 
Sirex gigas often appears in the midst of large towns, through the 
larvffl or pnpse having been brought in with pine timber. 

CoLEOPTERA. — ^Tliis is probably tbe largest, and cer- 
tainly the best studied, of all the orders. 

Four-winged insects, but the upper pair of wings are 
modified, hard and horny in texture, and are termed 
“elytra,” lying longitudinally over the meso- and- meta- 
thorax and abdomen, and when closed divided by a line or 
suture (occasionally the elytra are united, and in this case 
the second pair of wings is usually absent, and the insects 
are incapable of flight j more rarely the wdngs are absent 
altogether, both the elytra and hind-wings). Mouth 
mandibulate. Antennae seldom more than 11-jointed 
(often much less). Metamorphosis complete; the pupa 
having its members free. Larva extremely variable as to 
form ; usually with thoracic legs, sometimes apodal. 

Latreille divided the enormous amount of materials 
comprised in this order into four great groups according to 
the number of joints in the tarsi. Thus the Pentamera 
have five joints in all the tarsi; the Bieteromei'a have five in 
the anterior and intermediate tarsi, and four in the pos- 
terior; the Tdramera have four in all the tarsi, the Trimera 
three in all. More minute investigation and better know- 
ledge have proved, however, that this system is essentially 
artificial, and in part founded on misapprehension ; and it 
is the custom amongst many modern entomologists to 
ignore these great divisions, and to consider the order as 
composed of about 75 families, without collecting them 
into larger groups. It would be impossible to notice here 
each of these families in detail, and the old system, still 
regarded with favour by some of our most intelligent coleop- 
terists as tbe most useful, will be followed. 

The general structure is so marked that but little con- 
troversy has been occasioned. A beetle is recognized as 
such universally, notwithstanding the great diversity of 
details that exists. The only disputed elements are the 
Strepnptesra (Bee-parasites) and Platyjssylla (on epizoic 
parasite on the beaver). The diversity in the larval con- 
dition is much greater, and as extremes may be cited the 
larvie of the StapliylinideR (in which there is little difference 
in form and structure from those of the imago, excepting 
^e absence of wings) and the apodal maggots of the 
Gitrcxdionidse. In the pupal condition this divergence 
mainly disappears. 

The Pentamera are usually considered to comprise the following 
superior subdivisions. Adcplmga alone possess an inner palpifonn 
1 maxilla ; the larvas are predaceous, and feed on other 


they include the Cicindclidm (Tigcr- 
Ueetles) and Oarahid^ (these two groups often termed Gcodephaga), 
terrestaaal, and the JDytiscidas and Gynnidss, familiar 

noTi ^^ditionof anomalous Atneri- 

referred to JDytiseidie. Palmcornia liave short 
a number of small and mostly aquatic 
or BpviVo Pno (including Staphylinidsci^own as Rove-Bcotles 
much shorrpr**fi! * 1 ^® known hy the very short elytra (usually 

much shorter than the abdomen), and form an exceedingly numerons 
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group of often minute insects, of which the larvae are predaceous, 
and differ but little in form from the imago ; with these the curious 
and aberrant Fscla;phidsQ are usually united. Clavicoiniia have 
clavate antennae, and are sometimes termed ITccropluigaj from 
the habit many of the species have of feeding upon dead and 
decaying animal matter; tlie forms are very numerous, and include 
the well-known Burying Beetles {Nccrophorits) and the destructive 
Derniestidx (in which is the Bacon-Beetle) ; Parnid{& are aquatic ; 
Faxissidx are wonderfully curious creatures .with singularly formed 
antennae, living in ants’ nests : in this division are now placed the 
almost microscopic TricliopterygidcSj most of wliich are not larger 
than small grains of sand, and remarkable for their narrow ciliated 
liind wngs, and also other groups sometimes idaced in the 
Trvmra, Lamcllicorma have the apex of the antenuje pectinate or 
provided uithlamelliform plates; they include the Stag-Beetles and 
the very numerous Dung-Beetles, amongst wliich is the Scarabsoits of 
the Egyptians, together with the numerous Chafers. Stejmoxi\\VL\o 
the prostenuim produced and pointed, and mostly filifqriu autennie, 
mth ordinarily an elongate oval form : in this division arc the 
beautiful Buprestida} and the familiar Elatcridw, the latter known 
as Click-Beetles, and able to spring by means of tbo process of the 
prostemum acting on a peculiar structure of the inesosteruum: the 
larva? are all vcgobible fcedci's, and have the legs only slightly de- 
veloped; tlioseof AYaferWaJ are kiiowm as '\Vire-'\\'’onns,and arc often 
very destructive; some of the exotic Elaicridixi are brilliantly 
luminous, Malucodcrmi are a group of mostly soft-bodied insects 
very variable in form and habits ; tuc prosteriiuin is not produced, 
and tile antenno: arc usually pectinate or serrate : included in it 
are the Tclcphoridic (Soldier- Beetles), Lampgridx (Glow-AVonns), 
Cleridx (often parasitic in the nests of bees), the wood-eating Ptinidsa 
(in which is Anoliim^ or the Death-Watch), and Bostrgchidx, 

The Heteromera are a largo group of forms connected together by 
the tarsal structure, but otlierwiso of the most diversified nature ; 
ill fact it may he said that, so far as outwai^ appeamnee is concerned, 
there are forms in it that might bo readily mistaken as belonging 
to almost all the other principal groups, so protean are they both 
in structure and in habits. Iwo principal points of strueturo have 
' been used for se]>arating tliem into two gi*cat divisions. In one of 
these they have been divided into Globicoxx and Conicoxtn, accoixl- 
ing to the form of tlic anterior cox:e; in the other the two divisions 
arc termed Alradiclia, in which the head does not form a neck, and 
TracheUda^ in which the head is narrowed into a neck. To some 
extent both these points of structure arc correlated ; wo adopt the 
latter ; but it must be remarked that the protean nature of the 
group as a whole is equally exemplified in its primaiy subdivisions. 
They appear to ho invariably terrestrial, and for the most i>art 
phytopliagous. The AtracheUa are mainly composed of a largo 
number of genera of which Tcnchno (the ^[eal-Worni) maybe taken 
Its a type, and Blajis (tlie Churchyard Beetle) is also amongst its 
membei's. lathe the forms are moi'c varied, and include 

sonic of the most remarkable instances of anomalies of form and struc- 
ture, and oven of inetamoiphosis, that exist amongst ColcopUra, 
Hero are’placcd the (Blister-Beetles, &c.), so remarkable 

for tlio hypermetamorphosis that e.xists in the larv£c,and parasitic in 
the nests of bees and locusts ; the extraordinary genus Siiaris (equally 
hypcrmetaniorphotic), a parasite in bees’ nests; ilcloc (the Oil- 
Beetles, the history of Avhich reads almost like a romance, tlie very 
voung larva? being active little creatures living on the bodies of 
bees, but afterwards becoming obese and almost footless, and feed- 
ing on the bee larvm in the nests) ; and Rhipidius^ panisitic on 
cockroaches. As a crowning point of eccentricity the extraordinary 
Slrcpsiptcra (or Stylopidsd) seem likely to find their resting place 
here, after having been considered a distinct order, as Diptcra^ as 
Hymcnoj)tcra^ and as N'curoptcra ; but even yet it is probable their 
position may be warmly disputed. These anomalous creatures are 
l>anisitic in the bodies of bees, and the female, wdiich is vermiform, 
and without antenniu, legs, or wings, never leaves its host, and is 
viviparous. The male has very large eyes, and extraordinary short 
^ antennae ; the anterior wings (or elytra) are represented by small 
narrow processes, not unlike the halteres of Diptcra ; the posterior 
wings are folded in repose, but when expanded are extraordinarily 
broad, whitish in colour, and almost without iiervures. The meta- 
thorax occupies the greater part of the body; the abdomen is termi- 
nated by a short stout process. The very young larvae arc minute, 
active, and not unlike the young larvae of Cantliaris and Meloc in 
form, and escape from the body of the mother by a slit in tbe neck; 
they arc conveyed into the nests of their hosts, and x^eiietrate the 
A where they undergo hypenuetamoi'phosis. 
Although originally supposed to be exclusively parasites on 
Hyxincnoptcray one species has 'recently been detected in the body 
of an hoinopterous Insect. 

Tetraniera. — Although the beetles of this great division have 
apparently only four-jointed tarsi, it was long ago demonstrated by 
Westwood that there is actually a very minute joint between the 
lobes of the third joint, so that they are actually pentamerous, 
but the concealed joint is xirobably functionless; thus the terms 
Pscudg^TcLvctmcra and Orypto^Tctvanicra have been proposed in lieu 


of Tetramcra. The chief groups are the Rhyncopliora, XylopliagUy 
Longicorniay Phytophagaf and Clavipalpi. All are vegetable feeders. 
The Rhyncoplwra (or Weevils) have the head produced into a ros- 
trum, varying enormously in length, and in its lowest condition 
scarcely ai)[)reciablo. The larvas are footless grubs, feeding almostuni- 
versallyin the interior of the stems or seeds of plants, and occasionally 
causing galls. Some exotic members of this group are amongst 
the most beautiful of insects. A peculiarity exists in the antennae,' 
which are attached to the rostrum, and usually elbowed, the basal 
joint being ordinarily very long (and termed the * 'scape ”) and the 
rest shorter, the terminal joints usually forming a clul? (the portion 
betNveen the scape and the club is termed the "funiculus”). Rhyn^ 
copliora have been very variously subdivided. Sebonherr separated 
them into OrthoceHmA Gonatoceri^ according to the absence or pre- 
sence of an elbow to the antennae ; Westwood has three families, 
Briiclndos^AttclaMdas^SLivi Curciilionidse^ioxxniLQdL on the antennas and^ 
palpi ; Lacordaire’s groups are Adelognatlies and Phanerognathea, 
founded on the covered or uncovered meutum. Adopting Westwood’s 
system, we have three families. Bruclddm have only a short flattened 
snout, unelbowed antenna?, and filiform palpi ; they are probably 
universally seed or nut feeders in the larval stage." Bruchusgm- 
narius causes great destruction to gmin; species of the genus Cargo- 
horn3 affect j)alm-nuts, some even living in the so-called vegetable- 
ivory nuts; Anthnbida:^ wdiich form a subfamily of Briidiidx accord- 
ing to Westwood, live in dead wood. Attdahidm have the antenna? 
unelbowed, the jialpi conical, and the rostrum long and curved; the 

S enera Brcnpius and Attdahus form the types of two subfamilies 
ilfering chiefly in the foim of the club of the antennie ; the fii*st 
of these is almost entirely extra-European, and its members ap- 
pear to feed ou dead wood ; the second includes the brilliant 
species of Rhyndiitcs (the larvae of which roll uj) leaves and feed on 
them, or live upon fruits) and the minute species of Apion^ ofw'hick 
the larvae variously attack seeds, the interior of the stems of plants, 
&c, Curculionida^ have elbowed antennae and conical palpi, and are 
further subdivided into two main groups according to the length 
of the rostrum, each again forming numerous smaller groups ; the 
family contains many of the most familiar weevils, and some of the 
most dcsti'uutivc; the habits are extremely diversified : Bitopliilus 
feeds on grain, Calamlra in tbe stems of palms, sugar-cane, &c., 
Balanimis on nuts, HylohUis on the wood of pine trees, and a mul- 
titude of other instances of peculiar habits might be cited. It must 
be remarked that other mam groupings of RhyncopJiora consider- 
ably modify both the sequence and family position of many genera 
to an extent that cannot oven be glanced at here. Xylophaga form 
a small group sometimes united Avith i\\i^Rhyncop1iora, consisting of 
small wood-boiiug beetles, in which the rostrum may be termed 
obsolete, and the iiLsertion of tlie antenme is close to tlie eyes. 
Some of the members of this group (of whiclLToinicz^saiid Scolytus 
are familiar cxiimples) are supposed to cause great damage through 
their larva? feeding beneath the bark of trees; but it is possible they 
only appear wlicn an imhcalthy condition has been set up fiom 
other causes. The Longicornia anay be mainly distinguished by 
their elongate elegant form, long antenna?, Avhich are generally fili- 
form, but often pectinate, serrate, or ornamented Avith tufts of liair, 
the head not rostrate and armed Avith poAverful jaAvs, the femora 
often chu'ate, and the tarsi having the basal three joints cushioned 
beneath. The larva? mostly feed ou dead or dying timber, boring into 
its interior, and but seldom on livhig healthy Avood, the females being 
provided Avith an ovijiositor ; these larva? are fat, Avith A^eiy strong 
mandibles, aiid extremely short legs ; in some species several years 
elapse before they attain their full grow^th. The most modern 
classification recognizes three families, PHonidez^ Ccramhyddx^ and 
Lamiidso. The Pnonidx have the sides of the prothorax marmned, 
and usually toothed, and comprise the largest knoAvn beetles in 
length, even if not in bulk. Oeravihjddai have the head iiorrect, 
and the jirothorax not margined ; some authors separate from these 
a family LepUiridx as of eq^ual A^alue. Lamiidx have the head 
vertical. The Phytopliaga form a large gi’oup of beetles feeding 
essentially, in all their stages, on the leaves of plants (hence the 
name). They are usually of short and thick form, Avith filiforni, 
moniliform, or serrate (noA^er clavate) antennae, the head ordinarily 
immersed in the prothorax and Avithout rostrum, and the elytra 
covering the sides of the abdomen ; the mandibles comparath^ely 
Aveak ; the femora often enlarged. The larvae are usually external 
feodem, Avith Avell-developed legs, and often veiy curious in form. 
Much diversity in the classification of Phytopliaga exists, and as. 
to the number of families and the value of their characters. By 
Latreille they Avere divided into Eupoda {Paraimca^ WestAvood) and 
Cydicay of which the most prominent character is in the external 
form, the Eupoda having the head and thorax narroAver than the 
abdomen, Avhercas in the Cydica the base of the elytra^ is not 
broader than the hinder part of the thorax, hence the form is more 
rounded. Another grouping is according to the insertion of the 
antenna? at the sides, or on me middle, of the front. The number 
of families varies from four to nine according to different authors. 
A glance at the prominent forins,^ according to later ideas, is 
here given. Crioccridx (by some divided into CnoccridXy Bona- 
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fnih. Eu,o<la and include the well- ! been seen that these divisions are not natural, especially 
to iixe ^iUpoau, a I -.r*.!. fn mofomArnlinsns. nnrl BraUCr proposed 

in at the last 

moult opens by a slit down the back or in a curvilinear 
manner, a proposal he has since extended by demonstrating 
that those two divisions — Orthorhapha and OychrhapHin — 




lives tlierem. Lrifpuxxjm-u^u^ ^ cases of excrement ! 

agioup of often beautiful ; rendered the more natural by the pupal condition being 

iiects, mostly remarkable for their nearly hemisphencal^ . pon.giated with diflercnccs in the larva and perfect insect, 

I ovontuaUy H is p^bable lus Wo?™lll- 

Anotlicr basis tor division is according to 
the pupa is free (sometimes active, hut not taking 


by Ihe tail. iZhZ/reWm are noted 

for their tliichened hind femora and their jumping powers , though 
of the membei^ {c.g., the IMmip-Flea) are most 
destructive. Casszrlidx (or Tortoise-Beetles) usually ha\ c tbc sides 
of the elytra expanded ; the larvEe have the very singular habit of 
conceal!^ themselves under a covering formed of their o^vn excre- 
ment, which is sustained by mea^ of a 

tremitv of the body. Other families (such ^ Galaric- 

cidx) must be passed oi'er. The last division of the Tdmmcra is 
the ClaclpalpU often placed witli the Trmcfa, and fonuing a con- 
necting link thereu-ith. They are a small group, with the last three 
joints of the antenme forming a compressed club, auu the last joint 
of the maxillary palpi also hroa^lly clavate. The family E/oUjlidx 
mainly constitutes the group; the laivai probably ail live upon 
funo'i. In proof of the wide divergence of opinion as to tlic re- 
lationship of special groups, it may be mentioned that one author 

? laces ceitain genera of this gioup amongst the Cfaricor/iKt of the 
'entamerous division. , 

The last of the great divisions of Cokoptcra forms the Tnmera. 
As in the Tetramcra^ it was discovered that the tenn is not strictly 
applicable, and that a minute joint is concealed between the lobes 
of the second joint of the tarsi^ hence they have been called Pseudo- 
Tnmera and Cnjpto- Tnmera. Some authoi’s have made this group 
a place of refuge for many almost isolated forms, the natural position 
of which it is difficult to suggest. At present, however, only a 
small number of more homogeneous materials are usually located 
here, and these are divided into ApMdijdiaga and Fnngicola. The 
Aphidiphagacompnse the familiar Lady-Birds {Coccinclla) and allies; 
these liave the last joint of the maxillary palpi hatchet-shaiicd, 
have short-clubbed antennie, and have the body remarkablj' hemi- 
spherical. They appear to feed cliiefly on other small insects in 
both larval and perfect stages, and apmdes are especial articles of 
diet with them : but the writer has seen a larva of Coccinclla isith 
Its head deeply immersed in the juicy body of a recently formed pupa 
of its own species. Fiuigicola have the last joint of the maxillarj*' 
palpi filiform, ^\ith longer antenme, and, as a rule, less hemi- 
spherical body. They contain a number of mostly small and little 
familiar forms, and, as their name indicates, are often found in 
fungi, on wliich they no doubt pi incipally subsist. 

Diptera. — Only the anterior (mesothoracic) wings pre- 
sent, membranous, usually naked, with varying longitudinal 
nervures and but few transverse nervules. Posterior 
wings replaced by knobbed filaments termed “halteres.” 


nutriment) or enclosed within the hardened skin of the 
larva (^‘obtected” or ‘‘coarclate”)- The division into 
Kemoc^ra and Jirachycera is here followed. 

In thelfemocera the antennai are long and slender, and composed 
of a considerable number of small joint*?, which arc often vcrticillate 
or plumose. Tliey « include the families Ctdidda^ Chirono7nidic^ 
FsychodidXj Cccidomyiidcc^ ^SfycctojMUdsc^^ TijmVido:^ and Pihio- 
nidw^ but some authors make a more minute subdivision. All 
these, and a multitude of olhera, fall into Bniucr’s suborder 
OrthorliajyJia^ond the pupa is obtcctcd. Here come some of the most 
familiar and bloodthirsty membors of the enter, such as Gnat.*? (or Mos- 
quitos), Jlidgcs Gall-Jiidgrs, “ Daddy Iy)ng Legs,” &c., and some 
of them cause incalculable mischief to the agriculturist. In those 
species in whicli the earlier stages arc aquatic, the pujia is active. 

The Brachycera have the antiiiinaj short and thick, not more than 
tlirce-joiiitcd, but the terminal joint has a bristle (arida) which is 
sometimes aiiiculatc, TIu*se again have been divided into Ilacn- 
cltxtXy Tch'adisArCt and Dichs:ln\ acconling to the number of sctfc 
concealed in the inoutli. They are “ cyclorhaplious, ** and the pupa is 
coarctatc. It is not possible to enumciate here all the families, not 
to allude to the exti'cmc diversiti* of habit and .stiuctuic that exists. 
House-Flies, Blow-Flies, Flcdi-Flics, Bot-Flici-, and Gad-Flics, the 
beautiful Syrphidx (many of wliich devour aphides in the lanMl 
state), the parasitic Tachimv^ the idant-cating Phytarnyue^ &c., 
all licloug to tlii*. divibion. 

The Pupipara are a small group dhlinguishcd especially by the 
fact that the larvaj and pupa! are developed in llic body of the 
mother, and the head is sunk in the thorax ; they have even been 
considered a distinct order termed Jlomalopicn/. All aie parasitic. 
They include Orniihomyia (Biril-nics), Mdvpluiyxts (the Shcep- 
Tick), the extraordinary wingless genus Xydtnbia, parasitic upon 
bats, and the perhaps still more extraordinary genus JRmnla^ a 
minute creature known as the Bec-Louse. Braucr terms them 
Cyclorlinplia j^xpipara. 

'With the Biptcra (as a distinct section) it is now the all but 
universal i)ractice to include the Aphaniptera or Fleas, at one 
time considered a.s forming a distinct order. Tliey diifer from true 
Dijytcm in their laterally compressed form, well-defined thoracic 
divisions, absence of wings (which are rcpi-csented onlj^ by scales), 
aborted^ antenme, developed labial palpi, Ac. The mouth of tlie 
imu^o is (as is too well known) fonned for suction, and its parts 

^ ^ ^ ^ can be homologized with those of the true -Dy>fcra. Thelmvais 

iloatli consisting of n rostrum formed chiefly bv the extended 1 wonn-Uke, and is mandibulatc, in all probability feeding 

labium formincr a oanal in •cc-bir*b tlio “*^biis or scurf from the skins of the animals attacked; 

mSpd in?n ifnLSn 5 • ^ on the animals themselves, but in their beds or othc. 

moclihed into lancet-shaped pieces, are contained, the whole resting-places. The pupa is inactive. For all piactical punwses 

^rming a sucker; only the maxillary palpi developed, ^he include only two genera— Puto ami SarcopbyUa, 

. .. , . . . the Flea and the Chigoe or Jigger. JIany mammals and some 


Thorax consisting almost entirely of the greatly enlarn^ed 
mesothorax, the two other divisions very small, and scarcely 
separable from the mesothorax. Tarsi 5-jointed ; the end 
joint with a pair of more or less disciform pulvilli. Meta- 
morphosis complete. 

Although it is the generally received opinion that the 
halteres are the representatives of the posterior winus, 
there ha^;e been those who regard them rather as connected 
with respiration or heanng,and by some they have even been 
considered as belonging to the base of the abdomen rather 
c ttis latter idea results from the diffi- 

culty of defining the true limits of the metathorax. At 
the base of each anterior wing is a small membranous 
portion termed an ‘ alulet,” not absolutely connected' with 
the wing Itself, but which must be considered an adjunct, 
and certainly not representing a posterior win«/. 

Jjiptera form one of the most extensive orders The 
Gennim are commonly divided into two great ^rouns 
according to the structure of the antenme, and termed 
lyemocera and Brachycera respectively; but it has lonf' 


binlis have each its own peculiar species of Ilea, or more than one, 
and the size of the tormentor is often in an inverse proportion to 
; that of the tormented, the Ilea of tiic mouse being of gigantic pro- 
poitions. The chigoe is notorious in tropical America for its habit 
of penetrating the skin of man, especially on the feet, the abdomen 
of the insect swelling and causing trouhlesome ulcers. Formerly it 
vras beheved that flic eggs weie deposited in the ulcera and that 
1 . therein, but more recent observations tend to juove 
that the habits arc much those of ordinary fleas. 

Lepidoptera; — Four membranous wings (frequently 
rudimentary, or sometimes wanting, in the female) clothed 
with flattened striated scales ; neuration open ; transverse 
nervules few; at the base of the anterior margin of the 
jmsterior pair is frequently a bristle used for connecting 
me two pairs in flight. Mouth haustellate, the maxillsB 
being much elongated and very slender, forming two closely- 
applied pieces, which together make the suctorial apparatus 
y means of which the nectar of flow’ers is pumped up for 
' groups this apparatus is rudimentary. 

1 palpi strongly developed, the maxiUaiy ordinarily 

. rudimentary (but more developed than the other pair in a 
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few >.nuU group-). Prothorat rery narrorr, with a pair of | 
lateral organs termed patagia. Legs slender; tibiae ‘.parred, j 
ilctamorphosis complete, all the appendages of the papa 
vuclosed m common covering with the body, bat Icaring I 
the parts visible (oeca'ionally, in some of the lower group®, 
the cstremitic® of the appendages arc free), Lma (termed 
.a caterpillar) with six thoracic leg-, and with a vatying 
number (ne\er more than 4 pairs) of fleshy abdominal 
and tno anal prolcgs (rarely the Ian a is apodal). With , 
ft\.- exceptions, they are phytophagous. 

These insect® are familiarly huonn Butterflies and 
Moths, and the order contains the ino®t beautiful insects 
that eri-t, and forms the mo-t popular and attractive of 
all for collectors. The scales of the nings (and other 
parts of the inject) arc really modifled hair®. Each is a 
ilattentd sac, striated on one side, contcuning variously 
coloured pigment®, the arrangement of scales of dilTcrent 
colours causing the beautiful markings and patterns so 
mivir-al ; but inctailic colours are due al-o to interference 
cau-cJ by minute inequahtie® of the surface, combined 
with the contained pignsent 

The classification of L'pvh} *'rn is still in a state of 
much utjcertainty. By collectors they arc fancifully 
(hvidcl into J/lrro- and Mi-ra-L'pi'loiUra. A more , 
familiar divi-jon is into RultcrfliC' and Moths, — tire former | 
being termed (or jyiurni), tbc latter Jlttivo* 
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I snoix ; paipt snort; larrse 
virn lour pairs oi aoaoinizisi x^rolcgs ^lan^ ot the sp^ctes of this 
group do iJnm*^p-r damage, to trees and garden plants. Tlic 
Tiiinds: i* an imiaene»» gronp of mostly small (ofren verj minute) 
insects, vnt)i c'ctrcmel} waning structure and hahit- They may 
alua\s l >2 divtiuguished from tte Torlnndsc b\ the long pJpi (the 
znoxilhrypair Ning somptimes strongly develop^ and exceeding 
th<* hbjal) ; the fringe^ ot the uings are usually verj long. Soxre 
of th'se minute forms arc cxc^^irely beautiful. The gronp as a 
uholc is made up of ^cry incongruous materials TlfTQj^vmd& are 
a small group at once distinguished by the rang? being split up 
into Imcar dll xsioDS, hence they hare £cen tenned “plumes.** By 
^oinf» they arc not con«ndpred* di-tinct from the Pip-aUdeSf unth 
urbitb tVre is consilcrable structural afiini^* 

XEUiioPTn:.\, — ^Tonrinembninoas and for the most part 
densely reticulate trings, more or less clothed with hairs, 
but ^^itbout true scales; %ciy frequently the haim are 
on tbc neuration only. Mouth mandibulate Metamor- 
phosis complete, but the pupa has its memheib free. 

In the outline of classification {at p. 147) proposed to 
be adopted in this article, it is stated that the K^'ViojAera 
as there indicated are considered as forming a single order, 
more as a matter of convenience than from any conviction 
of the homogeneity of the two dhisions. 

Thf Trichoptcra (or Caddi^-FlKS^ form a very natural and sharply 
dtSa'^1 group di-tiDjnn*^h*^i bj tbar Tudimcntary uioutli-partB, 

\ itli tl * CXD ption ot the t *»'0 ^Kiirs of palpii hich ait; strongly 
1, th^ inavillan pair being the longer, and^.ith ofUn the 
irriat/rnmuUro^jojnU; the antenna, setaceous; rings viUi com- 
I ir» timely simple neuration and but fe, trana-vene ncr^^s, orui- 

itinU cohered %nth hair (’hich son -times simulates lar^-Te 

(tl o^Ti as Caddls-^Vo^Ilsj nth ucIW-vcIop d thoracm and 
rial rrotrh-ts bat nthout prolega, hnng in tubes covered nth 
.xtran^oubiuatmaU; pupa lying free 

xn - n" tialcocoou, only a-ti-.e just V fore its mstamorpLos.^ , habits 
(\ ith or.- orli o cx cptions) a'lnalm. ^ 

^ It i-» cGijv'd* n.1 b\ V ’ rntcr that there is direct rcIatioiL«mp cf 
t) » TrifJot *'ra with the Zrpidoj* rfl, and tlds idea act® as Ihe hey 
to th< sch'^mc of cia«-ifi<ntiorx alopttd They are divided into 
.. ;ra far.ihcs, xiz , i^/ri Zimrop^dida:, 

L'l'.yfrirfj-, mdtepfy'h'dx, iJ/yiw/i.Wa:, and 

.hint acconlmg to the s*Tartt.n. of the maiillan- palpt Intft 

rjiv'} ’tiMx and HtiJn n -1 tdx tbe hn.e 

«n tho otlu r® the cait,® are frc", and canta about bj the imnaUs , 

in th /y<» 3 'v>//<i/hte tl c iui.a is cntclop d in a special toewn 

The r-fwatioa ®hoi-=i stron"l}-miirltd Iiomolo^'} nth th-t of 

‘^L£S,iS« ^JSX"S 

end o?a Ions b^. 

mandibles, Zc-, nnrl the lower hp iKHeath The 

the »“ch-clongatcd clmiw a^ njorercimifonn than 

agings have oi)"nKticulation,<md the Ja^aK mo 

in tLe both in imago and la^a, and 

J ‘fra js do-«. Tbej rtmarUble for the chchfomi 

f-r 

JSoro'jfoTttsB^h CTonpof smaU sutdivu.ons 

wiS s.toe£n1 ant. nn e (whiel 
Sped 

Tli-’V are again diviu-u into c The former 

lihapltidta and Sinlis maj for the* enormoml^ elou- 

(SmAe-Flies) are cqi^b no-ttrior extremity); the 

pted compn-a most!} 

larv?- subcortical, me law j-o y . ample wings, tne 

throng (but not greatly O wooded "with lateral branchial 

lan.t of which are J^Slffor the enonnon.lv 
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former often omitting a disgustiii" odour ; and the very curi- 

little Coniopterygidai, covered mth a wluti&li wax-y secretion, 

and difiering from all others in the extremely simjdo neuratiou. In 
Osmylus and Sisyra the larvas are aquatic; and those of the latter 
have been found in the interior of the freshwater sponge. 

Orthopteea. — T ypically with four densely reticulate 
unequal wings (or apterous), whereof the anterior are more 
or less coriaceous, the posterior folded under them, and 
membranous j in the most typical groups they are deflexed, 
and closely applied to the body longitudinally in repose. 
Mouth mandibulate. Metamorphosis incomplete. 

Having adopted metamorphosis as. a basis for classifica- 
tion, it became necessary to view this order after the manner 
universal amongst German systematists, and to include in 
it many groups that are ordinarily accepted as neuropterous, 
the only plan possible without the erection of independent 
orders for their accommodation. The result is that more 
absolute homogeneity from a general point of view is 
attained, and we have to deal with an order made up of 
otherwise most incongruous elements, but somewhat relieved 
by the sharpness with which the great groups are deBued. 
Keprding the two great divisions, Pseudo-Feiiroptera 
mdamo 2 ){eragemana, as a whole, the main distinction 
really consists m the fact that in the former the four wings 
are equally membranous, whereas in the latter the anterior 
pair are more or less coriaceous; another difference is in 
the head, which in the former is horizontal, whereas in the 
latter it may be described as vertical ; but this distinction 
on y applies to the typical groups. Thus there is reall? 
httle more difference than exists between the two grealt 

o..eo“er "mveisnlly placed in 

Naturally allowing the Pseudo-Neurontera tl,n ^ 

bISk iri' V 4? ““ 

must be first consiclejcd Limiceus), these 

inay bo glanced at ns fo^loire:— !»cale, the main 

may be coSrStff m^rh^S?™^ f Fabricius) 

powpi fully mandibulate moutl? s^tr 3 to their 

&c- The special peculiaiities of tbif ""lags, 

ordinaiy structure of tlie month in (including the extra- 

.noiMloc, petto, 


tarsi arc four-jointed. Bccent observations loiul to .show that Mjcci 
ally iiioparod food (comminuted wood) is provided for the larv»> 
PsoddiD arc a small group of small insects remaiknhlo for theii. 
vollcn face, setiform aiitcniin'. nnrrnwninllirtmv n»..i i ‘ 




the these come 

icniaikable for the oomparativ^fo * ™^i conditions, 

mouth paits (shared udthtLSjtoLw^^^^^^ development of the 

four wings longitudinally hoSiontal nS the 

quadrate or oblon*^ i)rotlic^r.,v ^ overlapping, the stout 

maikable as being the first in is ahso re- 

bianchias in the iniagowas dlt^ted ^n external 

?>hpv in theni^ and to be 

Jr Hia”? i»i»iiim']y as Ston?FHpV orders). 

(a™, .“noh resemble biit™^^ gi’onp, which iu general 

" l""^‘«'\ith the white Ss’ Th.. otherTid 

or Whit/* Jinf. t , prove 

Orthoplera) are social authom in + 

forming „Lt, on SmSSi ''?!? S 

spoefa, I, ovefS?”’ ‘>‘.0 *«mll. 


§!?r£'?litsb7 ^ .“s 

roIj-moiphicinsectsSst pt no more sTiBu" 

•>™'.pi.ing in mpn^rL pfer»,"4®^S 

"Oil developed, and the 


wxiii oiuiiianiy very open ncuration. Xliese Jiisccls live on fiinff 
and debns and also occasionally on dry nniinnl subslancos ns n. 
the case of the Book-Louse, ordinarily so abundant in jicdpcf» 
cpllcctions of insects, and cn-oneously snppo.scd to occasion « 
ticking like that of jd 7 iol>tuin. 

There remain two groups the position of which has occn.sioncd 
much controversy, hut uhich arc now often placed here, not lier- 
haps, because the aflinities arc very marked, but more to accommo- 
date them witliai-csting-placo in a division of 7 ,wccfo the chameters 
of which are so very elastic. *“‘*11-1618 

TJic first of these arc the considered a distinct order ■ 

by Haliday, the founder ol the name, and by Biirmcisler placed iii 
his order ffymnoflfnaf/itt as a distinct group termed rhjsopoda • hv 
some authors they aie placed in the Jlemiplcm. It istnic that £ 
mouth fonns a short roslrmn with only hristlc-like mandibles, but 
the pre.sence of distinct 2 )alpi would ajjpoar definitely to invalidate 
tho position 111 lleimplcra. Tlie wings me four in number Ivin<»- 
horizontally on tlie back and crossing at the tips ; they are veiv 
slender, membranous, without ncrvurcs or nearl:* «o, and stronSJ 
ciliated, or they may bo wanting in some species, even in theperleet 

inic*' •'“‘c familiarly known ns Thrips, and soinetiTiicJ 

occasion much danmgo to vniious kinds of plants bysuckineX 
juices, which the almost linustellatc nature of the mouth emlilot 

diamlcraf'^ «iid gmm on stnictnml 

of the above-nientioned groups is the Mallophana for 
Bn d-Licc), 11111011 it is convenient to separate from the yfwoHfnm for 
account of the stnictuic of the moutli ivlnolf ic man 
dibulatc and also carries paljii. On account 

morphoses, some place them (with the ^noplnra) as oSS the mt 
piem. *fJP>Kled ns degraded Pscudo-xYm 

bird having its particular pSsitS), bitTeTlsro^ mm'nm 

which latter the nbSn« 7’’° spccies, of 

familiar. a»^««dnnt Pcriploncta oricntalis is the most 

woKnd the arou?Sfm/^T" J^uplcxcyiicra of West- 

Jmich re?emblo®c 3 oSrm °^?«™«stcr. Externally they, 

witli pincer-Iiko annLdnfrnc ni in fonn (but 

anterior wings belim- ahlfmvfV r of the abdomen), the 

suture, and Sn 3 f,<r ft ’ aud coriaceous, separated by a 
some forms arc anteionsl • posterior wings (but 

deposited in cavities in the enrfP tbree-jointod. The eggs are 
some) by the mother. and are guaided (at any latc in 

veloped n^torialXterionfi^ strongly de- - 

The prothorax very lone • tn^; “'sects are carnivorous), 

frequently 11 anting n]f ' wings often ample 01 

niore_ coriaceous, '’ilie t rL? 


nal rcsemblaiit^to the fonnm^i”^‘+f’^®^ bavc considerable oxter- 
rial, and the insects are nhS,^"‘ the anterior legs are not rapto- 
usually much shorter than «! 

iTiimic (as do those of f im ^T^donicn. Most of tlic species 

fuch « degres St it fa ifi'rw '.“™ »?'“ *» 

insect. to luiagme one is regarding an 


The males mostlV- “ “''"zonxauy over the loldca 
le base of each anterior win/?n sound by a special stmeture at 
js made up of materials nresMif posterior. This family 

be grouiied roughly ill mg considerable diversity, but may 

for digging (Mole-Cricketsl n^ f ns the anterior legs are formed 
.-^f'^ft'dffihavethe 3 tem,n, f” (Crickets). ^ 

jointed ; the anterior w’im>s and slender; thetarsifoui- 

ordinanly has a broad .deflexed. The female 

curved ovipo.sitor snitahlo for forming 
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•grooves in bark, or earth, in which the eggs are deposited. They 
are mostly phytophagous, but in some cases carnivorous also. The 
males are usually very noisy,— with special sound-producing organs 
at the base of the anterior wing. 

Acrydiidm dilfer from the last chiefly in the antennre, which are 
shorter and thick, and in the three-jointed tarsi. The female has 
jio produced ovipositor. Tliey are phytopliagous, and the are 
-mostly laid in earthen tubes. This family includes (accordmg to 
modern classification) the true Locusts, nohvithstanding the appli- 
cation of the term to the last-mentioned. Sound is produced by 
fiiction of the hind thighs against the nervures of the anterior 
uings. 

Tiie Orthoptcra have here been treated in a somewhat more de- 
tailed manner than other orders, on account of the bearing of the 
materials on the classification of insects in general, and the sharply 
•differentiated nature of these materials in i)aiticular. 

Hemptera. — T his order consists of insects of very vary- 
ing structure. Primarilj" there are two great divisions, 
known as Heieropiera and Ilomoptera, by some considered 
•distinct orders. The points in which they agree consist 
especially in an imperfect metamorphosis, and the structure 
of the mouth, which latter is of a very simple nature, 
consisting of an elongated articulate tube formed by an 
extension of the labium into a suctorial organ, concealed iii 
Avhich are bristle-like mandibles and maxillae, and probably 
rudiments of maxillary palpi. The tarsi have from one to 
■three joints. 

In the Heteroptera (or true Bugs) the anterior wings are horizontal, 
-and composed of two distinct parts, the basal i)ortion (or corium) 
being coriaceous, and the apical portion (or membrane, often unde- 
veloped) being membranous witli distinct longitudinal neuratioti, 
wliicli latter is only faintly indicated in the coriaceous portion. In 
repose the membranous portion of one wing overlaps that on the 
•other. The posterior wings are concealed under the anterior, folded, 
membranous, and vdth only few nervures. Apterous forms arc not 
uncommon, and sometimes* the posterior wings arc wanting. This 
division is ag;dii divided into two, Gj/mnoccratn and Crpploccrata, 
in the former of whicli the antennse are composed of few elongate 
•slender joints, wliilc in the latter the joints are still fewer, short 
-and thick, and ordinarib* concealed under the head- 3 kIodem writers 
have erected a multitude of small subdivisions which cannot be 
•enumerated here. TJic Gym'noccrata are broadly divided into the fol- 
loAring families, viz., ScnteUcridic, Pcnffflomidw, Corcida:, Bcr^/fida:, 
Lygxidx^ Capsids:, Tingididx, Ilcdiiviidcc, Emesidve, and SaMUliv, 
foundedon different points in the structure of tlie antenna;, rostrum, 
scutellum of mesothorax, tarsi, &c. They are terrestrial, and suck 
the juices of plants or animals. The entire family are 

probably blood-suckere, and members of other families as above 
given arc notorious for a similar habit, amongst wliicli may be par- 
ticularly noticed tlic genus Acanlhia (including the Bed Bug); but 
the^ greater part are plant bugs. ^lost of them are remarkable for 
‘emitting a peculiar and often disgusting odour. The Cryptoccrata 
•are entirely water bugs, often of extraordinary form, and sometimes 
^gautic in size. They include the families Hydromdrirlx, Gcnddic, 
Galgulidx, NcpUUc, and Koioncctidx. They prey upon animals. 
One genus {Halohatcs) is remarkable for its habits, being 

found on the surface of the ocean veiy far from land. ^lany otliera, 
such ^Notoneda (Water Boatmen or Toe-Bitera), Nepa, Eanaira, 
•kc.y aro very familiar insects. 

The Hoxnoptera have the wings for the most part deflexed, and the 
^interior pair not separated into two parts. Often all the wings arc 
membx-anous, ^vith strong nermres ; in others the anterior pair is 
*^^*^ceous. The diidsion regarded as a whole is very polymorphic. 
The tnie Homoptcra hare three-jointed tarsi. They may be divided 
into Cicadidx (remarkable for the sound-producing organs at the 
base of the abdomen of the male), Fulgoridx (known as Lantern- 
Flies, but now known to produce no light ; having the head greatly 
'prolonged in front), Lystndx, Cixiidic (comprising man}’ little plant- 
iwyiliers), Isstdm, Berbidx, FlatidXy TdtigomdridXy Mcmhracidx 
(ofte^t most extraordinary forms), Cfci'cojn'daJ (included iu which is 
the Cuckoo-Spit Insect), LedridXy and JassidXy — all vegetable 
medera. Tliemore aberrant Homoptcra include well-marked groups. 
The are small-''-' ' . torial insects with four 

membranous wings whic deflexed in repose, and 

TOth veiy narrow prothorax, and eight- to ten -jointed antenna; ; 
they often occasion much , damage; the lan’Jc are frequently 
^vered with a cottony secretion. The Ajtlndx are the familiar 
llant-Lice, the winged forms of which have those organs mem- 
branous,^ and often extended in repose. The antennre arc five- to 
seven-jointed. The diversity in form and habits is enormous, and, 
-as IS well-known, there are winged and apterous forms in the same 
species, and pavtlienogenetic generation of the .most extraordinaiy 
nature ; and the same species ma^^ be both oviparous and viviparous. 
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Most of them void a sweet secretion from alKlominal tubes, known 
as honej^-dew, for which they are “milked ” by ants. ' The destrac- 
tion they occasion to plants is very great ; as a now too faniiliai 
instance of this, the Phylloxera vaslatrix of the grape-vine may he 
cited. Coccidx (or Scale Insects) have the male two-winged, the 
jemale apterous, and Imng all her life as a fixed “scale” on plants, 
the organs bein^ of tlie most nzdimentaiy nature ; the eggs lying 
under the scale in great numbers ; the tarsi with only one joint ; 
parthenogenesis occurs also in this group ; the male in its earlier 
stages lives under a special scale. The Cochineal Insect is one of 
the best knou-n in this group. The little famil}" Alcurodidx con- 
sists of minute insects covered with a white waxy secretion. They 
have four almost nerveless wings in both sexes, two-jointed tarsf, 
the abdomen without secreting tubes, and do not live under scales. 

In the Hcmiiytci'a it is now the fasliion to include the Anoplura, or 
true Lice (some also place here the Malloidiaga or Bird-Lice), a 
degraded form of this order, -without metamoi'phosis. Here it is 

S referred to let them rtst in "this article, even although some ’writei's 
^ 0 not consider then* true insects. The mouth parts certainly have 
indications of a rostrum, and there are no pal^d, and, but for the 
absence of metamorphosis, there would be little difficulty in fixing 
the position here as without doubt. Ail, as is well-known, are 
cpizoic parasites on man and other Mammalia, each species being 
coufmed to a special host, while attempts have been made to prove 
that the Head-Louse {Pcdieuhis capitis) varies accoiding to the races 
of men to which it is attached. Perhaps the Crab-Louse {Phthirins 
jyxihis) is regaixled with greater disgust than is bestowed upon any 
other living creature. 

CoLLE^iBOLA and Thysaotra. — In tile introductory notes 
to this article (p. 141) it is stated that “ although it is 
not difficult to define an insect, speaking broadly, there are 
certain small groups that do not satisfactorilj^ fall into the 
class as limited by strongly-defined lines of demarcation.'* 
The writer there had especially in view those lice known 
as Malloi)Jiaga and Anoplnraj and the two groups indicated 
in the heading of this section, groups in which metamoi - 
jihosis, the ke}' of his ideas as to classification, and embody- 
ing an essential requisite in an insect according to common 
acceptance, is wanting. In the time of Linureus, when we 
were only outside the threshold of knowledge, it may have 
been sufficient (and perhaps prudent) to include these 
groups in an order But accumulation of knowledge 

soon dispersed that incongruous order. Such of its 
elements as could vdth justice be considered insects have 
been distributed amongst the various orders. We have not 
hesitated here to regard the Mallo2:>haga as degraded 
Pseudo^Nexiroptera^ nor the Anoplura as equally degraded 
Ileniiptera^ notwithstanding that some veterans in entomo- 
logical science may still dispute their position as true insects. 
Thero is a breaking-point to elasticity even in ideas ol 
classification, and with regard to the Collenibola and 
Thysamira we gladly avail ourselves of the assertion of 
Lubbock to the effect that they are scarcely within the pale 
of the true hisectai notwithstanding the efforts made to 
locate them in Uiat convenient refuge for the destitute, the 
Pseiido'Neui-optera. It is certain that the writers in the 
present work on other classes of Arthropoda will not accept 
them, and it becomes necessary that they should not be 
forgotten. If insects at all, they have in the process of 
evolution lost the chief attributes of insects, or have never 
acquired them. Generally both groups are accepted as 
Thysamira^ or as forming two families — Poduridx ( = CoU 
lembola) and Lepismatidx ( = Thysanura), 

In tlie Collembola the antennoe are short, thick, and few-jointed ; 
the eyes are composed of groups of simple “ ej-e-spots ** (much as in 
the larvre of true insects) vaiying in number ; the mouth organs 
mandibulate, subject to moditications of a liaustellate nature ; tlie 
palpi quite rudimentary ; the abdomen consisting of six segments, 
and ordinarily provided beneath with a saltatory apparatus (which 
may, liowever, be rudimentaiy) ; no caudal setfe. The body is often 
clothed with prismatic scales, not unlike those of Lcpidoptcra, 
Ordinarily they are minute animals, living in damp_ idaces, ant? 
sometimes found gregariously’. An elongate form is the most 
general, but Smynthurus and Papirius arc short and obese. 
Lubbock recognizes six fiiinilics. 

Tlie tnie Thysannra are elongate creatures, not unlike the larvM 
of Ephcmcridx in form. The antenna; are long, slender, andmnlti- 
articulate j the eyes large, compound, and contiguous (or absent) ; 

XIII — 20 
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the montt mandibulatc ; the palpi ffSck 

.•onsistin" often segments, \nth long caudal appendages. 
foSfee famUicl. In some of the geTiera the scales fonn beau- 

iff SJipio objeots; in “"..SlSIi.Kl i 

Tntisma sacc/j^riTi/r— sometimes termed the Sihci Fish is a 
famiSr example of Thjsanura. The genus Campodca is cspeci.-dl} 
interesting abUing considered by some as the lepresentative of the 
punitive form of insect, sybencc all others have been evolved. 

GcnLi SrnKsf-^/^ki.l.y anV W. Spe(ce, Wrodacl.on 
p^fnmninnit 4 vols. 1815 1817* »»(! 1S2C, iicw ctlitlon in 1 ISoG; the latter 
ana ii. of the first iilition; J. 0. tVcst^optl .4« 
/^Schflu fo *L J/flbTern dasstficnlion 0/ /nJ«/.s 2 vols., 1R3MSI0 ; H. «u^ 
incister Manual of rnfomoloffv, translated by Slmcknid, London, ISuG; A. S, 
Packnid Guide (o the Study w/s,6th edition. New ^ ork, 18 1 8 ; L. Blancliaul, 

m^^ede^InHctes, 2 vols., Paris, 1845 ; C. E. A. Gerelackti, /{ff/K75wr7i derZoo- 
tnnie. vol 11 Lcipsic. 18C3 ; ]M. Girai-d, Z« InsccUs: tvattc ^lemaitaiic iVllnto- 
ParTs, 1S73-ISS0, in progress. Geopnphical Dlfti ibntion :-A. K. tt allacc. 
The Gcogiaphiral DUtnbutwn of AmmdlK, 2 vols., London, lhi6. Id,, /.7n«ci 
Life, London, 1830 Economic Entomology :-J. Curtis Tcrrm /nw/5, London, 
1850* J T. Ratzebiirg, Die rotft-'Imetlen, 3 ^ols.* Bcilin, 1839-1844 \ J. II. Kal-^ 
tenbach! Die Pdatizenfeinde aus der KJasse der Infelten, Stuttgart, 1874 ; D. 
Mium, Foidzoo’ogie: /;«ec/e», 2 1 ols., BerUn, 1874-1875; E. L. Taschenberg, 
Dntomo^ogie ftie Gai tner tind Gartenfreimde, Lcipsic, 1874 ; C. V. Riley, Reports 


on Noxious and Dcnrjicial /nereis of the State of Missouri, G vols., JcfTctfion CUv, 
1S70-18T7 * Pcc nUo Knby and Spcncc. nt supra, Tn^icct^ and the rcrtllizatlon ol 



>l nntpmw and P/iJ/Mofopw, 1889*, U. Owen, Lecture^ on tAc CowjJararice Aimfomy 
and rhuftologv of /nrertfOmta, 2d edition, 1835; 0. T. E. voii Sichold, Lehrhuch 
dcr rcrgteichenden Anatomic der xciibiUo^cn Tfncrr, Beilin, ISIS; Id,, ..ITVwe 
Parthenogenesis i/i Moths and Dees, trnnslntcd by W. S. Dollns, Txmdon, 1857 ; 
C, Gepenbaur, Grtindriss der vcrglciehnnie Anatomic, 2 Mils., Lclp«‘!c, 1877; T.IL 
Huxley Manual of the Anatomi/ of InvrrteVratcd Animah, 1877 ; E. Brandt, 
nitlclcs In the Horse Socit tads Pniotnologiex Rosuav, Si iVteisbnig; F, M. Bal* 
four A TYeatisc on Coviparaiire Dinbri/ofogg, 2 vols., ISSO; A, Gnmgce, /Viysfo- 
fooicaf Chemistrv of the Animal DodiLvoU I , ISSO. AIclainorpbo«cs Lubtiock, 
Origin and Afetamorphoses of Injects, 1874; 5f, Glinul, ZfS M^tamoipho^ts des 
Insrctes, Tai\s, 1874, and the gcneial handbooks iiollctd above. ChiMificntion 
and Special Entomoiogy An annlvbls of the ^a^lous fcclicmcs proposed by Hie 
pilncipalsystcmatlsis is to be found in the works noticed under the heading 
•‘General Handbooks” up to the date of their piibllentlon; those hy Kirby 
and Spence, Westwood, Bnrmclster, I*ackank and Ger^t'uckcr arc inostrccom* 
mcTuhd. For a much condensed account, F. 1*. J*n'*coo*8 Zo* logical ClasiU 
fxcatxon, 2d edition, 1880, w ill be found useful. For Information on special onlcra 
or grcuips of Injects, reference ••liouhl be made to Ibo “Kegi'tcr” at the end of 
the second %oluinc of Hagen’s D\hUotlu.ea Untomologica, or lothc German llcridiit 
I and tile English Zoological Record, (R. M'L) 


INSPIRATION is the Latin equivalent of ^eoTn'euoria, 
and is used to express the fact that holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Spirit of God. The idea is not 
exclusively Christian or Jewish; pagans have had their 
inspired speakers and writers and their ideas of inspiration, 
and these earlier pagan notions have had their effect on some 
of the forms which the Christian doctrine has assumed. 

The classical languages contain many words and phrases 
expressive of this idea, e.g. 6eo<f}6pot{Msc\x.,Agam. 1160), 
Beo-avevcrroi (Plut., ii. 904 sq . ; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 15), deo-p6-oi 
{Iliad and Odgsseg, passim), evOeoi (Plato, Plixdr. 244), 
paivopei'oi, divino mtmine afflati, divino S2nritu instincti, 
inspirati, furentes. Artistic powers and poetic talents, 
gifts of prediction, the warmth of love, and the battle 
frenzy were all ascribed to the power of the god pos- 
sessing the man inspired. And these words were taken 
over into Christian theological writing, and used to describe 
what J ewish and Christian divines have called inspiration. 
This transference of terms, which was unavoidable, pro- 
duced, however, a certain confusion of thought; for pagans 
and Christians meant by inspiration two different things. 
When a pagan described inspiration, he did so by stating 
the marks of the state into which the inspired person fefi 
when the fit seized him ; a Christian theologian on the 
utuer hand was chiefly concerned with the result of inspira- 
lion. W hat the inspired person said or did or commanded 
was of less moment to the pagan philosopher than the fact 
that he was possessed, that he was passive in the hands of 
the inspiring deity, that he was no longer himself but the 
god who for the moment dwelt in him and used him as 
he might_ an inanimate instrument. But in Christian 

to do with the belief 
that God has wholly committed to writing” His reve- 
lation, and the psychological character of the state of 
inspiration is of small account compared with the fact that 

l““y has for its result that 
Gods revelation has so been committed to writin«^ that 
men have it pemanently, fully, and in an infalliblv°trust- 
TOrtliy way. In ^g,a„ litaratate is anXa 

pnmanlyto menwho have been possessed: in BiblicaHnd 
ecclesiastical language its primary use is to denote tlie 
wntmgs wbicb are the result otLpiratlon i?," weS^ 
in the mouth of a pagan mean primarilv thp T»«rM..vi • ? 
state, in the m„n^„? „ CbrislKe; mSeS 
tenstics of a hook or set of writings. cuarac- 

The doctrine of inspiration in Christian theolo^ contains 

Sr i ® psychological state of tfe persoHs 

inspired, and when it does enter into such details we may 


generally trace their presence back to the influence of 
pagan ideas or words; it has to do with the characteristics 
of the writings which have been inspired. In short, the 
problem of inspiration in Christian theology very much 
comes to this: — ^lu the Bible vre have God’s revelation 
wholly committed to writing ; what are we to infer from 
this about the Bible 1 And the varying onsAvers given to* 
this question form the history of the doctrine. Thcologj' 
distinguishes between revelation, in.sinration, and the canon 
of Scripture. Revelation is the objective approach of God 
to man, God entering into human life and histoiy for* 
man’s salvation ; Scripture is the record of this revelation, 
and inspiration provides that the record is complete and. 
trustworthy ; while the canon of Scripture gives the list of 
inspired writings. 

It docs not belong to an historical article like this to* 
describe more minutely the doctrine of inspiration or its 
basis in Scripture and in the Christian experience; all 
that can bo done here is to state as concisely as possible 
various answers made to the main problem involved. 

1. Jeioish Theologians . — Our knowledge of the opinions- 
of ancient Jewish thinkers about inspiration comes chiefly 
from the Apocrypha, from Josephus, and from Philo 
Judajus. The writers of the Apocrypha do not give us- 
any theory or doctrine of inspiration, but it may be easily 
gathered from what they say that they regarded the* 
Scriptures of the Old Testament as the word of God, and. 
therefore worthy of all reverence. It is in 1 hlacc. xii. 9“ 
that the expression ra /3i^\'a ra. ayia is first used of Old 
Testament books ; and it is evident that the Pentateuch or*' 
the books of the law wore held in special reverence, hut 
beyond this we do not find a doctrine of inspiration. Nor 
does Josephus formally state or discuss the dogma in his* 
writings, but his language shows that he and his contem* 
poraries believed that the Old Testament Scriptures were 
the word of God. The Old Testament ho calls prophecy, 
and he declares that down to the time of Artaxerxes there 
was a regular succession of prophets which since then has 
ceased {Contra A 2 >ion., lib. i. c. 8.). It is Philo who first" 
seeks to give a theory of inspiration, and he does so by 
bringing the reflexions of Plato upon the pagan inspiration 
or ^avia to explain the J ewish doctrine. Following Plato, 

1 hilo saj’s that inspiration is a kind of “ ecstasy,” and be- 
seems to imply that the degree of inspiration is greater in 
proportion to the unconsciousness or at least to the 
passivity of the man inspired. The prophet, he says, does 
not speak any words of his own, he is only the instrument 
ot God, w'ho inspires and who speaks througk him {De- 
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SpectaUhtis Legthns^ § 8) ; but he says that there are 
degrees of inspiration, and that all portions of Scripture 
are not equally inspired, or at least have not the same 
depth of inspiration. Closes has the first place in the scale 
of inspired writers ; lie is while others are 

Mwrorewsr crarpoi, paOrjraC^ fliaowat, ^j^oinyrat, yi'c5pi/xot ; 
but this idea of degrees of inspiration, a conception 
borrowed from Plato, does not seem to prevent Philo from 
thinking that the very words of the Old Testament uerc 
all ins})ircd of God {ViL 2, § 7). It was also a 
common opinion among the Pabbinb of the early Jliddlc 
Ages that the inspiration of the Old Testament required 
that, not mciely the thoughts and words of Scripture, 
but even the vowel points and accents uerc themselves 
of divine origin ; but this idea seems to have been com- 
patible with the theory that there uere three degrees of 
in‘;pvration, the highest being the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch and the lowast that of the Uagiographa. 

2. CAurc/i Fathers . — ^The early Christian chinch 
seems to have simply taken over the Jewish views about 
the inspiration of the Old Testament; and, when the New 
Testament canon was complete, they transferred the same 
characteristics to the New Testament writing also. It is 
evident that the early fathers of the churcli wished to teach 
that the complete knowledge of the salvation of God 
revealed in Chrkt was to bo found in the Holy Scriptures 
because they were the book of God, but it is difficult to 
gather any consistent doctrine of inspiration from their 
writings and when they do speak of inspiration it seems 
ns if they ucrc thinking more of the psychological process 
going on in the mind of the inspired man than of the result 
in the character of an inspired book* It was perhaps 
difficult for men educated in the principles of heathen 
philosophy to avoid applying their early belief about the 
pagan izaim to explain or define the Christian jdca^ of 
inspiration. At all events we find the doctrine of inspira- 
tion described under such metaphors m the Platomsts 
were accustomed to use : the inspired writer was the Ijre, 
and the Holv Spirit the plectrum ; the svriter was the vase, 
and the Spirit fdled it; and Montanus could appeal to 
the almost unanimous idea of the church that prophecy 
implied both passivity and ecstasy. Tliis view of inspira- 
tion was strengthened by the Apologists, vrho were accus- 
tomed to plead for the credibility of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures by appealing to the oracle of Dodonn, to the 
supernatural character of the Sibylline books, an o 
universally accepted fact of /rawo. Ongen, who so fre- 
quently anticipates later criticism, was one of the cailiest 
theologians who really attempted to construct a f«cory of 
inspiration. He said that the Scriptures contain the 
plenitude of the Holy Spirit, and that there svas nothing in 
the law nor in the gospel which had not come dmyn to us 
from the fulness of the Divine Hajesty. Inspire ion, 
declared, prcsen'cd the writers from any faults o 
and made it impossible to say that 
superfluous in Scripture. He got over difficu 
by allegorical interpretations, or by declaring th t , 
like a teacher, accommodates Himself to the eg 
civilization in various ages. Dut i 

early centuiic-s was hindered from considering^ 
trine of inspiration on all its sides by two " 

Throughout the early church the common opin P 
vailed that the Scriptures were of great 
nnce and promoted the edification of tjjg 

tho church scarcely set itself seriously to ask how 
sSipturof edified believers and in what their pracUcal 
imnortanco consisted; yet these questions bore ’>1’° 

ri<'ht understanding of Qno^tici 

however that ever since the early conflicts with Gno^stic^m 
[he churoh ^ tempted to look upon Scripture as primarily 
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a means of information, and not go much a means of 
grace. The Scriptures edified because they instructed, 
and were of importance because they gave information not 
otherwise attainable ; and so inspiration, whatever else it 
was, came to be regarded as the means whereby that 
information was kept correct. It had been always held 
that the divine agent in inspiration was the Holy Spirit, 
but the precise function of the Spirit was not clearly defined. 
The early theologians, when discussing the inspiration of 
the apostles, forgot the writing in describing the writers, 
and enlarged on the powers communicated to them by the 
Spirit of God to guide the church, to work miracles, and to 
foretell the future. The promise of the Spirit, however, was 
not confined to the apostles; all believers were to share in 
it. Justin Martyr speaks of the miraculous powers of the 
apostles, and of the spiritual gifts of all Christians, as if the 
two were the same; and Tertullian, while he does draw a 
distinction between the inspiration of the apostles and that 
common to all believers, declares that the difference is one 
of degree, the inspiration of believers being only partial 
inspiration. Out of these conflicting tendencies there 
j emerged in due time a double doctrine of inspiration. The 
i Scriptures were inspired to teach infallible truth, and 
believers were inspired also with something of the same 
kind of inspiration to interpret this infallible truth. For 
though it w’as not distinctly stated, yet still there were 
intimations of what was to come 'Whenever the Eible is 
looked on as altogether or even chiefly a means of know- 
ledge, and not as a means of grace also, the intellectual 
aspect overcomes or drives into the background the concep- 
tion of the Bible as a grace-giving power, and there is 
need of infallible interpretation as well as of infallible 
delivery' of the propositions which convey the knowledge. 
In short, the doctrine was in such a state that at any 
moment it might crystallize into a theory that would 
practically deny to the ordinary believer the saving use of 
Scripture as a means of grace. The occasm was furnished 
by Jlontanism, which revived within the^ Christian church 
the old pagan idea of /lavia, and applied it not to tne 
ori^dnal Scriptures but to the infallible interpretation of 
Scripture. The Montanist prophets claimed to be psse^^sed 
of the Spirit as the Old Testament prophets had been, but 
this inspiration they used, not so much to give addition^ 
Periptures, as to give authoritative exposition ofthe Senp- 
turef already delivered to the church. Theologians 

ccstasv were marks of inspiratiou, but none the Je.s m 
the real essence of Hontanist prophecy find its way into the 

11. was . double doMnn. » 
f-to ms[umti.u ot ScnptTO ulicb Jj- lS 

they communicated was correct, and 

ssatssas 

inspiration of the Bible cam infalUblv true. The 

doctrinal truths contained m it were is 

Schoolmen also infalUbiUty in 

primarily doctrinal, V delivery; and so 

interpretation as well important as the 

the inspiration of tiSe went on the infallible 

infallibility of ^ ^nd side by side with an 

interpretations were ®°J®®j® 4 |jJle tradition or the official 
infallible Scripture t^® logical Schoolmen, 

interpretation of Smptu fothers 
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rather than in propositions, that if the Bible was altogether 
a communication of doctrinal truth there was much in 
the Scriptures which had not at first sight that appearance. 
The long histories, the tables of genealogy, did not contain 
doctrinal statements, or give rules of holy living. Were 
these portions inspired 1 The question does not require to 
be raised if we believe that inspiration implies simply that 
God has fully committed His revelation to writing, and that 
revelation is above all things God entering into human life 
and history for the salvation of His people ; for then the 
whole course of the history, with all the facts as well as 
the doctrines, contains the revelation. But if we take 
revelation to be only the delivery of doctrines, the question 
arises and disturbs our theory of inspiration. The fathers 
solved every difficulty here by appealing to allegorica’ 
interpretation, for allegory will turn the driest statistical 
details into a moral or doctrinal code ; but the Schoolmen 
were too dryly logical to be quite content with this 
explanation. They accepted the allegorical senses of 
Scripture, but many of them held, like Thomas Aquinas 
{Summn ii. 2, qu. 1, art 6 j qu. 2, art. 2), that there were 
two kinds of inspiration in Scripture, the direct, which is 
to be found where doctrinal and moral truths are directly 
taught, and the indirect, which appears in historical pas- 
sages, whence the doctrinal and moral can only be in- 
directly evtdved by the use of allegorical interpretation. 
Many different opinions, however, were held about the 
details of the doctrine. Gregory the Great called the 
writers of Scripture the calami of the Holy Spirit, to 
denote how entirely the Bible was the work of God; while 
Agobard of Lyons asserted that the inspiration of Scripture 
did not exclude the presence of grammatical errors. 
Tiioinns Aquinas was content to say simply that God is 
the author of Scripture {Simma 1, qu. 1, art. 10) ; but 
elsewhere he discusses at some length the psychological 
aspoct.s of the inspiration of the prophets. 

4. Tlie Reformers placed the authority of Scripture above 
the decrees of popes and councils, above the opinions of 
the fathers, above the whole digest of official interpreta- 
tions of Scripture which made tradition. They regarded 
Scripture ii.s the judge in all controversies in matters of 
faith and doctrine, and as the source whence came every 
article of belief; but besides this they held that Scripture 
was a means of grace, a principle of salvation, a means of 
awaken mg the new life in the hearts of God’s peopla This 
vas the real gist of the Beformation doctrine of Scripture • 
riiKs was the main part in the contribution which the 
Kefonners made to the doctrine of the word of God. The 
fathera had spoken of the practical importance of Scripture 
and Its power for edification, but they had placed these 
qualities in a secondary position, and in the scholastic 

’^^^sarded as little more than a 
qinrr) for doctrines. The Reformers insisted that all 
doctrines must come from Scripture; they held that the 
Sciipturc was the .book of the all-wise God, and las 

but f ‘"Otters of religious coutroversy, 

but they also held that above all the Scripture was thl 
-.word of the Spirit, and that its main use was to pierce the 

SiS rr'T- tc ths ErtoS; L 

c vS ;n»piratio„ of Scriptan=Iay fa tlfa 
but (he^ held that the special nature of insiiiration must 
oe derived from the purpose of God in this matter. God 
I \ committed llis rcvclition to writing they arwued nnf 
merely to impirt new knowledge to men bnt%uf\ 1 
principally to awaken His people to a new ’life • mid this 

K ir.itirm. fhu..; the Heforraation doctrine of inspiration 

t-i rS ' ''' somewhat simflar, was 

tcalJ 3 different from the patristic and medieval theories. 


and it became more closely allied with the written Scrip, 
tures, and paid less attention to the writers. It taught 
that Scripture as a whole, and the parts of Scripture looked 
at as parts of the one whole, were designed to be a means 
of grace, to awaken a new life in God’s people, through the 
work of the Spirit, and thus the doctrine ot inspiration was 
at once brought into connexion with and yet clearly 
separated from the spiritual illumination shared by all 
believers. It is allied because both the inspiration ot 
Scripture and the enlightening work of the Spirit in the 
hearts of believers are parts of the plan of God whereby 
by His means of grace through the work of the Spirit He 
gathers believers into His kingdom ; it is quite distinct, 
for by it God wholly commits His revelation to writing, 
and so makes the Scripture able to appeal with the very 
power of God to the hearts and consciences of men. In 
this way the doctrine of inspiration was advanced a stage 
beyond what it had before reached, and indeed was raised 
to a higher platform. It was now seen that inspiration 
secured that the Scriptures should be instinct with God’s 
power for salvation, as well as full of the knowledge which 
God has pleased to communicate to man. And thus in 
the hands of Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli the doctrine oi 
inspiration had for its correlative the doctrine of the 
Testimoninm Spiritus Sancti ; the two doctrines supported 
and explained each other. The second raised the first out 
of the region of mechanical dictation, the first prevented 
the second degenerating into a mystical enthusiasm. The 
Reformers were content to leave the doctrine of inspiration 
without much further definition, but they took the full 
advantage of the spiritual form of the doctrine to use great 
freedom with the letter of Scripture, Their successors 
acted otherwise, 

5. The Protestant Scholastic for the most part treated the 
Reformers’ doctrineof inspiration very much in the same way 
as the Schoolmen had treated the doctrine of the fathers 
They did not deny the spiritual side of the doctrine; they 
maintained that Scripture was a means of grace, a power of 
God to salvation ; but they did not bring this side forward 
much in their discussions about inspiration. They dwelt 
on the fact that inspiration secured accuracy, rather than 
1 brought with it spiritual power. They 

asked, men Scripture is the word of the all-wise God, what 
does this imply? And the answers were various. Gerhard 
held that it implied that the writers were the “pens,” the 
hands, the “ amanuenses ” of the Holy Ghost. We may 
with propriety, he says, caU the prophets and the apostles 
amanuenses Dei, Christi, manus et Spiritus sive tabel- 
hones sive notarios.” Calovius and Quenstedt say the 

everything in Scripture Hornes 
frora_ the infallible divine assistance and direction, from a 

Holy Spirit; and 
Scripture is inspired it is of infallible 
canonical Scripture con- 
in ficj n! in tbe very slightest error either 

It s S word; whatever things it relates, all and every 

very highest truth, whether th^ 

verbal -^therT is chronological, topographical, or 

fnrltf,’ ? Ignorance, no want of knowledge, no • 

Sr of the'!? Scripture.® The 

saltern rotpsHf^n puncta ipsa, sive punctorum 

0cd-n'cu(T-nc ” ft qnoad res, turn quoad verba 
investiorations inf fi® Cappellus, led by his 

maintaTned thnf fl? * ® ^’^^Vinity of the Hebrew points, 
S demald Vl/ Scripture did not neces- 

that^opl? ^ accuracy m details; and he declared 

as w^tve ‘editions 

ue have now, but never did exist, for manuscripts 
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pliow' «1)ecn'i>-.ncic'« which c.ini»)t ho cxplainctl on tlio theory 
of witfnl or ijivolnnt iry ini'-takt' of copyi'l.*. 

ThfSociiiiirH jtnd ccrtaiti Armirii'iii«. Mich if' Tipi'-copitH, 
\\hn st.irlt'.i with the idf.-i tint the lUblo i< pimply » coin- 
inunic.ition of knowlcdi^c, nntl *<» tovi\c(l thcinwliwvarnU i. 


tlmt arc ailaptivo in cliamctcr, but pursued without neces- 
j paty knowledge of the relation between the means employed 
' and the ends attained. 'We must, however, remember that 


uu ullua. 

Tliurn UlO nf»; oiiifOVi'r I.«ii i/u-v j uuiaiii'j miu lu in*jnut;b aic Mmilatly 

u-tnllv rv''*' ri * ihit Uw'* c! »rtrinr.l of the Bible » perb^nned by all individuals of a 5pecie.s under the stimulus 

v.tri^ msphu! t!j»* iu"l'»ric:il lu-t. Cdixtu-' in • hupplied by the s-amc appropriate circumstances, whereas 
t*jo Kuthtntn (’iiurv'h held n ? » irnilnr opinion. J adjU‘*ti\c actions due to reason ore variously performed by 
Vi In r\‘v. ut tint*,'- the <lMctrin*» of in**piniti»m h;:«* ^ ditbrent indiw'dunb. Lastly, ins(incti\c actions are only 
- rAmA m^ny vf width hr*\. but ^l!^bt ; performed under particular circmn^lanccs which ha^e been 

r Hint lion witli titlrr the l^fornritifn or ih^ jjRdioc.d t fa'qutnlly experienced during the life historj’ of the species, 


[Jl tltn'T tne '•'•H t inning vnw 

All t'hnif thit the iffpirntn'ii of rt^rip'urc j v.hertas tationnl actions are performed under \ancd cir- 
. •I'. i fb. r» \L .‘ii.n of (ii-'i 1 , i- hct n c»mniit' .1 t« miiiFtanu', and terte to meet novel exigencies which may 
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t, tf. v.ut'.t.t t'> -il'i -iny thing ‘pcidly it:{ >n!-.li;nl 

.tb^int tlo' r i‘f ^v^L^t^’n t*» wntinr* i-nd 

UHt't. lir.t h’ft Hi' Tt-vrl/d 'H r'“onb 1 in th 


oritirt’- Ti''- • who hold int*;r..li'tir \i''W of ri 1 itioo ! never beroru have occurred even in tbc life history' of the 

i.-'ht'-"i"-r>!n!fm t-‘ a f pptituh'fxr and. •ymif.thy I imli\ulin1. _ 

with r. ti'd .If. .... d M- .ml inith. < tth- rs.-ilth-uj. h !i. w'ng • All instinct., prohahly nro-T in one or other of two wa}.E. Onpn rf 
mih‘'MiVr:.-.-«".K-1-ir..r.,r,.froJ:tf.n.ho!dthitth.rei ( Hy the cfrcrl-s of hah.t in 

^ ^ " ** — ii](,>ntal aclivitiCA winch wtic onginally intclhgcnt become, 

a*« it were, stcrcotvpcd into pernmnciit instinct*?. Just as 
» s.t it.-' t;.M l.-‘l UI- rrvr'.,'.i..u f‘ I- i • ‘ *« w. ‘ in the life-time of the indiiidual adaptive actions which 
r.V4 ^Vc iVilIid.nr bs «!.. h .d ,.iba', a ' were originally inloingent may by frequent repeti ion 

ih. ;'^.ii>,w\*'f th-Mdritu .It: hcl.t' . become nntomatie, fo in the hfc-linic of the hpccics ncUons 

'"T .’!. / V^'h.r^.l•^ r' Vi vd Ilf. , origin. ally intelligent, i».iy, by frequent repetition and 

'T'.'Ji.*’ *. /■', ■ , ,v k , ,, nr,. iiMpirtd htrtdilv, to write thiir cllccls on the iicn-ous system that 

.dd ri...:r.f . d'.'-.n..’ t-ia- j ' <• htt'tr i^ prtp.in.(l. even Irforc individunl experience, to 

and tl.f. p.rt* jy in-pit .tt- n ■ perform ad.iplivc actions mechanically which in prcwoius 

{hr'.l.:i,.n. j..'-; inf'riM t! ’ b.. I ’ V‘, j l' Jure iK^rformcd inleiligently. This mode of 

and '.fi-d V'; tin'.: ‘ eri/m of iiiMincts h.T= been nj.proprialely 0.111011 the 

t t-'-r s.-ry ttd.giit'-ir.r.r. Mi n<' t d » ” , intelligence.” (U) The other mode of origin 

to i.b- -.-ti- t’at I 1 ti.Tii^ r i! "'hy' ' ',V'*P.r'r ' coiri'N'ln natiiwll-clccti'in, or surthal of the fittcist, con- 
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1 V‘n*rnitl‘K*» fin.r.ti.'i). tli cht'f town of a cirri', in 

rov.'n.m' ni district of GnmbiM.' 'n !>'•. I’ni- li. ‘ItiiMiA 
at th- p-irit wh-n. th- .‘inr- r..p oul J"'” 

th" i-rc.ol, ab-Mt mil. • . t't of KiMiir-ber.'. 1 

of n'l aiq." *.1 and i,thcrc'»i»i , i.'i 1 of "• lefofin’i ori 
the .b‘trlct, and ha' a cl-md. r of r.'mnn rre. a '»> p t» , 
n trvi'.fii i'if:». « u il 'ch'.d of the fir*t '‘‘ *1'^' 
otl.: r.-cho..b. In tcrbnr;: i- an n'-ti'C '<> 
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ourl-:** xn luuwnu v. . . 

tiniioudy prc-criing actioiib which, nltlioiigh never inteln- 
ucut, \tt happen to have been of benefit to tho ammals 
which firit clmticcd to perform them. Thus, for 
t.io the inMinct of incubation. It is quite imimssib e that 
am- aninnl cm etcr base kcj.t il.s eggs warm wilh tlie 
int-UiKcnl piin>®-c «f hatching out their contents, .10 we 

Si Sv Mippo'o that the incubating in'iinct bc^n by 

w.innd.rof.dcd animals showing that kind of * 

S ec-s which we find to be frequently shown by c^- 
bloodcd niiimab. Thus crab.s and .‘■piders c.iny about their 
.’r f r of Hiem ; and ^f. 
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nr.fi'lMVrnJ; j/omAunr, wiin - do 

I^^ST^^’CT is a term which docs not j 

finitiofi, bec 111=0, as ordinarily u*ed, the -p .jj- p ^xpo- 

ib not rigidly fixed. .RV'^-‘»'V’'Tre no^ 
sition from a biidogical pot”*; 'i® r,erbnns tbc following; 
we cm make to such a dcfimtion >® P Pj faculties 

—Instinct is n gciicnc term ®®."’P”® ’ ^ nco of wetions 
of mind which lead to the conscious performance 01 


too low in the scale to ° ^^^Ter W been 

adjustments instinctive 

intelligent. (-) 6 intelligence, or 

actions are performed .-oerience, has begun to 

power of learning by .f^_reat importance of 

instincts to species, we are pr g ea^ {„flaence of natural 
must be in la^c r^'es^‘it will be universally 

selection. As hfr Par - important as corporeal 
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recently acquired or altered experiences over a number of 
generations ; but in the few cases in which wo have this 
opportunity we find good evidence that new or changed 
experience, when continued over a number of genuRitions, 
is bcipieathcd to future generations as a legacy of intuitive 
knowledge, and that any newly acquired adjustive actions 
may in time bo similarly tmnsuuttud as instinctive actions 
which no longer require to be separately learnt by each 
individual. Perhaps the best instance that can bo quoted is 
that of tho many species of birds, and aomo mammals, which 
when first found by man on oceanic Islands were perfectly 
tame, but who.so descendants now sbuw u dread of man 
which is, in the mo.st rigorous sense of the word, iiiatinetivc. 

The only other iuatanecs in which we have an opjior- 
tunity of actually obaerving the trauainiasiou of newly 
acquired mental habits are tliose in which .''Uch h tbits have 
been artitlcially taugiit to <lumeaticated animals. It iio 
happens that theso inst.tncii.j .are very few in niintber, but 
it is not too much to say that, in all the ca.-cs where auch 
habits havo been ttught fur u lung series of geiiemtiun.-^, 
some tokens of their hereditary transini.-aion jnay imw Le 
obaerved. Thus, to tjtiute ilr D.trwin, who.-»e accuracy ou 
such a subject is tiot hktdy to be iliaputed Ly any one, “ it 
cauuot be doubted th.tt young pointer.) — I have my.-clf i^een 
a striking instance — will .sometiuK.a point an*i even back 
other dogs the very tirst time they are l iken out ; retriev- 
ing is certainly in some degree inherited by retrievers; and 
a tendency to run roimd iuitenl of at a tloek of aheep by 
shepherd dog-. If we were to behold one kin.d of wolf 
when young and wilh.nitany training, as .'•<>011 a? it.-centvd 
its prey, .stand in<ilionK >i like a .-’..itne, and thcji .-lo-aly 
crawl forward with a i>cculi.ir gait, iiml another kind <if 
wolf rushing round in>tead uf at a ln;rd of deer, and driv- 
ing them to a distant point, wc should <u-.inrcdly C.1II the-.! 
actions in-stlnctive. iJtimv.stic iuitinct^, a,* tliey may be 
called, are certainly much Kvs fixed than natural instinct.', 
but they have been acte l on by far Ic-^r ri4orou.s Hclcclioii, 
and havo been tnnsmiltetl for an incomparably I'horler 
period, under Ics* llxed condition.-'. ’’ 

Now these three habit-, or mental attainments, are tin: 
only ones that have b-„cn hystcmatically taught to any 
animals fur amimher of generatiom, and the fact that th -y 
all .show a marked tendency to become intuitive may be 
taken a.) lending a greater amount of cunfirmatinn to tlie 
present theory uf the origin of instincts than we might on 
<1 priori grounds he led to oxpe'jt. The only other fact i 
bearing upon this point are those which are thus, teiscly 
rendered by ^^r JJarain. “II:»w strongly these ilomc.-tie 
iuitiucts, hibils, and dispo.siliiins are inherited, and how 
curioa-ily they bee-nne mingled, is well .sliown when 
dilfcrent breeds of dogs are crossed. TLu.s it is well 
known that a cross witii a bullslog h.is airected for many 
generations the counge and obstinacy of greyhounds, and 
a cross wdth a greyhound has given to a whole family of 
shepherd dogs a tendency to hunt hares. Tht-sC domestic 
instincts resemble natur.1l in-stinct.s, which in like manner 
bcconm curioinsly blended together, and for a long time 
exhibit traces of the instinct.-) of either parent.” 

_ The above doctrine a.s to the initiire, origin, and develoimient of 
uistincts servfij very satisf.ietorily to explain iie.irl\' all the eiiur- 
inoua number of lu.stincU with which we .ire aciin.iintcd. There 
are, however, several speci.il c:i.scs where theie is .still .some dilliculty 
in applyin" tho alMve doetriuo .13 a full and b.itisraetory e.xiilanatioa 
^ ob.icrvcd facts. This article may therefore litly conclude 
with a brief enumeration of tliese cases. 

_ 1 . Thcso-c.a 11 cd “ mi;;ratory iiibtinet" Lsonc that i.s -still shiouded 
111 much obscurity. Tho main difficulty with regaid to it is to 
account for the “sense of direction,’’ whereby tlie animals uro 
guided to tlicir destinations. ’I'lius, for iiustanee, many migratory 
birds fly at night, when it would seem impossible that they can bo 
guided on their ivay by the sight and memory of landmarks. More- 
*^u**t’ asserted on good authoritj' that among sonio species it is 
the habit for the young brood to fly separately by themselves, or 
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apart from tho older biuls, and thei*eforo to travel over enormous 
tracts uf land and sea witliout either * 5 uidauce or previous experi- 
ence uf the way ; sucli is uiwpiestionably tho case with the young 
of the cuckow, La^^tly, it is certain that several species fly across 
imuicubc tracts of ocean, where it is impossible that they can be 
guided ou tiioir way by lamlmarks. Several theories havo been pro- 
pounded to account for tlicao facts ; but, os none of them are satis- 
lactory, wo need not hcie occupy space with their eiiumenition. 

2 . Cloioly allieil to, if not identical with, this so-called “sense 
uf direction ’’ manifested in migration, is the faculty whereby 
various aiHicies of animals wliich may not be luigratoiy in their 
habits arc enabled to find their wa}’ over greater or less distances. 

has l>ceu called the “homing” faculty, and is chiefly mani- 
IkotCil hy various sipccies of dome::tuatvd inainmals. It is very 
generally believed tliat it is also inanifedtcd by carrier-pigeons; 
at a matter of fact, however, tlierc is no trustworthy instance on 
r 4 .conl of one of Ihcso bials having found its way back over a tract 
of country with which it was previously unac([u.iiuted. In order 
that a carrier-pigeon should find itt way home, it is necessary lirst 
to teach the animal, by flying it at a series of points along the route, 
the landmarks of tlie country which it is aftorwarils to ti averse, 
lint, a]thou;^h the “seme of direction” ma}* l>oa figment os ivgards 
the carrier- pigeon, there can be no doubt that it is a fact us regards 
many s|Heioa of our domesticated mammal'i. Tiius the evidence is 
uni*[uivocal with regard at legist to dog;, cats, hordes, sheep, pigs, 
and cattle. Judging from hitherto unpublished correspondence 
rxxvivcd fiom Australia and South AmenVa, there scems to be 
iirictioaHy no limit to the di dunce over wliich the.'*e animals may 
1*0 able to letunt ; and, uhat is of more imnurtaucc, there can be 
no tioubt tli.ii the-o animal", wiien finding tiieir way home, do not 
rciinire io traVei..c the ex.iet routes by uhicli they came; on the 
contrary, llnw generally , uem to select th** shortecst or tho stmightest 
Course, hoviover cinuitous the way may have been by which they 
uau taken ; or, if their outward journey is over two sides of a tri- 
ang.l*, ihcirhomeward journey u ill probably betaken over the third 

i Tlii! :sn‘>o by uhicli they are guided therefore cannot be, as 

! h ts Umi ' 4 tg.:C)«ud by muro than one eminent naturalist, the sense 

* vi smell ; and for the "aine xe.isoiH it cannot Ihj either the senso of 
"Ight or that cT hi. a ring. !^IorejiiaU"iblo is t)io liypothcsis that the 
faculty enr^idt in an automatic process of “brain registration,” 
» ry* hang.j of direction in the outguing journey leaving behind it 

, A 3' loid in llic crrobral ner\ou't system, and theaToro in the mind 

I uf the animal, mi that as a total result tho general direction of the 

• ^mrring plai o ivtaini.d in the inomury,— just ;ls \^e are ourselves 

I a*‘!o in .i Mnalh r degree tu pre.-'orio our general ton.se of direction 

;%h>n vrinding through the stiwt.^uf a to;\n. Onegivat diilleulty 
.ittu’hingio ilili view appeal.^ to bo that the animals in question 
aro able to find their u.iy home o\tr land even uheii they havo made 
th**ir ontuanl journey ]\y mm, for it evident that tho dilliculties 
cf “brain rigi."tration” mil'll in mi’heaic-j be indefinitely incre;iscd, 
not onlv hy the many ineaningli.- 1 movement-^ of a ves.-jel at scii, 
but .ttili mure by tiieVacl tlial the eiiangis of direction made by the 
V el, i*« ing made in long and ca.iy curve.'*, and without muscular 
elfort on the j*a:l of tin? animal.-*, an* inovnnents which we can 
sc irc^'ly .lUppo .e to be appieciated by the ceiebral organiiiation of 
ihc-ammul-i. On the wh.dc, ihen foie, with regard to the faculty 
t»f “homin:;/' ha \\itii u*ganl to the analogous if not identical 
faculty ejchibitcil in migration, it can only be said that further 
invc^(igat!oU is ivquired in onler to explain tliat which, in the 
pro cut state of our knowledge, mu-st pioxierly be rcgaided as 
inexplicable, 

a. 3 ir Uirwin has iKiintetl out a soiiou-s difficulty lying against 
liu thfory of the origin of instincts by natural selection, and one 
whicii, :u hejm-tly remarks, it Is surprising that no one should have 
liitlierto advanced iigain.st the well-known doctrine of inherited 
iiabit, lu by Limarck. Tlie difilculty is that among various 

hpccie.^ of socul in"ects, such luslwcs and ants, thci*eomir “neuter” 
or ase.xual individuals, whicli manifest entirely diflereat instincts 
ft urn the other or se.xual indivitluals, and as the neuters cauuot 
breed it is diiJicult to uiulerstaml how their peculiar and distinctive 
in-ttincU can be formed by natural selection, which, as we have 
seen, rcquiic-i fur iU o][>eraiioii tho tmnsinission of mental faculties 
by heredity. The only possible wiy in which this difliculty can he 
met is tlie way in which it has iTecu met by* Mr Darwin, vi/., by* 
supposing “ that selection may be applied to tho family as to the 
individual.” “Such faith may be placed in the power of selection 
that a breed of cattle nlway.s yieltling oxen with extraordinarily 
long honis could, it is probable, be formed by earefully watching 
which individual bulls and cows, when matched, produced oxen 
with tho longest horns ; and yet no one ox would ever have propa- 
gated its kind”; and similarly*, of course, with regaid to the 
instincts of neuters. As Mr Darwin has argued out this difficulty 
at Icugtli, it seems unnecessary to s.iy* more with regard to it than 
that he has shown it to be not so formidable as to exclude his doc- 
trine as fully explanatory* of such cases, when we havo already 
accepted his doctrine as explanatory of other cases. 

4 . There are two or three other special instincts of minor import- 
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Melrele^T. Tncs ' inu=ique et dfedamation. To the firfct cla=s were 

* ■ ' srs and as many associates, to the second 

the foreign correspondents being 
the cla.''=e'- 27o member was j/er- 

than one class : but any one might 
£tincs and assist in the labours of the 
othW classes. The Institute was installed at the Lou^Te in 




of natarzl s-ilection. 


was essential in the election of members : the 
of the second class : and a redivision into the 
i four classes of (1) sciences p^-siques et math^matiqua-. (2) 

" " "stoirc et 




was divided into five sections: — ^peintnre with 10 mem- 

ith G, architecture with G, gravure with 3, 

(composition) with 3 members. It had the 

se^ru^. for brrjinc^. not £t £ll i.-nproMb'c that the str.kbg if the t power to nominate 36 correspondents. All classes lisd 

spiders pan.dinn hr the sti.’jg of the vrjqi 3=, as it werfej'-hojlr } povrer to elect a stipulated number of members from the 

acddeat'il. d'terrr.ine^i'brdj the chcamstance the: both , otjjgr clas-'es. After the Hestoration Louis XVIIL on the 

the gj.^ion ao j the^ 21st Ifarch 1816 decreed the revival of the names of the 

liiie <f! tijrjir jos-.e.i-oTS. or no. ij:;” 13 lae . r ^ ^ -r • 

fiXT'^nztion ox the diecaltv, it at lea>t seems cie^r tlir.t ; old academies to the four classes of tlie Institute: — (1/ 

the ktter ie n'A olc of tnv conndera'Lle magnitude. (G. J. IL) . L' Academic Fran^aise, corresponding to the old second 

INSTITUTE OF FRAXCE, an association constituted ’ dess: (2) L*Academie royale das inscriptions et bells; 

under the name of the ImHtut XotimaJ by the French leltres, corresponding to the thinl class; (3) L’Academie 

Republican Convention, in October 1795, tooccupyasimilar ’ royale des sciences, corresponding to the first class: and 

position to that of the old academies suppressed by an Act ’ f 4; L'Acaderaie royale des beanx-art.s, corresponding to the 

of the Convention, fiih April 1793 (see Ac.4.DEirr), The fourth class. On the 5th Slareb 1S33 a fifth academy 

adiz to the word “ Institut ” has undergone a variety of ' was added to the Institute, — L’Aeiddmie des sciences 

changes corresponding to changes in the form of the morales et politiques, corresponding to the second class 

government of France. The Institute owed its existence ' suppressed Ijy Napoleon. As restored, it was composed 

chiefiy to the efforts of three persons, LakanaL Daunou, and • of 30 memben?, with a minimum of 30 and a marimum of 

Carnot, and, according to the terms of the law by which it ‘ 40 correspondents. It was dislded into five section?, viz., 




special jurisdiction and 
more x>erpetaal secre- 
a general fund and 



’nSriiltaii’ /I; rfSSf’ ',?) “ =”"“1 Of 1200 

j.aiy 01 an academy a salary of 6000 irznes- 
° several academies is given in the article 
— Feaxce, voL iz. T>. 5L 

XiZe SeCfmn rr-atr 

compass 
et 
(4) 

third I 
(* 2 ) 

meats. 
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I NSURANCE is the system or machinery by \\hich it i= 
soucht to guard against the pecnniaiy consequences of 
certain accidents to which men arc liable, such as the loss 
i>f ivropirtv by Cre or shipr.-rect, or the loss of future 
earainirs* through disablement or premature deatk Insur- 
ance doas i(Ot attempt to pm^ciiv the-a accidents, iior c^en 
to protect men against all the cotiSLqncnccs of them. It 
deal-' only irith tin.- main {iccuniaiy lo=s which such acci- 
dents are fitted to occasion, provid-.s for it beforehand, 
practicallv distributes it among the persons who are more 
or less cspocett to the fame risk; and so. v.hcn the accident 
docs ii^ht on any one of them, its i*ecunian* effects are 
ncntralirod or greatly mitigated. t -r 

The three chief developments of thi« sy.-iem^ — lire. Life, 
and Marine Insurance— are sep-mtely treated in the follow- 
inn articles- -A very in)p-<rtant aiJplication of the iinncijde 
La< b'.'n tnritcd under the heading I'KiEKULy Soeiirrin-. 

Bc-idcs the iiIkivc Iniirhes of insurance, which have 
attai-*’-! inimtn-5 proportions in almo.-i all civilized 
couuiu.s, there arc many other applications of the principle 
which have Ken tried with gre-tcr or Ic-S succe's. _ The ■ 
condition« whi.:h F.em nerc.-.-Try to succc-s (in addition to , 
"ivkI admiai*-tmtioa) .are chiefly there nm.-t La a 

ri4; of real lo,-- vhi-h it ought to l-.'Leyor.d the pav.cr of 
either the im-urer tr the ir-ured to a\crt or to La-tcn; a 
lanra number of pcr-or..s mu-t bs liable to the like ri-l: ; , 
tU "ac'i<l‘-nt c'liitemi-litcd nm-t be likely to fall on a coni- 
mrativ.lv <^maU niimbtr of tin- p-r.-ns expc=--d to the 
of it : Ike pr-babilitie-. of its oceurr.nca nm--f be capab.e , 
of Ki*'" c-ti'iiatcJ Kforchand nith .‘‘ome appr->snnatioii to , 
rert?inJv; the lo--^ apprJ.end-1 mi:-t I -2 so considerable , 
v.ht-n it'd --' orcur a- tn h> v.orth providing acemst; ann ■ 
the cj-t of thil proii-i'-n nai-t be tonq-arathely ^ a small 
a- not to be prohibitive. 

.t<*.-j'./-r»t 7 / ».-nrnf.— Onlii ary life a-'Unn:o pix-vccl- , 
•.•rain-t tli-a pecuniary lo-« ari-ing to a mans fmiilv or: 
,u4ilor--or olher.^ by hi- death, vhether that an-e from , 
».c idenl or di--r.-.: but it ha:j b.en found tba. a separate 
it-iirancc .a-'ain.t the come jt:e-;.-cc-- of nccident mee-t- 
tlie re .riirciiici.t.- of a large cla-s of i^r=on-. A ‘■•omp.any 
wa- c-libliriitd in London in L"'!!) for in-nnng i^ain-. tti- 
con- 2 quenee« of n-.ilwayr.r-J-Ient-.-tke 
A-'Urance Company, In return for a pjymeni. of od., _<l.. 
fir Id. made by fir-t, second, or third cla- 
r'>-i.c..tiifdv. for in<=nr.ifice during a .-mgie jr-umey, k 'jndfr- 
twk to pi'y i:1000, XoOO. or £200 in ca-e ot J:. 

Mitii an occifleiit, or a c<-rtaiu_ weekly alio v.ancv 

of iHjr^onal injury not rc-ulting in dc-.th. la 
bu-mess was ettTnde.l to embrace accidents 01 all kind-. 
. and tlierc came into u=c a sy-stem of yearly payments pr^ 
ivartioned to the degree of risk suppo=ed to 

o:cupati<»n= or other condition- of life. 

comwnits have since been c-taiili*hed, and at 

*. « CUCll OiilC&s I** 


come of the principal oScs engaged in thL business vras 
in 1^79 close on a million of doilam. 

Fvlelttv GvaranUe, — The guarantee of employers against 
the fraud or insolvency of their servants has of late years 
become a considerable and useful department of insurance 
burin e?s. Private suretyship is attended by many evils, 
and a bond of indemnity by a joint'Stock company, although 
it has to be purchased by a yearly payment, is now 
generally prefeirecL Such a bond is not granted without 
previous innuiry as to the character of the applicant and 
the checks which the employer is to use. Seven institu- 
tion'? in the United Kingdom undertake this description of 
business; fome of them insure only against loss arising 
from embezzlement, v.hile others protect the employer 
egainst any failure to make good the sums entrusted to au 
cnjployc. The yearly prenuums required range from 10s. 
to GOi per cent of the sum guaranteed.* 

Variot*^ Minor Forms rj^ Imurcnce. — In those parts of the 
British Lies uhicli are exposed to violent hail-storms ofnees 
have been criablished successfully for insurance against the 
loss which these often occasion.* Efforts have been made 
. als^ rot ahvny- with equal success, to protect farmers and 
other owners of hoi> cs and cattle against the loss arising 
fritin accident or disease among these animals. It has been 
attempteri al-J to insure traders against loss from bad 
debts, and house-owners against loss of rent and against 

* defective titles. N’o fewer than thirteen offices, mostly 
local in their operation, insure against loss from the break- 
acre of plate glass, and three against the less iroxn explosion 

’ of boilers. In former times, "^when men were liable to be 

* drawn to serve in the militia but might purchase a substi- 
' fate, a system of insuinnce was established to previde them 

with the ncces-= 3 ry fund*. These developmente of insur- 
’ ance, however, are of an importance quite insf^ificaut com- 
pared w ith the three great departments now to he dealt ^utn. 

I 

* I. Fir.E Ix^fUnvycE. 

5 Tire in-nranca L- a matter of practical interest to a fcr 
hrs-.r number of parsons than either 
-real departments of insurance-life or manne. Tlere 
arc few persons to whom, in the absence of *“suranc., th- 
detraction of tbeir dwellings or of their 

cvt"nded system of manufactures or commerc^ 

“VS; “ f" wS 


iiicoina i» between £400,000 and £000,000. The claim* 
absorb about 50 per cent, of tlic premiiiro«, tbe remailer, 
aft<*r paving expenses neees--arily large, being t _ p • 


\ arxous SCUCUJua tiiu — O -'C , 

quence of recent legislation, to enable employers to in- 
S”V At from inj„rics_™M V ‘I'T 

deSopS ln VicteV^d 

«..ll fli in France, Germanv, Smtzcrland, and tuc Ln 
Stated In countiy la'st mentioned the premium m- 


proposals toor. practical -hap-- » i JjjYiJnals or bv clnb«, 

beenintheformofundenrntmg y coloration 

and some attempts were but in WSl the 

of London in a scheme of fire bv fire was 

first ragular offi^_ for “O^at the hack-side cf 

, openedbya combinahon of pemons^^^^^ 

the Royal Exchange, and it ogees that sUU 

^.-ards by another Of Spates from the I7th 
‘ survive, only one. the Hand-iu-Hana^^ _ 
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cs^nturv (IG96) ; five date from the first half of the ISth 

cS to Sun (ITIO), Un«u (infl. Westatoter 

(1717), London (1720), and Royal Exchange (1/ 20), 
while onlv three date from the second half of that centurj', 
the Salop (1780), Phcenix (1782), and Norwich Uriion 
{1797). Ths first fire office in Scotland was establislied in 
1720 the first in Germany in 1750, and the first pro- 
prietary company in that conntry in 1779 j the first ofiicc 
in the United States was established at Philadelphia iii 
1752 one of its early directors having been Benjamin 
Frankin; the first in” France dates from 1816, and the 
first in Russia from 1827. ^ 

The «>Towth of fire insurance hnsiness in Britain did 
not receive much assistance from Government. At a verj 
early period, in 1694 under William & Slary, a stamp d^utj 
was imposed on fire policies (now reduced to the nominal 
rate of one penny), and in 1782, during the administration 
of Lord North,” fire insurances were made liable to an 
annual duty at the rate of Is. 6d. for each ^100 insured. 
This tax, which was collected by the ofiices along with 
their premiums and accounted for by them to the 
exchequer, was increased in 1797 to 2s. per cent., in ISOo 
to 23 . 6d., and in 1816 to 3s., at which rate it continued 
for about fifty years. It was strongly objected to as a 
disconragemeut to prudence, and as disproportionate in 
rate to the cost of insurance which it was tacked to ; but 
as it was easily collected, and yielded nearly two millions 
a year (£1,714,622 in 1863), it naturally died hard. In 
1 864 it was partially remitted, and it expired finally in 
1869. The returns of the duty enable us to measure in 
some degree the progress of fire insurance in the United 
Kingdom during the eighty-five years of its incidence. 
Some descriptions of property, such as agricultural 
produce, were exempt from duty and do not appear in the 
returns, nor do the sums insured on property situated out 
of the U nited Kingdom ; but the amount insured by British 
offices on which duty was paid was 
In irS3 about £135,000.000 1 In IS 


„ 1800 
1S20 


200,000,000 

427,000,000 


: 1840 about £64.5, 000, 000 
1860 „ 1,000,000,000 

IS6S .. 1,430,000,000 


, , , 

At the present time (1881) there appear to be about 
sixty offices established in the United Kingdom for insur- 
ing against loss by fire either alone or in conjunction with 
life or marine insurance. A few of these are of very 
recent origin. The number does not include several 
foreign companies doing business in Great Britain. 

Excepting by the imposition of the duty now repealed, 
the British legislature has not interfered with the busi- 
ness of fire insnranca Any number of persons may at the 
present time engage in this business with or without 
capital, nor is there a necessity even for the publication of 
th«r accounts. By the Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1870, a deposit of £20,000 is required on the establish- 
ment of a life office ; certain returns also must be to 
the Board of Trade for presentation to parhament, and 
these regulations apply to offices which conduct fire in 
exjunction with life insurance, as well as to purely life 
offices. Ono wnsequence is that, while the results of the 
fire insurance busiMss of these compound offices are pub- 
those of purely fire offices need not be 
published, ^d several of the oldest and most important fire 
companies do in fact keep their accounts strictly private. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that their experi- 
ence differs materially from that of the compound offices 
wh^s figures are open to us. Prom the returns of thirty 
of these it appears that their aggregate income from fire 
premiums m the seven years 1870-76 was as follows :■ 

2870 1 


£3,765,000 

1871 4,733,000 

1872 5,366,000 

1873 5,600,000 


£5,824,000 

6,072,000 

18/6 6,162,000 


The increase in sis years was therefore nearly two 
millions and a half of yearly income, the premiums in 
1876 being about 63 per cent, more than in 1870. There 
are no means of ascertaining how far this increase arises 
from the insurance of property abroad, which is no doubt a 
considerable item, or from an increase in the quantity of 
insurable property within the United Kingdom, or in the 
proportion of it which is insured, or in the average rates 
'Charged for insurance, but no doubt all of these causes 
were°at work. It may he mentioned here that the thirty 
offices to which the above returns relate liave a subscribed 
I capital of about 40 millions, and cash assets available for 
' fire losses, nob including their life assurance funds, 
i amounting to 20 millions. They have therefore funds 
, in hand equal to more than three years’ income from 
! premiums. Another return gives the premium income 
* of forty-five British offices in the year 1879 as £8,271,000, 
i their losses as £4,349,000, their expenses as £2,426,000, 

1 and their net profits irrespective of interest ns abonl 
£1,500,000, or IS per cent, of the premiums. Tlio whole 
premium income of British fire offices is probablr* nearly 
10 millions sterling, and the amount insured may be taken 
at from four to five thousand millions. 

The returns of the London Fire Brigade enable us to 
approximate to the amount of insurances efiectod on pro- 
I perty within the metropolitan area. In 1866 the sum 
, insured was about 316 millions; in 1871, 440 millions; 
j in 1878, 605 millions ; and in 1879, 624 millions. 

The essential principle of fire insurance is the distribution 
of loss. It does not aim, directly at least, at the prevention 
and only in a secondary* way even at the nrinimizing of 
loss ; but what it seeks to accomplish is that such losses 
j as do occur shall not fall exclusively, aud possibly with 
I orenrhelniiag effect, on the owner of the propertj' de- 
! stroyed, but shall be borne in easy proportions by a laigi* 
number of persons, who are all alike exposed to the risk 
of a similar catastrophe. This work of distribution is 
capable of being effected in more waj's than one. It 
I might be undertaken by the stale or by a municipality, 
' and this plan has been tried in several countries, notably 
I in the canton of Zurich. There it applies to buildings 
( only, not to their contents. The Government insures, 
j and raises the necessary funds for meeting losses by a 
ratable tax on the owners. Where, as in this case, the 
exact snm needed is raised and no more, the system is 
practically one of mutual insurance administered by the 
cantonal authorities. Sueb a system yields this collateral 
. benefit that the authorities, and indeed all house owners, 
I become interested in the prevention and extinction of 
I fires, and in Zurich accordingly the construction of build- 
ings is carefully watched and regulated ; but the ’ results 
do not indicate any remarkable measure of success. Tire 
rate of assessment in 1870 was nearly equal to 2s. fid. 
sterling per^ cent. The difficulties of carrying out such 
a system with equity, especially in a great communilj', 
seem almost insuperable. To assess the cost fairly it would 
be necessary, not merely to value each individual building, 
but to measure the degree of risk it was exposed to from 
its construction, its surroundings, its uses, and its contents 
To place in the hands of public functionaries tbe power to 
do this, as well as to adjust the amount of compensation to 
be paid in tbe event of a fire, would be a course attended 
with merest evils. Still greater would be the difficnltj* 
of applying the same principle to household goods, mer- 
chandise, and machinery ; and, if these must be insured on 
some other plan, there seems little to be gained by setting 
system for the insurance of buildings alone. 

There is, however, a natural temptation presented to 
particular classes or communities to speculate in th® 
insurance of their own property, in the hope of making a 
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profit, or at all events of saving for tliemselves what would i the character of the occupants, the introduction of gas or 
go as profits to the companies which would otherwise insure , paraffin or lucifer matches, % the projamity of more 
them. Sometimes this temptation seizes the^ inhabitants j dangerous property, and by the improvement or deteriora- 
of a particular town, sometimes the persons interested in . tion in the public supply of water and the public arrange- 
some particular trade, sometimes an ecclesiastical body, A j ments for extiuguishing fires? Infinitely greater changes 
community which has taken out of the hands of joint-stock s take place in the degree of -risk attending warehouses and 
companies the supply of its own gas or water, and finds manufactorias, and many of these developments are of an 
itself as well served as before, perhaps better served and | unexpected character. The great fire in Tooley Street, 
more cheaply, is apt to think that it may insure itself i London, in 1861, was aggravated by a prodigious escape of 
against fire as well. But, besides the complications in the * burning tallow, which literally set the Thames on fire, and 
problem which have been already alluded to, and which , long defied all efforts to extinguish it. Jfore lately at 
require technical .skill and extended experience for their ! Leith a highly inflammable spirit recently introduced into 
equitable solution, there are few bodies or communities ' trade exhibited similar characteristics. At ITewcastle a 
which possess a sufficiently wide area to make insurance fusion of nitrates of soda or potash mixed with burning 
profitable or even safe. If there had been such a system timbers caused a prodigious aggravation of a fire ; and at 
at Boston or Chicago or St John’s when tliese considerable Glasgow and elsewhere the fine flour dust of a corn mill, 
cities were ravaged by fire, the effects would have been still when mixed with a certain quantity of atmospheric air, 
more disastrous to them than they were. Certain classes was unexpectedly found to be as explosive as gunpowder, 
of property again seem liable almost to epidemic fire?, from ; But the .speculative hazard of fire insurance as a corn- 
causes which are often not far to seek ; and if, for example, I mercial enterprise is limited by a very important circum- 
the owners of any particular class of mills were to combine I .stance. The contracts, in the United Kingdom at least, are 
in a scheme of mutual insurance, they might find that, j seldom made for a longer period than one year, and often for 
besides the great difficulty of agreeing on how each mill J less, and need not be renewed on cither side unless their 
was to be rated, or on the compen.^ation to be awarded on safety and rea.'onableness are confirmed by experience, so 
the occurrence of a fire, they were exposed to exceptionally that from day to day the insurance company is able in a 
numerous claims just when their own tr.ide was mo.st measure to revise its terms, and to correct the errors arising 
depressed, or when their relations with tlieir work-people | from imperfect data or a too sanguine generalization. The 
already loaded them with sufficient anxiety. Schemes of j business on the whole has been a profitable one. There 
.so-called mutual insurance are tried from time to time, but | have been comparatively few absolute failures of fire 
•scarcely ever without being based on a subscribed or paid- ! insurance offices in Great Britain, and none of any 
up capital (the contributors to which have to be remune- magnitude; nor do British companies regard it as any 
rated), or v/ithont looking for outside business to give distinction that “they have always paid their losses in 
breadth and ballast to the caterprise. full,” The returns of those companies wliose accounts are 

Accordingly the system of fire insurance which has published indicate general prosperity, and the quotations 
rirtually superseded all others, and has contributed most j of the share market and other circumstances show that the 
-to the public benefit, is that which is conducted by joint- j companies whose accounts are not made public have had 
stock companies, offering to the insured the guarantee of : at least equal succs^s. The thirty companies whose 
their capital and other funds, and looking to make a profit ! experience has been already quoted received in fire 
by the business. It is a department of commercial activity premiums during the seven years 1870-76 about 37i- 
eminently suited for joint-stock enterprise, requiring for its millions sterling, and paid away for losses by fire about 22 
sncces.s, and indeed almost for its saftey, that its transac- millions, or 58*7 per cent, of the premiums received. After 
tions should bo various in character and .spread over wide providing for expenses, there must have been a satisfactory' 
areas of space and time, and be invested with a certain balance of profit in proportion to the capital at risk, 
amount of publicity, and enjoy that prolonged existence The conditions of the contract between a fire office and 
which attaches more to corporate than to individual effort, the insured are regulated partly by the terms of the 
Fire insurance as a business consists in undertaking a document known as the policy, which embodies them, and 
certain risk more or less considerable in amount, in return partly by law outside these terms, resulting from custom, 
for a comparatively small sum, received beforehand, called from statute, or from legal decisions. We will endeavour 
the premium. While the amount of risk undertaken is to set forth as succinctly as possible some of these con- 
strictly limited to the sum insured, the degree of risk is an ditions, having regard chiefly to British contracts, 
element extremely difficult to measure, and liable to much It is in the first place a contract of indemnity. The in- 
finctuation. Whether of ten thousand houses or shop.s, or sored is guaranteed against loss by fire to the extent of the 
store.s, or factories, ten will be more or less injured every sum agreed on, hut he is in no event to receive more than 
year by fire or a hundred is a matter partly of experience, he has lost, or to make any profit by the occurrence of a fire, 
but partly also of conjecture and, as we say, of chance, Tlie sum named in the policy* is not the measure but the 
Assuming that the proportion would alway*s be the same limit of what lie can recover. Kor does bis policy cover 
under precisely the same circumstances, not perhaps every* all the loss he may sustain, for it will not in any case 
year but on an average of ' years, the questions remain protect him against consequential damage, such as the loss 
whether the circumstances will always be the same, and of trade or of prospective profit ; and if he desire to recover, 
whether if they be the one thousand cases on wbicb we not merely the value of a building, but the loss he will 
have made our own calculations are a sufficient basis for sustain through its being temporarily untenantable, he 
dealing with ten thonsand cases. The slightest observation must insure specially* against that risk. He must have 
reveals an endless diversity in the risks undertaken, and, some substantial interest in the property he insures, but it 
even if an absolute law could he reckoned on, the risks need not be that of ownership, for, if he might lose as 
would require careful and accurate classification before the tenant or mortgagee or in any other capacity, he may 
law could be deduced. But, in point of fact, the risks are insure against that loss ; and he may insure against the 
always changing. If^ we take what from an insurance loss which others would sustain for whom he holds the 
point of view is the simplest and safest “ risk,” a prirate property in any fiduciary character. It is loss by fire only 
dwelling house in a large town, the question suggests itself, that is insured against, not loss by a fall in the market 
How has this risk been affected by* the age of the building, valne of property or by natural tear and wear. If property 
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which was worth £1000 has come to be worth ouly £700, 
and is then destroyed by fire, it is £700 and not £1000 
that is recoverable under the policy. In some cases loss 
by lightning and by explosions of gas are insured against, 
even where there has been no fire in the ordinary sense. It 
is the value at the time of the fire, or rather the difference 
in value which the fire has occasioned, that becomes the 
sum payable, provided it do not exceed the sum insured. 
It has been sometimes tried to have “ valued policies ” by 
which the sum to be paid in the event of the property 
being destroyed is fixed definitely beforehand; but the 
system has been felt to be open to grave objections ; for, 
apart from the labour and cost of valuing a thousand 
properties in preparation for the total destruction of four 
or five, it is obvious that, if the value fixed is less than 
the teal value, there is no advantage to the insured, but 
the contrary ; and if it is greater than the real value, then 
no doubt the insured might make a profit by a fire, but 
this would offer an inducement to carelessness, if not to 
incendiarism. In the United States, however, several State 
legislatures have been so imprudent as to enforce the issue 
of “valued policies.” 

According to the general practice of insurance in Great 
Britain, the insured recovers his loss up to the amount of 
the policy, although the property may not have been 
insured to its full value. A different rule prevails on the | 
Continent and elsewhere, and even in England under 
exceptional circumstances, and wherever several uncon- 
nected properties or parcels of goods are insured under one 
sum. In these cases the rule of “ average ” is applied, by 
wliich the insured recovers only such proportion of his loss 
as the total sum insured bears to the total value of the 
property covered. The effect of this rule is virtnallj" to 
compel persons to insure their property to the full amount 
of its value,'unless they are willing when any loss occurs to 
bear a share of the loss. Under either system, if property 
IS not fully covered, the owner is to the extent of the 
deficiency his own insurer; but under the one plan his 
liability to loss begins only after that of the insurance 
company has been exhausted, under the other his liability 
and that of the company run parallel from the first. The 
ditterence IS most material where the loss is only partial 
and practicaUy the English rule is equivalent to a com 
siderable reduction of rate. There are weighty reasons 
for believing th^ it might be for the advantage both of 
Ae insurance offices and the public to introduce more 
widely the pro rata principle, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the nomuial scale of premiums, or even to enforce 
a ^rticipation of risk on the part of the insured, 

^ ills contract of insurance is one of good faitk Tho 

opened by 

military or usurped povSr- and or any 

property which they will not insnr#. ^ 
of accounts (their value as dorirmpn* \ ^^*^7 books 
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inunicate with each other internally or have a common roof 
but otherwise they must bo separately insured. * 

Very important questions arise out of tbe circumstance 
that the same building or goods may be insured by different 
persons, with various offices, and under dissimilar con- 
ditions. Thus a house may bo insured by the landlord 
the tenant, and the mortgagee ; goods may bo insured by 
the owner, by a creditor holding a lion over them, and by 
the warehouseman or other person who may bo responsible 
for their custody. Where tbe owner alone has cfl'ected 
insurances, these may be so varied in their character as to 
give rise to perplexing questions, A inorcliant may have 
insured with one office wines in a specified warehouse A ; 
with another, wines and spirits in the same warehouse for 
one lump sum ; and nith a third, wines only, but in all or 
any of the warehouses A, 11, and C, subject lo the con- 
ditions of average. The questions that arise under such 
circumstances owe their solution as much perhaps to the 
honour and fair dealing of the several offices interested as 
to any settled rules of law, but the general practice may 
be shortly stated. As between a policy covering a specific 
parcel of goods or goods in a specified place and another 
embracing a wider range subject to average, the former 
is exhausted before liability attaches to the latter. As 
between a policy covering goods in A and E and another 
covering goods in A, B, and C, if a fire occurs in A or B 
liabilit}’ attaches first to the more restricted iJolicy, pro- 
vided the more extended liability of the other is not merely 
nominal. On the other hand, if one policy insures stock and 
machinery together (but without the condition of average), 
and another insures one or both of these separately, liability 
attaches to both policies pan passu ; but the former is 
placed at some disadvantage in being obliged to contribute 
ratably to its whole amount with certain limitations, as 
against each of the separate items of the other. Illiere 
the same property is insured under similar conditions with 
more than one oflice, it lias been the aim of the companies 
to provide that the loss shall be borne by each in proportion 
to the sum insured, wdiether the several insurances ma}’ be 
same person or of several persons having 
different interests, ^ It is plain that if it were in the power 
of two persons, having each some sort of insurable interest 
m the same parcel of goods, so to insure them as that each 
might recover their full value, the goods might come to be 
paid lor by the offices twice over, and it might become the 
in erest of one or both of the persons that they should be 
burned. The “contribution danse ” of poUcies is intended 
t ^S^iwst this. It has lately received an unexpected 
interpretation which limits its application to insurances in 
ic the interests insured are identical, while protection 
against double payments is afforded by another principle, 
nameij^ tliab each person insures only his own special 
interest. The utmost possible interest which M, N, and P 
given propert}* cannot exceed the present 
iTf ”7^®. P’^operty ; each may recover what ho himself 
os by its destruction, wffietber he be owner, or mort- 
depositary, but he deals separately with the office 
TnoTT 1 ?^^**^* without reference to what other insurances 
effected by other persons having a difierent 
property. The application, 
of these principles is often matter of extreme 
I'ho scarcely yet been definiteh’ settled. 
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of cx'ict inea'urcmwjt. TJjc insured 3s naturaily bound to 
state nnd prove his claim ; and tlio office, while exposed 
on the one hand to exaggerated and even to fraudulent 
demand?, may on the other endeavour to exact from an 
honest claimant details and evidence which it is scarcely 
possible for liiin to give. I'ortunotcly for both parties to J 
tiic contract, there are strong motives on cither side tending 
towar£I^ a reasonable adjnstmeni. In most cases the office | 
is cuidod by the advice of .m independent profcsdonal , 
v.dncr, whoj w!ijl>* .attending to the iutcrc-'ts of his j 
empluYcrs, has a nitnral desire, even apart from In's in- 
^tructfl)us to ewiriliate the rhimant. and to avoid landing 
the company he repres'-nfs in trnublcsome controversies. ' 
Ciainii! which rantni: be adjust^l in tbi^ n.»yaro u.su.ally i 
submitted to arbitration, and it is a condition of inort . 
palwie* that both sidi's mu't rr for the quantum of lo's to ! 
an arbiter or arbiters. Tew claims find their any into the 
Ci^nrts ollaw, o?kJ ihn-e otih w/nro t-ottsc prfncijde is in- ! 
eohed, or wlierv the claim i- thonght to b> fraitdalently ; 
overstate?, or where the ’-till more scrions objection is 
taken that the fire ha* ba'an the wilful act of th" insnr.d. 

Manv trouble'’ une qu<''’iiuis arc rendend nion* easy of 
f(>Uit:''n by the condition lint it i- in ihe jniur of the 
kmipsnv t'o reirnt.it’a pnuv'rty r.stlior than to pay the value 
of it. The insua'd ha-' «"t the opfiou of rc-quiriuL' rein- 
statement. In general an olure prefer- to fettle a claim 
bv payuKUt in ‘‘.xsli, but an olTer to reinstate may be a 
rou'-cnient a- it is a perfectly f.iir reply to an exaggerated 
demand, and may adiu-! th*' prrt.'n«ions of competing 
fhimaut'. The in’ured i-. u-.t riititk-d to “abandon" hi' 
pri'pertv, and the comp'.uy i> not b-mml to tike on it-elf 
lh«' care or risk of dim .irid pr»}- rty ; it i" for the insured 
to mak” th’' HU'S' of til” “ salvage, '* and t<t deduct the 
viliie of it from Jiis claim, but in pr.Ktive it is somctimis 
/■■iind de i.mbh- n rel?'’V'’ him of tbi* duty. 

.\ part of the insurinr.-; vy *- m which hi- d> viloped into 
great tmitnitud” i- th" pmeti*-.- of ri-insuranrc. No one 
tornpmv, howfver large if- Te'ouri"’ . d"cms it prudent to 
imdert.ikc a rbk to an unlinut- d amount in connexion with 
- uv utv '''t f’f gold-' or »t )0 Joc.ility. office might 
‘r':tnct its Ibbilitk- by refu-ing to insure M a larger 
iji t tluiu whit it plc'i'-csl trt run ihu of, iJiil Inc 
c..nvciii”nre of tii’.- in-urcl and the jntcn|.t of it? own 
. to nothing of olli'’r ronsldomtions, make it 

iliffiruU for any office h. to limit it- n.-st'orribilitic; It 
tb* rrf<*r's: ir u >bVy fi*r tlio j>roj>f>5C(i uni 

fcins'irt -- a part with t ome otlwr office or office s. HubUiess 
to a verv jaruo ainouiit i-, c.xclia!igcd in this way, and 
tli''ro.arc'‘onw‘"offiros which profc.ssrdly, and some winch 
pn^twdlv. live by the premiums paid over to them by 
other offic’ s. The prineij'd Hriti-b ofiices have c-ta\.lt‘hcd 
a code of law - for the regulafion of thc-e tninraction=, and 
,a court of arbitration for the deci-ton of f uch questton.s .a.s 
nnv ari-e among themselves in connexion with them. 
Tniv are often .abo matter of Fpecial contract between 
office and office. Tlio M-ftt-m is of vomc benefit to the 
public. In the earlier periods of fire insurance, when a 
Jar sum ha I to be insured, n higher rate was clnrgct : 
bur this ha» long cca.std to be the rule. A man who wa.hc' 
now to insure n barge anuiunt has not only no J? , 
to pav. but has not to take the trouble of arranging ^ 
iinmerous offices, or. if a fire occurs, of adjusting hn lo- 
with iiumerons offices. He can usually, if P V 
obtain a policy from one company for the full sum 
to insure, and the company takes a I the trouble ai^d n'.b 
of distrilmting the liability, a ‘li^tnbntion vath wto 
ha? nothing to do. He may even benefit in another way 
fii' when a loss occurs he Las on the whole, , 

b' ttcr chance of being liberally dealt with than if he i 
to make a direct claim on many offices. 
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IVhat has been said hitherto has had reference chiefly to 
one Side of tbe fire insurance contract — the obligations 
undertaken by the company. The consideration they 
rccei^c in return is the payment made by the insured called 
the “ i>rcnii«m.'' The premium is calculated at so much per 
cent, of the sum insured, and is u*jually paid once a year, 
at one or other of four quarter days ; but many insurances 
are effected on mercantile property and on ships for periods 
than a year — ten days, one, three, or six months — the 
rate in such a ca^o being higher than an aliquot part of the 
yearly rate ; and in-umnccsmay be elfected for seven years 
by a payment of six times the 3"carly rate, and for other 
periods ot a pmportiointc discount. Insurances effected 
for a year, and stated to be renes\able, practically remain 
in force for fourteen or fifteen days after the expiry of the 
! \car; that is, they may be renewed by payment of the 
premium u'ithin these “da\'s of grace,” and if a fire occurs 
: ui the meantime the company ^\i^ be liable. This will 
: not happen, bouever, if an intention not to renew has been 
' manifested on cither side. 

j The rate of j»rcmiuni varies nith the ^^upposed risk, 
and in Grrat Britain runs from !«. Cd. per cent, yearly, 
rate for llr^t-cla's dwelling-houses and ordinary private 
furniture, to fix or seven guinea*' per cent. The highest 
Brilidi rales are what are charged for some descriptions of 
iorn-niilK and *'ngar rcUncries and for Turkey red dye- 
, work?. Large cla^-scs of property arc insured at the ordi- 
! n:irv '‘harjinlous” rate of 2**. Gd„ or ‘•extra hazardous” 
rate of 4^. Cd., but certain descriptions of property are 
; f f»"cialiv and more elaborately rated. Tliis has been done 
^ to ft considerable e\tcut by common agreement amongst 
’ the offices t^^id the arrangements are known as the tann 
i hV-'lctn,” which requires here a fca* worfs of explanation. 

' ’ \Vc may suppose the question to arise. What ought to 
be v\u\ for insuring acotlon-mill, or a flax or woollen mill, 
(»r n weft%ing factorjs or a nharf or warehouse in some 
hr»e cilvl The experience of any one office sciwceJj 
affords adequate data, and a rate ba«ed on the combined 
experkuce of many offices ha? a greater chance of being 
ftt onre Mfc and fair. The problem, indeed, is a more 
complicated one than what has been already said would 
iuiliLita. The vroi-erty to hr insured raej; consist of 
several .li-liuct bttiWiugs and the content? of - °ne 
biiildiu" niav be devoted to operations involving in a high 
dcSee the ri?k of fire ; in another the proca??cs earned on 
may be more fitnplc and safe; a third may be 
fbr the storage of materials hnnng little tendency 
Sc? sc era? buildings may be more or less “mierted ^th 
each other-vuider the .?amc roof, under different roofs 

- y’-i’l.'’ t” fSe.r.nd « »t ft, oo,r.B..d «( 

necessary that the e.xpene , . . j.jjtes shall 

1 many -nd a common understanding. 

1 be the result of cSitribnteits skiU and 

j Now it is clear that no ^ce 

I experience t^ such 
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and to some extent properly exists among the companies, 
and its value to them is manifest. But it is also of 
to the insuring public. At first sight it might seem that 
free competition would suit the public best, and that a 
combination among the ofiices must tend to keep up rotes, 
and to secure for the companies excessive profits, but a 
little consideration will show that this is a mistake. 

It is an unquestionable truth, though one often lost 
sight of, that all losses by fire must ultimately be borne by 
the public. The insurance companies are the machinery 
for distributing these losses, nothing more. If the losses 
fell on them, their funds, large as they are, would speedily 
be exhausted, and the service which they render to the 
nublic would come to an end. To those who require 
insurance against loss by fire it must be a manifest advan- 
tage that they should have many sound and prosperous 
offices ready to accept their business, and no less able than 
desirous to earn or to retain the public favour by fair and 
liberal conduct. A necessary condition of this^ state of 
things is that the rates of premium paid for insurance 
should be remunerative to the offices, and the main object 
of the tariff system is to secure such remunerative rates. 

This it endeavours to do by two methods, — by an 
agreement as to what rates are to be charged, and by 
affixing such a penalty to dangerous constructions, sub- 
stances, and processes as to induce, if possible, a lessening 
of the danger. In other words, and reversing the order, it 
seeks to diminish the risk of fire, and to secure adequate 
payment for what risk remains. There can be no doubt as 
to the benefit the public derive from the former of these, 
in having pointed out to them, not on the authority of one 
office, still less on hesitating and contradictory authority, 
but with all the weight arising from the combined experi- 
ence of numerous companies, that this or that method of 
construction, this or that combination of materials, this or 
that mode of conducting a manufacturing process, is 
attended by imminent hazard of fire, and in having the 
lesson enforced by a heaiy pecuniary penalty. On the 
supposition that the offices are correct in their estimate of 
risks, the efiect, and indeed the intention, of their rule is 
not so much to put money into their own coffers as to 
lessen the danger, and to save themselves in the first 
Instance, and the owners of property ultimately, from the 
consequences of preventible fires. 

Theac rules, as will read% be seen, must have powerful 
influences on trade and manufactures. Many individual 
warehouses and mills are, with their contents, insured for 
very large sums, .£10,000, £20,000, £50,000, £100,000, 
and more. An additional charge of 6s. or 10s. per cent, 
in respect of a supposed increase of risk may mean a 
payment by the owner of several hundred pounds a year, 
and may operate as a complete veto on some arrangement 
or some machine which it might otherwise be desirable to 
resort to. The occurrence of a few severe fires in one 
touni, followed by an increase of insurance rates, may have, 
and indeed has had, the effect of driving some branch of 
trade away to another locality, the seat of greater caution 
or better fortune. It is therefore obviously desirable that 
so important an influence should be exercised, not precari- 
ously or capriciously, but according to the combined 
wisdom and experience of those associations which may be 
supposed to understand the subject best, and which obtain 
their experience lu the way that makes it perhaps of most 
value, by paying for it. 

It is equally for the public benefit that rates of insur- 
ance should be fixed on some common scale. Suppose the 
T “ii'-estricted competition to be tried, the first 

efiect wall be a general and great reduction iu rates. But 
ii Clinch the better for the insured • if 

tlie offices can afford this reduction of rate, it will only be 
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a fair result of competition j if they cannot afford it, they 
will be the losers, but the juiblic will gain ; will the efiect 
not bo simply to reduce the rates to the paying point, .and 
no further 1’' This w’ould bo all very well if the paying 
point could be absolutely ascertained or determined in any 
way beforeband, but the rale comes first and the losses 
come afterw'ards. In other businesses prices are based on 
some certainty as to the eo.st of production, but in selling 
fire insurance the cost is not known till after it has been 
sold. In a free competition it is the sanguine man’s views 
which regulate the market price, and the rales therefore 
cease to be remunerative. The consequences arc that some 
offices disappear altogether, others lake fright in lime to 
avoid ruin, though not to escape serious loss, persons who 
might establish new' offices are deterred from doing .so, tlie 
business gets the characler of being a highly speculative 
and hazardous one, requiring extravagant profits to induce 
men to carry it on at all, and the public have to bear the 
cost. Unrestricted competition therefore is not for their 
advantage. 

The combination w-e are considering has another bene- 
ficial efiect; it serves to distribute the burden of losses 
fairly. If it is a just thing that cotton-spinners should 
bear all the losses that arise in cotton-mills, and not leave 
them to be borne by the owners of private dwelling-house.'*, 
or vice vei'sa, it is well that the loss by each class of risks 
should bo measured fairly. But, while the experience of 
any one office, taken by itself, furnishes a very imperfect 
criterion, each contributes its quota of knowledge and 
experience to the conmion stock, and the public get the 
benefit both of broad and trnslw'ortliy data and of that 
peculiar and intimate acquaintance with each different 
class of property or iirocess which the conductors of one 
company or another are sure to possess. 

On the other hand, it is beyond question tluat no 
association of the kind will ever hold together a large body 
of independent societies, except under the pressure of soma 
necessity. No conventional or excessive rates can be 
maintained for any length of time. Some member of the 
union is sure to perceive that jiopularity and profit ma}' 
be gained by introducing a low'cr rate, if a lower rote is 
manifestly sufficient, or a new' company starts into exist- 
ence to remedy the grievance. It is to be remembered, 
too, that the directoro and shareholders who control the 
offices are likewise insurers, quick to raise the question of 
liow' far the rates they Imvc to pay as individuals are 
justified by the risks run ; and if it cannot be shown that 
these rates are a true measure of the risk, offices are soon 
constrained by a sense of justice or by self-interest or by 
pressure from without to mitigate them. In short, the 
association is a union bound together by necessity and 
tempered by competition. 

Adequately to measure the risk of loss by fire demands 
not merely reference to an extended experience but a 
w'atchful regard to current changes. While the profits of 
fire insurance business fluctuate considerably from year to 
year, and seem even to follow cycles of elevation and 
depression, the tendency on the whole appears to be 
towards a growth of risk, although excessive competition 
among offices prevents the rates from rising in proportion. 
Among the causes are the prodigious increase in the use of 
lucifer matches ; the introduction into commerce of such 
articles as jute and esparto grass and mineral oils, which 
are either highly inflammable, or have by themselves, or in 
combination with other substances, a tendency to generate 
combustion ; tlie great speed of machinery ; and the vast 
accumulation of property exposed to the risk of one con- 
flagration, owing to the larger size of mills and warehouses 
and their concentration in particular localities. The very 
development of the insurance system may conduce to 
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heigliten tho risk by lessening the motives to carefulness. 

It is diincult to form au estimate of the average rate of 
premium paid for property in the United Kingdom, but 
it is probably not much above or below 4s. or -2 per 
cent yearly. 

When insurance companies were first established, and 
for a long time afterwards, they undertook not only to 
reimburse the insured for losses, hut to extinguish fires. 

In ouc of the earliest prospectuses put forth (in 1684), 
there is the promise that " watermen and other labourers 
are to be employed at the charge of the undertakers to 
assist at tlie quenching of files.” A writer in 1690, 
describing the ingenious and useful iuvention of a fire 
insurance ofiice, teays, They have a great man}^ servants 
in livery with badges, who are watermen, and other lusty 
persons dwelling in several parts of the city, who are 
always to be ready when any sudden fires happen, whicli 
they are verj* laborious in and dexterous at' quenching 
and De Foe, in an osw published in 1697, refers to the 
same subject. In 170S when the Sun Fire Office was first 
projected, it was proposed that all persons insured with it 
should have a mark representing the sun nailed up against 

their house.*^, that the ineu whom it employed to extinguish _ _ _ 

firea and save property might direct their efforts specially ! can be no doubt that wilful fire-raisin?, ^^V^view tTde- 
for the benefit of the hou::C5 so distinguished, JIarks of » fraud insurance offices, is not only a very common offence, 
this sort were afterwards generally adopted by the office*!, f but is probably on the increase. In 1867 the subject was 
and are often to be seen even at the present day, though ; inquired into by a committee of the House of Commons, 
they no longer serve their ori^nal purpose. For more and evidence was submitted to show that between 1852 
than a century and a half the insurance offices provided | and 1866 the proportion of fires whicli w'ere auspicious, 
and kept up fire-engine^; at their own expense, not only in j doubtful, and unaccounted for had gradually increased 
London but in many provincial towns, where frequently ' from 341 to 52J- per cent., while well-informed persons 
no other means of extinguishing fires were available- At 1 testified that the number of fire^ in insured property is 
first each office provided its own engine, and much rivalry ! greater in proportion than in uninsured. There is a 
prevailed among the several brigades; but in London j general agreement that in the interests of the public the 
ultimately the offices combined to support in common a j origin of all fires should be made the subject of organized 
very effective and very co'^tly fire brigade. This arrange- ! inquiry, but there is a difference of opinion as to the proper 
ment, however, came to be regarded as objectionable from j machinery and as to the incidence of the expense. Of 
public points of view, os it had long been distastelul to ‘ existing functionaries the coroner in England ^and the 
the offices themselves; and in 1866 the offices handed ! procurator-fi.scal in Scotland seem the natural persons to 
over their whole establishment to the iletropoHtan Board ' oondnat the neerlful invest t^rations. but in neither case is 
of Work**, by whom it his been greatly enlarged and 
extended, the cost being provided for partly by a contribu- 


to of insurance; if they transfer the burden 

® themselves in 

the form of increased uisurance ratesL If there were 

there ought to he, an efficient fire brigade in every town 

insurance offieeT could 
neither bear tbe cost nor undertake the care of them, and 
the best arrangement would be that they should be wholly 
under local management and wholly at local expense. 

But, while it h the business of the public authorities to 
extinguish fires, the insurance offices regard it as within 
tlieir province to promote in other ways tbe safety of the 
property endangered, and accordingly in London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other cities they have established at 
their ovm expense salvage corps, which act in alliance with 
the fire bngades, bat whose special duty it is, not so much 
to quench a fire, as to diminish as far as they can the 
damage which may be occasioned to the property whether 
by the fire or by the water used to extinguish it. 

It only remains to add, with reference to fire insurance in 
the United Kingdom, that public attention has from time to 
time been directed to the serious question of how far the 
crime of arson may be regarded as a consequence of the in- 
surance system, and what can be done to prevent it. ITiere 


tion from the offices, partly out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and partly by the rates. 

The view '5 of the insurance offices on this subject have 
nndeigonc a material change, and they have ceased to 
regard it as any part of their duty to extinguish fires, or 
to bear the cost of extinguishing them. That ought to he 
undertaken by the public through municipal or other local 
authorities, and it is understood that the law regards it as 
their duty to do so. Parliament is alwa 3 *s ready to confer 


conduct the needful investigations, but in neither case is 
the subject free from difficulties, which in England are 
enhanced by the want of a public prosecutor. Several 
attempts have been made to legislate on the Buhject, but 
hitherto without success, nor is the public feeling suffi- 
ciently' strong to give the required impulse. Other crimes 
than ar&on thrust themselves on public notice, and all men 
see the necessity for inquiry and detection. This crime, 
when successful, too often destroys, not merely the evidence 
! which would go to prove it, but the very circumstances 
which would indicate that a crime has been committed. 
The immediate sufferer, too, is probably some wealthy 


the necessary power of assessment; but there is a disposi- insurance company, whose ^ 

tion on theVart of municipal bodies to exact from the sympathy; it is seldom 

insurance offices, directly or indirectly-, as much of the . safe for the sufferer to fn mt un\ith a loss 

expense as they can. Considerable contributions are in there is a generd disposi i . lead to 

this way levied in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and , than to raise communit? 

other towns, but the system is eminently to the disadvan- , nothing. ^ he honed that a due 

tage of tlie public. Whatever tbe offices are compeUed to pay for all dishonest J® come to be 

pay forms I portion of their general expenditure, ^vhicll inqmjj' into the 

tier most from tto publ!^ Bri.dp& wtai of lire i 


part of it, in the form of premiums. The amount would 
be more equitably levied by means of a general assessment, 
and would be more likely to be advantageoubly expended. 
The business of fire insurance is to meet the losses which 
happen by fire, not to prevent them ; if losses are heavy, 
the rates of premium must follow; if by care and well- 
brganized appliances losses are diminished, the competition 
amon«^ the offices will inevitably reduce the rates of 
premium. In other woids, if the public themselves bear 
the cost of these appliances, they obtain the benefit of it 


The general principles and practice of fire insurance a^ 
in their main features, the same in most parts of tne 
world. In the United States the business has been 
with characteristic energy,and S 

and practice. As already stated, the e^hest ^ 

insurance company was organized m and ^ P 

average rate al 1‘lt per cent £A tne preo_u^ 

Ire trithin the State of New York alone upwards of e gh^ 
fire offices, having assets amonntingto about o4 millions 
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of dollars, and in the Insurance Year-Book for 1880 there 
is a list given of about four hundred different native offices 
in the various States, hut this does not include a large 
number of local offices of small dimensions, mostly ^tab- 
lished on the mutual principle. The number of fire insur- 
ance offices in the United States is probably about nine 
hundred. Of these a large proportion have a merely 
nominal existence, but on the other hand important foreign 
offices— British, French, German, Swiss, and Canadian— 
transact business in the States. _ 

If sixty offices suffice to transact the insurance business 
of the United Kingdom and a great deal of foreign business 
besides, the existence of more than four hundred offices in 
the States indicates of itself that a large number of 'them 
must have very limited resources, quite unfit to cope 'w-ith 
the disastrous fires which sometimes occur in the rapidly 
developed cities of America. The failure of an insurance 
office is therefore a more familiar event than in England, and 
it is this perhaps partly which has led to a system of Govern- 
ment supervision intended to guard the public against such 
misfortunes. Each State of the Union has its own regula- 
tions about insurance companies, its insurance department, 
its insurance commissioner, superintendent, or auditor, its 
!»y.>>tem of accounts and checks and public notices, its fees, 
taxes, and requirements as to deposits. The trouble and 
expense to which offices are thus exposed, especially where 
they do business in many States, is very great indeed, 
while the resulting benefits are problematical. All at- 
tempts of this sort are attended with these disadvantages, 
that they interfere injuriously with honest and well- 
conducted companies, and afford but a feeble protection 
against those of a different class; that they involve the 
Government in the odium of failures which it is supposed 
to be their duty to prevent ; that they lessen the sense of 
responsibility among those who control the offices, and the 
spirit of prudence and watchfulness among the public; and 
tbot they place in the hands of public officials a power and 
infiuence which are apt to be abused, and are always open 
to suspicion. !More to be admired and imitated are the 
State regulations in America with respect to building 
operation'!, the extinguishing of fires, and the inquiring 
into their origin. The business of an insurance agent in 
Anierija is more recognized than in England as a distinct 
profession, and the agent is entrusted with greater powers, 
ilore has been done to facilitate the working of insurance 
by the surveying and mapping of large cities, and there 
has been a greater development of periodical literature 
devoted to the subject. 

Since 1SG6 a national board of fire underwriters of the 

1. nited^ States has existed, and has proved of great service 
to the insurance offices and to the public. At the present 
time it is unfortunately suffering from disorganization, and 
there has been a consequent “ shrinkage ” of rates. It ap- 
pears from the reports of the superintendent of the fire 
department in the State of Kew York that in the year 
18i_9 the sums insured in the United States by the com- 
panits reporting to him amounted to 6767 millions of 
dollars, and the relative premiums to nearly 61 millions 
of dollar.s so that the average rats of premium was 9 per 
cent., or 90 cents for each hundred dollars insured. Four- 
teen British fire offices doing business in the States received 


|iar 

in America 31 per cent 


premium, and tlieir expenses 

In Canada twenty-seven companies— Canadian, British, 
and American— made returns, which showed that in 1879 
they had msmed in Canada, including the maritime pro- 
vinces, sums amounting to 383 millions of dollars In 
the eleven ycats endins in 1879, the premiums received 


had amounted to nearly 33 millions of dollars, and the 
losses to 27l- millions, and the ratio of loss had been 84*16 
per cent, f hfa included the loss arising from j;he gi-eat 
fire at St John’s, New Brunswick, in June 1877, which 
cost the insurance offices 6^ millions of dollars. 

In France there were at a recent date thirty-two pro- 
prietary and about twenty mutual fire insurance offices. 

Of the thirty-two offices founded on capital three are pro- 
vincial offices, and the others are established in Paris. 

Tavo confine themselves to reinsurance. From the returns 
made by twenty-three of these offices, including all the 
more important, it aiipears that in 1879 their income from 
premiums was about 92 millions of francs, and their losses 
47 millions. The average loss during eleven years was 
50 per cent, of the premiums. Many of the French 
offices have been extremely successful ; and recently there 
has been a remarkable increase of new offices in that 
countiy. 

The Insurance Cyclopsedia of Mr Cornelius Walford, a work now- 
in progress, and of ijrodigious industrj* and completeness, is the best 
and almost the only available literary authority wliicb covers the 
whole subject of this article. The Law of Fire Insurance, by Mr. 

C. J. Bun^-on, is also of value. (J. M. M‘C.) 

II. Life Iksueance, 

The system of life insurance embraces a variety of con- 
tracts by which the insurers engage to pay capital sums 
on the decease of policyholders or nominees, in consideration 
of other sums received d uring their lifetime. These contracts 
may be divided into two classes, — (1) those in wliicbi the 
sum insured is certain to become payable, provided only the 
insurance is duly kept in force, and (2) those which are of 
a temporary or. contingent character, so that the sum in- 
sured may or may not become payable according to circum- 
stances. 

To the first of those classes belong the great buUc of the Varieties 
transactions of life insurance offices, namely : — of life in- 

1. Whole-Term Assurances on Single Lives. — These are 
simply contracts on the part of the insurance office to pay a 
certain sum (with or without “bonus additions,” as the 
case may be) on the death of the person named in the 
policy, whenever that may occur. The premium, or con- 
sideration for the insurance, is in most cases an annual 
sum payable during the whole continuance of the policy. 

It may, however, he arranged in various other ways, — as, 
for example, by a single payment at the commencement of 
the transaction ; or by a limited number of contributions, 
each larger in amount than the annual premium for the 
whole of life ; or by payment of *a modified rate during a 
limited period and a correspondingly higher rate thereafter. 
Insurances for the ■whole term of life are more common 
than any other kind, 

2. Endoioment-Assurances. — ^Next to insurances for the 
whole term of life, these constitute the most numerous class 
of insurances on single lifes. The sum insured is payable 
to the person named in the policy, if he should survive a 
certaiu period or attain a specified age, or to his represen- 
tatives at his death, if that should occur before the time 
has expired. 

3. Insuranccoon Joint Lives. — In these transactions two 
or more lives are included in the policy, and the sum in- 
sured is payable when either or any one of them fails. 

^ 4. Longest-Life InsuranceSj oi' Insurances on Last Sur- 
tnvor. ^These also are effected on two or more lives, but, 
instead of falling in by the death of any one of the parties 
mature until both or all are dead. 

The second class of insurances described above consists 
principally of two kinds 

1. Temporarg or Short-Period Insurances. — These are 
enected for limited periods to cover special contingencies, 
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the sum in'^urcd iTCCoining payable only if deatb should 
occur ^vithin tbe time specified in the policy. Such 
insurances maj* bo effected on sfngJc lives or on two or 
more lives, and (in tlic latter case) may be payable cither 
if one life or all the lives should fail within the period, or 
only if one life should foil lK*fore nnolher, as in tho case to 
be next nicntioncd. 

2, 6'wrnVorr4ip /nsurauWj or /n^ierancrs on oiv* Life 
ognxnd — In tlic.-e the sum insured is posable at 

the death of A if that j^hould happen in the lifetime of B, 
but not otherwise* Should B prcdccea.‘c A, the ttun^-aclion 
falls to tlic ground* 

Beside.'j the'^e there arc tran'^actionR of other hinebs dealt 
in by life insurance offices — such as deferred in*;urancev7, 
vrherc the ri-^1: docs not commence until the cxpiiy of an 
assigned ixiriod; deferred and Furvivor-^hip annuitic'j; 
in«uranccA ngaiu'-t unio,for the benefit of expectant liein; 
and the like- 'JThe ih indeid adapted to nearly 

every contingency of a i»ccnn{ary nature conuected with 
human life 

4 r. It m'\y be ob^^erved that, while life in*^urance has much 

’ in coimmm with fire and marine in^airaucc, there are f-omc 
e-«:ntial difference? l»clwecn it nnd them* TIic in^ximncc 
of how‘'C‘< ami go»>d‘* against fire, or of r hips and mcrchandLo 
atnirol the of the rca, is a contract of indemnity 

ocainM ItA > and in like inauncr an insurance on Immnn life 
may b? ix'g.irrlcd indemnifying a inati’s family or his 
creditors or other? inten ted against the lo-s of future 
in»'ome by bi'* juttinturc death. But it dots not nccc-arily 
tahv of t^uch income into nccounl, nor does it 

rclue to any intriuM^ ?aluc of the siddfc* of the in'-urance 
— th^ life of the iii'Urc^l parly. Again, in fire and merino 
iti^uruice la*^s may b*' litbcr total or partial. In life 
in^unnee tho cient in=urcd against c^*nnot take place in 
auy Hmiterl degree, and th^rc j‘» thus no partial Jo=s. And 
nguii (in the llrit and hrg^r of tho two cla'-^f s into which 
life in«‘urancea nre diviilcd) the event is certain to occur, 
and tho lime of it* hapjfcning is the only contingent 
element In the other kinds of inruranco the events arc 
wholly of a cent indent character. 

The idea of di-lingniriimg in terms l)clwccn contracts 
whkh differ so widfly in reality npi»oam lohavo early 
rwi!::»-*'tcd it-'^lf. Mr Babbarro in his 0/m;>trafiir Vjm> 
of the for th^ «/ 

published in 182C, sa%v--‘*‘The terms invtrnnrc and 
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Calctdation of PrmiVmr.—The general principles of life 
contingency calculations arc explained in the article 
AnnuitxE;?, and it is there showai that such calculations 
aie made by means of mortality tables, which exhibit the Mor- 
numbers of persons W’ho out of a given number bom or tality 
liidng at a particular age live to attain successive higher 
ages, and the numbers of those who die in the intervals. 

A full account of the numerous tables of this kind which 
liave been framed from time to time does not fall within 
(lie scope of the present article, but, before passing on to 
show the application of mortality tables in the ranous 
calpulatxons relating to assurances upon lives, it may be 
useful to mention those tables which have been chiefly 
employed by assurance offices. 

Passing over tbe earlier tables of Halley, De Parcieux, 
and others, which for all puqiO'jes of calculation have long 
been obiJolelc, — and which, how ever much they contributed 
in their day to the development of assurance, posse&s now 
oiilyauliMoricalinlcrcst, — we pause firstat theNorthampton Korth- 
Table. This was constructed by Dr Thomas Price from the awpton 
registers kept in the parish of All Saints, iSTorthampton, 
the forty-fix years 1735 to 1780. Owing to certain faults 
in its conslrnction, the table givt^ the chances of death 
too high at the younger ages, and consequently requites 
large premiums for assurances; while at tho more ad- 
vanced ages the chances of death are disproportionately 
low. For a long lime, however, this table occupied the 
foromo-t place os a basis for life contingency calculations of 
all V.indc, and even after the introduction of other table?, 
wliicb arc now rccognircd as more accurate, it continued 
to receixx* a large share of popularitj'. Tlie rates of many 
a'-^urance officer of high standing w’cre calculated from it, 
and until a comparatively recent date it remained in use 
by not a few of them. 

The Carlirie Table was constructed by Mr Joshua Milne Cariwle 
from materials furnished hj* the labours of Dr John 
Ilcyshaiu. These materials comprised two enumerations 
of the population of tho parishes of St Mary and StCuth- 
bert, Carlisle, in 1780 and 1 787 (the numbers in the former 
year having been 7077 and in the latter 8677), and the 
abridged bills of mortality of those two parishes for the 
nine years 1779 to 1787, during which period the total 
number of deaths was 1 840. These were very limited data 
upon which to found a mortality taW<^ but they weie 
manipulated with great care and fidelity. The close 
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maj' partly happen or partly hill. Thus in atljiistuig tlic 
price for insurance on Imni-ei and j-hip?, regard w always iiac 
to the chance of ^alv3gc nristtig from partial de.rtruction. ^ 
The distinction propo'^ed by Mr Babbage has not nIwa 5 o 
been ob-crv'cd. Some writers ajipear to jircfcr the term 
insurance where life is concerned as well as in other cases; 
tome continue to use the temii indi'crimmatciy ; win c 
other recent writers hare eonglit to cstablihli diatinctions ot 
a novel character between them. One of tlie?c is tiiK a 
person insures his life, his lionso, or liis ship'i. and the olhTO 
aseurci to him in each of these cases a sum of money pay* 
able in certain contingencies. Another is that amtrance 
represents the principle and insurance the pradme. ui 
these two &U2gcslionB we prefer tbe former ; but as t^ 
more conventional distinction of Mr Babbage f 'J' ^ 

il^idely recognized, tve shall adhere to it throughout the 
temainder of this article. 




have been consfrncted by — t 
Ind ' Chisholm, Sang, and others. Tho gradation of the Car- 
' lisle Table is, however, vciy faulty, and anomalous results 


flnnear in the death-rates at certain ages. 

^The mortality experience of the Equitable Assurance Egu^ 
Society, the pioneer of the modern syst^ of penence 

has formed the basis of several Z 

oarticular have been used to a considerable extent y 
fssumneo companies. The first was atable contracted by 
Mr Griffith Davies and published 

dedn ed from accounts given.by Jlr W 

among the Taes ^ Tie other table 

jS’cJnXctcd byllv Arthur ifo^gaa £ 
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Shortly afterwards a desire began to be pretty generally 
felt for a table of observations more extended than the 
statistics of any single office could supply, and accordingly 
a movement was set on foot in 1838 by a number of 
actuaries and others for collecting the experience of 
various offices “ to afford the means of determining the law 
of mortality which prevails among assured lives.” ' Seven- 
teen offices agreed to contribute their statistics, which were 
found to embrace in all 83,905 policies, of which 44,877 
were in existence at the time of giving in the returns; 
25,247 had been “discontinued”; and 13,781 had fallen 
by the death of the persons assured. The results of the 
inquiry were in due time published, and upon them was 
founded a mortality table known as the Seventeen Offices’ 
Experience Table, which came to be used to a consider- 
able extent by assurance companies. A peculiarity of this 
table is that it is based upon the experience of the offices 
in regard to the number of policies which existed and 
became claims, and not the number oi persons who were 
assured and died. There having been in many cases two 
or more policies issued on one life, the results are not 
necessarily the same as those which would have been 
obtained had each life been reckoned only once. The 
general agreement of the results with those derived from 
other data referring to persons, and not to policies, seems to 
show, however, that the peculiarity referred to does not 
materially affect the accuracy of the table as an exponent 
of the value of assured life. 

Three English Life Tables have been constructed by Dr 
William Farr from the official records of the registrar- 
general for England and W;ales. The first, contained 
in the Ftfth Report of the Registrar-General (1843), was 
founded on the census returns of 1841, and the deaths 
recorded in that year. The second table, contained in the 
Registrar-GeneraVs Ttoelfth RepoH, was based on the 
lo*?! deaths of the seven years 1838 to 

*1 Tv ^8,sis than'either 

IQ -1 embraced the census returns of 1841 

deaths of seventeen years (1838-1854). 
^ table, with an ertensive aeries ot monetair and other 

iflfoi' ™ “5 » separate vrork 

?' more special notice 

arieV present, as being the most important 

foW T yet made in regard to the mor- 

^ Wef of a centmy 
havmg elapsed since the period to which the combined 

it^KrtoteSb life assurance offices was collected. 

It began to be felt amongst actuaries and the managers of 

p-on ^^C^O^S ^^ri^-i 

rru“cirZh”ii” ..“/y tte;"wrSe?by 

will. Mmmitleas of tW AZiatim rf MamSre tfToS 

“T Sit? a“n1 t 

experience of the ^ as fjir as possible, the 

SnSom ^^ of the United 

in 18G2, and in S t, 

lished in a volume containing 282 nao-es 

with a preface (from which the above quotation?!''^ matter, 

by ifr Samuel Brown, then president of the InstitSe'^ol 
Actuaries. The preface fi,- -institute of 

collccling and atrenging tbe slalisUos'Zd’ 
more important ooncLona toS dreS. 

• retnm.!°’ff^‘ ® collected on this occasion embraced the 
. returns of twAmo offices— ten En«rlish and ten Qn^V^i ^ !i 
ti.lalnnmbatlcri,ea aaaured foing 160,426, 
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26,721 had died, 45,376 had discontinued their policies, 
and 88,329 remained on the books of the several offices at 
31st December 1863, the date to which, as a rule, the 
observations were brought down. 

From these statistics several distinet mortality tables were con- 
structed, viz.: — 

Table 11“*', comprising all the healthy lives, male and female 
included in the observations, — ^the i\oid “healthy” being used 
to denote those lives which had been Considered eligible for assur^ 
ance at the ordinarj' rates of premium. 

Table H“, comprising the healthy male lii'cs only. 

Table comprising healthy male lives, but excluding from 

observation the first five j'ears of assurance in every case. 

Table H*", comprising the healthy female lives. 

Other tables of a subsidiary character were constructed), hut they 
do not appeal- to have been put to any practical use. ^ 

The completed tables were published in 1872, together with an 
extensive series of monetary values deduced from them, and 
explanations by Mr W. S. B. Woolhouse and Mr Peter Gray respec- 
tively, as to the method of graduation employed in the formation 
of the tables, and as to the constniction and application of the 
monetary values. In 1873 Mr E. P. Hardy published a series of 
Valuation Tables based upon these data. 

It appeared to the two bodies in Scotland already men- Scotch 
tioned that considerable advantage might result if the ex- offices’ 
perience of the Scotch offices were separately ascertained, «peri* 
besides being merged in the general inquiry. This was 
accordingly done, and the results, arranged and tabulated 
by Mr James Meikle, were published in a report (1869) by 
the joint committee appointed to collect the information. 

The investigation embraced 115,254 policies on 94,749 
liv6Sj of wliom 12)443 had died) 19)284 had discontinued 
their policies, and 63,022 remained on the books of the 
ten offices at 31st December 1863. These separate Scotch 
statistics were intended more particularly to illustrate the 
effects of the selection of lives for assurance. They have 
not been commonly employed as a basis for the calculations 
of (races. In 1872 Mr Meikle published Ohsei'vations on 
the Rate of Mortality of AssuredLives,vii which the materials 
furnished by these statistics are exhaustively treated. This 
work forms a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the subjects with which it deals. 

”“^“8 of general comparison 

between the various mortahty tables that have been mentioned. 

I’—TASiE shoujingtlie mimler of Persons who, out of 1000 living 
at the age of 10, mK live to attain the ages of 20, 30, 40, 

AC., according to the unde-nneniioned Mortality Tables. 


\ 


Age. 

North- 

ampton 

1780. 

Cai lisle 
1815. 

Equitahli 

(Daxics), 

1825. 

3 Equitable 
(Morgan) 
1884. 

Scvcnlccu 

Ofllces* 

Experience 

1843. 

English, 
No. 3 
(Males), 
1864. 

Institute 
of Actu- 
aries* 
HM, 1869 

10 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1000 
904 
773 
641 
503 
359 
217 
S3 
' 8 

1000 

943 

873 

786 

681 

564 

372 

148 

22 

1000 

951 

879 

786 

681 

536 

361 

169 

23 

1000 

928 

861 

784 

692 

559 

360 

140 

IS 

1000 

933 

863 

787 

695 

660 

358 

133 

13 

1000 

945 

863 

771 

661 

517 

324 

116 

14 

1000 

962 

899- 

823 

727 

589 

381 

139 

16 

IL-Ta 

i\ 

7) 

‘BhT:s7i& 
‘me oj 
leniione 

Life^ or Mean After-Life 
d MortalifTabll ' to the under 

Age. 

Notth- 

ampton. 

1780. 

1 

Carlisle, 

1815. 

Equitable 

(Davies), 

1825. 

Equitable 

(Motgnn) 

1834. 

Seventeen 

Offices* 

Experience 

1843. 

English, 
No. 3 
(Males), 
1864. 

Institute 
of Actu- 
al ics* 
HM, 1669 

ID 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

39-78 

33-43 

28-27 

23-08 

<17-99 

13-21 

8-60 

4-75 

2-41 

48-82 

41-46 

34-34 

27-61 

21-11 

14-34 

9-18 

6-51 

3-28 

48-83 

41-06 

33-98 

27-40 

20-83 

16-06 

9-84 

6-38 

2-65 

48-32 
41-37 
34-53 
27-40 ■ 
20-36 
13-91 
8-70 
4-75 
2;66 

48-36 

41-49 

34-43 

27-28 

20-18 

13 77 
8-54 
4-78 
2-11 

47-05 
39-48 
32-76 
26-06 
19-64 
13 -63 
8-45 
4-93 
2-84 

50-29 

42-06 

34-68 

27-40 

20-31 

13-83 

8-50 

4-72 

2-36 
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[life. 


for m, 3’’ears— that is, to ho payable only if death Should occur after 
that period— is 5 -which is equivalent to 

C,.m + C«-H»+i+ ...» +Cx+z 

U* 

and hence to 

By subtraction, the single premium for a temporaxy,” assurance 

M*- ^ which is equivalent to 


for m years on the same life is : 




C* +0*4.1+ 


+ C*+in— 1 




and hence to 


^(Z*+?;V*4.i+ 


+l>^d[*4w-.l 


1 . 


Formu- 
la in 
terms of 
annuity- 
values. 


A column R is sometimes inserted in commutation tables to 
facilitate calculations relating to “increasing” assurances. Eaistho 

sum of the terms M*, Mx+i^ • • • Mx+* 5 so that ^ is the value 

of an assurance the amount of which shall he 1 if the life fails 
during the first year, 2 if during the second year, 3 if during the 
third year, and so on. 

When the value of any immediate annuity, calculated at a given 
rate of intercbt, is knoxvn, the value of a sum payable one year 
after tbe last instalment of the annuity may be readily deduced 
from it. The %'alue of any deferred payment is the difference 
between the sum to be ultimately paid and the discount for the 
period during which it is deferred. Let a he the 'v’ulno of an 
annuity of 1 at the rate of interest r, and let it be required to find 
the value of 1 due at the end of the year following the last pay- 
ment of the annuity. The discount of 1 for one year at the rate of 

interest i is and the present value of such annual 

1 +1^ 

discount (payable in advance) for the whole period covered by the 
annuity and one year more is (1 -v) (1+a). Hence the value of 
the deterred payment of 1 is 1 - (1 -^) (1 +a). Putting Ox for the 
value of an annuity on a life aged x, we have for the present value 
of a whole-term assurance on a life of that age 1 - (1 --») (1 +^ 7 *). 

The agreement of this result with those formeily deduced from 
the numbers dying in each year may he seen by substituting for 
dx, dx^h &c , their equivalents (?*-Z*4.i), (Z*+i"Z*42)i &c., when 
the foregoing expression 

vdx + ^dx^y + • • 




becomes 


h 


- h-n) + “ ^*+2) + 


+ V^+l(?x+.-0) 




lx 






x +4 


Annual 

pre- 

niiums. 


iz 

; as_ will be seen from tho article Annuities. By 
a simple transposition this expression takes the form v— (1— • 
%vhich in its turn becomes 1 - (1 - 2;)(1 + a,). 

Assurances, ^ as formerly mentioned, are usually paid for by 
anmutl ^ntnbutions or premiums, continuing either during the 
whole subsistence of the assurance or during a limited period only, 
rhe annual premium for an assurance is deduced as follows. Since 
the present value of all the annual payments must be equal to the 
single premium, and since premiums arc always payable in advance, 
wo have (puttmg P for the annual premium required) P(l+a)= A ; 

whence P =. . in this expression A maj. represent tho single 

whether depending on single 
or joint cs, or on any other description of status ; and (1 + al niav 
represent the value, in any such case, of an annuity naySle in 

?o^Sfend " Tfe ^ oFpfeSis is 

fnr ft premium, payable during tha whole of life, 

for a u hole- term assurance on a life a^ed a: is ° 
l-(l-r-)(l+a,,) °1 

or ^ Ug ^ 

l+ffl*. 1+a*^ 

or It may be expressed in a variety of other ways hy snhstitntinff 
diffcrcnt equivalents of the single premium and the annuity, “ 
^ ■When the premium is to he payable for m yearn only, itenmonnt 

is expressed hy where the symbol In.ia represents the 


value of a temporary annuity for m - 1 years *, and 1 + Im- la is there, 
fore the value of an annuity for m years payable in advance. 

When the premium for tho first m years is to bo .^th of that for 
the remainder of life, the ultimate annual payment is found by 

the expression -= — where „-ila. is tho value 'of an 

(1 +|m-J®) 

T 

annuity deferred for m- 1 j^ears, and thcieforc of an annuity deferred 
for m years, but payable in advance. 

By the commutation method tho annual whole-life premium is 

M* . N*_i Mg ^ prcjiiium limited to m annual payments, 

Ng-i 

*\r 

^ * Tlio premium pay- 


Dx Dx 
for a whole-term assurance, is 


!Nx - 1 Nx+w - 1 


able after m years, when the payment during that period is — th 


of tho ultimate annual payment, is 


hix 


— (N*..!— hrx+m-l) + Ifx4m-1 

T 


or 


rlh 


Nx-i + (r-l)Nx+«.i 

We do not propose to enter further on tho investigation of for- 
mulm for tho calculation of premiums for the various descriptions 
of life assurances. These \rill be found in tho works of Slilne, 
Baily, Jones, and other authors who have treated of tho subject of 
life contingencies. The student will find a very clear exposition of 
the natuie and modes of calculation of the more ordinary kinds of 
premiums in a paper by Mr James Meikle, TIic Jtationale of Life 
AssMTaiicc Premiums^ reprinted by the Actuarial Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1879 . 

In the practical calculation of life assurance preniinms various px^ic- 
devices have been suggested for shortening labour and ensuring tical 
accuracy. Mr Peter Gray’s method of calculation,-' by means ol'nie- 
logaTitinnic tables on the plan originated by Gauss, may bo specially 
mentioned. His Tables aiid Formxilx^ in wliich this method is 
explained, is a work of great value to the student of life contin- 
gencies. 

When the requisite annuity-values are available, tho tables of 
assurance premiums constructed by Mr William Orchard afford 
great fflcilities, either in forming scales of premiums or in isolated 
calculations. The foregoing expressions for the single premium in 
terms of the corresponding values of annuities arc of such a character 
as to bo apiilieable to a great variety of cases — to nearly eveiy case, 
in fact, where the risk of tho assurance is to bo entered on imme- 
diately', and the sum assured is to he pay’ahlo at the end of the year 
following the last payment of the annuity embraced in the formula*. 

In like manner the formulaj for the annual premium, - (1 - ij)f 

and its equivalents are applicable in all such cases, but only when 
the premium is to bo payable during the whole continuance of the 

assurance, so that in the expression the annuity- 

1+a 

valne a in the denominator corresponds with tlmt in the nume- 
rator. Mr Orchard has tabulated tho values of v - (1 - t;)a and 

for all probable values of a, and for the several values 

of x) corresponding to eight different rates of interest. ^ By means of 
these tables, when the annuity-value corresponding to any' required 
single or annual premium is Icnown, the;, iircniium itself may be 
obtained by mere inspection. Tlio tables may bo employed with 
annuities derived from any' table of mortality, and, as the various 
cases to which they apply are by far the most frequent in practice, 
they are found extremely useful by computers. 

We have throughout supposed that tlie payment of the sum 
assured is to bo made at tho end of tho year in which death occurs. 

This supposition accords with the thcoiy of annual mortality and 
annual conversion of interest into capital, upon which tlie usual 
sy’stcm of calculation is based. It also agrees vciy nearly with fact 
when the sums assured are payable six months alter deatli ; for, if 
it be supposed that tho deaths occurring “irithin each y'car of ogo 
take place at equal intervals of time, or that they occur in equal 
numbers in the first and second halves of eacli y'ear respectively', the 
periions insured will, one with another, complete about half a y’eor 
of age in the year when they die. When it is thought desirable to 
make allowance, in the calculation of premiums, for the circumstance 
of the sums assured being payable earlier than at the end of tlie 
year of death, that maybe done by a simple modification of tlie 
usual formula. For example, Atl+f)i is an approximation suffi- 
ciently near for most purposes to the value of an assurance payable 
as soon as death occurs. 

The more scientific methods of calculation developed by Mr Wool- 
house and others, and referred to in the article Annuities, cUmin- 
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appeared or having adopted the plan of sharing profits with 
the policyholders. 

Tnto the relative merits of the two classes of offices it is 
not our purpose to enter. -The mutual offices take their 
stand on the advantage to the assured of sharing the whole 
profits among themselves, while the raised offices point to 
certain features of their system which tend to neutralize the 
apparent disadvantage of the shareholders talcing a portion 
of the surplus. We believe it will be found that the fact of 
an office belonging to one class or the other does not of 
itself afford a presumption either for or against its being 
an advantageous office to assure in. The comparative ad- 
vantages of different companies roust be sought out by a 
closer scrutiny than a mere reference to this distinction in 
the nature of their constitution. 

Most assurances are effected on the plan of participating 
in profits. In both mutual and mixed offices, however, 
there is generally a class of policyholders who do not 
share in the profits, but who, requiring only a guarantee of 
a fixed sum on the happening of the contingency men- 
tioned in their policies, effect their assurances at a re- 
duced rate of premium calculated to cover fully the risk 
and expenses of business. 

Selection Selection of Lives.— -It is well known that assurance com- 
3f lives, panies exercise a selection among the lives proposed for 
assurance, admitting some on the ordinary terms and sur- 
charging or rejecting others whose prospects of longevity 
appear to be below the average. The necessity for this 
has been sometimes called in question. Why, it has been 
asked, should the offices inquire so scnipulously into the 
state of health of those who offer themselves, if the mor- 
tality tables on which the premiums are based exhibit the 
death-rate among a number of persons in all the dem-ees 
of health and sickness? The answer is that without such 
selection on their part the offices could not reckon on the 
lives assured being as a body equal to those represented in 
the tables. It must be remembered that the inducement 
to become assured is not so great to the healthy and vigorous 

open their doors to all comers, or were even to relax their 
in scrutinmng the applications made to them, they 
would inevitably admit an undue proportion of the latter 
class, and thus expose themselves to greater hazards than 
those provided for in their tables. MoreovTSe^ 
assured ha,ve a direct interest in the surplus remaining df 

the cost of the assuran?es 

.lustice to those possessing a full measure of healtL Th^ 
would practically be called upon to contrTbutrLeS 
their onm cases required, in Srder to provide aTndt?f 




-ms particcte 

goes an examination by a medLl^ “ fie under- 
office. In former days this TxS^rl 
required, nor does itVpp^r Sa?Z ^ot always 

paid as now to the option of attention was 

disease ; and yet, judging from th^ T***^*^^ tendencies to 
offices, the P?ecaiLn1?b^^ 
liave been not witbont consiaerable *° 

ably, however, the improvements whiVW ^ • ^“‘l^^stion- 
and the advance of medical scipn J? ? gi^owing experience 

upon the means of sZlion haleVdZ 
ence in increasing its efficacy althoi^f), important influ- 
fiave done little more may 

grcnler risk of the introdnetlon of onSlSf 
m now«U nnderstood that hemJitaty tend“d« “have a 


marked effect in determining the chances of longevity of 
individuals ; the degree of importance to be attached to 
particular deviations from health is better known than 
formerly; while the increased prevalence of assurance has 
led to a better appreciation among medical men of the 
duties required of them in the examination of proposers 
In some of the medical schools special attention is now 
directed to the subject Several excellent worlcs on medi- 
cal selection have appeared, one of the most recent in 
England being that of Dr Sieveking of London. 

It may readily be supposed that selection has an import- Its 
aut influence in determining the rates of mortality among eSects. 
assured lives. The extent and nature of, this influence 
have formed a very fruitful and interesting subject of 
inquiry. So early as 1776 an investigation of the affairs 
of the Equitable Society revealed that the death-rate among 
the members had been much lower than that anticipated 
in the tables on which the premiums were based. Similar 
results appeared at the subsequent investigations of W, 
Morgan and A. Morgan, who were successively actuaries of 
the society ; and in many other collections of the statistics 
T ir offices— those by Galloway of the Amicable 
(1841), Jellicoe of the Eagle (1854), Spens of the Scottish 
Amicable (186l(), for example — the mortality among as- 
sured lives has been exhibited in comparison with the death- 
rates shown by the mortality tables in common use. Com- 
parisons of this kind may be drawn from the tables ou a 
preceding page. These do not, however, afford the means 
of observing what is a very marked peculiarity of the 
mortality experience of assurance companies, namely, the 
varying death-rates at different periods in the duration of 
assurances. Mr Spens devoted considerable attention’ to 
this subject, but it had been previously investigoted in 
connexion with the statistics of the seventeen offices to 
1843 already referred ta These statistias were analj-sed 
ith tins object by MrE. J. Earren, who pointed out the 
extremely light mortality experienced during the first year 
each Msurance. A more exhaustive analysis is given 
by Mr Higham, in a paper « On the Value of Selection as 
exercised by the Policyholder,” contributed to the 

traces the lives 

first year of assurance down to the time of their 
uTo death or otherwise, and shows 

consequence of the initial 
i?b. increases until 

uonnKtiftn than that prevailing among the general 

wbinb tho ‘ ^ latter result he attributes to the selection Ooimtei 
„ r .“®®nred exercise against the companies by drop- s^ectioa 

whicli^h-ir^^^^^ fiealtliy lives and retaining those on lives 
Se f A still more corn- 

made bvMr^9^*°^ subject of selection has been, 

that 328), who shows 

maximum uoticed by Mr Higham attains its 

Sid iTnUfm^ 1 pass from observation, 

aie SitMrSS'f after the fill effect produced by 

sSragieWnr exhausted itself. Mr 

iSence to twenty Offices’ 

the effects of o ^ collection of that experience 

referred to ^pIo fi^rids of selection that have now been 

against tho offi ^ assurance offices and selection 

i'cpt in ^iew as a subject to be 
2 — preface to tlie tables pu blished iu 

the Journal of 

years, the principal inedinm nf w ^°r many 

portant in actuarial Tcience ^ for what is new and im- 

Actnaries, a text-lwok is in nnspices of the Institute of 

no douht bring within a conMn^^'f which, when completed, will 
throughout the Journal that is now scattered 

student will find In the meantime the 

many of the valuable a ? niako himself acquainted 

P P s contained in the Assrirance JUfaffazine, 
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,,44 
45 .. 49 
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70 „74 
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71 
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-71 
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70 
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70 
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1-19 
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« 
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Cf" 

5<2 

1 4 53 

3 U 

4^ » 

' CCl 

7 C* 

6 51 

^ 7 4' 

7-53 


^ |^CiX*«LU^UV ^ UUi. the finctnations to Ti^-hich the surplus 
i funds are liable trithm limited penods of time, from vana- 
I tions of the death-rate and other causes, are generally re- 
I ganded as fnnushing a sufficient reason rrhysuch investiga- 
tions should not take place too frequently. Accrrdinglv m 
' most offices the divLion of profits takes pbee only at stated 
f intervals of years, — ^usually five or seven year^, — vrhen a 
< complete survey is taken of the whole engagements present 
\ and future, and of the funds avcilabb to me^t these. The 
i mode in which the liability of an office under its current 
f policir? is estimated requires esxdanation, 

* All statistical ob^ervatioa^ on the duration of human life 

‘ pomt to the conclusion that, after the pecied of extreme ^ 
j }outh is post, the death-rate among any given body 

* p^r-oas increases gradually with advancing age. If, there- 
I fore, assurance premiums were annually adjusted accord- 


\ pnminent cf this t-il’e r. tVe (Uverccnci of I ing to the clnnces of deth correspoadms to Ae ramn 

th^ in c-ianm 5 fron th-= in colamn 2rnrd on ' nge of the nrnnred their Jf ^ iS 

A»o‘h-rUnrl thi con'i'inti'clv do 3 of the smaller, bat ultimatdv larger, than tae 

r in rnV-in 't V '*ti *’ in coluo'n ri This £<■ cm* 1 p^vnicnt required to fc-nre a giTen sum wh-n-ie. death 

ivs r.,r- s-.a-.-ns ■ ^ -s cf m. nctoj ‘"J" fa“c“c ?is pSr; 

it! £; r; ltrt3 rri-Ktoiut Kr’th! S«y L “ssWc.fcm s.™c,nc.«I(li> »1^ 

^ t T */*h ihb b""£n- 1 S are shown the premiums which would be rc^quired at fte 

iTir; of f--an-.ee b.mi: regard d a- marUng, although , tho-e in co.umn 3. 
no^ in CUT stri i rr rb olaA ':a a di'iinct pcnf>d in l^e J 
i-alac of a— a.-x-J hf 'f-or i hr:- “forrJl practical pnn>o-cs 
thebacefit of s.lcitiin may p-rhap be «-aid to be loab^ , 

''Ir Puracae Ir* sine.' pointed out that thu dutmccion is ! 
no* alto^-th-r sat!'-fac*o:y, arl ho has sought by t ; 

c‘.^ 3 ti 5 of n s-.-I- of Mtrtaliti Tab ^ lor . 

c pirate ac3> ct entry (.ffu J/a-r. ns. .‘a and ra. ---) to 
F-tr.ply a r1-.rc exact baris of calculation than the H" and 1 

IP *’>*tablcr cllord, . • 

Be^dc- infidcncc np-on the rates of _ 

t’on lio? also a ven noticeable cfTect in regard to the caus'^^ , 

<.{ death amni- tl*e a^-urc-d. Dr-<-35C5 to vbich a pr.d^ , 
lo-ttion mav be i-ifcrrci fro-n nmUj or pcr-o-ial hu.op-. ^ 

!.?;S admit of d t-ction in an early stage by «j-nl ^ 
medical scrutiny, are Ic's frequent among this ^ 1 

of live, than amons the ^rthan 


Of livc> tuan umonu 

other hand, a- ur.d ptro-is ccejn to be more 

othcis to particular forms of dL=eas!i Tni- 
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payment of the sums assured, it is obvious that the 
deficiencies of later years must^ be made up by the excess 
of the earlier payments ; and, in order that the assurance 
office may be in a position to meet its engagements, these 
surplus payments must be kept in hand and accumulated 
at interest until they are required for the purpose 
indicated. It is, in effect, the accumulated excess here 
spoken of which constitutes the measure of the company s 
liability under its policies, or the sum which it ought to 
have in hand to be able to meet its engagements. In the 
individual case this sum is usually caUed the “reserve 
value” of a policy. 

In another view the reserve value of a policy is the 
diflerence between the present value of the engagement 
undertaken by the office and the present value of the 
premiums to be paid in future by the assured. This view 
may be regarded as the counterpart of the other. For 
practical purposes it is to be preferred, as it is independent 
of the variations of past experience, and requires only that 
a rate of mortality and a rate of interest be assumed for 
the future. 

Accoi-ding to it, the reserve value (nV») of a policy for the sum of 
1, effected at age x, and which has been in force ior n years— the 
(w+l)th premium being just due and unpaid— may be exinessed 
thus, in symbols with which we have already become familiar. 

n'^a®“'^*+n~T*(l + fl*+n) (i). 

If we substitute for Ae+n its equivalent Pa+nCl +«*+») tliis expres- 
sion becomes 

nV»=(P*+n-Px)(l + 0*+n) (2)5 

whence we see that the sum to be reserved under a policy after any 
number of years arises from the difference between the premium 
actually payable and the premium which would be required to as.sure 
the life afi esh at the increased age attained. By substituting for P*+n 

and Px their equivalents — ^ (l~r) and — - (1— v), we 

l+Bx^-n 1+c* 

obtain another useful form of the expression, 

® 


“ l-tflx 


Net lia- 
bility. 


Provision 
for ex- 
pemses 
(zc. 


The preceding formulae indicate clearly the nature of the 
calculations by which an assurance office is able to ascertain 
the amount of funds which ought to be kept in hand to 
provide for the liabilities to the assured. In cases other 
than whole-term assurances by uniform annual premiums, 
the formulae are subject to appropriate modifications. When 
there are bonus additions to the sums assured, the value 
of these must be added, so that by the foregoing formula 
'1), for example, the value of a policy for 1 with bonus 
additions B is (1 B)A^+„ - P{1 + But the general 

principles of calculation are the same in all cases. The 
present value of the whole sums undertaken to be paid by 
the office is ascertained on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the present value of the premiums to be received in 
future from the assured. The difference between these 
(due provision being made for expenses and contingencies, 
as afterwards explained) represents the “ net liability ” of 
the office. Otherwise, the net liability is arrived at by 
calculating separately the value of each policy by an adapta- 
tion of one or other of the above formulae. In either case 
an adjustment of the annuity-values is made, in order to 
adapt these to the actual conditions of a valuation, when 
the next premiums on the various policies are not actually 
due, but are to become due at various intervals throughout 
the succeeding year. ° 

So far in regard to the provision for payment of the 
sums contained in the policies, with their additions We 
now come to the pronsion for future expenses, and for 
contingencies not embraced in the ordinary calculations. 
In what IS called the “net-premium” method of valuation 
this provision is made by throwing off the whole “loading” 


in estimating the value of the premiums to be received. 

That is to say, the premiums valued, in order to be set off Ket-^ 
against the value of the sums engaged to be paid by the®!*!® 
office, are not the whole premiums actually receivable, but“®^'*'^ 
the net or pure premiums derived from the table employed 
m the valuation. The practical effect of this is that the 
amount brought out as the net liability of the office is 
sufficient, together with the net-premium portion of its 
future receipts from policyholders, to meet the sums 
assured under its policies as they mature, thus leaving 
free the remaining portion — the margin or loading— of each 
year’s premium income to meet expenses and any extra 
demands. When the margin thus left proves more than 
sufficient for those purposes, as under ordinary circum- 
stances it always ought to do, the excess falls year by year 
into the surplus funds of the office, to be dealt with as 
profit at the next periodical investigation. 

There appears to be a decided preference among assurance 
companies for the net-preuiium method as that wliich on 
the whole is best suited for valuing the liabilities of an 
office transacting a jirofitable business at a moderate rate 
of expense, and making investigations with a view to 
ascertaining the amount of surplus divisible among its con- ‘ 
stituents. Under certain circumstances it may be advis- 
able to depart from a strict application of the characteristic 
feature of that method, but it must always be borne in 
mind that any encroachment made upon the “ margin ” in 
valuing the premiums is, so far, an anticipation of future 
profits. Any such encroachment is indeed inadmissible, 
unless the margin is at least more than sufficient to provide 
for future expenses, and in any case care must be taken to 
guard against what are called “negative values.” These Negative 
arise when the valuation or the future premiums is greater values, 
than the valuation of the sums engaged to be paid by the 
office, or when in the expression (P*+„ - P*) (1 -i- «*+„) the 
value of P, is increased so as to be greater than that of 
P*+„. It is evident that any valuation which includes 
“negative values” must be misleading, as policies are 
thereby treated as assets instead of liabilities, and such 
fictitious assets may at any time be cut of! by the assured 
electing to drop their policies. 

In recognition of the fact that a large proportion of the 
first year’s premiums is in most offices absorbed by the 
expense of obtaining new business, it has been proposed 
by some actuaries to treat the first premium in each case 
as applicable entirely to the risk and expenses of the first 
year. At a period of valuation the policies are to be dealt 
with as if effected a year after their actual date, and at . 
the increased age then attained. 

Another modification of the net-premium method has 
been advocated for valuing policies entitled to bonus addi- 
tions. It consists in estimating the value of future bonuses 
(at an assumed rate) in addition to that of the sum assured 
and existing bonuses, and valuing on the other hand so 
much of the office premiums as would have been required 
to provide the sum assured and bonuses at the time of 
effecting the assurance. This tends to secure, to some ex- 
tent, the maintenance of a tolerably steady rate of bonus. 

An essentially different method is employed by some Eypo' 
offices, and is not without the support of actuaries whose 
judgment is entitled to every respect. It has been called the 
“hj'pothetical method.” By it the office premiums are mode 
the basis of valuation. Hypothetical annuity-values, smaller 
than those which would be employed in the net-premium 
method, are deduced from the office premiums by means 

of the relation P' = - (1 - v), and the policies are 

valued according to the formula 

wnere i * and i are the office premiums at ages x and 
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or ot an jniertueaiaie 
justed os to balance each other. 

When the net-tiremium method is employed, it 

portaut that the ofiice premiums be not altogether 1 

of view, otherwise an imperfect idea will be formed as to 
the results of the valuation. "= 

cumstsncc.s a.s nearly as jmi - v • r rmo i j 

liabilities bv the net-premium method upon the same data, • oi policies for ilOO, calculated on the 
but office A clnrzes premiums which contain a margin of ‘ method by three different mortality tables, 
20 per cciit, above the njt premiums, and office E charges 1 rate of intere^^t, 3 per cent 
premiums with a margin of 50 per c:nt. Then, in so far ! . — ^ ^ 

.as resirds their net liabilities (.ala ays EUppodng the sum , ■ 

let aTidc in each ca=e to be that required by the s-aluation), i 
the re«en*cs of tho"e offices will bo of equal strength, end | 
if nothin" further were taken into account they might be J 
suppr.'eiHo stand in the same financial portion. But it , 
is obv;..u- that office II, wiiich has a margin of income f-O 
per cent, grciter than that of office A,^ i-> ?£• much better 
able to b.ar anv unusual strain in addition to tbe ordinary 


ai)Ic to b dr anv tinii=^u'w Riram in tv tuw 

evpenditure, arid is likely to realize a larger snqdus on its 
inin-action-. Hence it appears tint in order to (dUam 
an adequate view of the financial p idtion of any J^mce it 
IS necc.s.ara- to coir-idcr, not only tho bads upon which its 
reserve- arc calailated, but abci tlic proportion of ‘Icyiing 
or “margin" contained in its premiums, and set r.=ide for 
future expeii'-cs and pr.ffit*. 

Valuations may be made on different data as to mortality 
ITwt' rod iiiterc'l, and the resultiiu' net liability will be great .r 
' - or Ic-s according to the nature of these, L nder any 
•dven table of mortality a valuation at a low rate ol 
7 ntere.s*. v.ill protlucc a lanc-r net liability— will rcqtnrc, 
that is to sayl a higher reserve to be made 'O' 
a"ainst its future engagements to the a."Urcd--tlian a 
valuation at a higher “rate. The 
assumptions in regard to tlie rates of 
ba cxpr:s-td in simihar terms. A table m mortalit. 
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Ac-^isr.ci Ef. 

i3i'mf{on c / policy fre imrs. ] 

2^ 

£4-196 

£4-534 

£4 360 

;.o 

5*490 

5-4C4 

6-135 

40 

7-294 

7 '013 

S-70S 

5f> 

9-571 

l-2-3r4 

12 100 

GO 

1 

13 -CCS 

13 69$ 

IC-lfiO 

Di'rafjo^ cf pohey i "tr^ 


Table 

rssare 

rallies. 


2‘* 

nu 

SO 

.'0 

Cl 


S'735 

11-572 

15-22U 

19-790 

2S-2:iC 


9 4-22 
11-746 
15 655 
24-904 
29-010 


9 440 
12 597 
16-045 
24-573 
SI S57 


I}rrattvTi of policy ixcciiiy ycafs^ 


^0 

•‘>90 

23-061 

21-119 

30 

25-031 

20 .'02 

2S 614 

40 

31 -99$ 

36*660 

5 

5f> 

42 4CS 

46-914 

4^'6m1 

CO 

55-637 

j ] 

i . ' 

57 792 


Fomethin" mav be said here as to the data ra wHchD^ 
assurance companies make their valuations, /p'; 

L-^unipu^u-^ iu - ninrHlitv of interest assumed by different office? mar be *1 office*. 

.3 cxpre--ed in similar terms. A table m mortal^ ^ 3 ^ per cent., being most case= 

.-bowing a hi"h death-rate, and requiring. than 4 . It is, however, in regard to the qf 

hrae ae-urance prenmiiip, does .L^-„ moriafify that the greatest diversitj- exists. 

Urge re-erve v.iliK'.s. Thecontrarv- indeed nny 1« ^ omuton Table has for valuation purposes, been .-U but 

;r";-iUi the >-ortbampton Table, which ' 55^rf,d""Sie Carlisle 

premiums than tho more modem table-, but ® rinS Uie introduction of the more recent 

Sk smaller reserve values. The amount of the imt a minoiity of the offi^c^^^ 
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ficcording as 
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1 


f.fa* as 
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tables constmeted specially 

^ “t ^tiSTlc^ries (twtnty olces) Tables, which 
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i„ Utter being usedby soma 
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of the twenty offices which contributed thwr statistic to 
the formation of the Institute of Actuaries Tables, and he 
shows the comparative reserves required by such an office 
at the end of successive quinquennial periods, according 
to various mortality tables and at different rates of interest 
^ these niustrative tables afford an admirable means of 
comparing the results of valuing by different mortality 
tables, we give the following extracts. It must be borne 
in mind, however, in seeking to apply the figures m these 
tables to estimate the strength of the reserves mainteined 
by particular offices, that the soundness of the estimate 
inay be a good deal affected by circumstances. In 
particular the rates at which new business has come in 
and policies have been discontinued must be taken into 
account, and, as before stated, the amount of “margin” 
contained in the premiums must not be lost sight of. 
Moreover, the supposed liabilities do not include bonus 
additions, and the presence of these will of course modify 
any conclusions drawn from the tables. 
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Table of Mortality and Hate 
of Interest. 


Comparative Itcservc, 1000 beln^ 
assumed for the Keserve by the combined 
H* and Tables at 3} per cent. 
Interest. 


Ago of Odlcc. 


Per cent 

Analysed mortality ) « 

(air King) ^ 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 4" 

Combined and ) „ 

nm p 

do. 
do. 


Do. 

Do. 



Do 

Do 

Seventeen Offices ... 
Do do. 

Do. do. 

Davies’s Equitable.. 


3i 

4 

8 

85 

4 

8 

35 

4 

8 


Do. 

do. 

... 3i 

Do. 

do. 

... 4 

Carlisle . 


.... 3 

Do. . 


.... 3J 

Do. . 


.... 4 

English 

No. 3. 

.... 3 

Do. 

do. . 

.... 3^ 

Do. 

do. . 

.... 4“ 

Northampton ... 

.... 3 

American 

.... 4 


Ten ' 
years. 

Twenty 1 
years. 

Thirty 

years. 

Forty 

ycais. 

Fifty 

}cais. 

1124 

1070 

1050 

1039 

1035 

1061 

1014 

999 

993 

991 

1002 

961 

952 

950 

951 

1067 

1059 

1052 

1047 

1044 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

938 

945 

951 

955 

958 

1006 

1016 

1023 

1024 

1024 

941 

958 

971 

977 

980 

881 

904 

922 

933 

938 

994 

1009 

1017 

1019 

1018 

929 

951 

965 

972 

974 

870 

898 

917 

928 

933 

909 

917 

923 

927 

931 

848 

862 

874 

882 

888 

793 

811 

827 

839 

847 

924 

938 

952 

959 

962 

861 

881 

901 

912 

918 

803 

829 

853 

868 

876 

978 

988 

995 

997 

997 

916 

933 

945 

952 

954 

858 1 

881 

898 

909 

914 

866 

877 

887 

895 

901 

837 

872 

898 

914 

923 


Dwisioji of Snrjyhts, — ^There are various sources from 
whicli a surplus of funds may arise in an assurance com- 

of TOo^t V ^ interest actually earned being 

• higher than that anticipated in the calculations ; (2) from 

T lower than that 
^ mortality tables; (3) from the ex-^ 

fn nrovf/ff the “load- 

roS, &T P investments, the cancelment of 

Supposing a valuation to have been made on sound data 
that ^ showing 

amount pa, bo «.bL.ua”r^'’„rftetfflS 
the liabilities may be increased in a corresponding degree 
Various methods are employed bv as^nronn^ 
in distributing their surp J fS aL^gTe 
some offices the share or “bonus” e assured. In 

Mdor is paid to bim io oaslTio 

providing a reversionary sum w^-^nethod of 

amount assured by the policy ;^ff the whole “ lo, reduce 

) re uce 


Bonnses. 


the annual contributions payable by the policyholder. A 
method of more recent introduction is to apply the earlier 
bonuses on a policy to limit the term for which premiums 
may be payable, thus relieving the policyholder of his 
annual payments after a certain period. Another method 
is to apply the bonuses towards making fcho sura assured 
payable in the lifetime of the policyholder. The plan of 
reversionary bonus additions is most common, and when it 
is followed the option is usually given of exchanging the 
bonuses for their value in cash or of having them applied 
in the reduction of premiums. 

Not only are there different modes of applying surplus, 
but the basis on which it is divided among the assured 
also varies in different offices. In some the reversionary 
bonus is calculated as an equal percentage per annum of 
the sum assured, reckoning back either to the commence- 
ment of the policy in every case, or (more commonly) to 
the preceding division of profits. In others the rate is 
calculated, not only on the original sums assured, hut also 
on previous bonus additions. In others the ratio of dis- 
tribution is applied to the cash surplus, and the share 
allotted to each policy is dealt with in one or other of the 
ways above indicated. The following aro some of the 
ratios employed by different offices in the allocation of 
profits: — (1) in proportion to the amount of premiums 
paid (with or without accumulated interest) since the last 
preceding valuation ; (2) in proportion to the accumulated 
“ loading ” of the premiums so paid ; (3) in proportion to 
the reserve values of the policies ; ('!) in proportion to the 
difference between the accumulated premiums and the re- 
serve value of the policy in each case. 

Some offices have a special system of dealing with 
surplus, reserving it for those policj'holders who survive 
the ordinary “expectation of life,” or whose premiums 
paid, w'ith accumulated interest, amount to the sums 
assured by their policies. This system is usually connected 
with specially low' rates of jiremium. 

The various bonus systems w'hich have been mentioned 
yield different results to policyholders of different ages, and 
whose assurances have been in force for longer or shorter 
periods. A person seeking to effect an assurance may 
exercise a w’ise discretion in selecting that office whose 
bonus system appears most advantageous, considering his 
ow’n age and circumstances. 

From a paper by Mr A. Hewat in the Assurance Maga- 
zine (xxii. 2S6) it appears that the average amount of 
surplus annually divided among the assured by seventy- 
seven offices which have rendered valuation accounts to 
the Board of Trade since the passing of the “ Life Assur- 
ance Companies Act, 1870,” has been .£2,285,000, or 
23 per cent, of the annual premium income of the 
offices. The following average specimens of reversionary 
bonuses are taken from the returns of forty-one of 
those offices, whose average rate of annual premium ia 
showm in the second column. 


Ago at 
Entry. 

Average 

Picmium. 

Average Specimens of Kcvcreionaiy Bonuses, per cent 
per annum. 

Vcais in Force. 

6 

10 

15 

20 

25 


& S. it. 

JC f. d. 

£ s. d 

£ $. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 1. d. 

20 

1 18 11 

12 7 

13 0 

13 4 

1 3 11 

14 6 

30 

2 9 2 

13 7 

14 1 

14 6 

15 8 

16 3 

40 

3 4 8 

1 5 1 

1 5 8 

1 G 7 

18 2 

1 10 10 

50 

4 9 9 

17 8 

19 3 

1 11 10 

1 15 1 

2 0 6 


Hurrender^ Value8.---ln those branches of insurance Suucn^ 
where the contract is one of indemnity against loss, the risk^’^'^®^ 
remaining the same from year to year — and where the 
consent of both parties, insurer and insured, is required at 
each periodical renewal~no question of allowance in respect 
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of past payments can arise urhen one party or the other 
determines to drop the contract. It is quite recognized 
that the premiums are simply an equivalent for the risk 
undertaken during the period to which they apply, with a 
certain margin for expenses and for profit to the insurer, 
and that therefore a favourable issue of the particular 
contract supplies no argument for a return of any part of 
the sums paid. In life assurance, hon ever, we have 
shown that the premiums contain a third element, namely, 
the portion that is set aside and accumulated to meet the 
risk of the assurance when the premium pajable is no 
longer sufficient of itself for that purpose. 

When a policyholder withdraws from his contract with a 
life assurance office, the provision made for the future in 
respect of his particular assurance is no longer required, 
and out of it a surrender value may be allowed him for 
giving up his right to the policy. If there were no reasons 
to the contraiy,"thc office might hand over the whole of this 
provision, which, as n e have seen, is in fact the reserve value { 
of the poliqr. "Xo more could be given without encroaching ! 
upon the provision necessary for the remaining policies. But 
the policyholder in withdrawing is exercising a power which 
circumstauccs give to him only and not to the other party 
in the contract The office is bound by the policy so long j 
as the premiums are duly paid and the other conditions of ; 
assurance are not infringed. It has no opportunity of , 
reviewing its position and withdrawing from the bargain * 
should that appear likely to be a losing one. The policy- 
holder, on the other hand, is free to continue or to drop 
the assurance as he pleases, and it may fairly be presumed 
that he will take whichever course will best serve his own 
interest If he is in failing health he is the more likely to 
make an effort to keep the assurance on foot ; if he h^ also 
fallen into adverse circumstances, his friends may aid him 
to maintain his policy for the benefit of those dependent on { 
him, or he may dispose of it to some one who, Imowing the t 
circumstances, may be willing to give a high price 
speculating on the chance of its becoming an early claim. 

these thin^ do happen, and the tendency ^obviously is 
that policies on deteriorated and unhealthy lives are kept 
in force, while those on lives having got^ prospects of 
longevity are more readily given up. Again, the retiring 
policyholder, by withdrawing his annual contnbution, not 
only dimiuishes the fund from which expenses are met, but 
lessens the area over which these are spread, and so merges 
the burden for those who remain. Consideratmns like th^e 
point to the conclusion that, in fairness to the 
TOnBtitnents of the ofiice, the surrender value to be allowed 
for a policy which is to be ^ven np sbould be less than 
the reserve value. The common practice is to all^ a 
proportion only of the reserve vaina Some offices have 
adopted the plan of allowing a specified proportion of the 
amount of premiums paid. This plan is not defended ^ 
any ground of principle, but is followed for its simphcity 
and as a concession to a popnlar demand for fixed surrender 

Son- Another mode of securing to retiifeg policyhold^ the 
forfeiture benefit of the reserve values of their assnrmces is that 
known as the iton-forMfwre systm. This j^tem was fire 
introduced in America, whence it found 
United Kingdom, where it was gradually adopted bv 
large proportion of the assorance companies. In us o^ ' 
pal fom it was known as the “ten years non-forfeitnre , 
plan.” The policies were effected by premiums payabl i 
during ten years only, the rates being of “j^P^er ‘ 
ipaly high. If during those tea years the ■ 

iwShed to discontinue bis payments, he w^ 
free “paid-up policy” for as many tenth parts of fte 
Sdnal sum assured as he had paid premimmc ^ 


to assurances effected by premiums payable during longer 
fixed periods, and ultimately, hy some offices, to as-urances 
bearing annual premiums during the whole of life. The 
methods of fixing the amount of paid-up policy in the 
last-mentioned class of cases vary in different offices, but 
the principle underlying them aU is that of applying the 
reserve value to the purchase of a new assurance of 
reduced amount. 

Conditions of Asmranre . — An office, in entering on aDi.- 
contract of life assurance;, does so in the faith that all clo^ 
circumstances material to be known in order to a proper 
estimate of the riskha^e been disclosed. These circum- 
stances are beyond its own knowledge;, and as the office for 
the most part (except as regards the result of the medical 
examination, which may reveal features of the case un 
known to the proposer himself) is dependent on the infor- 
mation furnished by the party seeking to effect the assur- 
ance, it is proper that the latter be made responsible for 
the correctness of such information. Accordingly it is made 
a stipulation, preliminary to the issue of eveiy policy, that 
all the required information bearing upon the risk shall 
have been truly and fairly stated, and that in case of any 
misrepresentation, or any concealment of material facte, 
the assurance shall be forfeited. In practice, however, 
this forfeiture is rarely insisted on unless there has been an 
evident intention to deceive. The other usual condifions 
of life assurance policies may be shortly noticed. 

1. As to Pcimmiof Prfmiu7njf.-^k certain p^nod of pac/* 1 - Days of 
allowf^ mo^t commonly tlum days, after each prtmram fallsdne grace. 

If noym'^nt is not made within tmt time, th#* pic^TimptKm ^ 
the poheyhoMer intends to drop the contract, and the n>k of the 
office corals to an end. It may, howercr, he t^yired on certain con- 
ditions, usnaUv the pioduction of evidence of hr-alth and payment 
of a fine inadition to the premium. An impre«^'onus^d topics aU 
amonc^ the public that the offices were int^TPSfed in encomaging 
the forfpitore of policies. If any such impres^on was ever shan i 
Lv th<* officfs thf-mselvcs it must have long sinre away, ^ it 

w^iU be found that every reasonable effort is now made on meir 
part, not only to s'-cure assurances bat to retain tiicm, 
all the facilities that can b* extended to poh^ybolucis with diat 

/o Fcrriyr. Trarrl avd astoB^rdo^Ocev- Foreifa 

»-^ons—\VTien Mr Babbage vrote bis Compiraiirc Vwv •>/ Umts, 
an/-/- Jn>lUvHms in 1826, voyaging was ^ 

TTnder a life nolicv. The and the Garonns Tcxrl and Ham, 
tS and^ftbe Hb* and Brest, were the hnnts piren’^d 
7w most of the English ofPees. Even at a mnen later penod the 

Mci to nullify if; 

free re‘dden#*e and tovcl have V 7 ^ rsmfh. lower than 

premimns ^ still commonlv p*‘nmtted to reside n>- 

ibrmerly. The a^red ^ of lat (except in a; 

So-1 lnS“ana to tovcl to and'f^m any plates nthm 



/‘ntr'ft charged extra razes, i:* y - - 

dangerous or ^calthv®^ of coni^K:= contain a SMcidt. 

Sfe b assured ^ "I? iffte W'artd bccom's gniltj 

It wbicb lenders void " ves-ri inrc cd 
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suicides, is more liberal tlmn a strict application of legal principle, 
or of the conditions attached to life policies, would require. A 
few offices have abolished the suicide clause from their policies. A 
number of othere, acting, we think, on a sounder principle, now 
limit its operation to a fixed period, the extent of which varies in 
different offices fioin six months to seven years from the date of 
issue of the policy. In cases happening within those periods, or 
when there is no express exemption from forfeiture, offices are 
usually ready to grant any relief which circumstances may seem to 
warrant, such ns an' allowance of the suirendcr value or aietum 
of the premiums paid under the policy. 

Indis- The practice of rendering policies indi^mtable and free from re- 
putable striction as to foreign travel or residence, after a certain period, has 
policies, tendeil gieatly to simplify the contract between the office ainl the 
assured, by setting at icst many points on which difficulty might 
arise. A declaration of indisputability covers any inaccuracies in 
the original documents on which a policy was granted, unless these 
inaccuracies amount to iiuud, which the law will not condone under 
anv circumstances. 


^egm- History . — It does not appear that the principles of 

life^M-°^ insurance were applied in any definite form to transactions 
surme'e. depending on human life until about the 16th century. 
At that time, and for long afterwards in England, the 
private underwriters who carried on the business of 
insurance sometimes undertook risks upon lives for short 
periods, to cover contingencies of a temporary character. 
The premiums were very high, but this was in part 
necessary for two reasons— first, the insurers had no 
sufficient data upon w'hich to estimate the risk they 
incurred; and secondly, the transactions w'ere probably not 
numerous enough to secure anything like a regular average 
in the occurrence of claims. About the end of the 17th 
century several “annuity” schemes were formed, notably 
that of the Mercers Company of London, for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of subscribers. These schemes 
however and numerous others of similar character 
promoted in the succeeding century, failed for lack of 
correct data and sufficient knowledge of the principles 
which should have guided their operations. But the idea 
ot uniting the contributions of a number of persons in 
order to make a provision available on the death of each 
had taken some hold on the public mind. Its first practi- 
cal em^diment in the direction of life assurance, but still 
far short of that system as it is now understood, was the 

charter of “The Amicable 
Society perpetual Assurance Office.” The sche-ne 

WM simply to raise a fixed contribution from each member 
and from the proceeds to distribute a certain sum each 
year among the representatives of those who died durim^ 

► ftr admitted under the a"e of 

but fifty-five (afterwards altered to forty-five) 

bp'r- ° contribution li 

new membeK “necording to^tS“aS‘'aKtha 
stances." But that essenfi-ii o^^er circum- 

as.surance had been taicen lonc' development of 

The theory of life 1 

progress, chiefly through the laboura^of considerable. 
Simpson, De Parciens and rinri ^ Halley, De Moivre, 
The P’^ojected “ The Societv for 17(1 . in 1756 was 

^imtablo and Survivorships ” Mr ^^^es 

a^urad foundrmaof eShS C tla“t-° ““ 

led Uin> to the detefmtato^to SIX'! 
a plan of assurance on more eauitiliTa f ^ society upon 
to Amieabla, whiob takea toLte t”af ^ 


, .and ho secured tlie support of various persons who were 
^ w'illing to join him if the intended society could bo cstab- 
^ lished by charter. He did not live to see his purpose ’ 

^ accomplished. The petition for a charter of incorporation 
f was presented in 1757, and after a delay of four years it 
<■' was finally refused, whereupon a remnant of the original 
^ subscribers set about constituting the society under a 
j deed of settlement, and business was commenced in 
1762. > The Equitable possessed from the outset all the 
• essential features of a life assurance offica It was to issue 
I policies for the assurance of fixed sums on single or joint 
; lives, or on survivorships, and for any terra. Premiums 
I were to be regulated according to age. Lives were to bo 
; admitted with due regard to thoir state of health and other 
circumstances. Provision was made for tJie investment 
and accumulation of the funds, and also (altliough iiupor- 
' fectly) for the disposal of aixy surplus that might arise. 

I As may be supposed, tbo original scheme was defective in 
many points of detail, but under tbc teachings of experience 
there ivas soon initialed that course of improvement in 
the system of assurance which has continued to the present 
day. 

More than forty years before the foundation of the otbw' 
Equitable, charters of incorporation had been granted to early 
two companies which have ever since held an honourable 
position among assurance institutions, the lloyal Exchange 
and the London Assurance. These included life assurance 
in their schemes, but appear to have at first transacted it 
only to a limited extent and in the form of temporary 
risks such as were taken bj' the private underwriters. 

Before the close of last century the labours of Price and 

developed in an important degree the theory 
of life contingencies; the Northampton Table had supplied 
what was then esteemed a sound basis for such calculations; 
and the career of the Equitable Society had demon- 
strated the practicability of conducting life , assurance 
business on a large scale. Within the period mentioned 
other four life offices were established, one of which, the 
Pelican, founded in 1797, is now in existence. The present 
century thus commenced with eight offices transacting, in a 
more or less complete form, the business of life assurance in 
Ureat Britain and Ireland. But tbe success which attended 
those older societies, particiUarly the Equitable, soon led 
to the formation of other offices, and as these increased in 
urn er and activity public attention became more and 
more attracted to assurance, both as a means of employing 

Sal benefi“t. oo-operation for 

j hundred and forty joint- 

companies and societies had been established on a more Stock 

liiToint® pmpose of transacting life 

business, either alone or in connexion with other forms 

these offices uinvards of one hundred 1844 . 
eonnftvidti^'^ ^’■^t abuses had taken place in 

tlii<! ]pr? + joint-stock enterprises, and 

Tnint <?f/i u inquiry which resulted in the 

snecfallv '^844. . This Act provided 

amonir ntlip f] ^®Solation of insurance companies, and 
in anmioi imposed upon them ,the duty of giving 

public rpcnrd® affairs to be placed upon 

attention nf ' naany years passed, hovrevor, before the 

fo ‘^'^Ued to lifo assurance 

fraudulent enho exposure of certain unwise and 

make inoniripfl”^®!? ^ select committee was appointed to Select 
having they reported to the HouL in 1853, 

“^any leading 

sfcoS Z i fe’ind that the law as it then 

provirions *’*® ^844, and that the 

provisions of that Act had been very imperfectly carried 
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out. In particular the financial returns had not been satis- effect It is now no longer practicable to commence a life 
factorily made, Tso special form of accounts lad been pro- assurance company without a substantial guarantee for the 
senbfid by the Act, nor w’as there eren any authority pro- good faith of those engaged in it; and the possibility of 
Ur» ;f fhn mluTTis to hc niado. As a matter minons amalframations. such as those which aided ro 


lilfe AS' 
|ti ranee 
!oin- 
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1870. 


vided by it to compel tbe returns to be made. As a matter 
of fact, the Act bad been folloived by the promotion of a 
lar'o number of bubble insurance schemes of various kinds. 

The committee bad very fully before them the whole 
question as to the policy of Government interference in 
mattere relating to life assurance. Their conclusion was 
that assurance differed so much from ordinary' business ns 
to call for separate and special legislation j and in that 
view they made certain recommendations— ( 1 ) as to pre- 
cautions to bo taken in regard to the formation of new 
associations, and ( 2 ) as to requiring tbe publication of 
valuation returns and accounts giving information on 
specified particulars. Assurance companies uerc cxccptcd 
from the next Government bill relating to joint-stock com- 
panies, but nothing was done in the shape of legislation, 
Lch as that proposed by the committee, until the passing 
■ of the LifcAssurance Companies Act, 1670, in the framing 
of which the assurance companies took a considerable sliai^ 
This Act requires a deposit of iC‘20,000 to be made in 
the Court of Chancery- by every new company proposing to 
tran-act life assurance business ; requires (in the case of 
companies transacting other kinds of business) the receipts 
under assurance and annuity contracts to be kept separate 
from other receipts, in order to form a security for the 
polityholdcrs and annuitants ; pniscribcs forms for annual 
accounts and for periodical valuation reports and statements, 
to be rendered to the Board of Trade and to be annually 
laid before parliament; forbids the transfer or amal- 
gamation of companies without judicial authority, which 
is not to be given until the policyholders concerned have 
been fully informed as to the nature and terms of the 
arrangement, nor if policyholders representing one-tenth or 
more of the total sums assured di'-sent; and provides fur 
the winding-up of any company ( 1 ) m case of default m 
comnlyintr nitli the requirements of the Act, or (2) on its 
bein'' proved to the satisfaction of the court, m new of 
the contingent or prospective liabilities, that the com^y 
is insolvent. In the latter case the court may, if it thinks 
fit, reduce the amount of the contracts of the company in 
place of making a winding-up order. 

It will be seen that the principle upon wluch the Act 

proceeds, in so far as it be 

existing offices, is to require full particulars to be 
furnished as to their financial condition, and to lea^ 
all concerned to form their omi judgment 
The Government attempts no supervision of the com- 
panies further than to see that they 
Kciiiivcments of the Act But the very publicity now 
given to their affairs exercises a most 
Sherever that is needed, on institutions which ^ro pcculmriy 
dependent for their success on the estimation ^ 
arc held by the public. It cannot be that the 

material furnished by the rctunis 
forming an estimate of the condition t-a 

as to be wholly intelligible to the m^s 
in it Xor was this to be expected. The 
life assurance, which we have emleavonrcd ^ 

measure to explain in the present article, “r 

considerable study, and even special trainm| ior 
their full appreciation. But the material required by 
the Act is there, to bo interpreted by Aose w^hav® 
made themselves familiar with its 
and the public have themselves to “ j^^n- 

measure if they remain in ignorance as to ^ 

fs 

to the formation of new companies have also naa 


^ possibility 

ruinous amalgamations, such as those which aided so 
materially in bringing about the collapse of the famous ^ 

Albert and European offices, may be regarded as a thing 
of the past Unfortunately the provisions of the Act in 
regard to winding-up have more than once been brought 
into requisition, but it is safe to say that since it came 
into effect no one who had sought competent advice need 
have been involved in loss by joining anj" of the offices 
which have thus passed under its operation. 

On the whole, the Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1870, although not irithout its defects, may be regarded 
as in many respects a satisfactory measure. In some un- 
important particidars it has been amended by two subse- 
quent Acts in 1871 and 1872. 

The year 1870 witnessed the passing of another Maiiied 
Act which has an important bearing on life assurance. 

Under clause 10 of the Married lYometfs Property Act, 

1870, assurances may be effected by married women on 3 ^ 70 ^ 
their own lives or the lives of their husbands, for their 
separate u«c, and by married men on their own lives for 
the benefit of wife, or wife and children, free from the 
claims of creditors. In 1880 the Scottish life offices pre- 
pared a short bill containing similar provisions in regard Scotch 
to assurances, but with certain improvements on the Act. 
English Act, and it was passed into law as the Mairied 
Women's Policies of Assurance (Scotland) Act, 1880. 

The Bine-Books containing the returns made under the Stages 
Life As'surance Companies Act afford a amount of 
information as to the financial condition of Bnt^h lUe 
ofiices. From an abstract in 3Ir White’s I nsnrance Beg^er 
for 1881 wc gather the following particulars in rega^ to 
one hundred and seven companies which furnished returns 
during the year 1880. The Vrfrniom received m one 
year by those companies amounted to vfilS,!/ 4,848, 
the interest and dividends on investments to ^£5,342,988. 

The sums paid in claims during the same penod were 
£11,149,730; for surrenders of 

ca«U bonus or in reduction of premiums Ibe 

total amount of funds held by the 793 ' 

^vc^ £6 151.479 of fire insurance funds)was£ip, 010, 00 . 

Of this ’sum £120,131,541 represented the life assurance 

t tali ™L'S in' of 

ft. w'Ttoa » CO., 
of business amounted to ujh 


nexlou — JT” 

ances annually effected uit > yj jjg^ reports, it 

do not all give those detads “ ^^^“mount oi assur- 
is impossible to state wth accuracy tlie^ jj, 

ance business are summarized above, 63 

107 companies whose “^“^^^assurances amounting to 
reported m the year 18 - n,any cases, sum 
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Besides the business transacted by British assurance 
companies there is a scheme of Government life insurance 
authorized by the Act 27 & 28 Viet. cap. 43, and worked 
in connexion with the PoslrOffice. By a recent parbamen- 
tary return if appears that from the commencement of the 
scheme in 1864 to 31st December 1878 there had been 
issued 5844 policies insuring in all ^460,000, and there had 
been paid on the death of nominees about £25,000. 

In the United States of America, life assurance has 
attained a greater relative importance among financial 
institutions than in any other country. Its history there 
extends back to an early period, but the system has 
received its main development in comparatively recent 
times. During the years which immediately followed the 
close of the civil war it grew with unparalleled rapidity. 
The social disorders of the period excited anxiety for the 
future, and directed earnest attention to institutions which 
promised exceptional security. The general Government, 
by its financial administration, and especially by its issues 
of paper money, furnished a powerful stimulus to the specu- 
lative tendency in this as in every branch of business. 
New companies were established in great numbers new 
plans and features of assurance contracts were devised ; 
thousands of energetic agents canvassed the community 
with their solicitations ; and the published reports of the 
assurance companies reflected, in a high degree, the fictitious 
prosperity of the period of inflation. The financial crisis 
of 1873 applied to the companies a test of great severity. 
The mushroom institutions of recent growth fell rapidly ; 
and, while the standard societies, which were administered 
with wise conservatism, and which had always held the 
greater part of the business, were unshaken, their growth 
was seriously checked. 

The following figures (for which we are indebted to the 
Insurance Tear Booh, Chicago, 1880) give in outline the 
history of this period. They represent the aggregate 
business of the companies reporting to the New York 
insurance department. The figures for 1879 include 
“ industrial assurance,” a branch of business but recently 
developed in America. 


Xumbfir 
of Com- 
panies. 

Tear 
ending 
Dec. 3J 

Policies issued during Tear. 

Policies in force at cud of 
Year- 

Number. 

Amount of 
Assurance. 

Number. 

Amount of 
Assurance. 

27 

43 

71 

56 

38 

34 

1864 

1867 

1870 

1873 

1876 

1879 

59,198 

158,605 

237,180 

199,050 

99,036 

112,025 

s 

166,803,897 
471,611,744 
587,863,236 
465,614,001 
232,665,489 
168,633,035 j 

146,729 

401,140 

747,807 

817,081 

706,179 

653,905 

$ 

395,703,058 

1,161,729,776 

2,023,884,955 

2,086,027,178 

1,735,995,190 

1,457,255,513 


From 18<3 to 1879 the number of companies and 
Aggregate amount at risk steadily decreased. Since tl 
although no new companies have been organized, tl 
have been no failures, and a healthy and natural incre 
has been observed m the business of the existing offi 
The following table shows the aggregates of the princ 
Items m the business of the forty-two most importLt c 
pauies in the Dnited States for the years 1879 and 18 
as compiled by the Ne^o York Spectator .— 



1879. 

1880. 

Total as«et?, December 51 ... 

liabilities^ , (including reserve) 

Premiums received duilng the vc.\t ' 

Total income .. ^ 

Death claims paid .. 

Kndowment claims 

Paid for purchased and surrendered assurance 

1 dividends to policyholders 

total disbursements dunner the vear _ 

Assurances TPritten 

Total assurances m forcci December 31 

5114,271,4-12 

353,684,027 

30,753,070 

79,437,280 

20,063,015 

9,646,698 

13,815,491 

13,470,639 

71,433,351 

177,891,719 

1,515,378,042 

^42,055,862 

361,452,788 

64,f39,n87 

70,216,202 

22,227,107 

8,462,768 

10,247,021 

13,203,692 

62,038,060 

191,166,890 

1,651,093,611 


A subject of special interest in connexion with lifeLegi. 
assurance in America is the legislation by which it is t'on. 
regulated. While the national Government, under the 
constitution of the United States, has .supreme control 
over all commerce between the States, the courts hold that 
insurance in its various forms is not commerce, and that 
corporations created by a State have no corporate powers 
beyond the limits of that State, and can transact no 
business beyond those limits, except on sufferance of the 
local Government. Hence the life assurance companies 
are the creatures of State law’, and ore controlled by the 
legislatures of the States in which they operate. The first 
systematic attempt to regulate the business by Government 
supervision was made by the State of Jfassachusetts under 
a statute passed in 1858 establishing an “insurance 
department.” New* Y^ork adopted a similar law’ in 1859, 
and the example has since been followed in nearly all the 
States, even in those which have no important assurance 
companies of their own. Each State has its own peculiar 
laws, and these undergo frequent changes in detail as 
successive legislatures attempt to improve or to reform the 
business, but the general character of the supervision 
exercised is the same in the different States, and is as 
follows. A company may be organized at any time for 
the business of assuring lives and granting annuities, by 
obtaining from the proper officers of the State the approval 
of its name and fundamental law or charter, and by 
depositing with the insurance department a stated sum, 
usually $100,000, in prescribed securities, as a guaranty 
of 'good faith. Since no charters are now' granted except 
imder this general law’, it is no longer possible to establish 
a company except by the deposit of a considerable sum in 
advance, — so that pu'relj’ mntual companies cannot now he 
founded ; but it is customarj' to limit the amount of profit 
upon the capital to a reasonable rate of interest, and 
all surplus beyond goes to the policy-holders. In some 
instances, the capital stock of these “mixed companies” 
has been redeemed, after their successful establishment, 
leaving them purely mutual. ' 

In New Y'ork and some other States the insurance Begis- 
department may receive further deposits, representing the tcred 
reserve or present value of policies, and hold them accu- polidcs. 
mulating in trust, for the security of those particular 
policies, which arc “registered” in the State treasurj*. 

This scheme was pressed with vigour a few years ago, as 
offering peculiar protection, but several companies which 
adopted it have failed, and the settlement of the claims 
of creditors upon the funds held by the State has been tlie 
cause of much delay and costly litigation. 

In each State there is a superintendent or commissioner of Superin* 
insurance whose powers and duties tow’ards'the companies 
are varied and important. The companies must return to 
him under oath every year full statistics of their business in 
all departments, showing the precise investments of their 
funds, the amount and sources of their income, the expendi- 
ture for every purpose, and a stfiiednle of policies with the ele- 
ments for valuing them. It is the superintendent’s duty to 
see that the investments are made in accordance w’ith the 
laws, which limit the companies to securities popularlj’ re- 
garded as the safest j to make every inquiry w’hich he deems 
it “ desirable for the public interest ” to have answered ; to 
make a valuation of the policies of each company by the 
legal standard and to report to the legislature every year 
in full the results of his inquiries and calculations. It is 
ms duty, “whenever he shall deem it expedient so to do,” 
and in particular w’henever he shall suspect any statement 
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American Experience Table of Mort.ility, com- 
ics tiip tso ^ +“ is the standard. In Massachusetts it 

tne Seventeen Oflices Experience (British) Table, and 4 per cent 
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tmde bj- the olBcets, to "investigate'’ the affaiis of each 
life as'^utancc companj,~that is, to overhaul its boots and 
accounts, exaajiae its muniments of title, and test and 
scrutinize every part of its administration, Ko company 
chaitcred by any other State or government can do any 
business within the State, except under his licence and 
certificate that it has complied with all the laws; and 
exclusion from the State is the penalty for neglect to answer 
any question concerning^ its hu^ioci which be may ask. 
In several States he is required to exclude any company 


which shall take an appeal Stem the courts of the State to 
a court of the ‘Dnited States, in a case arising between it 


and a citizen. 

The most im^'ottant duty imposed on the euperintendent 
- adminl'tration of the legal test of solvency. In 


is th 


l^rcw Vork and most of the other States, his valuation. 


net- 


according to the legal standard, muet be made bv tb 

premium method, and if any company is unable to 'meet 
tlus test by actual posscs'ion of the requisite amount of 
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attention. Some yearn ago the Chamber of Life Insurance 
(an associahim among the American 

collection and arrangement 


a America (an association formed amo^7C7^7^'^ 
^nmnee offices) undertook the coUectxon^farmn^St 
sJit ® tie compamesla £ 

^ate... Tbeir labours when completed wffl no donht 
W much additional light on th? value rfassurS^Jtfe 
^^®«“j’®®.J'rofes3or Bartlett brings out in 
his table;, a longer duration of life than that ini'eated bv 
experience m England and Mr ^'^ols poim, out a Sh« 


7«Sr “ America. If the 

latter p-ealiarity be ueB established, it will follow that 

the reserves required by American offices may be emaller 
than those required by English offices, even if the same 
rate oi mlerest he employed in the calculations. 

„ in the pmcfice of many American Boms 

office IS their Ending profits on the « contribution 
method, so (rtUed because it aims at returning to each 
cls^s of pohqrholders a share of the surplus proportionate 

funds he must commence legal procccdinffs'for itT'dis- | tfon o/fhi?^mShS^b?Vrr ^ 

jKisscd ill IS79^ but many years earlier the practice had 
become fixed of requiring a company to meet a net valua- 
tion cf if*? oW/gaf/c«<?, or be deemed iu*=oIrcnf; The fair- 
ness of this unl>ending application of the net-premium mode 
of valuation as a tc'^t of mere solvency, and the cUicicncv 
of the check J-upjdicd by n too c^ciu?)ve relnnce on such a 
tc^, have often bren called in question, 

; Wbou ati insolvent a'='-umncfi company is -wound up, the 


was 


rule cotiimonly followed by the courts of equity in dl 
iribuling f he proceed-^ to rccognira each policyholder as 
a creditor for the amount of re«> 2 rvc corresponding to hi*^ 
a*^surance at the time of the declared iosolvency. The 
r^pracentative- of a polici-hoWcr who dies before the actual 
di^tribatinn any claim for the amoant of the policy, di«- 
connted hick to the date ol in^rolrcncy. The -trhob proccs*! 
of winding up would be much unsatisfattory ilm it 
Im proved, if the courts and the depirtmcnts could make 
a prompt and inexpensive di-tribution. But in practice 
tlieoi is too much danger of the distribution boin^ tklayed 
uatif the avaiiab/e as'jcts have been largely di«ipated in 
receircrehip and kgal (ispon^e<> 

In Xew Tort, and several other Stitc<> the lcgi*:latiire 
has interfered to prevent the forfeiture of assurance^ by 
the failure to pay a premium, and bis undertaken to regu- 
late the payment of ^urrendet values and the grant of 
piid-up policle- in ^uch There is not^ bon ever, any 

general agreement among the diflerent States totbebaMs 
on which such allow inccs are to be computed. It i« too 
noon to judge finally of the cfTcct of these non-forfeiture 
Hwb upon the busine=is ; but the impression U believed to 
be growing among thoughtful policyholdcri that they ara 
loo favourable to witlidrawing members- and tend ton oaken 
the companies, by encouraging the retirement of the nio-t 
healthy and proStiWe live*?. Law's of this kind u'^ually 
proceed upon the theoiy* (which we venture to think an 
erroneous one) that the reserve for each particular a««ur- 
ance is to be looked upon as in some sense (he property 
of the indirjAua} policyholder. 

The American Experience Table adopted by Xcw York 
' iState as the ollicial standard of ralnation was constructed | 
by Mr Sheppard Homans from the statistics of the Sfutual 
Life Insurance Company of 2vew York City, Other 
valuable tables of American experience have been pub- 
lished, such as that given by Mr "W, S- l^khols 
jifap., six, 2S) from the experience of the ISiIutual Benefit 
Insurance Company of JCew tTersey, and a later collection 
of the experience of the ^Mutual Life, more extensive than 
the first, to which Professor Bartlett has devoted great 


a, wiu be found in the At*itr(mf"e toL xL 

p, 12L Bonuses, or “dividends,"" as they are <^ed in 
America^ are largely taken in cash, but they may he 
applied in augmentation of the euens assated. 

The ** Tontuie ' eystetn of assurance has come into pro- T<jnhir* 
mincnce of late years. The policyholders under this plan 
agree that no divideudi retura-premium or surrender value 
shall be received for a term of years celled the tontine 
period*"; but that the entire surplus from all sources, in- 
cluding lapses, shall be accumulated to the end of that 
period^ and then divided among all who have maintaiued 
their a*?-utnuces in force. The tontine compauies usually 
ofTer this plan as an alternative with the ordiuaiy mode of 
assurance, and largo numbers of applicants select it 

In Canada the course of legislatiQU with regard to assur- Canada, 
ance has brought about a state of the law vciy much 
rt^embUng that in the United States. After the passing 
of the latest Act in 1871, — ^which, among other things, 
requires all compaiues to keep separate assets in Canada 
against their liabilities there, — several British and American 
ofilccs ivithdrew from transacting new business in the 
Dominion. From the report of the supeiintsudent of 
insurance for the year 1879 it appears that the nomber of 
companies licensed for the transaction of life assurance 
business in Canada for that year -was tfairty-rix. Of these 
thirteen did not transact new business Tbo following are 
the Canadian statistics for the year referred to. 



A'^^^aacw cre-ted 
Canas X-esr. 

a‘ €si cf licar. 

Cesj' 1 AsJ/Tirs 

A'^r^S 

As*^*^*! 

Canadian Companies 
British Compani<'3- - 
American Companies 

i y , e,n^Tos 

t il S 1.6TT,816 
o ( s,s«.600 

f 

? 

y > 33,2ie,3« 

18 19,410,529 

II 33,616,330 
! 1 

Total 

S3 j lI,S3t,224 ' S6 £5 2/3,702 


Id Australia and X’ew Zealand there were in 
(includiug the Kew Zealand Goveemnent iDsurancePei^f- 
menf) tea iustirtrtfous for life assurance business. The 


1879 


wliich was transacted by one office, the Anst^ian JintnaL 
The fen oBces had in force at the doss of the year nearly 
70,000 policies, assuring upwards -^23,000, «uu- 

In India, at the Cape of Good 3op^ and in the TTtet lodu, 
Indies there are native assurance offices, but the 
S tbZe phces is largely Wted by companies whose 
headquarters are in Great Britain- 
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On the continent of Europe tlie practice of life assur- 
ance lias not as yet become so widespread as m Engiisu- 
spcaking countries. There are assurance compames in 
various Continental countries, but it is cbiefly m France 
and Germany that any extensive development of tbe system 

has taken place. . , , . ^ •„ 

In B’lauce life assurance was later in taking root than in 
Great Britain, and its development has been much slower. 
There are, however, several large and solid life offices m 
that country dating back for a considerable period, besides 
a number of more recent growth, and the business is now 
making remarkable progress. The oldest Frencb company. 
La Campagnie d’ Assurances Gen^rales, founded in 1819» 
issued in the year 1880 policies to the amount of 81,000,000 
francs, — a year’s business unequalled in magnitude in the 
experience of any British office. The following figures,, 
taken from the Mcniteur des Assjcrances, shows the rajiid 
increase of business among tbe French life offices in recent 
years. They represent the total amount of new assurances 
effected in each year ; — 


Tnincs. 

1675 254 , 000,000 

1876 284 , 000,000 

1877 278 , 000,000 


Francs. 

1878 315 , 000,000 

1879 337 , 000,000 

1880 435 , 000,000 


There are now twenty companies in France, the aggregate 
of who.se existing assurances must considerably exceed 
2,000,000,000 francs. 

Germany. In Germany (including German Austria and German 
Switzerland) there are fifty companies transacting life 
assurance business, whose aggregate new assurances in tbe 
year 1879 amounted to 275^787,828 marks. At the end 
of that year the number of lives assured was 797,343, for 
sums amounting to 2,534,764,076 marks. There is now 
in .progress an extensive investigation as to the mortality of 
as.sured lives in Germany, to which upwards of twenty Ger- 
man offices have contributed their experience, (g. m. l.) 
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irarinc insurance is a contract hj whicli one party, tlie 
“ insurer’^ or “ underwriter,” engages for a stipulated pre- 
mium to protect another party, the ''assured,” against loss 
arising from certain perils, or sea risks, to which his ship, 
goods, or other interest may be exposed daring a specified 
voyage or period of time. 

The policy of insurance, or instrument which contains 
the contract, is a printed form, with spaces left blank for 
ihe insertion in writing of the particulars of the agree- 
ment* The form in general use appears to have been 
introduced with the earliest practice of British marine 
insurance. Although worded in a confused and ambigu- 
ous manner, its meaning has been clearly defined by a 
series of legal decisions on the debatable points ; and in all 
casc5 the written conditions overrule any of the printed 
clauses that might seem inconsistent with them. 

The stamping of policies is at present regulated chiefly by 
tho Customs and Inland Kevenue Act, 18G7, 30 Viet. c. 23. 
I Jus Act P^ytdos that no contract or agreement for sec 
insuranrc thall be valid unless expressed in a policy : thal 
all policies mu..t be stamped before signatuJe; that nc 
{.obey .sliall be pleaded or admitted as evidence in anj 
court ««le<.s duly stamped; and that no policy can be 
dutlcs^arc— ^ exceeding twelve months. The stamj 

0,, Tw every £100 insured and foi 

any fnictionnl part of £100, 3d. 

7'm>j For ever}’ £100 insured, and for am 

fractional i>art of .€100, where the time does not cxcee< 
.rix months, .Od. ; where the time exceeds six months am 
dofi not exceed twelve months, Gd. ’ 


If the separate interests of two or more persons be in- 
sured in one policy the stamp must cover each fractional 
part of £100, in the amounts of such separate interests, as 
if it were a full sum of £100. Where insurance is made’ 
for a voyage, and also for time, or to cover any time . 
beyond twenty-four hours after Jbe ship’s arrival at her . 
destination, the policy is chargeable ^vitb duty as a voyage 
policy, and also with duty as a time policy. The penalty 
exigible from any person engaged in effecting or sub- 
scribing policies which have not been duly stamped is 
£100. 

By tbe Act 33 & 34 Viet. c. 97, § 117, it is provided 
that policies made abroad, but in any manner enforceable 
within the United Kingdom, are liable to tbe duty, and 
may be stamped at any time within two months after they 
have first been received in the United Kingdom. Further, 
by the Act 39 Viet. c. 6, § 2, it is now provided that, for 
the purpose of being given in evidence, any policy may 
be stamped after execution, on payment of tbe penalty of 
£ 100 . 

In practice it is usually desirable to conclude an agree- The o: 
meut for insurance at once, lest some subsequent intelligence 
should induce either party to recede ; and it is customarj' 
for the underwriter to sign a “ slip,” or short memorandum 
of the insurance, until the stamped policy can be completed. 

But such memorandums, however obligatory in good faith, 
are not legally binding. The assured, however, is under 
no obligation uo communicate to the underwriter a material 
fact coming to his knowledge between the date of the slip 
and that of the policy. And, when a valid policy exists, 
the slip is admissible in evidence to throw light on the 
circumstances under which the risk was offered and 
accepted. 

In order to give validity to the contract, it is necessarj’ Policy 
that the assured have a right of property, or “ interest,” 
in the thing assured. A policy without interest is held to 
be a wager ; and it is declared by the 19 th Geo. 11. c. 37 
that policies bearing the words “interest or no interesV’ 
or “ without further proof of interest than the policy,” or 
“ without benefit of salvage to the insurer,” or any policies 
made by way of gambling or wagering, shall be null and 
void. The expected profits of a sea adventure may be 
included in the value of the property for insurance ; hut 
an unwarrantable or fraudulent over-valuation might 
render the policy void even in respect of the value actually 
proved. 

By the Act 31 & 32 Viet. c. 86 it is provided that, Assign- 
“ whenever a policy of insurance on any ship, or on any 
goods in a ship, or on any freight, has been assigned so as “ 
to pass the beneficial interest in such policy to any person 
entitled to the property thereby insured, the assignee of 
such policy shall be entitled to sue thereou in his own 
name, and the defendant in any action shall be entitled to 
make any defence which he would have been entitled to 
make if the said action had been brought in the name of 
the person by whom, or- on w'hose account, the policy had 
been effected.” 

A valued policy is ono which contains a specific valuation Valu^ 
of the interest insured. This valuation forms an essential 
element in the adjustment of all claims under the policy, 
and cannot be set aside except on the ground of fraud. 

The bwden of proof, in any averment of fraudulent over- 
valuation, lies on tbe underwriter. 

^ An open policy is one in which the value of the interest Op^n 
insured is not specified. In claims under such policies the 
assured must prove the value of the thing insured. The 
value of a ship for insurance is what she is actually worth 
at the commencement of the voyage, including all her 
stores, provisions, and outfit, money advanced for seamen’s 

ages, and costs of insurance. The difficulty of proving a 




. , , , . men in dietrsss. 

oi eurh ; end tan amoent. of lo'^ or damage, if raali In ail Tojage polides it is an implied condition of ta»&- 

has arisen, is app-.rtionc'l on thi^ footing beivre-en the lartics contract that the ship shall he seairorahv a» t'ho coinm<=n« ^Jn- 
reiativelr to their ‘ averal proportions of the total value. ' meat of the risk Bj this is meant that the ship shall be 
A ‘• short ptcrest *■ ari'C' v’ of the interest in a fit state, as to repairs, eqnipment?, creir, end all ether 





e=^entfallv diScr. ' cb-irged even althoagJi the loss should result froiu censes 

Double iusurauce U'ces pl.^e v.hon the -time interest independent of the fcrticukr dsSdencies consdtutins: &e 
ha- been insured twice or oftcn:r- Thi^ frcqusntlj ' nnseaworthiness. It is not mnterinl whether the assured 


occurs, cither through mere incdvcrteace, or from the 
want of definite informetion o:i the part of the respec- 
tive persons concerned in the tmnr^iction. In such cns:s, 
the usual practice U tint all the undinrriters mebe a 
return of premium, in proj^ortion to the amount? of their 
respe^'tive «Tib?cnpt»on% for the excess of the sum insured 
above the nctu:^! value of the intercut, — the liribilitiesof the 
f everal undL-rwritcr? und^'r the difTcrent p'dicie? being of 
course proportionally diminbhc'L To this rule, however, 
there are two irapertent exce]»t:ons. One of these ocenr? 
when two or more per?on 5 in‘'Ure the seme thing* in order 
to protect the di-isnct iT:t:rc='t“ which they may individually 


is or is not cognizant of the defects rendering the ship 
unsaa worthy ; and this rule applies indiscriminately to the 
owners of the ship and the propriet ors of the goods on 
I board- There is no engagement that the vessel shall 
continue to La seaworthy after the voyage has been com- 
menced ; but it is the owners doty to take aU reasonable 
means to keep her so. The burden of proof in any aver- 
ment of unseaworthiness lies on the undermiter, unless 
whera the ship, without adequate cause, becomes leaky 
soon after sailing. It is now settled law that in time 
policies there is no implied warranty of seaworthiness at 
any period of the ri-k. This was decided in the case^ 
of Gilson r. Small (June 1 S 53 ), Fawcus r. SarsSsld 


have in it ; the other, when the circumstances are *^uch that 

a claim for iniciit Lave be"n broaglit against one set of (Mardi 1 S 50 ), and mere recently hj^ihe House of Lord.- 
underwriters before the other set Lad become liable at alL in Dudgeon r. Pembroke fMarch 18 / i). 

Reinsurance f..rrner;,v ilitgil in Enghnd e.vccp; in Tie contract oj inrarance being prs^mmenttv one tes^ 
tbe event of tbe death, in=;o!vcncv. or bankmptev of the on the n^nmpticn of j/erfect good faiin oetireen fte- 


rail'c: 



the ship at the ]>ort; vrheTC the in-nrance -to t«) comin<-ict nnder^^Ler 

But if the rijk .«=honld not commence at all, or, in technical insarancs* he is bound to conimnnlca:e to 10= 

phrase, if the “polity .^bonld not attacb," tbe premium CuCC. onlv cU the matenci fac^ disclosed to 

must be returned to the assured- un e • - • XHL — 24 


;E agent be employed 
communicate to tbo 
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l.imsslf by Ms principal, bnt also any other material fact 
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Kuch facts, the policy will be void. Should any material 
fact come to the knovrledge of the parties wishing to effect 
the insaraace after they have sent away an order to have 
it effected, they are bound to intimate such fact without 
delay, so that the underwriter may be informed of it (if 
there should still ba time) before he has accepted the risl:. 
The suppr^sion of information tending to show that the 
ship was overdue, or that there were rumours current as 
to her having met with some accident (even though it 
afterwards appeared that these rumours were unfounded), 
i-j concealment fatal to the validity of the contract. It 
has also been held that a policy was void because the 
agents employed to effect it failed to inform the under- 
writers that their principal had instructed them to wait 
the arrival of the ship for a certain number of days 
before acting on the order to insure. Misrepresentations 
of the terns ou which other underwriters have agreed to 
accept the insurance will be fatal to the validity of the 
contract, as well as misrepresentation of the risk itself. It 
may be observed generally that every circumstance repre- 
sented to the underwriter ought to be at least substantially 
true. ^ L mere espression of opinion or expectation does 
not of course amount to a positive representation of facts; 
but the opinion cr expectation expressed must itself be 
genuine, since, if it appeared that it had been only a pre- 
tence, or inconsistent with anything within the actual know- 
ledge ot the assured at the time, the policy might be viti- 
ated. IVhen an express **' warranty” is given, its terms 
mnst be literally complied with, otherwise the policy will 
be void. Tpie chief distinction between a warranty and a 
representation is that the former is always inserted in the 
policy, ^hile the latter is never so inserted ; and the effect 
of thia is that, while a representation affects the contract 
only in so far as it may be found to have been material 
to the a warranty precludes all questions as to 
materiality, its e.tpr>ss terms snnsrseding any such in- 
qtiiiy. 

insured against are described in the printed 
• “ adventures and perils of the seas, men-of-war 
fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, tMeves, jettisons, letters of 
mart and counrer-rnart, snrprisals, takings at sea, arrests 
rjctraints, and detainments of all kings, princes, and 
people, of what nation, condition, or quality soever 
barratry of the master and mariners, and all other perils’ 
Ijjssfc, and misfortunes that Lave ot shall come to the hurt’ 
detruneat, or damage of the said goods, merchandises, and 
snip, o:c., or any part thereof.” It may be oh3er\'ed that 
as a generrd nile, the underwriters are liable only for such 
losses as are proximately caused by the perils insared 
agams i or the remote consequences of these perils, such 
in.-t3nce, M the loss of markets through delay, they are 
not taspmstble. But, on the other hand, if ?loss ha^ 
L^n p.aximately causal by a peril insured aaainsh the 
nndcrwriters are not relieved from liabilitv. altWh such 


.sored 
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have^been remotely occasioned by the acts ( 
negligence o. tne ^snred or his auents. The reason for 

b that «it weSTfiM?! 
for the hvr to consider the causes o! causes, and their 

another; therefore it contenteth itself 
%vitfa tae immediate eau’e.” 

Losses resulting from breaches of the revenue laws or of 
tae law of nation.^ or from illegal vovases generallv are 
no covered by the policy. The risk of « thifvS^ipnlS 
committed by open violence, and do^s^not 
cover jor,as by secret theft The illegal acts of the master 
•md crew, if committed without the privitv of the owners 
’vdl amount to barmf.n-_ so as to render the undenvritem 
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: responsible for them; but if the master be also O'^er ot 
the ship, none of his acts will be held as barratrous. A 
shipmaster, however, who is onlj" part owner may commit 
barratry as against Ms co-owners and their underwriters. 

If the assnred be tbe snbjcct of a foreign state, British 
underwriters will not be liable for the acts of that state, 
unless it appear from the form of the policy or from the 
circumstances of the case tliat the intention was to insure 
against such risk. Losses by the ordinary wear and tear 
of the ship, or by tbe natural deterioration or decay of 
perishable goods, are not chargeable to the underwriters. 

The printed form of the policy declar.'s that ‘'in case of Duty of 
any loss or misfortune it shall be lawful to the assured, 
their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and ° 

travel for, in, or about the defence, safeguard, and recovery * 

of the said goods and merchandises, or ship, cr an\* part 
thereof, without prejudice to this insurance : to the charges 
whereof, we, the assurers, vrill contribute, each one 
according to the rate and quantity of his sum herein 
insured,” The object of this clause is to permit the 
assured to take measures for the recovery of the property 
without losing any right of abandonment he might have in 
the circumstances. Although the language of the clause is 
only permissive, it is a settled rule that the assured is 
bound so to labour for the recovery of the property. The 
best practical rule for the assured to follow in cases of 
partial loss or damage is to act in the circumstances as a 
prudent man would do if uninsured. 

An important clause in the printed policy is what is The 
called the “memorandum,” which is as follows : — “ Com, memo- 
fish, salt, fruit, flower, and seed are warranted free from 
average, unless general, or the ship be stranded. Sugar, 
tobacco, hemp, flax, Mdes, and skins arc warranted free 
from average under 5 per cent. And all other goods, also 
the ship and freight, are warranted free of average under 
3 per cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded.” Tlie 
effect of this clause, as interpreted by legal decisions, is to 
free the underwriter from claims for particular average (or 
partial damage), or from such claims if under the rates 
specified, unless the sMp be stranded. But if tbe ship be 
strandec!, he is liable for sueb claims, whether caused by the 
stranding or not. For losses of the nature of general 
average the underwriter is liable whether the ship be 
stranded or not, and whether the amount be over or under 
the rates mentioned in the memorandum. 

It is frequently a matter of some difiicultv to determine 
whether a ship has been stranded within the meaning of 
the memorandum. A mere touching or striking, whether 
on a rock, bank, ree^ or other object, will not constitute a 
stranding, unless the ship settles do\vn and remains fixed 
for some definite time. The amount of damage sustained 
IS not material to the question either way. Where a vessel 
faces the groond in the ordinary and usual course of the 
navi^faon in a tidal river or harbour, ou the ebbing of 
the tide, or from natural deficiency of water, this is no 
stranding. It is essential to a stranding that the ship 
should take the ground by reason of some unusual or 
accidental ocenrrem-e. A voluntary stranding to save the 

dam ^ ft" the memoran- 

a tidal harbour 

lor tne purpose. 

tbe assured is entitled Total 

.0 reaver the amount of the policv, without givin<» notice loa and 

the^Pi-n- * ^ ‘ie^rojed, is so seriously injured, through 

o^a?er might involve 

^ eventual value would cover, it • 

entirtofl ‘^^"stractive total loss,” and the assured is 
-ind I ' ^**tiee of abandonment to the insurers, 
and to claim the amount of the policy. (Sea ABA^^)o^- 
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KEyr.} h i-* o- ly, fit fv. ever, tie un.u;ih-LiiiCt> ^c•cnl ' 
lo javoUe d di-tiriL^air-Lta fn»nj a derlcriyra- ^ 

lion of il.o jo'»y;rty* that ao:»c* of ni ar.'iorzneat a\u. be . 
toaifctcativ given ; anJ, the jl^ndoamcat be ' 

accepted, :Le i»f the fact- v-jll ali^ne deter- ' 


mine tbe qnc.'^tioa r*betLer it can be ia^i-ted on. Tie ’ 
principle aron r.iich are '-zttitd. ^vl rd aadonmeat 
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tntfli-fer tb:? o*r:z:r.5h5p :*» the uaJeri^ri^er*, 50 that trb::N 

^ t_ ^ - T 



In re-tP-ct of it, I ':ca:,-‘ it i-? only by tbefr ».'.vn act of 
aband araent, and r*. t by the peril « frvrrcd AVlicn ( 

.rood-, arc s^'f tiir;Laa,i by the r»jr5i= in-.ircd a^-air-t that « 
:hcj' arc :icc> arily i.hi at any phte <»th'-r than the * 
original nv t:natic»n, they arc c.^a-tr^rtivcly br-'t, and tl'o * 
undervrritLr Iir.lle f.»r their irj'artd value, under dcduc- ; 
lion of the procrv.d*' of t:ij Bit thi- role p not ' 

applied fo ^'co i- rwirrar.: •! ''ffwi from avfr-iei nnic'- ' 
stmodi.d,*" if th.re L..- bren 1 . 0 -trandinj of the *-hip, — it 
being o’lly in that cve’:t thit the rnflcnvrib.r i^' n-po^-iMc 
for dan'.arrc to fuch c 1-. A c'.t -tnjctivv of frciuiit 
occur- vj T’t thj ,.htp 1 - prevent*.! by any purli in-ur^d 
again-t t^uiiphting Ler 'v}ag% or v.L».n the goo-I^ on 
which the frei^lit t** b', cerr/. I ha^c rcrcived fucIi . 
daxnai:^' tlut th>y na:in*»t be c ttivcyc.1 to thtlrdc^-rinatiou : ^ 
bat if ihr Fliip can pn’>ceel vdth ot* er the fr^iglit [ 

canic 1 for thc'^'* n:u-t be deducted fr >ni the claim for lo-'. . 

Parti ilb*-' or dam^.gc, ari?snz from the peril-* in^ur.d j 
aaaia^^t, p u-ually, i:p*agii b’p“-1y, de-ignatid j 

by the term *“ particalar u'ic.mg.A Under tlip b*-ad arc j 
inclcde-l the damage^ FufTt-red from the acridcnul or j 
volaatary stranding of tli-* ship, or by her getting int^ 
coUhrion with arnthcr vc-jh by lightning, tire, ho-tilc | 
attach or the ^dolcnc^ of the Fca under any cstraordinary j 
circum-taric:-. Damages ta the FhipV upper work?. niK 
Fpar?, and rigging are included under particular ^avemge ' 
if occa-:onc*I by tlic direct fc^rce of the rcj } but if caurcd , 
mcrcdy by the force of the vdnd they are treated a? wear 
and tear, and arc not cbargeibh to the in-arers, Thelo"! ' 
of suchoro mid cables parted from by the vc--cl nding 
hard, or bv the anchor lio^drinc: to any object at the bottom, ^ 
is regarded wear and fan J the ?^rac rule applies to ; 

the repairo of the ?hip con^ir^nent on her becoming ! 
tbrongh working ard straining in a heavy sea. Tiic j 
general principle up »:i which clinngc^ or the nature of ; 
particular average are di«*tingui-hed. from those falling ^ 
under the c!a?« of wear and tear 1=^ that the former must ^ 
be caused by the immediate ojieration of Fome exlre- j 
ordinaiy accident, while the latter are only the orfinaiy | 
incidents of narigation. and aa sneh arc not withm the j 
scope of the underwriters contract. Bat the practical ; 
application of this principle is a matter of much nicety, j 
and mtut u^ally be left to the judgment of a professional 


U to allow in full the difference of price between old and 
neiv rictjl, Co the extent of the weight of the old copper 
?tript off; and if any sheets have been lost bv being 
rubbed off, the cost of replacing there is further allowech 
tinder deduction of one-thirtL If the ship has not been 
Ftrsaded, the underwriters are not liable for claims for 
particular average amounting to less than 3 per cent, on 
her insured s'clue, independently of the accessory expenses, 
such as Furvey fee*, d:c., which are not taken into account 
in making up the 3 per cent. Two or more averages 
occurring in the course of a voyage may, however, be 
taken l'‘»gcthcr to make up 3 per cent- ou the value of the 
ship, FO as to render the insurers liable. 

Particular average on goods occurs when they arrive at 
their port of destination damag^-^d by sea^water, or by its 
effects in heating or otherwise deterinrating them, although 
in .actual contact only with other portions of the cargo. 
The amount of compensation recoverable from the insurers 
f jr Fuch damage is regulated by comf/aring the “ gross ’’ 
mirket price, which the goods would have produced if 
landed in rf»nnd condition, with the actual gross i>rice 
obtained for them in their damaged state, ana by charging 
t'j the insurers the Fame rats of deterioration on the 'salue 
iii-urvJ. with the addition of the extra charges specially 
occiFioncJ by the damage, FUch as surveys. d:c- By tin? 
n.odo of adjustment the assure-d recovers either more or 
Ic.'S than the actaal depreciation of the good^, according as 
the iii'Urcd value may exceed or fall below the sound 
market value at the port of destination : hut as the latter 
value srcnerally includes freight?, duties, and other charge?, 
b:-dcits pn.fit*!’ it is in most ''cases in excess of the insured 
value, and to the extent of such excess the indemnity of 
the a-ared is incomplete. The equity, however, of this 
mode of adjustment i« obviou", when it is considered that 
the in'-iirer receives his premium only on the value insurei 
nd ou'Ait tlicrc'forc to be liable only in respect of that 



tliw3 are tba only values with reference to vrmcn, niu- 
mvtelv at least, purchasers could be influenced- It is, 
iior.cvcr, customary to adjust particular average on a com- 
parison of bonded instead of duty-paid prices in claims tor 
damage to tea, tobacco, coffee, wine, and spirits imported 
into the United Kingdom. 



average stater. 


In adjusting cl*im& for particular nyerage on ship®, j 
certain deductions are mad:^ for the difference between 1 


‘*xiew and old/* unle.-? the ship be on her first voyage, 
cither oatward or homeward, or the repairs be only tem 
porary. On this foaling one-third is deducted from the 
costs of the materials and labour required for the sb'Pj" 
repairs, excluding, however, the charges for dock due^, | 
surv'evorb fees, or similar accessories, which are allowed in 


case 01 tUS - . . 

memorandum” to 5 per cent, or npwar^, 

undonvriters vrill not be b'able nnle^ the ship has been 

etranded : and it is only when there has been a 

of Ibe ship that the insnrers are liable for any such clai^ 

on tV "oods specified in the first clanse of 

andum, or on Stber goods specially irarranted free of 

^’^Tb^^bjecTof general average b^ been treated under 

the Ldini Averse (?.v.). But it may here remand averse- 
tbot in the ver%' recent case of Attwood r. Sellar (ila^ 

IS'^O), it has been decided, contrary to the usige o ^ 

or eighty years, that the expenses of 
SpSgtheiirgo ata port of refug^/_nd^of the 


'^S,tbar V^: n;;etie subject of general average 

f.;Ttnccxs Arnoald's Trm/tsi{otb jxcent period, 

ir." cases dcci ied is the Isw coorts mentioned 

Bui.c-u. = - - — . - - . - • .taonjit the minor works bsnng on 

full. S» di&ata 1 . »:.a= for ,,»cl..n,, (unto. »J.. b ; 

especially .Mr B. Lowndes’s Prarf/fti- -I - (j. \rs.) 

rinrmpii (ISSJ)- 


lulu Lieuui-itvu ** ^ ^ ^ 

as tbev taiy be fitted with ivood), end the deduction lor , 
chain cables is only one-sixtb. "NYbcn a ship has to be , 
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himself by his principalj but also any other material facts 
which may have come to his knowledge from other sources. 
If either the principal or the agent fail to communicate 
such facts, the policy will be void. Should any material 
fact come to the knowledge of the parties wishing to effect 
the insurance after they have sent away an order to have 
it effected, they are bound to intimate such fact without 
delay, so that the underwriter may be informed of it (if 
there should still be time) before he has accepted the risk. 
The suppression of information tending to show that the 
^hip was overdue, or that there were rumours current as 
to her having met with some accident (even though it 
afterwards appeared that these rumours were unfounded), 
is concealment fatal to the validity of the contract. It 
has also been held that a policy was void because the 
agents employed to effect it failed to inform the under- 
writers that their principal had instructed them to wait 
the arrival of the ship for a certain number of days 
before acting on the order to insure. 3Iisrepresentations 
of the terms on which other underwriters have agreed to 
accept the insurance will be fatal to the validity of the 
contract, as well as misrepresentation of the risk itself. It 
may be observed generally that every circumstance repre- 
sented to the imderwriter ought to be at least substantially 
tme. A mere expression of opinion or expectation does 
not of course amount to a positive representation of facts ; 
bat the opinion or expectation expressed must itself be 
genuine, since, if it appeared that it had been only a pre- 
tence, or inconsistent with anything within the actual know- 
ledge of the assured at the time, the policy might be viti- 
ated. TVhen an express ‘-'warranty" is given, its terms 
must be literally complied with, otherwise the policy will 
be void. The chief distinction between a warranty and a 
representation is that the former is always inserted in the 
policy, while the latter is never so inserted ; and the effect 
of this is that, while a representation affects the contract 
only in so far as it may be found to have been material 
to the risk, a warranty precludes all questions as to 
materiaUty, its express terms superseding any such in- 
qmiy. 

The periU insured against are described in the printed 
Jirm as the "adventures and perils of the seas, meu-of-war 
fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of 
mart and counter-mart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests 
restraints, and detainments of all kings, princes, and 
l>acple, of what nation, condition, or quality soever 
barratry of the master and mariners, and all other perils* 
loss^, and misfortunes that have or shall come to the hurt’ 
detriment, or damage of the said goods, merchandises, and 
smp, &c., or any part thereof.” It may be observed that 
^ a general rule, the underwriters are liable only for such 
w proximately caused by the perils insured 

against For the remote consequences of these perils, such 
for instance, as the loss of markets through delay, thev are 
not respD^ibk But, on the other hand, if a 2oI has 
nnJ^ pfosunately caused by a peril insured asainst the 
nderwriters are not relieved from liability, althout^h^such 
loss may have been remotely occasioned bv tb^acts or 
naghgeace of the assured or his agents Thp 
t *3 rule, as given by Lord Bacon, fs that "it were infinite 
for the law to consider the causes of causes and S 

impulsions one on another; therefore it contenteth itse f 
with the immediate cause.” ‘'Onrearem itself 

Losses resaltiug from breaches of the revenue laws or of 

■md ctei!-, if oommittod mliiout the priviS of Ihe^o^''"^ 
mouot to bamttj-.eo ae to 


responsible for them ; but if the master be also owner ot 
the ship, none of his acts wiU be held as barratrous. A 
shipmaster, however, who is only part owner may commit 
barratry as against his co-owners and their underwriters. 

If the assured be the subject of a foreign state, British 
underwriters wiU not be liable for the acts of that state, 
unless it appear from the form of the policy or from the 
circumstances of the case that the intention was to insure 
against such risk. Losses by the ordiuarj- wear and tear 
of the ship, or by the natural deterioration or decay of 
perishable goods, are not chaigeable to the underwriters. 

The printed form of the policy declares that "in case of Duty of 
any loss or misfortune it shall be lawful to the assured, ^sured 
their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and ° 
travel for, in, or about the defence, safeguard, and recovery 
of the said goods and merchandises, or ship, or any p.irt 
thereof, without prejudice to this insurance ; to the charges 
whereof, we, the assurers, will contribute, each one 
according to the rate and quantit 3 * of his sum herciu 
insured.” The object of this clause is to permit the 
assured to take measures for the recovery- of the property 
without losing any right of abandonment be might have in 
the circumstances. Although the language of the clause is 
only permissive, it is a settled rule that the assured is 
bound so to labour for the recoveiy of the property'. The 
best practical rule for the assured to follow in cases of 
partial loss or damage is to act in the circumstances as a 
prudent man would do if uninsured. 

An important clause in the printed policy is what is The 
called the “memorandum,” which is as follows : — “ Corn, memo- 
fish, salt, fruit, flower, and seed are warranted free from 
average, unless general, or the ship be stranded. Sugar, 
tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins arc warranted free 
from average under 5 per cent. And all other goods, also 
the ship and freight^ are warranted free of average under 
3 per cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded."’ The 
effect of this claiise, as interpreted by legal decisions, is to 
free the underwriter from claims for particular avera'^'e (or 
partial damage), or from such claims if under the^rates 
specified, unless the ship be stranded. But if the ship bo 
stranded, he is liable for such claims, whether caused by* tho 
stranding or not. For losses of the nature of general 
average the underwriter is liable whether the ship be 
stranded or not, and whether the amount be over or under 
tne rates mentioned in the memorandum. 

It is frequently a matter of some difficulty to determine 
whether a ship has been stranded withiu the meanin«» of 
the memorandum. A mere touching or striking, whether 
on a rock, bank, reef, or other object, will not constitute a 
s.randmg, unless the ship settles down and remains fixed 
for some definite time. The amount of damage sustained 
la not material to the question either way. I\Tiere a vessel 
takes the ground in the ordinary and usual course of the 
navigation m a tidal river or harbour, on the ebbing of 
the tide, or from natural deficiency of water, this is no 
essential to a stranding that tho shin 
ground by reason of some unusual oi 
accidental occurrence. A volnntaiy stranding to save the 
ship from sinking is within the meaning of the memoran- 

to an absolute total loss occurs, the assured is entitled Total 
of amount of the policy, without giving notice aad 

of abandonment. W hen the subiect insured wiibont a^amloo- 

the penis msnred ogainst. tte its reooren- mi"ht involve 
e^q^nses Ihon its eventnnl voiue wXcoveS 

SlMed tlrfv “’>'1 ft® assored is 

and fo rhim ff abandonment to the insurers, 

and to claim the amount of the poKcy. {See Abaohdok 
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MEKT.) It is only, llu^\eve^, when the circiiiHSlauces fcceni j is to allow in full the difference o! urka betxreen old and 

: u... ^ ^:.4: r. weight of the old copper 

5tript off; and if an}- sheets have been lost bv being 
rubbed off, the cost of replacing these is further allowed, 
under deduction of one-thinJ, If the ship has not been 
stranded, the underwriters are not liable for claims for 
particular average amounting to less than 3 per cent, on 
her insured value, independently of the accessory expenses, 
^uch as survey fees, «fcc., which are not taken into account 
in making up the 3 per cent. Two or more average-* 
occurring in the course of a voyage may, however, be 
taken together to make up 3 per cent on the value of the 
f*hip, FO as to render the insurera liaWc. 

Par ticular average on goods occurs when they arrive at 
their port of destination damaged by sea-water, or by its 
effects in beating or otherwise deteriorating them, although 
in actual contact only with other portions of the cargo. 
The amount of compensation recoverable from the insurers 
for such damage is regulated by comparing the “gross’’ 
market price, which the goods would have produced if 
landed in Round condition, with the actual gross price 
applied to ijMrtU wr-rranlcd “free from average mile « J obtained for them in their damaged state, and by charging 
slrnndt-tl,** if there Li« bLca no Mrandini: of the i-hip, — it J ti» the in*^urers the same rate of deterioration on the value 
being only in that event tliat tlic riiderwritcr i-' rt-pniiMblc { insured, with the addition of the extra charges specially 
for damage to *t/ch A ci»ri''friictive lof- of freight ^ occa'^ioned by the damage, such as surveys, «l:c. By this 

occurs when the ^hip i-' prevented by any peril in^-urLd i mode of adjustment the assured recovers either more or 
against fruin comp^ctiui; Iitr voya^'*, ur when the goods <*n 


to involve a virtual Jo"*, as di^tiuguhihed from a dtlcriora* 
tion of the pwp.rty, that notice of abandonment can be 
competently given ; and, iUile>-> the abandonment be 
accepted, tbc ultimate state of the facts w'ill alone deter- 
mine tbe question whether it can be inM«led on. The 
principle upon wliicli looses are .settled, when abandonment 
is validly made, is that the underwriter become^ the pro- 
prietor of the subjects abindoned on pajment of the sum 
insured. The effect of an abaud^mra:int of the ship is to 
transfer the ownership t»> the underw filers, so tliat what- 
ever freight she may thereafter earn bclong-s to them; and, 
although such frcigiil is thereby lost to the original owners, 
the iii'^^urcrs of the fi right are not liable to them for loss 
in respect of it, b:cau-J it is lu-t only by their own act of 
abandonment, and not by the peiiN- iiMircd a'^raiii't. When 
goods arc so damaged by the perils injured again&t tliat 
they are ntcc-^ arily ^ulcl at any place other than the 
original de-linr*lion, they an* con^tuictively lo-l, and the 
underwriter x- liable for their in-ured value, under deduc- 
tion of the net proceeds of iho s-dc. But rule is not 


which the freight i-> to Lu cariu.il have received such 
danr.u.* that they cannot be con\cycd to their dc-'tination : 
but if the s-hip can proceed with other coods the freight 
canjcd for tha-^ mu'-t be deducted from the claim for lo-”. 

Partial b* s or damage, arising from the perils in«urtd 
asain'-t, is usually, though loosely, designated 

ten- by the t'^rm ^‘pirixcnlar average," Under thi*' head arc 
included the damage-^ Ruffered from the actidental or 
voluntary ftranding of the fhip, or by her getting into 
colHriori" with nnotlirp ve- J, by lightniiu:, fire, 110*^1110 
attack*, or the violence of the sea under any cxtraordiinry 


circum-tance*. lAima^c* to the Rhip\s upper work^ saib. ! the only true criterion of the actual 

luflcfl under puticukir avenge I thc.se arc the only values with reference to whicn, ulti 


le-s than the actual depreciation of the goods, according as 
the insured value may exceed or fall below the sound 
market value at the port of destination ; but as the latter 
value generally includes freights, duties, and other charges, 
besides profits, it is in most ca'^es in excess of the insured 
value, and to the extent of such excess the indemnity of 
the a'^sured is incomplete. The equity, however, of this 
mode of adjustment is obviou*, wlien it is considered that 
the insurer receives his premium only on the value insured, 
and ought therefore to be liable only in respect of that 
value, while at the same time the gross market values of 
the "oods in their sound and damaged condition furnish 


.<5par.-, iind rigging are included under pn 
if occarioned In- the direct force of the pea ; but if cau-cd 
merely by the "force of tbe wind they ore treated as wear 
and tear, and arc not chargeable to the in^iurcr^. Thc lor-> 
of anchors and cables parted from by the \c?-el riding 
hard, or by tbe anchor liot»king to any object at the bottom, 
is regarded as wear and tear ; and tlic ‘■ame rule appliC’* to 
the repairs of the phii> cnn‘-equent on her becoming lenky 
through working and straining in a hcarv sea. Tlie 
general principle up*m which damages of the nature of 
particular average are di^tinguidicil from those falling 
under the cla:?; of wear and tear is that the former rau^t 
be caused by the immediate operation of .'•omo extra- 
ordinary accident, while the latter arc only the ordinal}- 
incident of navigation, and as such arc not ^vitliiii tlic 
scope of the underwriter’s contract. But the xiraclical 
application of this princijdD is a matter of much nicety, 
and must u‘^ually be left to the judgment of a profce*uonal 
average stater. . , 

In adjusting claim:* for particular average on snips 
certain deductions arc made for the difference between 
“new and old,” unla-s the ship bo on her first voyage, 
cither outward or homeward, or the repairs be only tem- 
porary. On this footing one-third i*' deducted from tiie 
costs of the materials and labour required for the snip s 
repairs, excluding, however, the charges for dock dues 
surveyor’s fees or similar accessorial, wliich are allow-ed in 
full, Xo deduction is made for anchors (unle.*s in so lar 
as they may be tilted with wood), and the deduction tor 
'chain cables is only one-siitb. When a ^ 
rccoppored at the expense of the undenraters, the practice 


matcly at least, imrchasers could be influenced. It is, 
however, enstomary to adjust particular average on a com- 
narhon of bonded instead of duty-paid prices in claims for 
damage to tea, tobacco, coffee, wine, and spirits imported 
into the United Kingdom. 

As already indicated, claims for particular average u 
.^oods must amount to 3 per cent, or upwards, or in the 
%}oe of the goods specified in the second clause of the 
memomndiim to 5 per cent, or upwards, otherwise the 
Sidern liters will not bo liable unless the ship has been 
stranded ; and it is only when there Las been a strandin^, 
of the ship that the insurers are liable for any such claim 
on tbe goods specified in the first clause of the memor- 
andum, or on other goods specially warranted free 


average 


^’^Thc^subjccT^f general average has been treated under oeae^ 
the heading .^011 (^.v.). But it ^erebe rem^ -erag. 
fj..f in the ven' recent case of Attwood v. Sellar (3lar^ 

ir“S4 S-r.1 ave«g. 

the general subject of 

feranerfalnionld's pedoA 

In^Tcases decided in the he menHoned 

IpsKrance (1S83). 
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IXTERDICT (interdidum sc. ojicionim divinorim), in 
its full technical sense as an ecclesiastical terra, means a 
sentence by a competent ecclesiastical authority (popes, 
councils, bishops with chapters) forbidding all administra- 
tion of the sacraments, celebration of public wordiip, and 
use of the burial service. An interdict may be either local, 
personal, or mixed, according as it applies to a locality, to 
a particular person or class of persons, or to a particular 
locality as long as it shall be the residence of a particular 
person or class of persons. Local interdicts again may be 
either general or particular: in the latter instance they 
refer only to particular buildings set apart for religious 
services. In the writings of Augustine (Epp., 250) there 
is an indication that something of the nature of an interdict 
had been attempted in his diocese by a certain bishop 
Auxilius ; the attempt is strongly condemned by Augustine, 
who disapproved of the plan, as making the innocent suSTer 
along with the guilty. In 869 Hincmar of Laon laid his 
entire diocese under an interdict, a proceeding for which 
he was severely censured by Hincmar of Rheims. In the 
Chronicle of Aderaar of Limoges {ad ami. 994r) it is stated 
that Bishop Alduin introduced there “a new plan for 
punishing the unckedness of his people; he ordered the 
churches and monasteries to cease from divine worship and 
the people to abstain from divine praise, and this he called 
excommunication” (see Gieseler, Kirehengesch. iii. 342, 


where also the text is given of a proposal to a similar effect 
made by Odolric, abbot of St Martial, at the council of 
Limoges in 1031). It was not until the 11th century that 
the use of the interdict obtained a recognized place among 
the means of discipline at the disposal of the Roman 
hierarchy. Important historical instances of the use of 
the interdict occur, in the cases of Scotland under Pope 
Alexander HI. in 1181, 'of France under Innocent HI. in 
1200, and of England under the same pope in 1209. So 
far as the interdict is “ personal,” that is to say, applied to 
a particular individual, it may be regarded as sjmonj'mous 
with Excojniu:?icATiox ( 2 .v.),an ecclesiastical punishment 
known in one form or another in all churches ; the local 
interdict is quite peculiar to the Church of Rome. It is 
removed by what is termed “ reconciliation.” 

IXTERDICT, in Scotch law, is an order of court pro- 
nounced on cause shown for stopping any proceedings com- 
plained of as illegal or wrongful. It may be resorted to 
as a remedy against all encroachments either on property 
or possession. For the analogous English practice see 
IlTJUN’CTIOX. 

INTERDICTION, in Scotch law, is a process of restraint 
applied to prodigals and others who, “from weakness, 
facility, or profusion, are liable to imposition.” It is either 
voluntary or judicial. Voluntary interdiction is effected by 
the act of the prodigal himself, who executes a bond oblig- 



, , Environs of 

ing uimsDlf to do no deed whicli may affect liis estate with- 
out the assent of certain persons called the “interdictora.” 
this may be removed by the court of session, by the joint 
act of the mterdictors and the interdicted, and by the 
number of mterdictors being reduced below the number 
constituting a quorum. Judicial interdiction is imposed bv 
order of the court itself, either moved by an interested 
party or acting in the exercise of its ftoMe officium, and can 

according to law, all deeds done by the 

df herhllf *0 affect 

Ins heritable estate, are reducible, unless th^ have been 

consent of the interdictors. Interdiction has 

pajMnterest'is not common law an agreement to 

fniw , f * implied unless in the case of ne<^otiable 
As a is supported by mercantile® usage. 

therefore debts certain, payable at a. 

thafS nnta 

so Bill ivl! if agreement that they should do 

or bSte, i”„ ‘2”* ‘'‘= ““tant praotte of a tmde 

parties intproef I mterest^ or wbere as between the 

Lnf ♦ has been always charged and -paid a con 

tract to pay interc^it. ic ti. ^ ^ ^5^-- 

•k 4 Will IV r?9 n provided by 3 

payable at a certtin ^tiL 

trial of any it;sue ^in ^.1 T Jury on the 

anj issue or in any inquisition of damages may if 


Interlaken. 

tliey shall think fit allow interest to the creditor at a rato 
not exceeding the current rate of interest, from the time 
when such debts or sums certain were payable, if such 
debts or sums be pajmble by virtue of some Avritteu instru- 
ment at a certain time ; or if payable otherwise, then from 
the time when demand of payment shall have been made 
m writing, so as such demand shall give notice to the 
debtor that interest will be claimed from the date of such 
demand until the terra of payment : provided that interest 
shaJl be payab e m al cases in which it is now payable by 
1 q 'vt- abolition of the usury laws by the 17 & 

JL'if ^ stipulating for higher interest 

than the legal rate of 5 per cent, is no longer illegal Tliis 
Act, however, does not affect contracts with pawnbrokers 
Compound interest requires to be supported by positive 

practice to account in this manner will be endence of such 

^ amount of 

Hkfnfv or manner of payment, will he enforced 

itn agreement. VTien interest is awarded by a 

court xt is generally at the rato of 4 per cent.; under speiil 
5 per cent, has been Slowed. ^ 

INTERLAKEN, or Ixierlachex, a Swiss village in 
the canton and 26 miles south-east of the town of Bern is 
situated on rtie left bank of the Aare in the low-lying 
distnct iiam^the Bodeli, between the lakes of Thnn^and 
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Brienz. The name is strictly applied to tlie few buildings 
wliich occupy the site of the religious houses founded in 
1130 and abolished in 1528, but is generally used as 
including also the Huheweg, a handsome avenue shaded 
with walnut trees and flanked by hotels and shops, and the 
village of Aarmuhle at its western extremity. The houses 
are mostly of timber, but the tillage is lighted \\ith gas, 
and has an excellent water-suppl}". The east wing of the 
Augustinian monastery has been used since 1836 as a 
hospital for the poor ; and the rest of the building together 
with the castle, added in 1750, is now occupied by Govern- 
ment offices. The nunnery*, which wassup2)resscdin 1484, 
iias been converted into a prison. The Kursaal, on the 
Hoheweg, was opened by the hotelkeepers in 1869. 
Between 150,000 and 200,000 strangers visit Interlaken 
annually, being attracted by its beautiful situation and fine 
climate, as well as by ita goat’s-wbey cura Interlaken is 
a convenient centre from which to visit the Bernese Ober- 
land, with the Grindelw’ald and Lauterbninnen valleys and 
the Giessbach and Staubbach falls. Population of Inter- 
laken, Aarmuhle, and the adjacent Unterscen, in 1880,4080. 

INTERXATIOXAti. The International AVorkiug 
Men’s Association, commonly called the “International,'’ 
was formed at London in 1864. It was a society of 
working men of all nations, somewhat like a cosmopolitan 
trades union, but bearing a still closer resemblance to an 
international social science association for discussing and 
furthering the rights of labour. At first moderate in its 
tone, it soon began to endorse advanced views respecting 
property and industrial organization. Shortly after it had 
attained to the height of its pow'er about 1869, it became 
more and more allied with the most destructive socialism 
of western Europe. "Weakened by internal disunion, and 
discredited by its approval of the commune at Paris and 
its alliance with the communal risings in southern Spain, 
the International died a natural death before it was quite 
ten years old. 

The occasion of the formation of the International was 
the visit of some French workmen to the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. This visit had the approval and even the 
pecuniary support of the emperor, and was warmly com- 
mended by some of the leading Parisian organs as a means, 
not only of acquainting them w ith the industrial treasures 
of the exhibition, but of removing from the relations of 
the two countries the old leaven of international discord and 
jealousy. In the course of their visit the French delegates 
were cordially w’elcomed at an entertainment at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, where the labour question was discussed, 
and a desire for the further interchange of ideas expressed. 
Nothing decisive, however, w’as done till 1864,^ when a 
great public meeting of working men of all nations was 
held at St Maitin’s Hall, at which Professor Beesly pre- 
sided. Here a prov^ional committee was appointed to 
draft the constitution of the new association. In this con- 
stitution, which was approved at the first congress held at 
Geneva in 1866, and in a remarkable addre^ issued by 
the committee the aim of the International is defined in 
clear and able terms. It was set forth that, notwithstand- 
ing the vast development of industry and the enormous 
accumulation of national wealth, the lot of the working 
class was as hard as ever. All the recent revolutions an 
political reforms had been achieved only in the interest oi 
the middle classes, leaving the position of the working man 
unimproved. The emancipation of the working 
be the task of the working men themselves- A>itn 
view the International was founded, which, while recogniz- 
ing^ truth, justice, and morality as the basis of its action, 
Shout distinction of creed, nationality, and colour, would 
serre as a common centre for the efforts « 
towards their complete deliverance from the tyranny 


capital. A general council having its seat at London was 
appointed, which was to hold annual congresses exer- 
cise a general control over the affairs of the association, 
w’hile_ local societies were allowed free play in all local 
questions. The working men of a district or trade were 
to form a section, several sections formed a federation, and 
all the societies of each nation were if possible to form a 
national association; but all were to be in communication 
with the International headquarters. 

The first four congresses of the International, held at 
Geneva (September 1866), Lausanne (1867), Brussels 
(1868), and Basel (1869), marked the rapid development 
of the association. It gained its first triumph in the 
effectual support of the bronze-workers at Paris during 
their lock-out in 1867 ; and it repeatedly gave real help to 
the English unionists by preventing the importation of 
cheap labour from the Continent. In the beginning of 
1868 one hundred and twenty-two societies of South 
Germany assembled at Nurembeig declared their adhesion 
to the International In 1870 Cameron announced him- 
self as the representative of 800,000 American workmen 
who had adopted its principles. It soon spread as far east 
as Poland and Hungary, and it had affiliated societies with 
journals dev^'oted to its cause in every country of western 
Europe. The leading organs of the European press became 
more than interested in its movements; the Times 
published four leaders on the Brussels congress. It was 
supposed to be concerned in all the revolutionaiy move- 
ments and a^tations of Europe, gaining a world historic 
notoriety as the rallying point of social overthrow and ruin. 
Its prestige, how^ever, wns always based more on the vast 
possibilities pf the cau&e it represented than on its actual 
power. Its organization was loose, its financial resources 
insignificant; the Continental unionists joined it more in 
the hope of borrowing than of contributing support. At 
the successive congresses its socialistic tendencies became 
more and more pronounced ; it declared its opposition to 
private property not only in railways but in mines and the 
soil, holding that these should revert to the community. 
Ev*en the principle of inheritance was saved^ only by a 
narrow majority. In 1869 Bakunin the Kussian socialist 
or nihilist with his party joined the association, and at 
once asserted his character as the “apostle of universal 

destruction,” . _ 

In 1870 the International resolved to establish itselt at 
the very hearth of the revolutionary movement by holding 
its annual congress at Paris. This plan was rendered 
abortive by tbe Pranco-German conflict. That war, how- 
ever, helped to bring the principles of the ^ociation more 
decidedly before the world. On general grounds, and 
durin<^the Austro-Prussian struggle of 1866, it had declared 
its emphatic condemnation of war; and now the societiK 
of France and Germany as well as the general council at 
London uttered a solemn protest 

tbe scourge. Some of its German adherents likei.ue 
incurred the wrath of the authorities by venturing to pr^ 
test against the annexation of ALsace and Lorraine. I 
this way the Ditemational appeared as the champion of a 
adder principle against the abuse of tlie principle of 

"^Th^rdation of the association to the 
at Paris in the spring of 1871 has been the subject of 
LueSpute. It is now agreed that the Interna tmnal as 
Sdihad no part either in o«g>nating or confluctin it , 
!«mPof its French members joined it, but only on their 
inSvidual responsibility. Its complicity after the eventj^ 
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fall of the association is to be dated. Tlxe English 
unionists, intent on more practical concerns at home, never 
took a deep interest in its proceedings ; the German 
socialists were hindered by law from corjiorate action j 
America was too remote. But it found its worst enemies 
amongst its own friends ; the views of Mars and his school 
were too moderate for the universally subversive principles 
of Bakunin, and the radical Swiss federation of the Jura 
led by Guillaume. It came to a rapture at the congress 
of 1872, held at the Hague, when Bakunin, being outvoted 
and “excommunicated” by the Marx party, formed a rival 
International, which found its chief support in Spain and 
Italy. Wearied of its European contentions and desirous 
to form a basis of operation in America, the Jlarx Inter- 
national now transferred the seat of its general council to 
New York; but it survived just long enough to hold another 
congress at Geneva in 187 4, and then quietly expired. The 
party of destruction styling themselves “autonomists” 
had a bloodier history. The programme of this party was 
to overturn all existing institutions, with the view to 
reconstructing them on some vague communal basis such 
as had been tried at Paris in 1871. It endeavoured to 
realize this in the great communal risings in southern Spain 
in 1873, when its adherents set up their peculiar form of 
government at Barcelona, Seville, Cadiz, and Cartagena, — 
at the last-mentioned place also seizing on part of the iron- 
clad fleet of Spain. As at Paris, they failed in leadership 
and organization, and were suppressed, though not without 
diflicnlty, by the national troops. The “ autonomists ” 
lingered on till 1879. At present there is no society that 
has any claim to the name and prestige of the International. 
The collapse has thus been complete of an association which 
once extended from Hungary to San Francisco, and alarmed 
the minds of men with v'isions of universal ruin. 

See Villetard, Histoire dc VlnUmatimalc, Paris, 1871 ; Teshit, 
L Internalioiude, Paris, 1871 ; Onslow Yorke, Secret History of the 
/n<«/vwftona7, London, 1871 ; Emile de Lavdeyc, jtevue dcs Hcitx 
IfOTtfcs, April 1880 ; Professor Beesly, Fortnightly Itcvicio, 
lS/0. /rp_ j. V 

^ INTERNATIONAL LAW is the name now generally 
^ven to the rules of conduct accepted as binding inter sc 
by the nations— or at all events the civilized nations— of 
the world. International law as a whole is capable of 
being very differently interpreted according to the point 
of view from which it is regarded, and its rules vary 
infinitely in point of certainty and acceptance. According 
to the idew of the leading English school of jurists it is 
an impropriety to speak of these rules as being laws; they 
are merely moral principles, — positive, it is true, in the 
sense that they are recognized in fact, but destitute of the 
sanctioning force which is the distinguishing quality of law. 
There IS not a wmrd to be said against this criticism con- 
sidered merely as a verbal criticism, but it may be so used 
s unduly to depreciate the actual force and effect' of. the 
^ ^ whole. On the other hand, the vast majority 
nrinS!Z!r '°‘®"''^tional law have preferred to derive its 
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so universally accepted that they cannot be distinguished 
from positive law except, by the absence of a determinate 
legislative source. Many of them are taken up by the 
municipal laws of different countries, and in so far as they 
are thus incorporated with positive systems they are in 
every sense positive laws. But many of the rales of 
international law are vague, uncertain, and of disputed 
authority. Some of the rules, for example, relating to 
capture in war, the law of blockade, and the privileges of 
ambassadors arc so well ascertained and settled that it is 
hardly conceivable that they should be broken by any 
civilized state. On other points — a-s to what articles 
should be contraband of war, when a state .'•liould interfere 
with the domestic policy of another — no universally 
admitted principles can be said to have been established. 
The substance of international law has been for this reason 
divid^ into vaiious sections, according to the degree of 
certainty which the rules have obtained. Thus one'"of the 
most recent writers on this subject. Dr Woolsey, distin- 
guishes the rights and duties known to the science as (1) 
those w'hich are deduciblcfrom natural ./jw, which no action 
of a state can begin or terminate, (2) those dediicible from 
the idea of a state, and (3) those which can be created or 
destroyed by compact, express or tacit. This and similar 
divisions do not really explain why .some of the rules com- 
posing w’hat is known as international law are as fixed and 
certain as rules of conduct can well be, while others are 
pure matter of controversy. It is simpler to state the fact 
and to take note that the area of certainty in international 
law is constantly increasing. For exnm*plc, the rights of 
embassies were disputed by England till a recent period ; 
and the rules prohibiting the slave-trade and raakin« 
privateering illegal are comparatively recent additions to 
the certainties of international law. To say that such 
rules as the last, being founded on contract, are therefore 
of inferior authority to the imperishable principles which 
pronounce all sovereigns to be equal and independent, and 
distinguish between just and unjust wars, is absurd.^ 

Ihe theory of international law contemplates the world 
as divided into independent states. That states are 
sovereign within their own territories, independent of other 
sta.tes, and equal as between themselves is a fundamental 
axiom of the science. Not that all states are regarded as 
lying within the domain of this law. In modern times at 
least It has included all the states of the Christian world • 
but at one time it excluded non-Christian states, and at 
tins moment it would be difficult to say to what extent it 
covers the relations of such states iiittr se and with the 
Uiris'tian states of Europe and America. There is little 
doubt, however, that in course of time all the civilized 
communities of the world will observe substantially the 
same system of international law'. ^ 

the 1 international law regards the states of 

peace. It jjrescnbes rules of conduct to be observed in 
the mutual dealings of nations which are at peace with 
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must accompany any state of society in which intercourse, \ 
hostile or peaceful, between different communities is j 
common. The great nations of antiquity which have-] 
contributed most to the civilization of modem Europe have 
given least to this branch of that civilization. The history 
of the Jews furnishes nothing but examples of the total 
absence of a sense of duty in relation to other nations. 
The division of the Greek world into a large number of 
independent communities favoured the existence of an 
Hellenic law of nations, presenting tu many points— such 
as the recognition of common Hellenic customs, religious 
and political, and of the principle of a balance of power— 
a parallel to modern international law. The coherence of 
the Greek communities, however, only intensified the 
difference between them and all other peoples, and left 
their relations with them unregulated by any general 
principles. The jus fedale of the earlier Eoman law — 
rewulating the formal intercourse between Home and other 
nations-5s indeed the germ of what might have been a 
system of pure international law. But the rise of the 
Homan commonwealth to the mastery of the world rendered 
ajvs inter gentes unnecessary and impossible. The fecial 
law with its college of interpreting priests dwindled into 
an obsolete collection of formalities no longer supported 
by the religious feelings of the people. The jus gentium 
of the Romans does indeed play an important part in the 
history of international law, but as conceived of by the 
Homan lawyers it was not international, but a body of 
positive law composed of the elements common to the 
nations known to them, including Home itself. Positive 
international law does not in fact come into existence 
until the era of Grotius, although usages of international 
intercourse must at all times have existed. The sanctity 
attributed to ambassadors^ the importance of formal 
declarations of war, and the good faith to be observed in 
promises or treaties would probably be found to be the 
points of most general recognition. ' _ 

The connexion between Homan and modern international 
law, through the conceptions of jus gentium sod jits tiatu)<c, 
has been lucidlv traced by Sir Henry Maine in his treatise 
on Jucient Znw, and may be briefly noticed here. The 
postulates of the law of nations— that there is a determinate 
law of nature, that it is binding on states inter se, and 
that such states are equal — are founded on well-raown 
general principles of the Homan jurists. The ambiguity 
of the phrase jus gentium enabled the early founders of 
international law to apply the principles of the^/s «a/Jtrs 
to the conduct of states inter se in a way of winch there is 
no example in the Roman law-books. Further, lu the 
Afiddle Ages the state systems of Europe bad arranged 
themselves on a territorial basis, so that sovereigns were 
regarded as being the absolute masters of the temto^ 
occupied by their people, instead of the chiefs of the people 
irrespective of territory. They could thus be conceived 
•as “members of a group of Roman propnetors, and_ the 
Roman law of property supplied tbe fundamental pnncipies 
on which their occupation was in international law under- 
stood to be based. The appearance of jurists, dominated 
bv the conceptions of the Roman law, at a time when 
European arrangements made their application possibly is 
the true beginning of modem international law. Jhe 
greatest name is that of Grotius, whose work ^ejure Belli 
a Pads was published in 1624. In the fimt sentence;of 
the prolegomena he defines his subject as the law which 
obtate between nations or their rulera, whether founded 
on native or divine ordinance, or custom and tacit consent, 
which he adds umversim ac certo ordine tradant 

There had been earlier workers m the same field. 
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flourished in the 16th century. The work of Grotiu® 
definitely laid the foundation of the science, which lie 
shaped in imitation of the institutional treatises of Boman 
lavr. Among the jurists who followed Grotius, the classical 
names are those of Pnffendorf, Wolfit, Tattel, and Bynkers- 
hoek. In England Sir Leoline Jenkins and Lord Stowell 
are the most illustrious of those who hare made Impor- 
tant contribntions to international law. In America 
llHieaton stands at the head of a school of distinguished 
jurists^ and his JSkments of International Law is the 
standard modem treatise on the subject. 

Several of the more important heads of international law 
will have to be noticed separately, and it is only proposed 
in the present article to state shortly and in outline its 
leading principles so far as they can be gathered from the 
most authoritative modem writers. It will be convenient 
to discuss first the general rules ohtauuag between nation 
and nation, and, secondly, the modifications and special 
rules which are brought into existence by a state of war. 

It may be necessary to distingnish here between public 
international law and what is known as private international 
law. The latter phrase U applied to those principles which 
in the ordinaiy tribunals of a country are used to harmonize 
the conflict of law-. IMiere the subject of a foreign state 
has a claim against the queen or any of the queen ssnbjectb, 
for which he seeks redress in our courts of law, it may 
become necessary to recognize and enforce the law of the 
foreign state and not the law of England The ^best 
illustration of this class of questions is the case of domicil^ 
For many purposes the place in which a man is domiciled, 
as distinguished both from that in which he lives and the 
country of which he is a subject, supplies the law applicable 
to his case. A French subject, domiciled in Scotland, dite 
in England leaving personal property in England ; m such 
a case the property would he distributed according to the 
law of Scotland, and not of England or of France. All 
nations have to provide for such cases, in which the prin- 
ciples of a foreign jurisprudence must be cn.orced, imcl 
have to determine under what conditions and to what 
extent the tribunal will be required to enforce them. As 
it happens there is a general agreement among 
these points; the rule, for example, which 
nronerty adminbtrable according to the law of the land, 
iTXnal pmperty according to the law of 
domicile, is universally recognized. So far ^ 
extends, there may be said to be a pnvate 
corresponding to the international qrstem of public Jaw. 
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of ni.otbcr, it may ba a question whether it has lo'st oi 
r t it's inde|'cnflent ‘•tatus in international law. The 
Iir(»{»_r t -t. a-'rording to PhiUimorc, is its capacity dc fado 
to d*- il with other staU' in p-ace or «ar, without reference 
to the prutectinc state. Stiles v, Inch have loat this capacity 
hive bcs.n Allied .•-jmi-ovciejgn states. They have the 
org luiration of an independent nation, but are in practice 
.'-ubjr t to the jule of another state. The Ionian Islands 
iind.r the Engli'h protectorate were in that position, and 
in the tr<,ity of 1815 they are de=cribed as a single free 
and jiid •pendent stuto, under the exclusive protection of 
fjftit liritiin. A similar character attaches to some of 
tlia dtp mb ncic« of Turhey. On the other hand, a large 
portion of the surface of the earth is occupied by com- 
mnnitie • hii mg neither the permanent territorial ocenpation 
nor the < o “i il < dierence of civilired states, yet entering into 
'■Ui.h It htions with them as reijuiie the recognition of some 
-j'-tem of rtilt'. A further question of the highest 
imptrfirtre may ari'-e when a portion of an existing state 
rbe, in rebellion and set-, up a claim to independence, 
litre a.raui the question i-* one of fact. If the rebels have 
-urctethd ill c-tabh-hing a government, it is the right and 
duty of the nations to recognize the fact, and each nation 
imi t jndirc for itself whether the time for recognition has 
come Picinatnre recognition would bo regarded as an 
aid to rebrliion incon'-istent with the rules of international 
law. Tim criterion pugjjestcd by practice and authority is 
whellifr the old government had ceased to contend in fact 
llie rcvithitionary state. But other nations are not 
hound to wait until the old government has itself recognized 
the irukp"nflencc of the new. Similar questions” arise 
wkn the form of government m any country is changed 
by r.. volution, or when portions of one state are transferred 
by coiirpitit to the dominion of another, VTIicn the new 
itafe of thing- is r=*t.iblMied in fact, no matter whether 
j'.-tly or luijiistJy, it iim>.t be recognized by other nations. 

With the question of recognition is intimately connected 
tint of non interference. Premature recognition of a struf^- 
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to discuss any such pretended right as that of putting down 
new Gosernments w’Mch ha\e established themselves by 
revolution. The same kind of interference is illustrated by 
the principle of the balance of power which is thus 
enunciated by Dr Woolsey — that any European state may 
be restrained from pursuing plans of acquisitions or making 
preparations looking toward future acquisitions which are 
judged to be hazardous to the independence and national 
j existence of its neighbours. According to the same 
' authority, it applies only to European states and their 
acquisitions in Em ope, and does not extend to predominant 
power on the sea. It is not so much a rule of inter- 
national law as a maxim of policy which has from time 
to time united European nations against the dangerous 
ambitions of one of their number. The *' Monroe doctrine ” 
of the United States is of a similar character, being directed 
against the interference of Eniopean states in the affairs of 
the American continent. The declaration that no European 
power can be permitted to acquire territory on the American 
continent is, according to Woolsey, not a piiuciple of the 
national policy of the United States. 

Independent states aie said to be equal in international 
law, because, says PhilUmoie, it is contrary to the nature 
of an independent state to be in servitude to another. The 
proposition negath es any claim of precedence on the part 
of one or more states in inteinational lank, and asserts 
that all states equally are entitled to the benefit of inter- 
national lules. ITo difference in constitution affects this 
equality, a icpublic being the equal of a kingdom, and a 
kingdom of an empire. Beyond this it can haidly be 
stretched.^ It is consistent with conventional inequalities 
in the reciprocal treatment of nations, and with the habitual 
lecognition in Em ope at least of the predominance of the 
Gieat Powers. Phillimore deduces from the principle of 
equality the following rights— (1) the light to iiiotecfc 
.subjects resident in other countries, (2) the right to recog- 
nition, (3) the right to external maiks of honour, and (i) 
the right to enter into treaties. As to the first of these, it 
may be laid dowm that a state has cause of complaint if its 
subjects in foreign countries are denied ordinary justice. 

States in i elation to the territories occupied bj’’ them are 
treated on the footing of proprietors in law. As betw'een 
nations each is the absolute owner of its dominions, and 
the principles applicable to their ownership aie taken, as 
already said, from the Roman law of things. For example 
the modes of acquiring territory in inteinational law aic said 
to be four. (1) The first is occupation of land not already 
occupied (7rs ind^iut). hlere discovery unaccompanied by 
beneficial use and occupation will not give a title. (2) The 
second is prescription or mere possession for a considerable 
, ‘'™f' Jurists on the whole are ngiced in admitting 
this title, although they refrain from attempting to fix a 
period 0/ prescription. These have been called original modes 
of acquisition, while secondary or derivative modes are (3) 
gift, purchase or ticaty, and (4) conquest in war. W th 
lefercncc to these distinctions it may be observed that the 
mei ruling consideration is actual possession as a matter 
of fact. Sovereignty exercised de/ado over any terrilorv 
makes it tlm territory of the sovereign state. This is a 
dccluctton of wfiaUias alieady been .said on the subject of 
rcc ^mition, and the modes of acquisition here described 

of sncli unequivocal 
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insh'ce, the transfer of temfoiy from one sorereigntj to 
another jshould be with the consent of the people. Bat 
'this is not yet a recognized rule of international law, 
althonsh in many recent cases of acquisition of new terri- 
tory a certain amount of deference has been paid to it Li 
the treaty of Prague (1866), in the union of the Xeapolitan 
to the hingdom of Italy, and in the union of 
Savoy and Xice to France, the rights of the inhabitants 
to decide on the proposed transfers are expressly reserved- 
A recent and more painful instance is the annexation of 
the Transvaal by Ensland under an order in council which 
authorized the measure if it should appear to be agr^ble 
to the legislature or a sufficient portion of the inhabitants. 

It is now clear that no such assent was given by the people, 
while the acting Government of the republic firmly protested 
against the annexation. 

The territory of a state includes all the lands and inland 
waters within its boundaries, the months of rivers, bays, 
and' estuaries, and the sea to tie distance of a marine 
lea'rae along the coast By a fiction vessels on the high 
seas, and public vessels everywhere, are treated as part of 
the territory of the state to which they belong: The high 
seas are no nation’s property,— although in the earlier 
stages of international law exclusive pretensions liave l«en 
set* up to particular seas, as by Sj^n to the Pacific, 
Englaud to the seas around Great Britain, and Eussia to 
the'lsortli Paclfifc 

Formal intercourse between nations is earned on under 
well-ascertained rules. Omitting mere ceremonial reguk* 
tionSi vre mzy notice specially the position asagned by the 
law of nations to ambassador. Tnese ate the highest class 
of diplomatic agents, and according to the univeisffi modem 
practice they are permanently attached to the foreign court 
to wHcb they are accredited- The earlier practice (e.^., 
before tbe Reformation) favoured tbe appointment of special 
ambassadors for particular business. The office M 
ambassador, whether permanent or temporaty, has at au 
times bean clothed with a character of peculiar eancti^. 
His privileges during residence at a foreign court may be 
summed up in the statement that himself, bis house, to 
property, and his household are exempt from the foreip 
furfediction. Like a ship of war in foreign water=, the 
embassy is exterritorial — snppossd by fiction of law to be 
part of the sovereign’s dominions. The ambassador ther^ 
fore fa not liable to prosecution in the criminal nor to smfc 
in the civil courts. Hfa official residence fa free from the 
local iuri-diction; bnt it is no longer an and a 

criminal taking refuge there may be sei^d by the local 
authority if not delivered up by tbe ambassador- 
Ambassadors are further relieved’ from taxahon on goods 
imported for their own nsa, a privilege w^ch h^ no. 
unfrequentiv been abased. An ambassador is entitl^ to 
freedom of worship, whether his religion be tolerated by 
the local gorernment or not. The suite of an ambassa^r 
down to his domestic servants are also exempt from 
local iurisdictiom The household may in tome respeife 
be likened to a separate community under the E^erei^ty 
of the ambassador. But it is only in nunor afia^ that 
his power to actually execute criminal justice onhiso^ 
servants would now be recognized. The propw course for 
him to adopt in a serious chaise would M to send tn. 
accused home to be tried. The privileges of an emoas^or 
and hfa suite, it should be adde^ applj 
do not act beyond the limits of their character, 

as merchan^% trustees, and so on. 

crimS committed by an ambassador do not destroy he. 
^W^ter or ri«dite,-4t least according to the general con- 
census of modern authorities, although _ En^h la^^ 
have armed that a crime eanira 3 ut g^tum 
ambassadorial character. Besides ambassadors, two jnfenor 


grades of foreign ministeisare recognized, viz., (1) envoys, 
ministeis, or others accredited to sovereign^ end (2; charges 



by the congress of Tienna (1815) to avmd the embansss- 
meut nrising from claimB of precedence. CouBnls are 
merely local agents of a foreign Gorernment for certain 
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obtaining their legal rights. They 

are appointed with the permission of the 

conntxy in which thqy are to act. They hare no immunity 
from local jurisdiction except under g>eci 2 l arrangements 
In non-<3hristian countries the consuls representirg 
Chrfetisn states have more extensive ftmetions. In 
Turiiey and the 3Iahometau countries of the Levant they 
exercise generally an exclusive criminal and wil juiisdic- 
I tion over their cotmtiymen. 

I The contracts made hy states with each other are in 
' international law treated according to the general prindpto 
I of the law of contracts (see Teeaiies). Under the modem 
* practice rules of private law aSecring fordgner« ate in 
many cases settled hy treaty on the tois of reciprodty, 
e.y., extradition, copyright, tc. 

Hitherto we have considered nations as in a state of 
peace. T^ar introduces an entirely new order of xulfcr, 
applying either between the belligerente themselves or 
between the belligerents and nentral statp. To the ques- 
tion whether a ^ven war be just or nnjm=t international 
law has no answer to or onk a formal one. Any war 
undertaken in defence of the rights which have l^n 
already described mi^t he called a jnst, and any war under- 
taken in violation of them ndeht be called an unjust war. 
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compared with later writers, and more largely m the s^u- 
larive than in the posirive jurist?. One condition of the 
fa'»alitv of a war, that of a formal deciaratira, toircwed 
{rom Eoman practice hy Grotins and some of his foUowers 
has ceased to be of any importance although some pubhea- 
tion of the fact of war fa consider^ necessaiy m fs™-5 
to nentrals. But aU wars are legal m inlematioiKl law— 
is they are governed by the rules of the law of 
iep^/wa^ levfad by ^tes or piratiral 
The Vrt played by international law b^ been nrt to 
pre^St but to legnkto warfare. Xations have amvrf at 
a ♦olerable de-wee of unanimity as to how onght to 
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law of war.^Tfag' are far from havmg 
dirS- a.- to the conditions under which war ought to 
SSS* when they are vrithm s^htof any such im&r- 
Etendmg, it will he time entrap to talk about a war being 
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and America in 1871 was more glorious to its promoters, 
and will be more fruitful of benefit to mankind, than fifty 
victorious campaigns. It is tlirougli tbe establishment of 
the principle of arbitration that we may ultimately hope to 
see the question of justice or injustice in war take its place 
among the topics of international law. 

Short of war, certain preliminary measures of hostility are 
recognized. These are — “embargo,” or the seizure in port 
of vessels belonging to a foreign nation with which we have 
a difference, in order to bring it to justice ; “ retorsion,” or 
retaliating on the foreign nation or its subjects, by similar 
injuries to those inflicted on us ; and “ reprisals,” or tbe 
seizure of foreign property in retaliation for wrongs done 
to us. These are now of little importance. The right of 
“ pacific blockade,” t.e., the blockade of ports belonging to a 
nation with which we profess not to bo at war, has been 
asserted in a few doubtful instances, but such interference 
ought to be treated as an act of war. 

A state of war transforms the nations engaged into two 
hostile camps, every man in either being the enemy of all 
in the other, and entitled to slay and capture as best he 
Such at least is the “ natural ” theory of war, which 


can 


international law has reduced to much smaller proportions. 
First, hostile acts are strictly reserved for the soldiers or 
others acting under direct public authority j non-combat- 
ants are to be regarded as neutrals so far as actual warfare 
is concerned ; they must abstain from hostile acts, and they 
must be left unharmed by the enemy. Property taken in 
war belongs to the state, not to the individual captor ; and, 
on the other hand, subject to modifications to be pointed 
out hereafter, only the property of the state and not 
private property sliould be liable to capture. War is thus 
reduced to an open armed strife between two states carried 
on by means of a definite and unmistakable set of agents, 
viz., the fleets and armies. That the non-combatant por- 
tions of the two communities should remain as though they 
were in a state of peace is the principle towards which 
international law appears to bo tending. The movement 
against privateering is an illustration of this tendency. In 
wars carried on by land, non-combatants are as far as 
possible kept out of the sphere of operations, — persons only 
under public military command being regarded as combat- 
ants. In naval warfare it has long been recognized as a 
valid mode of conducting hostilities to grant “ letters of 
marque” to private vessels, owned, manned, and ofiicered by 
private persons. Its analogy on land would be a roving 
commission to private gangs of freebooters. These letters 
commission the privateers to prey upon the commerce of 
the hostile nation, the reward for their services being the 
plunder they may chance to gain. The privateer may 
belong to a neutral nation or to the nation granting the 
commission. The practice is defended on the ground that 
It enables a power having weak naval resources to cope 
ttjh a great naval power on sudden emergencies. On the 
other hand the loose discipline of privateer crews, and the 
foot that their object is simply plunder, are serious evils, 
^e treaty of Pans of 1856 contains the famous declaration 
that privateering is aud remains abolished,” and the 
auhcsion of the United States to this principle would go 

mtWrfn tlie law of nations. 

Hitherto they have declined, preferring the more compre- 

if "ah prohibiting the seizure of private propLy 

^ f Mition of privateering. 
staS. nr^ between the subjects of hostile 

^ before the war are not destroyed, but the 
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two peoples IS interdicted, according to the maxim that 


there cannot be at the same time “ a war for arms and a 
peace for commerce.” Partnerships between a citizen and 
an alien enemy existing before the war are ijjso faxAo 
extinguished by tbe war. All nations, in fact, are agreed 
in pronouncing illegal during a time of war the ordinary 
commercial intercourse which prevails between them in 
time of peace. The principle extends to giving one of two 
allies a right to prohibit intercourse carried on with or 
without licence by the subjects of the other with the 
common enemy. Contracts for the ransom of captured 
property are valid by tbe law of nations, but may be and 
sometimes are restricted by the provisions of a municipal 
law. And a state may of course grant special licences to 
its own subjects to trade with the enemy. 

The effect of war on the persons and property of alien 
enemies within the dominions of the state, and on debts 
due to them by tbe state or its subjects before the war, bna 
been greatly softened in modern practice. In strict theory 
the debts and property would be liable to confiscation, aud 
the persons themselves to detention as prisoners of war. 
Such is the rule laid down by Bynkershoek, but later 
writers have held that the guarantees to a contrary effect 
contained in commercial treaties and even in voluntary 
declarations by belligerent powers have altered the law of 
nations on this point. This question was expressly decided 
in an Important American case (Brown v. the United States), 
in which the supreme court held that the ancient rule still 
remained unimpaired as a right recognized hy the law of 
nations, however much it might have been mitigated in 
practice. In that cose, however, its exercise was held to 
require a special Act of Congress, The confiscation of 
debts and the confiscation of property seem to stand on 
the same footing, and in both cases it may be said that the 
law of nations has not yet formally recognized the rule 
established by universal practice. The Act of the Con- 
federate Congress in 1861, confiscating all property and 
debts (except public debts) due to an alien enemy, may 
be taken as tbe exception which proves the rule. It has 
been unequivocally condemned, and was vigorously pro- 
tested against at the time by Earl Russell as a violation of 
the spirit of modern law. Even the Confederate Act did 
not profess to confiscate public debts, and it may be taken 
as the settled rule of law that no state is justified in 
repudiating its own public obligations to the subjects of a 
state with which it may be at war. 

The laws and usages of actual war exhibit the same 
tendency to substitute a milder and more humane code for 
the unrestrained licence of earlier times. The inspirinc 
Idea of Grotius was in fact, to introduce the spirit of law 
into the conduct of hostilities, to enforce the principle that 
there iras a lawful as weU as an unlawful way of Wine 
war. Between the time of Grotius aud our own the sphere 
of law m ivar has greatly widened. No nation claiming to 
be civilized would now venture to conduct a campaign 
otherwise than according to the rules of civilized warfafe, 
unless against savages from whom no reciprocal treatment 
nf LoS® expected, or rebels to whom they refuse the status 
f belligerents. Besides the influence of international law 
systematically shidied as a science, and the general growth 
of humaner modes of life and action, a spicific cSlTol 
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project of an international declaration submitted to the 
Brussels conference of lS7i. The conference did not result 
in any international convention, and England firmly repu- 
diated portions of the declaration which appeared to be 
calculated to “ facilitate aggressive wars, and to paralyse the 
patriotic efforts of an invaded people.” Sut on the 
whole this dociuuent, although not accepted into the legis- 
lation of nations, expresses their general sense on most of 
the points with w’hich it deals. It lays down roles wth 
regard to (1) the occupation of a hostile country by military 
force, (2) the distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants, (3) the means of injuring an enemy, (4) sieges 
and bombardments, (5) spies, (6) prisoners of war, (7) sick 
and wounded, (8) private individuals aud private property, 
(9) contributions and requisitions, (10) flags of truce, (11) 
capitulations, (12) armistices, (13) belligerents interned or 
wounded treated in neutral territory. Under the first, 
second, eighth, and ninth heads the effects of war are 
restricted to the property of the state and its recognized 
army, although the necessity of military organization in 
order to entitle combatants to the rights of war is laid 
down too stringently. Private property must bo respected, 
and pillage is expressly forbidden, but on the other hand 
an army of occupation has a right to seize all the personal 
property of the state which is likely to bo of use in war, 
including any kind of munitions of war although belonging 
to private individuals or companies. The occupying state 
is to consider itself in the light of au administrator aud 
usufructuary of the public buildings, the., of the hostile 
state. Contributions aud requisitions may be imposed on 
the inhabitants, for which receipts must bo given. Under 
the third head there arc forbidden the use of poison or 
poisoned weapons, murder by treachery or murder of a dis- 
armed enemy, declaration of no quarter,” projectiles caus- 
ing unnecessary suffering or prohibited by the declaration of 
St Petersburg 1868, abuse of thofiagof truce, and unneces- 
sary destruction of enemy’s property ; but ruses de querre 
are permitted. Spies (who collect information on false 
pretences or secretly in territory occupied by the enemy) 
shall when captured be tried and treated dccordiug to the 
law of the army which captures them. The bearer of a 
flag of truce is inviolable unless he abuse his position, but 
a commander is not bound to receive a flag of truce. Treat- 
ment of the wounded is regulated by the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1864, and such modifications thereof as may from 
time to time be made. The English reader will find a 
copy of the Brussels project in Boyd’s edition of Wheaton’s 
Iitteraaiional Law. The Geneva Convention, to which 
reference is here made, was an international compact 
between the European states, establishing the neutrality 
of ambulances and military hospitals, and of all persons 
engaged in the service thereof, os well as of inhabitants of 
the country bringing help to the wounded. The hospitals, 
<fcc., shall bear a distinctive flag (red cross on .white ground), 
and badges similarly distinguished shall be allowed for 
individuals entitled to the benefits of neutrality. The St 
Petersburg declaration renounces for the contracting parties 
in case of war among themselves the use of “ any projectile 
of a weight below 400 grammes, which is either explosive 
or charged with fulminating or inflammable substances.” 

War by land is necessarily carried on within the territory 
of one or other of the belligerents, and generally in the 
mi^t of surroundings devoted to the permanent works of 
civilization and peace. Naval warfare is a duel between 
two sets of “floating fortresses,” on an element which is 
no nation’s exclusive property, and in no nation’s continuous 
possession. This is the principal reason for the superior 
humanity characterizing the rule of war on land, where 
the licence of primitive warfare would be infinitely more 
disastrous than it would be at sea. Another reason why 
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the law of the sea retains so much of its original severit;y 
is that its rules have been developed under the influence 
of a regular court and a professional bar, and have acquired 
the fixed and inelastic character peculiar to positive law. 
The toleration of privateering already noticed is an example 
of the difference between the two systems, and the practice 
of bombarding seaports to enforce contributions is another. 
The liability of private property to capture is, however, the 
most important point of difference. The public vessels of 
the enemy are of course the natural prey of our own. The 
private property of the enemy may be contained either in 
private vessels of his own or in the ships of neutral powers, 
and we may add for the sake of convenience a third case, 
where the private vessels of the enemy carry goods belong- 
ing to neutral owners. In the last case, when the hostile 
vessel has been captured, the neutral property is not affected 
thereby — enemy ship does not make enemy goods. In the 
second case the treaty of Paris has promulgated the rule 
that/?*tfe ship makes free goods, which may now be regarded 
os the established modern rule. In the first case ship and 
cargo alike are the prey of -our vessels of war. In the 
result, therefore, we may capture the enemy’s ships and the 
enemas property on board his own ships, but we must 
spare neutral vessels and all the goods therein, whether 
belonging to enemies or neutrals, and neutral goods when 
found on board the enemy’s vessels. There is, however, 
a manifest tendency in international opinion to withdraw 
private vessels and private' property lawfully used altogether 
from the sphere of warlike operations. The law of capture 
by sea is further considered under the heading Feize. 

It remains to speak of the right of neutrals, and their 
obligations to the belligerents. The neutral nation is to be 
regarded os the friend of both belligerents, and is bound to 
treat both of them alike. J urists distinguish between “strict” 
or “ ordinary ” neutrality, and “ imperfect ” neutrality, in 
which certain advantages are allowed to both belligerents, 
or in which advantages are granted to one of the belligerents 
only under a prior treaty, which the other belligerent 
does not choose to consider a casus belli. The “perpetual” 
neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland secured by treaties 
binds those states to abstain from taking part in any war 
arising between their neighbours. The combination of 
several northern powers to enforce by arms certain alleged 
rights of neutrals against the claims of belligerents in 1780 
and 1800 has been termed an “ armed neutralily.” 

Neutral states are entitled to prohibit all belligerent 
operations within their territory, — using that phrase in the 
enlarged sense it bears in international law. They may 
prevent the passage of fleets or armies through those por- 
tions of the sea or land over which their jurisdiction extends. 
Hostilities carried on within neutral territory are unlawful, 
and captures effected thereby are void. The rule is indis- 
putable, but its application to warfare by sea has not been 
free from controversy. A capture made outside the neutral 
territory by the boats of a ship lying within the neutral 
territory has been held to imply an illegal use of that terri- 
tory for purposes of war. On the other hand, a capture 
begun outside but consummated within the neutral territory, 
is also, notwithstanding the theory set up by Byukershoek, 
entirely illegal It is* in fact as much the duty as the right 
of the neutral state to insist on these prohibitions, as the 
omission to do so in any case>snight give an advantage to 
one belligerent over the other inconsistent with true 
neutrality. The exemption of neutral property everywhere 
from the operation of war has been already noticed. The 
impartiality which it is the duty of the neutral to observe 
towards the belligerents has been summed up by Vattel in 
two propositions cited with approval by Wheaton; — (p 
that no assistance should be given to either party in 
matters relating to war unless under some pre-existing 
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Stipulation ; 1 (2) that in matters not relating to war the 
neutral should not refuse to one belligerent “ merely 
because he is at war with the other what she grants to 
that other.’ The obligation of impartiality extends to 
prohibiting the use of the neutral territory for the purpose 
of fitting out warlike expeditions, equipping vessels, and 
enlisting men. The right and duty of neutral nations in 
this respect were first recognized and enforced by the United 
States, long the chief representative and champion of 
neutral rights. An Act of Congress passed in 1794, re- 
enacted 1818, makes it a misdemeanour for “any person 
within the jurisdiction of the United States to augment 
the force of any armed vessel belonging to one foreign 
power at w'ar with another power with whom they are at 
/eace, or to prepare any military expedition against the 
territories of any foreign nations with whom they are at 
peace, or to hire or enlist troops or seamen for foreign 
military or naval service, or to be concerned in fitting out 
any vessel to cruise or commit hostilities in foreign service, 
«fcc.” The same principles inspire the English Foreign En- 
listment Acts which have been pronounced by the well- 
known writer “ Historicus ” 2 to be a transcript of the 
American law. The 69 Geo. III. c. 69 was the first Act 
known by this title ; the statute now in force is the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Viet. c. 90). 
These Acts are correctly described as municipal statutes, 
based indeed on international law, but intended for the 
protection of the neutral state rather thau the belli- 
gerents.^ The purely international obligations of the 
belligerent have been recently the subject of protracted 
discussions between England and America, arising out of 
the depredations committed by Confederate cruisers on 
American commerce. The treaty of Washington, 1871, 
by which all these questions were referred to arbitration, 
directed the arbitrator to apply to them not only the rules 
of the law of nations but three new rules, which England 
at least could not admit as being in force when the claims 
arose, but which she acceded to as an evidence of her desire 
to strengthen friendly relations with the United States. 
Both parties agreed to abide by these principles in future, 
and to invite other nations to accede to them. The rules 
were that a neutral government is bound— (1) to use 
due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equip- 
ping within Its jurisdiction of any vessel which itbL 
reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or to 
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example, the .construction actually adopted by the Geneva 
tribunal that due diligence ought to be exercised in propor- 
tion to the belligerent’s risk of suffering from any failure 
of the neutral to fulfil his obligations.^ One important 
principle, to some extent challenged in these controversies, 
is established beyond dispute. Whatever the obligations 
of a neutral in any given case may be, failure to fulfil them 
is not excused either by defects of the municipal law or by 
successful evasions of that law. The neutral state ought 
to make its laws conformable to its international duties, 
and to compel its subjects to obey them. If it fails in 
either respect, and injury to belligerents is the consequence, 
it is answerable under the law of nations. 

So far we have been dealing with the rights and duties 
of neutral states. Neutral commerce in times of war is 
subject to restrictions which affect individuals rather than 
states, such as the rules relating to blockade and contra- 
band of war. 

Pirates and savages or uncivilized tribes have been men- 
tioned as excluded from the benefits of international law. 
The municipal law of most countries assumes jurisdiction 
over the former wherever they may be found (see Pieaoy). 
With regard to the latter, it cannot be said that civilized 
nations have observed any rule of law or morality whatso- 
ever in their dealings with them. The overflowing popula- 
tion of European nations has been compelled to seek an 
outlet in regions occupied by men in a low state of civili- 
zation, neither capable nor desirous of making a beneficial 
use of them. It is not to be pretended for a moment that 
the Europeans were bound to leave the continent of 
America to its original Indians, for even civilized 
communities are not permitted to claim dominion over 
territory which they do not really occupy. But the early 
European settlers founded their claims on some authority, 
generally that of their own sovereigns, which recognized 
no right whatever in the original occupants. They were 
described in patent deeds as “heathens and infidels,” and a 
colour of religious duty was thus imparted to the most 
barefaced schemes of spoliation. Wheaton cites the 
authority given by Henry VII. to Cabot and by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Humphrey Gilbert to seek out foreign and 
barbarous lands “ not actually possessed of any Christian 
prince or people,” and to hold, occupy, and enjoy the same, 
vattel, who strongly insists upon the right of civilized 
people to reduce the ineffective occupation of savages to the 
narrowest possible limits, warmly commends the conduct 
of William Penn and the English Quakers in purchasing 
from its savage occupants the country they wished to 
inhabit The colonizing nations, says Wheaton, w'ere 
agreed in one thing, viz., in “almost entirely disregarding 
the right of the native inhabitants.” Settlements of this 
kind are not now made from European countries, and public 
opinion would no longer sanction the pretensions on which 
they were based. But between the European settlements 
already established and the native tribes by which they are 
surrounded the same disregard of the rights of the weaker 
party is only too common. So far as England is concerned, 
the temptations of her colonists to commit injustice in their 
deahngs with inferior races are counterbalanced by an 
active public opinion at home. In the conduct of hostili- 
ties against savages, civilized troops would not be regarded 
as bound by the international law of war ; and it is difficult 
restraint other than that of their own 
sense of decency and humanity. In conflicts between 
mvilized communities the employment of savages on either 
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The main object of this article has been to exhibit the 
law of nations as much ns possible in the form of a 
positive pystcra of rules binding on states inter to 
assimilate the treatment of the subject to a statement of 
the ordinary rules of positive lnw._ Many topics have 
therefore been omitted which are discussed at length in 
treatises on international law. It is not always possible 
to say where international law begins and international 
morality cntl«. but it is of the highest importance to mark 
the distinction. The former, taken broadly, means the rules 
of conduct that the nations of the civilized world admit 
and insi-t upon as n matter of conroc, and the fact that 
there are sncli rules i« the central fact of the wliole subject. 
Every addition to them is n positive good to the whole 
world, nnd such additions nre for the most part to be 
traced to the rca«onings of private thinkers. But to treat 
principle^ supported only by the authority of jurists, how- 
ever distlngui-'bcJ, as t>f equal validity with lho«;e which 
have been adopted by the univtrj-al practice of nations is 
to weaken the one without .‘strengthening the other. It 
.should be said, moreover, that the sy.-tematic study of 
irdornatiornl law wilhn view toils improvement by jurists 
of nil couutrica organired in societies like tire In’tltut dc 
Dr-dt fnt'rn'tiwnijf at once tends, to mature opinion and to 
gis'c it an immc.lintc hold on the pntcticc of nations. 

Among the purely fperuhtive questions connected with 
international law tvro deserre sirecial notice on account of 
tire ettent to whi>'h they ha\c engaged the sympathic-i at 
least of the bc.-l mind-, in every age. One is the project 
foe ft perpetual p/ace, the oilier is iho more immediately 
pr.ictical proposal to reduce the law of nations to a written 
code. \Vith the former the names of Ikutlnm nnd of 
Kant nre n-'oeiated. Bcntlmm's j'lan i-- a congree- of 
deputies two from each state, wliich ihould determine 
intenntional ‘ii-pute-S n''*! dtcnco of which should bo 
enforced n"ain-t any slate that might rcsi-t them by the 
combined jviwcr of* the rest. As a preliminary condition 
ho requires the rcdwclinii of military establishments and 
the nbandunuw-nt by Ivirop- iii nations of their colonies. 
Kant projKi'CS ft confederation of rtatc?, all under a 
republican constilnlion, and acting in intcniational affatis 
throuiiU cotitjrc®''C.^ to bo held from tune to tirnc. An 
account of tlie^o and oilier projects of the ^alnc kind ill 
be found in WhcuiouV //r'Mv/ of Ln^r* of A at* an 5. 
C«>difi(alii>n nonld cfTcet for the law of 
wh.it 1ms already been done for portions of it by the p 
Petersbunr nturGcnev-n conventions, nnd even by the 
trcaticb of Paris nnd Wnshington. All states arc aukc 
iutcrcncd in ascertaining the rules which they have 
ossented in general terms. The work has already been to 
a creit extent performed by private n^^sociations, and what 
is wanted is the formal ratification of their labours b^* the 
Governments of the world. 

The folfowmff ari' th^ mo*it nuihonlatjve modem ivorks on In- 
tcmitionii L^w;--Uonrv AVlicW- 2:Umnxi^ of MirnaXionnl 
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IXTEPiPI/EADER, in English law, is the form of action 
used when a per-ion is sued at law for the recovep’ of money 
or goods whUin he has no interest, which are also 
clatmed of him by some third party. Originally the only 


I relief available to the possessor against such adverse claims 
I was by means of a bill of interpleader in equity. The 
* Interpleader Act, 1 ik 2 \VilL IV, c. o8, enabled the 
defendant in such cases, on application to the court, to 
have the original action stayed and converted into a trial 
between the two claimants. The Common Law Procedure 
Act of 18(50 further extended the power of the common Jaw 
courts in interpleader ; and the Judicature Act, 1875, enacts 
that the practice and procedure under these two statutes 
shall apply to all divisions of the high court of justice. The 
Judicature Act aLo extends the remedy of interpleader to 
a debtor or other person liable in respect of a debt alleged 
to be assigned, when the assignment is disputed. Inter- 
pleader is the equivalent of muUiplepoinding in Scotch 
law. 

INTESTACr, In dealing with the property of a person 
who dies without making a will, the law of England dis- 
■ tinguishes sharply between his real and his personal estate. 

I The devolution of the former is regulated by the rules 
I of IxiiKiiiTAKcn (q.n). The destination of the latter is 
{ marked out by the Statute of Distributions, The proper 
j conditions of a testamentary disposition of property will 
I be found under the heading Wilu 
i The distribution of an intestate's personal estate is carried 
out under the authority of administrators, whose duties are 
’ gcucrallv the same as those of executois under a will, 
i Administration was until quite recsutl}* a matter cognizable 
* by the ecclesiastical courts, and the ordinary was in fact 
j the admin^trator until the passing of the 31 Edw. III. st. 

I i. c. 11. An earlier statute (Weslminster 2) directed 
; against the abuses of the system required the ordinary, 

; instead of applying the re^due of the estate to “pious 
i u<^cs/' to pay the debts of the intestate. The Act of 
i Eduard II L went further in providing that “in case where 
i a man dicth intestate, the ordinaries shall depute of the 
1 next nnd most lawful friends of the dead person intestate 
' to administer liis goods,” with power to sue for debts due 
' to the deceased, and under obligation to pay debts due by 
him, and to answer to the ordinary like executors in the 
‘ case of testament. Administrators remained on this foot' 
. ing of deputies appointed by the ordinary until the Prob^e 
f Act trau'^ferred the jurisdiction in administration of the 
' ecclesiastical courts to the new court of probate. 

! The courts of law havinic held that by the grant of 
i administration the authority of the ecclesiastiwl coiMs 
! was exhausted, the administrator became entitled to tue 
. privilege, similar to tliat fonucriy enjoyed by the ordm^’, 

, of dealing as he pleased with residue of 
! next of kin of the same degree of relationship with the 
deceased were tUns aggrieved by the preference of the 
administrator, and it was ^ /^medy tl^ gnerance that 
the Statute of Distributions (22 and 23 Charles EL c. 10) 
was na’!sed. It empowered the ordinary to take a bond 
from the administrator binding him to make a fair and 
cumnlote distribution of the estates among the next of 
kin Such distribution is to be in the following maMer ; 
—one-third to the wife of the intestate, and all the 
residue by equal portions to and amongst 
and their representatives if any of such children 
dead, exclusive of children who shall 
the settlement of the intestate, or shall be 
the intestate in his lifetime 1^7 Po^wns eq^I to the shares 
allotted to the other children under the distnbu • 
such advancement should be less than the share ot ® 
Sren m distribution, then it shall be made ^ual thereto 
But the “heir-at-law, notwithstanding any land 
shall have by descent or otherwise from 
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is to "be allotted to tlie vdfe of the intestate, the residue 
“to be distributed equally to any of the next of kindred of 
the intestate who are equal in degree and those wholega,lly 
represent them ” By § 7 there shall “be no representation 
admitted among coUaterals after brothers’ and sisters chil- 
dren; and in case there be no wife, then all the said estate 
to he distributed equally to and among the children ; and in 
case there be no child, then to the next of kindred in equal 
de®Tee of or unto the intestate and their legal represents* 
tives as aforesaid, and in no other manner whatsoever. 

For the protection of creditors it is enacted that there shall 
be no distribution till a full year after the intestate’s death, 
and if any debts should be discovered after distribution, 
the persons sharing the estate shall refund the amount of 
the same ratably. Finally, by § 4 it is provided that 
nothing in the Act shall prejudice the customs of London, 
York, and other places having customable rules of succes- 
sion ; but these have been since abolished. 

T7ith reference to the above rules the following points 
may be observed :—(l) The husband’s absolute right to 
administer his wife’s estate is not affected by the Act. 
This was made clear by a later Act of the same reign 
(29 Charles II. c. 3). Administration is now granted 
to the representatives of the husband, where he has 
died without taking out administration to his udfe, unless 
it can be shown that the wife’s next of kin are beneficially 
interested. (2) The widow, in the event of there being 
no children or next of kin, takes only her half. The 
other half goes to the crown. (3) Tbe child or chil- 
dren take equally two-thirds if the widow be alive, 
and the whole if she be dead. If the children of the 
intestate be all dead, the grandchildren will take equally 
amongst themselves as next of kin ; if there be neither 
child nor grandchild alive the great-grandchildren would 
likewise take equally as a class (per capita). But if some 
of the children be alive, some dead leaving issue, the 
children of a deceased child take their father’s share (per 
stirpes). Thus, for example, the ten children of a deceased 
son would only take between them their father’s share if 
any brother or sister of their father were alive ; if not, they 
would share equally with the other grandchildren. (4) 
The next of kin must be ascertained according to the rules 
of consanguinity, which are the same in English as in the 
civil law. Degree is calculated from the intestate, through 
the common ancestor if any, to the kindred. Thus from 
son to father is one degree, to grandfather two degrees, to 
brother two degrees, to uncle three degrees, and so on. 
The statute ordains distribution to be made “ to the next 
of kindred in equal degrees pro suo cuique Jure, according 
to the laws in such cases and the rules and limitations 
hereafter set down.” Equality in degree is therefore not 
in all cases accompanied by equality in rights of succession. 
Neglecting the cases of wife and children already noticed, 
the father excludes all other next of kin. So would a 
mother, in default of a father surviving, but the Act 1 
James IL c. 17 enacted that in such a case the brothers and 
sisters of the intestate should share equally with the 
mother. ^ The language both of this and of the principal 
statute is very inapt, and has given rise to complicated 
questions of interpretation. In tbe absence of brothers or 
sisters and their representatives, the mother in the case 
supposed would take the whole. Mothers-in-law and 
stepmothers are not within the rules of consanguinity. As 
between a brother and a grandfather who are both ifiTth^ 
second degree, preference is given to the brother; but a 
grandfather, being in the second degree, will exclude an 
uncle, who is in the third. An uncle and a nephew, both 
being in the third degree, take together. Brothers'- or 
Bisters of the half blood take equally with brothers and 
sisters of the whole blood. The rule which prohibits 


representations after brothers’ and sisters’ children would, 
in a case where the next of km wore uncles or nepliows, 
wholly exclude the children of a deceased uncle or nephew. 
Also, as between the son of a brother and the grandson of 
a brother, the latter would not be admitted by representa- 
tion. Where a brother and the children of a deceased 
brother are the next of kin, they will take per stirpes, i.e., 
the brother will take one half, and the children of the other 
brother will take the other half between them. When the 
next of kin ore all children of the deceased brothers or 
sisters, they will take equally j)er capita. Subject to these 
modifications, the personal estate will be divided equally 
among the next of Irin of equal degree, e.g., great-grand- 
fathers would share with uncles or aunts, as being in the 
third degree. Failing next of Inn, under these rules, the 
estate goes to the crown as ultimus hseres, a result which 
is more likely to happen in the case of illegitimate persons 
than in any other. 

Personal or movable property takes its legal character 
from the domicile of the owner, and the distribution of an 
intestate’s goods is therefore regulated by the law of the 
coimtry in which the intestate was domiciled. A domiciled 
Scotchman, for example, dies intestate in England, leaving 
personal property in England; the administrator appointed 
by the court of probate will be bound to distribute the 
estate according to the Scotch rules of succession. 

Ill the law of Scotland the free niovahle estate of the intestate 
is divided amongst the nearest of kin, the full blood excluding the 
half blood, and neither mother nor maternal i elations being originallj* 
admitted. The heir of the heritable property if one of the next 
of kin must collate with the next of kin if he wishes to share in 
the movables. Proximity of Idn is reckoned in the same order as in 
the case of inheritance. The Intestate Movable Succession Act, 
3855, among other changes, allows the issue of a predeceasing ue.xt, 
of kin to come in the place of their parent in succession to an 
intestate, gives the father of an intestate dying n ithont issue one- 
half of the movable estate in preference to brothers and sisters, and 
to the mother if the father be dead a similar preference to the 
extent of one-third, and admits brothel’s and sisters uterine in the 
absence of brothers and sisters german or consanguinean. 

In the United States the English Statute of Distribution has 
been taken as the basis of the law for the distribution of personal 
liroperty in intestacj*, and its principles have been applied to real 
liroperty also. “ In a majority of tlie States the de.sccnt of leal 
and personal property is to the same persons and in the same pio- 
portions, and the regulation is the same in .substance as the En^ish 
Statute of Distribution. In Georgia the real and personal estate 
of the intestate is considered as altogether of the same nature and 
upon the same footing. . . . The English Statute of Distribu- 
tion, being founded on justice and on the wisdom of ages, was 
well selected as the most suitable and judicious basis on which to 
establish our American law of descent and disti’ibution.” See 
INHERITANCE. (E. K.) 

INYEBAHAY, a royal, parliamentary, and municipal 
burgb of Scotland, tbe county town of Argyllshire, is 
situated at tbe lower end of a small bay, where tbe river 
Aray falls into tbe north-western waters of Loch Fyne, 40 
miles nortb-w’est of Glasgow. Tbe town is small, consist- 
ing of one street running east and west, and a row' of 
bouses facing tbe bay. Tbe county buildings and court- 
house are handsome edifices. Near tbe church stands a 
small obelisk in memory of certain members of tbe clan 
Campbell who w-ere exeented on tbe spot in 1685 for 
preaching against Popery. Tbe ancient market-cross, 
supposed to have been brought from Iona, is a fine speci- 
men of tbe Scottish sculptured stones. The chief industry 
of Inveraray is the herring-fishery, the herring of Loch 
Fyne being celebrated for their excellence. To the fishing 
“ district ” of Inveraray there belonged in 1879 690 boats, 
Tfi47 fishermen and boys, and fishing-gear to the value of 
£3ts692. In the district, or in boats fishing off its coast, 
33,8^7 barrels of herring and 86 cwt. of cod and ling 
were 1879. The towm originally stood on the 

north Slide of the bay, clustering round the ancient baronial 
hold, attributed to Colin the Singular, who flourished 
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nt the end of the 14th centuty, but it was removed to 
its present site in the middle of the 18th century'. In- 
veraray was erected into a hurgh of barony in 1472 ; 
and Charles L, while a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle,' 
raised it to a royal burgh in 1648, It is governed by a 
provost and council. Much has been done for Inveraray 
by the ducal house of Argyll, whose seat, Inveraray 
Castle, is a quarter of a mile to the north. This hand- 
some square edifice, built between 1744 and 1701 and 
restored 1879-80, consists of two stories and a sunk 
fioor, with round overtopping towers at the four corners. 
JIany interesting and valuable relics were destroyed by a 
fire in 1877. The population of the royal burgh in 1871 
was 984, and in 1881 it was 939. 

INVERNESS, a maritime county of Scotland, is situ- 
ated as to its mainland portion between 56“ 38' and 
57“ 36' X. lat. and 3“ 27' and 5“ 54' IV. long., and is 
bounded on the N. by Ross, X.E. by Xairn and Elgin, 

E. by Banff and Aberdeen, S,E, by Perthshire, S. by 
Argyll, and W. by the Atlantic. It measures 85 miles 
from north-west to south-east and 55 miles from north-cMt 
to south-west. The total area is 2,723,840 acres or 4256 
square miles. The mainland portion has an area of 
1,947,520 imperial acres or 3043 square miles, of which 
86,400 acres or 135 square miles are under water. The 
area of the islands is 776,320 acres or 1213 square miles, 
of which the area under water is 39,040 acres or 61 square 
miles, , . 

The surface of the county is veiy varied, consisting of 
ranges of lofty mountains alternating with deep narrow 
valleys, the beds of numerous lakes and rivers. Its 
exterior outline is \ery irregular. On the north-east a 
narrow tract runs out between Xairnshire and the Moray 
Firtlu Further to the south-east a portion of it wm 
detached till 1870, when by Act 33 * 34 Viet. c. 16 this 
and a similarly detached portion of Elgin were inter- 
changed. Argyllshire penetrates it from the south-west, 
and Eoss-shire from the north-west, while ^the western 
coast is indented by Iiochs Moidart, Aylort, Xevis, Houm, 
and other arms of the sea. Both the mainland and Klmd 
portions abound in grand and picturesque scenery, ^e 
islands in the county are tho«o of the Outer Hebrides 
(excluding Lewis, which belongs to Eo^s-shire, but includ- 
ing Harris), and Skye, Eaasay, Eona, _Scalpa, 

(see Hebrides). The mainland portion is divided into 
two nearly equal parts by the valley of Glenmore, or the 
Great Glen, which crosses it from the south-west to the 
north-east. This glen is now traversed by the Caledonian 
Canal, which, begun in 1803 and finally completed in 
1847, at a total cost of £1,300,000, forms a line of m- 
land navigation batu-een the east and west seas, from tne 
Moray Firth on the north-east to Loch Linnhe on the 
south-west It has a length of 60^ miles, including about 
37 miles of lakes, namely. Loch Xess with ® 

23 miles, Loch Oich of 4, and Loch Lochy of 10. On 
each side of this valley there are numerous glens and 
straths, separated by mountain ridges, and displaying, "with 
their lakes and rivers, a grejit variety of beautiful scenery. 
The western half of the county is the more wild and moun- 
tainous, Its principal divisions are Moidart, Arisaig, 
Morar, Knoidart, and Glenelg, with the glens or vaUey^ 
of Glengarry, Glenmoriston, Glennrquhart, and btratn- 
class. Among the numerous lakes in this portion or tlie 
county are Loch Shiel bordering on Argyll, Lwh Arkaig 
Loch Morar, Loch Quoich, and Loch Garry. 
half of the county comprises the extensive distnM oi 
Badenoch, south-west of which lies Lochaber, 
corth the Aiid. The principal valleys arc 
Snean, Strathspey, Stratherrick, Strathdeam, and Strath- 
Sn%nd Loch Ericht on the borders of Perthshire. Loch 
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Treig, Loch Laggan, Loch Inch, and Loch Ouchan are 
among the largest lakes. The greater part of the county 
is occupied by mountains, many of which are over 3000 
feet in height, the highest summits being Ben Nevis, 
440G feet, and Cairngorm, which is partly in Banfifehirc, 
4095 feet. The principal rivers are the »Spey, the Find- 
horn, and the Naim, which flow in a north-easterly 
direction into the iloray Firth ; the Ness, which issuing 
from Loch Ness flow& north-eastwards, passing tbn«ugli 
tlie town of Inverness, and falls into the Moray Firth 
after a course of 0 miles; the Lochy, nhich flows south- 
westwards from Loch Lochy, and after a course of 10 
miles falls into Loch Eil near Fort “William; and the 
Beauly in the north of the county, which, after being 
joined J3y the Glass and two smaller streams, falls into the 
Beauly Firth. The small river Foyers, which flows north- 
wards into Loch Ness, forms near the loch two beautiful 
falls, the one 30 and the other 90 feet in height. 

Like the greater part of the Highlands of Scotland, Inver- 
ness-shire rests on the Old Laurentian gneiss. The Old Bed 
conglomerate is found in Glenmore and along the sea-coast. 
Granite, gneiss, limestone, slate, marble, and brick-clay 
abound in many parts. The general direction of the rocks 
is from south-west to north-east. The upper part of Ben 
Neris is composed of beautiful porphyry. Lead has been 
found ou Ben Nevis and in Glengany, but is not worked. 
Silver and iron ore have also been met with in small 
cjuantities* The want of coal renders the limestone of httle 
value. On account of the irregular surface the climate of 
Inverness-shire is very diversified, and in many parts it is 
very unfavourable for the prosecution of agriculture. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1880, the total 
area of arable land was 126,306 acres, or 4‘6 per cent 
(4-2 in 1870), of which 39,584, or 1-5 per cent. (1-4 in 
1870), were under com crops, 19,513, or 0*7 per cent. (0-7 
also in 1870), under green crops, 27,155, or I'O per cent 
(0 9 in 1870), under rotation grasses, 39,140, or 1-4 
per cent. (1*2 in 1870), under permanent pasture, and 
914 fallow'. There were 160,656 acres under wood. 
Within the last twenty-five years great progress has been 
made in the reclamation of waste land, the arable land 
ill 1855 extending only to 42,030 acres. 

300,000 acres of deer forests, and about 1,700,000 of neatn 
land, one half of which affords pasturage for sheep, the 
other half being of no value except for grouse shooting 
From the trees found in great numbers in the peat-liogs ot 
the county it would appear to have been at 
thickly covered with wood. Strathspey is still celebrated 
for its great forests; and the natural woods on 
Arkai". in Glengarry, Glenmonston, Strathglass, Strath- 
farrarf and at the head of Loch Shiel are 7®?^ 
extensive. The forests consist chiefly of oak, fir, birch, 

aih, mountain ash, holly, elm, hazel, and Scotch poplar. 
There are also extensive plantations of larch, spruce, silver 
fir beech, and plane. Part of the great Caledonian forest 
exUnds for several miles near the Perthshire bonndaiy. 
The most unproductive portion of Ae 
the north-west of the Caledonian Canal, although it in- 
cludes several patches of highly cultivated 
low districts surrounding the county t®"’® ^ 
climate are both excellent, and good crops of aU lands are 
raSed which are not much later in reaching matun^ 
than in the earlier districts of Scotland. The , 

Badenoch and Laggan districts is f jfSJ’J’eJured 

» good 

I condition. 
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Tlie nvinibcr of lioldiags in Jane 4^*772 

n-ere 5616 of 50 acres and under, with a . 

acres ; 248 were between 50 and 100 acres, total 1/, 407 > 

IlfbitwMa 100 ana.300 .aa, toW SS,Ti6 a^s| 3» ^ 

and 500 acres, total 11,408 acres; 9 betiveen 500 and 1000 acies, 
total 6029 acres; and 2 above 1000 acres, total erfrat 40o/ ac^. 
Considerable enterprise has been shown in many distncte in the™" 
provement of land,^ and on the larger fai^ the best modern imple- 
ments of husbandrV are in use. The crofter system has veiy^ much 

Srasedon the m'ainland, and sorneof the crofters now have Ic^es 

of five ten, or fourteen years, and have largely increased their cul 
tivated holdings by i-eclamation. On the lai]ger farms a nineteen 
years’ lease is almost universal, and a five-shift course of cropping 
is the most common. Large numbers of admirable farm steadings 
have been erected -ftithin late years, and considerable progress has 
been made in the construction of suitable cottages for mairied ser- 
vants. The acreage under wheat has been decreasing very roucli 
within late years : the area sown in 1878 was 352 acres, in 
only 82, and in 1880 146, while in 1855 it was 1539 acres. The best 
quality raised has always been that of the Aird and^ Bcauly 
Barley and here were grown on 7855 acres in 1880 instead of 2220 in 
1855 Much good barley is produced in the middle districts, such 
fis Strathspey, Strathnairn, Strathglass, and Glenurquhart. Berc 
IS grown mostly in the late districts and in the W estem Isles. Most 
of the barley is manufactured into wdiisky in tlic county. Oats 
occupy more than three-fourths of the area under grain, — 30,/ 14 
acres in 1880, instead of 13,704 in 1855. A considerable portion of 
this crop is of a light and inferior quality, the best bein^ that pro- 
duced on heavy clay land. There is a considerable area under lye, 814 
acres in 1880 as compared with 125 in 1855. It is grown chiefly on 
the sandy hills south and east of Inverness. Under beans and pease 
there were in 1880 only 13 and 35 acres respective!}". The extent 
under turnips and Swedes in 1880 was 11,084 acres, the proportion 
under Swedes being about one-sixth. Artificial manure is exteii- 
fiively used for the turnip crop, and on many^ soils the yield is reiy 
heavy. Potatoes were grown on 8252 acres in 1880. Tlie dry soil 
in many parts of the country is well adapted for this croj), and on the 
more extensive farms they often constitute a large item in the 
farmers profits. 

The number of cattle in 1880 was 51,287 (24,061 in 1855), or an 
average of 40*5 to every hundred acres under cultivation, the aver- 
age for Scotland being 23*2, and that for the United Kingdom 20‘7. 
Of these the number of cows and heifere in milk or in calf was 
22,208, and the number under two years of age 21,673. The prin- 
cipal breed is the Highland, the largest and best herds of which are 
in the \restern Isles. There are a few of the polled and shorthorn 
breeds, and Ayrshire cows have in many places been introduced for 
dairy purposes. Crosses of an indefinite description are numerous 
in the lowlands, hut in many places their quality has been improved 
by the use of polled or shorthorn bulls. The number of horses in 
188C was 8938 (3485 in 1855), or 7*0 to every hundred acres under 
cultivation, the proportion for Scotland and also for the United 
Kingdom being 4'1. Large numbers of Highland ponies are raised 
on the hill farms. The breed of agidcultural horses, which in 1880 
numbered 6758, has been much improved by the introduction of 
Clydesdale stallions. The sheep numbered 711,910 in 1880 (567,694 
in 1855), or 563'7 to every bundled acres under cultivation, the 
proportion foi Scotland being 149 ’3 and for the United Kingdom 
63*5- The majoritj" aie either Cheviots or blackfaced, ot which 
the numbers are about equal, GheWots having been for some time 
on the increase. Leicesters and Iialf-brecds arc kept in several of 
the lower districts of the country. The number of pigs in 1880 was 
2897 (1667 in 1855), an average of 2*3 to every hundred acres under 
cultivation, the average for Scotland being *2*6 and that for the 
United Kingdom 6*0. Not much attention is paid to the character 
of the breed, especially by the crofters, who rear this stock chiefly 
for domestic consumption. 

According to the iJcturiw o/ Owners of Lands and Heritages^ 
18/2-73, the land was divided among 1867 proprietors ; its gross 
annual value was £361,848, 5s, and the average value of the whole 
23. 94d. per acre. Of the owners 83 J per cent, possessed less than 
1 acre. There were no fewer than thirty proprietors owning more 
than 20,000 acres, while nineteen possessed upwards of 50,000 acres 
each, and an aggregate of nearly 1,900,000 acres— viz., Lord Lovat, 



Sir John W. Ramsden. 60,400; Earl of Dunmore, 
60,000; James Baird, 60,000 ; Eduard H. Scott, 59,123. 

Salmon yield a considerable rent on the rivers Lochy, 
Beauly, and Is ess, and are found also in other streams and 
in several of the lochs. Ked and roe deer, the alpine and 
common hare, black game and phrmigan. grouse, partridges, 


and pheasants tenant the moors and nroodlands. Foxes 
and wild cats are found, and otters are to be met with m 
the lakes and rivers. There are also eagles, hawks, and 
owls, and great numbers of w’aterfowl, particularly swans, 
resort to Loch Inch and the other lakes of Badenoch. 

The manufactures of the county are unimportant. 
At Inverness there are two woollen manufactories, two 
breweries, and a distillery. The principal distilleries are 
Ben Nevis distillery near Fort William, Ord distillery near 
Beauly, Carbost distillery in Skye, and two in the neighbour- 
hood of Kingussie, There are flour mills in various parts 
of the county, and artificial manure is manufactured at 
Kirkton near Inverness. 

The Highland Eailway traverses the eastern corner of 
the county, and enters it again near Campbeltown, skirting 
its northern shore by Inverness and Beauly. 

The only royal burgh is Inverness, the county to\ra. 
The principal villages are Beauly (population 996), with 
some shipping trade j Campbeltown (831), frequented as a 
bathing-place, and possessing a chalybeate spring ; Fort 
William (1562), nbar Ben Nevis, with herring and salmon 
fisheries; Kingussie (645); and Portree (893), in the Isle 
of Skye, having considerable export trade in cattle, sheep, 
and fish. The population of the county, which was 
88,261 in 1861, and 87,531 in 1871, was found in 1881 
to be 90,414 (43,786 males and 46,629 females). The 
maximum population was reached in 1841, when it was 
97,799. In 1801 it was 72,672. The county returns one 
member of parliament ; and llie burgh of Inverness unites 
w’ith three others in returning a second. 

At an early period Inverness was included in the kingdom 
of the Northern Piets, its mainland portion forming part of 
the provinces of Morai-ia and Arguthccla. The latter prorince with 
the islands subsequently became the possession of the Norwegians, 
but was aftenvards known as Ergadia, and A\as divided into three 
portions, Ergadia Borealis, Ergadia qua; ad Alora'viain pertinet, and 
Ergadia quie ad Scotiam pertinet. For some time the capital of 
the Pictish lungs "was at Inverness in Moravia. Tlie province 
was for a considerable period nilcd by the nionnaei’s of lilomy, 
one of whom was the well-known Macbeth. Tlio last of these 
moimaers was defeated by David I. Early in the 13th century 
the province, which up to that time had been included under one 
shenfFdom, was divided into the shcrifldoms of Inverness, Elgin, 
and Nairn. 

Among the antiquarian romains of Inveniess-shiro are a large 
number of the so-called Druidical circles, especially in the northeni 
pait of the county. At Inshes, 2 miles from Inverness, there are 
remarkable cromlechs ; and at Clava near Culloden there are large 
remains of old chambered sepulchres. Numerous tiaces exist oi 
ancient pit dwellings similar to those of the Piets but of inferior 
masonry, and there are remains of crannogs or old lake dwellings at 
the Loch of the Clans and Loch Beauly. Two examples of the old 
Pictish towers still exist at Glenelg in a state of almost perfect pre- 
servation, and there arc others in Glenmore and elsewhere. Among 
the vitrified forts the principal are those on the hill of Craig Phad- 
raig, witlitcn others stretching into the interior, Dundbliairdghall 
on Ben Nevis; and Dun Fhion or FingaVs fort on the top of a conical 
hill near the river Beauly. The principal examples of other ancient 
fortresses are Castle Spynie, an extensive nun on a hill about 700 
feet above the plain and^ 2 miles east from the church of Beauly, 
and the remains of massive fortifications on the summit of a steeji 
hill in the parish of Laggan. Among the old castles may be 
mentioned Urquhart castle, besieged and taken by the officers oi 
Edward I. in 1303, and Inverlochy castle near Fort William. The 
county formerly contained three military foits. Of those Fort 
George,^on the Moray Firth, 12 miles east of luvoniess, built in 
'174/ -6/, at a cost of £160,000 is now used only as barmcks; Fort 
Aii^stus, at the west end of Loch Ness, originally erected in 1730, 
ana rebuilt after having been demolished by" the rebels in 1745, is 
now almost obliterated, a i)alatial Benedictine monastery" having 
been ere^ed on its site; Fort William, on Loch Eil, built in the 
reign of ^ illiam III., remains in good pieservation, but is inhabited 
by civilians. On Culloden Moor to the eastivai d of Inverness was 
fought the battle (April 10, 1746) which closed the rebellion of 
1745-46. 

Inverness, a royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgli 
of Scotland, the capital of the above county, is finely 
situated at the northern end of Glenmore, on both sides 
of the river Ness, about half a mile from its mouth, and 
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north-nortli-west of 

Perth, and 109 west-north-west from Aberdeen. It is 
pracipally on the right bank of the river, which is 
eroded by a suspension bridge, a wooden bridge, and a 
railway bridge of stone. Though reiy ancient, the town 
presents quite a modem appearance, and possesses wide 
and handsome streets, and beautiful suburbs ^itb nmnerons 
nne vi^. Lately great improvements have tak^n place 
severd new streets having been laid out mthin a recent 
penoi On an eminence to the south-west of the town 
stood an ancient castle in which llacbeth i= said to ha^e 
mnrfered Dnncam This was razed to the ground by 
ilalcolm Canmore, who erected another on an eminrnce 
overhanging the town on the south. The orimnal castle was 
a royal fortress, and that erected by Malcolm continued 
to be so till its destruction in 1746. Its site is now 


occupied by a castellated structure erected in 1S3D, and 
compnsmg the court-house, county buildings, and jail. 
At the northern extremity of the town Cromwell erected a 
fort capable of accommodafing a thousand wen ; this was 
demolished at the Eestoration, but a considerable part of 
the ramparts still remains. In the centre of the town is 
the town-hall, completed in 18S0, in front of w^hich isa 
fountain so constructed as to contain the lozenge shaped 
stone called ClacJi-na-Cudain, or Stone of the Tub, ' from 
its having served as a resting-place for women in carryiD'y 
water from the river. ^ It was regarded as the palladiruS 
of the town, and is said, to have been carefully prcaerved 
after the town was burned by Donald of the Isles. The 
spine of the old jail, which is of fine proportions, now serves 
as a belfry for the town clock. In the tower there is a 
slight t\mt caused by a shock of earthquake in J 81 6 . The 
other principal buildings are the episcopal cathedral of St 
Andrew in the Decorated Gothic style, erected in 1866, 
and comprising na%c, side airies, transepts, and apsidal 
chancel ; the academy, incorporated by royal charter in 
1792, endowed originally with £20.000, to which in 1803 
was added £25,000 left by Captain TT. 3fackinfo^h for the 
education of boys of certain families of that name 5 the 
collegiate school, the high school, the school of science 
and art, the new market buildings, erected in 1871 at a 
cost of £3100, the northern infirmary, and (outside the 
bnrgh) the new depot for soldiers at JIUIbum. The ceme- 
tery is finely situated on a hill sonth-westof the town, and 
about a mile and a half west of the town the lunatic 
asylum, erected in 186i. On Craig Phadraig hill, about 
a mile w est of the town, there is a vitrified fort supposed 
to have been the residence of the Fictisb Irinas. The 
maoufactanzig indastries are not extensive ; but there 
are iron-works, breweries, tanneries, woollen factories, and 
saw-mills. The harbour affords good accommodation for 
rebels, and there is considerable trade with Aberdeen, 
Leith, and Loudon on the cast coast, and by means of the 
Caledonian Canal with LiverpooL Glasgow, and Ireland. 
Shipbuilding is also carried on. The exports are chiefly 
sheep, wool, and agricultural produce, and the imports 
coal and provisions. In 1879 the number of vessels that 
entered the harbour was 28o9, with a total burthen of 
309,121 tons, while 2788 cleared, of 30i,302 tons 
burthen. The population of the parliamentary bnrgh in 
the ten years 1861-71 increased from 12,509 to 1^466, 
and in 1881 it numbered 17,366. Inverness unites with 
the burghs of Forres, Fortrose, and Xaim in returning 
a member to Parliament. 
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, Jn^nge) is later then the 9th cSitmy ; the tSTltilf 
IS an ontcome of the feudal system. Under the Franl-feli 
j monarchy the idee came ver^ early in^S vo^ue 

I sovereign,— an 

) “ the femtonal and temporal char^ter of 

I the bishopncs and abbacies, vrith their various immunities 

“arket, and the like, 
gradmlly came into prommence, and their spiritual nature 
and functjoi^ were proportionally obscured. It was indeed 
bat logical that ecclesiastics, so far as they were the holden, 
of Jan^, should not be exempted from the ordinaiy oblim- 
hOM of fendatones to their suzerain ; nor was t^ tou 
. senonsly ajspated until after the middle of the 11 th 



m tne church from all secular control, began to prevail at 
Soma Thus a ’Reman synod in 1063 forbade all clergv 
a^pting^nrehes at the bands of laymen : Md 
in 1068 a direct collision took place at Milan between the 
German court, which had invc.eted a bishop in the usual 
way, and the populace, who under papal influence in^sisted 
on the appointment of one who had been canonically elected 



Inverness is of great antignify, but the exact date of its oiigm is 
unknown. At an early penod it was incoroorated as a town, and 
it was one of the Pirti«h capitals. In 1235 an ahb'y of the Domi- 
nicans vas fonnd*"d there by AIe*tandrr III. From “VS iHiam the lion 
the town received four chart^r^, one of which created it a royal 
bnrgh. In 1511 it was bnrcpJ by Donald of the Isles on his way 
to the battle 'if Harlaw. The town was visited in 2427 hr James 


in tne ino::t stringent tenns deposed every bisliop^ abbots 
or inferior ecderiastic who should receive investiture from 
any lay person, interdicted any one who shonld be guilty 
of rebellion from all commnnion in the favour of St Peter 
and from all feDowship with the church, aud Imposed a 
similar sentence on any emperor, dnke, margnis, coiml^ or 
other secular person who should presume to grant such 
investiture of bishopric or inferior dignity. The confiict 
between the empire and the Eoman See, which began with 
this decree, was carried on with varying success throughout 
the whole of that pontificate, and was continued by 
Gregory's successors, with more than one unsuccessful 
effort at an adjustment, until in the concordat of TTonns 
(JI22) it was agreed between Henry T. and Calixtns 11 , 
on the one hand, that the emperor should surrender to the 
church the right of investiture by the ring and the pastoral 
staf^ grant to the clergy throughout the empire the right 
of free election, and restore the po-^^essions and feudal 
sovereiemties which had been seized during the wars in Hs 


sovereignties which had been seized during ... ...... 

fathers time and his own ; while, on the other hand, it was 
conceded by the pope that all elections of bishops and 
abbots should take place in the presence of the emperor or 
his commissioners, and that every bishop elect in Germany 
should receive, by the touch of the sceptr^ all the temporal 
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the imperial control over the election of bishops in Ger- 
many came to be in practice much curtailed, partly by the 
tacitly changed relations between the empire and its feuda- 
tories, partly by explicit concessions wrung at various times 
from individual emperors (Otto IV, in 1209, Frederick 
11. in 1213) ; but the principles of the concordat of 
. Worms continued theoretically to regulate the tenure of 
bishoprics and abbacies until the dissolution of the empire 
in 1806. 

The question of investitures never assumed an aspect of first rate 
importance in France, partly because the bishoprics there partook 
less than in Germany of the nature of secular piincipalities, partly 



arrangement was come to as carb' .... ....v., 
Henry L, in virtue of which the king gave up the right to invest 
with staff and ring, but retained the right to nominate his bishops 
and to exact from them the oath of allegiance. A ceiinin freedom 
of election, somewhat similar to that which still exists (but see 
Bishop), was first conceded under Stephen, and confirmed by John 
in 1215. 

10 is the heroine of a legend associated with the cultus 
of Hera, both in Argos and in Euboea. In Argos the great 
temple of Hera was situated on a hill called Euboea, on the 
road from Mycenae to the city of Argos ; while in Euboea 
the legend was associated with the town of Argoura. The 
identity of names shows that the legend dates from a very 
ancient period of the worship ; and as, in accordance with 
the universal rule in such legends, lo is only a form of the 
goddess, it is highly probable that she represents an older 
stage of the cultus than the better known Hera. Her 
transformation into a cow is clearly a relic of the primitive 
time when the goddess was actually worshipped under the 
symbol of a cow, the fertile mother, united with the male 
deity in the icpds yd/xos which was annually celebrated at 
Argos (see Hera.). 

Even in the simplest form in which we know it, the 
legend has been much transformed by poetic fancy. As a 
heroine united with the country from immemorial time, lo is 
called daughter of Inachus, the river of Argos and its oldest 
king, or of lasus, from whopi comes the epithet "loo-ov 
Apyos. As associated with the oldest worship of Hera, 
she is called the daughter of Peiras, who made the first 
image of the goddess out of a pear tree at Tiryns ; and lo 
Uallithyia is, by a common device in such legends, the firs't 
priestess of the goddess. Zeus fell in love with her, and 
she was transformed into a white cow either by Zeus, to 
hide her from the rage of Hera, or by the jealous goddess 
herself. When lo and Hera had once been made into dis- 
tinct personalities, such tales easily arose to explain the 
relation between them. Hera then insisted on getting this 
cow from Zeus, and set Argus Panoptes with his thousand 
eyes to watch her. lo is almost universally understood to 

star-studded nightly heaven. 

sacred 

her in the P®®ts pastured 

her in the fertile meadows of Lerna or Nemea, Zeus now 

sends his messenger Hermes, who lulls Argos to sleep with 

wr many hnas tiU at last ahrim® to^^t^SAe 
tesains hiimfln .v wnere sue 



figured in fta orWndT'’*]^ Zanaarf 

n«,n, and date, thererom Lra 


between them became frequent and much infiuonce was 
exerted by Egyptian religion on Greek thought, I'.c., the 7th 
century b.o. How far Oriental influence had afifcctcd the 
cultus at the period to which the origin of the legend belongs 
is doubtful ; Preller compares the Phoenician conception of 
Astarte as a wandering cow. In later time Isis, who was 
conceived as horned (Herod, ii. 41), was connected with 
lo. The legend of lo was a favourite subject among Greek 
painters, and many representations are preserved on vases 
and in wall paintings (see Ovorbeck, Kunstmyth. d. Zeits^ 
465). 

See the works quoted under Hkumes ; and against the explanation 
of lo as the moon sec Flew in N. Jahrll., 1870 and 1873. 

IODINE, thus named on account of the violet colour of 
its vapour (loetS^s, violet-coloured), one of the so-called 
halogen elements, has already been partially described 
(see Cheihstry, vol. v. pp. 490-498). 

Iodides occur in minute quantity in most mineral waters 
and in sea water. The ashes of many marine algae are 
rich in them ; and formerly iodine was chiefly extracted 
from kelp or varec, the ashes of sea-weed, by distilling the 
mother liquor remaining after the separation of the less 
soluble salts by crystallization with manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid. Of late years, however, large quan- 
tities of iodine have been obtained from crude Chili 
saltpetre by a similar process. 

The chief use of iodine is in the preparation of methyl- 
iodide, a substance employed in the manufacture of certain 
of the so-called aniline dyes. In medicine it is frequently 
applied externally as an irritant. Potassium iodide is also 
an important medicinal agent; and iodoform, CHIg, a 
substance prepared by acting on alcohol with iodine in 
presence of alkali, has latterly been introduced as an 
agent for external application in certain diseases. Several 
iodides, especially ammonium, cadmium, and potassium 
iodide, are largely employed in photography. 

Recent investigations have disclosed a number of most 
remarkable facts regarding the behaAdour of iodine, and 
the allied elements bromine and chlorine, which merit a 
brief description here. Free chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
are respectively represented by the formulm Olg, Br„ and 
lo ; that is to say, their molecules are “ diatomic,'' each 
consisting of two atoms (comp. vol. v. pp. 467-472). On 
the other hand, the molecules of which sulphur vapour at 
a temperature of about 600® C. consists are hexatomic, as 
expressed by the formula but on raising the tempera- 
ture these molecules undergo simplification, so that at 
temperatures above 800° the vapour appears to consist 
entirely of diatomic molecules such as are indicated by 
tlie.formula So. It would seem that the halogens undergo 
a similar molecular simplification when heated. 

Having devised a method of extreme simplicity for the 
determination of vapour density, V. Meyer was led in the 
summer of 1879 to determine the density of a number of 
elementary bodies at much higher temperatures than had 
previously bwn employed, and among others chlorine was 
examined. He^ was then led (in conjunction with C, 
ileyer) to the discovery that at high temperatures this gas 
has a very much lower density than corresponds to the 
ormula Clg (HericA<fi do' detitschen chemischen Gesellschafi 
zu Berlin, 1879, p. 1430; comp, ibid., 1880, p. 1172), 
Subsequently he extended his observations to bromine and 
10 me 1880, p. 394), and with similar results. 

subject with the object of 
verifying Y. Meyers statements {ibid,, 1880, p. 851) ; they 
inteoduced several refinements in the method of operating, 
and detemined the temperatures at which the experiments 

the main, however, thdr 
V iodine were confirmatory of V. Meyer’s. 

V. Meyers original results, and those of Meier and Crafts, 
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ere arranged in the following table, where the numbers in ; (830 seq.), which was produced in 421 b.c., it is gene^ 

the column headed ^ indicate the ratio between the ob- \ <»ncluded that Ion died before that yean The names 

D ^ ^ ? and a few fragments of eleven of Ion’s plays remain ; the 

served density and the theoretical density on the air scale * latter give him a place only inferior to the three great 
corresponding to the formula I, (S‘79). \ tragic masters of Greece, He Ls credited by the scholiast 

“ * on Aristophanes (loc, cit) nith having composed comedies, 

i dithyiwhs, epigram^, pseans, hymns, scholia, encomia, and 
elegies; and he is the reputed author of a philosonhical 
; treatise on the mystic number three. HL historiral or 
\ biographical worts were five in number, and induded an 
j account of the antiquities of Chios, 

^ See 3Inre’s Lii^rafure ^ArJia^X Qrcrer, ir.; i!a- 

^ lTi&*oyy cf Cln-dcaX Grr^l: lAUrafurc^ L,l£50; ’W'clcter^s 

Trag^fic'^^ iiL ; cud Ksrs€Ts TragiooruTn 

Grscarurf, 

lOXA, or loomrFirj:^ a small island of the Hebrides, on 
the west coast of Scotland, in the county of Aigyi^ is 
situated about 8 mOes south of Stafia and miles west 
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ilcier and Crafts were of o 2 )inion that the highest tempera- 
ture they employed was probably as high as that estimated 
by T- lleyer at 1570’, and the latter chemist subseouently 
acknowledged the justice of their criticism of his deter- j of the south-western promontoiy of MulL from which it is 
minations of temperature, which were conducted by a ^ _ 

calorimetric method, whereas Meier and Crafts employed | about 3i and its breadth li miles, 
au air thermometer. V. Clever has since extended 'his j 2000 imperial acres, of which about 600 are under cul- 
observations to a still higher temperature, and has obtained ^ tivation, * Along the north-western shore patches of green 
the values 4'53, 4 4*57, which are not far removed from imstnre alternate with small irregular rochy elevations, cul- 

the theoretical value 4*39, corresponding to the formula 1 1 mioatin^ in the north of the island in Dunii, which has an 
for the iodine molecule (op, cif,, 1880, p, 1010). ! elevation of about 330 feet, Proni the base of Dunii to 


separa^i by the shallow Sound of Iona. Its length b 
The total area b about 


An imjiortant series of observations by Meier and 
Crafts (Compf^f xcil 39) on the density of iodine 

at various temperatures under various pressures show that 
at temperature below 700’ and pressures below atmo- 
spheric pressure the density b constant, and corresponds 
to the formula L« and that the density diminishes more 
rapidly with rise of temperature. 

From the earlier results obtained by 3Ieier and Crafts, A, 
Xaumann has calculated the rate of dbsociation of iodine, 
on the asstunption that the decomposition b repressed by 
the equation !-» = I ~ I, and has shown that it b in accord- 
ance with the ^neral law of dbsoebtion deduced from^ the 
dynamical theory of gases. He points out as especially 
remarkable that dbsociation probably extends over 1200", 
,«ince it is only half comjdeted at a temperature of about 
1270’, and commence? at least GOO® lower. 

The obsciv'ations of 3fe:er and Crafts indicate that the 
density of iodine begins to be ebnonnal at a temperature 
between 600® and 700®. The dbsociation of bromine appa- 
rently does not commence at so low a temperature, and 
at a temperature at which the ratio of the observed to the 
theoretical density b 'G6 for iodine, it b ‘8 for bromine. 
Chlorine b much less readily dissociated than bromine. 
These results are in accordance with the general chemical 
behaviour of the halogens- It has yet to be proved, 
however, that the dbsoebtion is of the character indicated 
above, and that the molecnles of the haloge^ do not 
undergo a less simple decomposition such as b contem- 
X)hted in Sir Benjamin Brodie’s calculus of chemical 
operations. (h. ^ a.) 

1037, of Chios, one of the five Greet tragic poets of the 
canon, was bom in Chios, probably in the 74th Olympia^ 

iSo-4S0 B.C Although he seems to have hved much 

in hb native bland, where he met Sophocles in 441 B.C., 


the shore there b a stretch of low bud consisting of shelly 
sind covered partly with grass, but towards the east eS' 
hibiting a surface of unbroken and dazzling whiteness. 
Ths southern part of the bland consbts of a combination 
of rocky elevations and grassy ravines, the rocks in the 
south-west comer presenting a bold and precipitous front 
to the sea. Geologically Iona is composrf of JLaurentian 
gnebs of great variety of character and very contorted 
stratification- Its deficiency in natural features of specbl 
interest is compensated for by the striking and various 
views obtained of the surrounding archipelago of bl^ds, 
includinn the neishbouring and Jura, and the dbtant 
mountains of Skye. Fronting the sound b the small 
village of Iona or Euile 3Ior, consbting of about fifty 
cottj^es. There are two churches (Estabibhed and Free) 
and a school Oats, barley, and potatoes are grown on 
the bland, and it affords sustenance for about SOO tattle, 
600 sheep, 20 horses, and 60 pigs ; but the inhabitant- 
are dependent for support as much on ffshmg as on 
agriculture. Population in 1861, 264; in 18^1, -36; 

ISSl, 243. ‘ . r V 

The relics of antiquity still remammg consist of part oi 

the cathedral church of St Mary, the nunnery, some 
chaneb, a baildina: called the bbhops house, and a number 
of ancient tombs or crosses. The cathedral dating from 
the 13th century, b built in the usual form of a cross, and 
consists of nave, transept, and choir, with a sacristy on the 
north side and chapeb on the south. A great fortionot 
the walb and the central tower, about /o lect jn height 
are stiff standing. If confains a number of old tomb^. 
To the north are the remains of the conventual bmitogs 
which from a Xonnan arcade still standing 
b^^EU of an older date than the cathedral The chapel of 
St Oran or Odhraiu situated in the cemetery, on the soum 


LLUi-aw ctvfcWfcs-v. — • « 1 1 fl 

in ni5 jLian^s? dates probablv from tne lim 

he paid frequent risits to Athens, mahins the a(^naintance , - western doorwav presents a A’ormen arch 

of llschyln^ and becoi^g a warm admirer of Cimon and . ‘'^^'^t-head ornament ’ The cemetery, ^Ued in 

a severe eritic of the nval statesman Pencles. Ml, ttst voe . . 



a severe ^ j n 

tragedy dates from the82d 01, between 452 and 440 B.a 

and he is mentioned as third to Euripides and lophon m j monarchs. poi 

the trade contest of 429 RC. In a snhse^nent year he ^’=^5>-?SonumMtal stones. Theremafeof thennnnery 
gained both the trade and dithyrambic ^ of yonnan arcUtectnre. Of the nrunerous 

honour of his victory ^ve a jar or C^ian vnne to are lladeaus cr(te= 

Athenian citizen,— a gift which would' ^ anoTst ifartiu’s cros, which are still almost entire. 

foTtone. Eroro a passage in the Peace of Aii=tophane» } ana ..i awrem 


Both 
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are richly carved with Runic knots and various emblematic 
devices and fanciful scrolls. 

Tlie oririnal form of the name Iona was Hy, Hii, or T, the Irish for 
island. By Adamnan in his Life of St Oohmha it is called Toua 
insula^ and the present name Iona originated in some transciibcr 
mistaking the n in lo^ia for an n. It also received the name of 
Hu-colum-kill (Icolmldll), that is, tlio island of Coliimbaof the Cell, 
while hythcHigliLandorsithas heenknown asinnis nanDruidhnenli, 
the island of the Druids. It was in the year 663 that Columba, 
after leaving the shores of Ireland, entered the creek of Iona now 
known as Port-a-cMirraich, the port of the coracle, and, having 
satisfied liimself of the suitability of the island for his purpose, 
founded there his famous monastery. The island was then inhabited 
by a Pictish population, hut it has been disputed whether Columba 
obtained the grant of it from Conall, king of Dalriada, or from Bmdc, 
king of the Piets. Columba was buried in Iona, hut between 802 
and 807 his remains were transferred from it to the church of St 
Patrick in the county Down, Ireland. For a long time the mona- 
stery of Iona hold the supremacy among all the monasteries and 
churches fountJed by Columba and his disciples. It was several 
times plundered and burned by the Noi semen, and its inmates on 
more than one occasion put to death. The Westem Isles having 
come into the possession of Scotland in 1072, the monastery ot Iona 
was rebuilt and endowed by Queen llargaict. In 1092 they were, 
however, ceded to Magnus Barefoot of Norway, who after the re- 
newal of the cession by Edgar in 1097 visited Iona and allowed tho 
people to retain their possessions. Tlio diocese of the Isles, founded 
about 838, of which Iona was tho scat, was united by Llngnus to 
tho bishopric of Alan, and made subject to the archbishopric of 
Drontheim in Nonvjiy. A now monastery os well as a niinnoiy was 
founded by the Benedictines in 1203, and tho Benedictine order 
cither absorbed or expelled the Celtic community. About 1507 the 
island again became the seat of tho bishopric of tho Isles. The 
monastc^was demolished in accordance with tho Act passed by tho 
Convention of Estates in 1661. For many centuries it was much fro 
quented on account of its facilities for learning, and, as may bo snp 
posed, hecaine after the death of Columba a great resort of pilgrims 
many of whom came in order to dio on the iSand that their remains 
might bo interred in its sacred soil ; while the remains of persons 
illustrious in rank or in piety were brought to it for burial fiom all 
parts of northern Europe. Tho site of tho old monastery was about 
a quarter of a mile north from the present mins. 

I*'® aW nutlioritics tlfcrcin oltcti 

iw.' I'®'*' Cathedral or AbhefChunhof 

lona^ b) Bishop 18G0« /ona, hy tlic Puke of Avirvll 1870* menno'c 

Mad, vol. 11 ,1877; and Sculptural MommM, tXa and\heWcHn ah 
lanj$, by James Drummond, 1881. ' ' ®*‘ 

IONIA, in ancient geography, was the name given to a 
portion of the west coast of Asia Minor, adjoining tho 
/Egean Sea, and bounded by Lydia towards the east. Like 
the adjoining districts of ASolis on the north and Doris on 
the south, It was not a country or region marked out by 
any natural boundaries, but merely consisted of a strip of 
tond. near the coast, of comparatively small breadth, which 
together with the adjacent islands, was occupied by Greeks 
of the Ionic race, and was thus permanently distinguished 
T*^ydian^s^^ district, which was inhabited fay the 

According to the tradition universally received among 
the Gmeks, the cities of Ionia were founded by emigrants 
from Greece on the other side of the iSgean, andTeS 
settlement was connected with the legendary history of the 
Ionic race in Attica and other parts of European Greece bv 
tile statement that the colonists were led by Neleus and 
Androclus, the two sons of Codrus, the last king of AtheJ^s 
In accordance with this view a definite date was^ssignSo 
the Ionic migration, as it was called by later chronologers 

ot tho wholo of thS toporta'oT dSrirf to?k i If 




changes in the population of European Greece, may have 
given the first impulse to the migration of a largo part of 
the Ionian inhabitants to tho opposite shores of tho .fflgean. 
Nor is there anything unlikely in the fact that a body so 
composed should have put themselves under the command 
of a leader or oekist from Athens, which was generally 
looked upon as the special representative of tho Ionian 
race.’ But Herodotus himself tells us (i. 146) that they 
were very far from being of unmixed Ionic descent, and 
comprised settlers from' many difierent tribes and cities of 
Greece (a fact indicated also by the local traditions of the 
different cities), as well as by intermarriage with the native 
races whom they found in possession of tho couiitiy. A 
striking proof of this was to be found in the fact that so 
late as the time of tho historian several distinct dialects 
were spoken by the inhabitants of different cities witbin 
the limits of so restricted an area. 

Some modem critics have supposed that tho population 
of this part of Asia was originally of Ionic race, and that 
the settlers from Greece found the country in the possession 
of a kindred people. But no trace is found in any ancient 
writers of such a fact, or of the distinction established by 
these modera_ scholars between the so-called Old lonians 
and New lonians. All that wo know upon anything liko 
liistoncal evidence is that at the earliest period when we 
hear of any Greek population as existing on the east coasts 
of the .ffigean we find there a large group of cities, distinct 
in dialect and institutions from those to the north and 
south of them, and generally regarded both by themselves 
and their neighbours as derived by direct immigration from 
the people who bore the name of lonians in European 
Greece. Of tfae period of their settlement in Asia we have 
no trustworthy evidence; but it .appears to have been 
anterior to the rise of the Lydian monarchy, which gradu- 
ally became their most formidable neighbour. 

The cities comprised under this name in historical times 
were twelve in number,— an arrangement copied as it was 
^pposed from, th© constitution of th© Ionian cities in 
Greece, which had originally occupied the territory in the 
north of the Peloponnese subsequently held by the 
Achaians. These were (proceeding from south to north) — 
Miletus, Myus, Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, 
•rythrm, OlazomenDS, and Phoesna, together w'ith the two 
important islands of Samos and Chios. Smyrna, which 
subsequently assumed so prominent a position among the 
cities of this part of Asia, was originally an .dSoIic colony, 
but was afterwards occupied by a band of lonians from 
Colophon, and became thenceforth an Ionian city,— an 
event which had taken place before the time of Herodotus. 
But at w-^hat period it was admitted as a member of the 
ioman League wc have no information. 

1 -' enumerated unquestionably formed a 

their a’«ong themselves, of which 

their participation in the Pan-Ionic festival was the distin- ' 

fn aSi'Sf AmpMotyonio League 
ciiaractei , every city, as usual among the Greeks, enioved 

S V.r?””®'’ ‘’““S’- — ieSeZS 

uniw them for a common pohtlool object, they .nover 
S a more r combine 

amongTm. “ ^oval 

exSdinn of small extent, not 

to south^.^? 7 f ! rt foogfcli from ^orth * 
to S mi r* L Sr/S 20 to 30 miles, but 

torv5Xmn^» remarkable peninsular promon- 

toryo^ j^as, together with the two large islands. So 
1 • ^ 


artide°GBiS, ”p. S)? “ referred to the 
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intricate indeed is the coast-line thattlie^jerijp^iis or voyage 
along its shores was estimated at 340 geographical miles, 
or nearly four times the direct distance. A great part of 
this area was, moreover, occupied by mountains, none of 
them attaining to any great elevation, but filling up a con- 
siderable space. Of these the most loftyand striking were — 
Mounts Mimas and Corycus, in the peninsula which stands 
out fo the west, facing the island of Chios j Mount Sipylos, 
to the north of Smyrna ; Mount Corax, extending to the 
south-west from the Gulf of Smyrna, and descending to the 
sea between Lebedus and Teos ; and the strongly marked 
range of Mount Mycale, which is in fact a kind of continua- 
tion of the chain known as Mount Messogis in the interior, 
and forms the bold headland of Trogilium or Mycale, op- 
posite to the island of Samos. None of these mountains 
attain a height of more than from 3000 to 4000 feet; but 
they for the most part form abrupt and detached ranges, 
intersecting the country in different directions. Confined 
as it thus was, the narrow district in question had the 
advantage of comprising three broad valleys, formed by 
the outflow of three rivers, among the most considerable 
in Asia Minor: — the Hermus in the north, flowing into the 
Gulf of Smyrna, though at a considerable distance from 
the city of that name ; the Cayster, which flowed under 
' the walls of Ephesus ; and the Mmander, which in ancient 
times discharged its waters into the deep gulf that bathed 
the walls of hliletus, which has been gradually filled up 
by its continued action. These valleys were all of them 
extremely fertile, and besides them many smaller tracts 
were to be found between the mountains and the sea, of 
great fertility, and enjoying the advantage of a peculiarly 
fine climate, for which this part of Asia Minor has been 
famous in all ages. The consequence is that Ionia enjoyed 
the reputation in ancient times of being the most fertile of 
all the rich provinces of Asia Minor ; and even in modern 
times, though very imperfectly cultivated, it produces abun- 
dance of fruit of all kinds, and the raisins and figs of 
Smyrna supply almost all the markets of Europe. 

^ The colonies founded, in such a favoured land speedily 
rose to opulence and prosperity. Miletus especially was 
at an early period one of the most important commercial 
cities of Greece, and in its turn became the parent of 
numerous other colonies, which extended all around the 
^ shores of the Euxine and the Propontis, from Abydus and 
Cyzicus to Trapezns and Fanticapmum. Phocma also was 
one of the first Greek cities whose mariners explored 
the distant shores of the western Mediterranean, where 
they founded on the coast of Gaul the important colony of 
Massilia. Ephesus also, though it did not send out any 
colonies of importance, from an early period became a 
flourishing and opulent city, and gradually attained to a 
position in this part of Asia corresponding in some measure 
to that of Smyrna at the present day. 

Tlic first event in the history of these Ionian cities of which we 
^uy trustworthy account is the invasion, or rather inroad, of 
the Ciinmcrians, a nomad people from beyond the Euxine, who 
rav.aged a great part of Asia Minor, ineluding the neighbouring 
Lydia, and even sacked Magnesia on the Ma:ander, but were foiled 
***.„?*'" Ephesus. Tliis event may be inferred to the 

middle of the 7th century b.c. A more formidable danger soon 
thrc.'itened the Ionian Greeks from the rising power of the Lydian 
mmiarchy. Gyges, the first hing of the Mcrmnad dynastj* (about 
/ 00 n. c. ), already invaded the territories of Smyrna and Miletus, and 
IS even said fo have taken Colophon, ns his son Ard 3 's did Prionc. 
But neither connucst was durable, and it was not till the reign of 
Crni.^us\a(J0-!»ir» n.c.) that the cities of Ionia successivelv fell under 
llie imminioii of the Lydian monarch. The defeat of Crne.sus bv Cvrus 
wa*> followed b}' tiio connucst of all the Ionian cities bs' the Persian 
goneial llariiagus, and they Iicnccforth became suhlcct to the Per- 
sian inoiiarcJiy, in coiiiinon with all the otlicr Greek cities of Asia. 
In this position thej” en.ioj’ed a coii.siderahln amount of aiitonoinv, 
but were for tlie most jiart subject to the rule of local de-siiots. It 
was at the iiistigatioii of one ol tlie.<.e, Ilistiiciis of Miletus, that in 
about f»00 n.c. the iiriticipal cities broke out into insuiTcetion 
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against Persia, in which they were at first assisted hy the Athenians, 
with whose aid the}* even iienctmtcd into the interior, and hunit 
the important city of Sardis, an event which nltimately led to tlie 
Pereian invasion of Greece. But this first success was of little avail; 
the fleet of the loniaus was defeated in a great battle offtlio little 
island of Lade, and the capture and destruction of ^lilctus, after a 
long protracted siege, was followed by the rcconquest of all the 
Asiatic Greelw, insular as well as continental (494 n.c.). 

The victories of the Greeks during the great Persian war had 
the effect of enfranchising their kinsmen on the other side of the 
iEgean ; and the battle of Mycale (479 b.c.), in whicli the defeatof 
the Persians was in great measure owing tothe revolt of the lonians, 
secured their emancipation from the Persian j’oke. They hence- 
forth. became, like most of the inhabitants of the islands, the de- 
pendent allies of Athens, 'thougli still retaining their autonomy, 
wdiich they preserved until the peace of Antalcidas in 388B.a once 
more placed them, as well as the other Greek cities in Asia, under 
the nominal dominion of Persia. They appear, however, to have 
retained a considemblc amount of freedom until the invasion of 
Asia Minor by Alexander the Great brought about a fresh cliaiigc. 
After the battle of tlic Granicus most of the Ionian cities submitted 
at once to the conqueror ; Miletus alone licld out, and was not 
reduced till after a long siege, 334 B.c. From this time they passed 
successively under the dominion of the Macedonian rulers ot Asia, 
but continued to enjoy a state of great prosperity, both under these 
Greek dynasties and after they had been united as a part of the 
province of Asia with the all-absorbing empire of Borne. 

There was indeed one striking exception to this prosperity. Mi- 
letus, so long one of the chief cities of Ionia, gradually sank into 
complete decay, a circumstance owung not so much to political as 
to physical causes, the mass of alluvial matter brought dow’n hy 
the river Mreander having gmdually iilled up the Latmian Gulf, on 
which it was situated, so that the island of Lade was nltimatcly 
joined to the mainland, and Miletus itself altogether ceased to he a 
seaport. The same cause has at a later period produced the same 
effect, though in a less degree, Avitli the city of Ephesus ; wdiile the 
Gontinuall 3 ' advancing deposits of the Hermus threaten, at no dis- 
tant period, unless prevented by the skill of modem engineers, to 
close up the still more extensive Gulf of Smyrna, 

It has been mentioned that the Ionian cities were accustomed to 
celebiute in common a festival called the Pau-Ionia ; the sanctuary 
at wliicb this w’as celebrated, and wdiich was also called the^ Pan- 
Ionium, w'as situated on the northern slope of J^Iount Mycale, in the 
teriitoiy of Priene. But, besides this common religious centre, Ionia 
contained also two of the most celebrated shrines in all Asia, the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and tliat of Apollo at Branchidie near 
Aliletus. It is probable that both sites were connected with local 
centres of more ancient religious worship, and w’ere adopted hy the 
Ionian Greeks w’hen they first settled in Asia. (E. H. B>) 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the ordinary collective name of 
Corfu (KcpKvpa), Ceplialonia (Ke^aXXyvia), Zante (Zawv- 
^ov), Santa Maura (Aeuxds), Ithaca, Cerigo (KvGi^pa), and 
Paxo, with their minor dependencies. As the islands are 
seven in number they are often called the Heptanesus 
(*E7rran7o-o$) in Greek, and Heptanesian or Septinsular is 
the corresponding adjective. The history of the use of 
Ionian as the distinctive epithet of the islands is sufficiently 
obscure; but it is probable that, like the application of the 
name Ionian Sea to this part of the Mediterranean, it is 
due to the settling of Ionian colonists on the coasts and 
islands. The islands have no real geographical unity be- 
yond that involved in the fact that, with the exception of 
Cei'igo, situated off the south coast, thej' are all within 
a Tittle distance of the west coast of Greece or Albania. 
Corfu is separated from the mainland by not more than 
2 miles, while the passage from it to Santa Maura, the 
nearest of the larger islands, is no less than 46. Since 
1863 the whole Heptanesian territory’ has been incorporated 
with the kingdom of Greece, and the several islands have 
been assigned to different administrative divisions. Corfu, 
Cei)halonia, and Zante each gives its name to one of the 
thirteen nomarchies of the kingdom ; Cerigo is part of tlie 
nomarchy of Argolis and Corinth, The area of the seven 
islands is computed at 1041 square mUe.*5. The popula- 
tion shows a steady increase: in 1836 it was 204,242 
(110,496 male.s93, 746 females); inl854, 228,981(123,254 
males, 105,727 females); in 1870, 229,516; and in 1879, 
244,433. The following table shows the details of the 
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Komarchy. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

1870. 

Total, 

1870. 

Corfu 

(Kerkyra). 

^ Corfu 

Messe 

- Oros 

Lcucas.,.. 
ePaxo 

13,402 

12,697 

14,191 

12,1S5 

2,661 

13,292 
11,631 
12,811 
10, m 

2,361 

26,694 

24,328 

27,002 

28,083 

5,002 

25,729 

21,764 

24,983 

20,892 

3,582 



55,126 

50,983 

106,109 

96,940 

Cephalonia 

{ Craneia ... 

J Pallo 

1 Same 

( Ithaca 

16,698 
9,651 
i 7,925 
6,305 

16.505 
9,852 
9,190 
, 5,917 

32,203 

19,003 

17,115 

12,222 

33,368 

17,377 

16,774 

9,873 



39,679 

40,964 

80,543 

77,382 

Zante 

(Zakynthos). 

Part of 
A^olis and 
(Corinth. 

Zante 

/ Congo 
f (Kytlieva). 

23,935 

1 6,750 

20,687 

6,509 

44,522 

13,269 

44,667 

10,637 


Total ... 

125,390 

119,043 

244,433 

229,616 


Corfu has a denser population than any other part of 
Greece, more than 350 inhabitants to the square mile; and 
Zante ranks next with about 300. The city of Corfu, with 
its 25,000 inhabitants, is the third in size of the Greek 
towns, being exceeded only by Patras (Patrai) and Athens. 

As the Ionian Islands have no geographical unity, their 
political unity is of comparatively modern date. A Septin- 
sular or Heptauesian history, as distinguished from the in- 
dividual histories of the seven islands, is consequently in its 
earlier chapters a mere conventional composition produced 
by gathering together a variety of scarcely connected facts. 
To a certain extent indeed the various islands have passed 
under the same succession of influences ; they have been 
subjected to the same invasions, and have received accessions 
to their populations from the same currents of migration or 
conquest ; but in the degree in which even what may be 
considered as common experiences have aflected the indi- 
vidual islands there has been no small diversity. In the 
matter of population, for instance, the island of Corfu has 
undergone much more important modifications than the 
island of Ithaca. For such facts as the establishment of 
(Jlyssesin Ithaca, the settlement of a Corinthian colonyin 
Corfu, and the origin of the Peloponnesian War in a dispute 
between the colony and the metropolis,” the reader will 
consult the separate articles Goufu, Ithaca, <fec. 

The beginning of Heptauesian history may bo said to date from 
the 15th century. Though it is true that Leo the Philosopher 
(about 890 A.D.) formed all or most of the islands into a distinct pro- 
vince under the title of the Tema of Cephallenia, and that in this 
condition they belonged to the Eastern empire after Italy had been 
divided into various states, this political or administrative unity 
could not last long in the case of islands situated, as they were, in 
the very meeting place of opposite cunonts of conquest. Roliert 
Guiscaid, having captured Corfu (1081) and Cephalonia, might have 
become the founder of a ITormaii dynasty in the islands but for liis 
early death at Cassopo. Amid the struggles between Gicek em- 
perois and Western crusaders that continued to fill the 12t)i centuiy, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, &c., emerge from time to time ; but it 
was not till the Latin empire was established at Constantinople 
that the Venetians, who weie destined to give the Ionian Islands 
their place in history, obtained possession of Corfu. Tlic}’ were 
afterwards robbed of the island by Leon Vetinno, a famous Genoese 
coisair; but he was soon defeated and put to death, and the senate, 
to secure their position, granted fiefs 3u Coifu to ten noble families 
in onler that they miglit colonize it (1206). The conquest of 

cplialoma and Zante followed, and wc find five counts of the 
i imily of Tocco holding certainly the former island, and probably 
the latter ns well as Santa l^Iaura, as tributary to the republic. But 
the footing thus gained by the Venetians was afterwards lost, and 
throimh tlie closing part of the 13th and most of the 14tli century 
the islands were a prey by turns to corsairs and to Greek and Nea- 
politan claimants^ In 1386, however, the people of Corfu made 
voluntary submission to the republic which had nowrisen to be the 
nrst maritime power in the Mediterranean, and in 1401 (August 16th) 


tho senate, inUi ntcrcantilo caution, secured their possession of tlio 
island from any claim wliich might bo assorted by the kings of 
Haples through the duchy of Taranto by oblauiing a ratification of 
thoir title from Ladislaus for the sum of 30,000 micats. In lifS.! 
Zante ivas purchased from tho Turks in a vciy depopulated coiuli* 
tiou ; and m 1409 Cephalonia was captuicd fiym the Jjanioinnsler8; 
but Santa Maura, tliougb frciinently occupied for a lime, ivns not 
finally attached to Venice till lOS'l. and Congo was taken only in 
1717. 



ment, and their division into three deparfcnionJs, 

Turkish force came to drive out tho French at the dose of liuu ycat; 
and in the spring of 1799 Corfu capitulated. By tioaty with the 
Porte in 1800, tho emperor Paul erected tho Pepublic ol the Seven 
United Islands, wliicli, with various modification'^, nas but another 
name for anarchy and confusion, till a secret nilidc in the licnty ol 
Tilsit, in 1807, declared the Ionian Islands an intcgial part of the 
French empire. Tlicy wore incorporated with tho ]>rovince of 
Illyria, and in this condition they remained till the decline of the 
French power. The Biitish foicos, under Gciicml Oswald, took 
Zante, Cephalonia, and Ccrigo iu 1809, and Santa Jrauni in 1810 ; 
Colonel Church minced Paxo in 1814 ; and after the abdication of 
Nni)oleon, Corhi, which liad been well defended hy Gcnenfl Doiizelot, 
was, by order of Louis XVIIL, ceded to Sir James Camipln-ll. By 
tho treaty of Paris (9th November 1815) the contracting powers— 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia— agreed to jilace tho 
“United Slates of tho Ionian Islands under tho exclusive pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and to give Austria the right of equal 
commercial advantage uitli the protocling countrj*, a ])lan stroimly 
approved by Count Capodistrias, ihc famous^ Corfiofc noble wdio 
afterwards became president of the now republic of Oveece. 

Tlie terras of the treaty were unfortiiimtcly not only of iiulcfinitc 
import, but, if not actually sclf-contmdictojy, at least snscoptible of 
contradictory interpretation. And, still more unforiunatoly, instead 
of interprctiim the olher articles in hnnnony with the lir>t, which 
declared the i^nnds one “sole free and independent state,” tho pro- 
tecting power availed itself of all that they contained in support of 
tho extension of its authority. Tho first lord high coimnSssioncr, 
Sir Thomas Maitland, who as governor of Malta lintl acquired the 
sobriquet of “ King Tom,” was not the man to foster the constitu- 
tional liberty of an infant state. The treaty lequircd, with ques- 
tionable wisdom, that ii constitution should he established, and 
this was Rccordingl}^ done ; but its practical value may be judged 
of from the fact that the budget presented to tbe assembly ol repre- 
sentatives in 1840, without risk of discovery, consisted of so much 
blank paper, — duly bound, it is tnic, in pmple velvet. The con- 
stitution, which came into force in January 1818, placed the ad- 
ministration in tho hands of a senate of six membozs and a legisla- 
tive assembly of foity mcnibeis; but the real authority was vested 
in tho commissioner, who was able diiectly to prevent any tiling, 
and indirectly to effect almost anything, Sir l^lomas Maitland 
was not slow' to exorcise the control thus permitted liiin, tliougli on 
the wliolo he did so for tlic benefit of tho islands. The construction 
of roads, tho abolition of diicct taxes and of tho system of farming 
the church lands, the securing of impartial admiiiislralion of justice, 
and the establishment of outicationnl institutions are among tho 
sonuces ascribed to his efibrts. Tliesc, however, made less iuipics- 
sion on the Heptancsiaiis than his despotic character and the 
mcasui'cs wdiich no took to prevent them giving assistance in the 
Greek war of indepondenco in 1821. He was succeeded in 1823 by 
General Sir Frederick Adams, w’ho in the main carried out the same 
polic}*', though lie sliow’cd more favour to the nristociacy. It was 
under his government that tJie now fortifications ol Corfu began to 
be constructed, and that some of the most impoitaut public woiks 
w'hich still do honour to the English protectoiate weie undertaken. 
In Cephalonia the credit belongs, however, to Colonel Kapier, one of 
the most able and arbitrary Englishmen w'ho had to do witli the 
islazzds. ^ Lord Nugent, wdio hecamo commissioner in 1832, began 
by allowing tho parliament gi eater fieedom, but was aftoiwards 
compelled to revert to the ju’cvious metliod of manngoment. Sir 
Howard Douglas, his successor (1836--1S41), had a stormy redgn. 
He ruled with a firm, too often ivith a liigli liniul; ami he was met 
by continual intrigues, contentions, and calumnic':. The nariiameut 
was prorogued in 1831, 1841, and 1842, the principal exponent of 
the opp^osition being tho famous Mustoxidi (ivho died in 1861). A 
.ON inaugurated by Jlr Mackenzie 

(1841-43), but Ins jvlations to the home Government, rendcicd 
more emmri'asmng hy a bold act of liis ow'ii, led to liis speedy resig- 
nation. Seaton (1843-49) was induced by the Eiu'opean dis- 

turbances of 1848 to propose and urge on a number of iin] 5 ortant 
reforms in the constitution ; and in 1848 liberty of the press was 
gmnted by statute. Freedom of election, both iiavliamentary and 
nniincipal, a large extezi&ion of the francirisc, and the restoiation 
ot voting by ballot were among tlic concessions of 1849. The 
assembly (the nintli) first elected under the extended franchise had 
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half of the State is overlaid by the different members of 
the Carboniferous formation, with here and there frag- 
ments of Cretaceous beds, which have survived the enor- 
mous erosion to which the surface has everywhere been 
subjected. 

Minerals . — ^It is estimated that about 7000 square miles 
are underlaid by the Coal-measures. 'Within this area coal 
beds of workable thickness and quality have been found 
at Fort Dodge, Moingona, Des !Moines, and Oskaloosa, 
where they are being extensively worked. The coal is 
bituminous, no anthracite having been found in the State. 
The north-eastern part of Iowa is included within the 
great lead region of the Upper Slississippi ; and, although 
the palmy days of the mines of that region are over, the 
product is yet very important. The ore, which is galena, 
is found in pockety deposits in the limestones of the 
Silurian formation. These deposits vary immensely in 
size, and in general extend to no great depth, and therefore 
cannot be relied upon for permanence. 

Climate . — ^The climate resembles in its essential features 
that of the rest of the prairie States, excepting that to- 1 
wards the west the aridity of the atmosphere and the 
decreased rainfall characteristic of the great plains begin 
to be perceptible. The annual rainfall ranges from 24 to 
44 inches, with an average of about 36 inches, the south- 
eastern portion receiving the greatest amount, and the 
western part the least. The mean annual temperature 
ranges from 42' to 52° Fahr., the summer mean from 66 ° 
to ^9 and the winter mean from 14° to 27° showing a 
difference between the summer and winter temperatures 
of 52 The highest single observed temperatures have 
been 95 to 105 , and the lowest 18° to 33° below zero, ! 
an extreme range of about 125°. The south-eastern por- | 
tion has the mildest and most equable temperature, as well . 
as the greatest rainfall Northward and westward the . 
temperature becomes lower and extremes greater. 

extremely fertile, whether drift, bluff, 
or alluviaL The drift, whose name explains its origin 
covers the greater part of the State. It is a dark loam, 1 
uf in depth, and of almost inexhaustible fertility. 
The bluff sod or loess occupies the country bordering upon 
the valley of the Missouri It is supposed to be a subaerial 
deposit, brought by the prevalent westerly winds from the 


plains of Nebraska and Dakota, and deposited here near 
the borders of the humid region. It has a great depth, 
reaching 200 feet in some instances, and is everywhere 
extremely rich. The alluvual soil, found in the valleys and 
bottom-lands, is the deposit of the streams, and varies in 
composition with the countiy which the streams have 
traversed above. Much of it on the Missouri and its 
branches is composed of loess, while that on the Mississippi 
is mainly altered drift deposits. 

Agriculture . — ^The agricultural interest is b}’ far the 
largest and most important of the State. In the produc- 
tion of Indian corn it ranks second, and of wheat fifth, 
among the States of the Union. The following table, 
taken from the report of the department of agriculture, 
shows the amount of the agricultural products for 1879; — 



Kumber of 
ncrcs un<l**r 
each Giop 

Product. 

Value. 

AvcraRc 
yield per 
acre. 

Indian Corn . ... 

4,873,400 

Bn^IicIs 

185,1S9.*200 

? 

44.445,408 

nuiiicis. 

38*0 

'Wheat 

3,214,100 

32,786,880 

30,163,930 

10*2 

Kye j 

23,400 

36.5,040 

197.122 

15-6 

Oats j 

1,034,900 

1 37,256,400 

8,568.972 

SG 

Bariev ; 

195,000 

4,290,000 

1.930,500 

22 

Buckwheat .... | 

8,000 

144,000 

99.300 

IS 

Potatoes » 

105,700 

9,090.200 

2,908,864 

I S6 

H-iy 1 

2.314,286 

Tuns 

3, .564, 000 

16.180,560 

Toua. 


The numbers of different classes of live stock were — 
horses, 778,400; mules, 44,700; milch cows, 724,500; 
other cattle, 1,370,400 ; sheep, 454,400 ; hogs, 2,778.400. 
In number of horses Iowa ranks as the fifth, of milch 
cow a and other cattle tliird, and of hogs second, amon*T 
me States. ^ average value of cleared fariuin^i* land in 
1879 W'as $27*30 per acre; of timber land, 
839*36. The increased value of the latter is due to the 
scarcity of forests. The average monthly wages paid to 
agricultural labourers during the same year was $23*26; 
average daily wages, on transient employment, $ 2 * 01 . 

Manufadures. The manufacturing industries have not 
yet readied a high degree of development. Those branches 
connected with agriculture have natumlly made most ad- 
vance. The following statistics, from the results of the 


Indnstries, 

ISSO. 

Number 
of Kstab- 
lisbments. 

Capital. 

Greatest 
number of 
Hands em- 
ployed at any 
one time dur- 
ing the Tear. 

Average 
day's 
waces for 
n Skilled 
Mechanic. 

' / 

xVverage 
da>*s 
Wages 
for an 

Oi dmary 
Laboni er. 

Tot.il amount 
paid fn 'wnircs 
during tlie Year. 

ftAUJLtiiUU Ui LJJ 

Materials. 

luausbrie 

Products. 

Agricultural implementt, 

Boots and shoes . 

58 

543 

276 

374 

237 

701 

832 

151 



$1,085,530 
477,077 
474,614 
531,660 
742,633 
i ,9o0, o60 
5,035,440 
1,150,786 

• . • 

1075 

1025 

2760 

2664 

897 

3025 

5886 

1384 

2 '06 
176 
j 2-08 
2-06 
1-50 
2*09 

1- SS 

2- 00 

1 26 
1*2.3 
1*17 
1*34 
*95 
1*14 
1*23 
1*17 

$235,335 

253,681 

370,929 

536,924 

127.430 

84.5,714 

1,399,779 

509,529 

$559,861 

445,443 

227,637 

1,397,845 

1,087,645 

16,567,552 

3,808,696 

525.536 

$1,148,872 

1,179,811 

93.5,507 

2,175,346 

1,555,188 

21,062,744 

6,403,940 

1,431,589 

Bricks and tiles... 

Carpentering and bnijding.. 

Cheese and butter 

Flouring and grist miU products.. 
Lumber, san-n and planed .... 
Printing and publishing 

Commimicaiion. — Pnr m no 


lowa is dependent almc 
railroads and its two bounding rivers. 

In 18Rn^ around the 'jues moines rapids 


stock of "$6^000,00? 

invested^ railroad °e^Sded^S?M ;000 % 

cent, were net earnings. Tlii^ is bnfc ^ I P,®"" 
capital stock. ^ ^ ^ P®’^ on the 

rne currency, there were m operation in Iowa 

/ 


outstandfmr n* 1 capital of $5,837,000, and an 

S trut $4,697,314; 60 State banks 

Stoo ?fi7 $2,521,985, holding 

inga capital tf^ 8 ? 5 S 3 V 54 ^ represent- 

$7 017 ROR . ^'',j^o3,i54, with deposits amounting to 

IIr irv^ ^**'^5 ^ banks, with a capital of 

8 8 , 16 1 , having deposits amounting to 8208,018 ^ 

as the executirp three departments, known 

Tl,! ^^^^““^''^^’ieg^slative, and judicial. 

lieutenanfc-m!^i- ° ^ executive department are the governor, 

sZSenfp .^^1 ^^^ditor, traasurer; 

State land nffl P“^J‘c instruction, and register of the 
btate land offica All these officers are elated by the 
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people, the term of ofSce .bciog in each case tvro years. 
So one is eligible for the office of governor or lieutenant- 
governor who is less than thirty yeats of age, or has not 
been a citizen of the United States and of the State for at 
least two years. The governor is commander-in-chief of 
the militia. He has the power of filling vacancies in office 
in cases for which the law does nob otherwise provide, of 
calling the general assembly to meet in extra session, of 
vetoing laws passed by the general assembly, and of 
pardoning persons convicted of any crime excepting treason. 
The licatenant-govcmor is ex officio president of the State 
senate: and, in the event of the death, resignation, or 
removal of the governor, he assumes his office. 

The legislative department is vested in the general 
assembly, which consists of a senate and house of repre- 
^entativesL The former consists of not more than bO 
sc’ntors, who are elected for terms of four years. Each 
senator nui»t be at least twenty-five years of age, and 
must be a citizen of the State, The house of representa- 
tives consists of not more than 100 representatives. Their 
term of office is two years. A representative must have 
attained the age of twenty-one years. The general as- 
sembly meets ot Des Moines (which since 1857 has been 
the capital), and holds a regular session once in two years. 

Tiic judicial department comprihcs a supreme court and 
district and circuit courts. Its officers are the judges of the 
several courts, clerk and reporter of the supreme court, 
attomev-general and district attorneys, all of \vhoin arc 
elected" by the people. The supreme court consists of 
four jiiducs, whoso term of office is six years. The senior 
in olficc^is the chief justice. The State is divided into a 
certain number of judicial districts^ in each of which arc 
elected every four year^ a judge of tho district and of tho 
circuit court and a di-stricb attorney. The latter is the 
prosecuting attorney for his district. 

The representation of the State in tho national congress 
consists of two senators, chosen by joint ballot of the two 
houses of the general assembly, and of nine representatives, 
elected directly by the people of the congressional districts. 

The State is divided into ninety-nine counties. Their 
officers are all elected by the people, and the tenure of 
office is two vears. They are— three, five, or seven super- 
visors (who collectively form a “board of supervisors’ ), an 
auditor, a clerk of the' district and circuit courts, a sherift, 
treasurer, recorder, superintendent of schools, coroner, and 
surveyor. The board of supervisors have authority over 
the property of the county, levy Stale and county taxes, 
and keep in repair roads and bridges.^ Each county is 
divided into civil townships, which are in most cases b 
miles square, corresponding with the congressional or 
survey townships of the general land system. Each town- 
ship is under a civil government, administered by three 
tnistces,a clerk, an assessor of taxes, and two or more justices 
of the peace and constables. All these officers we elected 
by the people, and all, with the exception of the justices 
of the peace, whose term is two years, serve for one year 
only. The trustees are the general managers of the afiaira 
of the ton-nship They are the judges of election, and 
have charge of fences and roads, and the care of the poo^ 
Cities and towns, when incorporated, are not removed 

from the jurisdiction of the township officers. 

Fa f tee of Proper/t/. ^Tlic preliminaiy results o! the tentU 
cen'ms {18S0) show the following figures Tegardmg the wealth. 


debt, and taxation of the State :■ 

As^e^ed vahiation. of real estate .... .... 

ff perssonal property 

Total* assessed valuation 

Amount of State tax " • 

county tax 

State debt in 1879 

Bonded debt of counties 

All other debt 


. §296,254,842 
.. 101,268,422 
, 397,522,764 
827,305 
4,280.091 
545,485 
2,607,211 
325,165 


Judging from returns of true valuation of real estate from a 
few counties, scattered over the State, the true valuation of le^ 
estate must he not far from .§900,000,000. It is imiwssible to make 
an estimate of the true valuation of personal property. 

State is divided into school distnets, each civil 
township coDstituftig one, with such incorporated cities and towns 
as may so elect The support of the educational system is derived 
from the proceeds from all sales of State lands, 5* per cent of all 
proceeds from sales of land belonging to the general Government 
within the State, a county tax of not less than 1 mill nor more 
than 24 mills on the dollar, and a district tax of not more thmi 
14 per cent upon the assessed valuation of the property within 
the school district Besides these, there are several other minor 
sources of revenue. The amount of the school district tax for 
18S0 was .§3,704,465, and the county tax for schools, §409,110, 
giving a total ta.vation for support of schools of §4,113,575. The 
total valuation of school property is estimated at §12,197,395. 
The total school district debt, all which is bonded, is §1,125,138. 
The schools are graded, and classified as primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and high schools. The law permits a high school in 
each county. 

The State snpnorts one univerrity, located at Iowa Cify. It com- 
prises academical, normal, medical, and law departments. The State 
also supports a school of agriculture and the mechanical arts, located 
near Ames, iu Story county. There arc also several colleges supported 
by religious denominations, the greater number of them belonging 
to the ^lethodists, theological seminaries, and a college under the 
direction of the Norwegian Luther Simod. 

Popi'h/iem. ~^Tbo inhabitants of the State in 1880 numbered 
1,624,620, a gain of 36 per cent on the number of 1870. The fol- 
lowing tables sliow the growth of the population since 1840, and 
give deUuls of its distributiou in 1870 and 1880 . — 



White. 

Coloured. 

Total 

Increase 

pereexit. 

1840 

3850 

3860 

1870 

1580 

42,924 

191,881 

673,779 

1,388.207 

1,614,510 

18S 

330 

1069 

5813 

9953 

43,112 

192,214 

674,913 

1,194,020 

1,624,620 

316 

251 

77 

36 



18=0. 

percentage 

1S70. 

Percentage. 

Males . 

S48.234 

52 

625,917 

52i 

Females.. . 

776,386 

48 

568,103 


Natives 

1,363,132 

84 

089,328 

83 

Foreigners. ... 

261,488 

16 

204,692 

17 


The den^tyof the population is 30 inhahitants P®" 

Excluding the cities of 10,000 inhabitants and upn-atds (the urban 
nopulation), this densitj' is reduced to 27. 

® The principal cities of the State, mth their population in 1880, 
arc as follows : — 


Dt 3 Moines 

Liihuque 

Burlington 

Conneit Bluffs> 18,0a9 


Keokuk 

Cellar Rapids . . 16,104 

Clinton 

Ottumwa. ^ . 6,004 

Muscatine (estimated) .. 8,294 


of Iowa, was placed Territory of AVisconsin was 


region 

Indians 


non and tnbes oi 

^^T^riret^ite settlements ivithin the State were made 

hSfrom that time been rapid and steady. > 

TOWA city, the capital of Johnson County, Iowa, 

AM the Iowa nver, and on tne - 

Pacific Eailroad, 130 has been 

seat of the State unirere Pi positiou among 

open to both sexes, and study and 

western colleges, both as_ "^^^tendance. The population, 
the number of students m ff,,Q j 

Such in 1870 was 5914, numbered ‘ 
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IPEGAC17A2THA. The root used in medicine under 
this name is obtained from Cephaelis Ipeccicii(inh<x, A. 
Ricli., a small shrubby plant of the natural order GincJio- 
nacex. It is a native of Brazil, growing in clumps or 
patches in moist shady forests from 8 ° to 22 ° S. lat., and 
is believed to extend to the Bolivian province of Chiquitos, 
and the valley of Cauca in New Granada. The drug of 
commerce is procured chiefly from the region lying between 
the towns of Cuyaba, Villa Bella, Villa hlaria, and 
Diamantina in the province of Matto Grosso, and near the 
German colony of Philadelphia, north of Bio Janeiro. 
Ipecacuanha, although in common use in Brazil, was not 



Ipec.'icuanlia Plant, 
employed in Europe previous to 1672. In France within 
a few years after that date it formed the chief ingredient 
m a remedy for dysentery, the secret of the composition of 
which was purchased by the French Government for 1000 
louis dor, and made public in 1688. The botanical source 
of ^ecacuanha was not accurately known until 1800. 

The mode of obtaining the root is thus described by 
Weclfiell. The collector or poayero grasps the whole of the 
stems of the poarja or ipecacuanha plant in one hand, and 
loosens the roots by inserting a stick obliquely under them, 
to which IS given a see-saw motion; the adhering soil is then 
shaken oft, and the root placed in a bag. A poayero 
collects on the average about 10 to 12 Ib of the root in a 
n s^etimes as much as 30 lb, or as little as 6 lb 
or 8 Ib. The root requires to be dried rapidly; it is 
therefore spread out lu the sunshiue as much as possible, 
and at night is covered over to shield it from the^ow 

circumsta/ t 

becomes dry, and is then broken up, sifted to remy*T. 
or d.rt, and packed in - eerone ,» ortttlT 


IPECACUANHA 

The root is gathered during the whole of the year, but in 
less quantity during the rainy season on account of the 
difiiculty of drying the root As imported, about three 
packages out of four are damaged by sea-vvater or damp. 
The root appears to be possessed of very great vitality, for 
in 1869 M*Nab, the late curator of the Botauical Gardens 
of Edinburgh, discovered that so small a portion ns an 
inch of the annulated root, placed in suitable soil, would 
throw out a leaf-bud and develop into a fresh plant, while 
Liudsay, a gardener in the same establishment, proved that 
even the leaf-stalk is capable of producing roots and buds; 
hence there is but little probability of the plant being 
destroyed in its native habitat. The great 'value of the 
drug in dysentery, and its rapid increase in price from an 
average of 2s. 9id. per lb in 1850 to about 8 s. 9d. per lb 
in 1870, led to attempts to acclimatize tbc plant in India, 
which, however, have not hitherto proved to be a commercial 
success, owing to the difiiculty of finding suitable spots for 
its cultivation, and to its slowness of grow’th. Like other 
dimorphic plants, ipecacuanha ripens seeds best when cross- 
fertilized, and presents various forms. Two of these have 
been described by Professor Balfour of Edinburgh, one 
distinguished by having a woody stem, firm elliptic or oval 
leaves, with wavy margins and few hairs, and the other by 
an herbaceous stem, and leaves less coriaceous in texture, 
more hairy, and not wavy at the margins. This diversity of 
form is most apparent in young plants, and tends to dis- 
appear with age. 

Ipecacuanha root occurs in pieces about 2 or 3 lines- 
in thickness, of a greyish-browm or reddish-brown tint 
externally, having a ringed or annulated surface, and ex- 
hibiting a white or greyish interior and a hard wiry centre. 
It has a faint rather musty odour, and a bitterish tasta 
It is usually mixed with more or less of the slender subter- 
ranean stem, which has a very thin bark, and is thus 
easily distinguished from the root. The activity of the 
drug resides chiefly in the cortical portion, and hence 
the presence of the stem diminishes its value. The 
variety imported from New Granada and known as Car- 
tagena ipecacuanha diflers only in its larger size and in 
being less conspicuously annulated. Ipecacuanha owes 
its properties to the presence of rather less than I per 
cent, of the alkaloid emetine, which, with the exception 
of traces, occurs only in the cortical portion of the root. 
The formula assigned to emetine has been variously stated. 
by difierent chemists, that published bj’ Lefort and Wnrtz 
in 1877 is C 0 SH 4 QN 0 O 5 . Emetine is a white powder, 
turning brown on exposure to light, and softening at 70° C. 
(158° Fahr.). It is precipitated from its solution by tannin 
and nitrate of potassium, and is soluble in chloroform, but 
only slightly so in ether. A solution containing only -irffW 
part of emetine has been shown by Power to become of an 
intense and permanent yellow colour when treated with a 
solution of chlorinated lime and a little acetic acid. 
Emetine exists in the root in combination with ipecacuanhic 
acid, which according to Reich is a glucoside. It is 
amorphous, bitter, and very hygroscopic. The root contains 
also about 37 per cent, of starch, a large quantity of pectin, 
and small proportions of resin, fat^ albumen, and ferment- 
able and crystallizable sugar. 

Ipecacuanha is one of the safest and most valuable 
emetics, being more suitable for administering to children 
than any^ other. ^ The amount required to produce its 
efiect varies considerably, children as a rule being more 
tolerant than adults : according to Ringer, thirty grains is 
dose^ for an adult, twenty grains for young 
children. Its action is rather slow, taking place in from 
20 minutes to half an hour after ingestion. Minute 
quantities of the drug, on the contrary, such as drop doses. 

I ^ ipecacuanha wine every hour or three times a day, 
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accor^g to the urgency of the case, have the effect of 
checking vomiting arising from natural causes. The 
nauseating and emetic properties of ipecacuanha are 
believed to be due to its influencing the peripheral ter- 
minations of the pneumogastric nerve, since it produces 
vomiting even if injected into the blood. In nauseating 
doses it acts both as a diaphoretic and antispasmodia It 
is also a stimulant or irritant of the mucous membranes, 
^ and is hence classed as an expectorant, and used success- 
fully in cough, bfonchitis, gastric catarrh, and diarrhoea. 
Some individuals are so sensitive to the action of 
ipecacuanha as to suffer, even on smelling the drug on 
entering a room where it is kept, all the symptoms of 
coryza, hay fever, or bronchitis. In large doses of from 
60 to 90 grains, repeated if required in 10 or 12 hours, — 
the patient Ijdng on his back to prevent sickness or nausea, 
— ^it is found to be one of the most valuable remedies in 
dysentery, especially in the epidemic and sporadic forms 
met with in tropical and malarious countries. Externally 
applied in the form bf ointmeat, ipecacuanha causes con- 
siderable irritation, followed by the appearance of pustules 
and ulceration. In doses of one-eighth to one-sixth of a 
grain it acts as a stomachic, and probably increases the 
gastric secretions. 

Other plants to \rliich the name of ipecacuanha has been popularly 
applied are American Ipecacuanha {fixllcnia slipidacca, Spreng.), 
Wild Ipecacnanlia {Bitphorlia Ipecacuanha^ L.), Bastard Ipe- 
cacuanha {Asclcpins curassarnca, L.), Guiana IpccacnaiLha (Boer- 
havia dccinnhcnSj yahl), Venezuela Iiiecacnanha {Sarcostemma 
gJaucitm^ ILB.), and Ipecacuanha des Allemands {Vincctcxieum 
offeinaU^ 3IoenciL ). All these possess emetic properties to a greater 
or less degree. 

The term ppntjtt is applied in Brazil to emetic roots of several 
genera belonging to the natural orders Cinchonacese^ ViolaccsCf and 
Polygalacesiy and hence several different roots have from time to 
time bien sent over to England as ipecacuanha ; but none of them 
possesses the ringed or annulated appearance of the true drug. Of 
these the roots of lonidUem Ipecacuanha^ We:sA.^Bichardsonias€(ibra^ 
St. HiL, and Psyckotria emctieay Iffutis, are those which have 
most frequently been exported from Brazil Isew Granada. 

See Pkarmacographia, 2d ed., pp. 370-376; Bentley and 
Trimen, Medicinal Plants^ 20 ; hlartius, Systema Matcrisc Medicm 
Brasihensis, p. 91-94 ; Binger, ffandhooh of TkcropeiilicSj Sth 
ed., p. 406; Bartholow, Materia Medica and Therapcvtics, pp. 
423-42S. {£.'31, H.) 

IPEjC (? 12,000) (Slavonic, Petcha \ Albanian, P^ja ; 
Latin, Pesctum\ a town of Upper Albania, in the Turkish 
eyalet of Uskub, situated in the upper valley of the Drin 
between the mountains Feklen and Kopriouik. A small 
stream, bearing like several others in the Balkan peninsula 
the name of Bistritza (the bright or clear), flows through 
the town. On one of the neighbouring heights is situated 
the monsistery of Ipek, founded by Archbishop Arsenins 
in the 13th century, and famous as the ancient seat of the 
patriarch of the Servian Church. The buildings are 
surrounded by thick walls, and comprise a large central 
church (Our Lady s), and two side chapels (the MartjTs 
and St Demetrius), each surmounted by a leaden cupola. 
The church dates from the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Among its numerous objects of interest are the body of 
Archbishop Nicodemus, the white marble tombs of Ar- 
senins and other chiefs of the Servian Church, and the 
white marble throne on which the patriarchs were crowned. 
Tlie side chapels have stained glass windows. According 
to some authorities, Ipek occupies the site of Dioclea, 
destroyed by the Bulgarians in the 11th century. ^ In the 
Turkish administration it is the seat of a pasha with two 
tails, and at one time the pashalik had become almost an 
hereditary government- The population of the town was 
calculated by Boud (183^, IS-to) at 8000 and by Dr 
lluUcr (1S44) at 12,000. Jourishitch, the Servian author, 
states the number of houses at 4000- In the recent 
troubles of Turkey Ipek has suffered, and in 1876 the 
Turkish officials closed the monastery. 
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general who flourished in 

the earlier half of the 4ih century rc., owes Lis fame 
much to the improvemeuts which he made in the accoutrei^ 
ments of the peltasts or light-armed troops as to hh 
numerous victories gained by their aid. Increasinrr the 
length of their javelins and swords, substiluiin" linen 
corselete for their heavy coats-of-mail, and introducing the 
use of light shoes, called after him J2)7ticr(ttidesj he increased 
greatly the rapidity with which these troops could make 
the sadden fomys that were so common in the militaiy 
tactics of the time. With his peltasts Iphicra tes seriously 
injured the allies of the Lacedtemonians in the Corinthian 
war, and in 392 succeeded in dealing a heavy blow at once 
to the vanity and the prestige of the Spartans, by almost 
annihilating a body of their famous hoplites. Following 
up his success, be took city after city for the Athenians; 
but his arrogance procured his txuasfer from Corinth to the 
Hellespont, whither, however, his success followed him. 
About 378 he accepted a command under the Persians in 
^gyP^ aiifl on his return thence to Athens commanded an 
expedition in 373 for the relief of Corcyra, which wa*^ 
menaced by the Lacedemonians. On the peace of 371, 
Iphicrates seems to have returned to Thrace, and some- 
what tarnished his fame by siding with his father-in-law. 
King Cotys, in a war against Athens for the possession 
of the entire Chersonese. The Athenians, however, soon 
pardoned him and gave him a joint command in the social 
war. For his conduct in this position he was impeached; 
after his acquittal he lived quietly at Athens. 1?hc date 
of his death is unknown. 

See Behdantz, VUec IpldcratiSj Chahria:, ct Timoiheu 

IPHIGENEIA is the heroine of several famous Greek 
legends. >She is generally said to be the daughter of 
Agamemnon, and is also cdled Iphianassa, though the two 
are distinguished by Sophocles and by the writer of the 
Cypria. Agamemnon had offended Artemis, who there- 
fore prevented the Greek fleet from sailing for Troy, and 
could be appeased only by the sacrifice of his daughter. 
According to some accounts the sacrifice wa.s completed, 
according to others Artemis carried away the maiden to 
be her priestess in the Tauric Chersonese, and substituted 
for her a hind. In this new countiy it was her dnty to 
sacrifice to the goddess all strangers; and as Orestes came 
in search of her she was about to sacrifice him, when a 
happy recognition took place. These legends show how 
closely the heroine is associated with the cultus of Artemfe, 
and with the human sacrifices which accompanied it in 
older times before the Hellenic spirit liad modified the 
barbarism of this borrowed religion. They bring into 
connexion the different places in which this goddess was 
worshipped ; and, as Attica was one of her chief scats, 
Iphigencia is sometimes called a daughter of Theseus. At 
Comana in Cappadocia, ouc^ of the chief homes of the 
goddess in her more barbaric form, there was a priestly 
family Orestiadre ; aud Iphigencia and Orestes arc named 
as the founders of Artemis worship in Sparta and Attica, 
as well as in many parts of A'^ia 3ritinp and Italy fsec 
Preller, Gricrk IfytJioL, 3d cd., i. 250). At Hermione 
Artemis was worshipped with the epithet Iphigencia. 

this showing the heroine to be in the la^fc rc-ort a fonn 

of that goddess. Iphigencia is a favourite subject in Grt 
literature aud art. She is the heroine of two 
Euripides: but none of the many other tragedte- fonndci 
on her story Lave been preserved. In { iintings .*• ‘C 
freauently occurs ; and the picture by Tim'ir.tht.-rcprc-ct.t- 
int: Aaamemnon biding Lis face at Ltr sicrifi^e was vnt, of 
iLe famous works of antiquity. 
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IPSWICH 


IPSWICH (50,000), Old Eng. Gippeswic, the county 
town of Suffolk, 68 miles north-east of London by rail, stands 
on a gentle ascent above the left bank of the Gipping, 
which widens here into the Orwell estuary. Its lower and 
older portion, irregularly built, retains some curious speci- 
mens of ancient domestic architecture, as Sparrowe’s House 
(1567), with quaint emblematic mouldings of Charles II. ’s 
reign, Archdeacon’s Place (1471), and Wolsey’s Gateway 
(1528), sole relic this of one of those “twins of learning,” 
the colleges of Christ Church and Ipswich. The public 
buildings, however, are one and all of them modern. The 
town-hall (1868) is an imposing edifice in the Venetian 
style, surmounted by a clock-tower 120 feet high, and 
beautified with statues and medallions. Close by, and 



pretty chapel, has 6 masters and 85 boys, aud is endowed 
with 11 scholarships of an aggregate yearly value of £302. 
Fourteen board schools had an average attendance of 2426 
in May 1880, when there were twenty-two other elementary 
schools, attended by 3130 children. The older of the 
I sixteen churches are all of them towered flint- work struct 
tures, w'holly or mainly Perpendicular in style, wdth the 
exception of St Peter’s (restored and enlarged in 1877), 
which is Decorated. They include St Margaret’s (restored 
1846-74), with a beautiful oak Tudor roof, elaborately 
painted temp. William and Mary ; St Matthews (restored 
1860), St Lawrence (1431 ; restored 1858) ; and St 
Clement’s (restored 1860-80), containing the tdmb of 
Eldred, an early circumnavigator. St Michael’s (1880) is a 
wholly new erection in Early English style, and three other 
churches have practically been rebuilt— St Mary-le-Tower 
(1863-66), rich in oak carving and painted glass, -puth a 
tower and spire J 76 feet high, and a peal of twelve bells; 
St Helen’s (1877-78), also with a spire; and St Mary 
(1871) at Stoke, a suburb south of the Gii)ping. Of non- 
established places of worship the Roman Catholic church 
of St Pancras (1863) is the most noticeable, a late First 
Pointed edifice with a richly carved reredos and a lofty 
fldche. Ipswich has two finely planted arboretums, the 
upper one of which is public ; alongside stretches Christ 
Church park, with its picturesque Tudor mansion (1549). 
j There are shady walks too, betw^een the river and a 
I wet dock, w'hich, formed in 1842 at a cost of £130,000 
covers 32 acres, and admitted vessels drawing 14 feet! 
Under an Act obtained in 1877 the commissioners have 
expended £80,000 more in making a new entrance lock, 
to admit vessels drawing 18 feet, in erecting public ware-* 
houses, and in deepening and impioviug the river. 

vessels of 54,353 tons entered from, and 89 of 
Lnff to foreign countiies and British possessions: 

w 152,161, and cleared 1792 of 118,624 
tons Ihere were 125 vessels of 9779 tons, besides 23 fishing boats, 
belonging to the port on 31st December of tlift year 
m which the customs jevcnue amounted to £20,828, the chief im- 

Fron’’ cotton seed, maize, barley, 

on, and iron pyrites; the exiioiis, "wheat, malt, iionr, artificial 

SS OnroinS.«\W manufactured 

in t ie?vm-ld Bansomes, Sims, & Head, the greatest 

'iv^ acres, and employing over 1400 nands 
felnphuildmg (27 vessels of 1965 tons during 1875-79) hreSne 

Insivieli ro+nP artificial stone, are the leading industries. 

aSrreaoSm^nn^IF parliament. The borough has 

■» «e.Md in 1864 «dalli.Ue. Iho pre- 

harin°W?i T ’ Fv* fiist mentioned in histoiy as 

been plundered hj’- Northmen in 991 and 1000 Lvine- out 

SniSTits^iriSiX ?he 

John (1199i : the -.T. . 1 ^barter 



Plan of Ipswich. 
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and Ipswich was run Juno 29, ]846. It was in 1860 that 
the town was incorporated as a municipality, and in the 
same year was held the iirst session of the supiomo court. 
Tho railway to Brisbane was opened in 1876. The value 
of ratable property is estimated at about ^350, 000. In 
1871 the population of Ipswich w^as 4820; in 1876, in 
eluding tho suburbs, it was 7734. 

IQUIQUE, a seaport town of Peru, in tho department 
of Tarapaca, in 20® 12' S. lat. In the twenty-five years 
from 1850 to 1875 it rose from a more fishing village to 
be a place of from 18,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. This 
rapid growth was solely tho result of tho trade in tho 
nitrate of soda which is found in oidiaustloss abundance in 
the neighbouring country, and of which during tho five years 
1874 to 1878 there was annually exported from tho pro- 
vince, by way of Iquiquo, Mejillones, Junin, and Fisagua, 

‘ an average of 276,811 tons. About 60 or 70 tons of iodine 
are also manufactured in the nitrate of soda factories, vary- 
ing in proof from 95 to 98 per cent. There entered and 
cleaicd in 1877 253 vessels, of which 142 were English, 
the total burden being 138,064 tons. As tliere is no 
cultivable land in tbe vicinity, all provisions have to bo 
imported. In 1875 the town was laid waste by a conflag- 
ration; and it had hardly begun to recover from this 
disaster when it was visited in 1877 by a series of earth- 
quakes. Tho wooden houses which fell at the first shock 
took fire, and while the firemen were endeavouring to 
extinguish tho flames a huge wave rushed in and carried 
off their engines. Tho people suffered severely both from 
hunger and thirst, as the principal stove and tho water 
condensers were both destroyed. Tho total damage 
was estimated at £800,000. In 1878 there were only 
7000 or 8000 people in tbe town, which, however, has 
been rebuilt with greater attention to solidity of architecture 
and regularity of plam 

IRAK ADJEMI (i.e., Persian Irak), also called JebaIi 
(Arabic, mountains) and Eoiustan (Xlindustani, moun- 
tain-land), is the most important of tho eleven provinces 
of Persia, comprising the larger part of tho western half of 
tho country, or upwards of 138,280 square miles. To tho 
north lie Azorbijan, Ghilan, and Masiindcran, to tho cast 
Khomsan, to the south Parsistan and Khuzistan, and to tho 
west Ardilan and Luristan. Tho mountains for tho most 
part rim west and east, or north-west and south-east. Among 
die important valloys aro those of llamadan, Ispahan, and 
Yezdikhastb Tho principal river — ^though it only belongs 
to Irak Adjemi in the middle part of its course — is tlio Kizil 
Uezou or Sefid Eud, which drains about 25,000 square 
miles of country, rising between Hamadan and Tabriz, in 
that part of tho Kurdistan highlands which bears tho name 
ofBeschPannakorPontchangusht (Fivc-Eiiiger Mountain), 
flowing north-north-east and then east to its junction until 
the Ilasht Eud, and finally breaking through tho Elburz 
range and finding its way to tho Caspian. The rest of the 
rivers for the most part flow towards the Great Salt Desert, 
which forms pait of tho wide enstorii plain that stretches 
eastward into Khorasan. Tho following are points whose 
position 1ms been fixed. Teheran, tho capital, 35® 40' 
39" N. lat, 51® 24' 54" K long. ; Kum, 34® 39' K. Int., 
6J® 53' 54" E. long. ; Kushan, 34® N. lat, 51® 26' 39" E. 
long; Ispahan, 33° 37' 30" 2v. lat, and 51® 39' E. long. 
The name Irak Adjemi is a modern one, and Ee 3 *nnud 
confesses that he knows no other origin of its use than tlio 
fact that tho Seljukids who reigned over Irak and boro 
tho title of Sultan el Irak were also rulers of tho Jcbal. 
The country corresponds in large part to the ancient Media. 

IRAK ARAB!, or Irak el Arabt, to which tho name i 
Irak is more properly applied, is the district between tho i 
Tigris and Euphrates, and from the Euphrates west to the j 
desert, its northern limit being from Anah on tho Euplnatcs ! 
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n? 5 °T corresponds to the land of 

ChaWaja or Lower Mesopotamia. Tlicio is a town Irak in 
the district, about 20 miles cast of tho EuDhmtcs. 

IRAWAIM, or luuAWAuny, tho principal river in the 
province of British Burmab, traversing tho I'egu division 
from ^ nor^ to south, Tho Irawadi is formed by tho 
junction of two streams Whoso source is as yet unknown 
m about 26® N. Int. The chief tributaries are the 
Mogoung, from tho westward, which throws its water into 
tho mam stream (hero 600 yards wide), in 24° 60' N. lat. 
and the Shwo If and Kyeng-dweng, Shortly after leaving 
the mouth of tho Mogoung it enters the firafc or upjier 
defile. Iloro the current is very lapid, and the return 
waters occasion violent eddies and whirlpools. AYhcn the 
river is at its lowest, no bottom is found oven at 40 
fathoms. After receiving tho Ta-jicng fiom the cast, it 
enters the second defile, which is exceedingly ificturesquc, 
tho stream winding in perfect stillness under high baio 
rocks rising sheer out of tho water. Paithor down tho 
Irawadi, and not far from JIandalay, is tho third or lounst 
defile. Tho banks aro covered at this point with dense 
vegetation, and slope down to tho water’s edge ; at places 
appear almost perpendicular but wooded heights. The 
course of tho Irawadi after receiving the wateis of tho 
MyiMigo and Tsagaing, as far ns 17® N. lat., is exceedingly 
tortuous ; tho British frontier is crossed in 19® 29' 3" N. 
lat., 95® 15' E, long., tho breadth of tho river hero being 
^ mile; about 11 miles lower down it is nearly 3 miles 
broad. At Akouk-toung, where a spur of tho Arakan hills 
ends in a precipice 300 feet high, tho river enters tbe delta, 
tho hills giving place to low alluvial plains, now piotected 
on tho west by embankments. From 17° K. lat. ibo 
Irawadi divides and subdivides, convciting tho lower 
portion of its valley into a network of intercommunicating 
tidal creeks. It reaches the sea in 16® 50' N, lot. and 95'" 
8' E. long., by nine principal mouths. The only ones used 
by sea-going ships are tho Basscin and Rangoon mouths. 
The aroa of tho catchment basin of tho Iiawadi is 168,000 
square miles ; its total length from its known source to the 
sea is about 900 miles, the Inst 240 of which arc in British 
territory. As far down as Akouk-toung in Ilonznda district 
its bed is rocky, but below this sandy and muddy. It is 
full of islands and sandbanks; its wateis are extremely 
muddy, and tho mud is cariied far out to soa. The river 
commences to rise in March ; about Juno it liscs raindlj’, 
and attains its maximum height about September, The 
total flood discimrgo for 1877 was 466,120,288,940 metro 
tons of 37 cubic feet. Tho liver is navigable at all seasons 
bj*" steamers of light draught as high as the first defile, and 
dining tho dry season for steamers di awing C feet ns f.nr ns 
the frontier. The chief tributaiies of tlio Imwndi in British 
territory are tho Tha-htiin (or Theug-dfin), the Tha-dc, and 
Thni-lai-dnu from the west; and tho Kyc-nf, Blnvotlnj', and 
Ka-weng from the cast. Below Akouk-toung on the west 
and Prome on the cast tho Irawadi icceivcs no tributaries 
of any importance. 

The broad channel of tho Irawadi has alua^'s been the 
sole means of coinniuuication between the interior and the 
seaboard. From time immemorial the piecioiis stone**, 
minerals, &c., of Upper Bunnnh, Siam, and the Giinc^sc 
frontier provinces have been brought down by this route. 
At tho present day tlic great bulk of the trade is in tho 
hands of the “ Irrawaddy Flotilla Comiiam','’ an important 
English canyiug firm ; but native boats still maintain a 
strenuous competition. The flotilla of the company con- 
sists of about sixty vessels, including both slcawcrs amt 
flats. They employ about 1770 hands, 
native, and distribute in unges upwards of XoOfiOO a 
Tear. Their headqimi tcis arc nt Rangoon, w hcncc stcnincr ^ 
run twice a week to Basscin, niul aKo to ^tnndaVi). 
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The latter service is continued twice a month to Bhamo, 
about 1000 miles from the sea. The principal articles 
carried up stream are Manchester piece goods, rice, salt, 
hardware, and silk. The articles carried down stream are 
raw cotton, catch, india-rubber, jade, spices, precious 
stones, timber, earth-oil, and dry crops, such as wheat and 
pease. The value of the trade either way is roughly esti- 
mated at about Ih millions sterling. The total number 
of native boats on*the Irawadi is returned at about 8000. 
They carry a large proportion of the heaty articles of 
commerce, especially cutch and earth-oiL 

IRBIT, a town of European Russia in the government 
of Perm, 70 miles north-east of Ekaterinburg, at the conflu- 
ence of the Irbit with the Nitza, a sub-tributaiy of the Obi. 
Though the St Petersburg Calendar for 1878 gives the 
permanent population as only 4212 (in 1860 the number 
was 3408), it is one of the most important trade centres of 
northern Russia, and daring its great fair (February 1—13 
to March 1-13) it is visited by upwards of 20,000 people. 
Among its public buildings are a theatre, an exchange, a 
bank (established in 1849, with a capital of 30,000 roubles), 
and a district school Irbit was originally founded by 
Tartars in 1633, but the discovery of iron ore in the 
neighbourhood soon attracted Russian settlers. The 
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assistance which the inhabitants rendered in the suppres- 
i sion of the Pugatcheff rebellion was rewarded by Catherine 
granting Irbit the rank of a town in 1775. In 1781 it 
was made a district town of Perm. The right of holding 
the fair was bestowed by Michael Theodorovitch as early 
as 1643, and from 1695 the customs which had previously 
been collected at Verkhoturya were taken at Irbit itself. 

In 1S29 the value of the wares brought to market amounted to 
10,888,155 roubles (£1,723,916), and these were sold to the value of 
7,537,489. In 1861 the corresponding figures were 51,204,000 roubles 
and 39,897,500. In 1859 the principsu items were (a) of Russian 
goods: leather and skins, 6,780,000 roubles; furs, 4,750,000; copper 
andiron, 1,252,000 ; grain, salt, meat, andfisb, 1,207,000; fruit and 
groceries, 1,115,000 ; wooden wares, 1,040,000 ; (b) of European 
wares : cotton, woollen, and silk, 12,087,000 ; sugar, 2,650,000 ; 
groceries 860,000 ; (c) of Asiatic goods : tea, 29,600,000. In 1880 
the fur trade was especially active, no fewer tiian 3,550,000 Siberian 
furs and 110,100 Russian furs being brought to market. The tea, 
on the other hand, did not go beyond the value of 54 million 
roubles. There is a lior.se fair at Irbit, October 28lh (S~eptemher 
loth), when old horses are disposed of by Tobolsk and ^umen 
Tartars. The Irbit iron-works are situated 40 miles from the town, 
on the hanks of the river Irbit, below the confluence of the 
Shaitanka, which flows out of Irbit lake, a sheet of water nearh' 
4 miles long and 2^ miles broad. The inhabitants of the spot 
nnmbered 1822 in 1869 (861 men and 961 women). In 1873 the 
output of pig iron was about 2000 tons. The Irbit post-road leaves 
the great Siberian road at Kamnishloff, 73 miles from the town. 
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I RELAND, a large island to the west of Great Britain, 
and along with it forming the United Kingdom, 
extends from 51” 26' to 55° 21' N. lat,and from 5° 25' to 
10 30 W. long, lb is encircled by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the east is separated from Great Britain towards the 
north by the North Channel, whose width at the narrowest 
part, between the Mull of Cantyre and Torr Head, is only 
13^ miles j in the centre by the Irish Sea, whose width is 
130 miles; and in the south by St George’s Channel, which 
has a width of 69 miles between Dublin and Holyhead, 
and of 47 miles at its southern extremity. The island has 
the form of an irregular rhomboid, tbe largest diagonal of 
which, from Torr Head in the north-east to Mizen Head in 
the soath-WMt, measures 302 miles. The greatest breadth 
1 7 n "m* miles, and the average breadth about 

comprises 32,535 square miles, 
or 20,822,494 acres. Territorially it is divided into 4 
provinces— Leinster, 3Innster, Ulster, and Connaught— 
and 3- counties, the number of counties included in the 

12, 6, 9, and 5 respectively. 
These 32 counties are divided into 316 baronies, comprising 
-032 panshes, which are further divided into townlamk 
X an average 

S-triK, I- the area and 

di.-tnbutvon of land by provinces and counties in 1880. 

I*’®^and is occupied by a 

Sd aver'i-1 rli"" P^^"’ highest elevation is 300 

?hc cS- frirS n- of 

on the S III on the east to Galway Bay 

n tfte wwt, thi-, plain stretches from shore to shore bnfc 
towards the south and norlli it is 

s^raicircuHr IipU V - enclosed by an irregular 

..raicirctuar hat of mountainous countiy. The surface of 

the plain is broken occasionally bv isolated hills Thmmrh 

remains of 

Srf r” of“ ubaery a™5ri'h1 

rtruta of ^ nearlfTiiorizoobl, eicoplT^^ tSy 


are contorted by local disturbances. In the central plain 
it is only occasionally that the limestone crops to the 
surface, as it is generally overlaid by boulder clay, the 
result of glacial action, by the middle sands and gravels 
formed on the bed of the shallow” sea by which the j:>lain 
was at one time occupied, or by the peat bogs restincr on 
the beds of previous lakes. At one period the Carboni- 
ferous beds must have extended widely beyond their present 
limite, and have formed the surface strata of the uplands 
to the north-west and south-east. In the north-western 
highlands of Sligo, Leitrim, and Fermanagh they still form 

onnn^ table-land, which occasionally rises into peaks about 
2000 feet in height. 

The mountain masses of Ireland are generally traversed by 
deep and narrow valleys running both north and south and 

giving rise to high and isolated 
pealm. The districts of Donegal and Derry in the north-west, 
and those of Galway and Mayo in the west, consist chiefly 
of metamorphosed Lower Silurian rocks, and are believed 
same geological system as that of the 
Hi^Iands of Scotknd. Those of Donegal and Derry, lying 

J.1T Longh Foyle, consist of graMte, 

gieu j and homblendic and other schists, with crystalline 
TfSr®® and quartzites. Their principal peaks are the 

Aofq w ^lae Stack 

riirpAi- nf la ^ast Galway and hlayo the rocks consist 

SL ^emating beds of quartzite and 

granite or gneiss schist. They include the Twelve Pins of 
, Coimemara (2395 feet), Croa|h Patrick on the slor^M 
' Ox inH l^^ephin Beg mountains, and the 

'mrbonr^?i”f of hills between KiUaiy 

Muilrp-i Tin Mask tbe highest summit of which, 

TTni CJ-? - of 2688 feet— belongs to the 

^^at these rheks do 
beds Silurian 

some time bet ^ must have taken place at 

neriodc Silurian and Upper Silurian 

S DnbR^^ Cambrian age occur in Wexford, Wicklow, 

are formed nf ^ Pnncipal elevations of these districts 
are formed of granite, and belong to an eerHer epoch than 
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1 ' 4 jj r • ^ ^ — r* V ^ livua Ox me ^loume range, conino-*^!! of r.f 

Carboniferous and the Permian perio^ This district j the Permian period ^ <»nridembkf^^^^ 
mdades the rugged lan^ of lla:^,cndd/s Eeeis, irkch | in Do^ Armagh, and Giran L= occupied brSilr^nToZ 
pe ^mp% from the Carbonirerons Lun^ctone snrroand- in the form of grits and slates. tL 
1 ^ the KflJarney ^es, and, occupying the greater part ^ I/mgb lies in Triassic rocks, containing teds oi rocd saTt 
of the pemnsT^ betnreen Dmgle Bay and Kenmare Biver, , Bocks of similar age extend west of Loo-h ^-ea-^ and 
attain at Carntual a height of 3fl4 feet above sea-leveL • thence north to Lonsh Fovl- Th-^v -re ove-tfd b^ 
.1 of the most conspicnons mountain groups in the Jurassic and Cretaceo^ straf'a, v.hich. however, ar^ £lmo-‘ 
southern half of the island consist of central cores of , tvlioUy concealed under the great basalt fiood of th-^ north- 


, c-1 X j oi* ^ iiR:u;;vup:saojDa£airrocEionnin^ 

the Silver ^Ime momitains, and Slievenaman m Clare and . an elevated platean, for the most part Wanded torards the 


county. The pnncipal mountain groups in the north-east j often crowning their summits, stands in strikbg co:itTSSt 

r.iEti: L—^rca and I?u'riia'iim ^ Zand in 16S0, and PopvdaSim. m ISSl. 
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•with the light-coloured strata below. lu some places, 
however, as at the Giant’s Causeway, the Cretaceous 
rocks disappear, and the basalt slones gradually to the sea, 
displaying a series of terraces formed of hexagonal pillars, 
and occasionally separated by bands of volcanic ash. 

Goast-Line . — Along the present coast-line there are to 
be seen in several places traces of ancient sea margins, the 
most continuous being those on the northern and eastern 
coasts, especially in county Antrim, Of still more ancient 
sea margins there are evidences in the terraces at the base 
or on the flanks of the mountains. The present coast-line, 
especially on the west and south, is very much indented 
by bays and inlets, which Hull, in his Geology of Ireland, 
attributes in many cases to the chemical action of the 
sea-water on the limestone rocks. On the south coast 
they most commonly run in a northerly direction with 
a westerly inclination at the upper end, and on the west 
coast the direction of the larger inlets is easterly, although 
several of the smaller ones run north, south, and north-east. 
Their troughs have mostly been excavated in the synclinal 
folds of the rocks, which therefore frequently project far 
into the sea in the form of high and bold headlands. On 
the northern coast the inlets generally run in a southerly or 
south-westerly direction. Most of those on the east coast 
have by the accumulation of sand been either wholly or 
partly formed into lagoons; and on the south-east coast the 
sea has made considerable encroachments on the land. 

The principal inlets are— -on the east coast Belfast Lough, 
Sirangford Lough, Carlingford Lough, Dundalk Bay, 
Dublin Bay, and TTexford Harbour; on the south coast 
^aterford Harbour, Dungarvan Harbour, Youghal Bay, and 
Cork Harbour; on the south-west coast Boaring Water Bay, 
Dunmanus Bay, Bantry Bay, Kenmare Elver, and Dingle 
Bay; on the west coast Tralee Bay, the mouth of the 
Shannon, Galway Bay, Clew Bay, Blacksod Bay, Killala 
Bay, Sligo Bay, and Donegal Bay; and on the north coast 
Sheep Haven, Lough Swilly, and Lough Foyle. In all, 
Ireland possesses fourteen harbours suitable for the largest 
ships seventeen for frigates, and over thirty for coasters, 
besides an immense number suitable for fishing boats. 

the islands of Ireland are small in size, and are situated 
near the mainland, most of them being formed of rocks 
from which, according to Hull, the adjoining Carboniferous 
^ta had been denuded by the action of the sea-water, 
they are inost numerous on the west coast, especially 
opposite Galway, Mayo, and Donegal. Off the Done<^al 

mSvi Separated from riie 

r isthmus is Achill, the largest 

number of islets all fornxed of drift. An archipelago of 
coast of Galway is formed of continua- 
ara thf t?® mountains, and at the mouth of Galway Bay 
Sm2w f composed of CarboniferoiJ 

r picturesque stacks of rocks off 

rock cfilUfi +Tio V i which is a picturesque 

Hirers and Canals SpvArai +-u • .... 

includin^r the larwst of ^ Ireland, 

of denudation. Many of theSlfo 

lerraces may still be seen. In some cases the i 


alterations of the courses by breaks and dislocations of the 
strata are of very recent occurrence. In the districts of Sligo 
and Fermanagh, as well as of Galway, Clare, Kerry, and 
Cork, the rivers and streams have frequently cut out sub- 
terraneous passages through the limestone, in some cases 
altogether disappearing ; and along their courses inrloughs 
or blind lakes, and abrupt deep holes called sluggas are 
frequently formed. 

Owing to the moistness of the climate and the lie of the 
surface of the country, Ireland is more intersected by large 
rivers than England or Scotland, and it is a remarkable 
circumstance that in several cases there are groups of 
rivers with closely contiguous sources, which, however, flow 
in widely different directions. The largest river is the 
Shannon, which has its source in the Carboniferous 
mountains of Fermanagh and Leitrim, and flows southward 
through Lough Allen, Lough Bee, and Lough Dearg to 
Limerick, where it opens out into a wide estuary and takes 
a westerly course to the ocean. Up to Limerick, where it 
becomes tidal, it is navigable for large vessels, and for 
vessels of small tonnage it is navigable within 5 miles of 
Lough Allen. Its course above Lough Dearg is very 
sluggish, but from that lake to Limerick its descent is very 
rapid. Its total length is 240 miles, and it drains an area 
of 4544 square miles. The Suir, the Hore, and the Barrow, 
which have their sources not far from each other in the Slievc 
Bloom mountains, and unite at Waterford, drain together 
an area of 3400 square miles. The Suir is navigable for 
boats as far as to Clonmel^ and the ITore to Xnnistioge. 
The Barrow, by means of a branch of the Grand Canal, 
mr^ a line of 120 miles of inland navigation between 
Dublin and Waterford. The other principal rivers, all of 
which are to some extent navigable, are— debouching on 
the west coast the Erne, the Moy, and the Corrib : on the 
south coast the Blackwater and the Lee; on the east coast 
the Lagan, the Boyne, the Liffey, and the Slaney; and on 
the north coast the Bann and the Foyle. 

1 Canal, which with its various branches has a 

length of 16o miles, connects Dublin with the Shannon at 
Shannon Harbour; and the Royal Canal, with a length of 
lO miles connects Dublin with the Shannon at Cloondora. 
Lines of inland navigation, partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial, connect Lough Neagh with Belfast, Newry,and Lough 
Lrne. From the sea at Galway there is communication by 
^ Co’^rib to Lough Carra. Since the 
St railvvays the passenger traffic on the canals 

has wholly ceased, but the goods traffic is still considerable, 
tbp of considerable extent exist both in 

lowland districts of Ireland, and the 
co^t j h Tf ^ -Altogether the area 

087 ^ of which 

VL-o ; ^.l Is the largest 

153 mnarp m *7 ^ Kingdom, and has an area of 

feet with a general depth of from 20 to 40 

of 40 milPB 1 111 ^rroanagh has a length of upwards 

sneSinr f ’ " ' f 8 miles. Properly 

ScS bv a rivpf+b ^ and con- 

with an ^®“g 13 miles in length 

len<Tth m'tb on ‘ ^ ^^® ^ower 24 miles in 

dotted I nn Of 28,000 acres. Both lakes are 
for its lower one is famed 

Mask haS 1 ^®^"^* ^°’^Sli Corrib and Lough 

Ihe coui?r?S fb ? ^J®T® ^^’^34 and 22,219 acr^. 

130 lakes wK^i! ^ongli Corrib contains about 
The Iate«? of ^ are more than, a mile in length. 

midst of wild onJ ®®®^ other, are situated in the 

area of fbo In i i Pl®f'ii‘®®9iie mountain sceneiy. The 

of the lower lake is 5001 acres, of the middle one 680, 
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and of tlie upper one 430. Lougli Dearg, a small lake in 
tlie south of Donegal, has been resorted to from time 
immemorial as a place of penance by Boman Catholics. 
The other lake of the same name in the course of the 
Shannon has an area of 29,570 acres. The other principal 
lake districts are Sligo, Cavan, Westmeath, and Longford. 
Hull, in his Geology of Ireland, makes a classification of 
the lakes, according to their modes of formation, under the 
three heads of— (1) lakes of mechanical origin, (2) lakes of 
glacial origin, and (3) lakes of chemical solution. Of the 
first group, which are those whose formation is due chiefly 
to faults or dislocation of the strata, he mentions as special 
CKamples Lough Neagh and Lough Allen, both of which 
originated before the Glacial period, and probably between 
the Jlioccne and Pliocene periods. Those of glacial 
origin occur in the mountainous districts, and are due 
either to the scooping out of the rocks by the passage of 
ice over their surface, or to the accumulation of embank- 
ments at the end of the valleys or hollows. Those due to 
•chemical solution are situated either on the limestone phiin 
or in districts where the liiiiestone formation has penetrated, 
and have been produced by the solution of the limestone 
through the action of water containing carbonic acid gas. 

Coal . — Of the Upper Carboniferous beds which at one 
time overspread the central plain of Ireland, only small 
patches remain in isolated spots, serving chiefly as an indica- 
tion of the immense loss that has been sustained in an 
important element of material prosperity. The principal 
coal-fields are the Leinster, the Munster, tlie Connaught, 
and the Tyrone. 

The Leinster or Castlccomcr field, situated between the 
IsoTO and Barrow, consists of a range of hills var^'ing from 
800 to 1000 feet high, and extending over portions of 
Kilkenny, Queens county, and Carlow, It lies in the 
form of a basin, its most productive beds occupying the 
centra. These are the Middle Measures, but in the field 
both the Middle and Lower are represented. The coal is 
anthracite. The most common fossils are cither terrestrial 
or freshwater, marine fossils being found chiefl}’ in some 
of the upper beds. Above the Barrow coal in county 
Kilkenny several remarkable reptilian remains have been 
found. The Lower Pleasures consist of gannister beds 
resting upon Carlow flag^, and contain some beds of shale 
and a few tliin seams of coal^ with several beds of marine 
fossils. This field is the most important in Ireland, and 
yields a larger weight of coal than all the others together. 

The West Jlunstcr coal-field occupies portions of Clare, 
Limerick, Keny, and Cork, and consists of a series of low 
hills extending from near Galway Bay in the north to 
Killamey in the south. All the three mc.isures are repre- 
sented, but there are only a s'Oty few workable seams, as 
most of the cool is very thin, and the strata nmen 
inverted. The principal collieries are ^at DunhaUow in 
Cork, and the coal, which is anthracite, is used chiefly for 
lime-burning. Many of the I^wer Measures are very rich 
both in terrestrial and in marine fossils. 

The East ^funster coal-field consists of a low range of 
hills in Tipperary, closely adjoining the Carboniferous hills 
iu Leinster, from which they are separated by .the nver 
Hore. Thence it extends to near Cashel, a distance ot 
about 20 miles, and its average breadth is about 5 mues. 
All the measures are represented. The productive portion 
of the field is at Killenaule, and consists of two thin 
seams in the Upper Measure. In the Lower Measures the 
principal fossils are marine; and plant impressions, especi- 
allv those of ferns, are very numerous. 

The Connaught coal-field embraces the mountainous 
•district round Lough Allen, and includes porHons of Sligo, 
Eoscommon, and Leitrim in Connaught, and of ^^emauagh 
and Cavan in Ulster. Both the Middle and Lower Measures 


are represented. 5hey are composed chiefly of yellow sand- 
stone and shale, and are overlaid by beds of grit. The coal 
is bituminous, and a large portion of it is workable. 

The T}Tone coal-field includes the district between 
Dungannon and Lough Keagh, having a length of 6 and a 
breadth of 1 to 2 miles, and the small basin of Annaghone 
a little to the north. All the measures are represented. The 
coals have been worked only near the surface, but it is 
believed that very extensive and valuable seams of workable 
coal exist at lower depths. 

The average quantity of coal raised in Ireland annually 
is about 130,000 tons, of which about 80,000 are raised in 
Leinster, 30,000 in Munster, 16,000 in Antrim and Tyrone, 
and 6000 in Leitrim and Boscommon. As the annual im- 
portation of coal exceeds 2,000,000 tons, it is evident that 
the coal supply obtained from Ireland’s own mines is quite 
a minor element in its prosperity ; but the industry might 
be much more largely developed, the total available amount 
of coal being estimated at 180,000,000 tons. 

Peal . — For the absence of coal the country is to some 
extent compensated by the supply of peat fuel obtained 
from the red bogs situated in the central plain, and 
occupying a large tract included within two lines drawn 
across the island, the one from the Hill of Honth to Sligo, 
and the other from TVicklow to Galway- Originally this 
district was occupied by a forest, principally of oak trees, 
which after being gradually killed by the growth of mosses 
and other peat-producing plants, were succeeded by a 
forest of firs, these also in turn perishing. The average 
depth of the hog is 25 feet, but in some cases it is 
over 40 feet. According to its depth it varies in colour, 
from whitish brown to a brown-black closely resembling 
coal. The brown or red turf in the centre forms the best 
fueL The lower strata sometimes pass into lignite. 
Lignite of an immense thickness is found aronnd the 
southern shores of Lough Neagh. In the mountain 
districts the bogs usually consist of brown turf of only 
about 12 inches tliickness. Preglacial or interglacial peat 
has been found in Queen’s county, county Galway, and 
county Tipperary, and submarine bogs with remains of an 
ancient pine forest have been discovered off the south-west 
coast. The bogs of the central plain contain in a state of 
good preservation animal and human skeletons, tree canoes, 
^Id and silver coins and ornaments, crannogs or lake 
dwellings, log houses, and wooden roadways. The total 
area occupied by bog is 2,830,000 acres, or about one- 
seventh of the surface of the island, moimtain bog occupy- 
in*^ 1,254,000 acres, and flat red bog 1,5/6,000 acres. 

‘iron . — ^The deficiency in coal supply is the more to be 
regretted in the case of Ireland on account of its immense 
stores of iron, Tvbich for want of 
unutilized. Bed hematitic iron of a very nch kind is founo 
Ss^ociated Witt the coal-fields in the distnets of Tyrone, 
Md in Cork and Waterford. Valuable pisohtic ore occurs 
between the sheets of basalt in Antnm. Iron is met vntb 
in i^at quantities in the bogs, and is easily fusible, but 
the^ality is not nearly so good as that of ^ 

wbirii occurs in great abundance in the coal distnets o 
Connaught. Some centuries ago the manufactme of iron 
was one^of the most important industries of^rela^ibe 
surface of the country being dotted over w 

works in which the ore was smelted by wood » 

TtSwr of ^ood became exhausted the industry was 
wh^ dEtLed. the last of the old 
been put out more than a hundred yea ^ Allen 

dtscov^ry of coal at ITflS w“e 

iron-works were established th, _ Iros when 

carried on untfi 1808 and agam revived 
the undertaking failed on account of the ^ 

capital with which the company sta^d.^, ^ 
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iron-mining has been prosecuted with some briskness in 
Antrim, as well as in Down and Londonderry. The 
quantity produced in the country has risen from 106 tons 
in 1860 to 77,600 in 1870 and 155,833 in 1879 ; but for 
the proper development of the industry the available supply 
of coke is wholly insufficient, and xmtil other methods or 
materials of smelting have been discovered, the valuable 
iron ores of the country will contribute a very small 
modicum to its prosperity. 

Gold . — From the gold ornaments and crucible ladles and 
other implements used in the purifying of gold that have 
been discovered in a bog on the borders of Limerick and 
Tipperary, it would appear that that metal was manu- 
factured there at a very early period; and there is a 
tradition that gold was smelted for King Tighearnmas 
about 1620 (or 915) b.c. in one of the valleys of the 
Liffey. About the end of last century a nugget of gold 
22 oz. in weight was found in a tributary of the Ovoca, 
and, the Government having shortly afterwards taken 
up the enterprise, placer mining was carried on for some 
years. The gold was from 21|- to 2 If carats fine, the 
alloy being silver. The total value of the gold obtained 
at the Government works was £3675, while gold to 
the value of over £10,000 was obtained by private en- 
terprise. All the gold has been found in shallow places. 
Very little gold is found in the iron or quartz veins, 
although pieces of iron are always found with the gold, 
and quartz is sometimes attached to the nuggets. The 
gold usually occurs in small grains, but nuggets of con- 
siderable weight are sometimes found. 

_ Silver and Lead . — In very ancient times there were 
mlver mines at Argetros, county Kilkenny, and near 
Toomavara, county Tipperary. The metal occurs both as 
native silver and in the lead ore, which sometimes yields 
as much as 80 oz. of silver to the ton. Lead is found in 
a greater number of localities than any other metal. Its 
most usual form is galenite, which occurs sometimes alone, 
but generally with sulphide of zinc, sometimes with the 
smphides of iron and copper, and occasionally with sulphate 
of baryta and sulphate of strontium. In 185i the lead 
mines of Ireland were wrought by ten companies, and the 
amount of ore raised was 3069 tons 15 cwts., yielding 
2210 tons 15 cwts. lead and 18,096 oz. silver.^ Since 
that period the industry has gradually declined, until in 
it was prosecuted by only one company, that of 
Luganure in Wicklow ; hut since 1877 two mines have 
also been wrought at Carahan in Clara Table II gives 
returns from 1876 to 1879. ^ 

Gopper.— -The principal copper-mines are at Knock- 
mahon m Waterford, at Crouebane and Connary in 
Wicklow, and at Bearhaven, Ballycommisk, and CosLen 

AABLn II.— -P?’0(Zj(CC o/" /y«.7 tofro irn 



Compnnjc5. 

Lend Ore 

Lead, 

Stiver. 

Value of Ore. 

187G 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Itiigannro (1) 
Luganiiic (1) 
Luganure (1) 
Girahan (2) 
Luganure (1) 
Caialian (2) 

m 

Tons. Cwts. 
1825 4 
1055 28 
1526 1 
178 0 
1121 9 
148 0 

Tons. Cwts. 
1368 18 
1241 0 
1130 0 
133 30 
800 0 
! Ill 0 

Oz. 

6340 

6206 

5650 

4000 

£ s. d. 

20,077 0 0 
18,214 0 0 
12,208 10 0 
1,882 7 0 
7, .309 0 0 
1,524 0 0 



Number 
of Mines. 

Copper Ore, 

Value, 

Copper. 

Value. 

1874 

1875 
1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

5 

G 

6 

\ G 

5 

Ten*», 

9773 

7019 

0186 

4949 

1821 

2090 

£ 

54,339 

42,020 

32,342 

19,664 

9,662 

19,062 

Tons. 

802 

600 

452 

281 

140 

179 

£ 

72,090 

54,000 

37,645 

21,300 

9,600 

11,505 


in Cork. Chalcopyrite or yellow copper is the most 
common, but melaconite or black copper is found at Orone- 
bane and Connary, and tetrahedrite or grey ore in the 
small beds to the south of Bearhaven. Native copper is 
common in most of the districts where the ore is found, 
and in many places large quantities of copper are collected 
from the streams by precipitation on iron. In 1854 the 
quantity of copper raised in Ireland was 12,171 tons, value 
£104,882. Since 1874 the industry has been on the 
decline, as may.be seen from Table III. 

Ot/ief' Minerals. — ^There is a large lode of pyrites asso- 
ciated with the iron ore at Ovoca, county Wicklow, and 
native sulphur is found in the limestone in various dis- 
tricts as well as in some of the copper-mines. The pro- 
duce of the sulphur mines of Wicklow amounted in I860 
to 99,259 tons, in 1870 to 38,634 tons, and in 1879 to 
only 8262 tons. Tin stone has been found in a leaden 
lode at palkey, county Dublin, and also in the auri- 
ferous soil of Wicklow, but no lodes or workable de- 
posits have been discovered. Salt is found at Carrick- 
fergiis and Larne in Antrim, and gypsum suitable for 
manure in the same districts, hlolybdenite is found in 
a vein of granite near Eoundstone in county Galway. 
Antimony, arsenic, sulphate of baiytcs, cobalt, magnesia, 
alum, and steatite, all occur in several districts. Cl&ys 
suitable for porcelain, as well as those used for coanse 
pottery, are not uncommon, and there are a great many 
quarries for building stone, flags, and slate, and also some 
for granite and niarble. Lime is of course plentiful almost 
everywhere, Mineml springs, chiefly chalybeate, esist in 
tlie Upper Limestone in many parts of the country, the 
principal being Mallow in Cork, Ballynahinch in Down, 
Swanlinbar in Cavan, Castleconnel near Limerick, and 
Lucan near Dublin. 

Climat^ The climate of Ireland is more equable than 
that of Great Britain, both as regards temperature and 
rainfall. No district in Ireland has a rainfall rising so 
high as that of large portions of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or falling so low as that of several large districts in 
the east of Great Britain. In January the mean tempera- 
ture rises but little above 37" over the larger portion of 
the extern slope of Great Britain, whereas in the same 
month It scarcely falls below 40" in any part of Ireland ; 
and in July, whilst m Great Britain the extremes in the 

London district and 54“ 

^P- Ij^eland are 59" in the north 
of tlioQP rff Latitude accounts only for a part 

of these differences, which are mainly occasioned by the 
physic^ confignr^ion of the surface in its relations to the 
prevailing moist W.S.W. winds. Ireland presents to these 

wSfh 3d if runningLvth and south, 

tie inSd rw4t of 5:^:^ ‘I'T i 

ou!? a f““P^ rSt™tlariris 

ing in drvnptscs +i which enjoy climates ap 2 >roach- 

TeitSSfari” excessive moistnre is 

and western mr.' erops, especially in the southern 

be very deficient t:rop would in exceptional oases 

SuM on the and they 

less remunemfiVu soutli-western district, be 

raaring®and feeding oT'Se wL’TS^ f 

and much might S^donr^d!^”^*^ climate, 

atmosphere and fn diainage to procure a drier 

aemosphere and to mitigate the prejudicial influouecs of 
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biiu" as follovrs : — Purchased by the Protestants of Con- 
naught of the transplanters 80,000 acres, possessed by the 
English and Protestants and Church 5,14:0,000, possessed 


to the high price of provisions during the great war. 
These jirices indeed gave a temporary stimulus to agri- 
culture, and led to the conversion of a considerable amount 


USiVA. 1 MrUVA AWiVi. W VUV^ X/V/U. « VF|, Uf X/VTAAO A. U CilJUUUliV 

by the Irish 2,280,000. Of the 1,100,000 inhabitants, the j of pasturage into tillage, but practically the position of the 
proportion of Irish to English was as 9 to 3 ; and 6 out of ' •- 


every 8 of the Irish lived in a “brutish nasty condition." 
After the confiscrtions which followed the wars of VTilliam 
IIL, the Catholics did not possess more than one-seventh 
of the soil The penal laws by which the Catholics were 
disabled from holding freehold property tended to effect a 
still further transference of proprietorship to the Protes- 
tants. The functions of the proprietor were generally per- 
formed by the large Protestant tenant, to whom a long 
Iea«e of the jDroperty was granted, and who sublet to the 
Irish farmer. Frcquentl}" the farms were subdivided and 
sublet to the third, fourth, or fifth degree, and, as the 
Catholics were disabled from holding leases for more 
than thirty-one years, and at less than two-thirds of a rack- 
rent, they necessarily occupied the lowest step in this 
peculiar social scale. Instead of an industrious and thriv- 
ing ck.^s of peasant proprietors, which the Brehon system 
left to itself would in all probability have gradually de- 
veloped, a race of wretched cottiers spratig up, whose* only 
inheritance now guaranteed to them by the remains of the 
old Brehon system was their deep-seated conviction as to 
their inalienable rights to the soil; the custom which, 
without now recognizing these rights, threw upon them 


the expense not only of 


. ° 

fencing, 


draining, and other 


improvements, but of the erection of all the dwellings on 
the farm ; and their dependence on the proprietor, one, 
however, who was now generally an alien, and from 
whom they held^ their sinali patches of soil on payment 
in labour according to conditions strung to the utmost 
degree of severity by the process of subletting and an un- 
hraitod competition. Support by any other form of industry 
than agricultiiro was rendered impossible by laws which 
practically paralysed the commerce and manufactures of the 
country, and agricultnre itself was additionaUy hampered 
by the enactmeut=> passed in the reign of Cliarles IL 
against the exportation to England of cattle, sheep, and 
pig*, of salt beef and bacon, and even of butter and cheese. 


freeholder was more servile than that of the previous 
tenant-at-will, and when prices sank to their normal rate 
at the close of the war he found himself in a condition of 
absolute ruin. At the same time, by this minute subdi- 
vision of leaseholds, an immense increase had taken place 
in the agricultural population, whose numbers could perhaps 
scarcely have found support under any system of agricul- 
ture, although undoubtedly under a system of peasant 
proprietorship support would have been possible to a much 
larger number, inasmuch as the principal profits of tillage 
would have fallen into the hands of the tillers of the sml 
instead of those of absentee proprietors. To aid the land- 
lor(k in freeing themselves from the incubus of impo- 
verished tenants an eviction Act was passed in 1816, and 
further protection was afforded them by the Sublettini' 
Act of 1826, but it was not until after the abolition of the 
forty shilling leasehold suffrage in 1829 that any important 
dminution took place in the leaseholds. Under tenanej’-at- 
will, which was then generally substituted, the subdivision 
of holdings was not materially diminished, although for some 
years previous to the occurrence of the potato blight and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws more than one-fourth of the 
population stood in need generally of relief, and the land- 
lord, in order to escape the burdensome taxation consequent 
upon the Poor Law Act of 1838, had begun the transforma- 
tion of small holdings into large farma Table IV., compiled 
from special parliamentaryreturns givingthe number of free- 
holds bj counties, will illustrate the influence of various acts 
of le^lation on the growth of freeholds, and especiallv their 
rapid increase after 1793 and their rapid decline after 1829. 

The potato blight and the repeal of the Corn Law^ 
occurring nearly simultaneously, caused an immediate and 
almost complete sweep to be made of the smaller class of 
Holdings. The consequence was an enormously rapid dimi- 
nution of the population, which made whole districts of the 
country almost tenantless, but which, great as it was, only 

removed tlifi nnnnrmnl 1 1 • -I .-I*' 


rhe*3 ciiactnieut., coinbmed 

the prohibition formerly passed ac^ainst the exportation nf i and brought liim no permanent relief 

woollen manufactures I! by an increase of waues or more fnvniir- 


rnr , , X ; — -^•-**'* vttAucu iiu a Year. 

linld?nrr' taken j)lace in tlie size of tlio 

VIL sufficiently indicated in Tables V., 


woollen I in^ie of wages^or more favour: 

teade l also to foreign countries, caused the “middle men ” * furthTv^lf tenancy-at-will was still 

to turn their attention to woollen smugcling • and findin<rifc u S S® Parliamentaiy Votes Act of 1850, 

a mors lucrative means of liveliliood th'an that of’squeezfno- were ^ storage to those who for twelve months 

in” the 'p S? 

1771, 1778, and 1782, which removed 
disabilities in regard to the holding 

-P led t-> tt I'Tr-’ which ex" 

-CO, j nf M f ® franchise, had, 

Wr social condition created by 

Ih effects as evS 

in. p.n.t lawa which they superseded. The landlord-? for 

T..t i.K A . 0 / r-irioifs sf;cs -iii 1841, 


Table IT. — FrccJwIds, 1795-1830. 


1705 

1796 

IS03 

3S21 

1823 

1830 


40a 


4,768 

64,752 

157,159 

384,229 

191,732 

14,246 


£ 20 . 


408 

5,109 

10,096 

15,339 

6,806 

7,639 


£ 50 . 


To,al. 


344 

3,195 

7,009 

13,063 

18,369 

17,819 


5,520 

73,056 

174,264 

210,431 

216,907 

39,704 



1851, 


l.lcro. ■’ Al)m-e5a.4not 

«ecedfp? .. ato-s. ! cTcteilmp i.-. 

... . * ^ 7 — 

J Al»o\ c 15 ami not 

1 exceeding CO Acres. 

Abot 0 SO Acics. 

Total, 

J tea:. ; S'cnlcr. ) | Xn„,Lcr. 

Per 

cent. 

Number, 

Per 

cent. 

Number, 

Per 

cent. 

Kumber. 

1 310,430 1 3J**4 ! 050^00 

: 1 ! ? ' ^ 1 

! 15? ■ IS : 

30-7 
51 G 
50*2 
28*9 
28-3 - 

28-1 j 

79,342 

341,311 

341,251 

338,617 

337,111 

3S6.5IS 

9-7 

23-2 

23*2 

23-3 

23-6 

23-8 

48,627~ 

149,090 

157,833 

159,303 

159,872 

101,464 

5-9 

24*5 

26-0 

27- 0 ' 
27*5 ' 

28- 1 ' 

’ 826,516 
608,066 
608,564 
692..590 
581,753 
574,222 
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T.uim: VI .— the amount of Increase ( +) or Decrease ( - ) lettccai 38^1 ard 38S0 in (Tie rarious classes ofEoldings alovc 
\ acre in extent in (he dtjfferaU rrovi7iecs mut/or all Ireland^ xcUh the T^roporiion per cent of that amount. 


CJsL«<cs cf nolslln; 


I Above 1 and not evcci'diiis; 5 \ Xuinb-’r.. 

acres ( eent. 

Alwe r. n«tl not c\ou“luig vNiiml)-r. 

ir> acres ( J’l’'' 

Above 15 nntl not cxcoc hug \ NnmtJ'T. 

30 acre-. • ••• ( ‘•‘■nt. 

i Nnmber. 

AW'oO acres (]\rtcnt. 


Total Dccrej'c . 


5Ianstcr. 

Ulster 

-47,037 

-83,829 

81*3 

801 

-42,767 

-31,334 

69*3 

31*5 

- 3,018 

+30,485 

10-9 

120 9 

+40,122 

+33,156 

240-8 

343*4 

-52,700 

-49,522 

52*2 

20 9 


Connsu^ht 



T.vwr. VII. — (I!a.'s(fot(irn of Farms ahte 50 rrevv^ tn cxfmt in IS."!. 18C3, 1671, 367G, and 18S0- 




Atwtv 50 and not fVv‘»»'din" r»0 aerrs 70,003 

Abv>ve 00 and not *Unyr 100 acres -10,040 

Jihow 100 .ind not r vcH’din;! 200 n«'n‘Se. 30,753 

A\y>vc 200 and not c \cc'‘tli«|: TOt'i acn*s | 7,6 J7 

AIkjvc 500 acre-* 1,457 



1671. 

1S7C, ! 

72,787 

55,062 

21,690 

8,190 

1,56S 

72,761 

55,365 

22,060 

8,176 

1,510 



Tai'm: VIII.— rrnva?<t^ s tf Acrea^' ofdiffcrrnt sizn of tri 7^ jyrcnitagcs of Crops, 

■ — — * ‘ T” " — — T— t p 


Cpfn » l>*o Vpio 
5Arfr«. jl'»Acrc* .“0Are< 


Up to ^’r t« I 

iOACTt?. lOOAm' 


rp to 
20^ Acres. 


pen,* lit 'll;*' uf ntrn 

in cH'S 

juddtng 


Under cnij>». 


rallovr 


AVockIs and pla: 

tlon*^ 

I Pogs and va^te.. 


ofe 1601 ; 

.. 

3 654 
... {3603 
1673 
15:i4 

.... nsoi 

(1671 

n?5t 

isoi i 

f 3671 

' I JS 71 
( 

. ...nS'll 

( 3671 


I C*5 

‘ G-S 
6'2 
80 'S 
85'$ 
83-1 
6*7 
G'S 


ia*s 

14*0 

12'C 

05*0 

GtS 

r,3*5 

2S-0 

2d-l 

27*5 

0*5 

0*2 

01 ' 

0-7 

0-0 

3*0 

r.*s 

8*0 

7*0 


SO 3 
30*1 
25*0 
4S'5 
40 0 
47*4 
43*8 
41*3 
42*0 
0*4 
0*2 
0 1 
0 5 
0*5 
0*0 
7*0 
0*2 

1 0 0 


1 Up to 

1 5OO Acres 

Above 

500 Acres 

- ■ ' — - 

IS 

1*4 

1*4 

12*0 

13*1 

12*7 

47*3 

50-1 

52*6 

03 

03 

0*3 

3*8 

3*8 

3*2 

29-5 

34*0 
i 33-2 

0*4 

; 0*0 

02 

0*1 

0-1 

0*0 

3-1 

3 1 

3*2 

31 

3*3 

3*3 

86 6 

63*6 

33 4 

59 0 

31*4 

60 3 


Average extent. 


153 0 's'! 335 0 25 1241 ’l 32 33 1 

149 3 4i34Q 1 0(1244 2 27 33 1 

130 0 39 j341 3 33 1320 0 39^34 1 


U.„l i»..W«.r“'ic™S. !™“”- 


ISfll, 1871, 1879, nwit ISSO. 
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|„ Other! Tolnl 
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!2?:j47 i 

; 

' C''*‘Hr 

.IIT.W 
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4S.*,WC 120 
SPO.V.I IMA |0 
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69 
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15 
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and only a little over 3 per cent, in those above 500 acres. 
On the other hand, the acreage under grass is in farms 
between 1 and 6 acres only about 28 per cent., and 
reaches its maxiinnm, nearly 60 per cent., in farms above 
200 and under 500 acres j and, while the extent of bog 
and waste is scarcely 8 per cent, in farms between 1 and 5 
acres, it gradually increases with the increase in the size 
of the farm until it is over 60 per cent, in those above 500 
acres. The acreage under crops remained nearly stationaij’^ 
between lS5i and 1871 in all the classes of farms, but the 
acreage under grass increased 2‘5 per cent., the increase 
being wholly in farms of above 30 acres, while there 
was a decrease of about 1 per cent, in the case of all 
classes of farms below 15 acres in extent. The increase 
may almost be accounted for by reclamations, the decline 
in the acreage under bog and waste being between the 
same periods about 2 ’4 per cent., which occurs principally 
in farms above 50 acres in extent, there being a consider- 
able increase in the case of some of the other classes of 
farms. The nature of the change in regard to cropping 
and tilkge which has taken place since 1847 is shown 
more distinctly in Table IX., which gives the acreage under 
the different kinds of crop in 1847, 1851, 1861, 1871, 1879, 
and 1880. Table X gives the acreage xmder crops, grass, 
fallow, woods, and waste for 1851 and 1880, and Table 
XL shows in detail the proportions per cent. 

The general result of Table IX. is to show a total decline 
between 184/ and 1880 in the area under crops amouhtiug 
to 157,351 acr^, the decrease having taken place after 
1861, up to whidi year there was from 1847 an increase' 
of 651,961, the decline between 1861 and 1880 being 
809,312, or more than one-seventh. The stated area under 
crop in 184/ conveys, however, a misleading impression, 
as the area under potatoes was only 284,116 acres, whereas 
in 1846 it was estimated at 1,237,441, the difference being 
undoubtedly due to the fact that in 1847 a great portion 
of this area was left out of cultivation. Thus, if 1846 had 
been substituted for 1847 it would have been found that 
xn the area under crops there was a decrease between 1846 
and 1851 probably as great as that which occurred between 
lool and 1880. This latter decrease amounted to HI, 121 
acres or 3*8 per cent, of the area of the country, the decrease 

in Munster 

268,351 or 4'o per cent,, in Ulster 107,750 or 2 per cent., . 
and m Connaught 18,623 or -4 per cent. Unfortunately the 
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c'>mmL"r ncri>’ ftp irt' do not cive tlie acreage in lSi7 under 
cniF', and tLc census returr^>>of tbouglitLtj " 
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agriculture lias the stimulus both of tenant-right and of 
manufactures. In Ulster the average produce per acre is 
now equal to the average of Ireland, although in 1642 it 
was rated to the “ adventurers ” as worth onlj' 4s. an acre, 
while land in Leinster was rated at 12s., in JIunster at 9s., 
and in Connaught at 6s. The southern and western dis- 
tricts of the country lag farthest behind, and generally proxi- 
mity to Great Britain seems to exercise an advantageous 
influence. Griffith’s valuation, apart from other objections, 
of course supplies no test as to the agricultural value of 
the land at the present time, and has the disadvantage that 
the southern and western districts were valued imme- 
diately after the famine. By it the total annual value 
of Ireland was given as £11,439,575, that of Ulster 
being £2,533,265, of Munster £3,247,177, of Leinster 
£4,305,413, and Connaught £1,353,720. 

An increase in the average produce of wheat per acre 
might naturally be expected from the fact that its area is 
now restricted to those districts where soil and climate are 
specially suitable. The decline in the area under w'heat 
between 1847 and 1880 has been 595,235 acres, or more 
than four-fifths. It has been specially large in Leinster 
and ilunster, but the fact that it has also been considerable 
in Ulster and Connaught shows that it must be attributed 
to^ other causes besides a real or supposed unsuitability of 
climate. In 18/8 the amount of wheat produce was less 
by 499,191 tons than in 1847, and in 1880 it was less by 
503,190 tons. The decrease in the acreage under oats 
has not been proportionally so great; but, inasmuch as 
oats are the staple crop of the country, it is perhaps even 
more significant. Between 1847 and 1880 the decrease in 
area was 818,927 acres; and the decline in amount of 
produce in 1878 as compared with 1847 was 705 689 
tons, and in 1880 it was 634,998 tons. The decrease in 


the acreage imder cereals has by some been accounted 
for by an increase in that under potatoes, but although 
between 1851 and 1861 this increased by 265,003 acres 
it has since gradually diminished, being 47,773 less in 
1880 than in 1851. The increased productiveness of the 
potato in 1880 is attributed both to the favourable season 
and the importation of new varieties, especially the 
“ Champion.” The report of the special potato inquiry 
of 1880 shows that “ Champions ” were grown on 220,934 
acres, “White Hocks” on 194,778, “Skerry Blues” on 
116,959, and “Scotch Downs” on 98,342. Between 
1851 and 1880 there has been a diminution in the total 
area under green crops of 125,247 acres. It is certainly 
remarkable that, while the number of cattle has so largely 
increased, not only the area but until recent years the 
average produce per acre of turnips and mangolds, the 
staple winter food of cattle, has been diminishing. The 
^gregate produce of turnips was less by 1,395,100 tons 
in 1878 than in 1851, in 1879 by 4,023,522 tons, and in 
1880 by 1,741,638. 

The nature of the increase which has taken place in live 
stock since 1841 is brought out in Tables XIV.-SVIL 

The returns for 1851 give no information as to the 
number of horses used^ for agricultural purposes, but 
Table XV. supplies this information for 1861, 1871 
1879, and 1880. Table XVI. gives the total value of 
each kind of live stock for 1841, 1851, and 1871 on hold- 
ings above one acre, and the average value of the same on 
each holding, the valuation given agreeing with the rate 
originally fixed by the commissioners, according to which 
horses were estimated at £8 each, asses at £1, cattle 
£6, 10s., sheep £1, 2s., pigs £1, 6s., 


6s., goats 7s., and 
poultry 6d. The value of all classes of live stock has of 
course greatly increased within recent years, but although 
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t tabic representing tbc actual increase of value in li%e ’ 
itock nuolci throw an important light on certain m*]>ecb, j 
of Iri-h agriculture, thccc considerations cannot be entered 
into here, and a.s the incrca‘*e ibdoe almost entirdy to other 
causes than increased merits in the live stock, a table at 
a fived rate more ocaclly represents the change in value so 
far as it depends upon the agriculturist. 

Aa hordes and raulc«? are clatjcd together in the returns 
of ISil, no comparison can be made as to the difTertnce 
in the number of Iior-ca betw-ccu that }car and ISSO; 
b^^idc-', the ret unis of 1S41 are much more inaccurate 
than those since JS17. Between 1851 and 18S0 Lon'CS 
intreased by 35,447, but bctwc.n 18G1 and 18S0 they 
dc^rea^ed by 57,079, agricultural hor-c- diminishing by 
GO, 853, undoubtcilly an indication of a diminution in 
tillage, but not a criterion as to its amount, l>oth bccau-e 
the fior-e- are not fully occupied, o-pccially oaEiual! farms, 
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aud because a considerable amount of farm work is done 
by bullocks, which are much better suited for this work 
than the small and weak horses kept on most farms. 
Asscs have more than doubled in numbers since 1841, and 
have increased between 1851 and 1880 by 49,264, a sign 
both of poverty and of lazy and inefficient worL 

Cattle have increased between 1841 and 1880 by 
2,080,471, or have more than doubled in numbers, and 
between 1851 and 1880 by 953,565, or scarcely so much as 
between 1841 and 1851. The only pure native breed of 
cattle now' in Ireland is the ** Keny,” a light handsome 
animal, black or red in colour, }>ith upturned horns. It is 
cosily kept, and in quality both its fie?h and its milk re- 
semble thO'O of the finer West Highlands. The variety 
known as the “Dexter,"’ a cross between the “Keny” 
ond some unknown breed, is shorter and plumper than 
the pure "Kerry,” and has none of its finer points; and 
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in Connaught there is another breed of cattle which is also 
a coarse variety of the “ Kerry.” In some parts of the 
country the Scotch West Highland breed has been intro- 
duced. The “ old Irish ” breed which existed in the central 
parts of the country has now been all but eradicated by 
crossing. The English Longhorn was at first the animal 
principally used to improve the breed of the Irish cattle, 
but it was ultimately supplanted by the Shorthorn, and 
the greater number of Irish cattle are now crosses with 
that breed. Polled Scotch cattle have also been largely 
introduced into the mountain districts, and in Ulster and 
Cork the Ayrshire or a cross between it and the Shorthorn 
is the breed chiefly used for dairy purposes. Milch cows in 
1880 exceeded a third of the total number of cattle, — the 
numbers of the three classes of other cattle (those under 
one year, those above one and under two years, and those 
above two years) being pretty nearly equal. The propor- 
tion of milch cows to the total number of cattle in Leinster 
was less than one-fourth, in Munster nearly one-half, in 
Ulster above nine-twentieths, and in Connaught about 
three-eighths. Since 1861 the number of milch cows has 
decreased by 148,335, the decrease having nearly all taken 
place since 1871. Dairy farming is carried on chiefly 
in the south, more especially in Cork, where the methods 
practised are generally greatly superior to those of the other 
districts. In Cork the cows are generally wintered partly 
on turnips or cabbage, and to some extent also on artificial 
feeding stufls, but in other districts they are often not 
housed even in winter, and what they gather from the 
winter pastures is supplemented only by an allowance of 
hay. The milk is used chiefly in the manufacture of butter, 
the buttermilk being employed for feeding jugs, and 
forming also along with potatoes or stirabout an important 
element of family diet. On account of the bad household 
arrangements of the small farms, the butter manufactured 
is often dirty and unwholesome j and it is also frequently 
oversalted. Cheese is not manufactured except by some 
of the Scotch or English farmers for their own use. The 
proportion of calves kept may be gathered from the number 
of cattle under one year old, which in 1880 was less than 
the number of cows by 555,813. On the best farms the 
cow calves are generaUy kept Only a very small number 
of calves are fattened for the butcher, but many are killed 


when only a few days old. Those that , are kept scarcely 
ever receive warm milk after the first week, but are fed 
chiefly on buttermilk, hay-tea, and similar substitutes. 
This early pocess of half starvation, joined to imperfect 
winter housing and feeding, leaves effects on the constitu- 
tion of the animals which greatly lessen their value for the 
butcher; and, although the breed of cattle in Ireland is olie 
which fattens quickly on good pasturage, the animals, 
besides being smaller than they would otherwise have been, 
are always deficient in “tallow,” and generally weigh 
about 2 stones less than those of apparently similar dimen- 
sions reared in England or Scotland. Scientific cattle- 
feeding is only practised in exceptional cases. 

^ Sheep have increased between 1851 and 1880 by 
1,439,233, there having been very little increase between 
1841 and 1851. The number is smallest in Ulster, which 
possesses only about one-eighth of the whole. The old 
native breed has been greatly improved by the introduction 
of Leicesters, and within recent years Border Leicesters 
have been largely introduced, as well as Shropshire Downs. 
In the mountain western districts there are large flocks of 
I Cheviots and Scotch Blackfaced. The sheep possessed by 
the small farmer are generally of a very mongrel character. 

Pigs between 1841 and 1851 decreased by 268,244 
but between 1851 and 1861 increased by 17,185, and 
between 1861 and 1871 by 519,381, while between 1871 
and 1880 they declined by 772,377. They constitute a 
very important item in the economy of the small farmer, and 
their carcases are largely sold to supply the English mqrket. 
The old Irish “ grey-hound ” pigs, which were very nearly 
allied in race to the wild boar, are now almost extinct, their 
place having been taken chiefly by Berkshires, although 
Yorkshire and Cumberland breeds are not uncommon. 

Table XVIII. shows the progress of the cattle export 
trade to the United Kingdom since 1790. 

Between 1841 and 1851 poultry diminished by 
863,733, much less than might have been expected from 
the decrease in small farms; and between 1851 and 1880 
their numbers have nearly doubled, the larger portion of 
the small farmers’ returns being now often obtained from 
the rearing of geese and turkeys and the produce of eggs. 
The breed of domestic fowls is somewhat mixed, but 
Dorking and Spanish fowls are becoming more common. 


^ Table XYL — Vahte of Live Stock on Eoldtngs above 1 acre, and Average Value per Bolding, in 1841, 1851, and 1871. 


Total value oa holdings ( 

above 1 aero i lobl 

/ 1871 
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holuincr above 1 anrp 


Horses. 

£ 

4,215,768 

4,167,080 

4,245,056 


Asses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

Total. 

£ 

66,542 

128,317 

171,101 

£ 

11,446,916 

19,153,023 

25,793,605 

£ 

2,181,365 

2,325,703 

4,646,428 

£ 

1,329,989 

1,289,965 

1,929,379 

£ 

No return. 
83,919 
82,488 

£ 

159,270 

178,143 

279,416' 

£ 

19,399,850 

27,326,150 

37,147,468 

£ s. d. 

0 1 11 

0 4 6 

0 6 4 

£ s, d, 

16 11 3 

33 11 7 

47 8 1 

£ s. d 

3 8 1 

4 17 

8 10 9 

£ s. d. 

1 18 6 

2 5 3 

3 10 11 

£ #. rf. 

0 0 0 

0 2 11 

0 3 0 

£ s. d. 

0 4 7 

0 6 3 

0 10 3 

£ s. d. 

28 1 4 

47 18 2 

68 5 4 
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An approximation to a proper estimate of tlie deficiencies 
of the chief branch of Irish agriculture^ the rearing of 
oattlOi may be obtained by a computation founded on 
a comparison of its statistics with those of Great Britain. 
In 1S80 the average number of cattle to every 100 acres 
under culti^'ation was 23 '5, the average of England being 
16’0, of "Wales 23*7, of Scotland 23'2, and of Great 
Britain 18’4. Horses in the same year had an average 
in Ireland of 3*3, that of England being 4 ’4, of Wales 
4*9, of Scotland 4-1, and of Great Britain 4*4, The 
average of sheep was for Ireland only 23*2, while for 
England it was GS*4, for Wales 98*2, for Scotland 149*3, 
and for Great Britain 82*9. Of pigs the average in 
Ireland was 5*o, in England 6*9, in Wales 6*C, in Scotland 
2'G, and in Great Britain G*2. ^YLilc in Great Britain, 
with a permanent pasturage of 14,426,959 acres, the num- 
ber of cattle amounted to 5,91 2,0 16, in Ireland, ivith a per- 
manent pasturage of 10,259,108 acres, they amounted to 
3,921,026, the number of cattle in England to everj* 100 
acrc'^ under grass being 41*0, while in Ireland it Tv*as 38*2. 
But in nddUion to this the pasturage of Groat Britain sup- 
ported 20,019,050 sheep, while that of Ireland supported 
only 3,561,361, or rather fewer sheep than cattle, and Ic^^s 
than one-seventh of the number of shceji supported in Great 
Britain : and if we regard six sheep as equal to one of the 
cattle, whidi in le>s tlmn the estimated value, the number 
of cattle supported on cverj’' 100 acres in Great Britain 
would be 71 *7, (he number in Ireland being only 44*0, 
It would certainly not be exaggeration to estimate tbe 
cattle of Great Britain a« on an'avcragc one-fourth better 
than those of Ireland, and if thi« be so it folloivs that 
compared with Ireland at least double tbe value of cattle 
and sheep arc supported on the same amount of pasturage 
in Great Britain. (Thom’s Almnmc gives the %*alue of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs of Ireland in 1880 as £60,904,429, 
and tljoise of Great Britain £138,559,045, reckoning 
thoep of each countrj* as individually of equal value.) In 
Great Britain, however, the combined area under rotation 
gniS 5 e? and under green crop®, cxclurling potatocsv is 
7,360,060 acres, ns against only 2, .326, 538 in Ireland, the 
area dcvolwl chiotlv to the rearing of cattle and sheep 
being in Great Britain 21,787,019 acres, while in Ireland 
it is only 12,585,640, the average, reckoning six sheep as 
equal to one of the cattle, being thus 47'5 animals to cveiy 
100 acres dei'oted to rearing them in Great Britain as 
against 35*9 in Ireland; or, reckoning the animals in Eng- 
land as one-fourth better, the proportions are 59*3 to oo 9. 

If, moreover, it be remembered that in Ireland pasturage 
occupies nearly all the richer districts of the country, and 
that where tiUa^ is carried on the first pnnciplcs ox 
scientific agriculture are generally unknown, we cannot w 
uudercsttmating the food produce of Ireland in slating i 
as about two-fiftlis less for the acreage than that of Great 
Britain; and since 1847 there has, owing to the increase 
of pasturage, been a great decline in the production oz 

Table XVIII.— WwwJfr p/CJi///', a7id Pl^s Exported Jrom 
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food. From the inadequaqr of the information 
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food. From the inadequaqr of the information given bv 
the Board of Trade it cannot be determined with accuracy 
to what extent Ireland is dependent on other countries for 
supplies of corn and meah From special parliamentarv 
returns wc learn that the total foreign imports of grain in 
1850 were 1,683,687 qrs., and of meal and flour 220,107 

and that the eXTlnrls tn Tlrifain frnnt Trolntifl 



irw>. 

J800, IMO. 


1S17. 

1657 

1674. 

Arersfre 

187C-I>‘80 

16S0. 

i^Olcli... W.IOS, 14.015 19.37C 
W^..‘ 0.030 4,to5 S.S’O 

'&7,w\ 

Cl^Sloi 

73,g|g 

524 179, 
tS7^07 

160.234 

l.M,P07i 

744.2S4i 673,290 
49D.178 

717,171 

711,491 


A»tivi. VI. j«vuA vjr f w,wv uni/a. jLu luc exports 

of corn and meal to Great Britain exceeded the imports 
from Great Britain and foreign countries together by 
451,627 qrs. In the yearly returns of imports of foreign 
corn and meal into the Gnited Kingdom no separate column 
is given for Ireland ; and, in addition to this, since 1867 
no return has been given of the trade in corn and meal 
between Ireland and Great Britain. Weekly returns of 
the imports of foreign grain into Ireland are, however, 
published in the London Gazette^ and Table XIX., founded 
on a special parliamentaty return and on the Gazette 
returns, gives the total amount of foreign imports of grain 
and meal in 1865, and in each year from 1870. 

Notwithstanding that much of the land now under pas- 
turage is well adapted for turnips or mangolds, the amount 
of green crop grown is generally quite insufficient for 
scientific cattle-rearing. In many cases also the grass is 
laid douTi after the soil has been exhausted by over-crop- 
ping, and little pains generally are taken to improve the soil 
by draining or manures. The increase in pastoral farming 
has indeed been largely due to the desire to save trouble, 
one of the principal difficulties of the laige fanner being to 
obtain, notwithstanding a low general average of wages, 
the worth of his expenditure in hired labour. The indolent 
habits of the pcasantiy, duo to long ill fortune, constitute 
also a principal obstacle to tbe introduction of spade 
culture, w'hich has been advocated as well suited for the 
dimate and soil of Ireland, and as affordmg emplo^ent to 
the laigest jiossible agricidtural population. As it is, the 
small farmer, living in a wretched hovel which he shares 
with a considerable proportion of his live stock, is able, on 
account of the fewness and simplicity of^ his wMts, to 
succeed though making use of very primitive method of 
culture, where the larger farmer wholly dependent on hired 
labour would fail if he attempted a ^stem of tillage even 
according to the most approved methods. 

For the promotion of the agricultural progress of the 
countiT grants of various kinds are bestowed by Govern- 
ment. Since 1847 an Act for granting land improvement 
loans has been in operation, and since tbe pacing of the 
Act up to the SlBt Mutch 1881 the ° 

issued has been 7328, amounting to £3,2i8,i62, pe 
applications for the year 1880-81 beii^ 638, amounting 

^161 675 The quantity of land dramed since the 

to i8« ».?i fl.« mi, to 

been 274827 acres^ at au average co8t of Xi per acre. 
Suumberof loaiisfor fann hnadings sanctioned smee 

S pSg of the' Act 13 & 14 Vict.,,c. the 

31 st March 1881, has been 1528, amounting to /1,360, 
Lthe number of loans sanctioned during 
31st March 1881 being 133, amounting to £53,6/0. 
TTn/iAr 0% Viet c 19 the number of loans sanctioned for 

SSnS laW» to toa «2 

n263,465,-the cases for the year i^ to 31st March 
IflS TO » , , gg expen- 


T.vBt.r. mVL—Jmports of Foreign Grain and Meal into Ireland. 
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18C5 

1870 

1871 

1872 

9,3C3.S1C 

13,761,031 

14,336,996 

18,803,251 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

15,737,171 

14,437,013 

17,521,860 

24,123,560 

1877 

1S78 

1879 

18S0 

18,562,107 

23,502,383 

23,913.907 

17,876,338 
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413 944. The loans sanctioned since the passing of the 
Acts in 1863 amount to £553,295. The advances on 
account thereof, including interest charged during the 
operations of the works, amount to £411,116, and repay- 
ments. including interest, to £103,448. The total ai-ea of 
land drained and improved is 55,311 acres, at a cost of 
.£32.1 705. In view of the prevalent agricultural distress, 
thc'^doverninent on 29th November 1879 offered to land- 
lords within the radius of distressed districts certain facili- 
tics of obtaining loans under the Lands Improvement Acts, 
and on 12th January 1S80 offered additional inducements. 
Of the sum of £1,500,000 borrowed from the Church 
Temporalities Commissioners for relief works, £1,166,385 
had up to March 1881 been sanctioned as loans to land- 
lords, and of this sum £702,857 had been issued. The 
amount issued as Seeds Loans, under the Seed Supply Act 
of 1880, M’os for year ending 31st March 1881 £494,317, 
making a total of £647,490 since the passing of the Act. 

One of tho chief obstacles to agricultural improvement 
in Ireland has been the rmsatisfactory relations between 
landlord and tenant. The legislation bearing on the sub- 
ject has been of a verj' various and contradictory character. 
An immense number of holdings was created by the Free- 
hold Votes Act of 1793 ; but in 1816 an Act was passed 
to facilitate the working of the Ejectment Act first 
passed in the reign of Queen Anne. In 1851 an Act 
was passed to facilitate ejectments in cases of implied 
tenancies from year to year under £60 rental, and in 1860 
these facilities were increased and extended to all tenancies. 
There are no records of evictions earlier than 1849. A 
special return presented to the House of Commons in April 
1881 gives by provinces and counties the number of 
evictions for each year from 1849 to 1880, as ascertained 
by tho police. The numbers are of course only approxi- 
mately correct, but err by defect, not by excess. The 
total number of families evicted during that period was 
90,107, comprising 460,570 persons; but of these, 21,340 
families, comprising 115,859 persons, -were readmitted. 
Deducting rcadmissions, the numbers in 1849 were 13,384 
families, 72,065 persons; in 1850 they were 14,546 families, 
74,171 persons; in 1851 thej* declined to 8815 families, 
43,449 persons; and they gradually diminished until 1866, 
from which year until 1862 the numbers though fluctu- 
ating fell short ill each j'ear of 1000 families. There 
was a considerable diminution from 1865 till 1878, when 
they rose to 834 families, or %3916 persons, while in 1879 
tho numbers wore 1098 families, or 6676 persons, and 
in 1880 the)* wore 1893, or 9036 persons. During the 
half year ending 30tb Juno 1881 the numbers evicted 
wore 1433 families or 6567 persons. In 1S65 it was 
enacted that no evictions should toko place ndthout the 
intervention of the sheriff; but, although a means was 
tbns^ supplied of obtaining records absolutely correct, the 
sheriffs in some instances neglect to send in returns. In 
iablo XX. the figures for 1870-79 are taken from tho 
judicial statistics, and those for 1880 from a special return. 
Those ejectments do not include those of cottiers and 
weekly tenants in towns whose cases are decided by pett^' 
sessions. The largo increase of ejectments since 1870 
shows that the Landlord and Tenant Act of that 3 'ear has 
failed in ordinary circumstances to improve tho relations 
between landlord and tenant ; nnd, while some of its pro- 
visions have liad in certain respects a beneficial effect, it 


has also exercised a variety of prejudicial influences, and not ' 
only broke completely down under the strain of the famine 
of 1879, but in many cases led to the almost unavoidable 
infliction of great hardship on the tenant. The salient prin- 
ciple of the Act was the abandonment of the position 
assumed in the Act of 1860, which endeavoured to place the 
relation of landlord and tenant on the simple basis of con- 
tract. Stated positively, its leading features were the legal 
confirmation of the-Hlstev tenant-right and other ancient 
customs, the piuvision made for compensation for loss on 
quitting and for improvements, and the sanctioning of grants 
on loan and other facilities to tenants to aid in the pur- 
chase of their holdings. Since the passing of the Act the 
average sum adjudged annually in cases between landlord 
and tenant has been over £18,000, of which more than a 
third has been for Ulster tenant-right The amount 
adjudged annually has varied considerably but irregular!}', 
and of late years there has been a diminution in the 
number of cases. The judicial statistics give information, 
in reference to the several counties and provinces, as to the 
number of cases, the amount charged where decrees were 
made, the amount reduced or added on appeal, and the 
amount adjudged, distingvushing'also between compensation 
for loss on quitting holdings and improvements together, 
for loss on quitting holdings alone, and for improvements 
alone. In 1877 and 1878 an additional column was added, 
giving also the total sum claimed. The sum claimed in 
1877 was £226,225 for the 698 cases, an average of £426, 
the gross sum adjudged being only £15,401, or an average 
of £26, 10s, ; in 1878 the sum claimed was £176,964, an 
average of £344 for the 614 cases, the gross sum adjudged 
heing'£l 7,063, or an average of £33 ; in 1879 the gross 
sum adjudged was £12,664. The total number of loans 
made to aid tenants in purchasing their holdings up to 31st 
March 1881 was only S49, and the gross sum granted 
£492,370. Table XXL gives various details. According 
to a special return made to the House of Commons in 
April ISSl, the number of holdings sold by the Church 
Temporalities Commission up to 30th December 1880 was 
2444 to the public, aud 6195 to tenants. Of the 411 pur- 
chasers who had fallen in arrears, 332 were purchasing ten- 
ants, arrears £46 1 9, and 79 other purchasers, arrears £3813. 

To remedy the defects of the Act of 1870, a new Act 
\ras passed in 1881. Practically it secures to the tenant a 
' near approximation to the three F's ” — “ free sale,” “ fair 
rent,” and “ fixity of tenure.” Free sale ” is granted so 
' far as is compatible with' a due regard to the rights of the 
jiroprietor. The “ fairness ” of a rent may be decided by 
tbe “ intervention of court," and, while on certain condi- 
tions a fixed tenancy" may be agreed upon between 
kndlord and tenant, an approximation to this is obtained 
in other cases by provisions in regard to rent and “com- 
pensation.” Ad^tional facilities have also been given to 
tenants to purchase their holdings, and provision has been 
made for grants of money to aid in tbe reclamation of land 
aud in emigration. A feature of tbe Act is tbe creation 
of a land commission as a supreme court of appeal. 
e.vcept in special cases, in questions between landlord and 
tonaut, and Avith the power of sanctioning loans. 

Leases are not held by so many as one-tentb of the total 
number of farmers, tenancy-at-will being preferred, partly 
for the freedom it allows, and partly because it is thought 
to involve a tacit consent to permanent occupancy. 


Tapli: XX . — EJfctmcni Decrees executed from 1S70-S0. 
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One oE the chief hindrances to agricnltnral progress in 
Ireland has been absenteeism. According to Sir TVilliam 
Petty, who wrote in 1672, one-fourth of the real and 
personal property of Ireland was possessed by absentees. 
Prior, in his JOisi of AbsenieeSf published in 1/29, divides 
them into three classes— those who are seldom or never 
seen in Ireland, those who visit Ireland for a month or 
two, and those who are occasionally absent. The money 
spent out of Ireland by the first class he estimated at 
i20i,200, by the second at £91,800, and by the third at 
£54,000. According to another account, published in 
1769, the income of the first class is placed at £371,900, 
of the second at £117,800, and of the third at £92,000. 
Arthur Young gives the rental of absentees in lus time 
as £732,200, about one-seventh of the whole estimated 
rental, and Swift declared that one-third of the rental 
of Ireland was spent in England. Absenteeism continued 
to increase until the close of the great war in 1816, and 
although it diminished from that time, a substitute for 
many of its evils was supplied by the rapid impoverishment 
of a large number of idle and extraya^nt squireens. To 
help in freeing the country from this incubus, an Act was 
passed in 1848 to facilitate the sale of encimbered estates 
in Ireland, which however proved wholly inen’ectual, and 
was superseded by another in the following year appointing 
a' commission of three persons to constitute a court for the 
purpose. This court commenced its sittings in October 
, 1849, and, from that period until it closed its sittmgs in 
August 1859, 3547 sales were effected, the gross amount 
of which was £23,190,839. In 1859 the court was recon- 
stituted on a permanent footing under the title of the 
“Landed Estates Court,” power being conferred on it to 
deni with unencumbered as well as encumbered estates. 
Up to Jannaiy 1880 the sales in this court amomted to 
£27,277,140, so that probably about one-sixth of the whole 
area has changed hands through the action of the two 
courts. The average price for the five years enmng 186/ 
was 17i years’ purchase; in 1870, the year of the p^ng 
of the "Land Act, it fell to 16^ years’ purchase, but in 
1873 it had risen to 20 years’ purchase, and for the bk 
years ending 1877 it was 19’4, while for 18/8 it was 18 9, 

Table XXL—Pure/iase Loons to Tenants up to March, 31, 1880. 
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Loaux 

Amount of 
Purchase 
Money. 

Lesttstcr....J 125 

£ s. d 

223,03516 5 

Munster. .. 

1C9 

202,064 8 5 
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47,327 0 2 

Ulster........ 
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350,635 1 0 

frelaud ...... 
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[Mn;635 1 o; 219,106 ( 23.151 3 z ^ 

Ia23,i22 a aj 492,370 ‘50,693280(35,18911 g|3Q,9nii 0 


and for 1879 only 17*7, The action of the Encumbered 
Estates Court was of a somewhat arbitrary kind^ and in 
tbe beginning of its operations it forced the sale of estates 
at a time when their market value was much below the 
average. In addition to this it introduced a lazge number 
of proprietors who looked at their purchase entirely from 
a business point of view^ and who, though quite alive to the 
importance of agricnltnral progress, had little regard for 
the feelings of their tenants; having bought the improve- 
ments which the tenant had efiPected, they naturally had 
no scmpIes in raising the rents so as to make them 
represent the value of these. It is not probable that 
the land sales hare increased vezy much the nnmber 
of proprietors ; for, although they caused a subdivision 
of many large estates, a number of small estates have 
been consolidated, and in many cases more than one 
estate has been purchased by the same person. On the 
whole, however, the result has been to increase the estates 
of a medium size, and also probably to lessen the number 
of absentees. From a return presented to the House of 
Commons in 1872, it would appear that the number of 
proprietors resident on their estates in 1870 was 5689, 
possessing 8,880,549 acres, with an annual value of 
^4,718,497, while there were 4842 proprietors resident 
either usually or constantly elsewhere in Ireland, who 
possessed 5,216,264 acres, with an annual value of 
£2,499,343 ; 2973 rarely or not usually or never resident 
in Ireland, who possessed 6,129,169 acres, with an annual 
value of £2,470,816; and 5982 unclassed, who possessed 
each less than 100 acres, and together 236,872 acres, 
with an annual value of £257,100. 26-5 per cent of 
.the soil is thus owned by absentee proprietors, and 26 per 
cent, by proprietors who though resident in Ireland are 
not resident on their properties. 

According to the classified summary return of owners 
of laud in Ireland laid before the House of Commons in 
1876, the land in 1873 was divided among 68,/ 16 pro- 
prietors, who together possessed 20,167,657 acres, 0 
rateable annual value of £13,418,357, or, according to the 
corrected statement of 1878, 68,755 
iue 20,162,050 acres, with a rateable value of £l3,420jUJJ. 

Table Xm gives a classification of proprietors according to 

the area of their estates, and their numbers m the several 
provinces and in all Ireland, with the a(^age possessed by 

Lch class collectively, and its rateable valuation,— the 
result of the corrected statement of 1878 being 

According to the returns presented to the House of C m 
mons in W2, which have the advantage of oimtting cities 
and towns, the total number of rural ^ 

was onlv 19,547, possessing a total area of ^0,046, 18^ acres, 
ShTLtea^^^ vLe of £10,180,434. A return obtained 
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by tbe Irish Government in 1870, and ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed in 1876, gives the number of 
rural proprietors as 19,288. It also shows that only 2377 
possessed less than 25 acres, so that nearly all the pro* 
prietors of less than 1 acre must be in towns. The 
classified returns of 1876 shyw that nearly one-half of the 
whole acreage of the country is possessed by 749 proprietors 
holding each upwards of 5000 acres, and that more than 
four-fifths of the land is possessed by 3760 proprietors hold- 
ing upwards of 1000 acres. Compared with Great Britain, 
the number of proprietors is strikingly small, Scotland 
having twice as many, and England nearly fourteen times 
as many. The proportion of landowners possessing less 
than 1 acre is very much smaller, and that of those possess- 
ing less than 500 acres is also smaller. Further details of 
comparison with England and Scotland will be found in 
the article Englaot), voL viii. p. 223-225. 

Woollen Manufacture . — ^Though Ireland is without the 
stimulus to industry produced by an abundant supply of 
coal, yet with its great command of water power it might 
have widely developed its manufactures before the intro- 
duction of steam, had not special causes been in operation 
to check their progress. The unsatisfactory political and 
social relations of the country, and the unhappy legislation 
which had blighted its agriculture, would necessarily in 
any case have indirectly stunted its manufactures also; 
but, ill addition to this, they were specially discouraged by 
various restrictive and repressive Acts. For a considerable 
period after the Anglo-Norman invasion Ireland was, how- 
ever, in this respect placed on an entire equality with 
England, and in Acts passed in the reigns of Edward I., 
Edward IIL, and Edward IV. is specially exempted from 
the duties or prohibitions imposed on foreign manufactures. 

At an early period the woollen manufactures of Ireland 
were exported in considerable quantities to foreign countries. 
In a posthumous poem, Dita Mundi (two copies of which 
are in the British JIaseum, of dates 1474 and 1501), by 
Bonifazio Uberti, who died about 1367, mention is made 
of “ the noble serge” which Ireland sent to Italy; and Irish 
specially excepted by name in an English statute 
of 13< 6 . Five mantles made of Irish frieze are mentioned 
m a list of goods exported duty free from England to Pope 
Urban VL Considerable impulse was given to the manu- 
facture in the reign of James I. by the establishment of a 
colony from the Palatinate, in Germany, at Carrick-on-Suir 
but in the reign of Charles I. the clothing trade was dis- 
couraged by the earl of Strafford, lord-deputy, who to 
prevent it interfering with that of England endeavoured to 
foster the linen manufacture instead. The Act of the 12th 
of Charles II, which prohibited the export of raw wool 
both from Ireland and England to foreign countries, was in 
the case of Ireland not only harmless but ineffectual ; but, 

the Tiiir n ^ virtually debarred from 
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any country save England, to any port in England save six, 
and from any town in Ireland save six. Sir William Petty 
in 1641 estimated the number of w’oolleh workers and 
their wives at 30,000, but the result of these Acts was 
so disastrous as practically to annihilate the manufacture, 
to reduce large districts and towns to the last verge of 
poverty, and seriously to cripple the revenues of the king- 
dom. Notwithstanding, however, that Ireland ceased to 
make even for her home supply any but the coarser articles, 
and was forced to import her finer goods from England, 
the Acts were almost as injurious to the English as to 
the Irish manufacturer; for not only did many of the 
skilled Irish workmen settle in France, Spain', and the 
Netherlands, but by means of smuggled Irish wool, to 
the extent of four-fifths of the Irish fleeces annually, the 
foreign manufacturer was able at a much smaller cost to 
fabricate materials quite equal to those of England, and 
for a time almost to swallow up her Turkey wool trade. 
According to the tables given by Newenham, the annual 
average of new drapery exported from' Ireland for three 
years ending 25th March 1702 was only twenty pieces, 
and that of old drapery 4 yards, while the export of 
woollen yarn, worsted yarn, and wool, which to England 
was free, amounted to 349,41 0 stones. The annual average 
export for the three years ending 1722 had risen to 5494 
yards for new drapery and 364 yards for old drapery, while 
that of yarn, worsted, and wool, owing doubtless to 
smuggling, had fallen to 188,450 stones, and for the three 
years ending in March 1-732 fell as low as 96,953 stones, 
but for the three years ending in 1772 had risen to 129,191 
i stones, of which wool amounted only to 2247 stones. Tlio 
returns as to the exports of new and old draperies from 
1722 to 1777 are incomplete, Arthur Dobbs, in hisJEssay 
on the Trade of Ireland, published in 1729, estimated the 
medium exports of wool, worsted, and woollen yam at 
227,049 stones, which he valued at ^61 17,554, 15s. lOd., — 
the other exports of manufactures made from sheep, such 
as friezes, flannel, gloves, &c., being estimated at £2353, 5 s. 
On the other hand, the annual average of new drapery 
imported for three years ending in 1702 was 29,329 yards, 
and of old drapery 16,787 yards; and the averages 
gradually rose till they were 84,631 yards and 18,726 re- 
spectively for the three years ending in 1722 ; 379,766 
and 206,875 for the three years ending in 1772 ; and, 
according to Arthur Young, 485,609 and 259,466 for the 
seven years ending in 1777. Between 1779 and 1782 
the various Acts which had hampered the woollen trade of 
Ireland were repealed or greatly modified; but, although a 
temporary impulse was thus given to the manufacture, the 
imprudent manner in w’hich it was prosecuted and the 
influence of the remaining statutes led in the majority of 
cases to disappointment, and after a short period of 
deceptive prosperity, followed by failure and distress, the 
expansion of the trade was limited to the supply of the home 
market. Thus, while the annual average of new drapery 
expoj'ted for the three years ending in 1792 had risen 
to 352,309 yards and of old drapery to 10,688 yards, the 
1 1 ^ forjihe three years ending in January 1802 to 

8,028 and 200 / respectively ; while the average imports 
of new^drapety for three years rose from 379,989 in 1782 
1 jrri 1 ^ 02 , and of old draper}' from 251,251 to 

1,474,000. In 1823 the imports of new draperies into 
nsen since 1801 from 967,225 yards, valued at 
Insh currency, to 1,437,652 yards, valued at 
QiV noo ’ j draperies had risen from 

1 100 0 /!/.^°' 7 ’ in Irish currency at £637,757, to , 

1,188,366 yards, valued at £831,856. Since 1825, owing 
to the cessation of duties, returns of the exports and imports 
o reland to and from Great Britain have ceased to be issued. 
According to the evidence laid before the House of Commons 
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in 1822, one-tliird of the quantity" of woollen cloth used in 
Ireland was imported from England, the value being about 
one-halt The number of peisons employed in the manu- 
facture was 6500, while worsted stuffs and flannels employed 
each about 3000 more, in addition to which probably other 
35,000 were dependent on these workers for their liveli- 
hood. According to a return presented to parliament in 
1837, the number of woollen or worsted factories in Ireland 
was 46, all rituated in Dublin or in the southern counties 
of Ireland, the number of workers employed ^being 1321 ; 
and in«a special return relating to factories for 1839 the 
number of woollen mills is stated as 31, employing 5 
steam engines with a hor=e-power of 58, and 39 water- 
wheels with a horse-power of 523, the number of workers 
being 1231. Table XXIII. give^ the number of factories, 
spindles, power-looms, and persons employed in the 
woollen and worsted manufacture at various periods from 
1850. In addition to this, a large number of persons are 
emplo 3 *ed in handloom weaving, — farming in many cases 
al'O occupying part of their time. 

LiwmilapufazUirf *, — ^Thclinen manufacture of Ireland has 
suffered from legislation chiefly indirectly — from the trade 
restrictions which hampered the commerce of the country 
generally, and from the depressing influence of an unsatis- 
factory £Ocial«^stem and unfavourable agricultural relation^. 
At a very early period flax was to some extent cultivated in 
Ireland, and wa*? both spun into thread, which was exported 
to foreign countries, and manufactured into cloth, which 
was nmde use of for cloaks, for the headdresses of women, 
and for .^^hrouds. But although the manufacture was 
well known in the beginning of the 15th century as to be 
noticed in an English poem of that period, and is mentioned 
in a statute of Henry* VIIL as con«itituting along with that 
of wool one of tlie principal branches of the trade of Ireland, 
there is no [probability that it would have rivalled that of 
vrool unle-3 it had been artificially fostered and the latter 
artificialh* all but annihilated. The earl of Strafford, lord- 
deputy In the reign of Charles I., with a view both to dis- 
courage the woollen manufacture of Ireland and to obtain 
for England a cheaper supply of linen than was to be had 
from Prance or Holland, as well as probably to benefit 
himself, invested as much as £30,000 of his fortune in the 
promotion of the linen trade, and not only* imported flax- 
seed in large quantities from Holland, but offered premiums 
to induce skilled workmen from France and the Netherlands 
to settle in Ireland. A similar policy was vigorously 
prosecuted by his successor the duke of Ormond, who in 
1665 procured the passing of an Act by the Irish parliament 
to encourage the growth of flax and the manufacture of 
linen. In addition to this he despatched [iersons to the 
Netherlands to obtain a knowledge of the best mode of 
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j manufectnre, and he brou^t over a number of famflies 

Kttled at Camek and at ^pelizod near Dublin, in both 
which places he^ established flourishing factories. FoUow- 
mg the same line of policyr, an Act was passed by the 
^ ;^^*^sh parliament inviting foreign workmen to sett^ in 
j Irela^ and admitting aU articles made of flax or hemp 
{ into England duty free, a privilege which, accordin'^ to 
f the report of the Ksh House of Commons in 1774^ gave 
; Ireland an advantage over foreign nations of 25 per cent 
In 1698 the Irish parliament, in an:5wer to the representa- 
tions of England, promised that they would “heartily 
j endeavour to establish a linen and hempen manufacture ” 
j but this promise was at flrst only fulfilled by leiyin^ 
j prohibitory ^uties on the exports of woollens, and the linen 
trade in 1701 had made such comparatively small pro- 
gress that the value of the exports of doth was only 
;£14,112, and of the exports of linen thread A'39,106, 
18s. 4d. In 1705 the Irish were, however, permitted 
to e^ort their white and brown linen‘s to the Bntish 
colonic but not their striped and dyed linens, abitb 
were also excluded from England by a prohibitory 
duty of 30 per cent. In 1710, in accordance with 
an arrangement entered into between the two king- 
doms, a board of trustees was appointed to whom a con- 
1 sidcrable sum was granted annually for the promotion of 
j the manufacture; but the jealousy of England neverthela-a 
» interposed to check the manufacture whenever it threatened 
I to interfere with her own trade, and by an Act of the 23d 
j of George IT., which imposed a tax on Irish sailcloth 
I imported into En^nd, the hempen manufacture was 
j virtually annihilated. From 1700 to 1777 the snm 
expended by the Board of Trustees on the promotion of 
the linen trade, according to fables given by Akhnr Young, 
amounted to ;£847,504, the annn^ average amount for 
the fifteen years up to 1772 being J014,1OO. In addi- 
I tion to this bounties were granted for the import of fiax- 
I seed, which during *even years up to 1777 averaged 


» and altogether between 1700 and 17/7 they amounted to 
‘ £1,295,560, the total annoal average grant for the seven 
5 years ending 1777 being £33,540. The L'nen manufacture 
i of England was, however, also encouraged by bounties, 
‘ whicb. according to the statistics of il. C6=ar 3Iorean 
■ amounted in 1824 to £73,392, those of Ireland amount- 
' ‘ only to £17,528. Table XXIV., compiled from 
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statistics supplied by Arthur Young and M. Moreau, 
shows the increase of the linen manufacture so far as^this 
can be judged from a comparison of the exports of linen 
cloth and yam to all parts of the world at various periods 
from 1710 to 1823. Arthur Dobbs estimated that in 
1727 the value of the whole linen manufacture, including 
both that exported and that used for home consumption, 
was about £1,000,000 sterling. ^ 

The Linen Board ceased to act in 1830, the trade having 
since 1825 been in a very depressed condition owing 
to the importation of English and Scotch yarns made 
by machinery, which undersold the home-made article. A 
flax-spinning factory had indeed been erected at Cork in 
1805, but appears to have been unsuccessful, and no further 
attempt to introduce machinery seems to have been made 
until after the discontinuance of the Linen Board, when an 
experiment on a large scale was made on the Bann near 
Belfast, from which period may be dated the rise of the 
great linen trade of Ulster, where, with the gradual dis- 
appearance of the hand spinning in the other provinces, 
nearly the whole linen manufacture of Ireland became 
concentrated. Statistics as to the acreage and produce of 
flax will be found under “ Agriculture,” supra. It is in 
the province of Ulster that flax is chieflly grown, but 
the soil has in many instances been much deteriorated by 
a too frequent rotation of the crop. The flax of Irish pro- 
duction in 1880 was estimated at 24,508 tons, of British 
production at 1398, while the foreign imports of flax into 
the United Kingdom amounted to 94,812 tons. The cessa- 
tion of the duties on exports from Ireland to Great Britain 
deprives us of the means of tracing the progress of the 
modern development of the linen industry. It was calcu- 
lated that in 1855 the total exports of linen from Ireland to 
Great Britain and foreign countries was 106,000,000 yards, 
valued at £4,400,000, and undoubtedly since that period 
it has more than doubled. According to the report of the 
Flax Supply Association of Belfast for 1876, it was esti- 
mated that in 1875 the consumption of fibre in all the mills 
of Ireland was about 45,897 tons, or about one-seventh of 
that consumed by all the flax mills in existence. It was 
also estimated that the total quantity of yarns produced 
per annum was 21,373,700 bundles, of which 10,479,040 
were supposed to be manufactured into cloth by power- 
looms, and 5,850,000 by hand-looms, in addition to which 
about 2,000,000 bundles were supposed to be imported 
from Great Britain and the Continent, leaving for export 
7,044,660 bundles, — fully two-thirds of the production and 
imports^ into Ireland of yarn being converted into linen 
fabrics in Ireland. According to the report made to parlia- 
ment in 1837, the number of workers employed in the flax 
factories of Ireland was 7810, and according to the returns 
relating to factories for 1839 the number of mills engaged 
in the manufacture was 40, employing 32 steam engines 
mth a horse-power of 928, and 37 water-wheels with a 
borse-power of 1052, the total number of persons em- 
p oyed l^ing 9017. Table XXV. gives returns at various 
irenods (tom 1860. In the report of the Finn Supply 
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introduced into Ireland in 1777, and a mill for spinning 
twist with water-power was erected in 1784. Under the 
protection of high import duties and bounties the manu- 
focture increased with such rapidity that in 1800 it gave 
employment to 13,600 workers, chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Belfast. At the Union it was arranged that the 
duties, which then stood at 68 per cent, ad valorem^ should 
remain unchanged for eight years, when they were 
gradually lowered by eight annual reductions, until in 1816 
they stood at 8 per cent., and were shortly afterwards 
abolished. According to the statistics given by M. C(5sar 
Moreau, the manufacture between 1804 and 1820 had more 
than doubled, the cotton, cotton yam, and twist imported 
into Ireland for the three years ending in 1804 amounting 
to 2,244,682 lb, whereas for the three years ending in 1820 
it was 4,787,071 D). The value of cotton goods exported 
from Ireland to Great Britain rose from £708 in 1814 to 
£347,606 in 1823, and between 1814 and 1826 the value 
of those exported to other parts of the world rose from 
£37,569 to £201,196. According to a statement made 
to the House of Commons in 1817, the number of hands 
employed in the manufacture was 12,091; and in 1822 
they had increased to 17,766. It is evident that the in- 
troduction of machinery had prejudicial effects on this 
industry as well as on the linen trade, for, according to 
the returns relating to factories for 1839, the number of 
cotton mills is given as 24, employing 19 steam engines with 
a horse-power of 517, and 22 water-wheels with a horse- 
power of 672, the number of persons engaged being only 
4622. The manufacture of course suffered greatly during . 
the famine of 1846, and in 1850 the number of factories 
was only 11, employing 2937 persons. In 1861 the number 
had declined to 9, employing 2734 persons, and, although 
in 1870 it had risen to 14, employing 4157 persons, the 
check experienced during the American' war has never 
been surmounted, the number of factories in 1874 being 
only 8, employing 3075 persons, and in 1879 declining to 
6, employing 1620 persons. 

For some time a large manufacture of lace and sewed 
muslin has been carried on in Ulster and some parts of 
Munster and Connaught — the sewed muslin trade being 
much the more extensive of the two. More than 300,000 
persons, chiefly females, are employed in it, many of them 
being girls in the convent schools. ' Of late the trade has, 
however, been declining. 

Silk Manufacture . — ^This was introduced into Ireland 
about the end of the 17th centu^y^by French Huguenots, 
who after the revocation of- the edict of Hantes settled 
in Dublin, where great perfection was attained in the 
fabrication of a mixture of silk and wool called tabinet or 
Irish poplin. According to Lord Sheffield, who wrote in 
1786, 1600 persons were emjdoyed in the manufacture. 
M. Moreau gives the quantity of raw silk imported into 
Ireland in 1803 as 27,384 D), and that of thrown silk as 
69,441 Ib, while in 1823 the quantities were 27,869 and 
21,196 respectively. He also inferred that in 1823 be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 persons were employed in the manu- 
facture. In 1825 a company was formed in the south of 
Ireland for the purpose of obtaining a supply of the raw 
material by rearing the silk-worm, but after considerable 
expense^ had been incurred the scheme was abandoned as 
impracticable. With the abolition of the protective duties 
in 1826 the manufacture gradually declined. In 1874 the 
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districts on Icjze stones, so as to eas3j lemoTsfale cn tbs in fact ccntignil^ to Great Britain bas proved to he to 
apprcracb of tbs rersnne oEcers. In 1655 tbs enmber of bar a bene xatbsr fesn a blessing, and America instead of 
siiUs seized ^as 2&74^ of tsads 2555. and of vrorms 237c. ' aSsrdina ter fee means of enriclmen^ Las onlj supplied 
Tbs dntr ttss gradn^r raised t3i it stood at 4^^ aid- after ter vdfn an asrlnm for ter porer^-stneben so^ 
being rsdnesd in ISli to 2s^ it T^as raised in 1814 ^ From allnsicns in Stebo, Ptolemr, fee rortbem sags^ 
to 5s. 6d- This adSfeon to tbs dntfes added verv little Eicbard of C&encester, and ofesr old v-nblngs^ it vcald 
to fee Tsvenn^ rrHIe of conrss it nreaSy increased tbs ' appear feat Ireland esrlT in fee present eta tad consider- 
tempiations to iHirit manziiacttire. According to IL . able commsrcisl intsrcaaise ynzh ‘varrons parfe ct Futope. 
llorean, it v^as tbs opinion of comj^tent jedgss that in . At fee time of fee Ar^oOTomzan ic rasroa. fee xr erenaets 
1822 fee amonnt orodnesd br fee> licensed and odicensed of Dntlin baring £ed feem fee citjj if gxTen hr Heniy 


charae in V 


rs tern 1821. 


r to tbs commerce of tbe maritime toms 


Siisroy FrsHseiss. 


Tbs salmon £sber:$s empl^^ . to> Ftdsnd in ai^ month prsTions to 
rA2z= fy'rzt €A7:Ai -s. £.-=■>: c-v-^r- 
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[commerce. 
On the latter account it waa 


Boat*. wriUagiu 1652, «<»“>« SrteSlote SS' of Co^lt ?8U ttaJ X 

havens of Ireland, Sir William j augmentation of trade during the 18th century appeared 

between 1657 and 1672 her foreign from sucli valuations to be greater than it really was The 

and that before the statute pf 1663 three four n increase has, however, been considerable, for we find that 

Ireland foreign trade Jf ^ts he between 1710 and 1777 the quantity of linen exported had 

one-fourth E^yj® annSl Abl the time risen from 1,688,574 to 19,714,^8 yards, while the export 

itoj'r fo r’^p« 

Bntam r}lt carried cattle, and of Beef, butter, aud pork. The table ahowe a 

Ethara^S^W^'^ p tppp 

ord'^taf frtrsr 

to auB 1688™e caporte of Ireland never exceeded also very evident ai^s of the prospenly Ireland to 

£600 000 per annum. In 1681 the exporta amounted to experiencing during the wars with France. Since the 

£582 814, ^and the imports to £433,040. On account of cessation of the shipping duties on the cross channel 
*30^, oi^, a,uuuuo ^ RU > , . fQj. obtainine: accurate 


owing chiefly to the prosperity of the woollen trade tney auaiuon xo xnis, xub j^uuiu *xam 

had risen in 1698 to £996,305, the imports amounting 1870 to give returns of the foreign and colomayiade for 


those to Great Britain remained much the same, did not the foreign and colonial trade of Ireland at various penods 

reach to the amount of 1698 until 1714, the recovery being down to 1870, and of its principal ports for 1876 and 18^ J. 

due in part to the gradual increase of the linen manufacture. Another means of estimating the commercial progress of 

the value of whose exports rose between 1700 and 1714 Ireland during this period is supplied by the retons of 

from £14,112 to £313,329. Table XXVII., compiled shipping. Trior in his Obse}'vat{oiiso7i the Trade of Ireland 

from statistics given by Newenham, Arthur Young, and gives an estimate of the tonnage of the shipping engaged 

j\r. C6sar Moreau, gives the annual value for 1698, and in the trade of Ireland from 1721 to 1727, according to 

the average annual value for various periods from 1701 which the number of ships in the former year was 3499 

to 1823 of Irish exports and imports from and to all with a burthen of 168,422 tons, while Arthur Dobbs gives 

parts of the world, and from and to Great Britain. their number for the same year as 3334 with a tonnage of 

A better idea of the commercial progress of the country 158,414, and their number in 1714 as 3081 with a ton- 

would have been obtained if space had been available for nage of 161,115. The tonnage of the ships belonging to 

tables of the different articles of export and import, for, the ports of Ireland in 1727 is given by Prior as 40,469, 

besides giving more detailed information, it would have the total number of ships trading with Ireland being 3494, 

afforded a more accurate basis for an estimate, since with a tonnage of 173,193. According to the statistics of 

Table XXVII. is so far vitiated by being given in M. Moreau the number of Irish ships in 1788 was 1016, 

Irish currency, w'hich was altered at various periods, and the tonnage being 60,776, or a third more than in 1727 ] 

by the fact that the method of rating at the custom and in 1826 they had increased to 1391, with a tonnage 

m. vwvv'irTT £ £ 7Tr7 T-T/v X ^ of 90,768. Table XXIX. gives the number and tonnage 

TABiiB XXvII . — Average Annual Value {in Irish Curreney) of e i • x. j • T».vian.i ;« i raii 

Bxpm-ts andImvarts,im-lZZZ. 0^ V®®®®!® registered in the ports of Ireland in 1840, 

Z__L 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880.- 

Avorage Annual Exports. Average Annual Imports. According to the statistics of M. MoreaU,^ the number 

of ships that entered the ports of Ireland in 1795 was 

All parts of I Gi eat Britain. All parts of I Great Britain. 7086, with a tonnage of 630,606, and in 1801 they had 

the World. ^ increased to 7690, with a tonnage of 711,242. Returns 

£ £ £ £ of the trade and navigation of Ireland have since the 

rko’aSo Union been annually presented to parliament. Table 

1711-1720 1.126,670 348 352 8521905 361 921 S^^®® *^® o/ Bntish and Insh and foreign 

1721-1730 1,019,809 489,646 866,936 329,078 vessels engaged in the foreign and colonial trade that 

1731-1740 1,190,253 667,505 886,044 378,588 entered and cleared at the pdrts of Ireland at various 

1751-1760 2 002 SS 1 068 S? i’m^’iS vJl’ Sfi periods from 1802 ; Table XXXI. the number of ships that. 

1761-1770 2!365’,080 i|818 694 1 877*468 1 032*431 ®“tered and cleared coastways in various years during the 

1771-1773 3,020,062 1,955*469 2*,136’,173 l|29l*616 same period; and Table XXXII. the number of ships 

2,380,899 2,702,978 1,984,811 engaged in intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland 

1794-1803 4*310 610 s a q aa^^oo entered and cleared British and Irish ports at various 

1804-1813 5*,38o|876 6*618*613 4 646*873 pe^ods from 1835, the figures in this table of course repre- 

1814-1823 16,963,451 6|675’,673 6|626|409 4|92i|879 senting about double the number of ships actually engaged 

— — — *- 1 in the trade. 


Average Annual Exports. 


Average Annual Imports. 


1698 

1701-1710 I 

1711-1720 

1721-1730 

1731-1740 

1741-1760 

1751-1760 

1761-1770 

1771-1773 

1774-1783 

1784-1793 

1794-1803 

1804-1813 

1814-1823 


All parts of 
the Woild. 

£ 

996,305 

553,023 

1,126,670 

1,019,809 

1,190,253 

1,485,110 

2,002,364 

2,365,080 

3,020,062 

3,035,660 

4,373,094 

4,310,610 

5,380,876 

6,963,451 


6i eat Britain. 
£ 

293,813 

242,811 

348,352 

489,546 

667,505 

872,259 

1,068,983 

1,818,694 

1,955,469 

2,380,899 

3,358,962 

3,667,474 

4,689,922 

6,675,673 


All parts of 
the World. 

£ 

576,863 

513,657 

852,905 

866,936 

885,044 

1,123,373 

1,594,164 

1,877,468 

2,136,173 

2,702,978 

3,723,296 

4,572,443 

6,618,613 

6,626,409 


Great Britain, 
£ 

33,968 

242,811 

361,921 

329,078 

378,588 

611,999 

734,648 

1,032,431 

1,291,616 

1,984,811 

2,508,250 

3,404,798 

4,646,873 

4,921,879 


Annual average 
for 1828-SO. 


Table XXVIII.— .JbrciV/jt and Colonial Trade of Ireland, 1828-79. 


Imports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports, Exports. Imports. Exports. 

839,014 1, 659,93 4 472 537 |6,031,669 268.611 7,122,237 284,362 8,726,211 238,462 11.82^,511 326^095 10,99*4,359 830,878| 
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Details as to the several articles of foreign trade will be 
found in the Board of Trade returns of the principal 
ports ; but without information as to Idie trade with Great 
Britain it is impossible to estimate their significance. The 
returns of the foreign tmde are unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as they show a great excess of imports over exports. The 
principal export trade to foreign countries is in linen, 
spirits, and malt liquors ; while the imports embrace large 
quantities of wheat, wheaten flour, Indian corn, and oat- 
meal. On the other hand the country is dependent chiefly 
on Great Britain and foreign countries for its manufac- 
tured goods. Much of its trade is, however, an indication 
rather of poverty than prosperity, for it is the absence of 
manufactures that causes such large imports of textile 
fabrics, and the large exports of cattle, dead meat, and 
butter, which would otherwise be consumed by her town 
population, while at the same time the large imports of 
corn and wheat into a country chiefly rural are un- 
doubtedly due to wrong or insufficiently advanced methods 

of agriculture. . 

Skiphtdlding . — ^About nine-tenths of the total shipping 
of Irish construction is built in Belfast, and the whole 
amount is very small. Hext to Belfast come Dundalk, 
Dublin, Cork, Drogheda, and Galway,— much in the order 
named. The number of vessels built in Ireland in 1850 
was 35 of 1929 tons burthen ; in 1860, 42 of 11,583 tons ; 
in 1875, 16 sailing vessels of 18,655 tons, and 5 steam 
vessels of 3613 tons. In 1880 they numbered respect- 
ively 3 of 1873 tons, and 10 with 7131 tons burthen. 

Hcvenue and Expenditure . — Until tho time of Henry VIH- the 
English rale iu Ireland was only nominal, except within a yeiy 
sm^ district ; and, while statistics as to the revenue would thus 


* 

Soiling Vessels 

Steam Vessels. 

- — 

Under 50 Tons ! 

50 Tons and 
upwards 

Under 50 
Tons 

50 To 
up\f 

ns and 
rords. 

Xo. 

Ton 

No. 

Ton. 

No 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

1840 

1850 

2680 

1670 

I8S0 

976 

1,037 

1,017 

706 

615 

27,711 

20,570 

30,150 

21,833 

10,173 

961 

1,098 

1,066 

045 

788 

148,591 

204,183 

162,435 

148,967 

153,266 

3 

12 

35 

55 

81 

12# 

393 

955 

l,3fi9 

1,953 

76 

102 

133 

138 

174 

17,378 

27,281 

40,796 

45.192 

&8,24& 


be of little advantage for comparison with later times, they arc not 
obuunable except in a very fragmentary manner. Henry Ylll. 
levied a sbusidj’ of 13s. 4d. on every ploughland ; and, besides 
reviving tbe tax upon absentees first enacted by JEiichaixl II., he 
also obtained a considerable sum ftom the suppression of several of 
the monasteries. Daring the first fifteen years of tho reign of 
Elizabeth the expenses of Iieland, on account ebiefiy of the wars, 
amounted, accomin^ to Sir James 'Ware, to £490,779, Xs. 6d., 
while the revenue is estimated by some writers at £8000 per 
annum and by others at only £6000. In the reign of James I. 
the customs gradually increased from £50 to £9700 ; but, although 
he obtained From wardships and other feudal rights about £10,000 
per annum, and a considerable sum also accrued from tho planta- 
tion of Ulster, the revenue is supposed to have fallen short of tbe 
expenditure by about £16,000 per annum, the cost of maintaining 
the troops in Ireland amounting alone to about £50,000. Dunng 
the reign of Chailes I. the proceeds of the customs were nearly 
quadrupled, but it was found necessary to raise £120,000 by yearly 
subsidies of £40,000. According to the report of tho committee 
appointed by Ciomwell to inquire mto the financial condibon of 
Irmand, the levenue in 1654 was £197,304 and the expenditure 
£630,814, 9s. 8d. At the Hestoration the Iiisli parliament 
granted an hereditary revenue to the king, an excise for the main- 
tenance of the army, a subsidy of tonnage and poundage foi the 
navy, and a tax on heartlis in lieu of feudal burdens. “ Additional 
duties ” were granted shortly after the I^evolution “ Appropriate 
duties” were imposed at ditfeient periods ; stamp duties were first 
granted in 1773, and the post-ofiBce first became a source of revenue 
m 1783. In 1706 the hereditaiy levenue u-ith additional duties 
produced £394,324, 11s. 3d., and for the two years ending in 1729 
the amount was £889,351, 4s. lljd. Betums of tho ordinary 
revenue were first presented to the Irish parliament in 1730. 
Table XXXIII , compiled from the statistics of M. Moreau, gives 
the annual average amount in Iri&h currency of net and gross pro- 
duce of the revenue dunng every ten years up to 1789, 
for 1790, and the annual average for the ten years 1792-1801. 
Table XXXI V., complied fiom special and other returns piesented to 
the House of Commons, gives the net produce of the excise and 
customs at inteivals from 1720, and of the other branches of orda- 
narv revenue at intervals from the time when they were first 
imposed. A special return in Accounts and Papers^ 1868-69, mves 
in British currency the annual net pubim income md 
of Ireland from the Revolution to the Union, and Table Xaav ., 
compiled from this return, rives its amount at yanous inte^ais 
Sen these periods. Talile OTL, compiled 
special retnms presented to the House of Commons 
rariods, fflves the net annual income and expenditure at certain 

intervals from the Union up to 1868. 

Returns of the produce of the revenue were annually piesented 
to MrS^ent up to 1870, and, although they have been discontinued 
rin&“perio^d. a special return from W^l to 1875 ™sent«l 
in 1876, and special returns were also ““J rt,’ 

ae latter letims, however, not including the produce of the 


Table XXX.— Vessels in the Foreign and Colonial Trade Entering and Clearing at the Ports of Ireland, 


1802 

1816 

1826 

1841 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 


Entered. 


Entish and Iiish 


Xnmbcr 


648 

565 

860 

881 

1,334 

1,089 

1,112 

958 


Tonnage. 


87,869 

70,106 

154,380 

176,977 

245,012 

289,603 

389,526 

572,647 


Foreign. 


Xnmber. I Tonna#?e. 


363 

318 

290 

197 

886 

1,233 

927 

779 


57,664 

67,538 

50,194 

26,441 

166,417 

277,240 

323,095 

388,173 


Total 


KamBcr. Tonnage. 


1,011 

883 

1,160 

1,078 

2,220 

2,322 

2,089 

1,737 


145,833 

137,644 

204,574 

203,418 

411,429 

566,843 

712,621 

960,820 


Cleared 


British and Insh 


Number. 


503 

522 

569 

604 

681 

349 

394 

547 


TODnage 


71,420 

74,255 

117,032 

146,859 

165,123 

139,625 

147,822 

313,190 


Foreign 


Xnmlicr Tonnage. 


828 

321 

281 

153 

761 

255 

209 

539 


58,423 

69,703 

57,334 

20,953 

146,670 

70,152 

67,687 

271,862 


ToIaL 


Xnroter Tonnage 


831 

843 

S50 

757 

1,442 

604 

603 

1,086 


129,843 

143,958 

174,366 

167,812 

311,793 

209,777 

215,509 

585,052 


Tadlc KXS-L—Fcssels Enuring and Clearing Coastnays 



Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sfllhn^ Vessels 

Steam Vessels 

S'nltng Vessels 

Stean 

1 Vessels 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage 

No 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage 

1802 
1817 i 
1826 > 
1840 
uw 
'1860 
I8T0 
1880 

6,5S0 
10,142 
11,514 
16.684 
16,403 
19.244 
18,972 
|1 5,835 

546,647 

845,260 

1,037,299 

1.211.942 
1,191 245 
1,488.63*5 

1.660.942 
1,411,132 

10,263 

7,360 

7,036 

5,668 

15,408 

6371801 
438,532 
1,9S3 165 
425.632 
4,768,322 

6.032 
9,200 
6 388 
2 427 
4,540 
7,476 
8,132 
14.611 

521,151 
773,783 
632,972 
571,064 
1,30.1,469 
454.483 
2,627 845 
1,490,314 

2^900 
4,534 1 
7,0 M 
7,851 
15.416 

655,928 

1 338,782 
1,996,738 
2,571,636 
4,850,858 


Table XXXIL— ^essefo engagid tn Ttade hclieccn Gnat 
, Britain and Ireland 



Entered 

Cleared. 


No. 

— 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage 

18S5 

1846 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

10,026 

9,133 

8,569 

34,693 

36,167 

54,742 

1,100,389 

1,411.130 

1,585,037 

6,578,436 

6,868,545 

12,145,116 

14,560 

19,124 

18,268 

31,387 

35 523 
52,803 

4,440,617 

2,211,496 

2,3.15,166 

5,512,116 

<5,684,547 

11,588,074 
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income tax from the income of officials.^ According to these 
Tctuiiis the net produce of the revenue was in 1870 £7|287)127^ in 
1871 (not including that of the post-office) £7,291,393, 15s. 4d., 
in 1875 £7,970,060, 13s. 7d., and in 1879 £6,616,455. The 
revenue of England in 1879 amounted to £54,456,718, and of 
Scotland to £7,719,500. 

No separate post-office returns have been published since 1870. 
In 1860 the gross produce of the sale of crown lands amounted to 
£15,537, and the annual income of land revenue to £48,358 ; in 
1870 they were respectively £1283 and £45,000, and in 1880 
£3506 and £41,589. The items of the expenditure of the ex- 
chequer of Ireland for 1868 (the last year for which returns are 
given) are — interest of public funded debt payable in Ireland, 
£1,188,654; other payments in connexion witli the consolidated 
fund services, £278,015; army, £3,560,000; niiscellaneotis civil 
services, £1,594,525.^ Since 1817 the public debt of Ireland on 
account of the consolidation of the British and liish exchequer has 
ceased to form a separate item in the national account. Table 
XXXVIL shows its progress from 1716 till that period. 

Banking . — A notice of the banks of Ireland will be found in the 
article Banking, vol. iii. p. 336. The deposits in joint-stock 
banks amounted in 1840 to £5,567,851, in 1850 to £8,268,838, in 
1860 to £15,609,237, in 1870 to £24,366,478, and in 1880 to 
£29,350,000. The deposits in trustees* savings banks in 1846 
amounted to £2,855,827, but in 1860 had declined to £1,291,798 ; 
in 1860 tlie amount was £2,143,282, in 1870 £2,054,907, and in 
1880 £2,100,165. The deposits in post-office savings hanks in 
1862, the year in which they were founded, were £78,696, in 
18/0 £583, 165, ^and in 1880 £1,229,000. The amount of Govern- 
ment and India stock held in Ireland amounted in 1870 to 
£36,549,000, and in 1880 to £33,113,000. 

National Wealth. —From a variety of circumstances it is difficult to 
prive at an approximate estimate of tho wealth of Ireland ; and there 
18 no proper basis for a comparison ^vith the other portions of tho 
United Kingdom— among other reasons from tho fact that by far 
ttie largest part of the wealth of Ireland is derived from agriculture. 
The Tenement Valuation Act, passed in 1846 and amended in 1852, 

Tabi.e XXXlll.^Average AnnualProdv.ee ofEcvenuCj 1730-1801. 



Gross 

Produce. 

Xcfc j 
Pioducc. 1 


Gross 

Produce. 

Net 

Produce, 

1730-39 

1740-49 

1750-50 

1760-69 

£ 

551,751 

569,920 

729,482 

892,071 

£ 

472,803 

487,889 

632,757 

747,194 

1770-79 

1780-89 

1790 

1792-1801 

£ 

071,041 

lr835,097 

1,693,398 

1 2,161,939 

£ 

749,507 

950,511 

3,147,907 

1,801,901 


according to which the property of Ireland is rated for purposes of 
local and imperial taxation, has tho disadvantage of having been 
applied in different parts of tho country at different periods, and 
in the southern and western counties at a time when the value of 
property on account of tho famine had very much deteriorated. 
No provision except of an optional kind lias been made for a 
•revaluation of property other than buildings and similar oxlomal 
additions to the value of the soil. It is probable therefore that 
tho present valuation, winch is a little short of £14,000,000, is 
deficient by about £5,000,000. Tho case of Imland is also oxwp- 
, tional from tho largo amount of wealth that immediately after it is 
produced is removed to bo spent elsewhere, and of capital invested 
in Irish undertakings which is held by pemons who do not reside 
in Ireland. The value of the agricultural produce and stock, ilio 
chief item of the wealth, is of course variable, and tlie rise in value 
is due solely to increase of price and to increase in the number of 
live stock, which of course repi-csents tho produce of more than one 
year. It is also a fallacious method of calculating its value to add 
that of produce and live stock together, as a great part of tho 
produce js employed in feeding the livo stock. In Ireland a con- 
siderable amount of money is probably hoarded privately, and tho 
increase of deposits in banks can scarcely bo regarded as alto"ethet 
a symptom of prosperity, as the money thus deposited might in 
most cases be more advantageously employed by tho faimer in 
improving his land. ^ On tho other hand, since the passing of tho 
Land Act of 1870, indebtedness has largely increased among tlie 
farmers. A method of estimating tho capital of Ireland has been 
employed by Dr Hancock from the amount of capital passing 
annually under probate of Avills and letters of administration, calcu- 
lating this capital as 2*66 per cent, of tho whole. Table XXXVIII., 
formed according to this method, shows the annual average 
amount of capital from 1826 at various periods of five years, and 
the amount of capital possessed by each head of the population, 
this being reckoned according to tlie year most nearly correspond uig 
with those for which the average is given. ^ x c 

Railways.—TlhQ railway from Dublin to Kingston, wliich was 
opened 111 the end of 1834, was the first and for several years the 
only railway in Ireland. The progress of tho railway system 
from that period is shown in Table ^XXIX. For a comparison 
with England and Scotland see Englakd, vol. viii. p, 237 ; it will 
be observed that the proportion of traffic in relation to popula. 
tion 18 verj' much smaller in Ireland. 

thopmsactiona of the Hoytil Iriah Academy 
for 1865, part in,, will be found an account by W, H. Hardinae of 
a copy 'which he accidentally discovered of a manuscript census 
survey of Ireland an^pged in counties, baronies, parishes, and 
townlands, and m cities, parishes, and streets, and belonging in 


Table XXXV.—Anmcal Income and Eayenditure, 1689-1800, 



1720. 

17C0. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1827, 

1830. 

i 1 AU— xoc 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

Excise 

Customs 

Stamps 

Post-office.. 

Income-tax 

£ 

440,536 

£ 

646,624 

£ 

1,238,721 

54,812 

44,156 

£ 

2,422,746 

105,121 

76,200 

£ 

1,650,104 

1,788,380 

634,706 

178,965 

£ 

1,907,335 

1,730,837 

449,846 

188,105 

£ 

1,754,215 

1,976,498 

470,767 

197,907 

£ 

1,956,445 

1,555,600 

478,638 

229,994 

£ 

1,385,258 

2,132,731 

453,209 

97,156 

£ 

1.494,747 

2,064,998 

479,684 

170,061 

£ 

2,790.970 

2.268,962 

524,116 

261,550 

728,887 

£ 

3,597.519 

2,049,374 

580,288 

331,116 

613,113 

£ 

4,068,335 

648,067 

470,808 



Net Income. 

Net Expenditure. 


Not Income, 

1689 

1701 

1711 

1721 

1731 

I7U 

£ s, d 
152,809 17 31 
411,819 3 9 
298,194 16 11 
408.066 16 4 
405,178 1 7 
441.216 9 11 

£ s d 
190,715 11 3 
41.5,033 6 1 
300,182 19 0 
422,917 16 8 
407,758 18 1 
441.736 2 10 

1751 

1761 

1771 

1781 

1791 

1800 

£ *. d. 

600,236 12 1 
571,942 7 3 
707,996 3 6 
: 730,850 4 8 
1,313,476 12 3 
3,017,757 18 10 


INct Expenditure, 


£ s d. 
626,738 10 3 
778,940 2 10 
808, S4C 7 B 
1.01S.2CG 12 6 
1,884,087 13 2 
6, CIS, 959 2 


Table XXXVI. — Annual Income and Es^enditure, 1801-68, 



Net Income. 

Net Expenditure. 


Net Iticnmc. Net ENpcnditurc 

1801 

1817 

1834 

£ s. d. 
2,645,736 0 0 
4,561,353 0 0 
3,814,401 3 8i 

£ s. f/. 

4,922,524 0 0 
117,077,649 0 0 

I 3,439,895 5 1^ 

1850 

3860 

1863 

1 

£ s. d. 
4,332,450 16 0 
7,851,612 12 11 
6,176,390 7 8 

£ s. d. 
4.120,841 11 0 
6,331,223 12 7 
6,621,193 17 11 


Table XXXYII .— DeU of Ireland, 1716-1 817. 





1820410 

ISSMO 

ISIO^IO 

1871-70 

1S7C-70 


Capitfil 

antler Prolintes. 


jC 

a«S44C 

t,220,Jl95 

6,815,806 

7.100,012 


l^stimalcd 

CnpUnl. 


£ 

129.641.000 

111.104.000 
95,286,000 

158.661.000 
276.236 000 

277.843.000 


Rale per 
Read. 


£ 

17 

17 

15 

26 

54 


According fo 
Population in 


ISII 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

18S1 


Table XXXIX.~Eailtoay Statiatica. 



Miles, 

Pnsscngcis 

Receipts 


Miles 

Passengers. 

Receipts 

!836 
18 iO 
1845 
1850 
1855 

6 

13J. 

65 

515 

987 

1,237,800 

1,358,761 

3.491.797 

5,405,796 

7,212,286 

£ 

35,421 
36,590 
119,398 
514,035 
099 832 

1 

1364 

1838 

1975 

2148 

2378 

9.991,118 

18,186,0.75 

14,a99,444 

16,894,398 

17,186,338 

£ 

l,368,44’i 

1,710,50C 

2,072,995 

2,671,164 

2,6.58.13r 
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tCTnss yfc(Be popalafica in IS51 t-ss over 20.C-G0 - Ta*-’® TTVT 


This 15 the oalr ceasas rttam zziadc hy Gorenusear ^ 

3 521. Table XL. gives the difiereat parJiamea tsir rsmras sad also 
vanoss estimates or retains for previous years; — * 

reliable, bat cither inferential or made in* sa»i 



render a veiy near approach to accaraev impossible. ' _ 

I 2 «t retniM are al^o deficient in aoenreer Mtfl 1_S41, fcnt froa tie j XLTIL givS a cksriration'cf 77^7^ to 


table a fairly correct idea may be formed of the grotrth of the j patiom 


population np to ISll. Trhile it aCbxds a very accurate representa- ! The twraktioa cf Ii^d has a* T 2 r=r--s 
ri>a of its decline from that perioi Table 5LI. cihfbits the i ailr diS^“^ ^ tea copses- 



1521 to ISSI. Table XLIV. gives the preportien of prpulaticn to 
the sphere mile for each county from 3 c 41. 

The figures fer 1S41 indicate a density of population is 

on paralleled, ccnsidcrin:? that it is 50 largely rural. Table XLT. 
civc'f the numbers of tb-- rural and nrban j^pulatSon, including 
the military, fer 3541, 3551, 35»J3, and 3573. The collective 
T^pulatioti in the parlbmcatarr Icrnughs ivas 604,705 in 1643, 
67S,4!in in 3551. 755,600 in 3503, 610,765 in 3573, and S>2,5C5 
in 3 SSI. The increase of the urlnn p-epubtien btrsreca 3S43 and 
1653, trhilc there ves a large: ciecrease in the p^ubtion generally, 
■sr 2 .« apparently orinu to a tempjrary in«tii cf the rural pojubticn 
into the tovm?, as in 3651 a large dfminutiea had tahen pisce, the 
ircrea^eof lasncfacturcs, fccr^rer, fusing the loss to te nearly 
re^vervd in 3571 
Hathmin^'i 


Table XHT - — PiTmsper Sp:crc3in€. 


I in 3571. Excluding the Dublin suburban tc^mshit^of 
rs (24,241^) and rantrohe (23.354), there vrere only 'six 


Tasle XL.^Py:tIa.*{ci 35;5>-3653. 



Pcjxljin-^s A«-crrti=? to 


ropittilru Aer^riirro 1 

' 1 

ir--» 

a^^Wl men:. 

1722 

4‘‘— J22: Erx=5cn, 1 

' 1^2 

I,'?’*' I fir Tvnr.m I’e-tr, 

jt'-; 

5 •^54’V5 ‘ Tb'-rixs Ivrrsxisn. | 

2<^3 

L'T^l.lOJ « Ct7!a.x 

I'U 

1 ?azL rctxna. 


l»2:i I 3 : AriJerDett^, 

I7r.i c:cr? 

ira4 , 2 -^2/Zi * Tax 
17'i') • ( I>e I5crr«, 

17C7 2.M4^70 ’ Tax kV-^cts. 

1777 iCS-XaW J>x 

17«5 i * Da 

1755 4 r| 0 ft O • Certfluvs r. Ea«te. 

I7M 4.2^ta2 TaxccU^^r-x. 


llCil 

1531 

3^1 

i5n 

1S7J 

i5n 


i 

7.7C7.4'! 
M' zxt: 
r.574r;5 

5 . 1 :?-^ 


- JCeav-s 


\ 


i nretrs^ 
De. 
Do. 
Vo. 
Do- 
pes, 
DO. 


Table XLI. — Poy^ilnVon. cfpA 2?}j?crrnf Pncrzrocy, 1521~61. 


J®21, l*cr. !«!- ' l^L i 1^-51- l^TL 15sL 


\ 


* Lrrxw—..^. 3jr£7A33 l-f'OTJS l-PHSLIC? I.457.<U5 lJ32?.4n XST?.!?*. 

I 3:=r.*t?r 1 ca5.CI2 2,227.152 ?,4^,4^ l, 5 ': 5 .ftv» E713A*? LTSSJSIC 

i t*l«-cr IJE^ 5 4 2 r V C 22 LSl-LSUS ISttSZ^ L,7C9J5i2 

Cc=iuc!a..-,-141^2«?14?<5,S3<1423,7a'I,012L47? 513AU5 W.21: 617,157 


Table XLIL — ^DzVri^'rffon ^ ttc Sfxcsj 1851-SE 


! I5;'»L 

IfCl. 

I57X. 

3S5L j 

4 riaZes. Fcnales. 

< i 

Iffile*. Fenis!^ 

flsTtSL »Fe:=i 2 «. 

llaZe?. jrerJjZw.] 



1 

1 

^2.S:2.f'^tj2€27-CCi| 


Table XLIIL — Incr&zsi erji Ikcrcazt per caiL cf Pcpnlatian. 


t 

i 

t ‘ 

1521-53- 

J 13^1-41, ; lfa-45E 1 

1 

' 1^1-n. j 

! 

isn-Ti. j 

! 

ifTi-at. 


Istr«5«. 

’ Increase;, Decree**, i Decrease^ i 

Decrease- i 

^Decrease. 



tJ-C5 * 35:25 

125iS < 

S-U j 

1 4-4? 

* V^**«rr ^ 

15<*5 

7-55 22-47 ’ 

1C-A5 1 

7-S>? 

; 4-75 

*'V.rcz .,., * 

14-42 

t 4C*5 35-e? ^ 

4-65 

1 4*23 

5-11 

ICcaniarht.' 

5l-ft5 

{ 5-55 25-51 ; 

4 * 

2-5? 

I 7U3 J 

3-43 , 


; 

i?a. 

i 3^ 

ISO. 

1571. 

1=5L i 

I/fcner— 

CsTfo*-—— 


Si> 

1^*5 

157 

1 1145 

3» 

1173 

147 

1147 

t=! 

11=5 

KEtzr* 

KEk* — r , „ 

— 

173 

5H 

145 

150 

133 

155 

123 

ur 

. 123 




150 

1«5 

117 

S5 

«<* 

Lcer'crd 


2:4 

125 

170 

174 

r ui 




351 


274 



Mali 


2^S 

105 

125 

IW 

* C-5 



2^ 

1« 

i::t 

121 

J 10? 


1» 

357 

125 

130 

J in 

VTMf^rA * __ _ 


2M 

in 

147 

137 

Vn-^’-rsT 

la 

127 

m 

I--*! 

34 

1 




1 

i 7c*s2 


273 

e?** 

151 

177 

155 








i AUarer— 

J 

221 


22 ? 

215 

1«*9 

1 rr*V, _ . . 

2W 


1=3 

173 

170 

' Tr^rrr _ . - 

1 :? 



IW 

I'S 

f T/... 5 ./.V 


319 

245 


1=0 

355 

r Til’’ g.'LT. 

. 

2€3 

e^ft 

■SI 

in 

U4 

* JCfUta*- 


erf 

i ^ 

1 1=5 

in 

137 



, 






4 SSS 

1« 

1«? 

1 147 

. U-i 







■Ctstc— 

1 - - 


i .-m 

1 25o 

•ZO 

I 379 




4^ 

351 

371 

ZvS 

1 S17 



325 

23S 

205 

165 

! 

r- - -- - 


IZ3 

137 

127 

124 , 

£2 


MHHH 

375 

344 


37 




219 

152 


12? j 

' US 


|||l||||||■■ 

274 

217 


213 i J 



4:1 


-*55 

233 




245 

rs 

1=3 

171 

in } 

T«2l— -- 


2;? 

2=3 1 

2:4 

214 

3^^ I 



16? 

231 

m 

I« 

£0 

.__ — 

-.r - 

253 

151 1 

171 

175 

ito 

— :: 


1S2 

129 

113 

US 

U4 


■HVHH 


157 j 

257 

145 

133 

^ - 1 1 1 — 

. ! 

isi 

173 { 

173 

1«3 

IM 

ToSxl-...- 



^ i 

i 

233 

IK 

119 

Geasal Tctsl 

' 

251 i 

i ! 

173 

155 

US 


Titt^ SLT.— ^rmf onrf Xtroan Pcpi’ltdi^. 


1641- 

1551. 

1551. 

IS71. 

1 EmL i rrbss- 

E=aL ! r*s=. 

Erral 1 Ertan- 

Esral ^ ErtiS- 





Tux- 5LTL— cr'Pnr dtxtl Terjr^ 1S41-S1. 

* ^ { Lcrics- ' 

TJ-r gr A- ^'traj£rfc?fi.| ‘ 


ilretca ' H-W ' ‘ ll-;0 I 6-87 ■' -St? 


j Tears. 

DziEu. 

{ 1541 
1531 

1 i 1^ 

I ' isn 
j . 1551 

253L654 

251.77^ 

254,«C« 

24CX2f 

249.455 




Ccifc. 


rsL^ 

IW'JWS 

ifusre 

174.412 

fC7.€71 


€2S45 

67,755 

6^J21 

7S,«2 

TSTJa 


4?, 

£3J 

414 


?,2C5 i 23L5''**T I 

SS£2 P 25-0t7 { 

fc.47S [ 2S22S 5,575 I 


VLffO 


23L5fS 

22.401 
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IRELAND 


[vital STATIS3TICS. 


returns of emigration and immigration from and into the United 
Ivingdom give fall information regarding the destination of emi- 
grants of Irish birth from 1853. Table XLTIII., conmiled from the 
statistics of the census commissioners^ and from the emigration 
returns, 'cnll shovr the character of the emigration movement, both 
as to the number of x>ersons of Irish birth emigrating from the 
United Kingdom at different periods and as to their destination. 

The influence of the great famine is very mddent in the numbers 
emigrating between 1848 and 3852, the average being three times 
that of the preceding period, and more than double that of the 
period from 1853 to 1860. Although also the impulse towards 
emigration had begun even before 1846, and must be regarded as 
part of a general tendency towards emigration then prevalent in 
Europe, and especially in the United ffingdom, it was doubtless 
strengthened in Ireland by special circumstances which are still 
operating so as to cause an annual diminution of the population. 
The number who emigrated in 1841 was only 16,376, and in 1847 
it rose to 215,444, more than double that of 1846. The highest 
number in any yep was 249,721 in 1852, and the smallest since 
1852 was 22,831 in 1877, the numbers increasing in 1879 to 
41,296, and in 1880 to 93,641. This table, however, gives the 
number of emigrants not from Ireland but from the United King- 
dom, and of course inclndes many of Irish birth who had been for 
some time living in Great Britain. 

The Irish emigration returns, which commence from the 1st May 
1851, give the numbers of natives of Ireland who emigrated direct 
from the countiy— whether by Irish or British ports— but include 
those also who emigrated to settle in Britain, and until 1876 gave 
► no information as to the several destinations of the emigrants, ^ble 
XLIX. shows the amount of general emigration from Ireland and 
from its various provinces from 1st May 1851 to 31st December 
1879. The number of emigrants in 1852 was 190,322, the annual 
average for the three years 1852-1854 being over 170,000, from 



to 95,51/. There are no direct means of obtaining information as 
to the numbers who emitted to settle in Britain before 1876, but 
a companson between the numbers who emifirrated frnin Trolo«;i 


1 At, -A - j who emigrated from Ireland 

lx)th to Brtam and to foreign comtiiea with Siose vrho emigrated 
from the Umt^ Kmg^m to foreign countries shows that the 
number who settM in Great Britain between 1852 and 1S80 was 
Aout percentage of those who have settled in 

Bntam between 18/6 and 1880 was 38. Apparenth^ however, 
for serial years, the deaths of Irish-hom persons and their 
^r^A Britain have more than counterbalanced 
the influx into it o! Irish intending to settle, for, while the number 


of Irish resident in Great Britain, which in 1841 was 419,256, had 
increased by 1851 to 733,866, and by 1861 to 811,251, it had 
diminished by 1871 to 778,638. On the other hand, there has 
been a gradual increase in the number of British-horn immigrants 
to Ireland, as is seen from Tabic L. 

More than two-tliirds of those leaving Ireland for foreign coun- 
tries emigrate direct to the United States, hut to these must he 
added the lame numbers who sail to Canadian ports, and journey 
thence by rail. From May 5th 1847 to June 1880, according to 
records of the city, the arrivals of natives of Ireland direct to Kew" 
York were 2,042,046, the arrivals from all countries being 5,857,025. 
The total number of Irish-hom persons legislered, whether in 
Ireland or forcim countries, about 1871 was 8,506,511, — tliat is, a 
larger number than the population of Ireland in 1841, and exceed- 
ing the population of 1871 by more than 3,000,000. The pro- 
portion of emigrants from Ireland who were labourers was 52*6 per 
cent in 1877, 60*4 per cent in 1878, 66*1 per cent, in 1879, and 
72*1 per cent, in 1880. Until 1864, when the Act for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths came into operation, no reliable informa- 
tion ^vas obtainable as to the excess of the'Onc over the other, and 
of coume thc^ large amount of emigration to some extent renders 
comparison with other countries impossible, as to the inferences to 
be drawn from the proportion of birtlis and deaths to the popula- 
tion. Table LI. pves the yearly average of marriages, birtlis, 
deaths, and emigrants for the ten years 1870-79, the numbers for 
1880, and the rate per 1000 of estimated population. 

The usual theoiy that the poverty of the Irish is due to early 
marriages, or to the fact that a larger number marry than in 
Scotland or England, can be proved bj* statistics to be irhollv 
unfoimded. The average annual number for tbc ten years ending 
in 1879 pf male minors married was only 2*65 per cent, of the total 
males married, and in the case of females the percentage was only 
12-26, a much smaller proportion than in Great Britain; and in 38/1 
the proportion pet cent, of the unmarried population above fifteen 
yearn was in Ireland— males 47-85, females 42-38, tbe proirortion 
m England and "Wales being 38*40 and 36*14 respectively, and 
in Scotland 44*41 and 42*23. In proportion to the number of 
married women between seventeen and fifty-five years of age, tbe 
number of birtbs is very similar to that in Great Britain. The 
number of illegitimate births is very small, the yearly average for 
the last ten j*ears being about 2 *5 per cent. Tlie proportion of the 
sexes born is about 106 males to 100 females. 

Table LIL gives tbe average annual number of deaths from each 
of the principal zymotic diseases and from aU causes for 1870-79, 
and also the number for 1880. Table LIII. gives tbe number of 
deaths^ all causes for four decades, and the number from 
zymotic diseases, with the percentage from these diseases to the 



Food. 

Clothing. 

X^odging. 
Fnniittire, 
oad Machines 

HeolUi. 

Charity. 

^ ^ 

Justice. 

Edncatlon. 

Heligion. 

Trade 

and 

TraveUing. 

Arts. 

Miscel- 

lancons. 

Amuse- 

ment. 

Banking. 


1,904,071 
i 1,531,914 
1,053,045 
1,051,430 

901,324 

606,532 

490,492 

413,213 

^ laclud 

164,366 
i 146,469 
463,562 
487,918 

in a commercifi 

6,871 

7,148 

6,735 

6,948 

253 

1 1,898 
' 983 

' 2,532 

tpVia 1« ^ 1 

19,541 

26,862 

55,085 

66,638 



16,814 

17,407 

40,853 

28,406 

7,192 

8,398 

10,627 

12,806 

78,524 

98,213 

68,791 

56,764 

3,495 

2,674 

757 

SIS 

409,409 

394,208 

507,827 

381,454 

1 

4,‘663 

18,938^ 



Destination. 

United 5*tatfis 

1841- 

•5>. 

184MG. 

— 

1847-52. 

vu j^'niyavm vj 

853-60. 

sTisn j5irf/£, 15 

1861-70. 

1871-80 

Total, 

1853-80. 

Total, 

1841-30. 

Knxnber. 

Average. 

Xnxnber. 

Average. 

Kmnber. 

Average. 







British JCorth Am^ricA 

AnstralU i 

Alt other places ^ 

TotoL 1 

\ 

W.-nr-r. VTTX- m . 

] 370.103 
‘ 30,254 

126 { 

' I.666.0S6 

105,462 

30.842 

2,521 

10 

138,835 

t 

239,769 
133,860 
6, OSS 
99 

378,811 

39,961 

22.310 

845 

16 

63,132 

1,025,772 

206,245 

25,171 

27 

1,287,215 

170,962 

39,373 

4,196 

4 

214,535 

574.84S 

84,030 

92,184 

5,016 

736,728 

n,856 

8,DS5 

11,523 

C27 

92,091 

690,840 

4()).D50 

82,920 

4,740 

818,580 

09,034 

4,O0S 

8,292 

474 

81,853 

449,553 

25.7S2 

61,947 

5,426 

542,703 

44,955 

2,678 

0,195 

542 

£4,270 

1,715,241 

130,542 

237,051 

15,182 

2,098,016 

2,930,782 

500,647 

267,305 

15,303 

3,764,042 


I 

I Females,^ 


Total. I 

IFnil^nints to every 

' PopnJaUon 

‘“ISSl 


Table L.— Persons not of Irish BirtJi in Ireland at Census Periods 


Where Bom. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

isn. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 


21,552 

8,535 

4,471 

34,454 

12,812 

9,961 

60,761 

16,861 

10,379 

67,881 

20,318 

17.010 

•26 

•11 

•05 

•63 

•19 

•15 

•88 

•29 

•18 

1-25 

•33 

•32 


- ’ ■ 1 I 

Table Ll.~rcarltj Average of Marriages, Births, Deaths, 



Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Marriages 

Births. 


Emi- 

grants. 

1870-79 

1880 

25,847 

20,390 


93,430 

102,955 

60,327 

95,517 

4-83 

383 

26 6 
24-0 


11-3 

17-9 
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in 1S51, 1S51, and 1871. The total number of deaths in the decade 
ending in ISSl ttos 969,11ft. 

"pie mortalitr of Ireland is consideiablr under that of Great 
Britain, and at the time of the census of 1871 a large^ercenta're 
of the^ population trere over sixty years of age. The rate of 
monality is no doubt affected by emigration, hut its smallness in 
Ireland is perhaps due to the hx^ proportion of the rural popula- 
tiosL At various periods the mortality has been largely increased 
by famine, and it is also influenced fiy the insufScient diet and 
idothing of many of the inhabitants. 

lord- 
* secretary, 

auentlvalso^a 

member of the cabinet- In the absence of the lord Jieutenant his 
functions are dischairged by lord-justices, those generally appointed 
bang the lord-chancSllor and the commander of the forces. Each 
county is in charge of a lieutenant, a number of unpaid deputv. 
lieutenants and snaris^tes, and one or more resident paid 
mr^istrates, all appointed by the crotriL The counties or cities 
ana towns and the boroughs are governed by their o»ni magi- 
strates. The judicial ^tabllshment consists of the high court of 
dianceiy, the courts of Queen's bench, common pleas, and 
exchequer, the landed estates cocr^ and the probate and matri- 
monial court, which since 1877 constitute the high court of justice ; 
the court of appeal ; the high court of admiralty, which is to be 
abolished after the death of the present judge ; ^d the court of 
bankruptcy and insolvency. The decisions of court of appeal 
are subject to an appeal to the House of Lords. Assize courts 
are held in each county by two judges, for which purpose the 
country is dirided into Sx ciicruts. 

Ireland is represented in the imperial parliament by 25 tenn^ral 
peers elected for life and 103 commoners, — ►the counties Seing 
represented by 64 members, the small boroughs by 25, Dublin, 
Cork:, Limerick; ’VTaterford, Belfast, and Galway by 2 each, and 
the miiversxty of Dublin by 2. In 1850 the fiicluse in county 
elections was extended to occupiers of any tenement asscsseS. 
for poor rates at a net annual valae of £12 and upwards, and also 
to owners of certain estates of the rated net OTiwnal value of £5. 
In 166S the franchise in boroughs was extended to occupiers rated ! 
at and above £4, and a loi::er franchise was also introduced, grant- 
ing votes to occupiers of lod^gs of a clear yeariy value, if let ' 
unfurnished, of £10 and upwsuds, ' ! 

In Ireland there are four milrtaiy districts, the headouarters of ' 
these being Dublin, Corl^ Cnrragl^ and Belfast resp^cSvely, and ' 
eight military eub^stricts, with dep6ts at Downpatrick Ouoagh, ^ 
Armagh, Isals, Birr, Galway, Clonmeh and Tralee, The 
militia courists of 12 regiments of artillery, 21 raiments of ! 


Ireland vere m 1S14 Eapeis«i.d ia i,*o- 
^ 5 distncK br a pea« preservatioii force, and fa isS 

pased aaftonnng the fonnatioa of a constabnlarr fo^cToJ 
50 j 0 men under an ms^oi-geneml for each pmvface.' faT‘.w 
ft- entire force vas amalgainated under one faspe<rtor-^n»iaL In 
^tnmbei^U^een 10.000 and 12,000 mer?faI&ntofte 
pollen, fte police are cntnisted ivift the collec- 
tion of aatistics, the preserration of £ft and gams, and a vari^n- 
ofemca with the local goTemment. The arerage annS 

e^n^B a Lttle^er ^,000,000. In addition to this force th™ 
la ft- Dublm metropohtffi police, consisting of about 1100 officers 
and men, who are maintained at an annual cost of over £■» 30 000 
the e^nse b^e bv fte ConsoKdated Fnnd being orer £50,000. ’ 
t7nmf,— Tato _LT. gives the number of persons fa Ireland 
Sent tor tEm ijt jn^, and fte nnmbem convicted and acquitted. 
largely fifth rear irom 1845 to 1875, and also for 1878 and 18*0 
j shoB- a veiy rapid decrease of crime between 1859 

and Icuo, and a gradual and considerable decrease since tha* 
TCiiod, partly but not altogether attributable to the decreasein 
the number of the population. The large number of committals 
m 1850 and prerious years was chiefly owing to the distress then 
prevai^g in the country-. A very noticeable feature of fl:e 
statistics is the large proportion of acquittals. 

In regard to the more serious crimes, the proportion of offences 
against the person as compared with that in Errand is very 
large, and of offences against property and against the currenev 
very sznall, the latter fact being doubtless owing to the 


of the^pulation in 1879, while in Dublin it was 110 in 10,000. 

Table LTI. ^ve& the number of offences in Ireland for 1879 
according to three classes, and the corresponding numbers for 1878 
in England and ScoUand for an equal population. 

Of the minor offences in Ireland over 99,000 were cases of 
drcuKeiiness, conaderably more than double the number of cases 
in England or Scotland, which were pretty nearly eqo^ Table 
LTIL gives tht number of agrarian offences*^ from 1870. 

Fear law AviFhorities . — The legislation connected with making 
provision for the poor of Ireland totes from 1771, when an Act wa5» 
passed by the Iifeh parliament under which 11 houses of industry 
were erected, 8 in Ifunster, and 3 in Leinster. The amount of 
expenditure sanctioned by the Act was £14,400 a year, and 
probably it always came short of this by at least £10,000. Addi- 
tional powers were conferred on county authorities m 1806 and 
1818, but according to the select report of the House of Commons 
in 1830 no addition had been made to the houses of industry up to 
that period- An Act was, however, passed in 1838, which contained 


TabI£ LII. — Annirnl Average of D^edhs from the eight principal Zt/mdic IHscascs and from all causes. 



SsaUpox. 


HI 

■hm 


FeTcr- 

Disrrbcea. 

Ciflte. TeftsL 

AH causes. 

Pfercestagi of 

Annual aver^ for 1870-79 ... 
2smnber for 1880. 

719 1 

369 1 

1,104 2.362 

979 1 2,330 

328 

289 

1,738 

2,199 

3,0CC 

2,936 

1,798 

2,518 

76 t 11,125 
60 I 11,750 

95,430 

102,955 

IIT 

11-4 



T.\blb LIII.— Deaths^ Numbers avd Fropartionsfrom Zvmciic DUzases, in decades ending 1841, 1851, 1861, and 1871. 


Decade ending 1S41. 

'J Deesde ending 1S51. 

j Decade ending ISSt. 

1 Decade ending: ISH- 1 

j. — . — — 

Total Desihs. 

Zyn:o*!C Diseases. 


Zrsaotic Diseases. 

1 

\ 

^Tctal Deaths. 

Z 3 T 30 SC Diseases: 

1 j Ztim^c Diseases. 

KersTjer. j Per Cent. 

-jF Total Deaths. 
1 

Kcmber. 

Percent- 

Kcaher. 

Percent. 

J j Knnsber. 

Percent. 

1,181,374 


•\ 1,361,031 

553,801 

40-7 

- 819,768 

189,660 

23T |/ 767,909 j 140,289 

18-2 


Table LIT . — Sufferers from various Infirmities^ 1851-71. 


|Deaf j 
1 and 

jDsnjb.j 

H 

} 1 

Lncatie 

and 

IdlsticL 

Lame 1 

and ! 
Dftcr^in! 

Sle&in: 

VTcrk-' 
! henses. ' 

s:^fa*svvta' 

^Imnaicsf Ordl- 
i ct 1 razT 1 
AsrlnssJ Sleh. ' 

1B51 . S.leO 
ISdl J5,C53^ 
im 5,554 

1 S,7S7 I 

1 6,579 1 
1 6,717 I 


4,^5 j 
4,120 

! 

142.474 1 
ie,Tei 
16,203 1 

4.545 1 1,072 
2,993 1 461 
5,625 1 85 

2,271 

1 2,0S7 

; 3420 

: 

46,141 J 
S3.7Mi 


Table LT — Prisoners tent for Trial by Jury, 1845-1879. 


[ { 1S45. { IS50. 

1S55. 

1S'30. 

1F55. ( 1S70. { 1S75. j 1672. j ISSJ. j 


9.012 

1 6520 

(3.792 

2,979 1 
2,407 i 

4.637! 4556j 4JS3{ 4.n6j 

2.661 3;0IS 2,4S4l ^SS0\ 25S3 
[ 19961 1,9C3* 1,764/ L6S0| 2.333 


Table LTL — Offences in Ireland for irfft FguivaUnt 

Numbers for Greoi Britain for 1878. 


ITore Serioas Offences. less Serfons Offences. 

inner Offences 


Ireland- (Enslsntijscotlan^ 

I J ; 1 

5,60; 4,767 \ 6,4?7 j 55, 5K j 45,657 ! 119,742 j 

! 203,199 [l0r.7J<i «.5?3j 


Tabzx LTIL — Agrarian Offences in Ireland, 1870-80. 


Teas. 

Kmnher. 

\ Tears. 


ysmber. 

1S70 

i5n 

1572 

1573 
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363 

23S 

SSS 
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; 1S74 

f 1575 
i 187C 
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1C« li 1«79 

201 ! 1SS9 
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IRELAND 


[local aOVERNIilENT. 


tRp. imTiortant provision that if the local authority failed to carry the maintenance of laws and the administeation of Infimarics 

Sw iSttoeSS might he “perseded by piid vice-guardians, and hospitals are supported hy grand juij preseutmente, aided hy 
™ in 1840. and an Outdoor ReHef Act was treasury grants, and by subscnptions donations, and bequeste. 


mverament wUl be found in the paper by Dr Hancock contributed maintenance ot bridge.s, witn me asseni; oi wie goinu juries 
^ocSnamEssayi 1875. T^fe LVIll. gives the number of the beginning of the reign of George III. power was panted to the 
SiioSfbr evlry ten years from 1840 to 1870, and for 1878 and grand Juries to make presentments also for roads. At first the rate 
?870 ^th thf nSiSr of outdoor and indoor paupers, and the was applied only to the maintenance of cross roads but in 1857 
total expenditure. The figures show a much smaUer proportion of the turnpike sy^em applicable to mam roads wm abolished. This 
SupeS WSred with population than the corresponding statistics early acc!dental lemslation in reference to reads has given Ireland at 
paupers compdreu ' I M 1 * Uo emniioK lonof n-nn cnlUnrv ntivnntnffe over Great Britain which it still retains. 


accounted for by the smaller town population of Ireland, the ampler 
habits of the Irish, and the prevalence of mendicancy. It is only 
indeed in vears of exceptional famine that there is any great demand 


borougas relief fmid, 1879—80, amounted to ^£135,000, and the 
ilansion House fund to £180,000, probably over £400,000 being 


and arterial drainage. The asylums number 22 in all, and the 
governors are nominated by the lord-lieutenant. The navigation 
works in Ireland were executed at the time of the famine_of 1 846, and 
their management isplaccd under aboard of trustees originally named 
by Act of Parliament, thevacancics being filled up by the grand juries. 

Toim Authorities . — ^The towns of Ireland were under the govem- 


spent directly on relief, in addition to the sums advanced on loan ment of close corporations until 1829, when they were allowed to 
for relief works. Bv the Medical Charities Act, passed in 1851, adopt popular constitutions. By the Municipal Act of 3d & 4th 


boards of guMdians"\rere empowered to form the poor law unions Viet, the towns containing upwards of 12,000^ inhabitants are 
into dispensary districts subject to the control of the poor law dinded into wards, and are governed by a council consisting of a 
commissioners. The number of dispensary districts is 720, with chief magistrate called mayor, that of Dublin being styled lord 
nearly 1100 dispensaries and about 800 medical officers. Each mayor, and a certain number of aldermen and councillors for each 
district is placed under a committee of management, consisting of ward. Eighteen towns are governed according to the Act of 9th 
the guardians of the unions, the ex officio guaSlians who reside and George IV., and more than 80 have adopted the Towns Improve- 
have property in the district, and a number of ratepayers elected hy ment Act of 1854. Additional powers were conferred on town 
the board of guardians, the number of each committee being fixed authorities by the Local Improvement (Ireland) Act of 1871* 
by the commissioners, ^e average annual expenditure under this Earlour AtUhoritics are distinct from the town authorities, and 
Act during the five years en^ug 1880 was over £140,000, and consist of a board chosen in accordance with certain special acts, 
the average number of cases very nearly 700,000. The average The town authorities, or in counties the poor law guardians, 
number of insane in Ireland during the same five years was over have the power to constitute themselves a hurial board for the 
19,000, of which number the average in asylums was over 8000, purpose of levying rates, to be used in the maintenance of old 
and in workhouses over 3000. Eor further information regarding burial grounds or the purchase of new ones, 
the whole subject of Irish pauperism and lunacy the reader is By an Act passed in 1872 the functions previously performed hy 
referred to the Report of the Poor Law Union and Lunacy Com- the lord-lieutenant, the privy council, and the chief secretary in 
missioners in vol. xxiL of Accounts and Pa^ers^ 1878-79. reference to local government were transferred to a local goveni- 

County Authorities. — For puiyoses of local taxation Ireland is ment hoard, formed out of the poor law board which it superseded, 
placed under the authority of baronial presentment sessions and Taxation. — ^The local taxation of Ireland amounted in 1866, the 

juries. The former are for baronies or half-baronies, baronies first year for which returns are av^able, to £2,538,280, in 1870 
corresponding to the ancient territories inhabited hy distinct to £2,728,327, and in 1879 £3,368,113. The following are the 
tribes or families. The number of these sessions is 326, and they separate items for 1879 ; — ^mnd jury cess, £1,128,192 ; fees of 
are composed partly of justices of the peace and partly of rate- the clerks of the peace (exclusive of salary), £11,585 ; fees of the 
payers, the number of whom is fixed by the grana jury of feach clerks of the crown, £2884; petty session stamps and crown fines, 
county. Since 1836 they have had the primary decision of all £65,086; dog licence duty, £35,945 ; Dublin metropolitan police 
questions as to roads and bridges. The power of imposing county taxes, £44,965 ; court leet presentments, £293 ; harbour taxation, 
rates is, except in the case of the coun^ of Dublin, exercised hy £380,350 ; inland navigation, £5679 ; town taxation under town 
the grand juries either at the assizes in the several counties at authorities, £622,871 ; burial hoard toxes, £3185; poor rate and 
large, or at the assizes in the several counties of cities and towns, local receipts, £1,031,992; light dues and fees, under Merchant 
In the county of Dublin this authority is vested in the Easter term Shipping Act, and bridge and ferry tolls, £35,086. The amount of 
grand juty in^ the court of Queen’s bench, and in the case of the rates on real property was £2,619,183, or 77*8 per cent, of the 
cities of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick it has since 1850 been vested whole; toRs, fees, stamps, &c., £539,174, or 16*0 per cent.; and 
m the town councils. The tax levied under the vote of the grand other receipts, £209,756 or 6*2 percent. The amount granted 
janes is called grand jury cess, and is employed for the malnten- from the imperial revenue in aid of local taxation in 1880-81 was 
ance of roads, and the defrajmient of the expenses incurred by the £1,856,743, in addition to which an aimual sum, £1,189,461 in 

Table Ufm.~Poor Law Unions and Paupers, 1840-80. advanced on loan by the Commissioners of PubHc Works 

from the Consolidated Fund, while £883,116 was advanced in 1880 

Indoor Paupers. Outdoor Paupers. Expenditure. from the Irish Church fund. 

— M — Bcligion. — According to the census returns of the commissioners 

10,910 £37,057 public instruction in 1834, out of a total population of 7,943,940 

805,702 368,565 1,430,108 inhabitants 852,064 belonged to the Established Church, the 

170,549 8,965 454,531 number of Roman Catholics being 6,427,712, of Presbyterians 

230,971 53,885 668,202 642,356, and of persons of other denominations 21,808. Table 

248,810 75,290 845,608 I-IX. gives returns for 1861 and 1881. 

367,354 181,778 929,967 The annual averagejiumher of marriages according to the foniis 

— of the Episcopalian Church for the ten years 1869-78 was 4208, 

Table LIX. — Ulas^ficaiiim of Population according to Religious Profession, 1861 and 1881. 


Unions. 

Indoor Paupers. 

Outdoor Paupers. 

Expenditure. 

4 

10,910 


£37,067 

163 

805,702 

36^565 

l,430;i08 

163 

170,549 

8,965 

'464,531 

163 

230,971 

53.885 

668,202 

163 

248,810 

76,290 

845,608 

163 

367,354 

181,778 

929,967 


Leinster . 
^lunster . 


Ulster, 


Connaught 

Ireland 


Roman CatlioUcs. 


1,252,553 

1,095,459 

1,420,076 

1,244,876 

966,613 

831,784 

866,023 

779,769 

4,505,265 

3,951,888 



Protestant 

Episcopalians. 


180,587 

157,622 

80,860 

68,352 

391,815 

377,936 

40,595 

31,760 

693,357 

635,670 


Prcsbyteiions. 


Hcthodlsts. 


» liiclndlng seamen nt sea on census night. 


Per Cent 

Unmbcr. 

Per Cent. 

Number. 

12-4 

12,355 

0-9 

6,290 

12-3 

12,633 

1-0 

6;712 

6-3 

4,013 

0*3 

4,436 

5-2 

3,794 

0*3 

41421 

20-4 

503,835 

26-3 

32;030 

21-7 

466,107 

26-8 

84,494 

4*5 

3,088 

0-3 

2,643 

3-9 

2,969 

0*4 

2,042 

11*9 

523,291 

9-0 

45,399 

12*3 

485,503 

9-4 

47,669 



All other 
Denominations. 


5,850 

6,764 

4,173 

2,467 

20,443 

29,221 

786 

657 

31,6561 

39,109= 



1,467,656 

1,279,190 

1,513,668 

1,323,910 

1,914,236 

1,739,642 

913,135 

817,197 

6,798,967 

5,159,839 


Including 453 Jews and 1144 who refused information. 
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and for 18/9 it ms 3646,— the nninbers according to the Preshr- 
terian form being 2556 and 2214 respectively, in other registered ! 
bnfldings 308 and 338, and according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Chnrch 18,567 and 16,578. 

The Anglican Episcopal Chnreh of Ireland constituted until 1871 
.an intcgraS Twrtion of one church, known as the Church of England 
and Ireland, and established by law in the two countries ; but the 
Irish branch was disestablished and disendowed by an Act which 
received the royal assent on July 26, 1869^ According to this 
Act, which came into execution on January 1, 1871, aU chnrch 
property became vested in a body of commissioners. ^ the state 
^nts were to be resumed by the state, provision being made for 
vested intet^, but the church was to receive possession of all 
endowments obtained from private sources since 1660. To all in- 
cumbents the income they formerly possessed was secured for life, 
minus the amount they nfight have paid for curates ; and compen- 
sation was ako granted to curates, parish clerks, and sextons, to 
^lavnooth Roman Catholic College in lieu of the continuance of 
the* annual parliamentary grant, and to the Presbyterians in lieu of 
the continuance of the grant called ** Reginm Donum. ^ 

According to the report of the commibsion appointed to inquire 
into the revenues of the Established Church, jlccounts wid Papers^ 
1867-68, the net annual produce and value of the entire propertv 
was found to be £616,840, of which the value of the houses of 
residence and the lands in possession of the clergy was £32,15^ 
The total sum paid or papble by the commissioners of church 
temporalities as compensation in connexion with the operation of 
the Irish Church Act is estimated at £11,666,518. To meet the 
demands npon them the commissioners borrowed £9,000,000 from 
the IJsational Debt Commissjoners. The total sum obtainable by 
sales of chnrch property is £9,794,790, of whi^^^,362,648 h^ 
been received in cash, the balance, except £797,766, which, is 
secured ^mortgage, being payable in terminable annuities. _ In 
addition to this there is a permanent income consisting of tithe 
rent-charges and perpetual rents estimated at £293, 455. The 
of the commisaoneis has now been practicaRy completed, and 
according to their report for 1869-^0 the estimated TOlne of the 
estate is now £12,189,728, exclusive of £200,000, the value of 
unconunnted glebes and uncollected arrears. The annual income 
at present is £574,219, tnt by the termination of annuities it vnli 
gradnally diminish until 1932, when there will still be the wr- 
manent income of £293,455. But for additional hnriens laid 
npon the estate its entire debt irould at the end of 1880 wve been 
£5,900,000, leaving a sniplns of £6,500,000. These burdens are a 
sum of £1,000,000 for intermediate education, £1,300,000 to fom 
a pension fond for national school teachers, and the interest at 
■per cent, of £1,500,000 advanced on loan for the purposes of the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Acts, 1880, and involving a loss to the 

estate of £543,345. , t i j 

Before its disestablishment the Cfhurch of Ireland consisted of 
2 arehbishoprics, 10 bishoprics, 30 corporations of deans 
chapters, 12 minor corporations, 32 deaneries, 33 aichdeaconnes, 
1509 incumbencies with 500 stipendiary curates A con- 

vention of the clergy to reorganize the ch^h ® 

"representative body to manage its secidar affaira met m TehmOT 
1870, and the church is now constituted as the Church of Iralan^ 
The amount received from the commissioners ^ 

life interests npto 31st December 1879 
char^ble with annuities amounting 

of tms sum there remained at the end of +^1 

chargeable with annuities amounting to £201,824, 8s. 
annuities extinguished by composition and advances amounting t 
£294,054, 9s. 4d- The sums invested by the church in s^^unhes 
amounted to £6,362,433, 17s. 5d., yielding an income of £281,5^ 
11s- 8d., in addition to which £109,162, lOs. has 
to the clergy on policies of insurance. The balance or the genera 

Table LX.— Cbn/nSufioTw to Stipend Fundj <frc., 187 6-/9. 


ostentation fund ^amounted to £194,125, 12s. 8d-, yielding an 
interest of £7753, 78. 9d,, the unappropriated balance of which was 
£963, 7s. 9d. The sum expended on the purchase of gleb* % has 
been £499,589, 16s. lOd., of which £214,900, 10s. Sd. has he^n 
subscribed ; and the net amount received from the sale of plebcs was 
£45,588, 10s. 3d. The contributions to the stipend fund, and the 
total contributions from all sources from 1876 to 1879, arc shewn 
in Table LX. For fuller financial details the reader is referred to 
the annnal report of the representative body and to the Iri/h 
Church Directory, 



1676 . 

1677 . 

1876 . 

1879 . 

Snpend AU 

Fund. Sources. 

Stipend 

Fand. 

AU 

Sources. 

Stipend j AU 
Fund. I Sources. 

Stipend ' 
Fund. 

AU 

Sources 

£134424 [£ 212,005 

£ 116,478 

£ 197,760 

£ 1 JS, 55 S {£ 159,403 

£ 103,272 

£ 165,007 


amount to 1084, and the churches and chapels number nearly 2500. 
The ilaynooth Roman Catholic Collie, which was founded m 
1795, onginally received an animal vote from Government cf 
£8000, hot latterly a ^nt from the consolidated fund of £26,360, 
wl^ch was commuted by the payment of £372,331, 

The Presihyterian Church, which has its principal adherents in 
Ulster, was originally formed in 1642, and in 1840 a union took 
place of two divisions of the church which had formerly separated 
Previous to the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, the 
Presbyterians received for the support of their ministers an aimnal 
sum, first granted in 1672, of about £40,000, known as **R»‘pum 
Donum,” which was commuted by the Chnrch Disestablishment 
Act. The dmreh embraces 36 presbyteries and nearly 600 conCTcga- 
tions, thennmberof families connected with the church in 1880 being 
79,214, and of communicants 104,769. The total sum at the dispo>si 
of the church in 18S0 was £139,840, the sum paid to ministers 1-cing 
£44, 922. Candidates for the mmistry are trained at M agee Coiif gc, 
Londonderry, and at the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 

The ilethodist Church of Ireland was Jormed in 1878 by th^ 
union of the Wesleyan Methodists with the Primitive *Vre«!eyau 
Methodists. The number of mim'sters connected with the Con- 
ference in June 1880 was 240, of whom 40 were supemnmerane^ 
The number of principal stations under the charge ol ministers w?« 
135, embracing 373 chapels. The number of attendants on ptJblic 
worship was stated to be 60,541, and the membership 24,463. 
home mission fund, with an augmentation from the tn^lish wnicr- 
ence, amounted to £13,241, and the sum raised for forei^ mi5;noiis 
to £5533. There is a Methodist coUegc at Belfast for the training 
of students who have been accepted as landidates for the mini^ia 

The numW of persons connected with the other denominafioiis 
of Ireland is inconsiderable, amonntingin 1881 to only 0*8 per cent. 

jEaucation.— Table LXI. shows the proportion per cent, of wr- 
«^ns in Ireland who could read and write, who conid read , 
indwho could neither read nor write at the vanons ^ 

The number of persons in 1S71 who could sp^k Insh oriy m 
103 562, the nu^er in 1841 being 319,602, and 

^ both Irish and English was 714,313 in 18/1 and 

t^ the census of 1871 the number nf schools for 
p^wSlmction was 9495 vnth .615,785 
hooU574 mtb 21.225 pnpil^ of 

5945 students. The oldest nnirersity is that ofpnbUn, eswuii rw 
Sclnd«fflathe2a£ 

to faculties of law, arts, '^al^mvcT^itv, for 

Umrerntr vriU be ^iortly^eded 

de^^iSiiclits ot^tniniug." apicultute. 
was cstahlisneu in icWf tr^ LmiiAr ^ncation of women 

engmeering and fS in ISGC ih^ 

is represent^ bj; of Belfast, and the 

Governess Association, tne wwra i a li«t of eoll'r*^ 



Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught 
Ireland 
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exuibitions an^rizes to students, and partty in the payment of 
results fees. The total number of pupus examined in 1880 was 
6561—4114 boys and 1447 girls, the number who passed being 2899 
boys and 1111 "girls. Exhibitions of the value of £20 a year for 
three years were awarded to 96 boys and 40 girls in the junior 
grade ; in the middle grade 32 hoys and 13 girls received exhibitions 
of £30 annually for two years ; and in tbe senior grade 16 boys 
and 4 girls received exhijaitions of £50 for one year. In addition to 
this 558 hoys and 726 girls received prizes in books. 

In 1811 a society was formed in Ireland for the education of the 
poor, which from 1619 received the assistance of a grant of public 
money. This, however, was withdrawn in 1830 on account of the 
Eoman Catholics refusing from religious ohjections to allow their 
pupils to enter the schools of the society. In 1833 the money 
formerly given to the society was vested in commissioners of public 
education, who in 1845 were incorporated under the name of the 

Commissioners of Ifational Education of Ireland.” 

Tabic LXIL will show the progress of national education in 
Ireland from 1833 to 1880 ; and Table EXIII. gives partictdars as 
to school attendance for 1880. 

Tabic LXIY. shows tbe Protestant and Boman Catholic attend- 
ance at the 4175 mixed schools from which returns were received. ! 

The unmixed schools numbered 3331, of which those taught by I 
Roman Catholic teachers numbered 2779, the number of pupils 
being 441,612, while those taught by Protestant teachers numbered 
552, the total number of pupils being 63,983, of whom 26,283 
belonged to the Church of Ireland, 34,348 to the Presbyterian 
Church, and 3352 to other denominations. Table LXY. shows the 
attendance at the various classes in the national schools in 1880. 

The^ number of district and minor model schools in 1880 

exclusive of those of the metropolitan district— was 26, the 
nimber of pupils on the roll 16,997, and the average attendance 
89/1. Table EXYI. shows the relative proportion of attendance at 
the various classes. 

The workhouse schools under the superintendence of the National 
Board in 1880 numbered 158, the pupils on the roll heing 16,945, 
and the average attendance 8880. There were 52 industri^ schools 
in 16/9, the number of inmates being 4979, and the expenditure 


TABr.K LXIL — National Schools in Ireland^ 1833*80. 



Schools. 

Pupils, 

Perils- 

mentary 

Grant. 


|schOQls. 

Pnpns. 

ParHa- 

mentaty 

Grant. 

1S33 

1840 

Ig-JO 

ISCO 

789 

1,978 

4,517 

.^,6C2 

1 107,042 
! 232,560 
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£117,888. The niinfber of school farms connected with the national 
schools in 1880 was 94, and of school gardens 19, in addition to 
which there are a large number of agricultural schools under local 
management, and a large number of pupils were also taught agricul- 
ture in the national schools, the total number of pupils who presented 
themselves for examination in amculture in 1880 being 33,648, of 
whom 15,652 passed. The number of pupils who presented them- 
selves at the results examination in the national schools in 1880 was 
461,574, of whom 340,871, or 73 *8 per cent,, passed. Table LXVII. 

, diowsthe variousclassesofteachersundertheKationalBoardin 1880. 

In addition there were 85 junior assistants, 227 work mistresses 
and industrial teachers, 90 temporaiy assistants, and 8 temporaiy 
work mistresses. The payment to tlie teaching staff for the year 
ending 31st March 1881 ^vas £737,631, 4s, 3d. The amount of 
money raised by school fees was £91.300, 5s. 8d., by subscription 
£40,516, 6s. lOd., by local rates £8,324, 6s. 7d. The whole amount 
received from the Board was £597,490, 6s. 2d. The amount of sub- 
scriptions other than local for the four years ending 1880 was 
£151,698, 16s. 6d., which was devoted to huilding purposes. The 
total amount of the parliamentary grant for the promotion of edu- 
cation, science, and art in Ireland for the year ending 31st March 
1880 was £795,351. 

For particulars regarding the endowments, funds, and actual 
condition of the endowed schools of Ireland, indnding the roval 
free schools, diocesan free schools, grammar schools, Erasmus Smith 
schools, and schools connected with the Church of Ireland, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the various other denominations, 
the reader is referred to the JSeport of the Undotced Schools {Ireland) 
Uommissitm, vols. i. and ii., 1881. 

— The principal objects in Ireland of antiquarian and 
architectural interest are noticed under tlie various counties. 
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gcowpcai survey Of Ireland, begun in 1832, was 
^ ^ ^ of separate portions have been published.nccompanied 

^5® gcolo^cal Hiups of thc wholo countiy 
S that by E. Hull, ^ndon, 1878. The chief Trorks on the ccolo^ 

Sa Sir R chard Griffith’s J>^!/sieal Geolofft/ o/lrela^, 

1838 ;HnU s Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland, jjondon 1878 
Geology of /re7«n(^ Londo^ 1878. i^tatcrestin? 
BCOlORy vrill he found iaJus Irland, hr Dr 
Important papers on' the 

^ednl points of Insh pcology is given m the trork of HnlL ^ 

infonnaliou regarding the character of thc land svstems of 
Godkln’s Zand War in Ireland, 1870; Sigereon’s 
Cus?o^ /f ’ O'Cnny’s Ancient Manners and 

“Thc Tenure of Land in Ire- 
<^b ls-/nnH ^ Systems of ^nd Tenure, pnWislicd hr the Cohden 

1831; Fisher's Mistorv of Zand 
0’Brien’8^&tor;,o/tfte/rtV. Zand QuesUol ISSO ; 
^880. Thej^iltical-economy relations of thc snh* ' 
among other writers, by John Stuart Mill, T, E. Chffe 
I-esUc, and Ptofessor Calmes. For general information a first place must he 
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Table in Kaiional Schools, 1880. 
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Table LXYII.—gVgc%^ra in Service of the National Board, 1880 
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GfO I^s S"' jh, /reas/f, Sufenra^ ord Si*a*uUcal. IczXcn. 

77T ^ ^v-di':r^ njid Prop's cfjrelord, Gnstarc dc Beamrcat. 

/,/r^an''^^a r Pcfifi^Le, f,- 1- -^fEncLsb raia*la^ intt^sac? 
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^/irr to'i-r /Voiy^v J>ayj3, 1^55, J JI. 3rcT>*V /regard 

P.Vifa/,o^d.<r/y,e: I«70, Bari f* s Ze««, Srd Fri!--! o- 
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**• “ 5; *b‘‘ rarfiarewarr retcnis of the cerrat jear', as r-eH as c'h^r 

ttstl'rical tab es cospH^ Ifta oricabi eoarres (X F H.) 


PART IL~HISTORY, 


Is^gmdary Jlt^tort; of Larly Ilac/s . — Circumytances 
trere favourable in Ireland to the growth and preserva- 
tion of ethnic legends. Among these favourable circum- 
stances TV ere the long continuance of tribal government, 
and the cxi«?tcace of a special cla£3 irhose duty it was 
to preserve the genealogies of the mling families, and 
keep in memory the deeds of their ancestors. Long 
pedigrees and stories of foitiT'^ and battles were pre- 
bcnrcd, but tinder the neces-ary condition of undergoing 
gradual phonetic change accordingas the popubr language 
altered. During many centuries there had been no con- 
quest by foreign race- to destroy these traditions ; internal 
conquests and displacements of tribes confuse but do not 
eradicate traditions and pedigrees. When the Irish were 
converted to Christianity and became acquainted Tvith tlie 
btorj* of the deluge, the confusion of tongues, and the unity 
of the human race, the ftiidc (sages) naturally endearonred 
to fill up the gap between tbeir eponyms and Noah. The 
jicdigrccs now began to be committed to writing, and, as 
they could for the first time be compared Trith one another, 
a wide field tv as opened to the inventive faculties of the 
scribes. The result has been the construction of a most 
extraordinary Icgcndaiy history', Tchich under the constant 
care of oiScial siiidc acquired a completeness, fulness^ and 
a certain degree of consistency which is wonderful In 
the Ilth and 12th centuries this legendary history was 
fitted Tvith a chronolog}*, and synchronired with the annals 
of historical nations. \7e may assume with confidence 
that a history of a group of tribes admittedly of diverse 
origins, consisting mainly of names of persons and battles 
transimtted by memory, must necessarily Jack all proportion, 
not alone as regards absolute, but even as regards relative 
time ; that personages and events may appear in the back- 
ground that should be in the foreground, and the converse; 
nay, even that the same personages and events may figure ; 
at times and places far apart Keeping these things in 
Tiew, the Jyiar Gahhada^ or “Book of Invasions,” a 
curious compilation, or rather compilation^ for there are 
several editions of it, of the ethnic legends of Ireland, will 
help us to ^ve the main facts of the early peopling of 
Ireland. Our guide records the coming of five principal 
peoples, namely, the followers of Partholan or Bartholomew, 
those of Nemed, the Firholgs, the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
and the Scots or Milesians. 

Partholan and his people came from Middle Greece, and 
landed at Inber Sceine, believed to have been the estuary 


of Kenmare. After occupying Ireland for three hundred 
yeare, they died of a plague, and were buried at Tamlecht 
3ruintire Partholain, the plague Ledit or grave of Par- 
tholan’s people^ now Tallaght near Dublin. This race 
divided the coast into four parts, their leader having had 
four sons. Thirty years after the destruction of Partho- 
lan’s people, a race arrived from Scythia under a leader 
called Nemed, in thirty ships, each containing thirty 
warriors. TVe are not told where he landed, but like 
Partholan’s people Kerned died of a plague at the hill 
upon which Qneenstown in Cork Harbour is situated, and 
which has on that account been called Ard Kemeid. At 
this time another people appear on the scene, the Fomo- 
rians. It is probable, however, that Fomorian was merely 
a name for all sea-coming enemies, and that they were 
not always the same race. The descendants of Kemed's 
people snfiered much hardship from them, we are told, 
but at length succeeded in destroying the fortress of their 
leader Conan at Tor Inis, now Tory Island, off the coast 
of Donegal, and killing himself and his children; but 
3forc, another leader, liaving arrived soon after from 
Africa with sixty ships, a second battle was fought, in 
wluch both parties were nearly erfenninated- More, how- 
ever, escaped, and took possession of the country, while of 
the Kemedians only the crew of one ship, having the usual 
num^r of thirty warriors — among whom were three descen- 
dants of Kerned himself — escaped. Each of the three 
d^cendants of Kerned went to a different country, tmi 
became the eponym of an important race. The five chiefs 
of the Firbolg*, the next colonizing race, appear to have 
landed at different places: one parly, that of the Fir 
Galeons, landed at Liher Slangi, so cafled from their leader 
Slan^ri, whose name is still preserved in the river Slaney , 
another tribe, the Firholgs, who ^re their naine to the 
collective tribes, arrived at what is now Enas in jlayo; 
and a third section, the Fir Domnand, landed at ^cht 
Eudraide in Ulster, so called from their leader Endraad^ or 
rather End. All these tribes seem to have been Bn^, a 
view which is confirmed by their chief fort being Dmd Eig, 
the dun or fort of the kin^ on the Barrow an Carlow, 
afterwards the seat of the kings of Leinster, a proving 
which appears to have always had a clo«e relationsmp Tna 
Britain. The Firholgs had only effected ^^^kroents m the 
country, but Lad not brongbt the whole of it into 
tion before the arrival of a new tnbe caUed 
1)6 Danann. According to the emedian legend, this ne 
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tribe was the race of Ibath, grandsou of larbonel the 
prophet, son of Nemed. The new-comers under a king 
called Niiadu demand the sovereignly of the country from 
the Firbolg king Eochaid Mac Erca, who refuses, and there- 
upon they fight a battle at Mag Tuired Conga, now 
Moytura near Cong in the county Mayo, the site of which 
is still traditionally remembered, and many graves belong- 
ing to, the period of cremation have been found there. The 
Firbolgs were worsted in this battle, and, as in all ethnic 
legends, almost annihilated, and the remainder driven out 
of the country. 1 Thirty years after the conquest of the 
Firbolgs, the Tuatha D6 Danann fought a great battle 
with the Fomorians at another Mag Tuired, which is dis- 
tinguished from that of Cong by being called the Northern. 
Its site is placed by tradition near Lough Arrow on the 
borders of Sligo and Roscommon, at a place where many 
graves and pillar-stones still exist. 

The last of the prehistoric races of Ireland are the so 
called Jililesians or Scots. The immediate eponym of the 
new race was Galamfrom Gal, "valour,” a name which 
might be expressed by the Latin miles, a "knight,” whence 
came the names Milesius and Milesians. Among the 
names which appear in the pedigree, which is of course 
carried back without a break to Noah, are several worthy 
of the attention of archaeologists, — namely, Breogan or 
Bregdn, Eber Scot, Gdedal Glas, Fenius Farsaid, Allait, 
Niiadu, Sru, and Esru. Breogdn, according to the legend, 
was the grandfather of Galam or Milesius, who founded 
Brigantia in Spain. 

With all their drawbacks, the Irish ethnic legends, when 
stript of their elaborate details and Biblical and classical 
loans, express the broad facts of the peopling of Ireland 
and are in accordance with the results of archseological in- 
vestigation. At the earliest period the country was well 
wooded, and the interior full of marshes and lakes ; it was 
occupied by a sparse population, who appear in later times 
as ‘forest tnbra” (Tuatha Feda), and were doubtless of 
^e abongmaUIbenc) race of western and southern Europe. 
Ihe story of Partholan represents the incoming of the first 
bronze-armed Celts, who were a Goidelic tribe akin to the 
later Scots that settled on the sea-coast, and buUt the for- 
tresses occupying the principal headlands. They formed 
with the forest tribes the basis of the population in the 
Early Bronze age. Afterwards came the various tribes 
known by the general name of Firbolgs. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that all the tribes included under this name 
came at the same time, or even that they were closely akin. 
The legend names several tribes, and tells us that they came 
into Ireland at different places from Britain. The effect 

inamigrations now appears to have been that in the 
north the people were Cruithni, or Piets of the Goidelic 
Celts; in the east and centre, British and 

of a Ltten 

f„ Wicklow and Carliog- 

J j tribes coming from tbe oppo- 

beau at all Wa hSo 
trihn of Kr'^^7 a togion Was occupied by the 

may have been merely some of those incoming 


^be;t>orjuUUon. ^ formed the largest element of 


tribes. The Irish legend brings the Nemedians from the 
east of Europe, which of course only means that they came 
from a distance, perhaps from Armorica or some other part 
of Gaul. Nemed's tribes were probably the builders of the 
tumuli of Meath, and the introducers of the worship of 
Dia and Ana, in other words, they were the mysterious 
Tuatha Dd Danann (" tribes of Dia and Ana ”). Nemed 
was probably only another name for Dia, and his wife was 
Macha, an appellative of Ana. The name Nemed itself is 
of great interest, for it is evidently connected with nem, 
heaven, used also in the secondaiy sense of a sacred object 
upon which oaths were sworn. 

The Milesian legend seems to consist of two or perhaps 
of three events. Eber and Erimon, two sons of Galam, or 
Milesius, the leaders of the invading forces, fight a battle 
at SUab Mis in western Kerry with Eriu, the queen of 
Ceitheoir or Mac Gr4ne, "the sou of the Sun,” one of the 
three joint kings of the Tuatha De Danann, whom they 
defeat. Eber or Heber then marches to Tailti in Meath, 
while his brother Erimon or Heremon sails round to the 
niouth of the Boyne, where he lands and marches to meet 
his brother advancing from the south. This skilful strate- 
gic movement betrays the late invention of the legend. 
The first fact that underlies the story is the incoming of 
some powerful and well-armed tribe who seized upon the 
pl^in between the Liffey and the Boyne, and made it the 
centre of an encroaching power. The eponym of this tribe 
was Erimon, a name foreign to the pantheon of the tribes 
Ana. 2 The new tribes arrived in Ireland towards 
the close of the prehistoric period, and not long before the 
beginning of the Christian era, or possibly as late as the 
first century of it. They were Goidelic, and were related 
to dominant clans of Munster, and the Qanna Rudraide 
or Ulster clans, though perhaps not so closely to the latter 
as to the former. When the sons of Galam had defeated 
the kings of the tribes of Dia and Ana, they partitioned' 
Ireland between themselves and their kinsmen. Erimon 
got Leinster and Connaught; Eber Find, his brother, North 
Munster; Lngaid, son of Ith, brother of Galam, South 
Munster; ^d Eber, son of Ir, son of Galam, the pro- 
genitor of Rud or the Rudraide, the immediate eponym of 
the Ultoumns, Ulster. Eber Find, the leader of the north 
Munster tribes, ,and Lngaid of the South Munster ones, 
were grandsons of Breogdn, the stem-father of all the new 
tribea A long struggle took place between their descend- 
ants, m which those of Eber Find ultimately gained the 
upper hand, and the descendants of Lugaid were eraduallv 
pressed into a corner of the county of Cork. This struggle 
and the position of t^he tribes of Eber in the plain of Munster 
seem to show that the latter were, what the legend pretends, 

Ln shall henceforward 

ThiSn!’ ^ landed, not in Kerry, but in Meath. 
The places supposed to have derived their names from tbe 

BreL^^^sSrrf Scots, such as the plain of 

B ega, Suab Cualand, &c., are all in that part of Ireland 

already spoken of as the landing place of invading tribes 
froS pl^n stretching west and softh-west 

® these clans of 

^ ""^^^ted to the Brigantes, 

perhaps they were even tribes of that great clan^ The 

anS maS: of the Borrow Z Nme! 

an^d nltimately the county Waterford, according to Ptolemy^ 


deified ancestral \dntr nf ooth with Ai^-amo (AryamAn), the 

paKaTthe atid^oso 

Eriu contain the •Jmn dom thinks that these words as well as 

inaySSen atTne consequently Atj'amo 

curious paScnlarsm^h^ god of all Aryans. Some 

of Eber Ld Erimon IJIS Tespeoting Bonn, the brother 

thS ’ eive great interest to this hypo- 
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petty kingdoms, was ruled over by three princes of that 
family. A chief of the Eberians named Eogan, better 
known as Mug Niiadatj^ by the aid of his foster-father the 
king of Leinster, succeeded in defeating the Begaidian 
princes and driving them out of Munster. The latter asked 
the aid of Cond the over-king, who took up their cause, and 
a fierce war arose, in which Cond was beaten and compelled 
to divide Ireland with his rival. The boundary line ran 
from the Bay of Galway to Dublin along the great ridge of 
gravel which stretches across Ireland. The northern part 
was Leth Cuind or Cond’s Half, and the southern part 
Leth Moga or Mug’s Half. By this arrangement the 
present county of Clare, which had hitherto belonged to 
Olnegmacht, was transferred to Munster, to which it has ever 
since belonged. It was about this time too that the former 
province received the name Connacht, now Connaught, from 
the name of King Cond. In the wars between Mug 
Niiadat and Cond a considerable number of foreigners are 
said to have been in the army of the former, among whom 
are specially named Spaniards. Perhaps these foreigners 
represent the tribe of Lugaid, and this was really the 
period of the arrival of that tribe in Ireland out of which 
grew the Milesian story. The earliest of the Ogam 
inscriptions are perhaps of this date, and support the view 
just stated. 

Mug Hiiadat must have been an able man, for he 
C'itablished his race so firmly that his descendants ruled 
Munster for a thousand years. He seems to have been 
as politic as warlike, for we are told he stored com to 
save his people from famine. He was also enabled to give 
some to many chieftains who in a tribal community had 
no such forethought, and thus made them his vassals. His 
success, however, created a rivalry which lasted down to 
the final overthrow of the native government, and led to 
constant war and devastation, and mainly contributed to 
the final overthrow of the central monarchy. Although 
Munster remained nominally in subjection to that power 
It was thenceforward in reality an independent kingdom, or 
rather federation of clans under the king of Cashel 

^oitc Co, i^uest of Ulster.-^Lt the Scots failed to 
subd^ae the south thoroughly, they succeeded in crushino' 
the Ultonians, and driving them ultimately into the south- 
eastern comer of the province. One of Cond’s successors. 
Fiacha Sr^tiue, was slain by his nephews, known as 

^ CoUa Das, « the 

noble, ’ became king about 327 ; but after a reign of four 
years he and his brothers were driven out of Ireland. 
Ihey took mihtaiy service with their maternal grandfather 
a certain Ugari, called king of Alba. After three years in 
this position they returned to Ireland, and succeeded in 
mafang peace ^vIth their cousm Muiredach Tirech, who 
became king after the banishment of CoUa Das. The Ard 
togive them employment, recommended them 
FinS for themselves among the TJlaid. 

KW “p ? grandfather, 

and w ^ter, plundered 

he TinZm “sword-land ” of a large part of 

or Oriel^^Aftarl^'t '^^e'^^ards known as Airg^ill 


Inva^iom of Britain hy the Irish , — Constant allusions are made 
in the legends of the prehistoric Trings to warlike expeditions *to 
Alba. In the legends of the heroic period an expedition to the Isle 
of Han forms the subject of one oi the tolcs^ in which Ciirui Mac 



gLSI!" of the chief gods of the 


urunrnana, surnamea xNar s nero^ a preuisionc jcing jusl preccauin 
tho^ Aithech Tuatha war. brought back many trophies from abroad 
which are celebrated in legend. The Annals of the Four Masters, 
quoting the Annals of Tigcmach, teU us at the year 240 that 
Oormac, son of Art, and grandson of Cond, sailed across the sea and 
obtained the sovereignty of Alba. This Cormac was a noteworthy 
king, who niled with much state at Tara from about 264 to 277 
A.I). He is said to have introduced water-mills into Ireland, and 
to have established schools for the study of law, military matters, 
and the annals of the county. Laws attributed to him continued 
in force all through the Middle Ages. A hook of moral precepts 
for the guidance of princes, called Tecose na Btgh^ is attributed to 
him, a copy of which occurs in the Book of Leinster, a MS. of the 
12th centmy. Another work compiled under his direction, and 
containing what may he called the history and geography of Ireland, 
has unfortunately not survived. He was the enemy of the FiM, 
owing it is said to his having learned^ something of Ohristianify in 
his expeditions. It was, however, during the reign of Crimthand son 
of Fidach (866-379) and of Iiis successor Nxall of the Nine Hostages 
(879-405) that the Irish invasions of Britain acquired for the first 
time historic impo^nce. The former was a hlunster prince, the 
most powerful of his i*ace, and the only Eberiaii prince who was 
king of Ireland until Brian Boruma (1002). His successor Hiall 
was also the most powerful of the rival race of tlie Erimonian Scots. 

There appear to have been three distinct settlements of Irish 
tribes in Britain Ml) of Munster tribes in South Wales, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall ; (2) of Erimonian Scots in the Isle of Man. 
^glesey, and other parts of Gwynedd or Horth Wales ; and (3) ol ’ 
the Enmonian Scots, called the Dal-Hiada. Tire Cruithni or Piets 
of Galloway seem to have been a fourth settlement, but definite evi* 
dence on this point is wanting. Tiro first invasion and the extent ol 
the settlement of the Irish in south-west Britain are established by 
the Ogam inscriptions, and there is other proof besides. The most 
important piece of Irish evidence is the article “MugJime** in 
Comae s Glossary, \xliich gives a legend of the introduction of the 
r i S Ireland. “Mug-i6ime, that is the name of tlio 
tu'st lap-dog that was in Irdand. Caii'pre Muse, son of Conair-e, 
brought it Irom the east from Britain ; for when muat was 

the power of the Gael on Britain, they dhided Alba between them 
mtodwtnet^ and each knew the residence of liis friend, and not 
less md the Gael dwell on the east side of the sea quam in Scotica, 
and tteir habitations and Toyal forts were built there. Inde dicitur 
Din Tradui, i.c., taple-fossed fort of Crimthand the Great, son of 
Mach, king of Ireland and Alba to the Ictian Sea, et inde est 
Glastonbury of the Gael, 2 .c., a church on the border of tbe Ictian 

Sea (the English Channel) And it is in that part is Dinn 

map Lethain in the lands of the Cornish Britains, i.c., the fort oi 
Mao Lmthain, for Mae is tlie same as Map in the British. Thus 
every tobe divided on that side for its property to the east was 
equal po that on the ivest], and they continued in this power till 
long after the commg of Patrick.” The Cairpre Muse here men- 
taoned was son of Conaire, son of Mug Lama, of the Degaidian race 
of Munster, and his visit to Britain took place during the rei<>n of 

SfiSft’ T f Maiid^Pg was king of Muu^sten 
As the latter began liw reign about 260 a.»., and the former died 
about 2r/, the visit lies between those dates. It appears therefore 

bptnyf Britain by the Munster Gdedel 

began at least a centuiy earlier than Crimthand’s time. The 
e crenco to ttie occupafton of Cornwall is curiously corroborated bv 

tong of Ireland to collect tiibute from the king of Cornwall 

rion equally explicit about this occupa- 

bv the Sris MS fdnS f” JSritomm (rraresoiited 

I ^ccordiuff to the Bgv n 'ffairrh 

S' A imA 

TO sCld 1 Gildas’s work 

we suotud have almost contempoioneous evidence but wJjoevvr 

wrote the work in question, the actual MSS. are of such antionitv 
riiat their authority on the point we are discusstog t of LTt S 
The passage referring to South Wales is asfoUowf:— ‘‘S tliesons 
of Liethan posswsed the countiy of the Demetians (Dvfed) and 

J^reXXd bi?cJSdi‘^‘’7?- (Kidwcli)7mitil’they 

were evened bj Cuneda and Ins sons from 'all British territories ’’ 

This statement bears out that taken from Co^c resSS e 
name ofthe leaders of the Goedel in Sou^wS -SSmS- 

eponym of an imporlaiU 
clS 3 R Liatliam Whose territory Cricli Lintbain in- 

a reeion in thJ^n^h Mid his eight sons came from 

end tlip Kfli n ^ Gnotodin, probably about tbe 

end of the 6th centuiy. The Welsh tiaditioSs referlrfiig to the 
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GollC'.’i C'iMEiidca c: Eritaia. tfcoazh ccaiKdidcrraadirrKcrca 
alle is thur cLroaclo^r, corona all tlat ire Isfc sdi 

rf T*;*— ....3 T r^rntA-? r.rrt !s C/*’‘?'*7T''p?r’r^r‘ 



^2 Jn*h occ 5T'='-^3 ^ time-. TL: Ktr. VT. Bisd 

Jca^'^fcotr IM: 5 ? oi S; Da-rli-'', f-tol rLl* val’-aV-el-KV. i c''' 5 u 


Oz^’xnGs^^^i (Kcrth V* Ij^^to h:;:^ .r cczitnout*! to 
/z- lacoVleiCc ci r^:’;ert, car::^ to iL^ cc-clzsirn the 

otc2rt>'l fche cx AT-cIe'.T, Cam^r^c!:, ^A^oxitta^ and 

Carlir^i^ire, -Kith a Tor::^ a: iTa^ ofD^^iiHnhAir?. McntgsinerT- 


ksotr^, Vas as Irish ur^rs ae 2 st=..:c 3, iis . 

co:c 3 ” 3 d:a i«' to 3l3aiar3. *p cf I/r. 3 cf . 

iti rrftns « Dls asl Aci. sad who j.= u -t-aatr -J i= t:,? . laois'.pi a' , 
T-^*h GrrJioa ;3 Dssa tj.'ictl:r (l-'a'-- It roali srj-ir tlst , 
tLo £rrt m ft 31^3. y-'^\ ~~ G-.r;.x-':i too’*: i t::cro 

r--~-;-,jr.te crtiie Snt/, 0* Tr''Tkcf Citoaiax'. EattLj 

>";;''rtiaoe ef Girviiica att Poaa aai Aiiaart'I sLo~i 
tiLit *}r- pHc.aa:'.3 Stats arcrl- tf^- rafari; ta- dctiaaat e:-==st. 
Soatli 3VrI'-= rri! ca I^c’.ti-Er tTScath Mcii.'t-.rtr.'^, » 

dut we L 3 " tit e 3 r;' 5 L*i:'*it..r:xl T.’e'ao-''.es5:! t>rei.at^;2 ta ^Val-.s 
- 5 I"li-'l cl 2*.a^’ . Half a= i Coa Ha’-f- Tae tsi'’^aat:oa c? 

tliTas'wciitscfdi rotavtti-s ils-Ifi- so <Ic_-j.t t»eprtt:.a»cf 
-t- cl— cf I>'~.'! aal cd..r S.r/.lc t.-rV-f cj-.n the trn.-.-s cf 
LnSv «a..«z tL- ftr-'-.ter r-t rx-srate. Ijy ti : aM cf ta-so 
r=^^trwl.-rL-.i t'-oai' >«tt.-r arr--l, 3!a;Ku--bt aai^lAs 
ca the jrcn‘*iT thrrae vert caa:! i to retaTir their 
f.o« -:c 3 ^ ia llaait'r ajaia It ww a- doait I'V the*r help t^- 
'f Cnh: I cf ;le v<: ^th Ilnr.-v.r c2jia r-X-c ided in cei^i 



C.:-.-?;: r.:^-iaa, Wh, b-ra-dw uve 2c« 
cYt> trrwcf OtC-i Ed. da= b the w,.-t cf ^e 
n-v ssd Ciirt.-r Kii-t, vho arjcjn'l a t.,mtrrv la tae Kotth- 
last cf th? ccaatv AatnT, call .-I bd Usjt-. or Dil I.-a'Ia 
is to h'i distiaiL'i;' J froia Dal Arst'tf, *''l I 

Crsithai or Ultoaltas;. a aaate whith r.al la the lo^ 

'•ax“ '‘tbeEcat- It b i ro*,al.:.- that CeaTT.'Kati orsosec. au 
H-i»i’-te £atca>'or 3 i.a----'J orer iato Alls, aad acoatrtd teiii.ory , 
th“;I E-^Ie ti the ..-.riict aathonty fer saei = i=:sTataax 
Si-abascf the :aUlii.'Cts o: Britaia, U5ty3:-'‘Ia 
drae Brilila, trt'ifles the Batoss aal tae Pitts, 

R'-tioa. taeSroti, erho xaiarttia" froa Ir-.Isac. under vt-str 1;-^^ 
Bcada. citi.'r hy ftir la-tai cr by fo^j cf anrs r,^^* 

c^lvts tLcis nt? smo-'jrtl.e Fi::' ^in-h AU*,T £tIU F^^r-; 

From the cf their cominir:'h.r, they crt to this Azj 
Dalr-.udias-. brfn *^eL- laatrta?: ^^d 

dcrirei Jiis lafo.iaation troa Mae of tie Co.-^s^a ‘='-r-'A™4 
Jx-waothicaef ’.Vz!;-?. cad th-refore cf cuy rnnojis *ctt.e_-e_^ 
pC th» Iris a. AS^ a: three ban ir.-d years after the 
a'coly ct the Irish Dalriais of Autriffl wear 


i6-.'-r* UtTJ. ^«UJa:<;L^h£ fcO uZ_£ 

^ irrirfnj from Ireland in their Hie-corered TOksr 
toit^ Argvie Emr slib hare serred ts a point frenn rrhlch to send 
enr pEmtical entediuens- The Irish Hsts or Clicnians rho hzd 


.. V^ -*.W*A A* AW^ m, mm.- ^TJCg ibeSS 

Co’^rerston cf the Sco*s to Chriiiiav.itym — ^la the beginning 
01 the 4th centurr there vr&s sn organized Christian church 
in Britain, for there vere British bishops at ihe conneS of 
Aries in 314 a-O., one of whom was probsblv from Wales. 
At that time the Irish had possession of manr places in 
west and south Britain, and* must have come in contact 
with Cfaristiai^s. These were more numerous and the 
church better organized in South Wales and south-west 
Britain, where the 3Iiiiister or southern Irish were, than 
- -A--. -rr-_T — x._xt._ o— « — — Christianitv 

sometime 

iii “zvAA aaaj •.w»**i* A-w. — esxstexice 

of several Ciristka Scots before ScPatric^sncIi as Pelagias 
tbs hcresiarcb and his disdpls Coelestins, ons of whom 
vras certainly & Scot, and CkUiis Sednlins (in Iiii Siadal 
or Sindal) the Christian poe^ who fiomished in Italy 
about the end of the 4th and beginning of the 5th centay. 
There is a storr cf fonr bishops’ who, with several priesS 
and anchoritesj'lived in 3Innster before the mission of St 
Patrick, which was credited by such higb anthorities as 
Colgan and Ussber, but later inquiries have shown that 
most if not ^-11 these eitner were contemporaries Oi.^ 
Patrick or belonged to a later tim& Put, alt h ough it is 
almost certain that no orcanized dmrch eiisted in Ireland 
before the mission of St Patrick, there may have bera 
several scattered communities in the south of Ireland- 
'his minht explain the words of St Prosper of Aqmtme 
in recording the mission of St Palladins in his chromde 
for the year 431 Palladins was ordained by _Po^ 
Celestine and sent as first bishop to the Scok b^eving m 
Christ.'’ This mission arose out of the visit of St Geimanus 
of Anierre to Britain- According to Constantins of Lyom^ 
the contemporarv and biographer oi Germany, the Bnti^ 
b-.hops, alarmed at the rapid progress of Pelagiamsm m 
Bntak aonght the aid of the Gaulish Church ; a numerous 
^od^nmmoned for the occasion ^m^oned Ger^®^ 
-nd Lupus to go to Britain, wHch they eccordi^y did 
in 4^9^accor^s to the usual reckoning. Proper of 
?ad^^in»Tn th^ other hand attributes the n^on of 

SSi« ti» p«p»,™d »» ^"i”? “ 

SS £.S?n £t«. '» 

' "SaL s Mfcdi«= toldi.® Hsh 

the »daie rf. the_4a 



VcOTWa Zm^ -urir vros'ACi u- tireiuu aa*. 

^aE»l Airrl*. Toh pstty fcmgiom Blnmatclr dcve.o,ed m^o 
*Crm cf Scorisisi sn4 appropristfd to tbe cime oi x*. 

Mother wcatry, or at i'tcst sbat Vmch wa.5 sK 

TL* Roman historiscs ore craally issnicssi to_ represtn. ‘O-. e-- 
taking r-ert in tie aKacks oa Eoaan Batain all eme lu- 


fjlJL .ra.7wdj,;.a»p. 


denveairuui _ earliest of these are 

have been printed bv e about tbe year 

the two in the f^®f^r..gmnkchtgin, tbs latter 


igxvjsvTj^of tbe Scesh 3ro3:?l€r 




bisbopofSletty.who^a^ 

other IS known as the AnnOM-non- 
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to Murclui's account, Palladius failed in his mission, and 
on Ills way back died in the country of the Britons. 
Tirechan says that Palladius, who was adso known by the 
name Patricius, suffered martyrdom among the Scots. The 
second life in Colgan’s collection and the fifth of the same 
series, which is by Probus, agree with Murchii’s, except 
that they make him die in the country of the Piets. -The 
other lives give more details, as is usual in all the later acts 
of saints. The general statement that he died in Pictland 
is changed into the special one that he went to Mearnes 
and died, or, as some say, was martyred in Mag Gerginn at 
a place called Fordun in the east of Scotland. This of 
course is a late invention, and may have arisen from a 
confusion of the names of places in Ireland with similar 
ones in Britain. There was a Pictland in Ireland, namely, 
Dal-Araide, and, as we learn from the story of a prince 
Cano, a place named from a certain Gergind (genitive 
form) somewhere in it. This maybe the place referred to. 
There was also the Pictland of Galloway, which would be on 
hi.*? way from the north of Ireland to the Eoman Britons.’ 

The death of Palladius is assumed to have taken place 
in 43 1 and the mission of St Patrick to have begun in 
the following year. Our knowledge of the Irish apostle 
is, however, so contradictory and unsatisfactory that no 
reliance can be placed on any dates connected with him. 
In any ca'je, when we remember the time and the state of 
Europe, it is not at all likely that the place of Palladius 
could be so rapidly supplied as the above dates make out. 
While there are many lives of the saint, these are rather 
legendary than historical biographies (see Patrick). But 
although there is much obscurity and confusion in the 
Acts of St Patrick, there cannot be the slightest doubt of 
his real existence. He was thoroughly aeg^uainted with 
the people of Ireland, and consequently knew that he 
.should secure the chief in order to succeed with the clan, 
and this is what he did. At first the conversion was only 
apparent, but, although the mass of the people still continued 
practically pagans, the apostle was enabled to found 
churches and schools, and educate a priesthood, and thus 
])rovide the most effective and certain means of converting 
the whole people. ^ He was undoubtedly a great missionary, 
full of zeal but withal prudent, and guided by much good 
sense. The learned Tillemont, judging Patrick by the 
writings attributed to him, truly says that he had 
much of the character of St Paul, and was well read in 
Scripture. It would be a mistake to suppose that his 
success was as rapid or as complete as is generally assumed 
On the contrary, it is fully apparent that he had much 
Jmrd work, and ran much danger, that many chiefs refused 
to hear him, and that much paganism still existed at his 
death. That this should bo so was no doubt an inherent 
defect of his .system ; but on the other hand by no other 
system could so much real work have been done in so short 
a time, and that too, so far as we can make out, almost by 
Ins own unaided efforts. 


p /rhh ChureJu — The church founded by 

Utnek was identical in doctrine wth the churches 

nj» r’? “'mi branches of the -Weste 

Ltnirch. There is no evidence that the Pelagian here 

^®“st of aU is there t 
rnm ^ supposition that it had ai 

r organization wi 

Jmneier, peculiar j and, as countries in tlie tribal state 

tenacious of their customs, the Irish Chun 
prti,er\pd these peculiarities for a long time, and carrh 
them into other countries, by which the Irish we 

a different and mo 
advanced church organization. Wherever the Bomnn In 

socie.j was modelled on the civil one. The bisbo; 


wwn une cmi 


governed ecclesiastical distnets coordmate 

divisions. In Ireland there were no cities and no municipal 
institutions ; the nation consisted of groups of tribes con- 
nected by kinship and loosely held together under a 
graduated system of tribal government. The church which 
grew up under such a system was organized exactly like 
the lay society. When a chief became a Christian and 
bestowed his dun and his lands upon the church, he at the 
same time transferred all his rights as a chief. But though 
by bis gift the chief divested himself of his rights, these 
still remained with his sept or clan, though subordinate 
to the uses of the church j at first all church offices were 
exclusively confined to members of the sept or of the clan 
according as the gift emanated from the head of the one 
or the other. In this new sept or clan there was conse- 
quently a twofold succession. , The religious sept or family 
consisted, in the first instance, not only of the ecclesiastical 
persons to whom the gift was made, but of all the Cifii, 
or vassals, tenants, and slaves, connected with the land 
bestowed. The head was the comarha, that is, the 
co-heir, or inheritor both of the spiritual and temporal 
rights and privileges of the founder; he in his temporal 
capacity exacted rent and tribute like other chiefs, and 
made war not on temporal chiefs only, — the spectacle of 
two comaipi making war on each other being not unusual. 
The ecclesiastical colonies that went forth from a parent 
family generally remained in subordination to it in the 
same way that the spreading branches of a secular clan 
remained in general subordinate to it. The heads of the 
secondary families were also called the comarpi of the 
original founder of the religious clan. Thus there were 
comarpi of Columcille at Hf, Hells, Durrow, Derry, aud 
other places. The comarha of the chief family of a great 
spiritual clan was called the ard-comarba or high comarha. 
The comarlia might be a bishop or only au abbot, but in 
either case all the ecclesiastics of the family were subject 
to him ; in this way it frequently happened that bishops, 
though their superior functions were recognized, were in 
subjection to abbots, who were only priests, nay, even to 
a woman, as in the instance of St Brigit. This singular 
association of lay and spiritual powers, was liable to the 
abuse of having the whole succession fall into lay hands, 
as happened to a large extent in later times. This h a s 
led to many misconceptions of the true character and dis- 
cipline of the Irish medimval church. The tempoml chief 
had his steward who superintended the collection of hie 
rents and tributes ; in like manner the comarha of a religious 
sept had his airchinnech (usually written in Anglo-Irish 
documents Erenach and Herenach), an office which has 
given rise to many erroneous views. The name was 
supposed to be a corruption of Archidiaconus, hut this is 
not so. The office of airchinnech or steward of church 
lands was generally but not necessarily hereditary it 
embodied m a certain sense the lay succession in the fainily. 

From the beginning the church of St Patrick was 
monastic, as is proved by a passage in his Gonfessio, where, 
speaking of the success of his mission, he says: “The 
sons of hcots and daughters of chiefs appear now as monks 
and -virgins of Chnst, especially one blessed Scottish lady 
j"?°lsreat beauty who was adult, and 
, iT early Irish monasticism was 

unlike that known at a later period. An Irish coenobium 
of the earliest type was simply an ordinary sept or family ' 
whose chief had become Christian, and mab'ng a gift of 
his land cither retired leaving it in the hands of a comarha, 
or remained as the religious head himself. The family 
went on with their usual avocations, but some of the men 
and women, and m some cases all, practised celibacy, and 
a joined m fasting and prayer. These communities offer 
many striking analogies with the Shaker communities of the 



tJisTonv.j 

United Suites of Anieiica. A Bcvcrcr and more exclusive 
sj’atciu of nionasticisiii succeeded this primitive one, but 
its genonil clinracter never entirely cbnngcd. 

As all notions of diocesan jurisdiction ns understood in 
countries under Homan law were unknown, there was not 
that limitation of the number of bishops which territorial 
jurisdiction renders necessary, and consequently bishops 
were very numerous. If we were to believe BOine of the 
legends of the early church, the bishops were nearly as 
mnucrouR as the priests. Jit .Mochln, abbot of Lugnind, or 
Louth, and raid to have been a' disciple of St Patrick, had 
one Imndrcd bi-shops in his mona.stic family. All the 
bishops in a emnubium were, ns we have raid above, sub- 
ject to the nbliot. Hc.sidcs the iiishops in the monastic 
Lmiilic-s, every tuath or tribe had its own bishop. The 
church in Ireland having becnevolied out of the monastic 
nuclei ahoic deserfhed, the trihe-hishop was an episcopal 
development of a somewhat later period. Ho was an 
important personage, having a right to the same retinue as 
the rf or chief, and thotigh we c.‘iitnnt define exactly the 
character of his juri‘'dtction, which extended over the tuath, 
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The tuath bMiop corrri‘|>o!)<lefl to the dSoceKin bishop 
closely it ptmiUo in two MPlcms ro ilifTorcntas 
'trihai ami inunictpil ^ovcmnjcnt. When tlioccwin jnri*?' 
diction grew «j> in Ireland in the 12Uinnd fubpcqncnt 
centuries the tnath bccimc a <lioccH\ Many of the old 
diocc^^ci; represent aticient tuatlri, nnd even enlarged 
mmlcrn diocese*? coincide with the lerrilorici* of ancient 
rlnn«, Thu'^ the diocc‘*o of Ivilmncdungh (Coll-Macc-n 
Dunch) wa'? the territory of the Hui Finclinich Aidline; that 
of KiUcnora (Cell Tind nbmrh) ua*» the tribe-land of Corco 
Mmirimidh or Corwimme, Mnny deaneries? nho rcprciicnt 
tribe territories? ; thus the dcaner>* of Musgrj'lin in the 
county Cork wan the ancient Mnt*craigc Mitainc, nnd no 
duubl Iiarl itn tribc-lihhop in nncicnl time?. It Fhould bo 
added (hat bi*?hop*> without diorc^e^ nnd monaiitic bishop'* 
were not nn?;nnwn el*»oulicrc in the church in early time*?, 
but had di*inppc3rcfl with very rare exceptions in the 6th 
centurj*, when (he Irish reintroduced the monastic bishops 
and (he monastic church into Ilritaiu nnd the Continent. 

Jn the StJi nnd 9th centuries, when the great emigration 
of Irish seholnrh nnd ecclesiastics took place, the number 
of wandering bishop*? without dioceses became n reproach 
to tlio Irish Churcli ; nnd there can be no doubt that it led 
to much inconvenience nnd abuse, nnd was aubveraive of 
the flricler discipline that the popes bad aucccedcd in 
e-vtabliKbitig in the Western Church. Tlic^’ were nlso 
accused of ordaining seifs without the consent of their lord, 
consecrating bifiliops per solium, that is, making persons 
bishops who bad not previously received the orders of 
priests, and of permitting bishops to be consecrated by a 
single bishop. The latter could hardly be a reproach to 
the Irish Church, ns the practice was never held to be 
invalid; and, besides, the Nicenc canons of discipline 
were perhaps not knowm in Ireland until comparatively 
hite times. The isolated position of Ireland, and the 
existence of tribal argani3:nt!on in full vigour, explain fully 
the anomalies of Irish discipline, many of which were also 
survivals of the earl}* Christian practices before the com- 
plete organization of tlic church. 

From the nature of the organization of the Irish Church 
as established by Saint Patrick, it was to bo expected that 
on his death the bond between the numerous church families 
which his great authority supplied would be greatly relaxed. 
The Druidic orders too, which there is reason to believe 
remained still to a large extent pagan, and undoubtedly 
liractiscd many of their aits even in the 7th century, 


casts that at the instance of St Patrick the laws were 
piinfied by B commission of which he himself was a 
member, and collected into a body called the Senchas M6r. 
AoicrtholcM the pagan marriage customs were practised 
long after St Patrick’s time. Sir Heniy S. Maine has well 
observed_ that the Christian church did not succeed in 
substituting Its ideas of morality and the canon law for the 
old natural customs of the Celts, Germans, and Slavs so 
easily or at so early a iicriod as is usually assumed. It is 
known, for instance, that traces of sister-marriage still 
lingered among the ^south Gormans of Bavaria in the 7th 
centur}-. ^ The transition period which follows the loosening 
of the faith of a people in its old religion, and before the 
nuthonty of the new is universally accepted, is always a 
time of confusion and relaxation of morals. Such a period 
appears to have followed in the first half of the 6th century 
the fervour of St Patrick's time. Another cause, too, 
powerfully helped to produce and foster disorder. We 
have seen that from the 2d century, if not earlier, to the 
middle of the 6th century, the Irish youth betook them- 
selves to piracy, and, like the later Scandinavian vikings, 
ravaged the coasts of Britain, nnd perhaps North Gaul, and 
made permanent settlements in the former. Christianity 
weakened the warlike and adventurous spirit of the Scots, 
r\nd led to their expulsion from Wales about the end of the 
6th ccnluiy. The cnerg}* which the fierce Scotic youth 
expended in plundering expeditions when not engaged in 
intertribal feuds, having no outlet, liclpcd, with the causes 
just stated, to produce internal disorders and relaxation of 
morals. This period of reaction after warlike and religious 
excitement has been magnified into on entire corruption 
of faith and morals, for which, however, there is no real 
evidence, nnd which is incompatible with subsequent events. 
That the snrvival of the Druids under the name of the 
grades or orders of Ecna and FiJidccht, which we may 
describe conventionally as bards, had much to do with the 
state of disorder we are discussing, is proved by the pro* 
]>asal of the king Aed, son of Ainmire, to get lid of them 
on account of their numbers and unreasonable and 
exorbitant demands. St Columcillc, however, advocated 
a reform of the bod}^ a diminution of their number, and 
the curtailment of their privileges ; these proposals were 
adopted at the convention of Druimeeta in the north of 
Ireland, called together for this among other purposes. 

The encroachments of the Saxons which forced the 
C^Turi of the north into Wales, and the consequent driv. 
ing out of the Irish from their possessions in Wales and 
south-west Britain, and the desolation and anarchy of ^ the 
whole countrj*, appear to Lave caused many British 
ecclesiastics to seek a refuge in Ireland, among whom was 
Qildas, who is said to have been invited over by King 
Ainmire. But, whether as an invited guest or as a refugee, 
Gildas certainly helped to reform the Irish Church, at least 
of Leth Cuind, or Goad’s Half. The chief reform due to 
the influence of Gildas and the British Church seems to 
have been that effected in the monastic life, or rather we 
should say the introduction of monastic life in the strict 
sense of the word, that is, of communities entirely separated 
from the laity, with complete separation of the seres. To 
this reformed church of the second half of the 6th centuty 
and early part of the 7th belong Columcille, Corngall, 
and many other saints of renown, who establisned tae 
schools from which went forth the missionaries and 
scholars who made the name of Scot and of so weU 

knorni throughout Europe. During this period “e ener^ 
of the j'outh of Ireland seems to have concentrated itself 
on rclidous asceticism and missionaiy work. St Columoille 
converted the Piets, and from his monastery of Hf we 
forth the illustrious Aedtin to Plan t a nother Iona at 

XlXx. 3® 
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Aidm S£sm 3 to bare taken tbe firmest root " i This rras FF,°7‘'F il^^ster. or indeed 

Y i^>c ui=..,iA ^ ^ c xt. rr t over aavpatt of Mugs Half, Tirlncii included L€iDstenTOS,iiOTre\xr, 

also the: period oi tlis great missionaries or tiie Lopuneut. ^ onlynominsL At this period the Mag of the soutiiem 
Columbians- Gail. KilliatL and maaj others. S"or tad of Ireland was Oengas son of XatSraech, who is said to hare been 



iL' -L Stc wos the daughter of a Droid, and used Draidicalln. 

which s.ill cnarae^en^e© thw C-Itic fch-.rmeuof the west cantetions in the battle in which she was slain with her husband, 
of Scotland, the Isle oi jlnn; Cornwall, and. Bnttanv, and » Yet this was the age of St Brigit, St Ailbe, and other saints, who 
the colony of 2?“ewfouudiaiid, died out among the ^el of * were then laying the foundation of ^at monasticism which in the 
South Munster, for besides St Brendan, whose voyages following centuries absorbed the intellect end the 


energy of the 


hare given rise to a widespread myth, there was another ? 
navigator, Comzc, a disciple of Sfc Columciile, who 'visited 
the Orkneys, and discovered the Faroe Inlands and Iceland, 
ionz before the ZiTorthmen set foot on them. Other Irish 


naaon. 

The first Idn^ of the southern Hiii ^eill was Dknnait, son of 
Pergus 3Iac Ccrbaill (53S-55S). He undoubtedly professed Chris* 
ti^^, but stm clung to izaany pagan practices, racO. as a plurality 
of wives and the use of Dxuidical incantations in battle. He 



traces of the Irish of the early church. By ancient usige homicide and certain other offences committed at 

The peculiarities whiciu owinff to Ireland's isolation, had asembhes vrae punishable with death without the privilege 

- * ■* ftF •'rtTnrirtrFrirtiTKT Tni* y»«mA rvx- rl- 7 



..... , - . : uuu xo vne uruei afiair Led Queli to do with Ms leaving Ireland for his ereat missioa 

vrhicli were eve^here l^ing introduced to the Piets two veers after. So ardent, cnei^tic. and imperions 
into the \Ve3teni Cuareh. Ou the Easter question 
c-pectally a coutest arose which waxed hottest in England, 
and as the Irish monks stnbhomly adhered to their tradi- 
tions they were vehemently attacked by their opponents. 

This controversy occupies much space in the history of the 
Vr cstem Church, end led to an unequal strusele between 



with the church. The cnief of Hui 3Iuine, having slain the herald 
of^e _^ctuarT •rtth St Enadan of Loftira in Lowtr 


toe Roman and Scotic cleray in Scotland, England, the ^ accompanied by St ' 

c..: of Fropce. SvrilzerhnaT ond o coorideraHe part of 



thej did in 633 A.t>. In the north ot Ireland! 
ttos in connexion vrith the Colnmban church, ' 


f- , , ... liige retinue of papils, witirtheir 

noises ..nd dogs, with free quarters wherever he went. There was 
thus quite an army of impudent swaggering idlers roamino- about 
the country and queering themselves on the chiefs and^nobles 



7 — 7— --''V* '^*** '^^ taut TOiiS! 

nrv- la' -^vd s oroposil to iuijxee a tribute pavable 

«r*V " Datmdic kingdom in Albi, winch Md 

hitherto said uo r nt. though bound to assist the Irish Idu^ in his 
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xrars both hs sea and land, and to pay him ^zcs or blood finesu In 
other 'Words, Aed proposed to mahc the Balriadic colony an integtal 
nirt of the Irish St Coluxncille came thither firom his 

island home attended by a large retinue of monhs, inanj of xrhom 
Trere bisbois, to plead the cause of the hards^ end of ms kinsman 
Aedam His'inSuence seems to hare been decisive ; the hards were 
not banished, but were reformed, and the Dalriadic colony was 
made independent. The deci«don about the hards was no doubt a 
masonable compromise at the time. The schools which the re- 
formed order were oblis^id to keep mainly contributed to make Ire- 
land a refuse of lexming in xhe 7th and Sth centuries, and created 
a native litmtnre, such as it was, several centuries baore those of 
the other barbarian nations of Europe, But, on the other hand. 
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reign of the over-king Acd Alaind (750-74 2\ an attemrt x\ 



and clans in mvines oi xue •wvmi.iai 

inflated lantma^ could not produce a really healthy vigorous litcia . 
tnre. Some notion of what that literature might have been if pro- ^ 
duced in the iavoniable atmosphere of a growing political and sOwhil 
life mav perhaps formed from works, written it is true in Latin, 
Yet the Pennine outcome of Irish culture, such as those of St 
(k)lumbanns'; the poems of Hibemicus exul, as the unknown e^e 
is called who wrote in the second half of the Sth century the earliest 
epic of the Middle Ages^ ; the poems of Sedulius Scotus, now 
brought to iinln more fully ; Adamnan’s life of St Colnmba, or 
Columcille, which Pinkerton considered to be *• the most complete 
piece of such biographv that all Europe can of, not only at so 
wrlv a period, but even through the whole ^liddle Aps" ; and 
above all the writings of John Scotus Erigena, tindoubte»lly the 
<*Teatcst philosopher of the Middle Ages, We are, howeve^ mw 
m a better position to judge of the injurious action of the bardic 
insritution as a whole. Several causes— among others, geogia- 


according to the rules and customs of the see of Armrch. « 
time elapsed, however, before the rtgulatjon wa* cco 

over the whole of Inland. In the rear £00 the orcr-kx^^ 
Ordnigtlie ronsttred an army comf-c^cd of ** both laity r.r I 
but the latter complained of the hirdshipof KjcfrlFc^oi 
pin in warlike expeditions. King A«1 rjrrted to al d»» by i} ^ 
cdvice of a learned priest celled Fotrrci of tha Carcv«, vfi*) n- 
commended the exemption of the chr^ fro-n th^ chbci:i''n *f 
fighting. This hw was called the Cain JUtraic^ or of ra*nc*X, 
probably from having been oblrincd by the comarl a or sucx- f ; 
St Patnek, that is, the archbishop of 'Armagh ut the tir;e. TJ • 
exemption may hare, however, form'd of tl ? r-gulitrc^s 
called also Cain PJtyaicc, which formed the fubjrct of t: c aett*'- 


^ ^ - A. 



i>nx me uiost powerful «*. 

*Mnfccd professions of the siUdCy who kept up elaborate ^t«ns or 
wlinrccs. and of the fiUd or bards, whose burine^ it wa^o flatter 
the mnitv of theii patrons and pander to their vices. These kept 
the clan spirit alive, shut out the influx of new opinions, andstopp^ 
the gcowtn ot national political ideas. The ephemeral fetre ol the 
Iri^b medimval schools could never compensate for such losses. 

The intensitv of the tribal spirit even among churctoen is Ulns- 
tmted bv an eVent which took place in the 
of Aed ( 623 - 642 ). St Carthach. or as he was also cdled St Mochn^ 
a ITest Munster man, wandered into what is now the Kin^ 

.nnd built a xnonasteiy at Raitlun, now Rahin, near Tullamore. 
The dei^ of Lttli Cuind— that is, of the Hiu ^tdl— trere Jealous 
of the intrnsion of the Mnnster monk into their temtoty, 
accordinglv insisted on Jlochuda’s espnlsion. tvho sought a rejuge 
amoni: tSe' D^si in ilunster, and there founded the mon^e^ of 
Less SKr. noiv LLsmore, in mteiford, vthtch bsc^c a famo^ 
school Another event of this reiffl. of SJft ‘f 

hattle of Mas lUith, now 3 Ioita, m the county Doivn. Conmt Uaen, 
the Hng of-Dal-Amide, who hsd beat in 

withanarmvof foreign adventurers, and aided b. D nuri'ot 

king of the'Albania^ Scots. ^ 
supremaev of the Bndtician race, or ^atd, hut 
dted. this tvanton attack of Domn^ Brec 
’of the Scots in Alba fora long ttae, and thus inBuenoed large 3 
course of events in Xorth Britain- ^ thp Ttish. 

Joint kingship was one of the most r^e. 

si-stem ; it fre»iuently occunr^ in the S the nortk*»ra 

Tl'c reign of the joint kings Diarmiit and <tlinip<=e which 

ing 


L cm is ux - t^pr wen tion- 

c gives ns of Irish societr in the depopulited 

ing the sudden appearance of a great j^stilc w j 

the southern coiu of Britain, 

province of the ^orthumbnans. Jlanv 

•* This pestilence did no les harm m th. cK-h n-’twa irore 

of the nobility and of Tinin aud 

there at that time, tvho 1:1 the either for the 

Colman. fotsaking their native island, re.ire t . — 



apply themsilvcs to Jl, .-nd took i 

ceil to another. The scote femish them iritli looks 

care to supplv them vnth in the sairc century 

to read and tkeir teaching gr3ti>. ^ter u aboi-she-l at the 

(CSl) the cow-trihute or .and at the cad 

•_ ... r ct MnUnirltv the over-king Fini'-’cnia , .t«.« . , - 
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in 845. Garmundns, another king of Ireland spoken of by Cam- 
brensis and Jocelin, is most probably the mythical Garman or Car- 
man of prehistoric times, a view which bears out a sagacious remark 
of Worsaae, that the Irish accounts of the Northmen freq^uently 
bear the stamp of being derived from early poetical legends. 

But, even admitting that the stor}" of Turges is a fable, the vik- 
ing inroads in the first half of the 9th century inflicted untold woes 
on the country, one of the greatest being the breaking up of the 
Iiish schools, just when they were at their best. Those who 
escaped fled to other countries ; amon^ these we may assume were 
Sedulius Scotus and John Scotus Engena. But, whatever may 
Jiave been the cruelty of the vikings, the work of disorder and ruin 
was not all theirs. The condition of the country afforded full scope 
for the jealousy, hatred, cupidity, and vanity which characterize the 
tribal stage of political society. Fedlimid, king of Munster and 
uichbishop of Cashel, took the opportunity of the misfortunes of the 
countrj' to revive the claims of flie Munster dynasty to be kings of 
Ireland, To enforce this claim he ravaged and plundered a large 
part of the country, 'took hostages from Niall Caille, the over-king 
833-845), drove out the comarba of St Patrick, or archbishop of 
Armagh, and for a whole year occupied his place as bishop. On his 
return he plundered the termon lands of Clonmacnoise * * up to the 
church door,” — an exploit he repeated the following year. There 
is no mention of his having helped to drive out the foreigners. It 
is indeed possible that much of the devastation attributed to Turges 
may have been the work of Fedlimid, yet he is praised hy the bards 
and annalists 

About 852 the Dub-gaill or black-foreigners, that is, the Danes 
as (hstinguislied from the Find-gaill or fair foreigners or Nor- 
wegians, arrived. They quarrelled with each other at first, hut 
ultimately made common cause. The Scandinavians at this time 
liad. effected permanent settlements, and trade had brought the 
natives^ and foreigners into friendly contact and intermnrriao’e. 
Aluch intemingling of blood had already taken place in conse- 
quence of the number of captive women who had been carried away 
by the invaders. A mixed race grew up, recruited by many Irish 
of pare blood, whom a Jove of adventure and a lawless spirit led 
awajr. This hetcrogeneoiis popuLation were called Gallgdedel or 
foreign Irish, and like their northern kinsmen betook themselves to 
the sea and practised piracy, and so were knorni to the Northmen 
as Vikingr bcotar. The Christian element in this mixed society 
soon lapsed to a large extent, if not entirely, into paganism. The 
ScMdinavian settlements were almost wholly confined to the sea- 
port towns, and, except Dublin, included none of the surround- 
ing territory ^ Owing^ to its position, and the character of the 
country about it, especially the coast land to the north of the Liffe v. 
which formed a kind of borderland between the territories of the 
kings of Meath and Leinster, a considerable tract passed into the 
possession of so poiyerful a city as Dublin. We have evidence of 
this occupation in the topographical nomenclature of the district, 

elsewhere. The social 
X Ireland, and the pastoral occupation of 

the inhabitante were unfavourable to the development oT forSm 

it^Sd^nnf of coiimd money among them shows that 

it did not exist. The foreign articles of dress or ornament thev 

brought to the great oenachs or fairs 
held penodically mi vanous parts of the country. A flonrishine 
up in the Scandinavian towns— Dublinf 
fnrS established there, and many 

foreij^ traders— Flemmgs, Itabans, and othei-s— settled there. It 
Scandinavian trading communities that Ireland 
of Europe in the 11th and 12th con- 
^ rnvfiin ^ present forms of the names of three of the Irish 

tifn cadence. They are formed from the Irish names 

ending sta«r, ster. The settlers in the 
Scandinav ran towns soon came to be looked upon by the native Irish ; 

added to the system of petty states form* 

n^tlm dom. tiiemselvesTp 

protectfoi? f “®»ghl}o'iring tribes, at first selling their 

ySns hutT/i^n^^^®®^^ aftens-ards by the Anglo- 

fepKdclans^f tw sometimes as allies, like the 

acted Tn siinHnf ? ® *®‘^®^ among themselves. The latter in turn 
Irish clans often Powerful Dano-Irish chiefs. 

This intercousfi r® Scandinavian armies in Britain, 

nobilitv of the twn ^^^®™arriage between the chiefs and 

in» ‘r";,rr ■5,. «'% hw. 



condi- 


r.llS tSS'KSSS -• «h.r dB„ - 

smanstown, a part of the city of Dublin. ’ Ostmanstown, now 


daughters of Oerhall married foreigners ; Gormflaith, called in 
Norse Kormlb'S, married Grimolf, who also settled in Iceland; 
Fridgerda, married Thoris Hyrna ; and Ethno or Edna, married 
ITlotSver, whose son was Earl Sigurd Digri (**the Fat ”). Cerbaira 
son Domnall, in Norse Diifnialr, was the founder of an Icelandic 
family; while the names Roudi and Baiigr, the son and grandson of 
another son of Cerball, Cellach, in Norse Kjallakr, show how com- 
pletely Norse they had become. Many otlicra of the Icelandic 
settlers were Irish of pure or mixed blood, such as Thorm6‘Sr, Kctil 
Bufa, &c. Among the descendants of Reginald (Rbgnvald) of 
Waterford we find such distinctly Irish names as Gillepatraicc, and 
Donddubhan or Doiiavan. This intimate connexion of the two 
peoples explains the occurrence among the Icelanders and Nor- 
wegians o! Konall, Kjaran, Njall, Kormakr, Brigit, Ka'Klin, and 
many other Celtic names. ^ 

After the arrival of tho Dubgaill or Danes about 851, there was 
a severe struggle between them and the Norwegians, hut all ulli- 
mately acknoivledged Olaf “tho White** (tho Oldfr liinn Hvftc of 
the Norse saga and the Amhlaehh of the Irish) as long. Tho over- 
king of Ireland at this time was Maelseclilainn, orMalachy, the first 
of the name, a brave soldier who had reduced the Scandinavian ‘ 
possessions in Ireland previous to the coming of Olaf to a few strong- 
holds on the sea ; hut owing to the character of the Irish armies, 
which has been dwelt upon above, he was unable to retain the forts 
he took (among them Dublin). After Olaf came Ivar “ Beinlauss,’* 

“ the Boneless,” who was afterwards king of the Northumbrians, a 
circumstance wdrich accounts for the close connexion which after- 
wards subsisted between the Nortlmmbrian dynasty and the Danish 
kings of Dublin. On the death of Ivar, Cerball, king of Ossory— 
the Cerball above mentioned— an Irishman of Goidelic blood, suc- 
ceeded him, and was acknowledged as Danish king of Dublin until 
his death in 888. Cerball in alliance with another Ivar made Ins 
neighbours feel his power, and practically made Ossoiy independent. 

It is curious that, while the Irish annals do not recognize Cerball 
as king of Dublin, Kjarviilr of Dyflin is enumerated among the 
pnncipal sovereigns of Europe in the Icelandic Landndvta-Uk. 
From about the beginning of the reign of Cerball to about 915, corre- 
sponding to the reigns ot the over-kings Aed Find Liatli and FJand 
Sinna (nephew of Cerball), there were no fresh invasions of the 
Danes or Northmen. During this period Ireland enjoyed compara- 
tive rest, and was regarded elsewhere as a place of comparative 
safety, notwithstanding the many feuds between the Irish clans in 
which the Dano-Irish shared, including the campaigns of Cormac, 
son of Cuilennan, king-hishop of Cashel. After this forty ycara’ 
rest the invasions recommenced. Niall Glunduh (“Blackknee”), 
who became over-king in 910, gallantly opposed the invaders, and 
attempted to get possession of Dublin, hut was defeated with great 
slaughter m the battle of Kilmaslioge (Coll-Mosamhog) near Dublin 
in 919, and himself and twelve chiefs slain. From this time until 
Maelseculainn, son of Domnall, or Malachy II. became over-king of 
Ireland in 980, the country was plundered and desolated hy natwes 
and foreigners alike. Tlie most prominent figures of this period 
ujere Muircertach, son of Mali “Blackknee,” commonly known as " 
Muircertach “ of the Leather Cloaks,** Cellachau or Callaghan of 
Cashel, and Claf Ciiaran. Muircertach Mac Neill was the most 
formidable opponent the Scandinavians had yet met. In his famous 
wrcuit of Ireland he took all the provincial Idngs^ as well as the 
Danish king of Dublin, as hostages, and, after keeping them for 
some tame at Aricch, he handed them over to the titular king of 



or Olaf “of Sandal/- was tl/e son of Si^, or SitrirS?^ 


rnViniif Qon\ 1 X -r. 1 wus uApeueu irom DUDlin 

* and went to England, where he took advantage of the 
death of Romvald (about 924) to make himself king of the Scandi- 
nanan langdom of Northumbria. On the accession of AtSan 
ho went to Worth (926) and made homage to him, and mSd 
Athelston^^s sister, but died the follmving year. Athclstan S 
expelled his sons Olaf and 6u«ro«r or Gu%rpd Tlit, ninf 

teU. ten a. .M„ho»..rS a, 

of Scotland, and mth another Olaf, son of the cruel GulSred kimr ot 
Dublin, who went away from that city in 834 tS ’rS^in 

bSthStl? n? ““ Of Gulred, returned to Ireland, 

dom aS or^L^^i ^®J?i’'^.!®®™®^'"SofthcNorthumbri 

S “ Christian nns acknowledged by EadmunS. 

baptized>44), suc- 

of E^rS jj^orthumbnan kingdom for n short time in the reign 

expelled^ a™ ^ on being in turn 

SSlin Ireland, where he boci^e king 

Tho Isle of Man 

All^ 688 hy Aiddn, son of Gabrdn, long of the Scotic 
the^convenH^i^Af passed away from the Irish connexion after 
Dano-Triqb . Coring the independence of tho 

* ns kingdom of Dublm it seems to have formed part of it. 
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Olaf C^idn slew* Gongalacb* king of tebind, in ^56. In 978 j 
Doinnall, the son of this Cougalach, in alliance with Olaf, defeated 1 

TlAvrawwII l-?Tirr rvf TfwTfitifl. af fHpH ^Tnnn TiraT» T)n»*_ ^ 


Leatuer LioaKS, son oi iung irom >vnom iie iwk uie sur- 

name O’Xeill, that is, grandson of Xiall, and tv as the first Tvho used 
it. The tanistsor heirs of the northern and v)uthem Hui Xeill 
havin"* died, the throne fell to ^faelsechlainn or 3Ialachy II, of the 
Claan^Colmain, the last of the Hui ^Seill Trho T.-a.*^ undisputed king 
of Ireland. JIalaehy, who* became king in 950, had already distin- 
wished himself as long of 3Ieath in war irith the Dano-Irish. In 
the first Tear of his rtign as over-king, he defeate<l them in a bloody 
battle at’ Tam, in which fell ilognrafd, son of Olaf Cuaran. This 
victory, won over the combined forces of the Scandinavians of 
Dublin, Man, and the Isles, comj)elled Olaf to deliver up all his 
captives and hostage-, among Tvliom v.crc Donnall CJacn, kin" of 
Leinster, and several notablfs, to forego the tribute Trhich he had 
impo^ uj*on the southern Hui Xeill, and to pay a large contribu- 
tion of cattle and moncT-. Ohf s s j>irit was so broken by this defeat 
that he vrent on a pilgiimago to Hi, where he died the -ame year. 

T/t^ D'll-Omf Difarn’)j , — Like the Hui Xeill, the rival family of 
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Live oriiine<l tiiat the succession to the throne of 3Iunstcr should 
be alternately in the race® of Eogan and Comiac Cas. This mle 
Tras observed with tolerable rcgularitv for some generations, like the 
corre>ponding alternation between the northern and southern Hui 
yHlI. The Eugenian clans, however, being the more powerful, suc- 
rceded in excluSog to a great extent the rival race from the throne;. 
Tlie Dal-Cais, who were scat/-! in Xorth Munster, had necessarily 
to bear the brant of the attacks upon Munster, which impoverished 
and weakened them. A few of them fiu(5ceoded, however, in ^assert- 
ing their claims to the throne, among whom were Cenneidig or 
Kennjtly (in 951), and his sons Mathgamain or 3lahoa (Main 976), 
and Brian. 5 umarne<i Bonxmo, who rpumed from 976 to 1002, Trhen 
L; became over-kin:^ Proipcrly «^pc3king, the Dal-Cais derived their 
name not dintctiv from Cormic Cm hut from Cas ifacTail, king of 
Thomond, one of his descendants. Tlie grandson of this Cas, 
Cartliann Find, was the first Christian chieftain of the race. Tlie 
familv was seated near Bel na Boruma or the Pass of the Cow- 
Triburc, and Ath na Boruma or Ford of the Wbute, which suj^ests 
that the Dal-Caxs were in the habit of lifting^preys of cattle. It 
was most probablv from thM place tliat Brian Tras called Boruma, 
and not, as is nsually a.«umed, from having reimposed the ancient 
cow-tribute uTion Le instcr. Kennedy and his sons o ffered a stub wrn 
resistance to ^e Dano-Xorthmen. AVTiile king of Ihomo^, 3^h6n 
aft#*r a harassing warfare made a truce with the latter, but Brian 
roused the whole people to trar. 3Iali0n crossed the Shannon, and 
got possession of Cashel on the death of the Eugenian 3^g of 
Slnnstcr, DuncLiL Ivar, Dano-Xorsc king of j^i^nck, m con- 
junction with 31aelmnad, or ilolloy, king of Desmond, and 
Donnaban, king of ^e Hui Fidgeinte and Hui Cairpri, who were in 
alliance Trith Ivar, perhaps even his vassals, determined to cai^ the 
■war into Thomond, but were met by ilahonat Snlcoit, near the nte 
of the present town of Tipperary, and toh^y drfeated. This 
decisive victory gave the Dal-Cais Limericl:, whiAttey racked and 
burnt 3Iah6n then took hostages of all the chiefs w 3lM^r. 
Ivar escaped to Britain, hut rctumc-d after a year Tnth a Lord oI 
the Isles whose name is unknown, hut who vras called MaccxM, son 
of Harold, probably a misunderstanding of the Insh 31ac Arailt, 
that is, son of Harold. This chieftain had conquered Anglesey, 
which, however, he was only able to hold for a short time. He was 
one of the eight kings of Britain who paid homage to ^dgar at 
Chester in 973, and rowed his boat to and from chnrcL Ijar and 
3IacHan)ld entrenched themselves at Inis Cathaig, now Scattciy 
Island in the lower Shannon, which they held for three tn 

the meantime a conspiracy Tvas formed between Ivar and to son 
Dubcenn and the two Eoganadit chieftains, Donohan and3tojmt^, 
before mentioned. Donoban was married to the daughter of a 
Danish king of Waterford, and his own daughter rnamed. to 
Ivar of Waterford- Ike son of the latter was called Donaban, after 
his maternal grandlather- The descendants of the B^h prince m 
the male line were the O’Donovans, those of the Danwh 
the ODonavans. Inis Cathaig, where the Dano-^^hme^ 
entrenched themselves, was attocked in 976 by the Dal^aisMd 
plundered and the cunison, including Ivar and hfe son Dubcenn, 
slain. According to the Xorse saga, 3IacHarold and his two sons per- 
ished there, while Ivor was defeated and put to flight elsewhere. 
Irish accounts fell ns that Ivar's snrvivingson Harold 
as Hn" of the foreigners of 3ranster, and that he took 
Donolran. This Harold was probably not the son rf Ivar, bnt the 
S motioned HacHarold! Lord of the Isl^ the 

head of the Dal-Cais, invaded the temtones of Donoba^ 
fnrf- P-ithlr Cnain. and slew himself and Harold. He next attached 

become king of 3rnEstor, and defeated andslew him. By this even 


Brian became undisputed king of 3Iunster. He reduced the D&i 
who were in alliance with the Dano-Xorthmen of Waterford and 
Limerick, and banished their king. In 9S4 Brian subdued Ossory 
and took hostages from the kings of East and West Ltinster, far 
that province, like the others, bad now become divided into two 
principalities, and thus made himself king of Leth Mo^, or 

3Iiig^s Half” of Ireland. Brian then appears to have allieS him- 
self Tvith the Dano-Xorthmen of Waterford, or made them his 
vassals, for they seem to have joined him in to invanon of West- 
meath in 939. 

This last exploit of Brian brought him into contact with3Ialachv, 
TTho after to great victory at Tara had ^ned other successes. In 
953, in alliance with his half brother Gluniarind or Iron-Knee,” 
son of to former foe Olaf Cuaian, he defeated Domnall Claen, king 
of }>inster, whom he had released from hostsgeshro by his victory 
at Tara, and who was now in league with Ivar ofWaterford. lli 
955 he slew the chieftains of Connaught, and plundered the countrv. 
In 989 he took Dublin, and imposed an annual tribute npon t&r 
city. 3Ia]2cby thought it hi^ time to check Brian, so he invadec 
Thomond, and defeated the latter. In 992 Brian, Tvho evidently 
aimed at the over-kingship, invaded Meath, and advanced as far 
Loch Ainind (Lough Lnnel), at which was one of the residences of 
the southern Hui Xeill, whereupon 3Ialachy invaded Connaught 
and then compelled Brian to retire. In 996 3lalachy advanced into 
31un5ter, plundered Xenagb, and defeated Brian. He next attacked 
Dublin, and carried oT the ring or chain of Tomar^ and the sword of 
•* Carlus,” trvo heirlooms mu(m prized by the Danes of Dublin. 

In 99S Brian ascended the Shannon Tdth a laige force, intending 
to attack Connaught. Makchy, who received no support from the 
northern Hui Neill, came to terms with Brian. All hostages held 
by the over-king from the Danes and Irish of Leth 3Ioga were to be 
given up to Brian, whi<i was a virtual surrender of all to n^ts 
over the southern half of Ireland. Brian on his part recognized 
3ralachy as «ole tog of Leth Cuind, or Cond’s half, ” Trithout war 
or trespass from Brmn." This treaty was thus the exact counter- 
part of that made centuries before by their ancestors Cond and Mug 
rCuadaL In 1000 I^inster revolted a^inst Brian, and entered into 
alliance with the Danes of Dublin- Brian advanced towards the 
latter place with the intention of hlockadin" it^ hut halted on the 
way at a place called Glcnn-Mama or (Hen of the Gap, near 
Donlavin, the ancient fortress of the togs of Leinster, in the 
countv of Wicklow. It is said, thoi^h there is not sufficient 
groun’d for the opinion, that 3Itochy joined him here. The Dano- 
irish allies attacked him, but were defeated with a 1<^ of 4000 
slain, including Axalt or Harold, son of Olaf Chiaran. Brian entered 
Dublin with his victorious army, where he found immense ^ty, 
and made captives and slaves of a great nnmherof iroinen and Ixys 
and girls, llaldng Dublin his headquarters, he then easily reduced 
the greater part or Leinster. 

Alter his defeat at Glen Mama, Sigtiyggr or Sitnc fled for prrtec- 
Hon to the northern Hm Heill at AUech, bu^ f^g to mdnee 
them or the kings oi the Dlaid to enter into an alliance mth mm, 
he submitted to Brian three months after to defeat, 
seein”- the advantage the Dane rronld be to hnnseli, not only restored 
hto to in iSrblin. bnt gave him his daughter rn ma^g^ 

and took the mother of Sig^ggr as his into 
flaith orGormlaith vras the sisterof Maelmor^, the 
whom Brian had defeated at Glen Mmna. She was to 

Olaf Cnaran, bv whom she had Sigt^OT, and 
whom she was "divorced orrepndia^, afer she 
ConSobar It is probable that her connexion with Brian 
Wore this, -for her ron Donnehad by Brian was grown up at the 

T%lan for deuosinv Malachv, and matog himself ovei- 
^^‘^^^n^verthml^Wy he entered Bregk^ Breg/ 

“he ina an sMngs m ^ wbkb sb- ttory shoirs to 

t>«in£i/ol abc ^ Jbe elese reunros period mav t>c 

daai^wrof “UatterCk^, o£ Olaf Cua-*i. kmg 

ef Ireland, Docmal tot of u Knee " aftenrards Daao-lnsb 

rf D^Kbrwhoia she bad fflnn^d, “1™“ went to 

ttei. Jlalaehrth-n 

jgSeby as befo^ absed. ner ^ Gcnnfia-th. 

pntol^r » Ctotian. 
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snqjrise. *VritIi this *rie'?v he concluded an armistice, during which 
he was to decide whether he would give Brian host^es (that is, 
abdicate) or not. He applied to the northern Hui S'eill to come to 
his assistance, and even offered to abdicate in favour of AedOHseill, 
chief of theCinel Eorain ; but thelattcr dan refused unless Malachy 
undertook to cede half the territory of his own clan — the Clann 
Colmain — to them. The attempt to unite the whole of the 
Heremonian race against the Ebenan race, and preserve a dynasty 
that had ruled Ireland for six hundred years, having failed, ilalachy 
submitted to Brian, and without any formal act of cession the latter 
heaime over-king, for the annalist "Tigemaeh, who was himself of 
the Hxii Xeill, records at the end of the ye^^ 1001, ** Brian regnat'* 
The Four Hasters, also of the northern Hui Xeill, begin his reign 
in 1002. Daring a reign of twelve years (1002-1014) he is said to 
Lave effected much improvement in the country by the erection and 
repair of churches, the construction of bridges, causeways, and 
roads, and the strengthening of the royal forts and “crannogs” or 
island fortresses. ^ e are also told that he administered rigid and 
impartial justice, and dispensed royal hospitality, and, as he was 
liberal to the bari^ they have not forgotten his merits. 

Towards the end of Brian’s reign a conspiracy was entered into 
betwwn 3Iaelmorda, king of Leinster, and his nephew, Sitric of 
Dublin, who uas married to Brian’s daughter. This conspiracy 
was insti^ted by Gormflaith, 3Iaelmorda’s sister, and Brian’s wife 
or concubine, who seems to have used aU her arts to secure allies. 
In the spring of 1014 they had collected a considerable army in 
Dublin, composed of ilaelmorda’s own Leinster troops and Welsh 
allies, the Danes of Dublin, and considerable contingents fromilan, 
the Isles, Orkney, and in fact from all the Scandinavians of the 
west Some Saxons and Flemings interested in the trade of Dublin 
seem to have also joined the expedition. Its leader was Signid, earl 
of Orkney and Caithness, son of Earl HlbtSver or Lewis, by an Irish ! 
princess (Ethne or Edna, daughter of Cerball, khig of 0«sorv) I 
whom he succeeded in 930. Sigurd, who aimed at the supreme i 
command of all the Scandinarian settlements of the west, sue- 
ce^ed in the course of a few yeais in conquering the Sudreys, I 
and even Sutherland, Eoss, iToray, and ArgyE. He Lad acci- ( 
dentauy fallen i^o jwwer of Olaf Tryggvaeon, when the latter ' 
WM ^ Lis way from DnbUn to be king Sf ^'■o^ray, who only set i 
conation of his becomin- a Christian and swearing * 
to him. Another leader of the Dano-Hibemian armr was an 
^acon called Br^ir, who, according to ilaurer’s conjecture, 1 

formidable force ■ 

ir^ ^ troops in person . 

mnstered all the forces of llnnster and Connanght, and was^ined 
by the foroes of Meath nnder Malachy the deposed ldng.^ S 
northern Hm ^eiU and the Ulaid took no partin the 
Brian advanced into the plmn of the Fine-gaill, north of Jix& 

1 conncil of war w^ held. It is said that Malachy differed 
nan on thenlan of Knfflo a\a i • r 


where a i 


^th Brian on xhe pirn'oTb^^riX 

filler accused of treacherv and of hein» inlea«nie 
with the eiwmy. Tins is, however, a calumny of the Mn^cr haitls 
The probability is that his troops had not yet come S wLn £ 
battle be^n, and that he hdd them in reserve. Thcre m no donhl! 
hmvever, that he nmnly contributed to the victory by SiS the 
strong garrison under Sitric, which held Dublin, m check at n 
mtical moment falling upon the Leinster wing of the enerA^wHch 
he crashed, and preventing the Danes fromrafljing, by which mS 

ride & the SS; 

7 J>orse SE^ is called Brian’s Battik 

and in Insh history the battle of Clontal^ though the chief flStinff 

^n^G^d Fridar Tolkf wLloS 



each Partyhasten&g W of Munster, 

possession of the prife. On the^SJ^h^D^ -°7 

tne men of Ossory, but no battle w- , opposed by 

condnet of the wounded. This nn^^’ °J^S to the heroic 
Ossory has been made Such ofr 

bad nothing whatever to do with niodem sense 

1015, Malafhv, S following year, 

the aid this time of the iTorth^^^^®^^!^®® Ireland, with 
harried the LeiasfS^ 

Brian’s revolution were pcSa?^t^ a.^“»- • the effects of 
Hdi XeUl were disputed a^ XV of the 

the Normans of ®o®ing of 

JUJCfudencv between the O’Bripnc ftfir a struggle for 

jnd .W b-cLlS‘^t°C?S^. '"Sf’ 


liowever,_tliey ^umed the position of native tribes; hut, owing 
to the distinction of lan^agc, they did not roadil}* fuse arith the 
Gdedel, though intermarriages were frequent. They fttsed much 
more readily avith the Normans and English, not so much from any 
affinity of language, as from their civic life and commercial sphit 
being alike. The next generation saw Christianitj’ the recognized 
faith of the Dano-Irish, who founded bishoprics,’ at first in con- 
nexion with the_ church iri Norwajs but wholly unconnected ivith 
the Irish chm-hishops until a short time before the Anglo-Norman 
invasion. 

From the Battle of Cloniarf to the Aiiglo-Xorman Invasion ^ — ^Tlic 
death of Malachy, the last over-king acknowledged by the whole 
country, afforded an opMrtunity for an able and ambiUous man to 
subdue Ireland, establish a stron« central government, break up the 
tribal systeri^ and assist the gradnal fusion of factions into a homo- 
geneous nation. Such a man did not, however, arise ; those who 
afterwards claimed to be ard ri lacked the qualities of founders of 
strong dynasties, and, though sometimes acknowledged by the 
grrater part of the country*, were never accepted as the legitimate 
rulers ol the whole of Ireland. Even the Scandinavian towns of 
Ireland ceased to cooperate as one people. Their native chiefs 
were sometimes e.vpelled and replaced bv Irish ones, and the fusion 
of the two races went rapidly on. In 10.52, Diarmait (called Mac 
Mael na mBo), king of Leinster, defeated the Dano-Irish king of 
Dnbta, Eclunargach (Jlar^br in the Sagas), son of lidgnTOldr 
(Beginald). and became king of Dublin, and was succeeded bv his son 
Mwchad, who deicuted Sigtiyggr, son of Rognvaldr, king of 3ran, 
and made that idand tributary to DuhEn, a relation it generallv 
stora in under Scandinavian nrlers. After an ineffectual attempt 
I Donnehad, son of Brian, king of ^lunstcr, to become ard n, 

- Diarmait, king of Leinster, gained the upper hand. At the com- 
mencemeut of Donnehad’s r-eign great lawlessness prevailed in 
Munster, which was further intensified by a dearth. The kin<7 held 
an assembly of the chiefs and clergy at EiEaloe in 1050, to Revise 
measles for its repression, and appears to have succeeded, for 
Munster was peaceable for a long time, and many Saxon and ATclsh 
noWes found refuge there. Much intercourse appears to have 
emMedlwtween the southern Irish and the Anglo-Saxons, andiuanv 
Irish nob^ were mixed up with English feuds. Intermarriages 
were ^0 frequent, the long himself being married jto DrieEa, sister . 
of Editha, queen of Edward the Confessor. In the rehcEion of Earl 
Godinne, Harold took refuge with his brother-in-law, who gave him 
nme slu^ on his return to England. Tordelbaeh (Torlough), m 
reTCn"e for thedeath of his father Tadg, whom 1^ uncle Doimcliad 
had slain, attacked the latter and defeated liim in 1063. 

7 ® XI ^Ific llael na mBo, who was killed in 

a battle ivith the long of ileath in 1072, the Tordelbaeh inst men- 
taoued was generaUy recognized as ard ri, hut he did not succeed 
m pining the alle^ance of the northern Hui N^El. He appears 
to bare npjpmted his son Muircertach (Slurtongh) lord of DubEn : 

V * X ^ ^ must have only bad precarious possession of it from 

^ut 10/ a or 1076 to 1079 ; for, immediately after the death of 
son of Si^ggr (Sitric), was king. This Godred 
raquwt^ L^franc, archbishop of Canterbury, to consecrate a cer- 
taw GiEepatnck hr^op of DubEn, in succession to Dimean, a fact 
wJuch shows that at this jieriod the Danish cities acknowledged the 
see of Canterbury. Lanfranc in lus answer calls 
^ Hibemias, a title which he also gave to Tordelbaeh. 

On the death of the latter, Jluircertach succeeded him as kin"' of 
1 ^w® establishing himseE on the throne, 

Godred Manapeh (i.c., of ilan) got possession of Dublin, whichhe 

eSdred^^Sk^Xi^/v!?® defeated by ilnircertach. This is the > 
usuaEy caEed Crovan, a name which, however nronerlv 

be ongs topearEerkingofMan. A fierce war bX outffeeJ . 

Muwerta^ and DomnaE O’Loughlin, kin" of AEech (of the 
SS?®™ .^.Godredtook'the ride ofOomnlSirith ninSy 

raa in 1^94 he drove Godred out of Dublin. It is rirohable that 

fromM?gnus “Bare- 

Sthrisle M e.vpedition to the west about this time, 

of Dnwfr, ’ll T an apanage to the Scandinavian king- 

roSfnnltd to A®n&‘^®^^ Crovan nato- 

a governor; he sent them «lus 

liis tvrannv Thp Tvp, hoover, expelled some time after for 
Muircertach and sovereignty heti^-een the ri^-als 

traS nSiriatod £ ° ^®“?Win continued, truth intervals ol 

either s^e lo nno any decisive advantage on 

SSitiou to ih^ L^n made his third and^last 

Ir^and Wc express design of conquering 

lea"ijp amiincf +1 7 Muirceitach had meanwliEe joined in a 
^SrSd A™»tob lordi, Robert of 

been kUled hv Hugh Montgomery, who Lad 

ofhislS S tSS 1° attack on ,Anglesey,°on tho occasion 
Robert dnke o^ Vow!! *®7 '"■ast; having espoused the cause of 

lea"ued with brother Heniy Beauclerc, 

entSi ^0 3lHE2rS®tr^"“®^ .®Sainst the king. Arnulph 
• nc tvith iluirccrtach, who gave him nis daughter 
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in marriage, and even, it is said, promised to make 'him his suc- 
cessor. The league was unsuccessnil, and Arnulph betook himself 
to the court of Muircertach, who so far from being able to give his 
son-in-law assistance, expected help from him against Magnus, who 
appears to have threatened Muircertach with war, probably on 
account of his relations witli Dublin. There is a story of Magnus 
sending his shoes to Muircertach, and of the latter submitting un- 
conditionally, which is, however, a more fable ; but the latter in 
his desire to crush his rival Domnall may have done homage to 
Magnus as suzemin of the kingdom of Dublin. Magnus and 
Muircertach came, however, to terms ; they exchanged hostages, 
and Sigurd the son of the king of Norway was betrothed to 
Biadhmuin, the daughter of the Irisli king, Magnus then became 
the guest of the latter at Conneoradh in the mnter of 1102 ; and iu 
the following spring they invaded Ulster, but were signally defeated 
by Domndl 0*Loughlin, and hlagnus was killed shortly after iu a 
foraging expedition in the present county of Down. Sluircortach 
then courted the Iriendship of Henry, king of England, took back 
his daughter* from Arnulph, and gave her to another man; and, 
faithlcs^ like most of the princes and nobles of that time, he oven 
plotted against the life of Arnulph. St Anselm nevertheless com- 
pliments him upon his good government, and passes a high eulogium 
on some of the Munster bi^ops. Ideas of a higher political life 
and church organization appear at this time to have made consider- 
able progress in Ireland, and to have had an appreciable inlluonco 
on the policy of Muircertach himself. 

nMter the death of J^Iuircertach the power of the O'Briens was 
for a time broken by Tordelbach (Turlough) O'Connor, king of 
Connaught, and a pretender to the over-kingship, — a man whom no 
tie or obligation bound, Conchobar (Connor) O'Brien, gmndson 
of Muii*certach, succeeded however in defeating O'Connor ; and his 
brother Tordelbach, who succeeded him, carried on the Avar until 
^ the whole country was reduced to that state so graphically described 
by the Four I^Iasters os ‘ ‘ a trembling sod. ” In the midst of this al- 
most continuous war and devastation morals became relaxed, and the 
practice of religion almost ceased. The church property had passed 
into the hands of the lay successors*, aud no provision was made for 
the service of the churches, most of which were in ruins. A true 
reformer, however, appeared iu liLaelmaedog [Jn Morgair, or St 
Malachy, who was appointed legato by Innocent 11. Through liis 
exertions a great synod was held at Kells under Canlinal Paparo 
(Malachy having died at Clairvaux in 1148) in 1152, at which true 
diocesau jurisdiction avos established, Dublin beiug brought into 
connexion Avith the Irish Church, and raised to tlic rank of an 
archiepiscopal city another archbishopric Avas founded at Tuam, to 
the great discontent of tho northern aiul southern parties rex>rcsont- 
ing^'Cond'sHalf" and “Mug’s Half" in the church, — thocardinal, 
as papal legate, having brought the palliums for tho four arch- 
' bishops. Tithes Avorc also ordained to bo levied for the support of 
the clergy, and many reforms decreed. lilany churches and monas- 
teries Avero built, and great advance took place in architecture and 
artistic metal work, which were not mere imitations of foreign art, 
but tho true outcome of the earlier period of Celtic art. 

Between 1148 and 1150 Muircertach (Maurice or Alurtough) 
O'Loughlin Avas acknowledged as over-king iu three out of tho four 
provinces. Tordelbach O’Brien, however, renewed tho struggle 
botAveen the north and south, but after ho had received the homage 
of the Dano-Irish of Dublin, a truce was arranged between tho rivals. 
In 1161 the Munster king Avas deposed by his brother Tadg, Avho 
Avas supported by Tordelbach O’Connor, king of Connaught, Avith 
the assistance of Diarmait LlacMurchada (Dermot AlaciluiTough). 
O’Loughlin took up the cause of his former rival, but Avas defeated 
jyfr O'Connor. The latter died in 1166 after a long reign, and 
^,l{^ughlin remained undisputed over-king. Ruadri (Roderick) 
0 Connor succeeded his father Tordelbach, and signalized tho 
beginning of his reign by blinding one brother and imprisoning two 
others. Muircertacn O'Loughlin, having blinded the chief of Dal- 
Araide, a savage mode of mutilation very much in fashion at tho 
time, a league was formed against him, and ho Avas defeated and 
slam, Avhereupon Ruadri claimed to be over-king, and, there being 
no senous opposition, he was inaugurated Avith great pomp at 
Imblin, Avhich already began to havo considerable Aveight in Irish 
affairs, and had now for the first time assumed somewhat of the 
character of a metropolis. 

The Diarmmt MacMurchada above mentioned was the great- 
grandson of Diarmait Mao Mael na mBo, and was consequently both 
by descent and position much mixed np Avith fbrmgners, and 
pneralty in ^stote of latent if not of open hostility with the over- 
kings of the Hui Neill and Dal-Cais dynasties. Ho was a tyrant, 
and a man of bad character. ’ In 1152 Tigeman O'Rourke, prince 
ot Uretm, had been dispossessed of his territory by Tordelbach 
O Connor aided by Diarmait, and tho latter is accused of also 
canyxng o£f Derbforgaill (Dervorgilla), O’Eourke’s wife. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the latter event has been entirely misrepre- 
sented, and that the lady had merely thrown herself, in accordance 
Avith Insh law, upon tho protection of the Leinster king. However 
this may havo been, the accession of Ruadri to the chief kingship 


Avarned Diarmait of his danger ; and accordingly, on learning that 
O’Rourko Avos leading an army against him Avitli tho support of tho 
over-king, he burnt his castle of Forns, and Avent to Henry II. to 
ask liis assistance. Tho results whicli followed belong to the next 
section, but hero avo may point out that many Irish princes before 
Diarmait had sought the aid of foreigners, and that at tliat time, 
and especially in a tribal society, this was not regarded in tho same 
light os in modern times. 

Political and Social State of Ireland in the early Middle Ages , — 
To complcto our account of pre-Norman Ireland, avo shall give hero 
a brief account of tho social life of the Irish at the end of the 8th 
and beginning of the 9th centmy, Avhicli indeed substantially repre- 
sents the state of things during tho Avholo period from tho 7tli to tho 
12tli centu^. 

In tho Middle Ages there were considerable forests iu Ireland 
encomxiassing broad expanses of upland pastures and luarsliy 
meadows, uiibroken up to tho 7th century by ditch or dyke. There 
Avoro no cities or largo towns at tho mouths of tlio rivers ; no stono 
bridges spanned tho latter ; stopping stones or hurdle bridges 
at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of crossing the 
broadest rivers and connecting tho unpaved roads or bridle paths 
Avhich crossed the country over hill and dale from tho principal 
kingly diline (sing, dun), Tiio forests abounded in game — tho red 
deer and Avild boar were common ; and wolves ravaged the iiocks, 
for the most part unprotected by fences oven in comparatively later 
times. Scattered over the country Avero numerous small hamlets, 
composed mainly of wicker cabins, among which wero..somc which 
might bo called houses ; other hamlets Avero composed of huts of 
tho rudest kind. Hero and there Avero some largo hamlets or 
villages that had grown up about groups of houses surrounded by 
an earthen mound or inmpart ; siniilar groups of houses enclosed 
iu this manner Avero also to be found Avithout any annexed hamlet. 
Sometimes tho rampart was double, Avith a deep ditch botAvccii. Tho 
simple rampart and ditch enclosed a les or cattleyard and the 
groups of houses of tho owners, for every room avos a separate house. 
The enclosed houses (ra^Aa, sing, rath) belonged to tho free men 
called airig (sing. aire). The sizes of the houses and of tho enclos- 
ing mound aud ditch marked the rank (that is, the wealth) of the 
aire. If his Avcalth consisted of chattels only, ho avos a hd-aire, or 
cow-aire. When he possessed anccsti*dl land, Avhiuh was no doubt 
ono of the consequences of the Scotic conquest, ho was ajlaith or 
loixl, and was entitled to let liis lands for grazing, to havo a hamlet 
in Avhich lived labourers, and to keep slaves. The lai’gcr fort with 
two or more ditclics and minpurts was a dun^ Avhero tlio chieftain 
or rl lived, and kept his hostages if he had subreguli. Tho houses 
of all classes were of wood, chielly Avattles and Avicker-work enclos- 
ing clay, and cylindrical in shape, with conical roofs thatched with 
rushes. The oratories were of the same form and material, but tho 
larger churches and kingly banqueting halls were made of sawn 
boards. Bede, speaking of a church built by Einan at Lindesfaine, 
says, “nevertheless, after the manner of the Scots, he made it not 
of stone but of hewn oak and covered it Avitli reeds." AVhcii St 
Malachy, Avho lived in the first half of tho 12th century, thought 
of building a stono oratory at Bangor, it was deemed a novelty by 
the people, saying, “wo are Scoti, not Galli." Long before this, 
however, stone churches had been built in other parts of Ireland, 
and many round towei-s. In some of tho caihraig (sing, cathir)^ 
or stono forts, of tho south-west of Ireland, the houses AVitliin the 
ramparts Avere made of stone in tho form of a beehive, and similar 
^^cloghans,*^ os they are called, are found in the Avestern islands of 
Scotland. 

Here and there in the neighbourhood of the hamlets Averc patches 
of corn grown upon allotments that Avero annually exchangeable 
among the inhabitants. Around tho duine aud ratha the cultivation 
Avas better, for the corn land Avas tho fixed property of the lord, and 
began to be enclosed by fences iu tho 7th and succeeding centuries. 
Oats Avas tho chief corn crop, but wheat and barley were also grown, 
-<;chicffy, however, by tho higher classes. The onion and the parsnip 
dso Avere cultivated, and mark the first stage iu kitchen gardening, 
which, as well as bee-keeping, avos introduced by the church. Flax 
and the dye-plants (woad for blue and ru^ a kind of madder, for red) 
Avcrc the chief industrial plants. Portions of tho pasture lands Avere 
reserved as meadows. Tillage avos rude, the spade and fork being 
of wood, though sometimes shod Avith iron. There are native names 
for the different parts of tho plough, so we may assume that some 
form of that implement Avorked by oxen yoked together by a simile 
straight yoke Avas in use in the very early times. Wheoled carts 
Avere also known ; tho Avheels Avere often probably only solid disks, 
though Avheels formed of a hub, 'spokes, and felloes Avoro used for 
chariots. The tilled laud avos manured. Droves of swine under 
the charge of swineherds wandered through the forests ; some be- 
longed to the, chiefs, others to flatha or lords, and others again to 
village communities. The house-fed pig Avas also an important 
object of domestic economy ; its flesh — fresh, pickled, or in bacon — 
was much prized. Indeed, fresh pork Avas one of the inducements 
held out to Arisitors to Tir Tairngire or Elysium. Horned cattle 
constituted the chief Avealtli of the country# and were the standard 
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JJ. -Vq-a oL'r-:* of BUV- Knil. Tiiere Trere teTeral kinds of seutl 
son:ewliat in ^V:^e. The king Set was a full-grown cow 

i£ 



e-nnia.'.- i ill “ — — . . . 

-••uri. tbar t, three cows, were ojual to a eur.ial, a wora signifpng a 
i> n'lie slar-', \7hieli rcfeals an important feanire of Irish society to 
wH:h wi; shsll re7i.rt. Sheep formed an important element of 
w- dth in some parts of the country, and goats were numerous. 
Til' oM laws dniw a diatinction bctwwn the working horse and the 
ri'iinr horn.: hith Idnls appear to have been numerous and of 


[ than even the ties of blood,— a fact which suggests some^ curious 
j xeSexions concerning the ori^n of offices at the courts of kings. 

I 7here were also numerous attendants about a king s house and a 
' flmth’s house ; these were a very miscdlaneous body ; among them 
j were many Saxon slaves and the descendants of former slaves, for 
> after the cessation of the Irish incaisions a regular slave trade ^w 
np. which was onlv abolished by the action of the church not long 
; before the J^orman invasion. These attendants slept on the ground, 
t in the kitchen, or in cabins outside the fort. It was onlj' the 
I hi^^her classes who were nrovided with beds, and in early times not ' 
I even these. In the Pfalz JIS. of Chunrat's Song of Kaiser Karl 
there is a picture of the emperor sleeping on the floor, so that the 
habit of the whole family sleeping in tlie hall in which they ate 
and drank was rather the rule than the exception among all the 
northern nations. The living room or hall weKavc been describing 
also served in part as a kitchen, for joints were roasted at the fire 
in winter, the soup boiler was suspended over it, the brewing vat 
was in iL The house we have called the kitchen was rather a room 
for grinding meal in hand-mills, a work done by females (who were 
slaves in the houses of flatha and kings), the making of bread, 


^ cheese, &c. 

i The children of the upper classes in Ireland were not reared at 

I home, but were sent to some one else to be fostered. The children 
of the greater kin^s were generally fostered by minor kings, and 
even by kings of tiueir own rank. The ollain Jili^ or chief poet, 
ranked in some respects with a tribe king, sent his sons to be fostered 
by the king of his own territory. The fosterage might be’ done for 
fneudship or for some special advantage, hut it was generally a 
matter of profit, and there are numerous laws extant fixing the cost, 
and reflating the food and dress of the foster child according to 
his raidc. It was cnstomai}* to educate together a number of youths 
of very difieient ranks, and the laws laid do\vn regulations for the 
clothing, food, and other expenses of each grade. In like manner 
a number of maidens were fostered together, those of inferior rank 
serring as companions for the daughter of a king. The cost of the 
fosterage of boys seems to have been home by the mother^s pro- 
perty, that of the daughters by the father’s. The ties created by 
fosterage were nearly as close and as binding on the children as 
those of blood. Posterage was apparently the consequence of the 
marriage customs. 

It has been stated above that pagan marriage customs survived 
the introduction of Christianity. Qt this there is ample evidence. 
As among all tribal communities, the wealth of the contracting 
parties constituted the primary element of a legitimate marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom should he provided with a joint fortnne 
proportionate to their rank. When the bride and bridegroom were 
of equal rank, and the sept of each contributed an equtd share 
to the marriage portion, the marriage was legal in the lull sense, 
and the wife was a wife of equal ran£ If the bride were noble and 
the bridegroom not, the former had to contribute one-third of the 
marriage portion to fulfil the condition of equality. If the bride- 
groom was the son of a fiaith, and the bride the daughter of a cow- 
aire, the former contributed one-third and the latter two-thirds. In 
this kind of marriage the husband and wife had equal rights over 
tlie joint property. The wife of equal rank was the chief \d(e in 
pagan times, and where the conditions were not fulfilled tlie woman 
occupied an inferior position, and might have another woman placed 
over ner as princip^ wife. The church endeavoured to make the 
wife of a first marriage, that is, the wife according to canon law, 
the only true wife according to Irish law, hut in this it is dear it 
did not at once succeed. The struggle between the marriage laws 
of the church and the ancient customs is curiously illustrated by 
the continuance of what according to canon and feudal law was* 
concubinage, as a recognized condition of things according to Irisli 
law. These marriages may be called contract marriages, and were 
of various kinds, depending mainly on questions of property, anti 
were entered into ^nth the cognizance of the man’s chief uife and 
of liis sept. "When a woman had sons her position was greatly 
altert*], and her position did not materially ditfer in some icspccts 
from that of a cliicf wife. As the tie of the sept was bloou, all the ' 
acknowledged children of a man, whether legitimate or illegitimate 
according to canon and feudal law, belonged equally to liis sept. 
Kven adulterine bastardy was no bar to a man becoming chief or 
ri of his tualhf or tribe, as was shown in the case of Hugh O’Kcill, 
earl of Tyrone. As all the children of a chief of household, of what- 
ever rank* had equal rights in the sept, not^vith&tanding the cflbrts 
of the church to restrict those rights to the cliildrcn of marriages 
according to etnon law, it w«as necessary' to commit their rearing 
and education to some one outside their own sept; hence the bvstem 
• of fosterage, which atone time prevailed in all Aryan coraniunitics, 
as^ did also no donbt^ the jwhole of the Irish marriage customs, 
waich arc a survival in a singularly complete and archaic form of 
^stoms whicii had died out elsewhere under the influence of 
^ Koman and canon Law. 

The food of the ancient Irisli was xety simple, and their table 
^^nnee equally so. The former consisted mainly of cakes of oaten 
I bread, cheese, curds, milk, butter, ami the flesh of all the domestic 
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animals fresh and salted. In the 8th century at all events wheat 
and baric}” meal wei e also used by the better classes. TJie legendary 
food of the Land of Promise consisted of fresh pork, new milk, and 
ale. , Of course fish, especially the salmon, and ^amo are also to 
be added to tlie list The opsonin were very limited — onions and 
watcrcrcsses. The food of the monks was chiefly oaten bread, 
milk, and curd-cheese. The chief drink was ale, the right to brew 
it being apfMiently confined to flatlin, ns was the case in many 
parts of Germany clown to tlic end of the Middle Ages. It seems 
to have been expected that n flaith should bo generous to his vassals, 
retainers, and all those about him ; the word for opeu-handedness 
in Irish, Jlaithcimhuil, is derived from his name j an aphorism 
fixcs'thc time at which he was expected to bo bountiful, ** for he is 
not a lawful flaith who does not distribute ale on a Sunday.’^ All 
the business of the sept and tribe was conducted in the ale-house 
or mirmiceli, as tlie chief men of the tribe were called its props,— 
sahaid cuirmlioi- TJic bards chanted poems, and songs were sung 
to tlie music of a kind of liarp, called a cniott or of a bowed instni- 
mexit called a limpnn; stories were also told, and the guests of the 
ale-house were content to hear the same story over and over again. 
'J'lic ollam fill, who only told liis stoiy to kings, was, Iiowcvcr, 
expected to know more than seven tiinc»s fifty gi'cat and small 
stories. The amusements were also varied by the jokes of the fool 
and the tricks of the juggler, as in the baronial halls of the 
Normans at a later period. 

The dress of the iij)per classes was similar to that of a Scottish 
Highlanderbcforc itaegenerated into the present conventional garb 
of a Highland regiment. It consisted fir.st of the lain, a kind of 
loose shirt generally of woollen cloth (but linen ones are mentioned), 
reaching a little below the knees of men, and forming whnt is now 
called the kilt. This garment was of diiferent colours, some being 
spotted, checkered, and variegated, each tribe or clan having 
apparently special colours. It would also seem that the number 
ot colours in the dress indicated the rank of the wearer. The 
lenna of kings and the wealthy flatlia were cnibroiden'd, furnished 
with borders, and even fringe of gold is ineniioned. Over the Icnn 
ramc the iiurr, a kind of closely fitting tunic reaching to the liips, 
and bound around the wai.st by the criss, a girdle or scarf often of 
some rich colour, especially purple, and frequently, in the case of 
the men's, the gift of a woman. Thu innr or jacket appears to 
have been open at the breast so ns to show off the embroidery of 
the lonn. Over the left shoulder, and fastened with a brooch, 
hung the bratf a shawl or plaid like tlio modem Scottish one. This 
garment replaced the skin or fur of n wild beast of earlier limes, 
and the brooch the thorn with which it was fastened. The brooches 
were often of Ijcantiful workmanship, as is shown by tlic numerous 
.examples exhibiting endless variety of design which arc now pre- 
served ill museums. The kgs were bare or covered with a kind of 
l<^^(glug or liosfi fii.stcned by tliongs ; the feet wei*e entirely naked 
or encased in shoes of raw-liidc also fastened with thongs. The 
only diflercncc between the dress of men and women was that the 
lenn of the latter reached nearly to tlic ankles and formed a petti- 
coat instead of a kilt. The freemen wore their hair long and prided 
themselves on its curling into ringlets. Tliey soinetinics confined 
it at the back of the hcail in a conical spiral of bronze, silver, or 
gold. Tlic women also wore their liair long, and bi aided it into 
tresses, which they confined with a pin. The beard was worn long, 
and was carefully cultivated, being often plaited into tre.sses. The 
men as well as women, like all ancient and semi-barbarous people, 
were fond of ornaments. They totooed figures with woad on their 
bodies like the Britons and Piets, as wc learn from a gloss in n l^IS. 
of St Gall,* and also from Isidore,- Tlicy covered their fingers with 
rings, their arms \^ith bracelets ; they wore torques or twisted rings 
of gold about the neck, such as* wc see on the celebrated antique 
6culx>turc of the Gaul, known ns the ** Dying Gladiator.^' The richer 
and more powerful kings wore a similar torque about the waist, and 
a golden mind or diadem on state occasions. Every woman of riink 
• wore finger rings, bracelets, earrings, and a lann or crescent-shaped 
^ M ^ front of the licad, from which hung behind a 

veil. ^ The queens also wore a golden mind or diadem on state 
occasions. -Ihc mind was so attached to a veil or some kind of 
headdress that it seems to have formed a complete covering for the 
head. Ladip also had carved combs, and ornamental work boxes j 
they used oil for the hair, and dyed their eyelashes black with the 
^ be^y, and their nails crimson with a d\”c like archil. 
1 he lenn or kilt seems to have been the garb of freemen only ; 
the men of the servile classes wore hraccx or tight-fitting breeches 
reaching to near the ankles, the upper part of the Ijody being 
cither left altogether naked, or covered by a short cloak without 
- sleeves. In winter all classes appear to have worn a long coat or 
cloak with a codiull or hood. The Gauls used a similar kind of 
jioodcd cloak, winch became fashionable in Home. Coats or cloaks 


pJetam In corporfc] qunlcs Scottl p!ngunt.’’~.Glo« inaStGo 
MS. in Hattemar’s Denkmale, 1. 227, 253. 

“Scot! propiia Ifn^un nomcn liubont a picto corpora, co onod aculels ferre 
cum atramento variarum fijfurarum stigmatc annotentur/ Wsidore of Scvlll 
urtg,, iiD. lx. c. 3. 


of this kind made of a brown frieze w'cre regarded in the 7th and 
8th centuries as peculiarly Irish, owing no doubt to the great 
number of missionaries and scholars from Ireland who wandered 
over Europe clothed in such long cloaks, with a hook wallet and a 
kind of leather bottle® slung on their shoulders, and a thick knotted 
staff in the hand. It is from them the Benedictine monks bor- 
rowed the dress which has since become the characteristic habit 
of religious orders. The name cowl in English, and all the cognate 
forms in other languages, am no doubt from the Gaulish word 
corresponding to the Irish cochulL The two Irishmen who accom- 
panied the Icelander, Thorfinn Karlsefnisson, in liis voyage from 
Greenland when he discovered America in the Otli century, wore 
coats which are called by the same name which the Northmen gave 
the monk’s cowl. 

The principal weapon of the Irish soldiers was a pike or lance 
with a very long handle ; some were also nnned with a short sword 
suspended by a uelt across the shoulder, and a shield. It is pro- 
bable that bronze Inncc-hcads and swords were used down to early 
Christian times, and even later, though the use of iron weapons 
must have been known from the period of the Scotic invasions of 
Britain. 7’he sliiclds were of two kinds: — one a light round or 
slightly oval wooden target covered with hide, and in earlier times 
in the case of rich wamors a bronze disk with numerous bosses, 
backed vith wood; and the other the sciaih or oblong bulged shield 
of wicker work covered with hide. Some carried stone hammers 
or war axes, and in the 0th and succeeding centuries an iron one, 
the use of which was learned from the Northmen. War-hats^ 
cuiiTisscs, and other defensive armour were very little if at all used 
before the Danish wars. In Irish Icgcndar}' tales some of the 
heroes are equipped in leather cuirasses, and wear crested helmets 
and war-hats, but these arc no doubt interpolations in the narrative 
of later times. 

The tuath or tciritoiy of a vl or king was divided among the 
Fupls. The lands of a sept {fine) consisted of the estates in 
severalty of the ]oi*ds {fiafha)^ and of t\\ofcrand dulliaig or com- 
mon lands of the sept The dwcllcm on each of these kinds ot 
land differed materially from each other. On the former lived a 
motley population of slavc.s, liorae boys, and mercenniies composed 
of broken men of other clans, man}’’ of whom were fugitives from 
justice {inacca hais, literally **sons of death”), &c., pos.scssing no 
rights either in the sent or tribe, and entirely dcxiendcnt on the 
bounty of the lord, ana consequently living about his fortified resi- 
dence. The poorer servile classes, or coltiem, wood cutters, swine 
herds, &c., who had right of domicile (acquired after three genera- 
tions), lived here and tlicrc in small liAinlcts on the mountains and 
poorer lands of the estate. The good lands were let to a class of 
tenants called fiddirs^ of whom there were several kinds, some 
grazing the land with their o\ni cattle, otheis receiving both land 
and cattle from the lord. Fuidii-s had no rights in the clan or 
sept'; some were true serfs, others tenants^t-will ; they lived in 
scattered homesteads like the fanners of the present time. The 
lord was resjioiisiblo before the law for the acts of all the servile 
classes on liis estates, both new comers and scnchlciihc, i.e.f 
descendants of fuidirs, slaves, &c., wliose families lind lived on the 
estate during the time of three lords. He paid their blood-fines, 
&c., and received compensation for their sfaughtcr, mnlrnhig, or 
plunder* The fuidirs were the chief source of a lord’s wealth; and 
lie was consequently always anxious to inciease them. 

As every man in a fine or sept had a riglit to build a liouse on 
the ferand duthnig or common land, the size of the house and ex- 
tent of land which might bo permanently enclosed as a yard or 
lawn depending upon the rank of the man, that is, upon his wealth, 
the clansmen occupied chiefly isolated homesteads and cabins ; 
some of the latter being occasionally grouped in hamlets. Clansmen 
who possessed twenty-one cows and upwai-ds were airig (sing, airc), 
eras we should say had the franchise, and might fulfil the functions 
of bail, witness, &c. When an aire died his family did not always 
divide the inheritance, but fonned a joint and undivided family ” 
the head of wliich was an aire, and thus kept up the rank of the 
family. Three or four poor clansmen might combine their pro- 
perty and agree to form a ‘‘joint family,” one of whom as the head 
would be an aire. In consequence of this organization the home- 
steads of airig included several families — those of liis brothers, 
sons, &c. A rich ho-airc (cow-aire, t.c., an aire whoso wealth 
consisted in cattle) was allotted a certain portion of the com- 
mon land ill consideration of affording liospitality to travellers 
entitled to free quarters from the clan ; he was called a Irivgiv (gen. 
hritigad) or hruigfer^ that is', man of the brog or burg. Ho acted ns 
a kind or rural magistrate, and the meetings of a clan for the elec- 
tion of the ri took place at his house or brog. Tlie stock of a bo- 
aire was partly bis own and partly the gift of the chief. Evciy 
man was bound to accept stock from the chiei proportionate to his 
rank ; in return he was obliged to jmy a certain customary tribute 
Ugly Iiouse tiibute). A man might also agree to take more stock 


* "Ascopam, ^.e., flasconcm slmllcin atrl do corlls factam, ulcut soIcnt Scot- 
tones habere.**— Gloss of a St Gall MS. of the 0th ceiituiy in Ilottcmar’s mvk- 
male, i. 257. 
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and nav rent in kind. Suck men, whoso posiiion however, 
thereby much altered, were called bia/hachs(tTom biad, foo^ Am^ 
nii"ht with the consent of his sept enter into a similar contract mth 
the naith of another sept, so that the biatha^s ot 
clndcd also some of those called fuidirs. A lord might receive 
bis biad or food at his own residence, or go to the house of his 
biathach actoinpanied by a retinue and eat it 
mercenaries, horses, dogs, &c., there, to be ^ 

the usnal way. The biathaohs were conscq.uen«y liable to suffer 


Tl»p professions accounted noble, such as those of <pKi (wisdom), 
which included law and medicine, aadfilidccU or divmation, which 
in Christian times was that of the bards or rhymesters, formed a 
unmb'.r of schools each under an ollamor doctor, who was proviimd 
with mental land for the support of himself and his scholp. He 
was also entitled to free quarters for himself and a retinne, in- 
cluding dogs and horses, so tliat when he travelled he had a Kind 
of ambulatory school with him. The ollarti breihetnan or cmef 
of a law school was the chief IritJuna (brehon or judge) of hm 
tuatb. The linff or leech had also his apprentices, and treated his 
.surgic.ll patients in his own house. Tlic harper, the cerd or aru^ 
in metals, and the smith were also provided with mensal land, md 
pave their skill and the pioduct of their labour as their bSs tigi or 
customary tribute in return for the gifts bestowed by their chief. 

Popular assemblies, which were held in the open air, were of 
various kinds ; thus the inctlicl flatha was a gathering of the vassals 
of a lord to reap Ids corn, clear his roads, &c. The fine or sept 
had its special meeting, summoned by the aire fine or chief of the 
s<’pt for many purposes, such as the assessment of hlood-fines due 
fiom the sept, and the distribution of those due to it Tho clan had 
also its gathering to deliberate on important questions, such as peace 
and war, in which every aire or fully qualified clansman had a 
voice. The most important of all popular assemblies was, however, 
the lynaeh or fair, summoned by a mug, those summoned by the 
kings of province!! having the character of national assemblies. The 
ocunch had a fourfold object: — (1) the promulgation of laws, and 
the rchcaisal of pedigrees upon which depended the succession of tho 
princes; (2) the recitation ol poetry and tales, musical contests, exhi- 
uition of works of artists in metals, &c., and the award of prizes to 
the professional clas.ees ; (3) popular sports, such as horse-racing, 
wrestling, i.c. ; and (•!) the barter of all kinds of wares. The ocnam 
in pagan times was an essentially religious festival celebrated in the 
great cemeteries, each clan, and in the minor fairs each sept, hold- 
ing its assembly on the grave mound of their ancestors, ^or did 
it entirely lose its religious character in Christian times, for the 
oonneh opened and closed with religious ceremonies. The women 
and men a.sscmblcd in separate aircchta or ga^erings, and no man 
durst enter the women’s airceht under pain of death. The hrithem 
(brehon) or judge seated on a stone chair raised above theheads of the 
pronlc dclis'ered his judgment, the siidc recounted the pedigrees 
of the_ chiefs, tlic Jilid sounded their praises and told the deeds or the 
clans in vereo, the CLrda or artists in metal cxhibitcd'their work. 
Foreign traders c.iinc thither with their wares, which they exchanged 
for native produce, especially for tho coarse woollen fabrics which 
even in the Sth century uere celebrated on the continent. Every 
one was c.vpectetl to appe.ir at the oenacli or fair in Lis or her best 
eJotho.s and ornaments and careful provision was made by the law 
to prevent creditors from unjustly withholding ornaments pledged 
with them on the occasion of a fair. Crimes committed at an 
«e‘naeh oi other solemn assembly could not he commuted by pay- 
ment of fines. The inauguration of a king took place at some 
Mcnsl place where there was an ancient tree or grove, the ncmet 
of tlic elan, the cutting down of which was the greatest insult a 
conqueror could offer to the conquered. (W. K. S.) 


Iltstoru from the Aiiglo-2forma7i Invasion, 
i<lr:.iu s Xicholas Breakspeare, known in history as Hadri 
i\., was tho only Englishman who ever filled the pai 
Urged by the ambition proper to Hs office, a 
perhaps by an Englishman’s natural pride in being al 
to vunfer favours on a king of England, he granted 
Uenry I L in 1155 wliich contains this passage : 

Iherc IS no doubt, and your nobility acknowledg 
that Ireland and nil islands upon which Christ the Sun 
ngbtcoHbness has shone, and which have received i 
teicbtng^ of the Christian faith, rightfully belong to \ 
Wev.-cfl Peter and the most holy Roman Church.” Beli 
ing that Henry wa-t likely to use his power for the gc 
‘'f nbgion and of the church, he granted Ireland to hi 
rc.ccrving all ecclesiastical rights, and making one pec 
irom each house payable yearly to St Peter. 

In ll.»G Uertnod JIac>Iurrough, depo.-ed for his tyrau 


jfrom the kingdom of Leinster, repaired to Henry in 
Aquitaine. The king w^as busy with the French, but 
gladly seized the opportunity of asserting his claim, and 
gave Dermod a letter authorizing him to raise forces in 
England. Thus armed, and provided with gold extorted 
from his former subjects in Leinster, Dermod went to 
Bristol and sought the acquaintance of Richard de Clare, a 
Horman noble of great ability but broken fortunes. Eurl Stic 
Richard, whom later usage has named Strongbow, agreed '>«>"■. 
to reconquer Dermod’s kingdom for him. The stipulated 
consideration was the hand of Eva his only child, and 
according to feudal law his sole heiress, to whose issue 
lands and kingdoms would naturally pass. But Irish 
customs admitted no estates of inheritance, and Eva had 
no more right to the reversion of Leinster than she had to 
that of Japan. It is likely that Stronghow^ had no con- 
ception of this, and that his first collision with the tribal 
system was an unpleasant surprise. Passing through 
Wales, Dermod agreed with Robert Fitzstephen and 
jVEaurice Fitzgerald to invade Ireland in the ensuing spring. 

About the 1st of May 1169 Fitzstephen landed on the t «ri 
Wexford shore with a small force carefully chosen from^** 
among the Welsh youth, and next day Maurice de Prender- 
gast brought another band nearly to the same spot. Dermod 
joined them, and the Danes of Wexford soon submitted. 
According to agreement Dermod granted the territory ot 
Wexford, w'hich had never belonged to him, to Robert and 
Maurice and their heirs for ever. And here begins tho 
conflict between feudal and tribal law, which was destined 
to deluge Ireland in blood. Maurice Fitzgerald soon 
followed with a fresh detachment. About a year after the 
first landing Raymond Le Gros was sent over by Earl 
Richard uith his advanced guard, and Strongbow himself 
landed near Waterford on the 23d August 1170 with 200 
knights and about 1000 other troops. 

The natives did not understand that this invasion was 
quite different from those of the Danes. They made 
alliances with the strangers to aid them in their intestine 
wars, and the annalist writing in later years {Annals of 
Lough Ge) describes with pathetic brevity the change 
wrought in Ireland : — “ Earl Strongbow came into Erin 
with Dermod M‘Murrough to avenge his expulsion by 
Roderick, son of Turlough O’Connor ; and Dermod gave 
him his own daughter and a part of his patrimony, and 
Saxon foreigners have been in Erin since then.” 

Most of the Norman leaders were near relations, many 
being descended from Nesta, daughter of Rhys Ap Tudor, 
prince of South Wales, the most beautiful woman of her 
time, and mistress of Henry I. Her children by that king 
were called Fitzhenry. She afterwards married Gerald de 
Windsor, by whom she had three sons: — Maurice, ancestor 
of all the Geraldines; William, from whom sprang the 
families of Fitzmaurice, Carew, Grace, and Gerard; and 
David, who became bishop of St David’s. N esta’s daughter 
Angareth, married to William de Barri, bore Giraldns 
Cambrensis, and was ancestress of the Irish Barries. 
Raymond Le Gros, Hervey de Montmorency, and the 
Cogaus were also descendants of Nesta, who, by her second 
hiuband Stephen the Castellan, was mother of Robert 
Fitzstephen. Further details must be sought in Giraldns. 

His prejudices and credulity make him an unsafe guide 
about Irish customs, but there is no valid reason to reject 
his statements as to his own kinsmen. 

While waiting for Strongbow’s arrival, Raymond and 
Hervey were attacked by the Waterford Danes, whom 
they overthrew. Seventy prisoners were thrown over a 
cliff into the sea. Strongbow himself took Waterford and 
Dublin, and the Danish inhabitants of both readily combined 
with their French-speaking kinsfolk, and became firm 
suppwters of the Anglo-Normans against the native Irish. 
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rll AlarmeJ ar tue princifclitv forming near Henry 
®' invaded Ireland in i*s:soii. havirig first had Hadrian's grant 
confirmed by Als 2 :anaer HL, so as to gain the snpport of 
the Irish cler^v. He landed near "Waterford ISth October 



, the femilies of ^Tugeat, TjreH, 2vangle, Tnvt. risming. 

* others oive their importance in Irish hisfoiT. Ifc^ 

Giraldus savs he had 500 tniahts and inanv other 5 not snipririn? that the Irish bordering on ilesth shoald 


soldiers : Began, the metrical c^nicler, says he J>ad 4000 
men, of n-hom 400 rvere knights : the AvpoJ' of Loygh Ce 
tilt he had 240 ships. The Irish rraters zcU little abont 
these 'Teat events, except that the king of the Saxons took 
the hostares of iinnster at Waterford and of Leinster, 
ri^er. Thomond, and Meath at Dnblin. They ^d not 
take in the grave significance of doing homage to a Ifonnan 
krns. and becoming his ^^man. 

Henrv’s farthest point westward was C^hel, where he 
received the homage of Donald O'Brien, king of Thomond, 
but does not appear to have been present at the famous 
synod. Christian O'Conarchy, bishop of Lismore and 
'C 3 p’anal legate, presided, and the archbishops of Dublin, 
Cashel, and Tnam attended with their snfiraga^ as did 
many abbots and other dignitaries. The primate of 
Atinaah, the saintly Gelasius, was absent, and presumably 
his stlirazans also,’ but Giraldus says he afterwards ^e 
to' the k?ng at Dublin, and favoured him in aB things. 
Henrv's eoveteignty was acknowledged, and constitutions 
made* which drew Ireland closer to Borne. In spite of 
the *■ enormities and filthinesses,"’ which Giraluns says 
defiled the Irish Church, notHng worse conld be found to 
condemn than marriascs within the prohibited degrees, 
and triOng irregularities about baptism. Most of the 
details rest on the authority of Giraldus only, but the 
facts are clear. The svnod is not mentioned by the Irish 
annalists, nor by Began, but it is by Hoveden Md Balph 
de Dicsto. The latter savs it was held at Lismore, an 
error arising from the president ha-ring been bishop ot 
Lismore. Tradition says the members met in Connacs 

r.:i^^eniy at first tried to be snzerain without di^ladng 
jts- the nsrires, and received the homage of Roderick O Connor, 
hitherto considered head Mn-. But the adventorers were 
nncontroliable, and he hod to let them conqner th^ 
could* esercisin^ a precarious anthoritv over the ^onna^ 
onl}* thxoneh a Tioeroj* Fitzadelm and other e^lj 



worth ^cotxn^ i 

) — *‘The son of the king of flie Saxons went acrccs after- 
j wurds to complain of Hn^o de Lsev to his father; for it 
! vras Hngo de Lsej that was king of Erin when the son of 
{ the king of the Saxons caiK% and he permitted not the 
' men of Erin to give tribute or hostages to him/ 

Pariz 2 g his brothers reign John s Tscerov was TTilltani B^cbEriS 
3Iar5liaI,'^ earl of Penibro&, who married Strongbows 
daughter by Eva, and thus succeeded to his ckans in”*'' 
Leinster, John’s reputation was no better in Ireland than 
{ in England. He thwarted or encouiaged the Anglo- 
I Xbnnans as best suited him, but on the whole they 
] fnereosed their possessions* In 1210 the excommimicated ^ 

! king visited Ireland again, and being joined by Cathal 

* Crovdeig O'Connor, king of Connaught, inarched almost 
j unchallsnged by De Lacy from TTaterford by Dublin to 
) Chrrickfergus. Thus, with the aid of Irish allies, did 

* Henry IL^s son chastise the sons of those who had given 
j Ireland to the crown. John did not venture larther west 
I ^Tign Trim- hut most of the Anglo-S^onnan l<n^ swore 

• fealty to him* and he dirided the partially obrdient dis- 
^ tricts into twelve counties — Dublin {with^^icklow)* hleath 

• {with Vestmeath), Louth. Carlow, Kilkeimy, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork* Limerick, Kerry, and Tipperary. John s 
resimafion of his Megdom to the pope in 1213 included 

; Ireland, and thus for the second time was the papal dam 
to Ireland formallv recorded. 

During Henry ULslong reign theAnglo-Konn^ por^r^ary 
increased, but underwent great modiScations. Eichard, 
earl marshal, grandson of Strongbow, and to ^ £^- 72 ), 
extent heir of his power, was foully murdered by his own 
feudatories— men of his own race: and the colony nera 
quite recovered this blow. On the other bard the Ds 




wiin me native*. <s-uu> 

tue *• conquerors." whose object was to carve out pnncip^ 
ris for themselves and -irho only nommaBy respected 
the Eo-ereizn'i wishes. One is forcibly rei^ded of the 
squabbles of the crusaders. The mail-ch.d kn^ts were no. 
uttuonnly successfnl against the natives, but they generally 
manaxed to occupy the open plains and ferme alleys. 
Geoaraphical conSmirarion preserved cen^ o. lesist^t^ 
— tha O'Xeills in Tvrone and Annagh, the ODonnells m 
DoneaaL and the Macarthies in Cork being the laige^ 
tribss’tiat reicained practieaUy unbroken. On the 
from Brav to Dundalk, and by the navi^ble nvers ot tne 
east end south coasts, the Norman pat his iron foot firmly 

Prince John landed et "Waterford in 1185. and the 
houring chiefs hastened to pay their respects to 
- son- Prince and foBowgts alike soon earoed hat^ the 
former showing the incnrable vices of ^ 
latter pnllins the beards of the chieftains. ;^tCT eighi- 

months he left the government to De Conr<y, bn.. 
Stained t'ne tide ‘•Dominos HibOTue. 

SStocrowahim: Urban IIL sent a hce^^da 

I iVthers, which was never placed on ms 

S kid PdriiardL had children Ireland might have 

become a separate kin^om 


! im^ed on the colony in the first year of tms mgn, but 
rieldk little, and tithes were not much PCid- 
^On the 14th January 1217 the fang cois tc 

, to his justiciary, Geofirey de Mansco, directing t^t no 
Irishman sSdbs elected or preierred 
I in Snd, ‘-since by ^t means ^ 

< tnrhed. which is to ha deprecat^ order w^ 

’ SmSud in l-^2i by Honorfus IIL, who d^red m 
: ‘‘?Sterf aU colom of right and honesty.” 

1 ff-n.=d for in the 14th century several 

' excluded mere Irishmen, and as late as 1*36 the 



an Irishmaii to their profession. gn Irish 

rule. Many Irish monastenes the , 

at oue attempt was made, m 

si. rfe .. 
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of tlie five legal and privileged bloods) lie was not to be 
tried for murder, for Irish law admitted composition (enc ) 
for murder. In i^Iagna Cliarta there m ^proviso that 
foreign merchants shall be treated as English merchants 
are treated in the country whence the travellers came. 
When Henry IlL sent the letter against Irish clerks, 
Gualo tbo papal legate was cliicf minister, and tbe king a 
child of eleven years. Yet some enlightened men strove 
to fuse the two nations together, and the native Iti^, or 
that .section which bordered on the settlements and suffered 
creat oppression, offered 8000 marks to Edward L for the 
privilege of living under English law. The 3 usticiary 


Eihvanl 

II 
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supported their petition, but the prelates and nobles refused 

to consent . . , 

Edr.ar.l There is a vague tradition that Edward L visited 
1.(1272- Iteland about 1256, when his father or^ined that tiie 
1S07). prince’s seal should have regal authority in that country. 

A vast number of documents remain to prove that he did 
not neglect Irish business. Yet this great king cannot be 
credited with any specially enlightened views as to Ireland. 
Hearing with anger of enormities committed in his name, 
ho summoned the viceroy D’Ufford to explain, who coolly 
said that he thought it expedient to wink at one knave 
cutting off another, “ vrhereat the king smiled and bade 
him return into Ireland.” The colonists were strong 
enough to send large forces to the king in his Scotch wars, 
but a.s there was no corresponding immigration this really 
weakened the English, whose best hopes lay in agriculture 
and the arts of peace, while the Celtic race waxed propor- 
tionally numerous. Outwardly all seemed fair. The De 
Burghs were supreme in Connaught, and English families 
occupied eastern Ulster. The fertile southern and central 
lauds were dominated by strong castles. But Tyrone and 
Tyrconiiel, and the mountains everj'where, sheltered the 
Celtic race, which, having reached its lowest point under 
Edward 1., began to recover under his son. 

In 1315, the year after Bannockburn, Edward Bruce 
landed near Larne with 6000 men, including some of the 
best knights in Scotland. Supported by O’Neill and 
other chiefs, and for a time assisted by his famous brother, 
Bruce gained many victories. The Scots ranged at will 
over great part of Ireland, but the brothers never took 
D nbl in, though they came as near it as Castleknock, There 
was no general effort of the natives in their favour ; perhaps 
the Irish thought one Norman no better than another, and 
their total incapacity for national organization forbade the 
iflea of a native sovereign. The family quarrels of the 
O’Connors at this time, and their alliances with the Burkes, 
De Burghs, and the Birmingbains, may be traced in 
detail in the annalists, — the general rc'sult being fatal 
conipiciorP'^ tribe of Connaught, which is said to have lost 
•riors ill the battle of Terapletogher. In other 
//lAW^h'ih were less successful, the Butlers being 
Xicbol-is tn 1318, and Bichard de Clare 

IV* w<\<; thp ^scisivc battle of Dysert 

perhaps by an Englishman's??, Appears from 

to confer favours on a ]-i "ell in battle near Dundalk, 

bull to Henry’ If. in 1155 wbic’^'"‘®V"i 
“There is no doubt, and your ’ n 
that Ireland and all islands upon whici ^ ® thanks either 
righteousness has shone, and which lia ®°tomsts were 
te idlings of the Christian faith, rightfidly 
blessed Peter and the most holy Boraan Chu “®®ti able to 
ing that Henry was likely to use his powr.' years 

of religion and of the clmrcli, he grants' 
re.'crving all ecclesiastical rights, and they had lost, 
from each house payable yearly to conqueror of 

In 1I5G Dermod Mac^Iurrough, dcpo9.®5‘'®''"’ 

*=■ ' * ity, who disliked 


his firm government. They were never brought to justice. 
Talbot of Malahide and two hundred of Birmingham’s rela- 
tions and adherents were massacred at the same time. In 
1333 the young earl of Ulster was murdered by the Mande- 
villes and others ; in this case signal vengeance was taken, 
but the feudal dominion never recovered the blow', and on 
the north-east coast the English laws and language were 
soon confined to Drogheda and Dundalk. The earl left one 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was of course a royal ward. She 
married Lionel, duke of Clarence, and from her springs 
the royal line of England from Edward lY., as well as 
James V. of Scotland and his descendants. 

The two chief men among the De Burghs w'ere loth to 
hold their lands of a little absentee girl. Having no 
grounds for opposing the royal title to the wardship^ of 
the heiress, they abjured English law and became Irish 
chieftains. As such they were obeyed, for the king’s arm 
was short in Ireland. Sir William appropriated Mayo as 
the Lower (Oughter) M‘William, and the earldom of Mayo 
perpetuates the memory of the event. Sir Edmund as the 
Upper (Eighter) M‘William took Galway, and from him 
the earls of Clanricarde afterwards sprung. 

Edward III. being busy with foreign wars had little 
time to spare for Ireland, and the native chiefs every- 
where seized their opportunity. Dublin was forced to pay 
blackmail to M‘Murrough, and the northern settlements 
fared no better. In 1348 O’Kennedy drove tbe Cogans 
and Cantwells from their lands in North Tipperary, and 
burned Nenagb to the castle w'alls under the eyes of 
Ormonde’s governor. In 1318 Brian O’Brien left Clare, 
and established himself in Tipperary, founding the family 
of M‘Brien Arra. Perhaps the most remarkable of these 
aggressive' chiefs was Lysagbt O’More, who reconquered 
Leix. Clyn the Franciscan annalist, whose Latinity is so 
far above the medimval level as almost to recall Tacitus, 
suras up Lysaght’s career epigrammatically : — “He w’as a 
slave, he became a master ; be was a subject, he became a 
prince (de servo dominus, de subjecto princeps effectus).” 

The tw'O great earldoms whose contests form a largbTlie 
part of the history of the south of Ireland were created by 
Edward IIL James Butler, eldest son of Edmund, earl of 
Carrick, became earl of Ormonde and palatine of Tipperary 
in 1328. Next year Maurice Fitzthoraas Fitzgerald was 
made earl of Desmond, and from his three brethren 
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descended the historic houses of the White Knight, the 
knight of Glyn, and the knight of Kerrjf. The earldom 
of Kildare dates from 1316. In this reign too was passed 
the statute of Killcenny, a confession by the crown that 
obedient subjects were the minority. The enactments 
against Irish dress and customs, and against marriage and 
fostering proved a dead letter. 

In two expeditions to Ireland Bichard II. at first over- EicViard 
came all opposition, but neither had any permanent effect. U- 
Art DIMurrough, the great hero of the Leinster Celts, 
practically had the best of the contest. The king in his 
despatches divided the population into Irish enemies, Irish 
rebels, and English subjects. As he found them so he left 
them, lingering in Dublin long enough to lose his own 
crown. But for M'Murrongh and his allies the house of 
Lancaster might never have reigned. No English king 
again visited Ireland until James II., declared by his 
English subjects to have abdicated, and by the more out- 
spoken Scots to have forfeited the crown, appealed to the 
loyalty or piety of the Catholic Irish. 

Henry lY. had a bad title, and liis necessities were I^nry 
conducive to the growth of the English constitution, but Ijggp, 
fatal to tbe Anglo-Irish, His son Thomas was ^•ice^oy in LiS). 

Ate ^ ^ ^ V 1 * 


Irish 


1401, but did very little, “Your son,” wrote the 
council to Henry, “ is so destitute of money that ho has 
not a penny in the world, nor can borrow u single penny, 
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rns rebdUon of Jack Cade, daunm- to V a 
X?/?®" Placs at 

_ . ones ladicroa- and fonuM- 



piferv to the colour in I«hni Half the Englah^peak- j was deeply cagaged oa the Lan^asttfea''Eid;r S 

r f g f "*!, tie deadly fead with the Lonse of Kfldare whth 

Tae Art ot 1 Heaiy ^ - a S ordered all Inshmeji and lasted for generations. After Blore Heath Richard was 
Irish ckr^s beggars, railed cHmber deacon= to depart | attainted by tbe Lancastrian parUament. and returned to 
barorc- tne fe^«t of ^11 Sonls, lor quietniss and peara in | Dublin, where tbe colonial jAliament acknowledged hh? 
tli!= realm oi England.^ Soldiers were drawn hv higb j r-jj Hj # _ - - 


find fissTzmed virtual independence. A separate colnans 
TTEs estaUished, and the authority of the English parlii- 



\ny to Heaiy^s French vrars, and a contemporary writer 
Robert Redman, recounts how they “with very sharp and 

missile ball^ fcata ‘ 

Eevereh*, easily av 

ne5= of fool. ■ Their v^nr in that siege (of Ronen) was > take, and hanged, drawn, and quartered. The dnke only 

remarri^Ia They showed very great cnimority » maintained his separate kingdom about a veer. His partr 

to^the French, whom they plundered of their go^^, and j triumphed in England, but he himself fell at WakeSdi * 

_ 1 _ ^ , ^ Among the few prisoner? taken on the bloody field ofEdysxd 

Towion was Ormonde, whose Lead long adorned London 
Eridire. He and hfe brothers were attainted in England 

Co/. 


wars had not been a <:ood school of humanitr. 



as all that I earls engrossed o^cial power. The infiaence of Queen 
loss, TVes- ( Elizabeth IrVoodviile, whom Desmond had offended, then 


made itself felt. Tiptoft, earl of ‘iTorcesfer, became deputy. 
He was an accomplished Oxonian, who made a speech at 



remained. Even the wallei towns, Kilkenny, Ros 
iord„ Kinsale, Yougha!, Cionmd, Kflmallock, Ihomastown, 

Fethari and Cx*=hd, were almo't stan-'ed out ; \Faterford 

itself wa? half rained and half deserted. Only one par- ! Some in such good Larinas to draw tears from the ^es of 
liament wa» held for thirty year?, but taxation was not j that great patron of letters Pope Kus 11. (iEneas Sylvius), 
remitted oa that account. Xo viceroy even pretended to | Bat hts Larinity did not soften his manners, and he was 
reside continuously. The north and west were still worse I thought cruel even in that age. Desmond was beheaded, 
off than the south. Some thoughtful men saw dearly the j C'tcnsibly for ttsing Irish exactions, really, as the partisans 
danger of leaving Ireland to be seLcsd by the first chance * of his family hold, to please Queen Elizateth. The remark- 
comer and theJCz'W o/ Policy, written about 140G, | able lawlessness of this reign was increased by the practice 

contains a long and interesting passage declaring England**! | of coining- Several mints had been established since Richard 
interests in protecting Ireland as “a boterasse and a poste'’ ^ of York’s rime; the standards varied, and imitarion was 
of her own power. Sir John Talbot, immortalized by \ cesj. 

Shakespeare, was several rimes viceroy; he was almo^ i During Richard XlL’s short reign the earl of Kild are, Highard 
uniformly successful in the field, but feeble in counciL He ^ head of the Irish Yorkists, was the strongest man in Ireland. ^ 
held a narliarnent at Trim which made one Jaw auainst * He espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel (14Si), whom Henry 
laea of English race wearing moustaches, lest they should 
be mistaken for Irishmen, and another obligiDg the sons i ' 

agricultural labourers to follow their fatksris vocation , n-v-iv 

to oSciate at the impostor^s coronation. The local magnates 
and several dh^tingnished visitors attended, and I^mbert 
was shown to the people home aloft on “ gr^t D'Any of 
Flatten a” shoulder?. His enterprise end^ in the battle 
of Stoke,where the fiower of the Anglo-Ksh soldiery felL 
“ The Irish.” says Bacon, “ did not fail in courage or fierce- 
ness, but, beina almost naked men, only armed with darts 

and skeins, it was rather an execution than a fight upon 

Heroi by v.-hom’ Christ V^’cTOcified,' any one so wicked j them.'’ Conspicnons ^on^^nirs adherents in Ii^nd 
,-n rO'Donovsn’s yv„,r I were the citizens of Waterford, mho mth the men of 

. ,,, - ClonmeL Caibn, Fethard, and the Butler connexion ^n^ 

the throne of Edward HL, tos forced“to vield the regency 1 rally, rrere pre^redto the field in lus iavoiff. ^^er- 

of France to bis rirsl Somerset, and to accept the Irish 5 ford ires eq^y co^'p^ous 

viceroyalry. He landed at Howth rrith bis irife Cicely I Perkin Warbeeb who bsieged it “Jpcc^sfuny^^and 
Xeville, the beautiful Rose of Raby, and 3Iargaret of ; 

Anjon hc^ed thus to get rid of one who was too gr^t for 
i snlject. The Irish government was given to him for | 

:en years on unusually liberal terms. He ingrariated | 
himself with both rac^, takiDg care to avoid identification ■ 
vith any particular family. At the baptism of his son— 


pudsr of fins and imprisonment The earls 'of 
Shrewsbury are still earl- of Waterford, and retain the 
right to cany the white staff as hereditary stewards, but 
the palatinate jurisdiction over Wexford was taken away 
by Henry VIIL The Ulster annalists estimate the great 
Talbot very differently from Shakespeare: — “A son of 
curses for his venom and a devil for Lis evils ; and the 
eamei say of him that there came not from the time of 
Herod, by whom Christ was crucified, any < 
jin evil deeds ” (O'Donovatfs 

Ih 1449 Richard, dnke of York, ric:hi; heir by blood to 


vith any particular family. At the bapi 
^ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence” — ^who was bom in 
tJublin Castl^ Desmond and Ormonde stood ^nsois 
:ogether. In legislation Richard fared no belter than 


chased by the citizens, who fitted out a fleet at their otm 
charge. The king conferred honour and rewards on the 
loyal city, to which he gave the proud title of 
i^ny doubtless believed that Perkin was reahy the dnke 
of York: but it is now certain that he was an ^posto^ 
Gairdnsr's researches having quite dispelled the histOTC 
doubts” with which Horace Walpole and many s^er 
mystery-mongers amused their 

events of this reign were the parliament of Drogheda, held 
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tention in the later days of Hood and Grattan), and the 
battle of Knocttow, in vrHch the earl of Kildare used the 
■viceregal authority to avenge a private quarrel. 

Occupied in pleasure or foreign enterprise, Henry T TTT. 
at first paid little attention to Ireland- The royal power 
was practically confined to what in the previous century 
had become blown as the “ Pale," that is DnbKn, Louth, 
Kildare, and a part of Heath, and within this narrow limit 
the earls of Kildare were really more powerful than the 
crown. Waterford, Drogheda, Dundal^ Cork, Limerick, 
and Galway were not Irish, hut rather free cities than an 
integral part of the kingdom ] and many inland towns were 
in the same position- The honse of Ormonde had created 
a sort of small Pale about Kilkenny, and part of Wexford 
had been colonized by men of English race, ^e Desmonds 
were Irish in all but pride of blood. The Barretts, Condons, 
Courcies, Savages, Ainndsls, Carews, and others had dis- 
appeared or merged in the Celtic mass. Anglo-Korman 
nobles became chiefs of pseudo-tribes, which acknowledged 
only the Brehon law, and paid dues and services in kind. 
These pseudo-tribes were often called nations.” and a vast 
number of exactions were practised by the chiefs. " Coyne 
and livery " — ^the right of free^juarters for man and beast — 
arose among the Anglo-Komians, and became more oppres- 
sive^ than any native custom. When Henry took to 
boainsss, he laid the foundation of reconqnest The house 
of Kfidare, which had actually besieged Dublin ( 1534 ), vras 
overthrown, and the Pale saved from a standing danger. 
But the Pale scarcely extended 20 miles from Dublin, a 
march pf uncertain width intervening between it and the 
^h dptacts. Elsewhere, says an elaborate report, all the 
English folk were of “Irish language and Irish condition ” 
except in the cities and walled forms. Dorm and Loath 
^iy>hck rent to OMl, Heath and Kildare to O’Connor, 
Wexford to the Kavanaghs, SJlkenny and Tipperaiy to 

O’Briens, and Cork to the 
i^iCartbie^ M ilurrougli Eavanagli, m Irisli eyes tie 
repressmative of kmgDermod, received aa annual pension 
from the exdieqner. Henry set steadfiy to workto reassert 
^ j p asswned the style of king of Ireland, 

r oii 'ff T^' f island of the 

pop.. The Irish chiefs acknowledged bis authority and 

^f tS hS ^ that 

ot Shrewsbury and 

and Pf duties, were rested; 

and boA Cdtic and feudal nobles n-ere encoura^^ed to come 

0 court. Here begins the long Kne of officid deputies 
often men of moderate birth and forfcnne TinfUr ««/? 

otS?b?’ O’DonneU, continued to spUl each 

others blood, but the feudal and tribal systems were alike 

J ^ great Irish famiHes- 

were the Celts overlooked 

London to be invested as eark of 

respsctivelv 0 ’Dn 7 ^n*an ^ Tyrone and Thomond 

of lyrcoSi 

pseudo^jhief H'WiUiam became eaS of 

others reached lower sten- in Clanncarde, and 

by the kings own hand 

the crown for redress of mipVn encouraged to look to 
slowly gave place to thl Sw. 

fee .0 notice « poi 

than two years before Stroaahorr^s 
-oganrashad established an eoales&Scal 


Ireland depending on Home, but the annexation was very 
imperfectly carried out, and the hope of fully asserting tlie 
Petrine claims was a main cause of Hadrian’s gift to 
Henry II. Hitherto the Scandinavian section of the church 
in Ireland had been most decidedly inclined to receive the 
hierarchical and diocesan as distinguished from the monastic 
and qnosi-tribal system. The bishops or abbots of Dublin 
derived their succession from Canterbury from 1038 to 
1162, and the bishops of Waterford and Limerick also 
sought consecration there. But both Celt and Korthmau 
acknowledged the polity of Eugenius, and it was chiefly 
in the matters of tithe, Peter's pence, canonical degrees, 
and the observance of festivals that Home had still victories 
to gain. Between churchmen of Irish and English race 
there vras bitter rivalry ; but the theory that the ancient 
Patrician Church remained independeni^ and as it were 
Protestant, while the English colony submitted to the 
Yatican, is a mere controversial figment The crown was 
weak and papal aggression made rapid progress. It was 
in the Irish Church, about the middle of the 13th century, 
that the system of giving jnrisdiction to the bishops “in 
temporalibus ” was adopted by Innocent IT. The vigour 
of Edward obtained a renunciation in particular case^ 
but the practice continued unabated. The system of pro- 
visions was soon introduced at the e^^ense of free election, 
and was acknowledged by the Statute of Kilkenny. In the 
more reniote districts it must have been almost a matter 
of necessity, Hany Irish parishes grew out of primitive 
monasteries, but other early settlements remained monastic, 
and were compelled by the popes to adopt the mle of 
authorized orders, generally that of the Augustinian 
^nons. That order became much the most numerous in 
feland, having not less than three hundred houses. 
Allemaud, who wrote in the 17th century for the benefit 
of the Stuart family, remarks with French flippancy that 
an Irishman who wished to be a bishop first became a 
canon regular. Of other sedentarj- orders the Cistercians 
Tvere the most important, and the mendicants were very 
numerous. Both Celtic chiefs and Korman nobles founded ’ 
convents after Henry 11. ’s time, but the latter being 
wealthier were most distinguished in this way. Religions 
houses were useful as abodes of peace in a turbulent 
country, and the lands attached were better cultivated tTigp 
those of lay proprietors. It is a reproach to England that 
after four centuries Ireland was still without a universih'. 
Attempts to found one at Dablin (131 1) or Drogheda (1465) 
mued for want of funds. The work was partially done 
by the ^at abbeys, boys of good family being brought 
up by the Cistercians of Dublin and Jerpoint, and bv the 
Augustinians of Dublin, Kells, and Conall, and girk by 
the canonesses of Gracedieu. A strong effort was made to 
save these six houses, but Henry YUL would not hear of 
It, and there was no Irish IFoIsey partially to supply the 
king’s omissions. J “ 

Ample evidence exists that the Irish Church was full 
ot abases before the movement under Henrv YIII We 

Bees-ao»ma®oise. 

Soss, also in a wild district 

^ Dublin strange 

f^gs happened; thus the archiepiscopal crezier was in 
pawn for eighty years from 1449. The morals of the 

^ countries, and we have 
^ scandalous irregularities. But perhaps 

?noLlS,nn ^ ' 

ne 'int- nflior- bishop, abboj^ ne prior, parson, ne vicar, 
small ^7? r chuTch, high or low, great or 

S i”°f beggars the church 

of this land use not to learn any other science, but the 
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Jarr of canon, for coveti^eof lucre trsasltoiy.” "Where his | 
liand reached Henry had little difficulty in Buppressing the ; 
monasteries or taking their lands, 'Rhich Iri^^h chiefs 
f>vrallo\7ed as greedily as men of English blood. Eut the 
friars, though pretty generally turned out of doors, v.cre ( 
themselves beyond Henrj's pouer, and continued to preach 
cvcryivhcre among the people. Their devotion and energy , 
mar be freely admitted ; hnt the mendicant orderi», cspeci- , 
ally the Carmelite*^, were not uniformly di«stinguishtd for 
moralify. SFonasticism was momentarily suppres'^ed under 
Oliver Cromwell, hut the Restoration brought them back 
to their old haunt*?. The Jesuit*?, placed by Paul III, 
under the protection of Con O'Xcill, prince of the Irish 
of Ukter."^ came to Ireland towards the end of Henrys 
reign, and helped to keep ali^c the Roman tradition. It 
is not Euri)rising that Anglicanism — ^the gospel light that 
dawned from BoIcto's eyes— recommended by such prclata^ 
a*? Browne and Bale, "should have been regarded a 
k} mbol of cOD'iuect and intnzf ion. The Four 3fa‘?ters thus ’ 
describe the Reformation A hereby and new error 
ari‘?ing iu England, through pride, sain gloiy, avarice, and 
lust, and through many strange sciences so that the men ^ 
of England went into opporition to the pope and to Rome. ’ ^ 
The de*?tructiQn of relics and images and the establishment 
of a Fchi*?TDntic hierarchy is thus recorded; — ‘•Though 
great wa^ the persecution of the Roman emperors sgaia^t ^ 
the church, scarcely had there ever come *?o great a pers^ I 
c (it ion from Rome os thx*?.^ Such was Roman Catholic 
opinion in Ireland in the 16th century, and ‘^uch it is still. J 
In vulgar Irisli the u ord “ ?a*?''enagli ^ denote' a Protestant , 
as well as an Encrlbhman, j 

The able opix»rturjin St Lcger, who was accused by one 
party of opposing the Reformation and by the other of , 
limjwoning the Real Pre^enct^ continued to rule durmg i 
the early days of the protectorate. To him snccccdcd Sir 
Edward BcilingUatn, a puritan roldier whose hand was ^ 
heavy on all who dicoheyed his dear j’onng m^<‘t€^, a*; he 
affectionately called the king. He bridled Connaught by 
a cattle at Athlone, and !Mun*fter by a garri*?on at I^ighlin ^ 
Brid^re The O'Mores and O’Connors were brought lou, j 
and forts erected vhere Maryborough and Philipstoun n^ 
s^aud. Both chiefs and noblc.i were forced to nrpcct tnc ^ 
king's rcpre5cntati%*e, but Bellingham was not ^ i 

flatter tho-o in power, and his administration found Jittle t 
favour in England. Sir F. Bryan, Henry favounte, 

succeeded him, and on his death St Lcger r as agar n 
appointed. Neither St Leger nor his Fuccc=sor Crofts , 
could do anvthing with Ulster, where the pai^l primate 
\Yancliop, a Scot by birth, Etirrcd up^ rebellion the 

natives and among the Hebridean invaders. But “ttle 
was done under Edward TL to advance the power oi t e » 
crown, and that little was done by Bcllingbam. 

The English Go^ emment long hesitated about the official • 
establishment of Protestantism, and the royal order to that j 
effect was withheld until 15 JI. Copies of the nerrJiturp^ ^ 
were sent over, and St Leger had the communion service j 
translated into Latin, for the use of priests and others ^ 
could read, but not in Englisli. The popidar feeling w^ j 
strong against innovation, as Staples, i 

found to lus co*?t The opinions of Staples, like tho^e of ^ 
Ctanmer, advanced gradually until at last he ^nt o 
Dublin and preached boldly against the maps. He saw 
men shrinl: from him on all rides “My W roid a 
beneficed priest, srhoni he had himself promote^ 
srept as he spoke, “ before ye -went last to DabUn ye were 
tbebeot belored man in your diocese that ever came in i , 

non' ye oro the Troxst beloTci .Ye have preac^d 

a<^aitJt the sacrament of the altar and tje saints and 

make us wor«e than Jeiv-.. The country fo^ 

nodd eat yon. Ye have more cur?es than ye 


have hairs of your head and I ad\iss you for Christ’s sake 
not to preach at the Navan.” Staple-* an->wtred that 
preaching was his duty, and that he would not fail : but 
he feared for his life. On the same prelate fell the task 
of conducting a public controversy with Primate Duudall, 
which of course ended in the converrion of neither. Dow- 
dall fled ; his see was treated as vacant, and Crannicr ca^t 
about for a Protestant to fill St Patrick’s chair. His fir-t 
nominee, Dr Turner, rcpolutely declined the honour, 
declaring that be would be unintelligible to the people , 
and Cranmer could only answer that English was ppoken 
in Ireland, though he did indeed doubt whether it was 
spoken in the diocc*?c of Armagh. John Bale, a man of 
great learning and ability, became bishop of O**^oiy. There 
IS no rea'fon to doubt his sincerity, but he was coar-e and 
intemperate, — ^ilr Froude roundly calls him a foul-mouthed 
ruffian, — without the wiedom of theferxient ortbebarnile«s- 
ne^s of the dove His choice rhetoric stigmatized the 
’ dean of St Patrick’s os ass-headed, a blockhe^ who cared 
only for his kitchen and his belly. Archbishop Brov ne 
\\as gluttonous and a great epicure. If Staples was gene- 
rally* hated, what feelings mact Bale have excited 1 
’ The Reformation having made no real progress, Mary 
’ found it easy to recover the old way% Dowdall was re- ^ 

(stored ; Browne, Staple?, and others were deprived. Bale 
fled for bare life, and his see was treated as vacant Yet 
the queen found it impossible to restore the monastic lands, 
though she showed «ome di«poritxoato scratinixe the titles 
of grantees. She was Tudor enough to declare her inten- 
tion of maintaining the old prerogatives of the crown 
a'^inst the Holy See, and assumed the royal title without 
papal sanction. Paul IV. was fain to curb hia fieo' 
temper, and to confer gradoucly what he could not with- 
hold. Engli-h Protestants fled to Ireland to escape the 
Marian persecution ; but respectable evidence exhts to 
show that, had the reign continued a little longer, Dublm 
should have been no safe place of refuge, . ^ 

;Mary scarcely aaried the civil policy of her brothers 

minister*. Gerald of KHdare was restored to his earldom. 

The plan of '•ettling Leix and Offaly by dividing the country 
between coloni**ts and natives holding by English tenme 
failed, owing to the unconquerable love of the people for 
their own customs. But resistance gradually grew 
and we hear little of the O'Connors after thi** 

O’Morcs, reduced almo**t to brigandage, gave ftonble tffi 
the cud of Elizabeth’s reign, and a member of the ^^an 
chief contriver of the rebellion of 1641. 
and Pbilipstowu, King’s county and Queens conntyr 

commemomiellarj^am^arre SirKi^heth 


rittiaL Wfaen Sttsrex superseded ^ • 

Sio liteuy chanted in English, both rethedrals ha^ng 

Sen painted, and Scripture texts soh^tituted for pi^s 

^ popish fanrifij." At the beginning of lo60 n 

mpnt wM held which restored the ecclesiastical lemslation 

of Henry and Edward. In two important pointe 

Church was made more dependent on the st^ 

England: ^Uire were abolished, 

amenable to royal commissioners or to ^ - 

reference to any synod or convocation. . * jj, 

contemporary list, this parhament 

bishonsV 17 bi«hops, 23 temporal peers, and 

iScd by 10 counties and 28 cities 

?MW not whether all were present, f ^ 

throws no li^t on the .^“P^^®^2abeth'8 accession. A 

2Sd5cS“riiEhat ;rTna™e 
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of supremacy ; but tbe English convocation under Henry 
VIIL bad done no les<», and it involved no doctrinal 
changes. IValsh of Meath, Leverous of Kildare, and 
probably Thonory of Ossory were deprived. In, other 
ca^es EUzabeth connived at what she could not prevent, 
and hardly pretended to enforce uniformity except in the 
Pale end in the large towns. 

n Ulater demanded the immediate attention of Elizabeth. 
Her father had conferred the earldom of Tyrone on Con 
Bacagh O’NeiU, with remainder to his supposed son 
Matthew, the off-pring of a smith’s wife at Dundalk, who 
in her husbands lifetime brought the child to Con as his 
own. IVhen the chiefs le^timate son Shane grew up he 
declined to be bound by this arrangement, which the Mug 
may have made in partial ignorance of the facts. “ Being 
a gentleman,*’ he said, “ my father never refusid no child 
that any woman namyd to be his.” ‘WTien Tyrone died, 
Matthew, already created baron of Dnngannon, claimed 
hi- crrldom under the patent Shane being chosen O’Neill 
by his tribe claimed to be chief by election and earl as 
Con’s lawful son. *11105 the English Government was com- 
mitted to the cause of one who was at best an adulterine 
hastanl, white Shane appeared ns champion of hereditary 
right. To aecure his position he murdered the baron of 
Dungannon, who^e prowess in the field he had reason to 
dread, and the eldest of two surviving sons became official 
candidate for the earldom. Shane maintained a contest 
which had begun under Mary until 156T, with great ability 
and a total absence of morality, in which Sussex had no 
advantage over him. The lord-lieutenant twice tried to 
hive Shane murdered; once he proposed to break Lis safe- 
conduct ; and be held out hopes of his sister’s hand as a 
snare. Shane was induced to visit London, where his 
strange appearance and followers caused much amusement, 
and where he spent his time intriguing with the Spanish 
ambassador and making himself agreeable to Lord Robert 
Daciley. The Government detained him rather unfairly, 
and the young baron of Dungannon suffered his father’s 
fate, leaving a brother who at last gained the coveted 
wrldom, and became a more dangerous enemy to En<^Iand 
than even Shane had bean. Sussex was outmatched'both 
in war anyiplomacy : tbe loyal chiefs were crushed one by 
one; and the English suffered checks of which the moral 
rS rainoiis. Shane always fully acknowledged 
EUrabeth as his sovereign, and sometimes played the part 
of a loyal subject, wreaking his private vengeance under 

itr tt Scots from Ulster." At last, in 

^ the sword of state in Sidney’s 
tron^^ Shane was dnren belpiesslr from voint to 

P.-L" m ^ “PPressed mi insulted 

TiVetri B ™ in the south. 

ivctern half of Mun^er^ St? 

Shannon to Cork harW’ 

de-a<; Were cnconr^Sti * 'vho held obsolete title 

«.vampIo of ^;ir Pct"r Carew* ^ 

chimi in Carlow. cieSluietd Xt 

had 

isputes witb Desmond 


? were at once settled in his favour, and he was even allowed 
to resume the exaction of coyne and livery, the abolition 
of which had been the darling wish of statesmen. The 
Butlers returned to their allegiance, but continued -to 
oppose Carew, and great atrocities were committed on both 
sides. Sir Peter had great hut undefined claims in iluuster 
also, and the people there took warning. His imitators 
in Cork were swept away. Sidney first, and after him 
Humphrey Gilbert, could only circumscribe the rebellion. 
The presidency of Munster, an office the creation of which 
had long been contemplated, was then conferred on Sir 
JohnPerrott, who drove Fitzmaurice into the mountains, 
reduced castles everywhere, and destroyed a Scottish con- 
tingent which had come from Ulster to help the rebels. 
Fitzmaurice came in and knelt in the mud at the president s 
feet, confeping his sins ; but he remained the real victor. 
The colonizing scheme was dropped, and the first pre- 
sidency of Munster left the Desmonds and their allies iu 
possession. Similar plans were tried unsuccessfully in 
Ulster, first by a son of Sir Thomas Smith, afterwards by 
Walter, earl of Essex, a knight-errant rather than a states- 
man, who was unfortunately guilty of many bloody deeds. 
He treacherously captured Sir Brian O’Neill and mas- 
sacred his followers. The Scots in Bathliu were slaughtered 
wholesale. Essex struggled on for more than three years, 
seeing his friends gradually drop away, and dving ruined 
and unsuccessful. Towards the end of 1575 Sidney was 
a^iu persuaded to become viceroy. The Irish recognized 
his great qualities, and hewenteverywhere without intemip- 
tion. Henceforth presidencies became -permanent institu- 
tions. Drury iu^Munster hanged four hundred persons in 
one year, Malby in reducing the Connaught Burkes spared 
^0^ 0(^3 Jiiid burned all com and houses, 
ilie Desmonds determined on a great effort. A holy wat 
was declared. Fitzmaurice landed iu Kerry with a few 
giUowers, and accompanied by the famous Nicholas 
banaers, who was armed with a legate’s commission and 
a banner blessed by the pope. Fitzmaurice fell soon after 
in an encojmter uith Malby, but Sanders and Desmond’s 
brothem s^l kept the field, "When it was too late to act 
with effect, D^moud himself, a vain man, neither frankly 
loyal nor a bold rebel, took the field. He surprised 

S “Silt, sacked it, and 

murdered the people. Roused at last, Elizabeth sent over 
Ormonde as general of Munster, and after long delay gave 
^^^ct’mg a campaign. “ I will merdy,” 
^ote Burghley, «say Butler Aboo alainst aU that cry in 
a new language Papa Aboo.” It was in fact as much a 
. ^ Geraldines as of loj’al subjects 

STr!??*! did Id, work only too icIL 

VTiotow a & wS A subsidinry revolt in 



v.tienmaiura A force ol 
wS at Smerwick in Ker^*, Grey 

surrendprptT ^I^o had no commission, 

n P^t to the sword! 

seen a»ivtldn^*^°^ ambassador seem to have 

?eSent^uS;^L^ disposing of incon- 

Sandep? flprisl fti’i and Raleigh were present. 

MmJl?«?., W Desmond 

More than 500 onnl*^^? '^^‘Il^Ied in the Kerry mountains 
The horrorc! nF fit' "ere forfeited to the crown. 

Four IS impossible to exaggerate. The 

a Dlouffhinan lou’ing of a cow or the voice of 

«;prprifv.- T ^ , Ormonde, who, with all Ins 

Set S»od Mtl. 

the Sa SpT “0"® than 

tne sword The survivors were unable to walk, but crawled 
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out of the woods and glens. “ They looked like anatomies 
of death ; they did eat the dead carrion and one another 
soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses they spared not 
to scrape out of their graves ; to a plot of water- 

cresses or shamrocks they flocked as to a feast.” 

In 15S4 Sir John Perrott, the ablest man available after 
Sidney’s retirement, became lord-deputy. Sir John Norris, 
famed in the Netherland wars, was president of Munster, 
and so impressed the Irish that they averred him to be in 
league with the devil Perrott held a parliament in 1585 
in which the number of members was considerably increased. 
He made a strenuous effort to found a university in Dublin, 
and proposed to endow it with the revenues of St Patrick’s, 
reasonably arguing that one cathedral was enough for any 
city. Here he was opposed by Loftus, archbishop of 
Dublin and chancellor, who had expressed his anxiety for 
a college, but had no idea of endowing it at his own 
expense. The colonization of the Munster forfeitures was 
undertaken at this time. It failed chiefly from the grants 
to individuals who neglected to plant English farmers, and 
were often absentees themselves. Ealeigh obtained 12,000 
acres. The quit rents reserved to the crown were less than 
one penny per acre. Hacked with the stone, hated by the 
official clique, thwarted on all sides, poor Perrott was 
goaded into using words capable of a treasonable interpre- 
tation. Archbishop Loftus pursued him to the end. He 
died in the Tower under sentence for 'treason, and we may 
charitably hope that Elizabeth would have pardoned him. 
In his will, written after sentence, he emphatically repu- 
diates any treasonable intention — I deny my Lord God 
if ever I proposed the same.” 

In 1581 Hugh O’Neill, if O’Neill he was, became chief 
of part of Tyrone ; in 1587 he obtained the coveted earldom, 
and in 1598 was the admitted head of the whole tribe. A 
quarrel with the Government was inevitable, and, Hugh 
Eoe O’Donnell having joined him, Ulster was united 
against the crown. In 1598 James Fitzthomas Eitzgerald 
assumed the title of Desmond, to which he had some claims 
by blood, and which he pretended to hold as Tyrone’s gift. 
Tyrone had received a crown of peacock’s feathers from 
the pope, who was regarded by many as king of Ireland. 
The title of Sugan or straw-rope earl has been generally 
’ given to the Desmond pretender. Both ends of the island 
: were soon in a blaze, and the Four Masters say that in 

moad seventeen days there was not one son of a Saxon left alive 
in the Desmond territories. Edmimd Spenser lost his all, 
escaping only to die of misery in a London garret. Tyrone 
more than held his own in the north, completely defeated 
Sir H. Bagenal in the battle of the Yellow Ford (1598), 
invaded Munster, and ravaged the lands of Lord Barry-' 
more, who had remained true to his allegiance. Tyrone’s 
ally, Hugh Eoe O’Donnell, overthrew the president of 
Connaught. “The Irish of Connaught,” say the Four 
Masters, “ were not pleased at Clifford’s death ; .... he 
had never told them a falsehood.” Essex came over in 
1599 with a great army, but did nothing of moment, was 
outgeneralled and outwitted by Tyrone, and threw up his 
command to enter on the mad and criminal career which 
led to the scaffold. In -1600 Sir George Carew became 
president of Munster, and, as always, happened w’hen the 
crown was well served, the rebellion was quickly put down. 
[Mountjoy, who succeeded Essex, joined Carew, and a 
Spatiuh ^forco which landed at ICinsale surrendered. The 
destruction of their crops starved the people into submis- 
sion, and the contest was only less terrible than the first 
Desmond war because it was much shorter. In Ulster 
Mountjoy was assisted by Sir Henry Doewra, who founded 
the Second settlement at Derry, tlie first under Randolph 
having been abandoned. Hugh O’Donnell sought help in 
Spain, where he died. Tyrone submitted at last, craving 


pardon on his knees, renouncing his Celtic chiefty, and 
abjuring all foreign powers, but still retaining his earldom, 
and power almost too great for a subject. Scarcely was 
the ink dry when he was told of the great queen’s death. 

He burst into tears, not of grief, but of vexation at not 
having held out for still better terms. 

In reviewing the Irish government of Elizabeth we shall Elii 
find much to blame, a want of truth in her dealings and heth 
of steadiness in her policy. Violent efibrts of coercion 
were succeeded by fits of clemency, of parsimony, or of j!,mj 
apathy. Yet it is fair to remember that she was surrounded 
by enemies, that her best energies were expended in the 
death struggle with Spain, and that she was rarely able to 
give undivided attention to the Irish problem. After all 
she conquered Ireland, which her predecessors had failed 
to do, though many of them were as crooked in action and 
less upright in intention. Considering the times, Elizabeth Reli 
cannot be called a persecutor. “ Do not,” she said to the 
elder Essex, “ seek too hastily to bring people that have 
been trained in another religion from that in which they 
have been brought up.” Such things as the torture of 
Archbishop O’Hurley cannot and need not be defended, but 
the statesmen of that day regarded the royal supremacy 
as a political doctrine, and its active opponents as tmitors. 
And Catholics should not be too ready to remember the 
tyranny which their forefathers felt, and to forget the plots 
against Elizabeth’s life, the night of St Bartholomew, and 
the Spanish Inquisition. Elizabeth saw that the Irish 
could only be reached through their own language. But 
for that harvest the labourers were necessarily few. The 
fate of Bishop Daly of Kildare, who preached in Irish, and 
who thrice had his house burned over his head, was not 
likely to encourage missionaries. Neither the best nor the 
worst of the episcopal body, Adam Loftus must be regarded 
as a representative man. To preach what he thought true 
when he could do it safely, to testify against toleration, 
and in the meantime to make a fortune, was too often the 
sum and substance of an Anglican prelate’s work in Ireland. 

In all wild parts divine service was neglected, and wander- 
ing friars or subtle Jesuits, supported by every patriotic 
or religious feeling of the people, kept Ireland faithful to 
Eome. Against her many shortcomings we must set the 
queen’s foundation of that university which has been the 
one successful English institution in Ireland, and which 
has continually borne the fairest fruit. 

Great things were expected of James L Ho was Slary •J.im' 
Stuart’s son, and there was a curious antiquarian notion 1^1*^ 
afloat that, because the Irish were the original “Scoti," a 
Scottish king would sympathize with Ireland. Corporate 
towns set up the mass, and Mountjoy, who could argue as 
well as fight, had to teach them a sharp lesson. Finding 
Ireland conquered and in no condition to rise again, James 
established circuits and a complete system of shires. Sir 
John Danes was sent over as solicitor-general. The famous 
book in which he glorifies his owm and the king’s exploits 
gives far too much credit to the latter, and far too little to 
his great predecessor. When she was still alive to confer 
favours, Davies in very creditable verse had lavished praise.s 
upon Elizabeth which must have seemed exaggerated even 
to her. 

Two legal decisions swept away the customs of tanistry 
and of Irish gavelkind, and the English land system was 
violently substituted. Tyrone wa.s harassed by sher.tis and 
other officers, and the Government, learning that he wjis 
engaged in an insurrectionary design, prepared to seize him. 

The information was probably false, but Tyrone was grow, 
ing old and nervous, and perhaps despaired of uiaking 
good his defence. By leaving Ireland ho played into hia 
enemies’ hands. Rory O’Donnell, created carl of Tyrconncl, 
accompanied him. Cucoiinaught Maguire had already gone 
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chief bulwark of the colonists in two great wars. If^ we 
look at its moralitv we shall find little to praUe, but in a 
political point of view the plantation of Ulster was snccsss- 
fuL The northern provinee, which so severelj fazed the 
ensrsies of Elizabeth, has since been the most prosperous • 
aud 

remained 
Care 
foresa’ 


hamlet was to them a tanctuan'. The most severe Englhh 
statutes against the Catholic laifr had never been re-enacted 
in Ireland and, in the absence of law, illegal means were 
taken to enforce nniformily. Privy seals addressed to men 
of wealth and position commanded their attendance at 
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which has attracted so much notice of late years. | on the over-icdnlgence shown to rccuFants. Primate 

ra It may be convenient to notice hers the parliamentary ! Hampton, in a letter which is a model of Christian 
history of the English colony in Ireland, which correspond , eloquence mildly rebuked his eminent sufiragac. 
pretty closely to that of the mother country. Eirst there I The necessities of Charles L induced his ministexs to 
are informal meetings of eminent per 
there is a parliament of which some 

which only knights of the shire were summoned to represent j like Ulster. Such was the general outcry that the schemss 
the Commons- Bm-gesses were added as early as 1310. 1 had to be given up: and, on receiving a large grant front 
The &mons parliament of Kilkenny in 1367 was largely . the Irish pariiarsent, the king promised certain graces, of 
attended, but the details of its compisition are not known, which the chief were securitv for titles, a free trade, and 




nf r* 3T- - 1 - - — :: ‘<»’er2fe popery is a grievous sia.'' The 

o.^^rford,_Cors,andL:msnck; tne liberties and cross^- . Ubter Presbyterians were risoronslv treated. Of the 



during the later Jliddie Ases. 
temporal peers were lari 
and mitred abbots. In 

decided that the I remained in thslandb 
PTO..0T3 of the no voice or votes. Elizabeth’s I nuated soldier. 

Sret parliament, held an lo.o9, wa.^ attended bv 76 members 
which increased to 122'in 15S3. In 


gooos. 

expiate his career on tbescafibid; 
^banded; aud the helm of the state 
landjobber and of a superan- 
Disbanded troops are tbs ready weai*oiis 
: of consp^cy, and the opportunity was not lost. The 
. Catholic insurgents of 1641 just failed to seize Dubliu, cficj- 
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Great numbers were killed, often in cold blood and with 
circumstances of great barbarity. The English under Coote 
and others retaliated. In 1642 a Scottish army under 
Monro landed in Ulster, and formed a racing point for 
the colonists. Londonderry, Enniskillen, Coleraine, Carrick- 
fergus, and some other places defied Sir Fhelim O'^eilFs 
tumultuaiy host. Trained in foreign wars, Owen Eoe 
O’Xeill gradually formed a powerful army among the 
Ulster Irish, and it is impossible to overestimate his skill 
and patience. But like otlier O’Neills, he did little out of 
Ulster, and Lis great victory over 3Ionro (1645) had no last- 
ing results The old English of the Pale were forced into 
rebellion, but could never get on with the native Irish, 
who hated them only less than the new colonists. Ormonde 
throughout maintained the position of a loyal subject, and, 
as tbe king's representative, played a great but hopeless 
part The Celts cared nothing for the king except as a 
weapon against the Protestants; the old Anglo-Irish 
Catholics cared much, but the nearer Clmrles approached 
them the more completely he alienated the Protestants. 
In 1645 Jlinuccini reached Ireland as papal legate. He 
could never cooperate with the Catholic confederacy at 
Kilkenny, which was under old English influence, and by 
throwing in liis lot with the Cells only widened the gulf 
between the two sections. The Iloyalist confederates were 
not willing to decide the question of investitures in favour 
of the pope, still less to restore the abbey lands of which 
they were the chief holders. AMiatever may be thought 
of Jlr Carlyle’s judgments on Ireland gcncrall}*, he has 
thoroughly mastered the state of parties during the turmoil 
which followed 1641 “There arc,” he says, “Catholics 
of the Pale, demanding freedom of religion, under my 
lord this and my lord that. Tliere are Old-Irish Catholics, 
under pope's nuncios, under Abba 0*Teague of the excom- 
muiiications and Owen Boo O’Neill, demanding not reli- 
gious freedom only, but what wc now call ‘ repeal of the 
union,’ nud unable to agree w'ith Catholics of the English 
Pale. Tlicn there are Ormonde Royalists, of the Episco- 
palian and mixed creeds, strong for king without covenant; 
Ulster and other Presbjrterians strong for king and cove- 
nant; lastl}*, Slichacl Jones and the Commonwealth oi 
England, who want neither king nor covenant.” 

In all their negotiations with Ormonde and Glamorgan, 
Henrietta Maria and Digby, the pope and Einuccini stood 
out for an arrangement which would have destroyed the 
ro\*al supremacy and established Romanism m Iremnd, 
leaving to the Anglicans bare toleration, and to the Frcs~ 
byterians not even that Charles behaved^ after his kind, 
showing, not only his falseness, but also his totm want or 
real dignity. Ormonde was forced to surrender Dublin to 
the Parliamentarians (1646), and the inextricabm kno 
awaited Cromwell’s sn ord. Tie total inability of the lush 
Catholics to form anything like a working gov^ment 
during their nine years of power proves that her history, 
and the discordant ingredients of her population, must 
ever prevent Ireland from achieving a separate political 
existence. 

Cromwell’s campaign (1649-50) showed how wsily a 
good general mth an efficient army might conquer Ireland, 
Kesistance in the field was soon at an end ; the starving- 
out policy of Carew and Moun^oy was employed a^“st 
the euerillas, and the soldiers were furnished with sej^nes 
to cut down the green com. Bibles were also regularly 
served out to them, Oliver’s severe conduct at Drogneda 
and elsewhere is not morally defensible, but much may be 
urf'ed in bis favour. Strict disciphne was maintamed he 
hanged soldiers for stealing chickens; faith was always 
and short, sharp action was more mercifd in the long 
ran than a milder but less efiective policy. The character 
and designs of this great man offer a most difficult problem. 


For a time Lord Clarendon had it all his ovrn way; in due 
course came a reaction so violent that the Protector has 
been almost deified in some quarters. Ireton was in many 
respects a copy of his father-in-law. Cromwell's civil policy, 
to use Macaulay's words, was “ able, straightforwaid, and 
cruel.” He thinned the disaffected population by alloTdng 
foreign enlistment, and 40,000 are said to have been thus 
got rid of. Already Irish Catholics of good family had 
learned to offer their swords to foreign princes. In Spain, 
France, and the empire they often rose to the distinction 
which they were denied at home. About 9000 persons 
were sen t to the West Indies, practically into slavery. Thus, 
and by the long war, the population was reduced to some 
850,000, of whom 150,000 were English and Scots ; the 
marvel is that so many were left. Then came the trans- 
plantation beyond the Shannon. The Irish Catholic gentry 
were removed bodily with their servants and such tenants 
as consented to follow them, and with what remained of 
their cattle. The}' suffered dreadful hardships. To exclude 
foreign influences, a belt of one mile was reserved to soldiers 
on the coast from Sligo to the Shannon, but the idea was 
not fully carried out The derelict property in the other 
provinces was divided between adventurers who had 
advanced money and soldiers who bad fought in Ireland. 

Many of the latter sold their claims to oificers or specu- 
lators, who were thus enabled to form estates. The 
majority of Irish labourers stayed to work under the settlers, 
and the country became peaceful and prosperous. Some 
fighting Catholics haunted woods and hills under the name 
of Tories, afterwards g^ven in derision to a great party, 
and were hunted down with as little compunction as the 
wolves to which they were compared. ^ Measures of great 
severity were taken agmnst Catholic priests ; but it is 
that Cromwell had great numbers in his pay, and that they 
kept him well informed. All classes" of Protestants were 
tolerated, and Jeremy Taylor preached unmolestei Com- 
mercial equality being given to Ireland, the woollen tode 
at once revived, and a shipping interest sprang up. 
it worth while to prove Cromwell a greater statesman than 
Strafford,' his religious and commercial^ pohey in Ireland 
would supply ample evidence. A legislative umop was 
also effected, and Irish members attended at Westminster. 

The following brief record of a debate is worth quohng: 

“ Mr Bamfield and Mr Robinson-— all that serve for Ireland 
should be on this committee. Sir Gilbert Pickenng, Mr 
Hyland— against any such distinction of “ 

an ill precedent and looks not like an union ; . . . name 

as maSras you wiU,but let them not be exclusively added. 

3rr Aslm— ^ they sit in Parliament, they are not Irishmen, 
but mere Englishmen. Resolved— that all who sem for 

Manrbfol the committee.” For further partic^m 

Mr Prendergast’s Cromtoelltan Settlevient and Tory IT r 

honour to do something for paries 
such IriS CathoUcs as were innocent of the massacres of 

1641 and the claims were not scrutime^oo severely, 

W impossible to displace the Cromwellians^nt 
they \<ere shorn of about one-third of their lan^ en 

/•Ipmencv to make him some remittances from 

interest ruined. In 1666 th Yke value of the 
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Among-'Otlier argnments in favour of this atrocious law 
was that used by Ashley, who said that if the bill did not 
pass the duke of Ormonde would have a greater estate 
than the earl of K orthumberland. “ Achitophel” must have 
laughed in his sleeve. Buckingham said every opponent 
of the bill must have “an Irish estate or an Irish under- 
standing,” which nearly cost him a duel with Ossory, and 
much damaged his reputation for courage. That such a 
man as Buckingham should have so taunted such a man 
as Ormonde is characteristic of the most shameless reign 
in our history. Dead meat, butter, and cheese were also 
escluded, yet peace brought a certain prosperity. The 
woollen manufacture grew and flourished, and Macaulay 
is probably warranted in saying that under Charles IL 
Ireland was a pleasanter place of residence than it has 
been before or since. But it was pleasant only for those 
who conformed to the state religion. Catholicism was 
tolerated, or rather connived at; but its professors were 
subject to frequent alarms, and to great severities during 
the reign of Titus Oates. Bramhall became primate, and 
his hand was heavy against the Ulster Presbyterians. It i 
is humiliating to record that Jeremy Taylor began a perse- i 
cution which stopped the influs of Scots into Ireland. ! 
Deprived of the means of teaching, the Independents and ■ 
other sectaries soon disappeared. Di a military colony ’ 
women werescarce, and the “Ironsides” had married natives. ; 
To use their own language, they saw the daughters of ( 
3Ioab that they were fair. Women are more religious i 
than men, travelling missionaries more zealous than ! 
endowed clerks; and Catholicism held its own. The ■ 
Quakers became numerous daring this reign, and their | 
peaceful industry was most usefuL They venerate as ! 
their founder Thomas Edmundson, a Westmoreland man 
who had borne arms for the Parhament, and who settled 
in Antrim in 1652. j 

cS® Ormonde was lord-lieutenant at the death • 

89 ). Charms n. At seventy-five his brain was as clear as 
ever, and James saw that he was no fit tool for his purpose. 

See, gentlemen,” said the old chief, lifting his glass at a 
nuhtary dinner party, “they say at court I am old and 
doring. But my hand is steady, nor doth my heart 
fail. . . To the king’s health.” Calculating on his 
loyal abservience, James appointed his brother-in-law 
Lord Clarendon, to succeed Ormonda Monmouth’s ent-r’ i 
prise made no stir, but gave an excuse for disarming the ' 
Proteatant militia. The Tories at once emerged from their ' 
hiding-places and Clarendon found Ireland in a ferment , 
It was now the turn of the Protestants to feel what ners"- : 
cation means. Eichard Talbot, one of the few surSrore | 

lord ,j°= king’s Irish policy, while the 1 

lord-Iieutenant was kept in the dark Finallv ' 

Suat-. Prote^tante were weeded out of the army Protestant 


r Wnu' ; f convicted of forgery 

cnancwllor* and rTirpp i. • o 

left on the b“nch Thp onM Judges were 

affairs of 1641 were rSr^ed 

testant corporations were dissol^d bv^“o possible. Pro- 
bat James tras still En.lislm'm enon^l ° ” ! 

psrliameal, wUch s'!'”®/; 

of Settlement. In 1681 the ChS?< A ?"? 
tint there were Emits to nassiv. “S'anidiscoTered 

of the following year JaiSS ffotv"- 

tbis time I^nlonderty F?-'? 

gates, and the final stni«»»le had hefmn r their 

James reached I-.and=^«“ ‘r^mnc? 


summoned a parliament which repealed the Act of Settle- 
ment. The estates of absentees were vested in the crown 
and, as only two mouths law was given, tliis was nearly 
equivalent to confiscating the property of all Protestaut.«!. 
Between 2000 and 3000 Protestants were attainted by 
name, and moreover the Act was not published. The 
appalling list may be read in the State of the Protestants 
by Archbishop Eng, one of many divines converted hy 
the logic of events to believe in the lawfulness of resistance. 
Interesting details maybe gleaned in Thomas Edmundson’s 
Diary. The dispossessed Protestants escaped by sea or 
flocked into Ulster, where a gallant stand was made. The 
glories o^ Londonderry and Enniskillen will live as long as 
the English language. The Irish cause produced one great 
achievement — the defence of Limerick, and one great 
leader— Patrick Sarsfield. The Catholic Celts aided by 
: France were entirely beaten, the Protestant colonists aided 
I by England were entirely victorious (battle of the Boyne, William 
j 1st July 1690; battle of Augbrim, 12th July 1691). HI. 

. Even the siege of Limerick showed the irreconcilable 
, divisions which had nullified the efforts of 1641. Hugh 
; Baldearg O’Donnell, last of Irish chiefs, sold his sendees 
I to William for £500 a year. But it was their king that 
; condemned the Irish to hopeless failure. He called them 
' cowards, whereas the cowardice was really his own, and 
: he deserted them in their utmost need. They repaid him 
I with the opprobrious nickname of “ Sbeemas-a-Caca<^h ” or 
: Dirty James. 

I Irish rhetoric commonly styles Limerick “ the city of the 
i violated treat}-.” The articles of capitulation (3d October 
} 1691) may be read in Leland or Plowdeii ; from the first 
! their interpretation was disputed. Hopes of religious 
liberly were held out, but were not fulfilled. Lords Jus- 
, tices Porter and Coningsby promised to do their utmost to 
i obtain a parliamentar}- ratification, but the Irish parlia- 
ment would not he persuaded. There was a paragraph in 
the original draft which would have protected the property 
of the great majority of Catholics, but this was left out in 
the articles actually signed. Ti\’illiani thought the omissiou 
accidental, but this is hardly possible. At all events he 
ratified the treaty in the sense most favourable to the 
Catholics, while the Irish parliament adhered to the letter 
of the document Perhaps no breach of faith was intended, 
r T 7 ^ sorrowful fact remains that the modem settlement 
of Ireland has the appearance of resting on a broken ijro- 
mise. Slore than 1,000,000 Irish acres were forfeited, and, ' 
though some part returned to Catholic owners, the Catholic 
interest in the land was further diminished. William III. 
was the most liberally minded man in his dominions ; but 
the necessities of his position, such is the awful jienalty of 
greatness, forced him into intolerance against his will, and he 
promised to discourage the Irish woollen trade. His manner 
of disposing of the Irish forfeitures was inexcusable. Grants 
to Bentinck, Euvigny, and Ginckell may be defended, but 
not that to Elizabeth Yilliers, countess of Orknev, the kings 
former mistress. The lands were resumed by the English 
parliament, less perhaps from a sense of justice than from 
a desire to humiliate the deUverer of England, and were 
resold to the highest bidder. Nevertheless it became the 
fashion to reward nameless English services at the expense 
^ 8^®d sinecures which would not bear 

, the light m England were charged on the Irish establish- 
ment, and ^en bishoprics were given away on the same 
pnncipl^ The tremendous uproar raised by Swift about 
Wood s halfpence was heightened by the fact that Wood 
shwed his profits with the duchess of Kendal. 

i rom the firat the victorious colonists determined to make 
another 1641 impossible, and the English Governmentfailed 
to moderate their severity (principal Penal Act, 2 Anne, 

J. In 1 / OS Swift declared, that the Papists were politi- 
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tioas un In-'Ii coKraerc*: priivokc-d LoikcV friend Molvneus 
to write Li' famons pica for Ic-giriativt indepndeacc (1G9B). 
Mucli of the letrnint: contained in it ncxv Fccm* obsolete. 
Iv 
I 


I S Xll^LX cheptsr?. 

When Wnihm lEL promisc-d to depress the Irish n^ter 
Tvoollcn trade, he promised to do all he conld for Irish 
’ liren. England did not fnlfil the second promise; still 

T?i.* crushed, and their indnstiy 

" refngees, headed br Louis 
hr William IIL at Lisbnm, 


therefore an atcomplicc in the p-sna! Ivav. Tor delaik an 
di'ae:rccal>!e subject the reader U referred to Dears 


as lue Txamrai siapie oi tne 

■ Til a Scottbh Presbyteiiazis T\ho defended Londondeny P;*- 
, vrero treated little Letter than the Irish Catholics who be- 


inetniiarcii to tKC King ana lo lu^ - 

Pani^t could not bs a 'mardian, end all war<l« in chancery . indemnity were regularly passed tbr^iS^oji^ the reign ot 
vrtre Lroosht up Protc'-t' 4 nt«. The Pretestant eldest f on George IL and nntil lTSO, when the Tect 
of a landed proprietor mi-ht make fa? father tenant for life A bare tolention had been gr.nU-d in 
and f -anre hi? own inberitance. Among Papi't children ‘ abuses c?i>-3Cially forced lalwur on roads ..^cb were of en 
ki.A went in comiml^orr cavolkind. , Papist? could not private jobs caused tae Oa^boy inrUTOrtion “ 

•So lcn"‘r than tbirtv->no rears at two-thirds of a Eight years later the Slcelboys rose agamet tte «acJons 
' 't! tven rcauip-i to conform within six , of absentee landlord?, who often turned out Prott^-nt 

month, of err inheritance aecming. on pain of being ocMcd vcomen to get a higher 

hv tbr. n..i^ Pfof<-.*-'nt ht’V Pri'-.t* from abroad were The di?posse£Scd men earned to America an undying, narcea 

were required to regi-tcr and to remain t p " o' D^'v Bovs terrorized 

lori'she^cad informers were to be rewarded nt tho csqjcnse Protestint aS'-ocntion-,^ ^rfi-rrnFt/jr* of the Oran'^men 

two ju-ticcs being empowered to scorch ; nnd if he iud a . (1 On f Irichm^n drew from both sources 

cood hor-e anv Prutc4nt might claim it on tendenng £5. j sp^ng. The United Inshmen drew irom do 

Toe.e law. wera of cour-e fystcmaticclly evaded. The j (1 <3i>. „.., 3 s-nfs were never as badly off as those Foi^ 

pro'tjrty of Roman Catholic? wa? often preserved through I ^ "Writer, the most nnlikc eacb®‘*^® 

rrote=»ant tre-lce--, and it is undetstocvl that 1®;, ^‘ 4 Boulter Berkeley- and Stone, Arthur 

generdlv kept. Vet the attrition if slow was fu^ and by 1 ler . . - _ CmpVll— all tell the same tale, 

the end of the century the proportion of land belonging to • 17th century RalerghV fatal gift 

Roman Citholic was probably not more than one-tentb of . of the people. TTien Chief 

tUz -Ahole. We can «C 2 now that if the remaining Roman j h.d . Tioudou in to urge the Catholic 

Catholic landlords bad been encouraged they would have . ■_ "V „ ^ the hostile populace Kcorted him in 

done much to recancilo the masses to the setnemen^ f potet^ Lck Had mauufae- 

Individual, ere seldom a-sbad as corporations, and the vetr | roo^ “ P population might 

men who made the laws against pnest? practically shielded , turu ^ capital As it wa?, laud 

them. Xothing was ?o odious as a P”est^«nter. even j tjje quIv property, and the necessity of 

among Protestant., and this form of delation has j^r Pmusding kept the country in grass. The 


hooL«- inouga u\ puuut. 

The T««tmints placed by English commercial jealoug' on 
Irish trade destroyed manufacTuring indastiy in the sonth 
and west. Driven by the Caroline legislation against cattle 
Tuto breeding sheep,' Irish graziers produced the bst wool 
in Europe, 'Forbidden to export it, or t® it np 

profitably at home, they took to smu^hng, for the 

fndented coast gave great faemties. The prefix 

of the contratond trade with France enabled Ireland to 


muUiimedon lueirpoiaw piw« t- — - 

During the famine which began in the snnte , 

one-fffth of the population is supposed to have p- ? 

vet P is hardlr noticed in “"^Wch in 

Whed the conscience of that English 

1755 e“^^^ - 1 ?;- 

Sowed to smuggle Ind forbidden ^ 

soueht in illegal combinations and secret soaetiee. 
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dreaded name of "Wliiteboy "was first heard in 1761, and 
B^Tarian crime has never since been long absent. Since 
the Union vre have had the Threshers, the Terry Alts, the 
ilolly Maguires, the Eockites, and many others. Poverty 
has been the real cause of all these disturbances, which were 
often asgravated by the existence of factions profoundly 
indicative of barbarism. Communism, cupidity, scoundrel- 
ism of all kinds have contributed to every disturbance. 
The tendency shown to screen the worst criminals is some- 
times the result of sympathy, 'but more often of fear, ^e 
cruelties which have generally accompanied "Whiteboyism 
is common to servile insurrections all over the world. No 
wonder if Irish landlords were formerly tyrannical, for 
they were in the position of slave-owners. The steady 
application of modern principles, by extending legal pro- 
tection to all, has altered the slavish character of the 
oppressed Irish. The cruelty has not quite died out, but 
it is much rarer than formerly ; and, generally speaking, 
the worat agrarianism has of late years been seen in the 
districts which retain most of the old features. 

The mediaeval colony in Ireland was profoundly modified 
by the pressure of the surrounding tribes. "While partially 
adopting their laws and customs, the descendants of the 'j 
conquerors often spoke the language of the natives, and in 
so doing nearly lost their own. The Book of Howth and 
many documents composed in the Pale during the 16th 
century show this clearly. Those who settled in Ireland 
after 1641 were in a very different mood. They hated, 
feared, and despised the Irish, and took pride in preserving 
their pure English speech. Molyneux and Petty, who 
founded the Eoyal Society of Dublin in 1683, were equally 
Englishmen, though the former was born in Ireland, Swift 
and Berkeley did not consider themselves Irishmen at all. 
Burke and Goldsmith, coming later, though they might 
not call themselves Englishmen, were not less free from 
provincialism. It would be hard to name other four men, 
who, within the same period, used Shakespeare’s language 
with equal grace and force. They were all educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. The Sheridans were men of Irish 
race, but with the religion they adopted the literary tone 
of the dominant caste, which was small and exclusive, with 
the virtues and the vices of an aristocracy. Systematic 
infringement of English copyright was discreditable in 
itself, hut sure evidence of an appetite for reading. “ The 
booksellers property,” says Gibbon of his first volume, 
“was twice invaded by the pirates of Dublin.” The 
oratoiy of the day was of a high order, and incursions 
into the wide field of pamphlet literature often repay the 
f-tudent, Handel was appreciated in Dublin at a time 

V. " ‘^®‘=ry him in London. 

Thd pnblic buildings of the Irish capital have alwa 5 's been 
allowed great architectural merit, and private houses still 
preserve much evidence of a refined taste. An^^eKca 
Kauiiinann worked long in Ireland; Bariy and Shee were 
of In.h birth; and on the whole, considering the small 

admitted that 

thr Ireland of Plood and Grattan was intellectually fertile. 
The \olunteers extorted partial free trade (1779) but 

cnee {.how; 


during traditmns had peVbh^ 

cnee {.hows hotr Vinr,l ^ ’ 



.renna was at la^t a nation. The ensuing period 
ot eighteen years is the best known in IrMi hHorl ^ The 

of Hood and GmtSn, 
ot Charlcmont, the eloouence the 


f txn ' ^ or 

were really eleelcd. The majority containS^29 m^e^bis 


considered independent, 44 who expected to be bought, 44 
placemen, 12 sitting for regular Government boroughs, and 
12 who were supposed to support the Government on 
public grounds. The remaining seats were proprietary', 
and were let to Government for valuable consideration. 

The House of Lords, composed largely of borough-mongers 
and controlled by political bishops, was even less inde- 
pendent. Only Protestant freeholders had votes, which 
encouraged leases for lives, about the W'orst kind of tenure, 
and the object of each proprietor was to control as many 
votes as possible. The necessity of finding Protestants 
checked subdivision for a time, but in 1793 the Eoman 
Catholics received the franchise, and it became usual to 
make leases in common, so that each lessee should have a 
freehold interest of 40s. The landlord indeed had little 
choice, for his importance depended on the poll hook. 
Salaries, sinecures, even commissions in the army were 
reserved for those who contributed to the return of some 
local magnate. 

But no political cause swefied the population as much Depen 
as the potato. Introduced by Ealeigh in 1610, the culd- 
vation of this dangerous tuber developed with extraordinaiy 
rapidity. The Elizabethan wars were most injurious to^°^° 
industry, for men wEl not sow unless they hope to reap, 
and the very essence of military policy had been to deprive 
a recalcitrant people of the means of living. The Mantuan 
peasant was grieved at the notion of his harvest being 
gathered by barbarian soldiers, and the Irishman could not 
be better pleased to see his destroyed. There was no 
security for any one, and every one was tempted to live 
from hand to mouth. The decade of anarchy which followed 
1641 stimulated this tendency fearfully. The labour of one 
man could plant potatoes enough to feed forjy, and they 
could neither be destroyed nor carried away easily. Tl^hen 
Petty wrote, early in Charles II. ’s reign, this demoralizing 
esculent was already the national food. Potatoes cannot 
be kept very long, but there was no attempt to keep them 
at all ; they were left in the ground, and dug as required. 

A frost which penetrated deep caused the famine of "1739. 

Even with the modem system of storing in pits the potato 
does not last through the summer, and the “ meal months ” 

— June, July, and August — always brought great hardsliip. 

The danger increased as the growing population pressed 
ever harder upon the available land. Between 1831 and 
1842 there were six seasons of dearth, approaching in some 
places to famine. 

The population increased from 2,845,932 in 1785 to 
6,356,594 in 1803. They married and were given in 
marriage, "Wise men foresaw the deluge, hut people who 
were already half-starved every summer did not think 
their case could well be worse. In 1845 the population 
had swelled to 8,295,061, the greater part of whom de- 
pended on the potato only. There was no margin, and 
when the “precarious exotic” failed an awful famine was 
the result. 

Great public and private efforts were made to meet the 
case^ and relief works were undertaken, on which, in March 
1847, / 34,000 persons, representing a family aggregate of 
not less than 3,000,000, were employed. It w'as found 
that labour and exposure were not good for half-starved 
men. The jobbing was frightful, and is probably insepar- 
able from wholesale operations of this kind. The policy 
of ^e Government was accordingly changed, and the task 
5 people u’cs undertaken. More than 

3,000,000 rations, generally cooked, were at one time 
distributed, but no exertions could altogether avert death 
in a country where the usual machinery for carrying, distri- 
buting, aiid preparing food was almost entirely wanting. 

From 200,000 to 300,000 perished of starvation or of 
fever caused by insufficient food. An exodus followed 
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which, necessary as it was, caused drcadfnl hardship, and j 
among the Catholic Irish in America Fenianism took its j 
rise. One good result of the famine was thoroughly to ' 
awoken Englishmen to their duty towards Ireland, Since 
then, purse-strings have been even too readily untied at 
the call of Irish distress. 

Great brutalitic-s dlograced the rebellion of 17DS, but 
the people had sulTered xnucli and had French examples 
before them, Tlic real originator of the movement was 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, who«e proffered scn'ices were 
rejected by Pitt, and who founded the United Irishmen. 
Ills Parisian adventures detailed by himself arc most 
intercstins, and his tomb is still the object of an annual 
pilgrimage. Tone was a Protcslan^ but he had imbibed 
socialist '’ideas, and hated the priests whoso influence 
counteracted his own. In Wexfonl, where the insurrection 
went farthest, the ablc.'t leaders were priests, but they 
acted against the policy of their church. 

The inevitable Union followed (1st .Tnnuaiy 1801). Pitt 
had long before (178D) offered a commercial partnership 
which had been rejected on the ground that it involved the 
ultimate right of England to tax Ireland. lie was not le-ss 
liberally inclined in rclisrions matters, but George IIL 
stood in the way, and like” William III. the mini'^lcr would 
not risk his imperial designs. Carried in great measure 
bv the same corrupt means as the constitution of ’82 had I 
been worked bv, the Union earned nt> gratitude. Put it , 
wa-. a political necessity, and Grattan never gave his ! 
conntiymcn worse advice than when he urged them to 
“ keep knocking at the Union.” 'flie advice has, how- ! 
ever, been taken. Emmet’s insurrection (lfiO.3) was the 
first emphatic protest. Then came the slruggle for eman- 
cipation. It WTU= proposed to couple the boon mth a s’cto 
on the appointment of Roman Cntliolic bishops, ft was 
the ghost of the old question of jnvcstiture.s. The remnant 
of the Catholic aristocracy would have granted it ; even 
Pius Vir. was not invincibly opposed to it; but Daniel , 
O’Conucll took the lead against it. Under bis guidance 
the Catholic association became a formidable body. At 
last the priests gained control of the elections ; the victor 
of Waterloo was obliged to confess that the king 8 govern- 
ment could no longer be carried on, and Calhohe emanci- 
pation had to be granted (1829). Tlic tithe war followed, 
and this mo't oppra«sive of all taxes was anfortunatclj 
commuted (1838) only in deference to clamour and 
violenca The repeal agitation was uiisnccwsfol, but 
let us not be extreme to mark the faulte of 0 Connell s 
later years. He -doubtless believed m repeal at first; 
probably he ceased to believe in it, but he was already 
deeplv committed, and had abandoned a lucrative profes- 
sion for politics. With some help from Father ^lathew 
he kept the monster meetings in order, and his constant 
denunciations of lawless violence distinguish him from 
his imitators. His trial took place in 1844, ^ IDicre m 
a sympathetic sketch of O’Connell’s career m Lcckp 
Wew of opinion ; Wyse’s BUtory of Ou CaiholK Auoct^ 
tion gives the best account of the rebpous struggi^ bot 
much may be learned from Fitzpatricks Life of Btthep 

The national g^stem of education introdMed in 1533 
«<as the real recantation of intolerant opmiOTs, but tue 
^onomic state of Ireland im fearful ^ 

emigration, and the new poor law Lave nearly got nd ot 
Btamtion, but the people have not become frai^^oy^ 
for they feel that they owe more to their own jmportum^, 
to thefc own misfortunes, than to the ^^om of them 
rulers The literaiy efforts of young Ireland eventuated in 
Sother rebellion (1848); a rcvolutionaiy wave coidd not 
roll over Europe without touching the nnlncl^ “ 
Ster le failure of that wretched outbreak there was 
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peace until the close of the American -w-ar released a 
number of adventurers trained to the use of arms and 
filled with hatred to EnglandL 

Already in 1858 the discoveiyof the Phoenix conspiracy 7^ 
had shown that the policy of Mitchel and his associates m 
was not forgotten, John O’ilahony, one of the men of ’48, 
organized a formidable secret society in America, which hb 
historical studies led him to call the Fenian brotherhood. 
The money raised in the United States was perhaps not 
less than £50,00Q, but it is due to O’^Iahony to say that 
he died poor. In Ireland the chief direction of the con- 
spiracy was assumed by James Stephens, who had been 
implicated in the Pheenix affair, and who never cordially 
agreed with O’Mahony. Stephens was veiy despotic — a 
true revolutionaiy leader. M in all Irish political con- 
spiracies there were traitors in the camp, who kept the 
authorities well informed, and in September 1865 the Irish 
People newspaper, which bad been the organ of the move- 
ment, was suddenly suppressed by the Government The 
arrests o/Luby, OXea^, and O'Donovaa Rvssa follovred^ 
all of whom, w-itli many others, were afterwards prosecuted 
to conviction. Stephens for a time eluded the polici^ living 
with little concealment in a viHa near Dublin, and apparently 
occupied in gardening. But in li’ovember he was identified 
and captured, much evidence being found in his house. 
Ten days afterwards he^escaped from Eichmond prison, and 
it is now known that some of the warders were Fenians. 
Another conspirator, sometimes called O’Brien and some- 
times Osborne, afterwards escaped from Clonmel jail. 
American papers stated that Stephens was in actual want 
in JTcw York in the \\ inter of 1880, but he has since been 
heard of at Paris, The promptitude of the Government 
perhaps prevented a general insurrection, but them was a 
partial outbreak in February and Slarch 1867, chiefly m 
Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. There was an affray, it 
it deserves the name, at Tallaght near Dublin, and a 
seize Cliestcr Castle was discovered and frustrated. Xne 
' police, who behaved extremely well, were often attacked, 
but the Fenians abstained from plunder or from any acts 
which might estrange the rural population The peasants, 
however, though for the most part nationalists, id not care 
to risk their lives in snch a wild enteriJris^ and the young 

men of the towns furnished the only real force. 

of extraordinary- severity, which \rill long he ^ 

as the “Fenian winter,” completed th^ 

Aw suffered teerfol lorfstipu 
' fiviiiDathv \rith the movement to procure the election ot 

. gSX E«s. for Eppe..W i" 'SSd 'b™ 

to discountenance these poUheal 

st««g pop^r '“‘S" I. 

tejoud e<«^ iKrotolti Sed W 

T\ot extract, and one or me erumc « ^ Tievovand 
announced a new departure ra Januaiy 1879, _Dev(7 



movement in reserve. 



of the Irish Church Jfistawisnmem, -ggg, 

condemne4 public ^ j- ],an d (1870), and 

The land question was next taken in Uanu ^loi j, 
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many of those "vs'ho opposed the changes made now think 
th^ have done good. These reforms did not, however, put 
an end to Irish agitation. The Home Enle party, which 
demanded the restoration of a separate Irish Parliament, 
showed increased activity, and the general election of 1874 
gave it a strong representation at 'R’estminster, where one 
section of the party developed into the “ Obstructionists,” 


Bad seasons and distress among the peasantry p 878-1 880) 
added force to the Land League, and agrarian outrages 
increased to an alarming extent on the expiration of the 
Peace Preservation Act and the rejection by the Lords of 
a bill temporarily limiting evictions. In 1881 a Coercion 
Act was passed, and was immediately followed by a new 
Land Act of large scope. (b. ba.) 
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S.vjroEB, the dupe of his son, the subiect 
of the following article, m the publication of the supposed 
Shakespearian papers, was born in London, where he nas 
^ j mechanic in Spitalfields. He afterwards 

articles, ana, turning his knowledge of drawinff and 

With illnrtrations m aquatmta. On December 24 ITQf?' 

Shnhpeare; including the Trag^of 'mna ^ 

^rnall fraam^ni of ITamJrf a ^^^9 Lear and a 
be 4icfif oristaX^ P^Vorting to 

though, ou the Zot jTfw ^ 

his {other’s comiiiete innoconei.' “sorted 

dUgrace veiy bittorlv and ftn, ’ Ireland felt the 

battened bis death n'T”™”;'.” 
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Samuel William Hexey (1777-1835), 
^ known as William Henry Ireland, who at the 
o _ 0 seventeen produced the notorious Shakespeare for- 

subject of last notice, and was 
<;fhrini ' 1777. After spending four years at 

France, be was apprenticed in 1794 to aeon- 
eSES .Tile enthusiasm of his father for 

Troi ^ A connected with Shakespeare suggested to young 

nnS™S„ . "P S “py of “t> old deed, 

^ ^ lease from Shakespeare to certain other 
unsncinpnfi^ Presented it as a genuine document to his 
attfi^ln^ complete success of this first 

the nsmor ® ®^o6r solicitations of his friends to ransack 
lease werE which he pretended to have found the 

litprirry fnt- ^ “wtements to a more ambitious career of 
dentallv mEf invented a story of a gentleman, acci- 
were fnnnd whose old papers the documents 

his name ^ various reasons, refused to permit 

interestinfi- raT^ •disclosed. A large collection of the most 
faith a lEJf f? ^ profession of 

Anna TTafk enclosing a lock of the poet’s hair, to 

theafriaal piivate letters to and from Shakespeare, 

ments receipts, agree- 

en Shakespeare and actors, pictures, annotated 
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books and tracts — all were produced and received with | 
delighted credulity. Dr Parr, Dr Wharton, Sir Isaac I 
Heard, James BosVell, and others came to register their 
belief in the authenticity of the papers The assurance 
with which the imposture was conducted may be judged 
from the fact that a deed was brought forward, in which 
it was set forth that the papers and boots had been 
bequeathed by Shakespeare to a certain contemporary 
William-Heniye Irolannd^ who had rescued him from 
drowning in the Thames, and who, there was evidence to 
show, was the direct ancestor of the Ireland whom chance 
had tlirown in the way of the possessor of the relics. At 
last a whole new pky, named Tortigemj was announced 
as having been discovered. Sheridan purchased it for 
Drury Lane Theatre, and an overflowing house assembled 
to sit in judgment upon it But away from the glamour 
of crabbed handwriting and yellow paper, the feeble 
dialogue and crude conceptions of the tragedy could not 
stand the test, and one representation sufliced to prove it 
a complete failure. Its fate prevented the composition of 
a series of historical plays, of which Ilenry I L had already 
been produced by the impudent Ireland. Samuel Ireland 
the elder had published the miscellaneous papera in what 
he asserts to have been the fullest belief in their authen- 
ticity, but the hostile criticism of llalone and others, and 
the unsstisfactoiy account of the source of the paper*, com- 
bined to compel him to demand a full disclosure from his 
son. Harassed by the succc£)S of his own deceit, which 
had carried him far beyond hb first intention, Ireland at 
last confessed his fraud, and publbhed a tract with a full 
account in 2796- In ISOJ he published more clabomte 
in which he cannot conceal his satisfied vanity. 
After the exposure, Ireland was forced to abandon both 
his home and his professioiL He wrote several novels of 
no value, and gradually sank to the condition of a book- 
sellers hack. He died in great penury in April 1S35. 

Th** more interesting publications on the Ircl'iml forg^ri*^ are 
Inquinj irfo aitihnxiinUj of errinxv. Pop^s, ailrm'rd to 
by Edmond ^raloDC, A^Apologiffor OrB^lir^ 

17 ? 7 . and a Si ppt^ri^rfnl 

.... ^ ^ * a V..* \\ rtinmn. 
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both bv Chalmers; and pamphlets by 

Tl'ratt ■ IVebb, and Oulwn. Fcrttg'm irss rrpnbhshsd in JS3i 

’IBE^^^EUS, bishop of Lyons in the end of the 2d 
century, was one of the most distinguished of the theo- 
logians of the ante-Xicene church. Very little is known 
of his early history, and the accounts given in 
biographies are for the most part coiyecturaL He himseu 
has informed us that in bis youth he was acquainted 
Polycarp, the disciple of John (Eusebiu^ BisU -0), 

and from this fact, together with his Greek name^ hb early 
and thorough Chrbtian training, and bb ^at acquaintance 
with Greek literature^ it has been conjec^rrf^ that he 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Smyrna in A‘ua .Minor, 
and that he was the child of Chrbtian parents. It b moat 
probable that be died in the year 202, but the ifete of 
hb birth b quite uncertain ; the best authorities pla^ it 
between 120 and 240. How he, bora and educated m 
Asia Minor, came to spend hb life in Ganl b also 
Eusebius teUs us that he was a presbyter of Pothinus, 
bbhop of Lyons, and it has been inferred froin that pa&age 
that he was ordained fay that bbhop. In 177 the pers^u- 
tion under Marcus Aurelius reached Gaul, and thememwrs 
of the churches of Lyons and Vienne suffered severely (see 
the letter of these churches to the brethren in Asia 31mor 
and Phrygia, quoted by Eusebius, Hi< Ecd.y r. 
Pothinus the bbhop was one of the first martyrs, 
was called to succeed him and to fill the hono^ble but 
S “rons post in the following year (178). Gregory o 
Took has recorded hb wonderful success in the of 
Lvons, which in a short time became almost wholly 
Christian (Hitf. Ecd. Franc., L 2/), and tradition telU ns 


of many scholars of Irenasus who were notable mbsionaries 
among the Pagan Gauls. Irenasus, however, was best 
known by^ hb endeavours to counteract the teachings of 
the Gnostics, and hb attempts to mediate between the 
bbhops of Home and the churches of Asia Minor in their 
dbputes about the proper time at which to keep Easter. 
The Gnostic teacher whose views spread to Gaul was 
Valentinus. He bad come to Borne some time about the 
middle of the' 2d centuiy, and disciples had tried to pro- 
pagate hb opinions among the Chrbtians in GauL It b 
said that the efforts of Irenseus resulted in a council held 
at Lyons, where the opinions of these Gnostics were con- 
demned; but, as the evidence for thb statement b not pro- 
bably older than the 9th centuiy, it may be considered 
doubtful The Easter controverg^, which lasted on to the 
council of Nicma in 325, and assnmed various form^ had 
a very simple origin, — the question whether, in reckoning 
the days on which our Lord died and rose again, Chrbtbns 
should keep by the day of the month simply, or so arrange it 
that the day to he observed in commemoration of our Lord’s 
redirection should always be a Sunday. The sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was instituted on the 14th day of the 
Jeui«h month Nban, and it was the opinion of the churches 
of Asia 3[inor that that day should always be observed ; on 
the other hand, ourijord was crucified on a Friday and rose 
again on a Sunday, and the churches of Alexandria and 
Borne held that the two events should always be com- 
memorated on a Friday and a Sunday respectively. In the 
time of Iremeus, Victor, bbhop of Borne, made strenuous 
endeavours to bring about uniformity of celebration ; and, 
when he failed to convince the churches of Asia Minor that 
the Western usage was right, he proposed to declare these 
churches heterodox, and to cut them off from ecclesiastical 
fellowship. The interference of Iren^us was intended to 
dbsuade the pope from thb hasty action, and Ms letter b 
interesting, not merely for its peace-lovingsentiments, but 
because of the valuable information it gives upon the usages 
of the churches of the East aud of the West {ff, Eusebi^, 
fftsf. EccL, V. 24). Gregory of Tours b our authority for 
saying Irenasus died a martyr in the persecution imder 
goverus • but^ as thb fact b not mentioned by Tertnllian, 
AWstinc, Eusebius, Theodoret, and other early writers, it 
is considered doubtful by most modem scholars. Mis 
death, whether crowned with the honour of 
not, must have taken place near the beginning of the 3d 
century. Gregory tells a-* that the of Ireuffl^ 

TTere buried under the altar of the church at Lyo^ The 
story that thqr were dug up and if 

by the Calrinists in 1562 has been abantotly refuted. 
^Irensns holds the same relation to the thwlogy of the 
Greek fathers that Tertullian does to the doct^ g-stern 
Ke Church of the Wet In tracin| back the hirioiy of 
a doctrine, it is common to find it first taking shape in 
Ae nritim^ of one or both of these early theologians. 
Hence the great value of his vrntings. It is from 
Sthat wl get the earliest form of the creed nhich after- 
nurds, thronS the labour of councils and theologian, 
Sme what we now know as the ° 

S (Lumby's Stsfery of the Gr&ds, ^ U, f- 
The Creeds efthe Latin and Creek Ckur^^^ P- 4 ). 

SS iSig V '"Ud* " !?• 

critisiBii of tie tenets of vnnon; !«»»'“ =“':> “ “ 
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a common reu^iuuo — — -- . nnusu v» « , . t *1 

facts outside them and upon their association together only -work of Ircnffius ^hich has 

within* the church, ^rhUe it implies a community of ^ow- treatise ^ 
led«re. The church rests upon the common facts 
y_ ?u ^cmoi Bictorv t her historical succession of pastors 


u XU iiue ^vuiiLi »««* — — - discovered in European Jibraries, and others came to the 

religious experience, and this rests both up jj^tisU Museum among Syriac MSS. from the Nitnan convente. 

■. fi j ..wc.cn fiioTr ossociation tosether mi.. — ni« -work of Ircnaus winch lias come to ns entire js the 

Aaainst Heresies. The original Greek text, except the 
greater part of the first book, which has been presen^d m quota- 
in Hippolytus and Epiphainus, has been lost, and the treatee 
in the Eospel history ; her historical successiuu ^ ta, been prLemd in a somewhat barbarous Latin version, ^e 

nKcp- her in direct and outward relation to Christ, to edition was published by Erasmus in 1*>26. ^ used three 
pmcea h Anpht to be inwardly related abo by jisS. which have since been lost. Inl5/0 Galtous, a Calvimstpro- 

wbom ber pastors pogh^to be true ftssor in Geneva, published a new edition. He had before him tiic 

Greek text as far as given in the quotations in Epiphamus. llie 

next imiiortapt edition was that of T^uardent ml596, and frequently 

reorint^ Feuardent used a Vatican MS. In 1702 Gmbe pub- 
lished at Oxford a new edition, greatly better than preceding ones. 
He used the Arundel codex. In 1710 the Benedictine Massnet 
nuhlished at Paris another edition, in which three new alSb. were 
used. It long continued the standard, and forms the 5th volume 
of the Abbe Slignc’s Pairologia (Traica, Paris, 1867. A vaUmble 
edition was published in 1849-53 by Adolph Stieren, which really 

4=!”n'^!^rlf!ilTo*inVsV that the God of *^the Christian church is 1 superseded the others. Tlie fragments discovered among the Sj-rmc 
IS careful to insist tuat tne v^oa oi tue ^uii however, are only to be found in the Cambndge edition ol 

the maker of heaven and earth, and the God ot Abranam, moo., , ^ Harvej'. The e.rtant wntm^of 

w •, T..-L . r-_ Ii nwinci-;.. ;nforfiTipft from the r^ao/, eiuteu uy j 


whom her pastors ougnu xo uo 

spiritual consanguinity. Her common ^owledge--the true 
Gnosis, and not the false of the Gnostic— comes from the 
Holv Scriptures, which in Old TestameJ; 

^ ispired by the Holy Spirit and contam the truth of Goi 
'be church has also got, coming to her from apostolic 



Isaac, and Jacob ; for it was a Gnostic inference from the 
supposed sinfulness of matter that the good God could 
not defile Himself with matter in a work of creation, and 
some carried their antipathy to the Old Testament bo far 
as to make the Hebrew Jehovah a malignant deity whom 
Christ had come to destroy. Iremeus is at pams to 
explain that Christ, the Logos of God, the Saviour, is true 
man and true God, in opposition to the Gnostic Docetm 
who taught that our Lord’s body was only an assumed 
phautasm, and in contradiction to the Ebionites, who 
acknowledged Christ to be the last of the prophets, and 
looked upon Christianity as Judaism with a new prophet, 
but refused to confess him tme God of ferae God. Jremeus 
also lays great stress upon the doctrine of the Trinity. 


iTCTJffiiis, induing the fragments, have been translatedand published 
in Clark's Ante-Niccm Library. The facts of Irenroiis’s life and jus 
donatio teaching and ecclesiastical position maybe learnt from the 
prefaces of Fciiardent, Jlassuct^ and Stieren, as well as from such 
church historians as Tillemont, Schrdek, Noander, and Fr. Cbn 
Baur. ITiere is a very valuable monograph upon tenccus in hi sen 
and Gruber’s Lncyclopddic^ II. section, vol. xxiii., xyntteii by 
Stieren, the editor of the German edition. This was written, how- 
ever, before the Syriac versions were discovered. (T. M. L.) 

IRENE (752-803) was the wife of Leo emperor 
of the East A poor but beautiful Athenian orphan, 
she speedily added the confidence to the love of her 
feeble husband, and at his death in 780 was left by him 
sole guardian of the empire, and of their young son Con- 
stantine YI. Seizing the supreme power in the name of 
the latter, Irene’s first endeavours were to revive the 


His exposition is by no means either so full or so precise , ^ ^ , . , , , , i 

as that of theologians who write after the council of Nicasa, orthodox image-worship, which she bad secretly cherished, 
but he insists on the equality in dmnity of the three although compelled solemnly to abjure it in tlm 


persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The plan or 
method of salvation is commonly represented under the 
idea of a covenant, which word is used more in the sense 
of promise than of bargain. Sometimes the covenant is 
represented as twofold, — that given to the favoured nation 
and symbolized in tbe Mosaic economy, and that given to 


of herlconocl^tic father-in-law and husband. In 784 she 
obtained the elevation of Tarasius, a partisan of her own, 
to the patriarchate ; and, at first sufiFering the laws against 
image-worshippers to fall into disuse, she assembled a council 
of clergy at Nicsea in 787 to discuss the whole question 
anew. An attempt to hold the council at Constantinople 


those who arc not the descendants of Abraham and promised in the preceding year had been frustrated by the iconoclastic 
ill the gospel ; sometimes it is fourfold, and Irenmus zeal of the soldiers. Under the auspices of a ruler, whose 
speaks of a covenant given to Noah, and renewed through wishes were so clearly known, the decision of this second 
Abraham and jMoses, and lastly in the gospel of onr Lord, council of Nice could take only one direction, and the Icono- 


It is diificalt to state with any precision what Irenaeus holds 
about the nature of the effect of Christ’s work of reconcilia- 
tion upon man. He makes great use of metaphor, and 
evidently had not learnt to express himself otherwise. The 
doctrine was still in its pictorial state in his mind. Still, 
traces appear of that tendency afterwards common in the 
Greek Church to make the incarnation rather than the 
crucifixion and ascension of our Lord the most important 
part of his work, and to look upon the effect of that work 
as a transfusion of the incarnation throu^ redeemed 
humanity. The doctrine of the sacraments is also too 
metaphorically expressed to admit of precise statement; 
but Irenaius seems to believe that in the sacrament of the 


clasts were hurled from their supremacy (vol. xii. p. 713). 
So long as Constantine remained a child, Irene was able to 
combine Tiis interests and her own, and to rule wisely and 
faithfully ; but as the prince approached maturity he began 
to grow restive under her autocratic sway. An attempt to 
free himself by force was met and crushed by the empress, 
who in her first indignation demanded that the oath of 
fidelity should thenceforward be taken to her name alone. 
The discontent which this occasioned swelled in 790 into 
open resistance, and the soldiers, headed by the Armenian 
guard, formally proclaimed Constantine VL as the sole 
ruler. A hollow semblance of friendship was maintained 
between Constantine and Irene, whose title of empress lie 


Lords Supper it is the lieavenly body of Christ which is confirmed in 792 ; but the court, the army, and the capital 


actually partaken of in tLe elements, and that such parti 
cipation gives immortality. 

Oarknwlcagcof the ^vritings of Irenfcns corner principally from 
Euschuis. That church historian tells u? tlmt Irenjcns 4rote a 
Litrr to Fiorinvs, and a tract On the Valcvtinian Octavc ioi iEons) 
both against Gnostic theories ; a LrJtcr to Pojk Vidor, and another 
^ also at Home, hotli on the Esster controversj- ; a vrork 

proliably on apologetic, called Tiphs^'E.Wwai \^yo% . , . *r6pWiri- 
cri?«? 3 r iriyeypajxfiiyos; a Picture of Apostolic Preaching; and a book 


were divided between rival factions, and that which sup- 
ported the mother against her son grew daily in number 
and -strength. Constantine perceived his danger too late 
to avert it j and when he saw the conspiracy ripe for action 
he could only flee for aid to the provinces. But even there 
he was surrounded by those who were already too deepl5' 
implicated in treason to refuse to complete^ their perfidy# 
Seized by his attendants on the Asiatic shore of the 




She died the follo^ng year. Her religious zeal has given 
her a place tbs s^nts of the Greek Chcrcb- 


;ppo:i 

in 177G he be:2U'9 a 
pamnset For a sb^' 



■vros the eldest son of German ireton of Attenton in 
Xottingbiiasbire, and horn in I CIO. After craduatin^r 


of his proSciencr in music, rrhieh attracted some attention 
in Italy and France as well as at homs^ It is compcced in 


B A. ar Oxford, he entered the Middle Temple, Loadon, as j those masses of iiregalar lines knovTi natioaallr as «7/r7A 
a student of law ; but on the oalbreik of tbs civil war and consists of five books which severally trszt of the 
he joined the Parliamentary army, in which his technical * elements of music, the various kinds of musical eipress^oiL, 


mastery of the militacy art give him rapid promotion and 
helped him to obtain the special favour of CromwelL On 
the formation of the new model’’ he was appointed captain 
in Sir B*>bcrt Pyas regiment. Shortly before the fcttle 
of Xastby, in June 1645, he was promoted to a colonelcy, 
and on the eve of the battle he was on the snagcction of 
Cromwell made commL^ary-geneml and appointed to the 
command of the left wing, Cromwell himself commanding 
the riaht The win:: under Irdton was comnletclv broken 


the music of the theatre, of sodety, and of solitude. Its 
poetical merit is very small In 17Sfl appsared the Fdbulas 
LUrrario^, with which his name is most intimately 
associated. The work b of interest to the student of 
Spanish literature as being the first ordinal attempt at 
fable-writing in that language ; the stories, which numbered 
in the first edition about sfev and afterrTards increased to 



be confessed, very far-fetebed) and careful execution. As 


by the impetuous charge of Rupert, and Ireton was taken be w ^ . 

prisoner, but after the rout of the eaemv which ensued on ! their name is intended to imply, they all relate to the follies 



drawing up of the anny papers, including the heads of » ©f the fet lo! 
proposals from the army to tha king, a task for which he * euirtltc. 


cooks the and a!ro sore** m tncsl 


po-^essed the special qualifications of ‘*a subtle-working 
brain ” and a complete legal training, 
been one of the principal in-tigators of 
and was one of the most zoalous supporters 
The regiment of Ireton having been 
accompany Cromwell in his Irish campaign, 
appointed major general; and on the recall of Ms chief 
to take the command in Scotland he remained with the 
title and powers of lord-deputy to complete the work of 
redu! 


TEIDIU3r, one of fie meials of tie plafinmn group fsee 

**-*■ • 3 - «- 
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by reducing ammonium iridicUoride, (NH 4 ) 2 lrClg and 
potassium iridichloride, KoIrClg, by heating in a current 
of hydrogen, and finds as the mean of fifteen accordant 
experiments Ir=192'74 {BencMe d. dent diem. GeseUsch. 
zu Berlin, 1878, 1767).i This result justifies the placing 
of iridium before platinum in the table in vol.^ v. p. 5p. 

The alloy used in the construction of the international 
geodesic standard was prepared by fusing together pla- 
tinum and iridium in a lime crucible by a powerful blast 
of oxygen and coal gas j it has the following composition : 



Analysis 1. 

Analysis *i. 

PlnfiTinm 

89 '40 

89-42 

TriHiiini - .......a... 

10-16 

10-22 

RhodiuTn 

0-18 

0-16 

Ruthcniuni 

0-10 

0-10 

Iroii.a*** 

0-06 

0-06 




It is almost indestructible, and has extreme ri^dity, especi- 
ally in the tube form ; its coefficient of elasticity is ^ very 
great; it has a high density, and a most beautifully 
polished surface can be obtained upon it (comp. Deville, 
Ann. Ohim. Phys. 1879 [5] xvi. 506). An iridio-platinum 
alloy containing about 20 per cent of iridium has also a 
very high coefficient of elasticity (22'20), whilst its 
malleability and ductility are almost without limit. A 25 
per cent alloy can only with great difficulty be worked 
into sheet and wire when heated at a low temperature, 30 
and 40 per cent with great difficulty only at a temperature 
little below melting; it is brittle when cold, but has a 
grain of great beauty and fineness (Matthey). 

IRIS, the rainbow, was personified as one of the second- 
ary deities of Olympus, and occurs very frequently both in 
art and in literature. As the rainbow unites earth and 
heaven. Iris is the messenger of the gods to men ; in this 
capacity she is mentioned frequently in the Hiad, but never 
in the Odyssey, where Hermes takes her place. According 
to Hesiod {Theoj. 260) she is the daughter of Thaumas and 
Elcctra and sister of the Harpies, the stormwinds. With 
the swiftness of the wind (deAXoiros, woS^c/tos) she pene- 
trates everywhere, bearing the messages of heaven. She 
often carries the caduceus, the herald’s staff of Hermes. 
An epithet frequently applied to her is golden-winged ” 
(XpwoTrrcpos), and in painting and sculpture she is always 
represented with wings. In the absence of other criteria, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish her from Nike. The 
latter is more frequently attendant on Athene, while Iris 
oftener accompanies Hera. 


IRIS. The iris flower belongs to the natural family 
Iridaceat, of the class monocotyledons, and to the petaloid 
division with inferior ovary and only three stamens (the 
outer series), being thus distinguished from the Amaryllis 
family, which has six stamens. They are handsome showy- 
flowered plants, the Greek name iris having been applied 
on awount of the hues of the flowers. Two of the species 
are British,— /. Pseudacorus, or yellow flag, and the I. 
foeitdissima, the foetid iris or roast-beef plant, with blue- 
purp.e rarely yellow flowers. The former species is widely 
distnbuted ; the latter is English, although naturahzed ih 
Scotland and Ireland. The roasted seeds of 7. Pseud- 
ttcorus have been used as a substitute for coffee. Iris 
dorenttna, ivith white or pale blue flowers, is a native of 
the south of Europe, and is the source of the violet-scented 
orris root used in perfumery. Iris versicolor, or blue flag, 
is indigenous to North America, and yields “iridin,” a 
powerful hepatic stimulant Iris germanica of central 
Europe, the most common purple Eleur de Luce ” of Rav 
IS the large common blue iris of gardens, the bearded irm 
or flenr do luce. From the flowers of Iris florentina a 


ihes **®^^**'tly (LieWg^s Annalc7i, cevil 1), SeuLert has correc 
tiie «itcnnc "weight of platinum also, which he finds to be 194 *34, 


pigment— the “ verdelis,” “vert d’iris,” or iris-green, 
formerly used by miniature painters — was prepared by 
maceration, the fluid being left to putrefy, when chalk or 
alum was added. The garden plants known as the Spanish 
iris and the English iris are both of Spanish origin, and 
have very showy flowers. Along with some other species, as 
7. reficnlata and 7. persica, both of which are fragrant, they 
form great favourites with florists. All these just mentioned 
differ from those formerly named in the nature of the 
underground stem, which is tuberous and not a rhizome 
as in 7. Pseudacorus, florentina, &c. Modem botanists 
separate these bulbous irises from the genus Iris, and place 
them apart in the genus Xiphium, the Spanish iris, — 7. 
XipUum of the older botanists being now Imown as 
Xiplivum vulgarc. As defined by Baker, Xipliium includes 
15 species, dl from the Mediterranean region and the East, 
and Iris 81 species, mostly from the northern temperate 
region. Remains of three species of Iris have been met 
with in a fossil state, in rocks of Tertiary age. 

IRISH MOSS, or CiVRRAGEEN (Irish cai'vaigeen, “ moss 
of the rock”), is a sea-weed {Chondrus crispus) which 
grows abundantly along the rocky parts of the Atlantic 
coast of Europe and North America. It is collected for 
commercial purposes ou the west and north-west of Ireland, 
arid in very large quantities on the coast of Plymouth 
county, Massachusetts, United States. In its fresh con- 
dition the plant is soft and cartilaginous, varying in colour 
from a greenish-yellow to a dark purple or purplish- 
brown ; but when washed and sun-dried for preservation 
it has a yellowish translucent hom-like aspect and 
consistency. The principal constituent of Irish moss is a 
mucilaginous body, of which it contains about 65 per cent.; 
and with that it has nearly 10 per cent of albuminoids 
and about 16 per cent, of mineral matter rich in iodine 
and sulphur. TlTien softened in water it has a sea-like 
odour, and from the abundance of its mucilage it will form 
a jelly on boiling with from 20 to. 30 times its weight of 
water. The jelly of Irish moss is used as an occasional 
article of food, and is a popular remedy in cases of chest 
disease. It may also be used as a thickener in calico^ 
printing, and in America it is used for fining beer. In 
the neighbourhood where it is obtained it is utilized fof 
feeding cattle. As found in commerce, Irish moss is fre- 
quently mixed with Gigartina mammillosa, G. acicularis, 
and other sea-weeds with which it is associated in growtL 

IRKUTSK, a government of Asiatic Russia, extending 
over an area of 272,140 square miles of eastern Siberia, 
and bounded by the Yenissei and Yakutsk governments, 
the Trans-Baikal region, and the Chinese frontier. It is 
divided into the districts of Kirensk, Nizhne-Udinsk, 
Irkutsk, Verkholensk, and Balagansk. 

^ The^ surface of the government is mountainous, espe- 
cially in the south-west. While the greater part lies at 
a level of from 1200 feet to nearly 3000 feet above 'the 
sea, the range of the Sayanski mountains reaches from 
6000 feet to between 7000 and 8000 feet (the highest 
point, Mungu Sarduik, is in Chinese territory). Other 
mountains of note are the Gurbi Daban and Tunkinski 
Byelki ranges and the massif of the Khamar Daban. All 
the rivers of the government belong either to the system 
of the Yenissei (as the Angara and the two Tunguskas) 
or to that of the Lena (as the Kirenga, the Tchaya, the 
Tchuya, the Kuta, the Ilga). Of the geological features 
of the country the most remarkable is the wide distribution 
of volcanic products — ^basalts, dolerites, tuffs, obsidians even, 
and pumice. The mountain chains consist in the main 
o/ crystalline rocks. Iron is obtained in considerable quan- 
tities; coal-beds exist in various parts, especially in the basin 
of the Angara ; graphite is wrought in several places ; and 
salt-springs form the object of a considerable exploitation. 
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III 1879 the number of factories and public ‘works in the govern- 
ment uTis 117, with 3322 workmen and a production amounting to 
3,G47,045 roubles, besides 57 workshops with upwards of 250 A\ork- 
men and a production of nearly 280,000 roubles* The distilleries 
ranked first with 1,897,500 roubles. In the iron-works of Nicolaieff 
795 workmen were employed, and the production ^vas valued at 
442,110 roubles. TJic salt-works \\ero credited with 298,852 
roubles, the cloth factories with 115,365, and the porcelain potteries 
with 85,962. The principal pottery is situated in the okrug or 
ciicle oi likutsk, and employs about 1500 'workmen ; and its wares 
are ^vidt-ly known throughout all Siberia. The chief cloth factory 
is at Telminsk, about 40 miles from Irkutsk. Cigars are manu- 
f.icturcd to the value of 115,000 roubles See the Pamyatnaya 
Knizhka of the Stat Com. of the Irkutsk Government, 1881. 

Tlie population, wliicli in 1862 was 363,375, was 383,578 in 1879 
(109,344 males). At the latter date the native tribes numbered 
115,783 souls (59,979 males) ; the Buriats are the most numerous, 
tiicsc amounting to about 116,000 in 1862 The Yakuts and Tuii- 
guscs are comparatively few. Of the European population a largo 
pronoition arc c.rilcs or descendants oi exiles, most of them being 
of Polish blood. Shamanism was in 1879 the religion of 66,422, 
and Lainaism that of 12,491 ; 1837 wci-c ^fahometaiis, and 2878 
Jews. Of the Christian population (319,919), the Ortliodox Greek 
Church claims 296,521, and 2427 are Roman Catholics. In 1862 
the Jews were under 900 and the Roman Catholics about 1200. The 
native tribes are being rapiilly incorporated by the Oithodox Church. 

According to observations taken at the toivn of Irkutsk, which is 
one of the regular meteorological stations of Russia (1536 feet above 
the sea), the temperature ranged in 1879 from 99® Fahr. in July to 
34® below rero in January. In 1876 the niinimum was 40® below zero. 
The mean temperature in summer is 66^ and in winter 7®. 

Irkutsk, the chief town of tlio government of the 
same name, is under various aspects the most important 
place in all Siberia, being not only the greatest centre of 
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1. Cathedral. 

ArclilepIsLOptil Palace. 
3. Seminary. 

4 \ ladimii'^ Churcli 
5. Retail Dazoar. 

C Gh. of Annunciation. 

7. S>n*iKoinic 

8. reinale Gymnasium. 

9. Mining Commission. 


Plan of Irkutsk. 

10. Gymnosinm, 

11. Kindergarten. 

12 Orphan ugc 

13 Juvenile Asylum 

14 Town Ztuildlngs. 
13. Museum. 

16 Tikhvin Church. 
17. Slcrciiants* Hull. 

18 Xcur Cathedral. 


19. Gnidcn of Cburch of 
our Saviour, 

20 Custom House. 

21. CIi. of Tliaumaturgs. 

22. Asjium. 

23. Sisters of l^Iercy. 

.21. Chuich of Trinity. 

25 Clinrcii of Gregor) of 
K}8sa. 


population and principal commercial depot to the north of 
Tashkend, but the residence of the governor-general, a 
fortified military post, an archbishopric, and the seat of 
several learned societies It is situated in 52** 17' N. lat. 
and 104* 12' E. long, 3780 miles from St Petersburg. 
The town pioper lies on the right bank of the Angara, a 
tributary of the Tenissci, and on the opposite bank is the 
Glaskovsk suburb. The river, which has a breadth of 


^ crossed by a flying bridge. The Irkut, from 

which the tOTO takes its name, is a small river which rises 

directly opposite the 
present town, the mam portion of which is separated from 
tho monastery, the castle, the port, and the suburbs hv 
another confluent the Ida or Ushakovka. Irkutsk has long 
been reputed a remarkably fine city for such an outlying 
situation— Its streets being straight, broad, well paved, and 
well lighted; but in 1879, on tho 22d and 24th June (4th 
and 6th July), the greater proportion of its houses being 
of wood, the central and most important part fell a prey 
to a gr^t confiagration. In the accompanying plan the 
area laid waste is indicated by the lighter shade. The 
palace of the governor-general, the principal administrative 
and municipal offices, and many of the other public build- 
ings were destroyed; and the government archives, the 
admirable library (10,000 vok) and museum of the 
Siberian section of the Geographical Society, with minor 
collections of tho same kind, w’ere utterly ruined. The 
total loss w'as estimated at 30,000,000 roublea Full 
details will be found in D. D. Larionoff^s Gub. goi od Irkutsk 
(Irkutsk, 1880). A cathedral (built of wood in 1693 and 
rebuilt of stone in 1718) and other twenty-three Orthodox 
churches, a fine gymnasium, a school of medicine, a 
museum, a theatre, a town's hospital and a military hospital, 
an orphan asylum, an infirmary, the penitentiary, and the 
crown factories are among the public institutions and 
buildings. 

Tho origin of Irkutsk is to be found in the winteT-f^uarters estab- 
lished by Ivan Fokhaboff for the collection of the fui tax fiom the 
Buriats Its existence as a town dates fioin 1686. The first church, 
that of our Saviour, and the moiiastety of the Ascension, 3^ miles 
fiom the town, ncrc built in 1672, and that of the Apparition of 
the Virgin in 1693. It nos in 1731 that the toun was made the 
administrative centre of the Irkutsk province, and its position as 
chief town of tho government dates iiom 1764. Its population, 
uhich was about 6500 at the time of Gmelin’s visit (1740), had in- 
creased to 16,509 by 1838, and to 24,779 in 1862 (12,639 males) 
An elaborate census taken in 1875 gave 18,076 males and 14,436 
females, a total of 32,512. This increase is wholly pioduced by 
immigration ; for tho death-rate always consideiably exceeds the 
birth-rate, a fact easily explained by the vast propoition of the un- 
married classes, — public employes, soldiem, ecclesiastics^ pnsouers, 
and domestics amounting to 12,876 in 1875. 

lENERIUS, a distinguished jurist, sometimes referred 
to as “ lucerna juris,” who taught the “ free arts ” at 
Bologna, his native city, during the earlier decades of the 
12th century. Other forms of the name are Yrnerius, 
Hirnerius, Hymerius, Warnerius, Wernerius, Guarnerius, 
Genierius, some of which have been held to be suggestive 
of a German origin. Of his personal history nothing is 
known, except that it was at the instance of the Countess 
Matilda, Hildebrand's friend, who died in 1115, that he 
directed his attention and that of his students to the 
Institutes and Code of Justinian; that after 1116 he 
appears to have held some office under the emperor Henry 
V. ; and that he died, perliaps during the reign of the 
emperor Lothair IL, but certainly before 1140. He was 
the first ,of the Glossators (see Gloss), and according to 
ancient opinion (which, however, has been much contro- 
verted in later times) was the author of the epitome of the 
Novells of Justinian, called the Authentica, arranged 
according to the titles ot the Code. His Forniulanum 
Tabelltonuni (a directory for notaries) and Qu^tiones (a 
book of decisions) are no longer extant. His position as the 
founder of all learned investigation into the laws of Jus-, 
tinian is an important one; and be and his school are 
generally held to present an almost brilliant contrast, not 
only with the law writers of the preceding, hut also with 
the jurists of the latter part of the following century. 

SceSavigny, Gesdud Rom. Pcdhtsim2IiUdalterym 
Koiizic dFirnerio e della sua scttola, 1869 ; 

Forsch. z. Rcichs-u. R^htsgcscJi. Rnhciis, vol lu., Innsbruck, 1870. 
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I N the short space that can be allotted to the wide 
subjects of Ikon and Steel, it is impossible to do 
more than briefly describe the main facts in connexion with 
the general properties and relationships of iron and steel, 
and their modes of manufacture. These points will be 
considered under the following general heads. 

I. General charaders of iron; its rclcdionsiliips to other ele- 
ments, 

1. Properties of iroiu 

2. Chemical and physical relationships of iron. 

3, Relationships between iron and steels of various kinds. 

IL Natural soimes of iron, 

4. Meteoric iron. 

5. Iron ores. ^ j i ^ 

6. Methods of analysis of iron ores, metallic iron, and steel. 
III. Extraction of iron from its ores, 

7. General history of the manufacture of iron and steeL 

8. Classification of methods of manufacture. 

IV. Manufacture of cast iron; iron smelting, 

9. Preliminary treatment of ores, 

FucL 
Fluxes, 

Constinction of blast furnaces. 

Subsidiary appliances ; hoists and lifts. 

„ ,, blowing engines. 

„ , , apparatusfor superheating theblast, 

and for determining its temperature ; tuyeres. 

Collection of pig iron and cinder, and their composition. 
Utilization of cinder. 

Collection of waste gases, and their composition. 

Chemical changes taking place in the blast furnace. 
Development and appropriation of heat in blast furnaces. 
Conditions regulating economy of fuel in blast furnaces. 
Conversion of pig iron into malleahle iron and steel hy 
dccarhonization ^rrocesscs. 

Malleable cast iron. 

Refining, fining, and puddling of pig iron. 

^lachine puddling. 

Machinery and appliances for working malleable iron. 
Puddled steel and natural steel. 

Bessemer’s ori^nal process (pneumatic process). 
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L GK.VER.U:, Characters of Iron .vnd us Relations] 
TO OTHER Elements. 

1. Properties of 7»-on.— The peculiar physical charat 
of iron, niorc especially when in the formV steel or site 
carbonized iron, have rendered this element one of sm 
importance since the earliest ages for the fabricatioi 
cutting instruments, weapons, and tools of various ki 


In the form of moderately-pure malleable or wrought iron, 
the metal is a substance possessed of considerable lustre 
and hardness, and of a bluish-white or bluish-grey colour ; 
it takes a Ei gh polish, and when bright does not readily 
oxidize in dry air, although moist air, especially in presence 
of traces of acids, even of carbonic acid, readily effects its 
tarnishing and the subsequent formation of rust. It has a 
specific gravity near to 7-75, and requires a very high tem- 
perature to effect its fusion, the melting point being the 
more elevated the purer the substance ; its most valuable 
and characteristic property is its power of becoming soft 
and pasty before undergoing complete fusion, so that two 
hot masses may be pressed'or squeezed together into one 
by the process of welding, and so that by forging, rolling, 
hammering, or other analogous operations it can readily 
be fashioned into shapes which its rigidity and strength 
when cold enable it to maintain. Its strength and tena- 
city are very high, as also are its powers of being drawn 
into wire and rolled or hammered into sheets (ductility 
andmalleability); these properties, however, are veiy largely 
influenced by the presence of impurities. In magnetic 
characters it is superior to all other substances, nickel and 
cobalt coming next to it in these respects, but being much’ 
lower in power ; when it is almost pure, the magnetic influ- 
ence produced, owing to induction, by the proximity of a per- 
manent magnet or of an electric current disappeara entirely 
on removal of the magnet or current; if, on the other hand, 
carbon be present (as is usually the case to some extent 
even in the softest malleable iron), there remains after 
removal of the magnet or current a greater or less amount 
of permanent magnetism according to circumstances, hard 
steel exhibiting the greatest power of becoming permanently 
magnetized under given conditions, and substances inter- 
mediate between pure iron and hard steel (soft steels and 
bard irons) possessing this power to a lesser extent. Other 
elements besides carbon, e.g., oxygen and sulphur, can com- 
municate to iron the jiower of becoming permanently mag- 
netized, as in the case of the minerals loadstone (magnetic 
oxide of iron) and magnetic pyrites. The effect of a magnet 
on iron at high temperatures is far below that exhibited at 
ordina^ temperatures ; according to Matteucci the action 
of a given magnet on a molten globule of iron is only 
0*0015 per cent, of that on the same globule when cold, 
BO that the attractive action is wholly insensible in the 
case of molten iron except when a powerful electromagnet 
is employed. In electrical conductivity and power of 
conducting heat (which are always approximately in the 
same^ ratio), iron stands about midway amongst metals; 
Matthiessen’s experiments give the specific resistance (C. 
G. S. system) of annealed iron as 9827 at 0° C., that of 
annealed silver being 1521 and that of mercury 96,190 
at the same temperature. As with the other physical 
properties, the presence of small amounts of impurity 
largely affects the numerical value of the specific resist- 
ance, which is decreased some 35 per cent, by a rise in 
temperature from 0“ to 100" C. 

The specific heat of iron at the ordinary temperature is 
0*113/9 (Regnault), 0*110 (Dulong and Petit). Pouillet 
gives the melting point when in a state of high purity as 
between 1500" and 1600" (probably somewhat "too low), 
Scheerer as 2100", Deville as near to that of platinum, 
which is not far from 1900"— 2000°. The presence of minute 
quantities of carbon, sulphur, «fcc., sensibly lowers the fusing 
point, whilst 1 per cent, of the former furnishes a steel melt- 
several hundred degrees lower than pure iron (at near 
1600 ), cast iron containing some 3 per cent, of carbon 
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nieltingat near 1500% and being xendered still more fusible 
by the piesence of small quantities of snlphnr and silicon j 
whence snlphniized pig irons are often blended with purer 
varieties in order to produce good c as t ing metal for various 
purposes. At the ordinary temperature the linear coeffi- 
dent of e^ansion of wrought iron is near to 0-0000125 
(values between 0-0000115 and 0*0000144 having been 
obtained by Borda, Smeaton, Lavoisier and Laplace, Trough- 
ton, and Dulong and Petit), so that 1 unit of length at 0® 
will become on an average 1-00125 nnits in length at 100®. 
Slightly lower values have been obtained with steel of 
different qualities by various of these observers, averaging 
0*0000115; wMIst cast' iron espands less stih, averaging 
0*0000111 as linear coefficient of espansion; the precise 
numbers obtainable vary with the conditions, according as 
the metal has been hammered, rolled, hardened, annealed, 
d;c. At somewhat elevated temperatures the rate of expan- 
sion is hi^er ; thus Dulong and Petit find that the mean 
rate of expansion of iron l^tween 0® and 100® is to that 
between 0® and 300® nearly in the ratio of 4 to 5. The 
force exerted during expansion is very great, being equal to 
that requisite to prince an elongation of the bar examined 
to the extent through which its length increases by heat; 
thn^ according to Barlow, a weight of 1 ton suspended to 
an iron bar a square inch in section will extend its length 
by 0*0001 times the original length, so that 1 intdxof length 
will become 1*0001 inches; this increase in length would 
be brought about by a rise in temperature of about 9° C. ; 
hence for an increase of 36°, or less than the average differ- 
ence between a cold and warm day in winter and summer 
respectively, a girder of iron of 20 square inches in section 
would exert a thrusting strain upon two walls, &c., bruit 
firmly up to its ends when coldest, equal to about 20 x ^ 
or 80 tons for each inch of its length, were it not that 
the pressure is more or less relieved by the giving of 
the walls long before this strain is reached. In conse- 
quence it is indispensable to allow a space for expansion 
in all constructions in which iron is employed, c.y., 
ordinary buildings, railways, furnaces braced togetiier 
with ti&rods, itc. 

With large mass^ of ironwork exposed to the weather, 
veiy great strains may be produced through unequal 
expansion in differently heated parts, e.y., in the portions 
exposed to sunshine and in the ^ade respectively; as just 
indicated, a difference of temperature of 9® between two 
portions rigidly connected wrill produce a strain of about 1 
ton per square inch. Edwin d^k has calculated that half 
an honPs sunshine produces more effect in the way of 
developing strain on the tubes of the Britannia bridge 
over the Menai Straits thaTi the heaviest rolling loads or 
the most violent storms. ■ Tariations of temperature also 
exert some effect upon flie strength and tenacity of iron ; 
the numerical values m® largely variable with the quality 
of the metaL At temperatures bdow a red heat the 
strength is considerably lessened, and at hlgTi temperatures 
approximating to the wdding temperature the tenacity - 
becomes comparatively small (see § 43). 

A peculiar suspension of the chemical activify of iron in refer- 
ence to lutric acid (pas^ve condition) appears to be connected with 
^ dectncal nlationships ; when placed in nitric acid very slightly 
dilatw (specific mavil^ about -1*4), iron* is ordinarily, violently 
attacked j bat if whilst^in the acid it be tonched with certain sub- 
^ances, e.g., gold, platinum, plumbago, &c., the action stops (at 
least under wrtain'conditions, especially when not heated above 
somyarfaculM temperature varying with the stren^ of the acid 
non thus rradered passive will induce the same 
condition in a second piece immersed in the amd by contact ; on 
expo^ to air the passive iron loses its power of remaining nn- 
attacke^ 'Concentrate nitric add, of specific gravity 1*45, pro- 
dnces the passive condition at once, so that a piece of bright metal 
fflay DC kept for roontlis immersed in the add with oat anv action 
bemg set up acid of ^ngth below specific gravity 1*35" on the 
other hand, is nsnally incapable of pennitting iron to become or 
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:TCm^_pasdve In contact with it. If, whHstpasdve and immersed 
in nitric add, iron ^ made the positive pole for a voltaic cnrreut 
sent through the add, oxygen is evolved from its surface without 
any opdation being visible ; if on the other hand it he made the 
negative pole, it immediately loses its passivity, and is attacked by 
r the add. In consequence of the production of the passive state 

1 hr contact with concentrated nitric acid, iron is sometimes suh- 

; stituted for carbon or for platinum in the forms of voltaic battery 
I known as Bunsen’s and Grove’s cells. Passivity may also he 
brought about in iron by heating the bright metal in the dame of 
a spirit lamp, &c., so as to coat it superficially with a film of 
oxide. 

Preparation of Pure Iron , — ^In order to prepare pure iron, special 
I chemical operations must he gone through, of increasing complexity 
the greater the puri^ desired. Berzelius obtained a nearly pure 
fused substance by mixing filings of the purest soft iron of commerce ' 
obtainable with about 20 per cent, of pure ferric oxide and some 
glass powder (&ee firom lead) as a finx^ and exposing for an hour to 
the hmhest heat of a smith’s forge in a covered crudble ; in this 
way the small quantities of carbon and other impurities stiU 
retained by the filings are oxidized, and a button of silvery lustre 
results, of specific gravity 7‘844, more tough but softer than ordinary 
iron, h^tthiessen and SzczepanowsM found the greatest difii- 
culfy in obtaining iron absolutely free fix>m sulphur by means of 
the ordinary methods for preparing oxide of iron subsequently 
reduced by pure hydrogen, but nltimatelj succeeded in obtain- 
ing moderately large quantities of metal not containing more 
than 0 ‘00025 to 0*0007 per cent, of sulphur by the employ- 
ment of a specially prepared ferric oxide made by heating 
together pure ferrous sulphate and sodium sulphate {Brit. Assoc. 
BejportSj I86S, 1869), and thoroughly wariiing out the sodium 
sulphate from the fiuxed product. After reduction in platinum 
vessels by pure hydro^n, and fusion in lime crucibles by the 
oxyhydiogen fihme fed with purified gases, buttons of metal were 
obtained absolutely fiee from pho^horus, silicon, and calcium, 
and practicaUy firee from sulphur. By the electrolysis of as nearly 
as possible neutral solutions of ferrous chloride, or better of double 
magnesium ferrous sulphate, iron is thrown down in hard brittle 
films containing a considerable amount of occluded hydrogen 
(nsmOly about twenty times its volume) ; on annealing, the metal 
becomes soft, malleable, and sHveiy white, increasing considerably 
in density, the specific gravity when first deposit^ being about 
7*67, and rising to 7*81 after annealing ; Lenz finds that the amount 
of hydrogen occluded is greater the thinner the film of metal, the 
amount rising in the case of a very thin film to upwards of ISO 
volumes; the metal deprived of the occluded gas by heating in 
vacuo decomposes water at ordinary-temperatures and rusts, par- 
tially reabsorbing hydrogen in so doing {Pogg. Annalm^ t. 242, 
1870); whereas before the expulsion of the 'hydrogen by heating 
in vacuo the iron is highly brittle and of a fine granular texture, 
showing no crystalline structure under the microscope (being 
deposited from solutions containing no free acid), after the e^^l- 
sion of the hydrogen the metal becomes highly tenacious and capable 
of resisting repeated bending backwards and forwards without rup- 
ture ; the hflTtInpsR is lowered from 5*5 to 4*5 on the mineralogical 
scale, i.e.j from something between the hardness of felspar and 
apatite to something between that of apatite and finorspar. Under 
certain conditions iron can he obtained in a crystallized state, the 
crystalline character being far more readily assumed when small 
quantities of other substances, notably carbon, are present ; by 
reducing ferrous chloride by hydrogen at a red heat, Pdigot obtained 
the metal in brilliant crystals belonging to the cubic qrstem ; by 
reduction with zinc vapour Poumarede transformed ferrous chloride 
into hollow tetrahedra of specific gravity 7*84. Bessemer iron has 
been obtained in distinct cubic crystals, whilst Percy has observed 
solid and skeleton octahedra in cast iron. Malleahle iron that has 
been much rolled and forged during its manufacture exhibits on 
etching with acids a fibrous structure ; when pulled asunder hy a 
dowly acting force, this structure is also well seen ; if, however, it 
be transversely ruptured by a suddenly applied force (c.g.g the 
impact of a heavy shot on an armour plate), a crystalline fracture 
usually results. Iron exhibiting fibrous strnctiiFe on etching is 
usually considerahly more tough and tenacious than that which is 
crystalline. A change from the former kind of molecular struc- 
ture to the latter, producing comparative brittleness, is believed by 
many to occur with ciank-^afts, axles, &c., exposed to continuous 
vibration and jolting; in some cases the acquisition of a high 
degree of permanent magnetism {e.g.g in pump i^s) is said to have 
been observed as occurring just before rupture of the metal took 
place. 

2. Chemical and Physical Pelaiianships of Iron . — ^Iron 
unites with oxygen in several proportions, forming definite 
oxides, the best marked of which are those indicated by 
the formulae FeO, Fe 304 , and O standing for 16 

parts of oxygen, and Fe for 56 of iron, the value 56 being 
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cbo'en lather than the older comhining 
accordance with Dnlong and Petit’s law. Besides thesi ^ 
however, indications of the esistencs Oi a lower ^de Fe^O | 

have been obtained by Lowthian 'Q^^{Chemical FhenonKm . 

of Iron EmdlivQ, p. So); for by parti^y Ae 

hi‘'h“r oxides by carbon oxide at tempera^s near to 4-0 
C° a mixture of metalUc iron, unreduced osde, and free 
carbon results, from which the ^n can be dissolved out 
bv dic'estion with water and iodine m closed vessels, after 
which the relationship between the undi^olyed iron and 
the oxygen present is very close to that indicated by the 
formula Fe.O. On the other hand, denvatives of an oxide 
hisher than Fe _,03 exist, compounds known as /errafes 
beTu"’ formed by heating iron with nitre, and in other ways, 
the composition of which may be expressed by regarding 
them as containing iron trioxide united to other metallic 
oxides, e y,, potassium ferrate, EoO, FeOg (just as pota^iam 



tical ferric anhydride (or 'iron trioxide, FeOg) nor any 
other oxide intermediate between it and Fe 203 hao as 
yet been isolated, although irou disulphide, FeS^, is well 
known. 

Of these oxides, two, viz., FeO and Fe-iOo, correspond to 
stable well-defined classes of salts convemently referred to 
as the/en'oas and /erne sails respectively, 56 parts of iron 
replacing 2 parts of hydrogen in an acid to form the cor- 
responding ferrous salt, and replacing 3 parts to form a ferric 
salt. The heat of formation of all oxides up to FegO^ 
appears to be about uniform, viz., near to 66,000 gramme 
degrees per 16 grammes of oxygen combined ; but that of 
the formation of Fe^Og is sensibly less, so that when the 
latter oxide is reduced the rate of reduction is much more 
rapid prior to the removal of one-ninth of the oxygen 
present and consequent formation of Fe^O. than it is 
subsequently, in accordance with the general law which 
appears to exist connecting the rate at which reduction 
goes on with the development of heat during the chemical 
change (Alder "Wright and Bennie, CAem. Soc. Journal, 
1880 [Transadionsl, p. 757), Probably it is in consequence 
of this that Fe^O, breaks up at an intense white heat into 
oxygen and FegO^, and that when iron is burnt in oxygen 
SO that the temperature is very high Fe^O^ is formed and 
not FcnO- ; just as higher oxides of manganese than the 
corresponding ilngO^ break up on strong ignition into 
oxygen and ilngO^. On the other hand, just as oxides of 
manganese lower than and also that oxide itself, 

take up oxygen forming higher oxides on heating in the 
air to moderate temperatures, so FegO. can be oxidized to 
FcgO- by direct addition of oxi'gen taken up in the same 
way; it is noticeable, however, that, whilst Fe 304 , possess- 
ing a cartiin kind of physical structure, will thus oxidize to 
FcgO-gOn being exposed to ordinary atmospheric influences, 
'Si when other kinds of physical structure are possessed 
fpradncible by special modes of formation) its tendency 
to oxidize further even in moist city air becomes inappreci- 


riiicon) in such a fashion as to cause the tiansference of the oxveen 
Xe oxide to thereduoing agent, a lower oxide of iron and finaUy 
metaUic iron being set free. In accordance with the general rules 
surfc.».s(AWer Yrijht md Bennie, l« eil.) tie 
rate of reduction of ferric oxide of given physical character is less, 
cstcrisparihus, when a reducing agent is employed which crolves 
less heA in uniting with oxygen than when one m used evolnng 
more heat: so that a reduction by hydrogen with formation of 
water vapour goes on more slowly under constant conditions than 
reduction bv carbon oxide forming carbon dioxide, whilst the 
teroperatnre'requisite to cause reduction to be brought about to a 
init measurable extent {temperature of initial action) is lower with 
carbon oxide than with hydrogen, and lower with hydrogen than 
■vriih free carbon (Alder Wright and Luff, Chem. Soc. Journal, 
1S7S ilransaeiimisl pp. 1, 504). The precise rate of reduction and 
temperature of initial action observed in any givra c^e yaiy with 
the conditions of the experiment and also with the physical char-, 
acter of the iron oxide (see also Lowtluan Bell, Chemical Phenomena 

^^^eiffeSc”o»de is reduced by carbon oxide, a peculiar second- 
arvehan're is brought about under certain conditions, which has 
been investi'nited bv Lowthian Bell with the present writer’s co- 
operation (f«. dt.) • this consists in the reaction of a lower oxide 
of iron (Fe«0 1) formed at a certain stage of the rednetion on the 
carbon oxide forming a higher oxide of iron and setting free car- 
bon the higher oxide of iron is then again reduced by a fresh 
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Oxides of iron of all clas^os are rtadilr acted noon bv rf.!,,.;,.., 
r.g>.its (c-Kcidly hydrogen, carbon, oxide, and Se cLh4 mS 


iron present. 3liis peculiar action is also exhibited by 
nickel and cohalt, bat apparently by those of no other metals ; it 
has a most remarkable influence upon the nature of the chemical 
changes ensuing in the process of smelting iron by the blast 
fumiice (§ IS), and is doubtless the chief source of the ^hon con- 
tained in pig iron thus produced ; it is also the main reaction 
tnHng place during the conversion of iron into steel by cementation 
(§ 32)? 

Ferrous carbonate differs from most of the other compounds of 
iron found in nature in being soluble in water, especially when 
excess of carbonic acid is also present, an “ add carbonate” bemg 
formed. Such water on exposure to air forms a rusty deposit of 
hydrated ferric oxide produced by the combiuation of the oxygen of 
the air with the ferrous oxide contained in the ferrous carbonate, 
the carbon dioxide originally combined therewith being set 
In certain localities large deposits of more or less pure hydrated 
ferric oxide are thns formed, constituting ** bog iron ores.” 

The sulphides of iron partly correspond to the oxides 
Thus tke snlphides FcnS, FeS, and Fe^Sg exist ; besides 
these, the compound has been described, wlulst 

magnetic pyrites, Fe-Sg (or Fe^Sg), and ordinary 
FeSo, and its allotropic or metameric modification mar~ 
casite, constitute minerals of widespread occurrence, and of 
considerable value, mainly as sources of sulphur, secondarily 
on account of the iron they contain, and more especially 
with certain kinds of pyrites on account of the copper, 
silver, and gold sulphides intermixed therewith. It is to 
be noticed in connexion with pyrites that, by the action ot 
reducing agents on solutions of iron compounds in presence 
of sulphates, a slow formation of crystalline FeSo often 
results; thus many fossil plants and animals occur in 
various strata in which the deposition of pyrites by this 
means has produced a perfect cast or psendomorph, so to 
speak, of the organism ; it is probable that the pyritous 
deposits of large magnitude which exist in various localities 
have been formed by these agencies, the soluble iron salt 
having been originally the carbonate. 

The chlorides of iron correspond to the ferrous and feme 
series of salts, i.e., are indicated by the formulie FeCk ' 
and FeClg (or preferably FegCl^ and FejClg) respectively ; 
chlorides corresponding to I'CoO, FcgO^, FeSj, &c., hfive 
not as yet been formed. The same remark applies to the 
salts of iron formed by the substitution of iron for hydrogen 
in all the acids of common occurrence. For t^ use of 
iron salts and other ferruginous compounds ii^he arts 

^ According to Griiner {Complcs Pendus, 1871, 28), the re.'ction is 
SFeO-fCO^FejO^-fC, 

some metidliciron being always formed in addition to the ferrons oridc 
produced by tbe subsequent reduction of tlie Fe^O^, so that a fer- 
tuginoos carbon always results, 
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gcnemllr see sopiniio article^. Its thtrapeuHc arc 
noticed at p, 3r»S. 

3. Rdadon^Up^ l*^U*^fKn Iron <iutl Ca^f) on*! 

Ft*d, — In>n po5M’-««c.’i iLe i»otvcr of miitinir with a number 
of element'?, forming products ivinch citber are liigWy 
intimate mixtures oC more than one fub=lanco x?re'?cnting 
uppwnt homogunchj\ or eF<?e arc cnrni»oiin(I«; of an in- 
dednite character, i>., in which the o>n*'tituent-< are com- 
bined in projtortiorib which do not come under the usual 
chemical law-b of iuvariaMcuc'‘x of and of 

combiuation in multiple i»rojK»rti',ns : in ^hor^ tbc;:'e iron 
Compounds are f ub'-fanc^?: belonging to the .^amc category 
alloys gerenilly and solutions the placing of which 
inside or imt^'ido tho of Inic chemical comj*outicls 
dq>cud*cn the pirticular definition of n chrniicnl compound 
adopted. Probably the mu'*! accunito vb, w of the constitii- 
lion of such eub'^tance * i^ that which regard^ them as Iming 
‘‘^oUdified i olutions ” i>f one ftib-^lancc in another (Mat- 
thic' 'cu), iV,. when the ^ in <juc^tion Invc i>ccn f«cod : 
the uuvjt useful comniffchl fonnsof iron are of this class. 
Thus, for example, irv'U Msfphidc end inetalHc iron fipcd 
tog^Uur in J^ucU latter greatly ptc- 

douunib*5; form r, Ju>nii> 4 '.n^-i>ur' mixture (or r’dution of iron 
fulpliide in molt*'n itoti), winch on ct»o]ing tolidifics an a 
whole, nut exhibititit: any t< ndency to » p iration of tlic iron 
and inm tulphidf*; n p^xl«^t r'lndhr but melting nu»re 
T\:tdUy for tried if iron nilphid^ and sulphur Ik; fnsetl 
together. f<niun^ ot»** of t!iC \nnVth* of the ftHmllcd 
“C'j'cnceV rtccntiy patents! ; ro that l*ctwe^« the / 

ixtmr.es of pure in n on th-> one hand nud pure tulphur * 

be ’ 
pro- ; 
iron \ 
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sulphide in thh'^r in>n or Milj»hvr. nreordiu;^: un ih*' fonner ' 
or the P^tt^T t*- in ixc/'S Sji5c*>n and ]»lur]»ht>nH cau , 
he fimibriy iKcnrp »rjib.d with cxr. of iron, forming * 
nn'ilogvMK f alidiflcd '•'duliimn ; llsc ’•ame tisnark i*' true for | 
latnireu and other tum-nclulUc cl*'Uvntx% us well as for j 
tr/mpaur'C nnd ni'^ny other metals ixe.ahly uichel, g'^hh tin, , 
phtinuni, rhcKlium, nluminlinn, rinc, titanium, tung-lcn, , 
and rhromiunu iVith arsenic r-nd tin dtfinile compmuuK j 
can l>c prtHlnced f xp^^‘■db^' by simple fonuul*’*, cy., TcAs « 
(Gclden) and IVSn fllvsillc and Cnnrn) Wicn carbon | 
i- thus iucorfH'^rr.'./'d with inm a j^cculiar jhcnmncnim i-^ ‘ 
funder certain cirrmn'-tance-.) ol/-trr'flblc which has no 
parallel with the other (ssriipound«, except perhap^^ to Eoiac 
extf'Ul in the <*f silicon ; (hi* that, w'hcrcan the car- 
bon U in the amorphous condition when fir^l di««^olved,Tct 
on long-continued niaintcnnnce in the molten state, but more 
especially on cooling (whiWt the ful^ lance i*' still liquid or 
S!,misolid). a more or Ic*;^ complete rcjoration of carbon in 
/Ac crvPnlliT/rl prttpftiplffal ofti n tri^^ucs ^ so that the 
cooled mas*? is no longer visibly homogeneous but consists 
of granules and crystals partly of graidiilc and j^artly of 
solidified solution of amorphoas carbon (nud such other 
elements as were orjginnn 3 ’ present) in iron. This pheno- 
menon nmj* be coin[>arud with a pomewhnl analogous change 
undergone by pho*fpbonis : svlicn this element is dissolved 
in carbon disulphide or curtain organic bodic*?, ethyl 
iodide, the phosphorus gradually changes more or less 
comidctely into the red variety, which, being in-^olublc in 
the mon^tnium, precipitates in flakes. Tlio amount of 
carbon which changes during solidification from the nmor- 
phous into the graphitoidal variety depends largely 
nature and amount of the sub-stances present along 'with it 
di«5-olvcd in the iron, and al«o on t he absolute amount of 

1 ?Tiit\is hx* 5lvo7fa ( Jounwxf /rw atid SUti fn^UtuUt ISH, *• -^1 
thxi it v<i pncticailc to remove mccljanicallj from a highly yy&wimc 
pip imn praphitoaUl rcalc5, which conrfH eo entirely of carbon « w 
JeaVe little or no appreciable rc^itluc on combnsuon. 


wrbon present and on the rate of cooling ; it appears to 
be promoted by the presence of silicon, the greyest irons 
(or/^rw/vjrr/Aj^^) being usually the richest in silicon. On 
rcmelUng graphitoidal cast iron, tlie graphite is again dis- 
solved, so that by rapidly chilling the fused mass “ white ” 
irt>n results. Under certain conditions silicon appeare to 
extrude from lughly silicious irons in cooling, but not in a 
diflicultly oxidizable fom, so that the outside of the pigs 
I'ccomcs covered with silica of a peculiar physical aspect 
(Lo^rthian Bell, Joitmnl Iron and Strd InstiiuU^ IS7I, i, 
•1*}) ; under other condition'? several partsper cent, of sOicon 
can bo permanently retained by tbe pig without extrusion 
on cooling, forming a jHJculiar metal known as “glazy iron,’’ 
l»oaring to the sUklous pig from which silicon does separate 
much the samc^ relations ns highly" carbonized white iron 
lK.*ar«? to grey pig. 

^ ^Vhcn foreign sub'dances are present in but small quan- 
tity (mangano'^c excepted), and the amount of total carbon 
docs not excectl 1 C> to 2*0 per cent of the iron, little or no 
«e|iaration of graphitoidal carbon takes place, and the 
runillant product is tolerably homogeneous, and pos'^esses 
the proj>crtic.-» of Titd more or less soft in proportion as the 
caribou j>crccntage U minute or otherwise. 

Mljcn the carbon amounts to some 2*5 or upwards per 
cent id the iron, nnd especially when the fused substance 
is rapidly cooled, the metal often solidifies as an almost 
homogeneous ma***?, jK>'?*?o^«iwg.«5omewhat different properties 
from tho«o of gi>od steel : it is then known as uJnU cast 
in/u (from its colour nflcr fracture) ; under other conditions, 
c-pecially when a longer time is allowed for solidification, 
a more «r lc‘-'s complete separation of graphite and conse- 
quent produrtinn of n cr)ars«c-grained ciystallinc structure 
result^, the product being then termed casf irojf, which 
consequently slamls to white cast iron in much the same 
relation us’ devitrified glass (R&iimur^s porcelain) to 
ordinary pla^s. Vi\m\ tile amount of manganese present 
is relatively hrge (constituting several parts percent of the 
iron prc'^eut), this separation 'of graphitoidal carbon takes 
place to but ft f-mall or even inappreciable extent ; tbe 
cooled mass is homogeneous and highly crystalline, the 
fractured surface exhibiting great brilliancy, whence the 
term applied to such substances. As a rule cast 

irons whether white or grey, contain more than traces of 
im}umti<'s as Fulplmr, phosphorus, and silicon ; but 
otberwbe no absolute Hue of demarcation between malleable 
5nm uml steel on the one hand, and betw'ecn steel and w'hitc 
iron on the other, can be drawn, based on the chemical com- 
luy?ition: so that it cannot besaidthaf a substance contain^ 
inir so much carbon is malleable iron, and' so much more 
carbon steel, nnd so much more still cast iron ; the definition 

purely arbitcniy ; moreover, the physical qualities of a 
st^l conlaimng a given amount of carbon often differ much, 
according as the proportion of other substances present 

Ih c orvlinarr pmcticnl tot applied todistinguish iron from 
steel h tbe nseertnining whether tbe substance hardens on 
heating and quenching in cold water, becoming a^m 
softened on reheating and cooling slowly : n svlsfance tekt^ 
do?t this mafjjairli/ be regarded as 5 /eef (posably of ve^ 
bad a«alit3\ but still steel), ichtlsi one whch does not may 
uiViu regarded as a soft iron. With certain specimens 
it IS difficult thus to classify the substances ®^^ker 

be accepted br many who would define a ^eel “ 
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guishing between malleable iron when hard and steel when 
soft, there is no difficulty in tabulating the essential 
differences between good malleable iron, well-marked steel, 
and cast iron. Thus the following table may be drawn 
up : — 


Chemical 

Compcfiftion. 

Carbon 

Silicon 

Sulphur...... 

Oacy^pcn 

Phosphorus 

3f8n&:aDese. 


Malleable Iron. 


traces to O’SorO'4 
Oto 0-2 
0 to 0*1 
? 

0 to 0-5 


99 0 to 99’5 


h4 04 to 1-8 

0 to 0-4 
0 to 0-1 
? 

Oto 0*3 

J O to 0*2 in cementation 
steel. 

1 0*2 to 2*0 and npirardsin 
( Bessemer's metal, &c. 
97'0 to 99*0 


Essential 
compos!' 
tion ....... 


Physical 
character' < 
Istics 


Almost pure 
Iron, containing 
very httic If any 
impurity other 
than carbon, this 
not exceeding a 
few* tenths per 
cent. Sometimes 
contains percci>- 
tible amounts of 
imperfectly re- 
moved slag, vary- 
ing from 01 to 3*0 
per cent 


Welds readily; 
is comparatively 
soft and very diffi- 
cultly fusible ;irill 
not harden ; of 
dbrous texture; 
when well made 
very tough and 
tenacious. The 
limit at which the 
capability of har- 
dening is first 
noticeable as re- 
gards carbon per- 
centage is near to 
0^35 net cenl. 


More or less pure Iron, 
containing from 0*4 to 
1*8 per cent of carbon, 
and as a rule not more 
tiian traces of other sub- 
stances (manganese ex- 
cepted, and in certain ! 
special qualities phos- 
pboms and silicon), I 
manganese being pre- 
sent only in minute I 
quantity in cementation 
steel, in larger amounts 
in the products of Bes- 
semert process and cer- 
tain other methods. 

I 


Can be welded with 
more or less difficulty, 
according to the amount 
of cathon present; less 
infnsihle than malleable 
iron, the melting point 
being lower the more 
carbon Is present; can 
be hardened and anneal- 
ed and will bear a cut- 
ting edge; Is very tough 
and clastic when of good 
quality, much more so 
than malleable iron. 
Texture granular, tine 
granular, or slightly fib- 
lous, according to qikllty 
and mode of preparation. 


Cast Iron. 

2*0 and upwards 
0*1 to 8*0 
traces to *5 
? 

I traces to 2 0 
||- traces to 2 0 

I 90 Oto 97*0 

I Usually consid- 
: crably impure 
Iron, containing 
upwards of 2*0 per 
cent of carbon, 
and varying but 
usually notable 
amounts of sul- 
phur, silicon, 

phosphorus, &c. 


'Will not weld; 

I is comparatively 
readily fusible 
and easily cast; 
will not harden 
like steel ; far 
more brittle than 
tempered steel or 
malleable Iron, 
but still possessed 
of considerable 
strength, espe- 
cially as regards 
crashing strain ; 
crystalline or 
granular texture. 


Carbon 

percentage. 

Character of 
3IctQl. 

0*25 

0*35 

0*50 

•0 to 1-5 

1*75 

1*8 

1*9 

2*0 and iipnards. 
5*0 loco 

f 3Ia]IcabIo 

1 iron. 

Steely iron. 

Steel, J 

Do. ^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

cast iron. 

Do. 1 


Carbon percentage 

OOS 

0*75 

1*4 to 1-5 
0*29 to 2*44 
to I 9 
0 SO to i*m 
I'SO 

0*S8 to 1-52 
3*30 


w uon ODtl 

White irons and spleg clelsens, <S:c: 

^ggertz. 


_____ Xntiirc of Metal. 

1rt«t^Sj.eaisnBes«™erlrt,a 

Cement steel 
Cast steel. 

Hraw plate steel. 


obtainable In 


Siemens. 

Carbon percentage. ~ 7 “ — 

Character of iictal. 

Up to 0*3 J MTicn cast Is homogeneous c. 7. 

Above 1-4 / longer capable of taking a temrJ?,? 


Bloom metal 
(SmlUt metal]). 


Piled metal 
(Garf mctallj. 


Made 

thoroughly Ingot iron, 

fluid by 

heat, or Ingot steel, 

molten. 


3rade In 
open heat tbs 
from iron oic 
or pig iron. 

Made b}- the 
welding 
together of 
unmcltcd 
particles. 


Ingot steel. 

Bloom iron. 
Bloom steel. 

Piled iron. 
Piled steel. 


The foUowing tables express the results of Kareten, Eueertz autl 
Siemens m remrds the limiting amounts of carbon pre^ut in soft 
iron, steel, and cast iron respertively ^ " 

JCarsicn. 


Physical properties, 

nm? P®!”® slifflitly hartened. 

^ ’’hen 

Best proportion for tenacity and hardness 


o 

Akermann classifies comiriercial iron and steel as follows 

Abf Malleable, 

Cast or pig lion. 

Malleable* 

Malleable cast iron, maac by decarbonizing pig iron by cementation with oxM** 
of Iron. wAjii., 

Cementation steel (blister steel), made by caibonizing piled bloom or inrrnf 
by cementation with carbon. ® 

• r designated as “Bessemer.- 

f Made 1 “'racIWe," 4c., ac. 

Incot metal thoronnWy Ingot iron. Martin 

(Gnt rn^tam i fluid by t J and cniclMo steel can also he 

(GBtmctall), heat, or Ingot steel, jup^® Iron, 

. molten. blister steel, ingot, bloom, or 

piled Iron or steel, or a mixture 
. with or without pig iron. 

‘ Slade in l t f # extra name 

Bloom metal i open healths ( of Catalan,” " lancashlrc,- 

(SmUlt metall). from iron oic f i 1 . Comttf,** &c,, accord- 

or pig iron. J steel, ing to thQ description of hearth 

in which it is made. 

' Made by the Can be made by welding the 

Piled metal welding Piled iron. iron reduced from Iron 

(G^ iMtaUi ' together of ► ore, or, as Is moie often the case, 

^uan meiauj. unmelted Piled steel, iron, when it has 

particles. extra name of “puddled 

iron” or “puddled steel.” 

m following recommendations as to the nomcnclatnre of imn 

committee appointed at 


Engineers, consisting of I. L. Bell, Dr H. Wedding, Profrssoii 
EgfeXn^— ^ -^e^idnn, L. Griiner, A. L. HoUey, and T. 

1, That all miUlcablc compounds of iron, with Us ordinary ingredients, which 

SkIbS*! liSd.'.Ar'SiS™** 

t'rom any cause harden and temper 
?P"'oallcd “puddled steel,” shall be culled f«M 
^ ; French, acier eot/de). 

‘IJo C hemical Society, Jmmial Chem. Soc., 1868, 
p. 284) lays down the aphorism that “no method of producing 
steel can be considered admissible at the present day which does 
not pass the metal through the condition of entire liquefaction, 
for It is only by fusion that foreign admixtiu-es can bo thoroughly 
separated, and that daws and bssui-es can be avoided : " which 
appears to imply that no substance that has not^been completely 
fused should be tenned a true steel even though it he susceptible 
w {Presidential Address to the Irm 

discussing the above proposed de- 
the international committee, ho remarks that practical 
mSKk! intaoduccd by these definitions ; for instance, 

^ i ordinarily contain from 0-2 to 0*6 per cent, of 
stamped as ingot iron and someHmes 
nprahirn^fw^-''^^ + 1 ?® further objects that, unless the precise tem- 
* ^^^ 1 ^ «® ™®^ heated in order to harden it is 

cooling medium into which it is plunged, 
sam^mpSi if ^-ir \otroduced between the results of tests of the 

certain conditions of tempera* 
material enabling particular classes of metal to take 
Si *®™P®^> the which substances would not he hardened by the 

£ ““ " 

®*®®i. distinctive marks of qualitj', and 
instcacL to dcfiiiG Tnofnl m •4-.. 4...... ^1.. 


TTiofoo/ 1 J../S — li 03 Uibunuiive maiKS ot quant}", ana 

ducKlihr metal in terms of its tensile strength and 

table before rupture). The following 

at ® qualities, being one employea 

at Seining^ f or steels prepared by fusion processes 

classification ot the Scraing atoeb (.Society, John 
i^ockCHH) has been adopted (Annales Indust, ieUes. August, 1879), viz. 

Class. Character. teoVlsrt?„S.L Wciaing and Tempering " 

percent. In tons. pcrccnt7 Properties. 


Properties. 
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V*v**« I"* 2 ) * 

( »a J 'J,tis iffLo ^ 
j f ; £•** 

( 1 »Vi 22 » • ury b : 

J •'OS»»f 3 *f X*c**, 

1 ff'"' :*'^\ ai.-«, 

k-K; a- ; 

' vijV Is* I 

,f»v. ^ * wrM T*xt r, 

t.^A.€ fr- c*,*- 

t*- * >ia,d 1 - . 

A- I 

i ITS-' l-t 
; r^ ••t % cv » frt^ r-'* i 
. *" 5 a i t I 

< < \/r ' j 


Tem: .Voire "^cS 
pro*cd that good rails could bs made from steel containing 

“a?S?nc=e and as much as 0'3 percent! 


A t^r; '•'!*' •■*r 
fqU'il 
ati 


•]i 1 IaI ^ trr {- r * yxzv nitilat tr ls aU *t 

toO to'i-t p- r * V s> tl '•i ilr 

5l -ni, on i r**tl La*s t»rj'i» art'/^rh^of 

a^osJt r2, C">* rnl 5*' tox^ y- *-f-^u'» xr 

<il t1 f (<!) c!^ ^ r**i I*' L’ ratL^r:' I** vjI v^l 

C T 0^3 i** ■* tt^o <r ! t? IT to ?►* I nrrr J to;: t' '‘r 

1 ^-'art : f ^ I* rj i-^zL rl ^ *j * j /* 

l»*sln*'' ti' 1 »~150,*rltl* ft? ^ tl*." j*j!** 7 !i *n 

if • -v*, t’ ‘ h* / 

iJz^' * i 3 J'' p'v I s 1^ ■^tJo’x f>f jn^ a*-!! 1 

c/r**^jT .|#, ^ ; tl(- n-'tci - *i {> 

». I a** t* *,-■►'»€ I *' • "T *■- V r*i*u»<'‘r' 

xl tif i ji* tj** J /’i# **» ] «!'/*•? * 1^1 rf «-Vfl A.S 

f,/ f -• * jJ »• r *? It f *1 i “f oJ • I it 1 1 ** T*' 1 ^^ H o?l . ilo*'e 

•J V-: 1 ; I t rj»- ti*' ji*:J '“^crl \^\{ ^ cx- 

p*r ’'ii: t' <K * h*r a» J t' » 1 •‘tr r^x' ra^fl V ^ xth 

I ‘ X It ♦lOT’ I 

lit cil -ro ^ I *- ftx - tJi'x I" 

{i»-* I A 1 1 , ^7 * • X -22 r o*" i > - c"**Uin 1* r«f nt**^ o' Vi* * 1 Lr 

f A on ] tJw^ ^ ‘ t'' Id Mtn*' 0 *“ ll t*>*^ *“ f f la' ir^ $ 'j i«T- 

a* • f ^ t' •'4p *" h) J i:ttj r r* Si t 1 r»j ziy 

In pruclically a "ampV* of «:loc!, tlic tlifTcrcnw 

bittri^c'x a •^{fidajn ti*2i h^<? bed'll j rejerid by a fusion 
pnvtc 'l^I by a pn/’^ •» cf pnddifng t*^ uMx'JIy %ciy msin- 
fc'l trbc’i tJic *‘j>i.cini''u^ aro ^ligbth tlcLod by dilate nitric 
acM or olt^’r pgciit Ibal v.ill grr ’dually x It ick tic 
the furion pn^'Iuct r ^bibzU u 2\gahr niore or Jc « granuhr 
ftracturc^ \\bjM tbc other cibibiis more or I<U5 of a 
fibroid ebaru/'t^r. On di'^ 'd^ing tbc in cupric cbloridc 
(> G), a vn'AU amount of rilb biN cin I'‘r i- left undi^sohed 
in tbDJjtt.rc.^'-D^butpnicJi^ily Hi^nc n j>roj trly fiircd 
steel 

The { 'ti^^nce of r* // h^*/ and W/m in true slcobiin 
otlicr tli^n tlj mo t minut'’ projuitticm^ tscrds^cs a marled 
det^riomting ciT* ct up^o the »-ircngtb and tenacity of tbe 
in*'tal, tbc former tin^'o rendering the steel mrre or 
le brittle nb'n h>t (red ’^bort or hot-'^bort), the latter 
causing it to be liable to cn'ck and break trben cold (cold- 
sLort) Ttie pfc.-encc of mangnnt c, hoiwcr, and to come 
extent of carb m and f HicoUi modif'cs the exact amonnt 
of effect produced b^’a gi^ca qmnlity of pbo''phoni^ or 
sulphur; a*? a gcneitd rale it ma% bo said that a «leM con- 
taining 0'3 pir cent of carbon and upii^ard**, and also wn- 
faining mare than 0 1 {>or cent of sulphur, ^11 be objection- 
ably red-abort, and that, if it contain more than 0 1 per 
cent of pho^ 2 >hon 2 *, it Tvill be too cold-<bort for mo^t 
aX>pIicatxon^: whilst a much smaller quantity, as little as 
0 03 p*»r cent, renders the «lcel almo-t useless for tools 
and catting instruments, &c., in vrhich a fine tcmficr is 
cs.-tntial. Tha?e figure^ hovrever, arc subject to notable 
correction*? : the pra tnce of mangane'*e to an extent of 
fievcral time^ the amount of sulphur present conridcrably 
mitigates the evil effect of that sub-tance, whikt, provided 
the Sirbon be v cry low (i.^, tbat the metal is really not sted 
at all but only fa«€d iron), much larger q^uantities of 
pho-'pborus than 0*1 p“r c^nt may be present without 
deteriorating the propertie- of the substance to so ^eat an 
extent as would be occaMOned by the presence of much 
smaller quantities of phosphorus simuitaneoufily with 


of phosphors, 

amount; ^qaen%, good .emoeable SL S b ' „ 

roUed not onij m rngland but aUo 5n ^axonj-, Anstna, 
Ameni^ and cisewhfre, containing 0-3 to nearly 0 4 per 
c.nt of phospLoras and about half as much of ^rbon, or 
le.s, Thc_s phosphoric Ftecis ^ fniore correctly '• homo- 
geneous irons,” fused iron-*, or “ingot irons'’), hon-erer, 
are u holly unsuitable for all parpa?:ts requiring the metal 
to he tempered, on account of the impo^ribili^ of having 
£ 0 ^ much phosphorus present together vnlh more than 
minute amounts of carbon without producing brittlenecs 
and utter inability to be worked, 

i Tbo effect of fthoan on the physical qualities of steel is 
’ far Ic^s marled tba^n that of sulphur and phosphorus, Lile 
tbat of tbc latter it is modified by tbe atnouut of carbon 
pr^-ent : thua Riley has found 2 par cent of silicon in relL 
of good quality ; Gautier states that a *?i]iconeisen con- 
taining upxvards of 7 per cent, of siffcon, but almost de^ti 
tutc of carbon, could bo forged perfectly, whitt a sterl 
containing Iv per cent, of silicon and slightly le=s than 
0'2 per cent of carbon (uith 0*76 of manganese) rolled 
perfectly and was rei^' strong. The prerence of silicon, 
moreover, conjointly with that of manganese^ exerts a 
remirkablc action in diminishing tbe exfnision of gases 
from molten steel in tbc act of solidifying, thereby pro- 
during honej combing, so tbat when reiy soft steekare 
c'l'-t into ingots much sounder masses are obtained by the 
orxHnarj* casting prDce$*?c3 (f not under hydraubc or 
otlicr powerful pra=surc) when a little siliciuretted metal is 
added to the steel just before costing than when ordinary 
rich j^jncgelekcn or ferro-manganeac is cmplojcd. On the 
other hand, when carbon and riiicon are smvitaneous^y 
present to tbc extent of O'o to I'O percent, or thereabouts, 
both hot and cold shortness are brought about to a greater 
^ or Ic ^cr extent 

* Xitrogfn has been nippo:ed by many chemists and especi- 

ally by rrcta3 to be an osential constituent of steel ; and in 
favour of thk view it i** to be noticed that in the prepara 
tion of steel by cemeniotion the addition of nitrogenous 
organic matter (scraps of leather, born, ferrocyauxde of 
potasrium^ kc.) is found to facjlltate tbe conversion of 
bar iron info blkter steel On the other hand this may 
be due simply to tbe formation and absorption of cyanogen, 
which carbonizes the iron without necessarily communicat- 
ing nitrogen to it The actual quantity of nitrogen found 
in steel by various experimenters is always extremely 
whilst it is pos/ible to produce sterl from iron free 
from nitrogen by cementation in jpure carbon oxide, or in 
an atmosphere of coal gas (ifaciutosVs patent),--^ that 
nitrogen is dearly not an essential constituent in these 
cosc^ Jforcover, nitrogen has been found both in wrought 
and In C 3 *:t iron in even larger quantity than in steel, eo 
that the peculiar properties of steel as regards hardening 

* rmsJ O-OIl to 0 IS per cent of mtrosen vas found hr 
\ u-ioc-. of inaU^aM** non, cfiti iron, ard ^ted ; from 0 007 

ioO 057 cent m runous st^ls and TVougTit irons -us ^ 
Rotl -tncuuU. Br basting jnetalbc iron m ammoma gas mucli ©ore 
n&tnS nzb-fiSzc^. cm Tremy Imvin^ thus 

‘ contninmg much os 9 8 cent ot 

^ Id and other anuTogotis experiments by other-, ranofzs znelho^ 
ftf aaalra vere adopted, theuivd coudusfve ones solution of 

m pore h.^ny^wone and d^ternnnatioa « fte 

vLd hr the comhJintion of the nas-'-ent hydroma 

A. H AI?**n ha» repeated ihe-^ exp^ente, aad aiUo 
^ LrWm^m owth- red-hot reetal, and d^terx^ng 

The anantatr tiT^ 

fteia 0-0041 p-t cent, in spiegeleL^i to 0-01/- p-r <*3=- 
( nixlt from Dannemow iron. 
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aixd tempering cannot be markedly influenced by the pre- 
sence of this constituent. No connexion between the 
amount of nitrogen present and the physical properties of 
the metal, or the amount of carbon or other foreign ele- 
ments present therein, has as yet been thus established by 
any experimenter. 

As regards the presence of oxyffcii in iron and steel> and 
its effect on their qualities, little evidence as yet exists. 
It is well known that certain metals, c.^., copper, will dis- 
solve small proportions of oxide, the presence of which 
rendem the metal much less tenacious than it otherwise 
would be, so that certain operations arc usually gone 
through in the final stages of the extraction of these metals 
for the purpose of again reducing the oxide disseminated 
through the mass, e.g., “ poling ” melted copper. The tena- 
city exhibited by “phosphor-bronze” is largely due to the 
complete reduction of copper and tin oxides by the phos- 
phorus. This solution of oxide in the metal also takes 
place with iron, especially when tolerably free from silicon; 
this element is capable of reducing iron o^de when heated 
therewith, so that when present the silicon is oxidized in 
preference to the iron. 

Overblown Bessemer metal is comparatively unforgeable 
and brittle, so that probably the presence of oxygen afiects 
iron in the same way as sulphur. When iron and steel are 
overheated for a long time, they become “burnt” and 
brittle ; this is supposed by some to be due to the forma- 
tion of oxide disseminated through the mass of the metal, 
but many others consider that a more or less crystalline 
structure set up under the influence of a softening heat is 
the sole cause of the diminution in strength and tenacity 
(§ 43). 

Iron and steel usually give off, on lie.ating under diminished pres- 
sure, carbon oxide and more or less hydiogen, and the former gas is 
largely extruded from steel in the act of soudifi’ing (Bessemer), tiiere- 
hy giving rise to honeycombing of the casting. This is usually 
attributed to the same cause ns the “ spitting ” of silver, f.c., to a 
physical inability on the part of the metal to retain in solution at a 
lovrer temperature the same amount of ms that it can dissolve when 
more highly heated; the presence or silicon diminishes this evolu- 
tion of gas, probably by the decomposition of the carbon oxide with 
formation of non-gaseous silica. A number of observations and de- 
terminations of the gases occluded by and otherwise present in iron 
and steel have been made by Parry’, Troost and Hautefeuille, Muller, 
.md others, but without leading to any definite correlations between 
the physical properties of the metals and the gases occluded. More- 
over, it docs not seem to he absolutely established wbctlier the carbon 
o«de obtained by heating in an exhausted tube really exists ns dis- 
solved gas or as a mixture of oxide and carbide (or solution of car- 
bon); the writer has found that by varying the mode of heating 
and the temperature variable proportions of carbon oxide and di- 
oxide may he obtained froni spongy iron (prepared by heating to a 
bright red heat ferric oxide in an atmosphere of carbon oxide) when 
^ connexion with a Sprengel pump ; which seems to sug- 
gest that a mixture of oidde and carbide is present rather thmi 
simply occluded gases. 

Hydrogen when present in iron to a considerable extent appeare 

touacity and strength ; thus 
ciectro-dcposited iron containing much hydrogen is brittle but 

"nder diminished pressure’ so as 
^M^jron or steel wires are immersed 
1 especially m contact with zinc, so as to 

evolve hy drogen copiously from the surface of the iron the wires 
tahe up about twenty times their volume of hydrogen and beSme 
so brittle that they break on attempting to bS fi 

quantity in pig iron, 
men steel contains a few tenths per cent, orcoppef qt is 

(E^ertz). Malleable iron does not seem to ha sr- • 
affected by copper, 0-5 per cent, giving but littlS 
shortns^; the welding power is, however, co^^d^ 
diminished. On the other hand, addition of C S ’I 
and similar copper alloys increases their strenefi 
tenacity, as in Aich’s gnn-metal anTGedSK 
Antmony acts as injuriously upon iron as snlnbiiY-’^^^a ' 
piospw a few pe" Se*! 


bar iron higlily cold-sliorl anil also hot-short Chromium^ 
tungsten^ vanadinm^ and titanixiifii are all apparently 
capable of increasing the strength of iron move or 
after the fashion of carbon, and accordingly have been 
regarded as valuable constituents in special kinds of iron 
and steel, f.g., the so-called chromium steel and tungsten 
steel, and the iron containing traces of vanadium employed 
on the Swiss wire bridges at Freiburg. Faraday and 
Stodart found that about 1 per cent, of plat mum or certain 
of its congeners (e.g., palladivm and rhodinm) improved 
the toughness of steel, and communicated to it a fine grain. 
Nickel is largely present in meteoric iron{riV7e ?«/>•«), fn^m 
which knife blades, Ac., arc readily beaten out, so that the 
presence of nickel does not appear to diminish materially 
the malleability of iron. 

Tlic question as to wbetlier tbc carbon wliich docs not separate in 
tlie grapliitoidal state on cooling molten cast iron or steel is truly 
combined or not (in tbc fciiF’C in wbicli oxygen is combined in ferric 
oxide, and not in the sense in ^Ylrich silicate of cobalt miiy bo said 
to bo combined in blue glass towliieh it gives the colour, or in winch 
sugar is combined with water in sjTUjd is one about wlrieb giTat 
divergence of omuiou exists. It is usual to sjieak of this carlwn as 

combined carbon," because when the iron or steel is dissolved in 
nn .acid (c.g., liydrochloric acid), this carbon combines with the 
evolved hydrogen and escapes ns carburetted hydrogen of some kind, 
whereas the ginpliitoidal carbon remains behind uniiffccted ; just in 
tbc same WTiy tbc bulplmr escapes as sulphuretted hydrogen. It is 
]>y no means apparent, however, that emhon if set fice in the amor- 
phous condition in a state of excesMvely fine division and in pre- 
sence of nascent hydrogen would not forthwith combine with the 
liydrogcn, oven though its condition in the iion were only that of a 
dissolved body ; tbo probability is indeed rather the other way, for 
such carbon when free and warm is known to be often pyrophoric 
in the air, whilst the mixture of carbon and jiartially i educed iron 
and iron oxide, formed wlien carbon oxide is allowed to act on fenic 
oxide for some time at a low ivd heat, evolves liydrogcn containing 
much carbui-ctted hydrogen on treatment vritli an acid, bydro- 
chloric acid* It is tobcremcmbcrcd also that, whilst definite sulpmdcs 
ofiron are known and arc easily obtainable, the same can haidly be 
said of carbides of iron ; it is true that spioiicleisen (manganese- 
iron alloy) contains a larger amount of so-called combined carbon 
than ordinary- steel, amounts up to G per cent having been found 
therein ; but it hardly follows from tins that spiegelciscu and 
steel, &C., contain a definite carbide, sucli ns or Fe^C, 

which has sometimes been considered as present therein, c-jr., by 
Karsten, Gurlt, Mattien 'Williams, and otheis. A compound the con- 
stituents of which separate on cooling would be a verj* unusual sort of 
substance, w'bercas it is well established that by hisingnnd very 
rapidly chilling ceitain Idiids of grey cast iron they arc more or less 
converted into whito or mottled iron, the amount of ‘ * combined" car- 
bon largely increasing, and that of graphite correspondingly decreas- 
ing; whilst the converse change can bo brought about in some kinds 
of white iron by fusing and very slowly- cooling them, a notable 
separation of graphite and diminution in the quantity of ** com- 
bined ” carbon present being thus brought about. According to 
Akermann fusion is not indispensable, long continued maintenance 
at a yellow beat sufficing to change white 7 rou into grey. 

In practice the quality of pig iron is to a considcmblc extent 
decided hy* the degree of crystallinity’ exliibited by’ it, f.c., by the 
extent to which graphite has separated out during solidification, and 
the size of the ciystalsof this substance and of tlic solidified partly 
decarbonized pig iron, tbc crystallization of which is promoted ivy the 
parHcles of grapMte acting as nuclei. Pigs ^vith the Inigestcrystals 
are known as 2s o, 1; those madu up of somewhat smaller but still 
moderately largo crystals, as No 2; smaller-grained pigs, but still 
crystallinoand^ greyy are known vs Nos, 3 and 4. TJic finest giained 
rio. 4 pigs, being usually’ unsuitable for making castings, and only 
serviceable for the puddling forgo, are designated forge 4,” the 
higher kinds being Known, gen'erically’ as “foundvv iron." Sonic- 


(Class I 


^ — prifee of market pig 

tfhaioibers and the locality of tbo furnace, f.c., the nature of 
from which it is smelted ; those hrands which axe specially 
phosphorus, and arc consequently’ applicable to the pre- 
,Aon of Bessemer metal " (steel made by tlio Bessemer-Musbet 
ess — § 36),^ arc usually designated Bessemer pig*" fecial 
.litics of white iron free from sulphur and phosphorus ana con- 
I a several parts per cent, of manganese smelted from spatbose 
b aid other highly manganiferous ores are known as spicgelciscn, 
their mirror-like fracture. Ferro^inangancsc is a similar pro*’ 
dlmt containing a much larger amount of manganese (§ 41). 
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4. Meteoric Iron . — ifetallic iron in a more or less pure 
condition is occasionally met with in imture, but thesujjply 
of metal from this source is wholly inconsiderable. Pro- 
bably nearly all such substances are of meteoric origin, 
with the exception of ferruginous metallic platinum. Cer- 
tain masses of oxidized iron with unoxidized metal in the 
interior have been found in Saxony and elsewhere; but 
great doubt exists as to whether these substances are not 
artificially prepared metal which has rusted exteriorly in 
the course of time. Near Xery (France), at a spot where 
a seam of coal had been burning for some time, Mossier 
found a mass of a very hard steely iron weighing uiAvarda 
of 16 B>, together with smaller lumps, evidently formed by 
the reducing actbn of the buniing coal on ferruginous 
matter in the soil and rock. True meteoric iron usually if 
not invariably contains nickel to the extent of from 1 or 2 
parts per 100 of iron (as in raeteorite.s analysed by Prout) 
up to considerably Larger amounts. The following analyses 
of various specimens of meteoric iron consisting wholly or 
almost entirely of unoxidized substances may bo taken as 
representing the general composition of the substance ; — 
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JIany Kietfeoritt.» couaLit of niekeliferoiu iron intcrmiztd v.ith 
larger or suiallur amomit-s of oxidizi.'J iniiieraL^, in particular oliviiic, 
aiigite, laLnwloritf, and other silicates, together witli chronic iron- 
htone, nuguctlc pyrites, itugiictic oxide o£ iron, and yihreil^ersiUi 
<phoiphMe of nickel ami iron), Ik. On iiolution in acids many of 
thfcvi subitanccj are left iindi',.>olved, tv^iccially fochreiher.dte ; in 
couseouence meteorites of mainly metallir: clianicter often ezhihic 
peculiar ctystaliinc figures (something like the “moiree metallique” 
jirofluced by ^K«uring achli on tinplate) when etched by acids 
(’•Viedmanstadt’s figure;,). Nordenskjold L-k, recently shov/u tliat 
many meteorite j tliat liave fallen at ditferent times exhibit great 


unUonaity in composition, so that it bs highly prcixible tliat they 
all had a common eztra-terrc:, trial origin, Oraliarn found {Proceed, 
iii^i of JJ»yal HoeUly, xv. 502, 1307) that the Leriarto 
on heating in vacuo 2*85 times iu volume of gas, cout 

Hydrogen per cent 

Carbon oxide 4'.f0 „ 


{Proceed. 
iron yielded 
containing 


Nitrogen 



. .. , j impregnate 

or binary nji,^..;ij ;.iaileable iron with more tlian about its own vol- 
ume 01 hydrogen, v/luLst this meteoric metal contained uiiwards of 
two and a I^lt tunes its volume of that gas, Graham concluded that 
the me^inte vw derived from a cosmical body pos.sesiirig a dense 
atr^sphere of hydrogen, such as spectrum analysis indicates as ex- 
isting in various fixed stats, of which a Lync may be taken as a type. 

». Ores of Irr/a ..^ — Gutting in-strumeuts of u rough chsme- 
ter have been f^bloned by savage and .^eml-savage nations 
from meteoric iron ; but the sources from which the metal 
is practically extracted are those ores in which the metallic 
properties of the element ate masked by its combinatioE 
wdth non-metallic substances. These ores are essentially 
divisible into three clas.ses, viz., those respectively in. which 
the iron exists as sulphide, as carbonate, and as oxide. The 
first c la ss of ore is best exemplified by f/yrites or iron 
dbiulphide, FeS.^ j comparativeJy little iron is Erectly pro- 


duced from ores of this class, although the impure ferric 
oxide obtained from tbe residue left in the vitriol works 
after combustion of pyrites and extraction of copper from 
j the residue, known as “purple ore” or “blue billy,” is 
I utilized as “fettling” in the puddling operation, and has 
I sometimes been employed on the spot where it is produced 
I as a source of finely divided metallic iron for the precipita- 
I tion of the more valuable copper, the reduction being 
simply effected by beating together the iron oxide and 
small coal, or by passing over the heated oxide reducing 
gases prepared by the partial combustion of coal or other 
fuel, &c. It may be noticed in x^assiug that the ferrani 
red/jcimn. of pharmacy, or spongy metallic iron, is produced 
in much the same way, purer materials being emjjloyed, 
ordinarily a pure ferric oxide or hydrated ferric oxide 
and hydrogen gas; and that several methods for the 
reduction of iron on a manufacturing scale from various 
ores based on the same principle have been attempted 
hitherto without much commercial success (§ 30). The ores 
ill which iron exists as carbonate, FeCO^ are essentially 
of two kinds, viz., those in which the ferrous carbonate 
is crystalline and but little admixed with earthy matters, 
and those in which a larger or smaller amount of clayey 
matter is intimately intermixed with the ferruginous com- 
pound: the fonner class is generally termed spathic 
iron, ore (sparry ore, siderite, spathose), and often contains 
a notable amount of magnesium or of manganese carbonate; 
the latter class is from its texture and appearance generally 
spoken of as clay ironstone or aryillaceous iron ore. Large 
deposits of a variety of clay ironstone exist in the Coal 
Measures, frequently alternating with layers of carbonaceous 
matter, whence the term llackband is applied to this variety. 
In many cases deposits of spathose and of clay ironstone 
have become more or less altered by the action of air and 
moisture, the effect of w’hich is to convert ferrous carbonate 
iuto ferric oxide ; in other instances by the action of heat 
derived from the underlying strata by conduction, or due 
to trai> dykes and analogous volcanic agency, the ferrous 
carbonate is more or less completely converted into an iron 
oxide akin to magnetic oxide, — so that tbe deposits of 
spathose ore or clay ironstone shade off in places iuto 
deposits of the iron oxide class. 

The third class of iron ores in which the iron exists as 
oxide may be divided into three subclasses, viz., those in 
which the iron respectively exists as anhydrous ferric oxide, 
Fe^Og, as hydrated ferric oxide, Feo0.j,IIf), or other 
hySrate, and as ferrous and ferric oxides combined, of 
i which magnetic oxide of iron Fa^O^ is the type. To the 
first division belong the red honnatite and sf>eeular ores, 
to the second Irovm lucmatite and log iron ore, and to the 
third the magnetic iron ore properly so called, or loadstone, 
and various modifications of this found in different locali- 
ties, aud usually also designated as magnetic ore, although 
frequently not possessed of strongly marked magnetic pro- 
perties, and also tbe ironsawls of India, Xew Zealand, St 
Lawrence, and elsewhere. These latter are usually almost 
pure Fe^Oif intermixed with more or less silicious matter 
(often tiianiferous), and are distinguished by their remark- 
able freedom from tendency to take up oxygen and pass iuto 
the state of ferric oxide, the which property is not by any 
means possessed to an equal extent by all so-called magnetic 
ores ; just as deposits of ferrous carbonate by the action of 
heat, air, and moisture become changed, so beds of ore 
exhibiting in the main a composition akin to that of 
magnetic oxide of iron often contain portions which have 
become converted by similar agencies into ores more re- 
sembling red or brown haematite. Owing also to the 
variable intermixture of gangue of various kin^ with the 
veins of iron ore, the physical properties of the substances 
become more or less altered, so that it is ofteiy difiicult to 
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classify a particular ore otherwise than in broad general 
iiCi'iiis* 

According to the nature and amount of the admixed 
substances, the value of the ore varies largely. The pre- 
sence of certain impurities, notably of phosphorus, in more 
than minute quantity prevents the use of certain ores for 
particular purposes, and thus reduces their value j the 
admixture of particular kinds of gangue in other cases 
renders the ores unsuitable for working in the same kind 
of way that would otherwise be advantageous] in smelting 
such ores by means of a blast furnace different kinds 
and amounts of flux for the earthy impurities are requisite 
in different cases, thus affecting the cost of production, 
— so that in flne the value of an ore is by no means 
necessarily proportionate to the amount of actual iron 
present therein. The following table gives a rough idea of 
the general composition and characters of the leading classes 
of iron ores, such as are in actual use as sources of metal : — 


OMde of lion Class. 


FciTOus Carlioiiato Class, 


Haematite. Brown lion Ma^ctic spathicOre. 


Clay 

Ironstone. 


Feme oxide 60 to 05 50 to 90 SO to 70 


Manganese to o 
oxide 

Magnesia.... 0 „ 1 

Alumina .... 0 ,, 5 

liime 0 ,, 8 

Silicu 1 „ 25 

Carbon di- > 


•V I Huno ur i j'* 

( nearly 80 . ) 
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Phosphoric 

anhydride 
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5 ,, 20 0 „ 5 


Main com- 
position 
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greater or 
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tuie of siU- 
cious 01 
quartzosc 
matter, and 
sometimes a 
little clay or 
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minous gan- 
guc. 
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with more 
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caithy and 
clayey mat- 
ter. 


Funic and 
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ter and gan- 
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Oto 5 
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nates, and a 
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2 „ 25 
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bonato dis-l 
sominated 
through a 
clayey mass, 
tlic former 
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ing in the 
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worked. 


ncssce, aud Alabama ; many other deposits, however, exist, this 
class of ore being very widely spread ; thus it is found in some 
ouantitv in Cornwall (Ilcslormel), Brixliam, Ayrsliirc, Glamovgan- 
sWe, North Wales, tbo Isle of Man, llio Erzgebirge, Eussin, 
Spain, &c. Tljcmatitic ores are usually found in tlie older geological 
formations, especially the Huronian, Oambrinn, Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous rooks; in many cases they are distinctly of sedi- 
mentary cliaraolor, i.e., they have obviously been deposited by 
aqueous agency. Some deposits have probably been originally 
thrown down either as ferric oxide detritus from the abraRion of 
rocks, &c., conlainmg fciTUgiiious matter, or as hydiutcd oxide from 
the oxidation of water containing fcirons carhonnte in solution, llic 
ochreous deposits thus formed liaviiig been rendered iriore or less 
completely anhydrous and indurated by tho long-continued' cfiect 
of pressure and tho conduction of the internal heat of the earth to 
them. Tho Cumberland htcmalite largely occui'S in pockets in 
Carboniferous Limestone, and has doubtlc'ss been produced by tlie 
latter kind of agency, the cavities of the limestone rock becoming 
gradually filled up by the deposition of iron oxide. Bed sandstones, 
on the other hand, represent deposits of ferric oxide thrown down 
simultaneously with much saud ; whilst the earthy varieties of 
liaimatite have probably been less indurated by heat and pressure, 
and wore doubtless fonned by deposition from water containing 
clayey matters in suspension to a greater or lesser extent. Tho 
Alabama deposits exhibit distinct stratification, forming n bed be- 
tween the Coal Measures and the Devonian Limestone upwards of 
100 feet in thickness, and several square miles in extent. In Coiu- 
wall, North Wales, and especially in the Lake Superior and 
ilissouri districts, the hreinatitic deposits form large veins and lodes. 
The specular ores of Elba, Sweden, Missouri, and elsewhere usually 
occur ns massive deposits ; portions of the latter occasionally .show 
the passage of spathosc oro into specular ore (Siiohis), suggesting the 
effect of heat accompanied by oxidizing action. Occasionally brown 
luematito is found passing into red, indicating gradual dehydration 
more complete in one portion of tho deposit tlinii in another. The 
following analyses illustrate tho composition of some hnanatitc.s: — 


DIverstone Afilran 
Kcd Jlokta 
Utcmatltc. Ore. 


Jled hsanatita ores (iuclu^ng secular ore or fcroUgiste and mica- 
cco us ore) vary considerably in their external appearance ; the variety 
known os “ kidney ore ” is well exemplified by the Cumberland de- 
posits, Md constitutes dark brownish-red botryoidal and reniform 
concretions, occasionally uith a considerable amount of .smoothness 
and lustre externally, and of crystalline frequently radiating struc- 
ture ; softer varieties are known as “red ochre” and “puddlera’ 
ore,’ owing to their use for “fettling” puddling furnaces and as 
pigments, aud are of unctuous consistency almost earthy in 
character. ‘ ‘ Specular ore ” is a hard well-crystallized form, deriv- 
ing its name from the brightness of the surface of its crystals, which 
appear dark grey or black by lefiected light: this variety is well 
exemplified by the Elba ore ; its specific gravity is near 6*0, tlie 
crystalline m-stem being the hexagonal. “ Titaniferous iron oro” 
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present may on the other hand be re- 
^ which half of the iron is replaced by 

ritoiiium ; whiUt some of the ferrous iron is frequently replaced by 

X; of “°?®i ' T ’’ i® “’ystallL sca> substauc^ 

llo,-v sufficient biilJ^ianoy, forms a good pigment for iron- 

^aruleliffimatiLaroconsider- 
and sulphur; various hffimatitio deposits 
1 kavo l>een found by tho wiiter and othere to 

spXi sometimes to the extent of 

eralparts rfer cent, of that element in relation to the iron • whilst 

hiematite beds The eWef 

haematitic Dies worlred arc those from Cumberland and North Lan- 
rashire (Wv^ston, Furness, Wliitehaven, &c.) ; from Sweden and 
Nonyay (Daftarlsberg, IJt^ &o.); from Liege, Saxony, the Harz 
S esia, and Austria; from Elba and Brazil (specular ore); and from 
Missoun (Iro£ Mountain, Pilot luiob), Lake Superior, oS Ten- 


nasmaiiie ^luciuaing gouiiie, dvwnuc, oog iron ore, 
laJceorc^ &c.) varies even more in appearance and chaiacter than 
red lirematitC) and is found of the most varied degrees of purity. 
!BIany deposit have been apparently formed by the alteration of 
argillaceous ferrous carbonate ; others form supcriiciol sandy beds 
produced by the doj^sition of oobreous matters Ix^om solution either 
by purely chomiem action, such as tho oxidation of dissolved 
feiTous carbonate, or by the action of organized beings, especially 
Diaiomacess, As a rule mticb earthy matters are contained in this 
class of ores, together with considerable amounts of sulphur end 
pJ^Bsphorus ; certain deposits found in Spain and Afiica (Bilbao 
an(^ Marbella ores, &c,) are, liowever, often consideiabl}^ free from 
these objectionable ingredients. Usually, brown lifcmatites am dis- 
tinctly ot sedimentary character, forming lleds ; but they often occur 
also as veins, especially in the older formations, doubtless deposited 
(often along witu other minerals, copper ores) from water flow- 
ing througli the cracks and crevices of tiic rocks. Sometimes the 
brown colour is much lightened, tlio tint being almost red and some- 
times even yellow. In texture these ores usually differ considerably 
from the more compact kinds of red hsematitc, being cindeiy, eartliy, 
or sandy in character, and only comparatively rarely massive, save 
when they have been subjected to indurating and compressing influ- 
ences since tbeir deposition, in which case^ they have usually lost 
water and become partially converted into sometliing more like red 
hsematitc. ^ Sometimes a definitely crystallized bj^drate, FooOsiHgO 
(gothite), is found ; scaly mincmls of tho same composition have 
also been d^cribed under the names of lci>idocrocite, &o. The 
larger deposits of blown hcematitc are found in the Secondary and 
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‘ • iJi*»gii*^mni, m and calcium carbonates, frequently occurs 

' 0 * 1 - cmtaliu*'d either b^’ it^lf as sidni^c or with laxge intermixture of 
tnc or the other of thc<e valts ; when manganese is present to an\ 

! i-Vt conydcnil Ic extent, the ores arc more especially suitable for th« 
j productsori 01 «Tixegcl£Lv.ii and f'rTO-m&n^e=^ especiallv when 

J they wntain little or no pho-pLorus. In Great Britain tfie chit/ 

d* jfO'its an* tho-e of IVeardale (Carboniferons Limestone), Alston 

^loor {Ctmit* rhnd), Brendon hills (Somerset), and Exmoor fDeron- 
, . . , \ frwncntl.v show passage of the mineral into brown 

t* - J Ji;*.in2iitc by oxidation through accc:;o of air and moisture. Large 

j rrr.->irc drjocits are found in Gennanv (Stahlberg near ilusen, 

c^hinirlo I €‘*tphalia), Styria (Eisenerr), Tliurinsla, and Carinthia, mostly in 


sulphur, whence they ar» 
d malleable iron, steel, and 
of notably less density than 
lally posseting a specific 
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(r.-p-tallin** «^:hi‘t«, fi^^ddiorf?/-?', ^/orth Ar/icrii 

(I/iaMijnn <-mn\ th** Cral inounhiin*; (dokritic iK-irjihyry), and 
Mexir o (Cerm r\nilo--ft*lsjiithio jK>qd:yr;jV J v.hil'St considerable 
amount s*ire aUo founl in ^m»*what more rc^'tnt fonnition'?, c.r/ , 
in nedmont (Tmv-p./Ib — talco^e fohi-ts and dtdomitc'), Spain, 
northern india, and S'ixonv(Be*^pt.'‘}mb»I); in Endandonlycora- 
l*.amth“ely small quantitiesare found, note My at Ko^tkk* (Yorfchire) 
and Brent and Dirtmoor fDeyoii'‘hin.*). The ininei of Bannemora 
(srouth^m Sr.odtn) and Gfllivam iSwcdkh LapHnd) rre of peat 
antiquity. Ui^ iron proince^l from the ore thence bdng of the 

finest quality (jnrtly owint: to the urc of charcoal in «roclGng); the 
Indian miii'ac have al^o Iv^n a Koarcv of wootz for «ome two 
thousand years at v.hikt the Tiarcrsolla deposits bare been 
worked from time irnm* inoriaL Xotable amounts of magnetic ore 
also occur in rarious /nrts of France, Germany. Spain. Portugal, 
ICorth Africa, Greece, An.nralia, and Braxil; whilst in Xew Zealand 
(Taranaki), as also in the Bay of Xaple^ and e-sjKreially along the 
north-east coast of BritL«h America and J-nbrador, cnoniioos quan- 
tities of _ “ iron sand *’ occur along the b*^ach, derived from the dis- 
integration of rocks <Mn mining crystalline magnetic oxide of iron 
(usually more or less titaniferous); this variety of magnetic oxide is 
capable of resisting indefinitely the oxidiangciTcct of air and water, 
and from its hardness and density l>€Comcs mechanically separated 
from the fclspathic and silicious ijorticles of matrix simultaneously 
formed during the erosion of the rocks ; oaring to its great freedom 
from sulphur and phosphorus it Is practicable to obtain from it (by 
the aid of charcoal) the finest qualities of iron. It has been sup- 
posed by some that the presence of titanium in the ore communi- 
cates social qualities to the steel thence prepared; but evidence in 
proof of this is requisitCj inasmuch as it seems that the titanium 
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Clni/ Irtnisiofpn. — ^Vhen ferrous carbonate occurs largely mixed 
with clayey matter, the cxystalline structure is usually non-apparent; 
frequently so ma(^ calcium carbonate is also present as to make the 
ores useless for smelting purposes except when intermixed with 
others, the calcareous matter then serving as flex; nodules of this 
poor or “ lean ’* ironstone found in the l^ndon clay and elsewhere 
are, however, largely used in the manufacture of cements, and hence 
are often ^own as s'on 65 . The largest deposits of clay iron- 

stone arc found in the Coal pleasures, and often exhibit distinct 
stratification, fossils being not nnfreqnently met with, especially in 
the nodular varieties; Viaddjaxvi ores (layers of ironstone and clay 
alternating with coaly matter) are la^ly found in Staffordshin^ 
Vales, and Scotland, and to some extent in the Bhenish and Vest- 
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plialian coalfields and in Ohio, \nien carbonaceous matter is not 
present in any considerable quantity, clay ironstone forms a dark 
bluish-fney or gresTsh-yellow mass, sometimes forming layers of 
nodules, sometimes distinctly bedded deposits of large area, c-jr., the 
Cleveland beds of Korth Yorkshire, the ores of Glamorganshire, 
Shropshire, Derbyshire, France, IVestphali^ and various parts 
of the United States, notably Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Curiously, although an oidinarj' con- 
comitant of coalfields, clay ironstone is almost entirely abrent from 
the Coal lleasures of Durham and Northumberland. In many 
localities clav ironstone has become so changed by omdizing and 
hydrating influences as to contain but little ferrous carbonate, tlic 
iron being converted into a hydrate, giving to the ore the character of 
a brown hrematite ; tliis is speciaUy noticeable in tho Isorthamp- 
tonshire deposits, most of which are usuaUy classed as brotm 
hifimatite, although containing some amount of carbonate, whilst 
occa.«ionalIv ferrous carbonate is found in them having undergone 
but little alteration, and forming a clay ironstone closely resembling 
that of Cleveland- As a rule Coal-Measure ironstones are somewhat 
lii"hly pbosphorized ; this is especially noticeable with the Cleve- 
land ore, which usually yields on smelting a pig iron containing 
between 1 and 2 parts of pho^horus per 100 of iron. The following 
table illustrates the composition of some of the more imi»ortaut clay 
ironstone deposits : — 


Chnractcr of ( 
Ore and -J 
Locality.... ( 

A^e^3?c 

Scotch 

Blackband. 

Dudley 

Ore, 

Stafford- 

shire. 

Cleveland 
Ore, North 
Yorkshire. 

Dowlais, 

South 

AValcs. 

Abcr- 

com 

Black- 

bond. 

Blue Ore, 
Hanging 
Rodv, 
Ohio. 

Analys: 

Colquhoim 

Dick. 

Pattinson. 

Riley. 

RatclifTc. 

Worailey. 

Ferric o^Ide 

10 

013 

2 CO 


4-10 

13-51 

Fprmn^ .. 

40 0 

40 30 

3S06 

44-29 

43-37 

42-4S 

1 Alnmina S'O 

1'44 

4-80 

0-74 

5*02 

1-13 

0-45 

1-50 

6 05 

013 

0*59 

Lime 

4-0 

076 

7*77 

3 06 

300 

3-43 

Ma^Ot^sla 

4-0 

0 04 

4-16 

3 73 

0-25 

1-00 

Silica 

80 

10-20 

10-36 

1301 

2 SO 

7-52 

Phosphonc > 
anhvdride >’ “ 

... 

0-74 

1-07 

0 42 

trace 

0 35 

Carbonic do ... . 

S’O 

30-44 

22-00 1 

3248 

30.50 

30-76 

Sulphur 

OTj 

0-07 

0-14 

... 

1-S3 

015 

Water 

\ o.-> 

1-33 

4*45 

1-43 

031 

... 

Oi^anic m itrcr... 

oO 

1T4 


0-55 

6-25 1 

... 

Pota&h and soda 

... 


trace 

0-14 

0-32 I 

^ ... 


KhiO 

\ OS 43 

07-27 

100-51 

100 23 

90 92 

Total metallic^ 
iron > 

32-0 

1 

1 

j 36-14 

31-42 

34-72 

36 40 

41-89 


Pijritcs . — As alieady stated, pyrites is never used directly by the 
smelter as a source of iron ; but tbe residue left after burning 
pyrites to make vitriol and extracting copper from tbe residue by 
Henderson’s process consists almost entirely of ferric oxide, and 
from its physical characters is valuable as fettling for puddling 
furnaces ; so that the iron contained in the pyrites ultimately 
becomes lain:ely reduced to the metallic state, either in the puddlin" 
funiacc itself, orsuhseq^uentlj'fiom the tap cinder produced therein 
on its being smelted in combination with otlier ores. The cupreous 
pyrites of Spain and Portugal (Huelva and Tharsis ores), and certain 
other analogous substances from other countries, containing hut little 
silicious matter or other ingredients besides iron, sidphur, and 
copper, aie in consequence largely used by vitriol makers. The fol- 
louingtableillnstratestheaverage comporition of Huelva andThareis 
ores before burning and sul^sequently, and also of tbe “purple 
ore *’ or “ blue billy ” left when the copper has been almost entirely 
extracted (together with quantities of silver and gold, relatively 
small, hut ahsolutel}' sufficiently great to be a distinct source of 
profit) by conversion into chlori^le by heating in contact with air 
with sodium chloride and lixiviation of the product, the “iiurple 
ore ** remaining nndissolved : — 
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Raw Ores. 

Aftei pas^ 
ing through 
the p> rites 
kilns. 

Dr}- Purple Ore. 

1 1 

Anal>«t I CLipham.] 

! 

Alder 

right. 

Alder 

Wright. 

J. A. 
Piiltips. 

Snclns. 

Imn.. 

41-02 

47-.50 

4-2! 

0-33 

0-2-2 

,l 3-40 

' 

[ 

Average. 

44-2S 

40*07 

2-75 

0-33 

traces 

, 2 34 

i’-is 

Average. 


0*32 

0-30 

0-75 

4-02 

94-51 

absent 

0-10 

Sulphur 

Copper. 

Arsenic 

u . U-3U 

a 0 J 0-20 

••• J ••• 

Zinc 

Lead...., 

! Silica, qiurtz, and 
\ 5-ab^tanct'' in- 

soluble in acids.... 

Ferric ovide 

Phosphoms- 
Lime, sc-da, Ac 

j 

... 

f 

... ^ 

3-0 

00*0 

1 b 

... 

0*75 

asstilphate 

2 11 

'>6-00 

absent 

0-50 

1 

ino*00 1 100-f>l 1 100-0 

: 99-0*2 

100 00 


A valuable report on the character of various British iron ores is 
to be found in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1871, 
whilst numerous analyses and descriptions of ores front almost all 
parts of the world are given in the volumes published during the 
last ten years or so- 

6. A 7 ialys{s of Iron Ores and of Metallic Iron and Steel. 
—The analysis of iron ores by the “dry mfethod" (fusing 
with reducing agents, such as powdered charcoal, and suit- 
able fluxes, and weighing the button of cast iron produced) 
has the advantage of giving in a comparatively short time 
a notion both of the amount of iron contained in the ore 
and of the presence or absence of phosphorus, manganese, 
&c, (judged of by the physical characters of the button), 
but has little to recommend it on the score of minute 
accuracy. Tlie results are usually in excess of the iron 
actually present by to -puTiJ account of the button 
containing carbon, &c. ; whilst it docs nob by any means 
necessarily foBow that the reduction of a given ore on the 
small scale in a crucible and on the large scale in a furnace 
will produce a metal of the same cliaracters in each case. 
Accordingly the “wet method’^ of analysis (solution in 
appropriate solvents and separation of the various constitu- 
ents from one another or other treatment equivalent there- 
to) is ordinarily i^referred. 

The ore, after being finely pulverized and sifted, &c., and repre- 
senting a fair average sample of the material operated on, is dissolved 
ill hj'drochloric acid (if this fails by itself to produce ready solu- 
tion, the 01 e may be heated to n low red heat m hydrogen so as to 
reduce to the metallic stale, and then dissolved in hydrochloric acid); 
the ferric salt present is then reduced to tlie fenous state by nascent 
hydrogen (evolved hy adding fragments of pure zinc or other reduc- 
ing agents, such as sulphur dioxide), and the amount of iron con- 
tained in the fluid dctciinined either by adding a standard solution 
of potassium permanganate to the diluted fluid until a pink tint just 
appears (Maiguerite), or h}' adding standard potassium dicliromatc 
solution until a drop of fluid just censes to fonu a blue precipitate 
or greenish colour ivith potassium ferricyaiiide (Penny) ; the oxygen 
communicated by tho test fluid being* known from the volume of 
liquid consumed, the amount of iron peroxidized is known. 'When 
the ores contain iron in both the ferrous and fenfe states, and the 
amount of each is required to be determined, the ore is boiled with 
hydrocliloric acid, and the ferrous salt determined in one part of the 
solution, and the total iron in another portion. If the iron exist 
wholly orpartiallj’ as carbonate, tbe amount of carbon dioxide may 
be determmed by treating the finely pulverized ore with sulphuiic 
acid in a suitably constructed apparatus, and weighing the appar- 
atus after the (completely dried) gas has been wholly removed, or by 
j absorbing the evolved gas in ammonia, boiling with calcium chloride, 
and weigliing the precipitated calcium carbonate, a correction being 
made by means of a blank experiment for anj* ammonium carbonate 
originally present in the ammonia solution, or formed by absorption 
of carbonic acid from the air during the operation. Manganese is 
conveniently determined hy dissolving the ore, pei oxidizing if 
necessary, rendering nearl\" neutral, and boiling with sodium or 
ammonium acetate, whereby all iron and alumina pi-esent ai e tliroivn 
down as basic acetates, carrying vdtlx them all the phosphoric acid 
which is in solution ; to this filtrate bromine is added (or it is 
saturated with clilorine), and tlie whole allowed to stand in not 
too cold a place for some hours,' when the manganese is precipitated 
as a hydrated dioxide, or oxide approaching in composition thereto, 
which is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed as Iiln ,04 ; when 
more than a trace of manganese is present it may be determined 
volmnetrically by several methods, €,g., Pattinson’s, consisting of 
addition of ferric chloride if the iron present is not already present 
in larger quantity than the manganese, of bromine water or calcium 
hypochlorite, andflnally of fresUy precipitated calcium carbomtCj the 
liquid being at a temperature of GO* — 70* C. ; tho precipitate thrown 
down contains all the manganese os ilnOo (Pathnson, Ghent. Soc, 
Joimial, 1879 l_Tra7isaciia7is‘], p. 365), which may be estimated by 
dissolving with dilute sulphuric acid and a knoivn amount of stand- 
ard ferrous sulphate solution, and dctei mining the iron which 
remains unoxidized by the llnOj. Kessler {Zcitsch. Anal. Chcmic, 
1879, 18, part L) employs an analogous method for manganese 
determination, adding zinc chloride and bromine, boiling for a long 
time to ensure that all the manganese is precipitated as^InOs, and 
finally dissolving in solution of antimoiiious chloride in hydrochloric 
acid, and titratmg the non-perchloiinated antimony' hy peiman- 
ganate. Alder Wright and Menko {Cham. Soc. Journal, ISSQ 
[Transaction^, jL 22) find that Pattinson's process gives moic satis- 
factory results if zinc is present as well ns non in the preciintation 
of the manganese as ilnOj, the foimation of oxides of manganese lower 
than HuOa and of permanganate (which may sometimes otlieiwise 
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occur and cause error) being thus avoided ; whilst they also find 
that a modification of a method originally due to Gnyard (prccipita* 
tion of manganese as MnO. by the addition of permanganate) uill 
give good results provided that a zinc salt bo added to ensure the 
Formation of aVnO„ only, and that the amount of free acid bo not too 
meat. When it is reqnucd to determine the alumina dissolved by the 
acid employed to act on the original ore, the phosphoric acid in the 
total prccipitatetlirown down by the aectato treatmentfor the cstuna- 
tion of manganese gravimetrically may bo determined ; subtracting 
this and the Fe.Oj from the weight of the precipitate, the A\, 0 . is 
approximatciy known ; or the alumina may bo separated by other 
processes, c.g , use of caustic soda, &c. Sulphuric acid, if present 


mined bv rasing luo ore wica sooxiwu auu ^ 

cniciblc, and determining tlio total sulnliate fonned, the sul- 
phate existing as such in tlie ore being subtracted. r7iosj}ho)'us 
may be detennined by dissolving tlio ore in aqua regia (usually 
the phosphorus exists as phosphate, and is wholly dissolved by 
hvdrochloiic acid), precipitating the phosplionc acid (best after 
separation of dissolved sihea by ovapoiation to dtyiicss and re-solu- 
tion in dilute acid) in combination with part of the iion, by reduc- 
ing most but not all the iron to the ferrous state, and then 
precipitating the fcnic iron and phosplioiic acid by boiling with 
an acetate; tho precipitate is finally convcitcd into magnesium 
pyropho^diale by solution in hydrochloric acid, addition of citiic 
acid (less conveniently tartaric acid), ammonia, and magnesia liquor, 
and ignition of tho precipitate collected after standing tucnty-foui 
hours ; Eggcrte’suicthodof determining phosphoric acid is, however, 
more suit^le for tlio estimation of minute quantities, this depending 
on the precipitation by molvbdic acid of a peculiar yellow crystaluno 

phosphomolybdttteofhmmoniumonbnngmgtogDtherthophospUouc 

acid solution (from which dissolved silica has been removed by 
evaporation to dryness) and excess of molybdato of ammonium solu- 
tion supersaturated with nitric acid. Cahiitvt and wnynwnrei are 
convemenily determined in the filtrate from the b^ic acetare ana 
phosphate of iron and alumina thrown down in the scpatalion of 
manganese gravimetrically, the filtrate from the precipitatcu man- 
ganese dioxide being employed, the calcium being first p^ipita^l 
as oxalate, and tben the magnesium as ammomo-phosphate ; or the 
ferric oxide and alumina may l>o thrown down by ammonia itee from 
carbonate, and the filtrate employed. Jlijgros^c icat^ and oidi- 
narv 7 noistitrc arc dotcriniiicd by dryiugatlOO , and noting the 
of a eight ; whilst combined neater is subsequently aetcimmea by 
- ■ * ’ ' • - - tlnougb which dry air is aspirated, the 


asbestos filter, and burning in oxygen, piofeiably uitli lead chiomato 
I in the frent of tho tube, to prevent chlorine oi bremiuc vapours, &c. , 
passiiig over, should the precipitate contain (through msufficient 
washing, icc.) substances which may ev 61 \e chloiine or bromine. 
Copper sulphate leaves behind an amount of copxjer equivalent to 
the iron dissolved ; this covcis up the finely divided pai tides of 
carbon, and diminishes tlie chance of pyrophoiic oxidation and con- 



fer or iwi a gmss xou uu iiio uuu is uissoiveu. eyi 

dissolves the lion by making it the positive pole of a ueak galranio 
current glassing through hydiochloiic acid. Fresenms detcimincs 
the " combined caibon directly b}' dissolmg m hvdiochloiic 
acid, passing the evolved hydrogen and eaxhuretted hydiogen ovei 
red-hot copper oxide, and deteiiuining the carbon dioxide foimiHl 
by absoxption in potadi as usual ; if much sulphur is present, 
lead clu ornate should he employed to avoid en^rs due to formation 
of sulphur dioxide ; if tho amount of combined” carbon is large, 
liquid non-volatiie hydipcnibons are apt tobefoimed, uliich causes 
the method to yield too low a result. Ullgren determines the total 
carbon by oxidation to CO, in the net uay with chromic and sul- 
phuric acids of the residue left after treatment with coppei chloiide 
or bromine ; the results are apt to be too low, owing to incomplete 
oxidation of the graphite. KegnauU determines the total carbon 
by heating the finely powdered metal inth copper oxide oi load 
chromate, and absorbing tho CO, pioducedhy potash ; by passing 
air over tho finely divided uictnl at a low led heat, and when the 
oxidation is nearly complete finishing the operation in oxjgen at a 
someirliat liighcr temperature, the^ use of copiicr oxide or lead 
chromate is icndcred unnecessaiy ; if too high a temperature and 
oxygen ho employed at firet, there is risk of foiming fusible ^6304 and 
of enclosing poi tions of carbonized unoxidizcd metal within a coating 
of that substance, which moie or less protects it from ^e action ot 
the oxygen, and tends to decrease the amount of CO* collected 
Eggertz determines tho '‘combined” caibon in steel by solurion of 
a^iown amount of borings or filings in a knoivn amount of iiitiic 
acid, and comparison of the fluid as regaids its colour with a simi- 
lar solution prepaied from steel of a knonm carbon P®reentage, or 
with a series of solutions of cainmcl made so as to exhibit the same 
tints as those yielded by steels of knomi caibon peiccntage when 
treated in this nay. The principle of the method depends on the 
formation of soluble humus-like caibon compounds by the action ot 
the nitric acid, probably analogous to tlio vegetable coloiu ingmatter 
of peaty w ater. Opinions diller n idcly amongst chemists as to tlvo 
absolute accuracy of the method for Rcneral 
Dspcciallv where nothing is known of the precise details of the mode 
of^munu^acturoof the steel; hutfora uorkslahonitoiy, uheies^cii 
is aud vrheie it is only icauired to compara o>»o spe— 

of steel ivith anothei one prepared in the same way hut haiwr (the 

steels b g , xl--. AAf-ll/ttf TtAmnntnfWS heilliT 


w*. - 

heating to icdncss in a tube thiouf;^* — — -x 

issuing gases passing thiough n drying tube to absorb 
evolved ; if nothing hut water is lost on ignri'on, 
lost may be directly determined without collecting the water. 

Tffanic (Kcfdc, cbfo?fic irojistonc^ eom^dex sthcates^ &c., aro oueu 

contained in Wio substance left uudissolvcd by acid ; for the mooes . , 

of determination and analysis of S Sjft^Llntions lepreseutinc the lower carbon percentages being 

the determination of the obtained by diluting th^ fluid proportionately), the method is 

we«ent and mrtiv dissolved bv the acid, kc., the reader is lerenea ootam ^ ^ y „ t;,nn under analonous ciicuni- 

to largei treatises, in which alloare to he found numerous methods 
of analysis other than those hiieny indicated 
The analysis of iron and steel is carried out on 
lines as that of iron ores. The metal being dissolved m 
or aqua regia, phosphoric acid is separated as above . , • 

usually by Eggertz’s process, tlio acid solution being v y 
evaporated to Sryn'ess and treated wth dilute ,7 ’ 

M Inch leaves behind silica fonned from the silicon P}esent, ? 
and slag-, after ignition to burn off graphite, . 

out by sodium carbonato solution and the residual S » 

in this way, however, more silica is 

sents the silicon originally picsent, as the silicates of tho s _ • 
apt to ho moie or less attaiked by the acid ; a better 
tile deteiwination of the slag is to dissolve the unn in h™® ^ 
iodine water, or by means of copper diloiide (or mixed ®°PI*' ® 
phate and ammonium chloride solution), which gives riM to cupro^ 

Siloride, dissolved out by heating; the slag is ««« 
und may be weighed after boiling with sodium 
in the united sodium caibonate and bromine solutions ^®™fi . 

mined, the silicon is leadily calcdahlc.. Nanga^sc^ ItSd 
inst as in the case of ores. “ ®®ll'’®"*®,"‘^'y,„,®:®j^es 

by treating nith liydrooliloric acid, and leading the 
throno-li a rolution of lead or silver or some analogous mew, m 
toally converting the precipitated sulphide 

or by dissolring in aqua regia, evajjomtang, and convening tn 
sttlnUmic acid round into banuni sulphate : this method 


obtained bv diluting the fluid proponimmw;, 


I quantity of pliospnoi US ire * x^^xtrogeni^deiftr* 



fiululLUiic acitt louim luio uu»uiu 

gives lower values than the others, banuinsulpliate not precipi 

rating readily from very dilute highly arid solutions fho so- 

Sled "comLcd” carlo, i is found by f ‘®™3 h/&o- 
1^ TiTidissolvcd during the troatmont of the metal -nun nj'^u 
luorifS (by wlleoW and bmning to 00* in 


UlUlU. vauuuiMs**, - c 

for and separated by special met 
must be consulted. ^ 

in. Exteaction of Ieos FEOM its OeE3. 
7 Hislorv of the Manufacture of Iron and 
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implements manufactured in prehistoric times are so 
numerous sa to leave no room for doubt as to the extreme 
antiquity of the use of that metal instead of the yet earlier 
stone implements of primeval man. There is every reason to 
believe that the earliest methods of iron smelting essentially 
consisted in placing lumps of ore in a fire of wood or char- 
coal, and, after the lapse of a sufficient length of time to 
permit of their more or less complete reduction, hammer- 
ing the mass of spongy metal thus formed ; so that what 
is*known as the “Catalan forge” of modern times is but 
a comparatively slight modification of and improvement 
upon the oldest metallurgical appliances for the extraction 
of iron, the main difference being in the size of^ the 
apparatus and the use of an artificial air blast. Tradition 
aggions a very remote period to the first discovery of the 
possibility of extracting iron or crude steel from its 
ores, Tubal Cain (who has been compared with Vulcan) 
being the first name mentioned in connexion with the 
metallurgy of this substance. In the time of the Assyrians 
iron appears to have been in somewhat extensive use, saws, 
knives, and other analogous tools having been found by 
Layard at Nineveh, many of which are very similar to those 
in use at the present day. Both Homer and Hesiod refer 
to the forging of iron, whilst the hardening and tempering 
of steel also appear to have been operations in common use 
amongst the early Greeks; indeed the employment of a 
rough kind of bellows for the forging of tools (probably 
of iron) is figured in Egyptian sculpture of 1500 years and 
upwards B.C., — the inflation being accomplished by the aid 
of cords worked by the hand, whilst the pressure of the 
foot caused the expulsion of the air thus drawn in, much 
in the same way as is still practised by some almost savage 
Eastern nations, e.g., the Burmese, In the time of Pliny 
(about 50 A.D.) the existence of large masses of iron ore in 
Spain, Elba, Styria, and elsewhere was weE known, these 
minerals being described by him as largely employed in 
the manufacture of iron and steel; whilst evidently the 
conditions requisite to produce the best temper of the latter 
had been carefully examined at that epoch, as he states 
that the qualify of the steel depends on the nature of the 
water used to harden it, and that oE is preferable for small 
articles. Prior to this the discovery of cast iron or cast 
steel appears to have been made, for Aristotle (about 350 
B.c.) describes the preparation of the fused or fritted steely 
iron still prepared in India and known as xoootz, whilst 
Galen refers to catting knives made of this steel, and 
mentions that they are apt to be -brittle through excessive 
hardness. Through the agency of the Homans the manu- 
facture of iron was introduced almost aU over the then 
known world, and into those regions where it had not been 
previously practised; this, however, does not appear to 
ha\^ been the case with Britain, as the use of iron was 
probably known there before the Eonaan invasion j the 
knowledge, however, may very possibly have been originally 
denved from the Romans through the Gauls. 

iron forge or bloomeiy was probably simply 

“n of a hill ; the nppliration^o^ 

..n artihml stream of air doubtless soon followed, the blast befn<» 
cither produced hy the alternate dilatation and compression of a 
bladder orgoat sldns. &c. (as stiU practised in India3dSieml 
or by means of a propelling air through a hoUo “tu£ S S 



ivind and of the nature of 'th“^S wi^ doub^f^ 
improvement, and It. doubtless _an early 
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valvrd single belloT^a is attributed to the 


' a de^OTptwn of the different kinds of ma7' furnace in use 
Borneo and oJier Eastern districts, see Percy’s MttalUtfay, 


Romans in the 4th century by Franquoy ; when these developed 
into 'double-acting bellows is uncertain, although it is known that 
siich bloudng machines were in use in the Harz and elsewhere about 
the beginning of the I7th century. The date of the invention of 
the (romijc (or air blast, due to the fall of water and the carrj'ing 
down of air with it) is also uncertain, but was probably a little later, 
near 1640 (Fran 9 ois) ; its use was probably almost confined to the 
Pyrenees and similar ilistricts where the requisite fall of water Was 
readily obtainable from natural rivulets and tonents. Cj’lindcr 
blowing machines were introduced at the Carron iron-works about 
1760, water-power being usually employed when practicable at that 
period; some twenty or thirty years later, when the steam engine 
came into use, a great impetus was thereby given to , the^ iron 
industry, as to most other trades, owing to the increased facilities 
in all dhcctions given by the inci eased command of power thus 
obtained. The precise date of the introduction of cast iron is 
unloiown ; probably it was an accidentally formed pioduct in the 
first instance, due to the emplojTnent of larger furnaces and 
increased blowing power ; in the 14t!i and 15th centuries it appears 
to have been known, castings of this period made in Sussex 
(especially of tlie later date) being said to be still extant, whilst in 
the 16th century cannon ot some 3 tons weight each were cast by 
Johnson. About the cud of the century the iron-works of Sm^ex 
and neighbouring counties had attained to such dimensions that 
their consumption of timber for fuel became a serious matter, so 
that an Act was passed in Elizabeth’s reign prohibiting their further 
extension. Probably this restriction w'as the cause of attempts 
being made to utilize coal as fuel in iron smelting, a patent for this 
purpose being granted in 1611 to Simon Sturtevant, who, however, 
does not seem to have been successful. Somewdiat later Dud Dudley 
succeeded in producing both cast iron and malleable iron by the aid 
of coke, hut met wuthso much opposition from the charcoal smelters 
that he abandoned the process; a similar result befell Strada^in 
Hainault about the same time; a century later, however, about 
1735, Abraham Darby of Colcbrookdalc reintroduced coke as fuel 
with coniplete success. About 1766-1784 groat improvements in the 
mode of working malleable iron and of transforming cast iron into 
wTOUght iron w’erc introduced, partly h}* Tliomas Cranage of Cok- 
brookdale, and Peter Onions, hut more particularly by Henry Cort, 
who patented the use of grooved rolls so as to s\ipci'se5e hammering 
in 1783, and of tlie puddling forge in 1784. Since the invention of 
puddling, and its improvement by Rogers by the introduction of 
iron instead of sand bottoms, the main improvements in the iron 
manufacture arc the use of the hot blast instead of cold air, due to 
Heilson, and patented in 1828 ; the employment of the Avaste gases 
from blast furnaces for raising steam, &c. (and subsequently for 
superheating the blast), first patented by Aubertot in France in 
1811, and subseqiiently largely employed in most iron-producing 
districts, Scotland and Stafibr^birc excepted ; tlic invention of the 
steam hammer by Is asmyth, patented iu 1842 ; and the introdncliou 
of the Bessemer-Mushet process for sted. making (1856) by blowing 
air through molten cast iron so as to bum out the caibon,"and then 
adding spiegeleisen so as to produce a metal of any required degree 
of carbonization. In cver^' department of the iron industr}*, how- 
ever, numerous improvements have been made, amongst whidi 
must be specially mentioned the Siemens regenerative furnace and 
gas producer, and the improved processes for making sted thence 
1 esulting ; the use of machinery in lieu of hand labour for puddling, 
introduced at first unsuccessfully by Tooth and Menelau^ and 
several others, hut brought to a considerable degree of practical suc- 
cess by Dank^ Crumpton, and others ; the casting of sted under 
great pressure, due to Sir Joseph Whitworth ; the application of 
waste gases and the Siemens regenerative piinciple to the super- 
heating of the blast by the Cowper-Siemens and AVliitwell stoves ; 
and the recently introduced improvements in Bessemerizing due to 
Snelus and to Thomas and Gilchrist, Avherehy even highly phos- 
phorized pig is rendered capable of furnishing a fairly good quality 
of steel.- 

8. General Classificaiion of Methods employed for the 
JExtraetion of Iron from its Ores . — Tie various modeni 
developments of the earliest methods of iron extraction, 
consisting of the heating of iron ores with fuek until more 
or less complete reduction was brought about, and hammer- 
ing the mass, may be conveniently divided into four classes, 
viz.: — (1) those in which cast iron is produced by a smelting 
process (§§ 9-21), and subsequently transformed into steel 
or wrought iron by decarbonizing the resulting pig iron 
(§§ 22—28) ; (2) those in which malleable iron or steel is 
obtained direct from the ore at one operation without 

“ A kngtby series of papers on the ** History of Modem Invention 
m the Manufacture of Iron ” has appeared in /row, 1876 and foUow- 
iug years, from vrhich much detailed information on the subject may 
be obtdned. 
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-ere those of steel mannfactnre by cementsticn and partial 
ecieration by case berdening, together with vanons other 
allied methods of prodneing steel from soft iron: Tvhilst < 
class 4 inclades the EessemerOIushet steel proce^, in 
‘W'hich b!'>TO Bessemer metal is made into Trliat is nsnallj 
Imovrii as ‘‘Bessemer steel “ by incorporating rnth it 
':^pxege!ei5en : and the allied open hearth steel processes, in 
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which Trronght and cast iron are melted np together, or { 

iron is decarbonized in a Siemens hearth and then mixed , , , ' . - * - . - - 
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n*. JlAKrFACrUHE or Ca^^T IkOX . — Jzos SjUXTCfC. 


9- Pr^^ininary Triitrsin-J. of Ow. — Jlany hinds of ore 
*sre onsuitable for nse in the blast fnmsce withont some f 
preliminaiT treatment, — ennsisting either of washing with j 
water and dressing in the ordiimiy way adopted with heevy ; 
minerals to wash out clay. Scc^z weathering by exposure to ! 
air and moistcre for considerable periods of time so as to | 
oxidize pyrites, &a. and wash ont the soluble matters | 
formed : roasting, so as to expel carbon dioxide and water i 
and bum off organic matter, peroxidizing the iron in so | 
-doing ; or a combination of some or all of these processes. * 
Even with such ores as magnetic ironstone calcination is 
usually found to increase the ease with which the ores are j 
subsequently smelted, the lumps being rendered sf^mswhat ! 
pwrons, and hence more readily acted upon : indeed, ^with * 
compact Swedish magnetites previous calcination is indis> | 



! 

to disril off the zinc, and the residue then smelted for * 
spiegeleisen. Certain TV'estphalian and other or^ are ^ 
deprived of sulphur existing as pyrites by roasting in a hiln. ^ 
into which superheated steam is admitted at intervals, 
whereby sulphuretted hydrogen is first formed and subse- • 
anently burnt to sulphur dioxide, whilst the iron of the * 
pjrites is converted into oxide: by using a mixture of 



calcination of iron stone is frequently effected in heaps * 
aualf>nons to those produced in homing of “ballast J 
(clay^ soil) for foundations of houses roads, drc.: a fire j 
cf ihek beinn made, shovelfuls of ironstone are thrown { 








with three firing grates two on one side and one on the other. 
The magnetic ores and quartzose hannahtes of Sweden, Kussia, 
Americarand elsewhere are often calcined in ^estmanus kiln 
(fie 21 Tliis is a iieaily tubular \'ertical kiln slightly diminishing 
in diameter upwards, and fed at the base with waste ^es from the 
blast furnace, together with air for their confbustion ; the ore is thus 
rendered somewdiat less dense than at first, whilst pyrites, when 
present, is decomposed; analogous an-angements are employed in 
many Continental iion-works. Many attempts have been made to 
’ smelt clay ironstone without previous calcination, but as a general 
rule but little saving appeals to be effected, if indeed any at aU is 
brought about ; the value of the small coal and slack saved in the 
roastin" barely, if at all, compensates for %'aiious practical disadvan- 
tages attending the use of raw ore as compared with calcined ores. 
Much the same remarks apply to brown ores, especially when earthy. 
Sevcial methods have been proposed to remove phosiihorus com- 
pounds from ores containing that constituent before smelting them, 
so as to produce a purer metal ; the success of these as manufacturing 
operations, however, has been mostly indifferent, the cost and labour 
involved not being adequately repaid by the results. Amongst 
these processes may be noticed those of Jacobi and Velge ; the 
former places the broken-up ores in tanks, and lixiviates them with 
aqueous solution of sulphurous acid obtained by burning pyrites ; 
in this way phosphates are dissolved out, from which manures may 
be made ; the latter impregnates the ores (premusly calcined) with 
brine, and after drying calcines a"ain, subsequently washing out 
the plioiphate of .sodium produced by water, or preferably water 
containing a little hydrochloric acid. Jacobi’s process has been 
tried on a considerable scale, and apparently could be worked com- 
mercially were it not that, to extract the phosphates thoroughly, 
the ore requires cru-shing to coarse powder, or at least to lumps so 
.small as very materially to interfere with its employment in the blast 
furnace; moreover, whilst calcium phosphate is readily soluble in 
solution of sulphurous acid, ferrous pho.sphate is not soluble in that 
menstruum, and hence is not remored Irom ores containing phos- 
phorus in tliis form. 

The ores being ready for smelting, the next stage in their treat- 
ment consists in subjecting them to the reducing action of carbon 
oxide (and also of carbon), at a temperature gradually' increasing 
as the reduction goes on, until finally the reduced metal melts ; in 
order to piomote the separation of the earthj' impurities of the ore 
from the metal, and to facilitate their fusion, it is requisite cither 
to mix various classes of ores together in .such a fashion that the 
silicious admixtures of the one and the c.alcareous and aluminous 
impurities of the others may jointly be in suitable proportions 
relatively to one another ; or, which is usually more convenient, 
to add calcareous or other matters (in the form of limestone, 
ferruginous clay, aluminous poor iron ores, &c.) to serve as a flux. 
To carry out this_ operation the Mas/ furnace is employed, the ore, 
Ihix, and fuel being charged in at the top of the erection, and air 
being blown in at the base, so that a mixture of carbon oxide and 
nitrogen is fanned at the lower levels, which, passing upwards, 
effects the deoxidation of the ore ; the heat jiioduced at the base 
fuses the reduced iron and the earthy matters, &c., which accumu- 
late in two layers (the former being the heavier), and are drawn 
off from time to time, the one as ca.st or pig iron, into moulds for 
the market, the other as cinder or slag, usually of little or no 
value. Fresh materials are added at the top, so that the furrrace 
works eontinuorrsly. 


10. Fvel . — The fuel employed in iron smelting by means 
of the blast furnace is substantially always one of three 
kinds, viz., raw coal (anthracitic, or more or less bitu- 
minous), coke, or charcoal ; ^ inasmuch, however, as raw 
coal inserted into the mouth of a blast furnace speedily 
becomc.s coked, the combustible matter reaching the tuyere 
level is invariably carbon in a greater or less state of purity. 
The effect of u.sing raw coal instead of coke in the first 
instance is^ chiefly marked as regards the alteration thereby 
produced in the character of the gases in the upper part 
of the furnace, and the consequent alteration in the chemical 
changes taking place, chiefly owing to the presence of 
by drogen and hydrocarbons in much larger proportion. For 
numerous^ other operations in connexion with the metal- 
lurgy of iron, other kinds of fuel are often emploj’ed, 
lignites, turf, wood, ikc. The following analyses will give 
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an idea of the general character of the fuels usually 
employed. In the north of England a very hard variety of 
coke, often known as “ Durham coke,” is made specially 
for iron smelters ; during the production of this, on an 
average about one half of the sulphur originally present 
in the raw coal is expelled, the yield of coke being about 
two-thirds of the coal employed. 
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I “ Busty” and “ Brockwell ” seams, largely used for making blast furnace coke- 
s Yields u good blast himuce coke. \ 

3 Aveiagc of 28 samples of various kinds. 
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1 Exclusive of 2 04 per cent, of ash. 

- Heated to an intense white heat to expel as much ^ olatilc matters as possible; 
similar charcoal prepared at somewhat lower temperatures ictained 10 to pet 
cent, of ox>gcn and hydiogen jointly. 

3 Average coke from “ Busty ” and Brockwell” senms of coal, specially pre- 
pared for blast furnaces. 

, \ 

It is Somewhat difficult to fix on an average value for the 
heat of combustion of coal, great variations being observ- 
able with different classes. The following values of Scheurer 
ICestner and Meunier (Annales de Chim. ei Phys. [4], 21, 
43G, and 26, 80) are calculated after allowing for ash, and 
on the supposition that the carbon dioxide and water 
produced were formed at the ordinary temperature, near 
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Hence average true coal may be taken to have a heat 
of combustion of 9000 when ash free j assuming it to con- 
tain 5 per cent, of ash, 8550 will be the heat produced. 
If aqueous vapour at 20® were formed instead of liquid 
water, assuming average coal to yield 40 per cent of 
aqueous vapour on complete combustion, 0 * 4 x 593 = 237 
heat units lass would be evolved, 593 being the latent heat 
of water at 20® (Kegnault) ; so that 8300 may be taken as 
an approximation to tbe heat of combustion of ordinary 
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coal burnt to carbon dioxide and xratcr vapour at 20“. 
The beat of combustion of cofcc and clmrcoal is somewbat 
less than this : 1 part bv weight of carbon gives out about 
8000 units of beat, so that, if the coke contained 7 5 i>cr 
cent, of asb and no appredable amount of bjrtlrogcn, tbo 
beat of cowbttstiou (burnt to carbon dioxide) would be 

about 7400 (sec ^ 20). , - i n ^ 
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t.tc'san' Jtownri'r, the h.iftl compiet form i« Kss itft'liiy .letcil 
ui^nhvc.irW) ilhwi'h' «o ns topnrvhK-e carljon oxiiic (the rartsui 
Ot the heintt Rssefo.ll thtd is the rfe With JU" sofWT fomi nf 
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that th" greater 'idd *'f •»!* cehc from the coal ii«d in the first 
'm-t-nee i< rwtn{erl>ahnc''l, and .wntni.o* than <onn!crhiianc«l, 
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Coal Tar, 
lias bcon 


'rtn-^At tlie IV^andotte JJoIIinj; Mills, Micliipn, coal tar 
•lisa VL’ 4< employed as fuel, being injected into the pudSing furnace 
to )*e lieated by xnenns of a jet of superheated steam, niucli carries 
TTith Yt A certain amount of atmospheric air, the princinle being 
much the same as that of firing tar-stills \rith waste naphtna. The 
sttam at a pressure of four atmospheres (60 lb per inch) is super- 
heated by forcing through a coil in the e-rit flue of the thmace, 
wlieicby St is raised to a red heat, and issues fit)in a or inch 
nozzle into an opening at the level of nhat would be the bridge 
wuTC ihe ordmaij” firehole employed, the tar dripping down into 
tlie oponing, and the air drann in tlioreat licing impelled onwards 
by the jet Bo ns to fill the whole furnace with Hanic. 


applied in much the 

'^awe way as the abore-dcscribed. Experiments at Pittsburg 
indicated that for puddling and steel melting furnaces this fuw 
nnsnered well, a consumption of a gallon of benzoline used in this 
way ])Toduc}ng tlie licating eficct of several times its weight of coal 
burnt in the onlinarj- firc-placc. 

Crude t»ctrnlf*um contains according to Plaggc, 
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Hence its cnlrulntcd heat of comb««!tion is about 11,300 per unit 
weight of substance burnt (i c., 1 part by weight, on combustion 
to carbon dioxide and fnrrf^'r, mil give out heat enough to rwse 
the temrirmture of Il.sno mrts of svater 1 " C.), or coiisidcrabh: 
in excess of that of charcoal and cohe ; if burnt to caibon dioxide 
and s/rma, the heat evolved by petroleum will be some 6 per 
cent, less, or J 0 r< 500 , that of coal being 8300 on an aver^ as 
stated wlKive. At the EamcsIron-VToThs Titusville, Pcnn^lvania, 
iw-troleiim is allowed to trickle over a series of shelves in a cham- 
Ur through whirh highly .Mijw'rhcatcd steam pa«cs; the current 
of combustible xawut produced is u«cd Sor Tchcating and puddling 
fumaoc-s with the rrsult of employing thirtv barrels of petrelcnm 
liaily for nii outiiut of iron that uoulJ otbcnn'e require 40 tons 

^^Xaturat Gttr —In I’ciinsylvauia the gas erolred from 
wells and springs into n suhtemnean stratum {some ISOOfeet 
Mow the surface) is largely utiliicd as fuel. One ofthc largest of 
ihX the Dehmalcr IVcIi, some 30 mtks from ftttsburg, wm 
detcHlx-d in 1 S 77 hv Trofessor Laurence Smith as hanng at firrt 
vieWtd eonsuhralilc otnounts of (wtrolcuro, hut then giywg oH 
Jiottog hutps doming IIP mtha\cMtyonT00 feet per second 
, t e rate of about a million cubic feet wr hour, or np'rardsol 
ioo tons daily. In a H pipe at the werf «« pressure was 100 ft 
iicr soimro inch, «o that largo engines were worked by «« ^s 
iumnt nres-sun- alone. TJie illuiiiinating poucr was fhont 

or than half that of good cool gas ; the calorific effect 
wawoncTdlmblv "uS^^ I tlmVof the ^most hitumbous coa 
fwtbht for u eight) on account of the nmcli larger ® 

Sen {fU uni combined), ruddling ““d rcheahng furoac^ 
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0 « n h y.r MX, which 

».r the fc<*ari»jr* of the upiK-rnud amallcr roller ; m thw ^ t 
pc^Tfticllv under control ; the ngitatom cannot ^ ^ 

ehiV from the hopper at n f^renter than that „ 

Sm The sUa^ of !s?«i..g coal-dust falls ' ot^ ".^^r^JVlic 

.erais-rOlviug provided to 



c screw and lerero; or. the coal-dust *«l'Ply JS® 

air blast can be varied. The flame thus produced on 
tftof ftir ami coal (suitably propoHwncd to 

tlvc»^c may be mentioned the following. 



’ 

Pnm<, 
nmlcr Co- 

I>ccJil>nrpv 
W«sltnorc- 
liind Co. 

ITflrrei, 
Hsiler Co jJ 

Ethane 

Olefines 

Marsh gas 

Hydrogen i 

Carl>nri oxide 

Carbon diovide... 

Kitrogcu 

Ovygctt , 

1 

C*llr. 

Onll-n 

CH. 

CO 

COj 

1 S‘X 2 

7:>‘44 

C -10 

trace 

0-34 

'■* .1 

4 '39 
0'56 
% 0‘65 
4-79 
0*26 
0-35 

! 

5-72 

60-12 

33-50 

d ’66 


100-00 

100 00 

100 00 


6-80 

60 27 
22*50 

22X 

7-39 

0*S3 


100-00 


being essentially cheapness of pr^urtioib th ^ 
substances havo to disStion by the 

snd the like, more or 1** naS the Wthe 

1 «■>«“” O' •’■o o**””"™” 
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more lecent formations as a rule, but some considerable ones occur 
among the Coal iMeasures and Carboniferous Lime^one; tbe Oolite, 
Lias^ Jniassic, Greensand, and 'W'ealden formations of England 
cspeciallv Jsorthamptonsliire and adjacent counties), and of France 
(Boulogne and the Ardechc), Luxembourg, Bavaria, and YTiirtembeig, 
contain deposits often' of considerable maCTitude and extent, vrhich 
occasional^ show distinetpassage into red njematite, and often pass- 
ajje of clav ironstone into brown hiematitc. Bc^ and lake ores are 
considered bv Ehrcnberg to be mostly formed by infusorial agency ; 
on the dred^g up of dei>osits of this (occurring in nodules 
aud gTiiuular concretions), a new formation of lumps is often found 
to occur after the lapse of some years. In some cases these deposits 
are of large maimitude, c.*/., those of Finland, Sweden, Nonva^r, and 
Three levers (Canada). Pisolitic concretionary masses of a variety 
ofbrora hrematite arc found sometimes in large quantity in the Ger- 
man Oolites, and elsewhere in the cavities and crevices of limestones; 
these have lien probably formed by deposition from water i)ercolat- 
ing through the rock, and the aggregation together of the ferric 
o^Sde thus thrown down, and the earthy matters also in suspen- 
sion. Tlie following table gives the com|)ositxon of 'various kmds 
of ores bdonging to the bro\vn lia’inatitc class : — 


Character of> 
Ore andj- 
Localitv....) 

KoTthamp- 

ton<Jiire 

Ocxxsslts. 

PtTcncan 
Ores n?ed 
for the 
Catalan 
Forpe. 

Pisolitic 

Ore, 

-4utlia- 

court, 

France- 

Limonitc, 

Kentucky. 

London- 

derr}', 

Kova 

Scotia. 

Bop Iron 
Ore, 
Platen, 
Sweden, 

Analyst — ....... 

SpIMcr. 

Francol?. 

Jordan. 

Cddwell. 

Oiapmaa.JSvnnbcrp, 

Ferric oxide.. — 

fii-SC 


"(MW 



CT-59 

llanranesc do 

(Til 

5-00 

trace 

••• 

1-04 

1-45 

Alumina 


l-rM 

C-no 

3-12 

042 

4-lS 


T-4C 


OW 

1-55 

o-w 

047 

Mapic&ia.... — 

0-CS 

Cr4:> 

... 


0-15 

0 2'5 

^ Silica .....M........! 


IIMO ! 

lOrOr, 

13-45 

4-12 

T'Sl 

, Phosphoric > j 
i aahydridef 
* Sulphuric doL 

1 

i 

... j 

... 1 

0-24 

0-29 

o-is 

... 

... 

• *. I 

... 

002 

... 

1 Sulphur -...-.....I 







Water * 

' Carbonic 1 

U-37 

1 1 

1 

14^0 


lOiiT 

17-Sl 

j anhydride r ”‘i 

... 

1 "• 




1 i 

: i 



i 100-55 

1 uw-lf» 

j lO'J-OO 1 

py-re 

j Total mctalUc\| 
1 Iron ..........f 

1 CT^O 

J 

•I.VS7 j -lO-OO 

45-95 i 


! 47-5-> 

t 


Magnetic I^n Ores . — The substances most nearly approaching to 
the composition Fe^O^ sometimes occur well-crystallized in forms 
belonging to the cubic system, and posscssinga semi-metallic lustre; 
in the mineral /ra a (found in large quantities in New Jersey) 
the ferrous oxide present is largely replaced b}^ rinc and manganese 
orides without altering the ciystallinc shape (usually octahedral). 
The purest magnerites are strongly magnetic, and often show 
polarity, then constituting loadstone; they differ from haimatites in 
the colour of the streak, magnetic ore yielding a black, red liaiina- 
tite and specular iron a red, and brown lireinatite a bro^na streak ; 
the specific grarity is about the same as that of compact red hema- 
tite, *viz., near to 5*0, whUc brown hrematites arc usually consider- 
ably less dense, their specific gravity being near to 4 •2. Massive 
deposits are found in tlio older formations in Sweden and Norway 
(crystalline lim^toiie^ talcose schists, and diorites), North America 
(Laurentian series), the Ural mountains (dolcritic pot][»li\Ty), and 
Mexico (C^rro ^Icreado — felspatbic porphyry) ; wdiilst considerable 
amounts are also found in somewhat more recent formations, 
in Hedmont .(Traversella — talcose schists and dolomites), Spain, 
northern India, aud S^ony (Berggieshubel); in England only com- 

found, notablyatRoscSaIe(YorK3lure) 
and Brent and Dartmoor (Devonshire). The mines of Dannemora 
(southern Sweden) and Gellivara (Swedish Lapland) arc of great 
^tiqmty, the iron produced from the ore thence raised being of tiic 
finest quality (partly owing to tbe use of charcoal in smelting); the 
Indian mmes have also been a source of wootz for some two 
thous^md years at least, whilst the Traversella deposits have been 
worked ironx time immemoriaL Notable amounts of magnetic ore 
^o wcim m “rarious parts of France, Germany, Snain, Portugal, 
r^rth Afoca, Greece, Australia, and Brazil; whilst ih New Zealand 
^ Naples, and cspeciallv along the 

no^-^t coast or Bntish America and Labrador, enonnous quan- 
pnes of iron sand occur along the beach, derived from the dis- 
mtegration of rocks containing crystalline magnetic oxide of iron 
(usu^y more or less titamferous); this varie^- of magnetic oxide is 
camble of reasting indefinitdy the oxidizing effect of air and water, 
and from its ha^ess and den^ty becomes mechanicallv separated 
ijom the felspatbic and sOicious particles of matrix simultaneously 
formed dimng the erosion of the rocks ; o^ving to its great freedom 
from sulphxmand phosphorus, it is practicable to obtain from it ^y 
the aid of charcoal) the finest qualities of iron. It has been sup- 
posed by some that the presence of titanium in the ore communi- 
cates special^qnalities to the steel thence prepared; but evidence in 
proof of this is requisite, inasmuch as it seems that the titanium 
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present in the pig iron smdted from titaniferous ores, to the extent 
of some tenths per cent, or more, becomes elhninated during the 
transformation into malleable iron and steel just as silicon is 
similarly oxidUzed and removed. The following analyses illustrate 
the composition of various kinds of magnetic ore : — 


Character of ( 
Ore and-{ 

Locality .... ( 

Rose- 

dale, 

York- 

shire. 

Donne- 

mora, 

Sweden. 

Magnetic 
Iron Sand, 
5toisie 
River, St 
Lawrence, 
Canada. 

litani- 
ferons 
Iron Ore, 
Cimg 
Valley, 
Wyoming. 

Xcw 

Jersey 

Mag- 

netite. 

Lake 

Champlain 
Ore, 
Moriah, 
“Xo. 21” 
Ikd. 

Analrst 

PatUn- 

son. 

Ward. 

Sterry 

Hunt. 

Carson. 

Bcrtolet, 

Chandler. 

Ferric oxide ...... 

S2-67 

27-55) 

1 

45-03 

63-1S1 


Ferrous „ ...... 

33-S5 

5S-95> 

U.: uU 

17-9G 

2G-52 f 

95-99 

Manganese oxide 

0-C9 

0-10 

0-40 

1*53 

0-12 

0-10 

Alumina....... 

5-15 

0-29 

... 

3-9S 

3-2S 

2-00 

Lime 


O'JS 

(H»0 

1-11 

0-3S 

0-52 

Magnesia 

HSI 

0-Cl 


1-56 

... 

0-60 

Silica - 

mSSm 



OTG 

.6-6S 

0-64 

Phosphoric \ 
anhydride )**' 

1^1 


■yH 

trace 

0-054 

0-10 

Sulphuric do.. 

trace 






Carbonic do 

lO^GG 

•0*12 


... 



Sulphur 

003 

*<H>4 


1-44 

(M)12 

0-10 

Water 


(Ml 


... 

••• 

••• 

1 V If mi 

■bI 


4*15 

S-49 



114 JkiTm H i (m 1 • (i IMII 




2-45 

•«* 

ill 

Zinc do 

n 

■ll 

... 

0'‘1T ! 

... 

... 


9S-1C 

100 in' 

100-00 

99-7S i 

100-226 

100-05 

t 

Total metallic 
iron ) 

49-17 

62i5 

m 

45-49 

64-S6 ; 

\ 

C9-51 1 


Sjxiiliosc Iron Ores. — Ferrous carbonate, being isomorphous with 
magnesium, manganese, and calcium carbonates, frequently occurs 
crj'stallized either by itself as sidcritc or with laige intermixture of 
one or the other of these salts ; when manganese is present to any 
considerable extent, the ores are more cs^ially suitable for the 
l)roductiou of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, espwiall}’ when 
they contain little or no phosphorus. In Great Britain tne chief 
deposits are those of Weardale (Carboniferous Limestone), Alston 
Sloor (Cumberland), Brendon hills (Somerset), and Exmoor (Devon- 
shire) ; these frwiuently show passage of the mineral into brown 
hfematitc by oxidation through access of air and moisture. Largo 
massive dei)0sit5 are found in Germany (Stahlbc^ near Miisen, 
W'cstpbalia), Styria (Eisenerz), Thuringia, and Carinthia, mostty in 
rocks of the Devonian period or thereabouts, and sometimes consti- 
tuting almost entire mountains ; also in tlie Basque provinces, tho 
Pyrenees, South Spain, and Nova Scotia. These ores are as a rule 
extremely free from phosphorus and sulphur, whence they ari» 
largely employed for the manufacture of malleal3le iron, st^l, and 
spiegeleisen of liigh qualities; they are of notabl}' less densitj^than 
comj[)act haematite or magnetite^ usuallj* possessing a specific 
granty of near 3’8. The following analyses represent the com- 
position of certain kinds of spathose ore : — 


Locality 

Wear- 

dale. 

'Drendon 

Hills, 

Soraer- 

sctsiiirc. 

Eisenerz, 

Styria. 

Mtisen, 

West- 

phalia. 

Allcvard, 

I^re, 

France. 

Fictou 

County, 

Xora 

Scotia. 

Analrst 

Tookey. 

SpUIcr. 

Haidtngcr. 

Peters. 

Jordan. 

Thoipc. 

Ferric oxide ......... 

O-Sl 

0-Sl 


2-75 



Ferrous ,, 

1 49*77 

43-S4 

53-42 

4$‘51 

4S-15 

54-99 

Manganc^ oxide ... 

1-93 

12-64 

3-OS 

0S3 

3-02 

2-S5 

Alumina 

... 


... 

163 

... 

... 

Lime 

3-9fi 

0-25 

— . 

1-75 

2-50 

1-53 

Magnesia 

2-S3 

3-63 

5-00 

2-29 

0-57 

0-55 

Silica 

S-12 

0-07 

0-06 

1-62 

4-S5 

2-70 

Phosphoric \ 
anhydride ) 

trace 

... 

... 

0-54 

nil 

... 

Carbonic dou 

37-20 

3S-S6 

38-10 

! 39*92 

40-49 

33-60 

Water 

0-30 

0-lS 

... 

! 045 

... 

... 

Zinc oxide 

... 



! 0-04 

... 

... 

Sulphur 

0*04 

... 

... 

1 0-22 

0-16 

... 

Calcium sulphate... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3-4S 


99-96 1 

100-32 

99-66 

100-55 

99-73 

99-70 



laa 


42-59 

! 37-45 

42-76 


Clay Ironstone. — AYhen ferrous carbonate occurs laigety mixed 
'with clayey matter, tlie crystalline structure is 'usually non-apparent; 
frequently so much calcium carbonate is also present as to make the 
ores useless for smelting purposes except wheu intermixed 'with 
others, the calcareous matter then servings fiux; nodules of this 
poor or ** lean ** ironstone found in the lindon day and elsewhere 
are, however, largely used in the manufacture of cem^ts, and hence 
are often known as cement stories. The largest deposits pf day iron- 
stone are found in the Coal Measures, and often exhibit distinct 
stratification, fossils being not nnfrequently met 'with, especially in 
the nodnlar varieties ; hlackhand ores (layers of ironstone and clay 
alternating 'with coaly matter) are largely found in Staffordshire, 
TTales, and Scotland, and to some extent in the Rhenish and 'HTest- 
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together, with the addition of a little limestone or q^uick- 
lime, furnish a cinder consisting mainly of calcareous 
aluminium silicate which readily melts and separates from 
the pig ironj similarly aluminous shales from the Coal 
Measures may be used instead of bauxite, whilst certain 
Swedish ores naturally containing as gangue fusible 
silicates of lime and magnesia, together with limestone, can 
be smelted without any additional flux of any kind, and 
will even serve to take up the silicious gangue from other 
ores when smelted with them if the latter are not in too 
large a proportion. On the other hand, clay ironstone 
and clayey ores generally usually require a considerable 
admixture of limestone or quicWime in order to yield a 
sufficiently fusible cinder, the presence of a sufficiently 
large amount of basic matter (lime and magnesia, or 
manganese oxide) in the cinder being essential in order to 
prevent the pig iron from taking up too much sulphur 
from the coke or coal when these fuels are employed. 
Phosphorus, however, when present in either the ore, the 
flux, or the fuel, is almost entirely taken up by the pig 
iron, as was shown in 1838 by Berthier, and subsequently 
confirmed by other observers j thus Lowthian Bell found 
that in a furnace smelting Cleveland ironstone, with a con- 
sumption per 100 parts of pig of 

Ironstone containing 0-522 per cent, of phosphorus « 240 parts 
Limestone „ O'Oll „ „ == 60 „ 

Coke „ 0-265 „ „ «120 „ 

and a formation of 150 parts of cinder containing 0'098 
per cent of phosphorus, the amounts of phosphorus leaving 
the furnace in the slag and pig iron respectively were 
almost exactly 10 and 90 per cent of the total phosphorus 
present ; whilst in the same series of experiments the sul- 
phur retained by the iron and that passing out in the slag 
were respectively between 2 and 2’5 and between 97 '5 and 
98 per cent of the total sulphur present (which amounted 
to upwards of 4 parts per 100 of pig). 


According to Riley the amount of phosphorus retained in the 
slag is greater the more iron is present. When the reduction of 
the metal is all but complete, and the furnace consequently is 
fvorkin^ well, the pig contains practically all the phosphorus pre- 
sent, whether it be white or grey; hut if the slag becomes more or 
less of a “ scouring ” character throngh incomplete reduction of 
considerable amounts of iron, notable quantities of phosphorus are 
also present therein.^ Witherbee finds that a certain small amount 
of phosphorus contained in the charge fails to appear in the pig 
iron, this amount being greater the higher the temperature of the 
hearth, i.c,, being greater when Bessemer pig is being run than with 
iron smelted at a lower temperature. This he explains by supposing 
that phosphorus is xdlaiilizcA in the fumaqe, a view apparcntl}- cor- 
roborated by direct experiments made by Akermann. 

Some of the Lincolnshire ores are imbedded in a calcareous matrix 
or gangue ; in order to smelt these an admixture of silicious ore 
is necessary. For this purpose the more or less siUcated forge mill 
cinders from the manufacture of malleable iron are frequently used, 
these substances virtually constituting rich iron ores, the only draw- 
back of which is that their texture is compact, and th^ generally 
are in small pieces, so that they could not be smelted advantageously 
a^ne ; moreover, they usually contain considerable quantities of 
pho^horus, if that constituent was present to any extent in the 
onginal pig used for puddling, mill cinder (the scale formed and 
detached dunng rolling) being much purer in this respect than 
loTg^inder (the molten slag squirted out during hammering). 

^ vyhen any notable amount of manganese oxide is present in the 
cinder, it is generally very fluid and easily fusible; accordingly, when 
a furnace showsatendencyto ‘‘scaffold” (by the fritting together of 
lumps which form a comparatively solid skeleton mass inside the 
iumace, preventing the charge from descending properly), a mangani- 
jerous ore IS sometimes employed as a sort of flux to assist in remov- 
ing the obstruction by melting it down. In Sweden, when sulphui 
IS present in the ores to an undue amount (through imperfect cal- 
cination, &c.), it IS usual to add some titaniferous ore to the charge 
^^.f?)>,^kepigis thereby prevented from taking 
p the sulphur, possibly through the formation of titanium sulpho- 
anthracite furnaces at Cedar Point, U.S., it was 
^ much more fluid cinder was produced when a magnesian 
limestone, containing 6/ percent, carbonate of lime and 27 per cent, 
carbonate of magnesia, was used than with ordinary limestone of 
95 per cent, carbonate of lime, other things being the same. 


As & general rule it may be said that the composition 
of the cinder from a blast furnace working satisfactorily 
varies between that of an ortliosilicctiej 2ltO,SiOo or 
2 R 203 , 3 St 02 , in which the oxygen of the bases present is 
equal to that of the silicon dioxide, and that of a metasUi- 
cate, EOjSiOg or lR20z>3SiO^ in which the oxygen of the 
bases is one half of that of the silicon dioxide, — the dyad 
metals being essentially calcium and magnesium, and with 
certain ores manganese, whilst the triad metals are usually 
only represented by aluminium. More or less fciTous oxide 
is, however, invariably present ; exteris paribus, the darker 
the colour of the slag the more iron it contains. When 
the furnace is working properly the amount of ferrous oxide 
is small, not exceeding 1 or 2 per cent, of the cinder ; but 
when the reduction of the iron is imperfect, and a “ scour- 
ing cinder” is being produced, the quantity of ferrous 
oxide present may amount to one-fifth or more of the 
cinder, representing a very large loss of metal. The follow- 
ing analyses represent the composition of various kinds of 
limestones and other fluxes employed : — 


Calcareous Fluxes. 


Character of Flux , 
and Locality....' 

ISIoun- 

tain 

Lime- 

stone, 

Skipton. 

Durham 

Lime- 

stone, 

Wear- 

dale. 

Crystal- 

line 

Lime- 

stone, 

Spring- 

held. 

Undried 

Surrey 

Chalk. 

Oyster 

Shells 

fxom 

Chesn- 

peako 

Ankcr- 

it«, 

London- 

dorry, 

Ko\a 

Scotia. 

Analyst 

JRilcy. 

Abel. 

Abel. 

1 

Clap- 

ham. 

Lowtiiian 

Bell 

Ciiap- 


man. 

Calcium carbonate .... 

98-17 

95*35 

88*85 

78*00 

94 -48 

61*24 

Ma^csium „ 

1-17 

3*20 

2-03 

trace 

0*94 

23 28 

Ferrous „ 

,036 

trace 

1*21 


.•> 

24*46 

Manganese „ ..j 

■*■ 

... 

trace 

0*15 

.. 

0 98 

Alnynina ! 

trace 

... 

... 

0*22 ! 

1 0*53 
0*80 


Ferric oxide 




-•• 

Calcium sulphate I 

003 

•*• 

... 

d*’24 

•*. 

,, phosphate ..J 

traces 

0-12 

0*26 

0*12 

0*06 

... 

silicate 



... 

030 


... 

Silica and matters) 
insoluble fn acldsj 

0*28 

090 

815 

0*C0 

2-54 

0 04 

Organic matter,....*...! 

traces 

0 23 

trace 

... 

•** 


Water 

013 

20 60 

... 1 


Soda ! 



0*162 

0*65 









100 14 

10000 

100*50 

100 6*1 

100 00 

100*f»0 


1 Used in Baltimore furnaces as flux. - As sodium rh'oridc. 


Aluminous and lifagncsian Fluxes. 


Character of Flux f 
and Locality. "j 

Bauxites 
from Banx, 
France 

Bauxite, 

Belfast. 

Plsolitic 
Aluminous 
Iron Ore, 
Red Bay, 
Antrim. 

Coal- i 
measure 
Shale, 
Lanca- 
.shirc. 

Variety 
of Ilorn- 
hlcnde 
used in 
Sv*edcn 
as Flux. 

Analyst 

Dcrillc. 

Ritchie. 

Crosslcy. 

Frank- 

land. 

Bammcls- 

berp. 

Alumina 

Ferric oxide 

Ferrous „ 

Manganese oxide ! 

lime 

Magnesia ! 

Silica 

Phosphoric anhydride... 
Sulphuric „ 

Water and organic)^ 

matter ) 

Utanic oxide 

Calcium carbonate 

Potash and soda 

68*1 

30 

trace 

2i*7 

14*0 

32 

30 3 
34 9 

221 

12*7 

41*30 

28*74 

078 

trace 

1*70 

023 

14*05 

001 

0 01 

1385 

0*30 

20*37 

71*63 

0 68 

trace 

trace 

6*00 

1*15 

0*75 

21*73 

473 

0'09 

0*59 

61*91 

7*43 

341 

1*77 

ii*bo 

28*19 

58*86 

0*18 * 

100 0 

100 0 

100*97 

100*58 

1 

99 89 

100 00 


Effects of Calcination of Limestone. — When quicklime, or cal- 
cined limestone, is employed instead of raw limestone, a certain 
diminution in the amount of fuel requisite to run a given quality 
of pig with^ a given furnace is noticed, arising from tlie circum- 
^stance that in calcining limestone heat is absorbed, so that when 
quicklime is used there is a less demand on the heat developed in 
the furnace than with raw limestone. The saving in this way, 
however, is rarely equal to the amount of fuel used in the limekiln 
itself, probably because in the top poi-tion of the furnace the quick- 
lime becomes partially recarbonated by the escaping gases. When 
the amount of limestone used is large, the carbon dioxide intro- 
duced into the furnace in that form is a large fraction of the total 
carbon dioxide expelled in the escaping gases, and consequently tho 
carbon of the fuel cannot be burnt to so great an advantage as it 
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ttoold rcre carbon djo'dde inlTodu'*<*«i in tV form of Cnx, 
firce tf total ani'^unt of diOxidc in the is limfW 

§ 20, ; a-xonlingl^, z fuTXb«*x saving in fuel mt^ht bo 
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iuntig tLo ptty^ of Ecrajiff tin-cat Ou^V, nrir L;%-. | formerly they were largely employed), on account of thar 


two truncated cones placed base to base ; in short digerin-^ 
from the ordinary blast fnmaces forprcdncing cast iron 
in little but dmensiom. As far back as 1841 these 


years ind 


comnantivt trials Is-'Ucp o^r:r «oinp thre<* aud n nilf 

caW not only incT^''-'! bjt eboaro^aV** «avwjgin 

fuel r^bea lim** vra? V5.»S'L Tv o si'Tiiht fdraa*^ p^’ie tb<» folJo/ouff 
\fTxinit of iron ran {A% tl ** r-^lts (B) b^icg obtainwi ritS 
th^ famacr thrcn^l o^z — 
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large consumption of fuel; at that period they were still 
in use to a small extent in Hungary and near Hetmeberg 
in Germany. Tie “0«mund” famace^ formerly in use in 
Sweden for converting bog iron ores into malleable iron, 
was essentially a Catalan forge with the sides bruit up 
to a height of several feet so as to constitute a vznall 
blast furnace entirely closed in save at the top. 

The modern bla-t furnaces for pig iron production in 
use in difierent districts vary considerably in the details 
of tbeir construction. The changes that hare been intnv 
dneed during the last half century are mainly in the direc- 
I tion of increased rizc, which up to a certain point has been 
found advantageous so far as the consumption of fuel is 
concerned, at any rate with certain classes of ore. Thus 
about 1830 the laigcat furnaces in use in Great Britain were 
usually but little upwards of 40 feet in height, with a 
cajncity of 4000 to oOOO cubic feet, and were often mndi 
smaller; about 18C4 Vaughan of 3Ijddlc5horough baflt a 
much larger one, 75 feet high ; at the present day furnaces 
of 80, 90, and even upwards of 100 feet in bci^t and of 
20,000 to 40,000 cubic feet capacity arc in use in certain 
locaUties, some of the largest being those at Ferryhill and 
Orxnesby in the Sliddlesborough district, furnaces of 103f 
feet in height and 33,000 cubic feet capacity, and of 90 
feet in height and 40,000 cubic feet capacity, haring been 
huHt &t these nlaces rasoecrivclv. The researches of 



semi fusel ftceV or a completely meiiea more have but Uttle coherence, 

bonijcd cast iron, according to circumstances Of thw j Jj^reasing the size of the furnace 

intermediate class of furnace the 1 limits outweigh the benefit derived from 


Woomciy furnace, fonncrl;, con'idcrahly used on the Con- ' the 80 feet fnmaces and 

tinent, may he taken as a type. By increasing the amtumt ^ o. , Cleveland dhtrict are bnt little nsed ont 
of fuel rebtircly to the ore smelted, a complexly fl^ed , , th* fLoaces employed in the STorth lanca- 

ca’-t iron icsnlted, run out as in the ordinary modem bl^ j ®^.^®°|f?^itehaven district, where bamatite mainly is 
furnace through a tapping hole; with less fuel,*..., incrcas^ j usually 60 to 70 feet in height, and those m 

‘•burden," the product upprozimated more to ores rarely czeef, 5^ 

mass produced in the Catabn forge, being eztract^ ^ a ^ 70fpet in height with a mazipinm width of 

•mjneofJiTfot limple topping; m tbn l^-to' }'?J „tibt famaces awy mn* w 

™ Wl in A«=n« «d .» the (Jiatuitot 


worfcin*' the cinder was usually allowed to escape pan 


to allow the mass of reduced theseareinuse 


thus at Tordsmberg in Styoa 
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m Sweden, Norway, and Lapland furnaces of 30 to 40 feet 
in and 1000 to 2000 cubic feet capacity are em- 

ployed. Of late years, however, large furnaces have been 
built in Sweden of 50 to 60 feet in height, especially for 
Bessemer pig smelting. 

The internal shape of the blast furnaces in general use is some- 
erhat variable, '^o^e of the older construction may he described 
as being made up of two truncated cones placed base to base, the 
greatest diameter (the hoskes) bcingabout one-third way up ; those 
of more recent construction exhibit much less angle at the boshes, 
and arc internally shaped more like a barrel, or like an inverted 
Eoda water bottle" with most of the neck and the conical bottom cut 
oiT. Fig. 8 illustrates the alterations in size and shape that have 



12 3 


taken place in the blast furnaces of the Cleveland district during 
the last thirty years or so (abridged from a paper by J. Gfers, 
Jmrnal Ironand Steel iTistitutc^ 1871, ii. 202). Similar alterations 
in dimensions and shape of furnaces have taken place in other 
localities. The smaller lumaces of 30 to 35 or 40 feet in height have 
mostly been replaced (when worn out) by larger and higher ones, 
the angles of the internal cavities of the older shapes being rounded 
off. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the section and ground plan of one of the 
older form of open-mouthed furnaces used at Dowlais (Truran), 
consisting of a heavy mass of masonry, square at base, stiongly 
braced together with iron tie-rods, rising in the shape of a truncated 
pyramid to the height of the boshes, and then surmounted with a 
conical top surrounded at the throat by a gdlciy for the intioduction 
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Fio. 8.— Different Forms of Blast Furnaces. 
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pp.ainidal b^e was finished off exteriorly with a cap or copinc tl 
conical C rising upwards therefronT X 10 r^pSts 
Kfr efreX'?^’ felly differing from the foimerTSS tl 
coS^nESpb^K®“? ^ forming a truncate 

and -nirr irnn^^n^ outflow respectively of the cindc 

, Sth^ towards which the wall 

f foiS of ® f® awav; the outer portion of thi 

andtS boilerplate rivitted togethei 

ofder for^ considerably less massive than that of tli 

stmeted^i'P tbbf more modem furnaces (such as fig 11) aie con 
sSt nfVi ^ *t!*® at the base is stil? less massive 

Se wanf if If ®^® ^®“gfoui distinct tuyere houses, the separat 

Sihernf Bfnf f I ^ replaced by i 

number of stout iron pillars on which rests the greater portion o 
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the weight of the superstructoro ; through tho walls of the hearth 
aro jucrccd conical archc^l opcniugs for the tuyeres ; the throat is 
fitted 'v^ith a valve for introductng materials from time to time, 
iiidi os the cup and cone arrange- 
ment (see § 15). Just hclow the 
cup a perfonition through tho fur- 
nace uall allows the gases to pass 
out into a down flue of rivetted 
boiler plate through w’hich the 
guises pass (when the cone is in its 
normal raised position) to' the 
IwUcr firca, blast superheaters, &c. ; 
in onler to nrovont tho fire being 
fxtjngnisheu when the cone is 
lowmsi, a small coal iiro is kept 
bwining under the boilers he., 
unle'^s the tcmjvratnre of the firo- 
]dare is suflici*'ntly hiuh to ridSgbt 
the gnsc.N wbtn the cone is again 
Kvin at tlie j»resent uny, 
however, nnny furnaces nro in use 
of tiic opcu-inontbed clxss, the 
t shaping gibes simply passing into 
the air through the tunnel head as 
n nia^s of roiriug flame, unks^ llic 
MupTAturc is too low to enable 
tlicm to ignite <tpontatu^Uhly, in 
which ca^ they escajv* witSiout 
flinic except when accidcutally or 
itUentioniuy Hl 
T he preci*'C aiigle» inodo at the 
boshes Iwtneeu the lower mid 
upiKjr portions of the inner furnace 
wuil Ls n matter of some xno- 
nicnt. If the hearth s1ojm*s too 
gi*ntly, the fall of the materials 
downwards as the nsiuced metal 
am! cinder melt is ant to be re- 
tardeJ, and “scilfoming” to Imi 
produf ed. ^ffidrm funmees usu- 
ally have the wslls of the hearth 
inrlrv nearly vertical than tlie 
older ones, whilst the shaft iilskad of being conical from the boshes 
upwanls is cylindrical for some conbidcmblo dibtancc/ then 
grail ually closing in 
b irrvl-w tow ards 
the throat ; the lay- 
rnw ako nm often 
more than four, csjh>- 
4.ially in the laiger 
furnaces. In some 
of the furnaces in nse 
voin*' twenty years 
ago and upwards, the 
hearth w'.ls originally 
built pquaw in plan, 
like the still older 
ones of half a centuiy 
l>ack and more ; but 
observation of the fact 
that the hearth of 
blown -out furnaces 

was a\wtt>s corroded 
or fu^wl away to an 
irrcguLir circular out- 
line, and that tho s.ime 
kiud of ciToct vraa also 
produced in the inner 
lining of the boshes 
and shaft wliere an 
angle originally cxist- 
4 d, led to the gradual 
substitution of inner 
I avitics slm|)ed in tlic 
first insUnce as much 
as possible like tho 
ultimate shape to 
which the furnace be- 
came corroded/ 

In building a blabt 
furnace, the “ stack ** 
or upper portion is 
usually constructed 
first on its supporting 
columns, the heart^i 
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apt to be disintegrated by the reducing action of carbon oxide on tbi» 
fiOTgino^ a continual reduction of iron and reoxidation of 
the metal with deposition of carbon being produced in virtue of the 
TCaeUons deswhed in § 19, equations (3) and (4) ; accordimr to 
PatUnsou s obse^tions {Joum. 7. and JS, Inst., 1876, 101) tbs a^ 
tion hto in scvei^ mstances caused considerable injury' whenW w as 
®’‘tent(3or4 per c^t). In Austria aid W 
girj steatite is often ^d for lining the charcoal furnaces b use 
there ; serpentine hns also been employed, hut is not so advantageous 
on account of the difli(m% m obtaining it of uniform textnm and 
suuicicnt compactne^; it docs not wear so w ellas good firebnck. The 
hearth and foundations h%quently lequirc to be bpecially nrepared 
consisting of a large mass of concrete, broken ston^ &a, with air 
courses interspersed; above this is the hearth bottom, formerly made 
of one or more large slabs of sandstone or gnt, but with the modem 
largo lumaces of masses of firebrick or sandstone laid inverted dome* 
inse, or like tho under portion of a barrel drain, to diminish tho 
tendency to nndennining and forcing upwards by the molten metal 


Pig. 10. 


and its outer casing being huUt in bubscqnently. The firebrick used 
for the puiposo should be as free as possible from iron, otherwnse it is 



Fig. 11. 

and slag Tlic crucible and hearth are then constructed of as great 
tliickttcss and as infusible material as convenient, so as to increase 
the time requisite before renewal is neces^ry, owing to the solvent 
action continually being exerted by the cinder, eq)ecially when the 
furnace is working irregularly and forming a slag containing much 
unreduced iron (sc&ttring cinder) which attacks the hearth lining 
powerfully, ^le tuyere holes are built in as conical perforations 
tlirougli tlie hearth wall at a level of some few feet above the bottoi^ 

the front tuyere hole being made into an arched recess (like the old 

“ tuvere house,** but on a smaller scale) reaching from the wttom to 
a level of 2 or 3 feet above the other tuyeres; the tpmp arch UMally 
proiccts a little forward from the earth wall, constituting the lore 
hearth,** ot the base of the front of which is the <?«?«, a blocks stone 
or mass of firebrick pierced by a vertical cavity 
bottom of which is on a level ivith the base of 
through which the molten pig iron is drawn off from toe to time, 
tho liquid metal being dammed back by lamminga mixture of claj 
and sand or small coal into the hole when the toace is not being 
tapped, and the stopping being withdrawm ® 

pointed crow’bat when all is ready for tapping. Tlie top of the dam 
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is nearly on alcrel xdth. the tuyeres, andhas a groove (cfnrfa* notch) 
cut in it forming a channel through which the cinder continuously 
flows out when the iron and cinder have risen to a level v, ith the 
top of the dam since the last tapping ; occasionally the top of the 
dam is raised to a somewhat higher level than the tuyeres, when it 
consequently results that the blast is blown in ihrovgh and not over 
the liquid cinder. The space between the dam and the top of the 
tymp arch is fllled np with brickwork, or with clay and sand, &a, 
with the exception of the cinder channel terminating in the cinder 
notch ; when the furnace has been tapped and the level of the cinder 
has sunk below the notch, this cavity is temporarily stopped until 
the cinder level rises again, to prevent the blast issuing from the 
hole. In order to prevent wearing away of the dam, water cooling 
arrangements are sometimes applied analogous to those used for the 
hot-blast tuyere (§15); various arrangements of this land are in 
use, notably Lurman*s. 

On the C'ontinent the older massive round or square-based class 
of furnace (of variable dimensions in different localities) is still em- 
ployed to a coxisiderable extent. In some of the^ smaller-sized fur- 
naces, such as those in use in Sweden and Finland, the heavy 
external raa^^onry is replaced by a log casing, prevented from heating 
by a jacket of earth and rock between it and the furnace casing 
proper. When the furnaces arc only in blast at certain seasons 
(bei^ blown out during the rest of the year), holes for the 
escape of moisture from the interior brickwork or stonework on 
relighting are usually provided. The hearth is constructed of a 
mixture of fireclay and crushed quartz or old used fireclay moulded 
whilst soft into shape by being ramracd in between the outer casing 
and a wooden internal mould and carefully dried gradually before 
use. Eachette’s furnace (fig. 12),^ adopted at Isijnc Tagilsk nni 
L ir. 
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Fig. 12.— Eachette’s Furnace. I. Cress section. II. Longitudinal 
section. III. Plan at tuyere level, IV. Plan of air courses below 
the hearth. 


elsewhere in the Urals, atMulheim on the Rhine, and in a modifict 
form m certain copper smelting works, differs considerably in shap< 
^m the ordinary English form ; the shaft A is an inverted four 
1 throat teing the widest part of all, about 7 feel 
hearth D the width diminishes tt 

P p ^ ^ sinkhole and a tapping hole, C, C. The tuyeres 

one^n^her™M^w” “ number, arranged in tivo ranks opposite tc 

of two a^diare^ f midway betweenUe axes 

n-alll ^ tuyeres of the opposite side. In order to keep the 

0 0 he r ^®^rth and othen 

when a^fcommunicating with one another; 

Sk aJd teng blown in these also seVe to heat np the 

wpace ..ud nrea. The chief advantages claimed for this form ol 
tamace are that zts small height and comparatively slioht construe- 

t at the a..cending current of gases must slacken in verti cal 


Speed as it reaches the wider uppermost portion, and must con^^e- 
quently he more efficaccous in reaucing the ore than in funiaccstho 
shafts of which taper the other way at top, so that the yield of iron 
relatively to the cubic capacity is larger; and Hint when first built 
it can he blown in much sooner than ordinary furnaces owing to 
the air courses. The yield of one of the Ural furnaces, when smelt- 
ing a rich magnetic ore furnishing 67 percent of grey pig ^uth 
charcoal and cold blast, was from three to three and a half time^ 
that of the old type of furnace (measured for equal cubic capacity), 
the consumption of fuel being from 10 to 15 percent, less (Stolzel). 
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Fiq. 13. — Ferric’s Furnace, 

A peculiar furnace, known as Ferrie’s self-coking furnace- 
after the name of its inventor, in which raw coal is employed, 
has been used at the IMonkland Iron Works and elsewhere 
during the last few years. On the top of an ordinaiy^ 
furnace of about 53 feet in height and 7000 cubic feet 
^pacity were erected four chambers or retorts about 20 
feet in depth, each having a capacity of 500 cubic feet; 
external flues, in which a portion of the waste gases were 
burnt, served to heat these chambers in such a way as to* 
coke the raw coal, the temperature of the flues being about 
800 to 900® C, Fig. 13, taken from the Jminial Iron 
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U71, i p. 453, mutinies tho anan-e- 
incnt. Tiiat I'^rt of t]ic not consamed in tie co^ang^ 
tort f.nt^ >s 1«1 coneanangement 
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i rh-l » Sfationaiy en^s, or a vettiil 

Pneamatic lifts of Tarions kinds are ako in nS on- 
cone:etJDgo* a tall bell irnmerFed in a trater tank like an 
ciaggerat^ tlim gasometer j the bell is atfach<-d to th® 
cage (underneath it) and ako to a chain paSn. o?er a 
ibe weight being so zmagsd th&t 
caatsioias sir under pressnr^ together 

tvitn the cscrc anr? rrn».f«« r- t rf_ ^ 



■ p^s^ure becomes atmospheric; v.hils* on clorina 
j »Le vahe and forcing air in, the y.ater mida the bell is 
; I artmllj di-sphced, and tbe bell and cage^ being relatively 
lighter, nss like an ordinarj- gasometer. Gjets’s pneumatic 
j hit 15 a pi'iOn bor, such that, ihe air being eibansted or 
comprc-ccd under the piston which fa connected with the 



I fomj (ibrougU tbe centn. of which the cylinder peaces frcelv) 
i by four wire roj^ pairing over pnlleya overhead ; the 


The 
* at abont 

square inch v> forced into the (^rlinder 
i unde meat h the piston, which suiiicco to make it ascend, and 
j cort'o^ueiitly to caufc the table lo de-cend; v,hcn barro^ra 
^ niine, coke, <t/x,are wheeled on to the platform, the 
‘ air is sucked oat from underneath thepx^Jton fo a* to mate 
a vacuum of about 4 & (t,^, tbe pressure is reduced from 
14 to 10 P) xn;r square jc^h) rath hea^y Joad^ and propor- 
tionately h-iS with lighter ones, when the atmo-phcric 
pressure now forces the piston down and draws the cage 
up. The f train on the rop-? U thus diminished, whilst 
the objection to water lifb* of being unworkable in frosty 
V catber U entirely done away with. For heavier weights 
two larger cylinders are employed, working conjointly with 
the cigc or platform between them. 

1 1- prod idxon of Bla^t — ^Thc carlie-t blowing machines 
t V cre trade of goat^ skin«, inflated by hand by pulling cords, 

% and cotnprcr wl either by fctandtng on them or by a weight 
1 or a beat bamboo acting as a spring, <£a ; such rude arrauge- 
^ meats arc still in use amongst certain Eastern nation?; a 
J kind of nidimcntarj’ cylinder blowing machine is also 
1 employed in certain dttrici?, con«L“ting of a hollowed log 
with a pi«ton packed with feathers, leaves, &a About the 
\ middle of the 17lh century the trompe appears to have 
^ been fiT?t invented, probably in Italy. The action of this 
{ arrangement depends on the .auction of air into a stream 
I of falling water running from a tank by an orifice not too 
I far from the mrfacc of the water, just as occurs on pulling 
, out the plug of an ordinary lavatory basin so as to discharge 
the V ater therein ; tbe air carried down by the water is 
discharg^ into a chamber withan outlet at bottom for the 
water and one at fop for the atr, so fhsit SiS long as the 
stream of water is kept up a continuous air current passes 
out of the air bolfs, the force of which is regulated by a 
plug-valve attached to a lever and cord, so that the ixiniBce- 
man can at will diminish or increase the amount of falling 
water. Tn practice the trompe only utflizes a small frac- 
tion of the po'vcr of the descending water. It is of coni^e 
inapplicable in cold climate? doringfroM;; a serious disr 
advantage too is the fact that much fine &pray accompanies 
the blast and interferes with the production of heat thereby. 
VTith a fall of 20 to 30 feet a well-proportioned trompe 
will deliver a sufficient air supply for a Catalan forge at a 
pressure of about 9 or 10 cenrimetre*' of mercury fabont ^ 
atmosphere « nearly 2 & per square inch). 
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The blovring engines in ordinaiy use in England arc worked by I 16), consisting of two pamllel tubes L, L running nlong the 
steam, but in other countries, r.rr., Sweden, where water-poxrer is base of the stOVe above the firebars cf, rf, communicatinir ths 


available, this is frequently utilized 
In principle cylinder blowing ma- 
chines are precisely like inverted 
steam engines, the air taking the 
place of the steam; the single- 
acting machines are the reciprocal 
analogues of the atmospheric engine 
(saving of course in the means by 
which the return stroke is effected), 
whilst the double-acting machines 
are high-pressure steam engines in- 
verted. In clack valve machines 
the motion of the piston in one 
direction causes a diminished pres- 
sure behind it, and con«requently 
air rushes in through the intalcc 
valve at that end, whilst the com- 
pression of the air in front of it 
opens the outlet valve of the other 
end and causes the air to escape ; 
on the return motion this outlet 
valve is closed and the intake valve 
of the same end opened, whilst the 
intake valve of the other end is 
closed and the outlet valve opened. 
In "slide valve” machines the 
moving click valves are replaced by 
sliders connected with the piston 
rod by means of an eccentric on 
the shaft driving it, so that, when 
the piston begins to make its stroke, 
the appropriate valves are closed or 
unclosed as the case may be. In 
order to equalize the intermittent 
blast thus produced, a regulator is 
sometimes interposed between the 
blowing (^linder and the furnace, 
consisting of a reservoir or chamber 
of considerable size which acts in 
much the same way as the air cham- 
ber of an ordina^ force pump, the 
whole mass of air becoming some- 
what compressed when air is blown 
in, and the expansion during the 
momentary cessation of the supply 
keeping up a snlBciently equable 
stream of air issuing from the 
reservoir until the next cvlmder- 
ful of air is blown in. To econo- 
mize space, a piston box with a 
piston loaded with weights, or a 
loaded gasometer in a water tank, 
may be substituted for the reservoir; 
the latter expedient is objectionable^ 
cau^g the air to he saturated with 
moisture. If the furnace is at some 
distance from the blowing engine, 
tbe^ large mass of air in th^last 
main und^ superheaters serves to 
mnder uniform the emrent supplied 
to the furnace •without any other 
regulator being requisite. 

15. Eothlast Stoves. — The 
oldest form of blast heatintr 
apparatns, applied by NeilsoiJ 
consLsted of a tubular rivetted 
boilerplate beating vessel (h, h, 
fig. lo), mounted in a brick 
chamber 0000, and heated by 
a fire u^emeatb fed through 
the door D,the waste gases from 
the fire passing out at the far 
end to the chimney. Crescent- 
shaped partitions p, p, p inside 
the heater caused the current 
of air from the blowing engine 
which mtered at B to take a 
serpentine course as indicated 
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L Section. IT. Elevation, m. and IV. Plans. 


, — Gjers’s Fntnace Hoist, 

oy the arrows, finally passinff off at R fn fho f m . • 

vas speedily superseded hy the “ Calderpin^^Sw ” V inverted U or horse-shoe 

a* erpipe stove (fig. ( shaped tubes; the blast being introduced into the cold 
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nnin VA, tlic air ovci into tlic liot main S through worm lubo which was mounted inside n ^ 

IV curved tube. A, A, becoming heated in so doing, the . and heated by a fire in much the sam'e W3^al«?fbSS 
Camts from the fire Ib/ rnvelopmg the hor-c-Aoe tubes , pipe stove. The “ Wa.»oralfiDgen supc-rhe-ater'’ wnife of 
mid then pic-ing by l.e flue / to the chimney C. Jfany i a kind of scipentine of which the cumd parts He oufidl 
m'Mifjcratiotj? fij i«i«#:o\cbire introduced, j-wral of » j. 

uLich art* f till in u^o: flm*^ in forno the afris compelled to 
alternately from a jjortioii of this one min to the other 
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end t-V j^jr-T ••cm! tinu * » » ns to l>c m^rc compJctcly 
:nr throwph ftvtral hon*** hoes before emerg- 
ing ; lh*> Lor » “ are olt^rf i into invcrtr i Y*f, 

c/.d m A* rctlaiiniV.r « r f.sily in f'-rtion wtcid of 

clrcn! »r • » r•^ to rre.-t^r hc'ttir'^ t To n\Ad 

iL'* JisLJJity fo fr^'^UiT^ (hr* nrh tn.cqn.I rxf^n^ion, the Tc 
nr» <ti:.v tin/ * mad** of t:iii j.-;r;dh 1 \f riicnl tuh' hy 
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*^erpcntwe (the carved ends inclu-ive) being crpo-ed to the 
heeling flame. 


n feel 11*^5 vo’ii'X mn*‘rrj** r)' requmu*, uui 

a Trfjr <0'^, and the lialnlity to 

I I tfcfoi’fjh rxion'xon, tr. All forms of super- 

hori'.ir, ar' op^n to th' &smc objection, viz,, that it K 
‘ invrvf ti tU* to 1 it th'* hi vt contintxotwlv hr m^ann of them to 
4 r ntnf'* thm aVjut < 50 ' C-, oth»'nn«f“ tli^ iron pij^* 
t)3fnt In or<Lr to obtain a high' r t'^rnp' ralnre; 

ih** tnrr'*iiiV'^ f*i'’:n''n« Tegrnrrrtivf^fiima'e w j mployedin ihf* 
Sif^i»*r!t-Co?rrv'r slov', the fliir'* frrtm th^* 'omhn^ion of th'* 

from il - hla*^t f«rmcr<» b-ing mafb to tnvf or stare:* 

of } n^kTork loos»*I>' J togrth^r or r'gnlarly hid fo as to Ijcat 
tip U *" 1'*s''i:"'orV, |ro<lu'*ts of romhu>lioii finally j»a«*ing onto 
tfi'^ cLimi*'Y at a romp'-rativ' ly lov- tcmj»* rata re. Aihr th' lap"'- 
of a '’'rtain tlm'^ th'* llsr*'' is •hnt off# olid th** cold air hla*-t mad^ 
to tnvf f"'* Ih** I hrickvorV in tli** rev^r*' direction, 'nt'nng 
at ih'* cfyihr rhinn'’y ^nd. rnd M'ungat the hottest T»oinl n'^r 
trh'f'^ th« furoice and th'^ air to hum th'ni onginallyf nt/red ; 
‘ ttiD v-i'Ii rer* n'Taton an^n*"! t'-g'-th'-r altrmaMy, the name h^t- 
init tip on* whilst thf M’st i» Vinff 1 'aUA in the 0*7- 

Ih-.hifiingoftJ e M->'‘ aiJ'HBrDv*^«7.frointh-* on*J^oth. 
oth> r 1/' in« s'TO'nrph'I."! V ojp'umg and «hntting Hiitahk valvti 
O' HI" tn th* oida^t in the hl^t fiirn^e th* 

^tVo-n^ th* tiled hritt^ ar.. apt 

tiffCMt; to tftnt'iv thit incontfniencc in the Wliitveli rtwe 
tli ptifi of hri'fcworh arc nplaefd fiv a 


rw, K— Cl’’" riff Stove 1. L'-iK’'.-*. 0. II- 
III. rj'.n. 

a hurirontal connecting tube fwkrtcd into cachj^ju«t as 
t'lch vertical tube i^ socketed into the main ffig 17), The 
“ pi®teii pipe " stove, stiJJ largely u^ed (fia 1 S), chiefly difiers 
from thi** in having the liml/i of the U tube clcrcly adjacent, 
f o ftv to coiri*! in fact of a single luhe trith a partition D in 
the centre, the cold air pi»*ing up one side of the partition 
and down the other so a? to Vcoine heated in pa.'sing ; to 
accommodato the pipe to an arched roof, the upper end is 
bent inward*, lhai giving the form of a pistol stock and 
barrel to the double i»ipo, two ranks of pipM facing one 
another being built in tlie same stove, Another modmea* 
tion of the older tubular superlieator cemhUid of a scr^n- 
tine or coil of piping made of cast iron pipes bent into half 
circles and socketed together, so a* to form a continuous 


Min of fin^KTror/*- niv xFi'4a»f ** ly « ^ - 

vails 0 in'*h'«» fvih v?li Vmg ji'-ifonVd 
orj^niV'-^ at thf* irm end Ixottom rcsp^'ctivdy xn fa'h alt^malc vail, 
nn/i Ar.r^ Ulv.rf.n farh vail 


at tiif* top aii'i itvis* v. . - - - - • 

»rtUt'th* V mii' tSs'*! altf matcly np and down h^tv-^n each wall 

ard the adiarcnt on*, tlni« htatingnp tlip •urfai'M of the walls {Tig--. 
apn in** .i»wu , i Avt/I <nr1/p rmnrn can 



^;rw^r8live stWM of this .!c«cnption work»l 

oh^ln a contitiuons blast at a t^mpf raturc of /50 to ^00 G. 

m*lhod often 

.s- <« ..v^.nrrV mnTils'infr th'* txiV'T^ , axxu to jiola in txic x^^j „ 

C7 g nirOiI for a dcf'TOinat'^ 

Certain forms wt>tain*«« ® ^f pj ct’ t’" 

worHn" on much the same innmple as that of Bwot^ s tneim^ 

meter, V otlKrs in ^dch tV exmn^ 



nni.^OTi for intrn*^ly -Q- of th^ is an 
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hi<*h temjj^Tatnres, consisting of a calorimeter into \ 7 hicl 1 a heated 
IrtTl of platinum is dropped ; the rise in temperature of the -prater 
being noted, the amount of heat lost by the platinum, andconse- 
fiuently its initial temi^erature, is known. The calorimeter in 



Fig. 19.--Whitwell Stove-Vertical Section. 


Siemens's instrument (fig. 21) is a copper cylinder jacketed outside 
with a double jacket, the inner porrion of which fa an air space and 
the outer a concentric layer 01 liair so ns to diminish errors due 
to radiation and atmo- _ _ 

fijjheric action ; this fa 
provided with a thermo- 
meter, tlie bulb of which 
is protected by a copper 
gauze covering, fixed in 
a groove in the wall of 
the innermost vessel ; a 
sliding scale is attached, 
so constructed as to indi- 
<^jate at sight the tempera- 
ture of the ball dropped 


in when the zero of the 
scale is adjusted to the 
temperature of the cal ori- 
rneter hefore starting as 
indicated by the height 
oftlic thermometriemer- 
cnrial column, and the 
level of the mcrcui^*^ aub- 
frfjiicntly read off on the 
^-cale in that position 
aft^r the ball has been 
dropped in,-~the size of 
the ball and tlie nuantitv 



Fro. 20. — ^^Vhitwell Stovc- 
Scction. 


-Horizontal 


of water in the instrument being duly proportioned to one another. 
Till' *' ball” is a cylinder of copper with a perforation in the axis, so 
that it can be lifted up on a pointed rod and introduced through a 
smnll opening into the blast main, &c., to he examined ; after a 
few minutes, when the hall has attained to the temperature of 
the hKst, it is quichly withdrawn and dropped into the copper 
'dinnrncti'r previonsly filled up to a mark with svater, whicli is 
well wrrfd up hefore petting the movable scale and subsequently 
amr till* tail ^ dropped in, so as to equalize the temperature 
UMially till- calorimeter holds a pint of w^r, tl - 


‘J** thermal capacity is equal to of a pint of 
watrr. >th an instrarnent that has been “calibn ' 


the copper being of 
nal to of a pint of 

JjfUS ^ — r 1 * W— ‘"calibwled’^ (f.c., the 

ar'en r determined by previous expertoents 

that VI TV roncorfisT^*^'^ ttniperatnrcs), the svritcr’s experience is 
a. curate results maybe obtained Jy cn 

iJtU enliWatiov employ^ 

^ ^ corrections l)cing made, and if the times 


* t-ijdoyed 
^\hir*h * 
m 

ddf. 






passes through the experimental wire and the other through a 
counterbalancing resistance consisting of another wire which fa not 
heated, the two branches again meeting in one conducting wire 
which completes the circuit. If the two counterbalancing wires 
are at the same temperature, equal amounts 
of current will flow through each brauch, 
the resistance of the conductors, &c.| in each 
branch other than the two wires being equal ; . 
but if one wire he hotter, less current \rill 
flow through that branch as compared with 
the other in proportion as the temperatipe 
is more elevated. By determining electric- 
ally the difference between the amounts of 
current in the two branches, a means is 
afforded of calculating the temperature to 
which the hotter wire has been raised. In 
the newest form of instiument (fig. 22) a 
pair of ingeniously constructed voltameters 
fa employed as the current-difference mea- 
surer, one being in each branch of the com- 
pound circuit, so that b^ reading off the 
volumes of gas evolved in the two, and 
referring to specially constructed tables, 
the temperature of the heated wire fa at once 
knovni. In order to apply this to the mea- 
surement of the temperature of blast mains, 
furnaces, &c., the wire to be heated is wound 
spirally upon a porcelain cylinder, which is 
then enclosed in a protecting iron tube ; 
the ends of the platinum wire are connected 
with thick copper leading wires insulated by 
kaolin, &a,atthe hot part of the tube, and 
by orinary gutta percha, &c., at the other 
end. An equal amount of the same copper 
wire is included in the second branch, usually by carrying three 
wires through the hollow iron tube, — oue to convey the current 
before branching (the division taking place near the heated end), 
the other to convey the current through the branch containing the 
heated wire, and the third for the current in the other branch to 
pass throngh ; in this way errors through the unequal length and 
heating of the copper conductors in the two branches are avoided. 
Yciy accurate measurements arc obtainable with instniments of 
this class when newly arranged; but it is not always certain that 
the resistance of a given platinum wire will remain constant after 
long-continued heating or interrupted exposure to high tempera- 
tures, kc,; in consequence it fa requisite that the actual resistance 
after cooling of the heated wire should he verified from time to 
time, and the numerical values in the instrumental tables suitably 
adjusted when any alteration has taken place, othenvise serious 
errors may be introduced. 

For temperatures above 800® or 900® C. a peculiar pyrometer has 
been proposed by Lamy(Cb7n^^csJ?c)jrf7W, Ixix. 347), based upon the 
connexion between the amount of dissociation of calcium carbonate 
and the pressure and temperature to which it is subjected; a glazed 
porcelain tube closed at oue end with some fragmente of marble and 
calcspar fa filled with carbon ^oxide gas and connected -with a 
mercurial manometer ; on placing the end of the tube containing 
the calcspar on the furnace to ho examined, the extra pressure due 
to the evolved carbon dioxide fa read off on the manometer, and the 
temperature thence deduced by a table ; on cooling, the evolved gas 
is reabsorbed by the partially causticized lime. 

Tuyeres . — ^The heated blast passes into the furnace 
through nozzles or tuyeres supplied from an annular or horse- 
shoe shaped tube carried round the lower part of the furnace 
at an elevation of a few feet above them by means of slant- 
ing tubes at right angles to the ring known as “swan 
necks” or goose necks.” Usually the annular tube is 
carried by the columns supporting the superstructure by 
means of suitable braces or gibbets, and communicates with 
the blast main at a point as near to the superheater as 
possible, slide valves being provided for each goose neck so 
that any one of the tuyeres can, when necessary, be shut 
off without stopping the supply of blast to the others; 
when more than one furnace is supplied from the same 
hot main, a similar valve is provided in the branch from 
the main leading to each furnace. In order to adjust the 
nozzle of the tuyere accurately to the tuyere hole in the 
hearth wall, a sliding telescope joint is often inserted 
between the nozzle and the end of the goose neck, the 
lowest portion of the nearly vertical part of which is provided 
with a tubuluB closed with a hollow stopper, the hollow^ of 
which is covered with a plate of mica; by looking through 
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the mica along the axis of the nozzle a view of the furnace furnace, thh effccta an equal distribution, of blast, and 
interior is obtained, whilst by removing the stopper a jet of facilitates regular working. With smalbsized furnaces 
hut blast rushes out, by means of which the tcniperaturo such as are used in various parts of the Continent (with 
— charcoal cs fuel), two tuyeres only are fre- 

quently used j with larger ones three, four, 
or five are usually employed, the diameter 
of the orifico of the nozzle being greater the 
greater the furnace; thus w'hilst some 2 
inches diameter suffices with the smaller 
furnaces, 4, 5, 6, and even 8 inch nozzles are 
used with tho larger furnaces, especially in 
ciy America at Pittsburg), and when tho 
number of tuyeres is small. In other cases 
a larger number of tuyeres, sometimes as 
many as eight, arc substituted for increased 
dimensions, so as to enable tho requisite 
amount of air to pass into the furnace with- 
out unduly increasing the pressure of the 
blast, which varies froni 2 to 60 per cent, 
of an atmosphere (t.e., from about half an 
inch to 15 inches of mercury, representing 
from 4 oz, to 7i lb per square inch), the 
lightest pressure^ being employed in small 
charcoal furnaces, and tho heaviest in the 
English hard coke largo furnaces and the 
American antliiacite furnaces, especially tbe 
latter, on account of tho tendency of the 
anthracite to disintegrate and so ping up the 
nassaf'cs between the lumps of ore, && The 
, pressure of tho blast in ordinaiy large 
English furnaces, such os those of the Cmve- 
innd district, usually averages about 4 to 
4 ‘5 Ib per square inch, equivalent to about 
one-third of an atmosphere, or some 10 inches 
of mercury. 

Wnicn tho nozzle of a tuyere gets 
burnt through, the water intended to keep it cool 
iZuo DSts way into . As long as 

.1 * a.:*., yvp unfpr fliiia inlroduccd 



I SicnicuK i:U-^tnrsl rjrorm ter. 11. Section of nc-sted Knd. 

h\drogcn thus fonned also luo furnace in a direction 

action^ taking place in ofruc]); if, 

mthcr the rcicrseof ^ a introduced, 

on tho other hand, n ierki' motion doivnwauls 

and especiaUy if "f 'rnSSmoro lesd " scaffolded") 

of amksofinatcrialthathadprewouM thchcarth, or, 

it is forced into the thing it the cinder and molten pig are 

wlial amounts to the “*"8’ bUp, a sudden explosive 

Biiddcnly forecjl or decomposition into oxygen and 

generation ®^,‘’‘®‘‘"'J“?of\jono\edeand free hydrogen) takes place, 
fiydregcn, or/orniatmn Why 

sometimes giving tc ) should cause a more explore 

vitreous mattei (such ns ^ than contact with metal is 

Jobation of voter ^ 0 *^“ ^o same as that in virtue of 
unknown, hut 1'*°''*!^^ j„ contact witli water only will ®vobe 

whiel. a P>®®®£ff,‘ree™losively, whereas if the sodmm ton h 


fin. 22.- 

111. Double Voltaincicr, onl' 

can be ascertained by holding rods of r.inc^ j" 

jet; or the ball of a Siemens iiyromctcr can be introduced j frtrtnincf ca.rU 
into the tuyere through the orifica 

In tile iarly days of the Iiot blast it 
mnnifust that unless the tuyere nozzles were > 

cooled they became so rapidly eaten away that praclicalli 
tlic hot blast was inapplic- i w-n i ^ 

able; to remedy this the 
“ water tuyero ” svas in- 
vented by Condie. This 
simply consists of a nozzle 
witli double walls, the outer 
one forming a “jacket ’ 
round the inner one or 
nozzle proper, water being i ^ 
allowed to circulatotlirougb Lp. 
the space between thownlls. h 
Another way of effecting 23 

connecting f Jiye/y a conti circulation 

iteg. ttat to r'rjf.Th.m” Sirrit a», 

the furnace “"A are generally arranged sym- 
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&c. In order to diminish the liability to explosions from tins effect 
of water, Idovd has patented a peculiar tuyere into which the cool- 
ing water is injected in the form of spray or fine jets all over the 
outer surface of an inner conical tube through which the not air 
passes, as well as over the inner surface of an outer covenng com, 
so that in case of the end of the tuyere being burnt away the 
volume of water injected into the furnace is much lessened, as owing 
to the incline backwards of the lowest part of the cone (the axis 
bein*' horizontal) mostof the water runs out away from the furnace 
instead of being forced into it by the pressure of the head of water 
as in the ordinarv coil tuyere. "Wlien the water supphedis muddy, 
or is apt to deposit matter on warming or standing, there is a 
liability to stopping up of the holes through which the fine jets of 
water pass; to remedy this Plum modifies the airangement by mak- 
ing the water pass through a slit or against a sheet of metal so as 
to*roread it out into fan-shaped jets delivered arainst the nose of 
the tuvere and the upper half of the outer shell. For drawings 
of this““ spreader tuyere,” see Journal 1. and S. Inst., 1878, 299.^ 

16. Gollectionof Cinder andPig Iron.— hs the cinderflows 
off from the furnace it is usually received in rectangular 
or cylindrical iron tanks mounted on wheels and running 
on a railway at a few feet lower level than the base of the 
furnace; the cinder halls thus formed are usually dis- 
charged on to some vacant piece of ground in the vicinity 
of the fnmace, thus entailing the loss of the value of the 
ground." The Kloman machine used in America for the 
reception of the cinder consists of a series of iron boxes 
placed in a water tank on a tum-tahle, the object being to 
quicken the solidification of the cinder and get it out of 
the way more rapidly. In order to cast the pig iron into 
convenient marketable forms, the ground in front of the 
tapping hole is made into a pigb^, by arranging it at a 
gentle slope from the tapping hole and covering it with 
loam or sand. A channel is dug in this with a spade, 
•fee., leading down the slope in a right line from the 
tapping hole ; and at right angles to this side channels are 
dug, the ground sloping laterally away from the main 
channel; from each side channel moulds are made to 
spring, prepared by pressing into the yielding sand 
wooden blocks some 2 or 3 feet in length, and in section 
like a capital D, the convex side (on which is embossed or 
engraved the particular mark or n 
brand of the iron-works) being [ 
downwards. When the furnace is 
tapped the rivulet of molten metal 
running down the main channel is 
first directed into the lowest row of 
moulds, and when these are full the 
supply is shut off by plunging a spade 
coated with fireclay into the channel 
at a (fig. 24), so as to fill up the 
second row of moulds, and so on 
successively until only cinder Bows a. 
out at the tapping hole. Whilst 
the castings are still at a dull red 
heat and the metal is consequentlv 
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Fig. 24 
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brittle, the pigs or masses of metal filling the moulds 
aetacned from the sows, or irregular larger pigs from the 

Channelfl. h\r moonc rtf n T. ° ^ ^ 


^ Liic or irregular larger pigs from the 
channels, by means of a crowbar. In some works the tap- 
ping IS performed only once in twelve hours; in others r 
. made every eight hours or even more frequently 
irse the oftener the furnace is tapped the less the sL 
pigbed required. Occasionally the molten metal ii 


^ amoant of detailed information as to the dimension' 

cons^^on and general working of the blast furnaces 
plant of a number of the more important American iron-works is 
found m a s^nes of papera on "American Iron and Steel Worl^ 

- In the viciiuly of Middleshorough they have for somo timA 
largely dispo^edVf by using them to build a xetaininT^allto 
toe sea hack fin^low-lying ground and mud banks cowred* S 
to a greaterVr lesser extent, whereby not only is a vain 

a recovery of what may hereafter t 
to be valuable land wsm the sea is effected. ^ 


run into waggons lined with firebridc serving as reservoirs 
supplying with fused pig Bessemer converters conjoined 
with the smelting furnaces ; so that the molten cast iron is 
run directly into the converters and finished off without 
ever solidifying before the completion of the steel-makinn- 
process. Sometimes the metal is cast into pigs in iron 
moulds instead of a sand bed. ' 

Composition of Pig Jron.— The following analyses illiistrato the 
difference in composition of various kinds of pig iron as met with 
in tljo market ; — 


Fig Irons comparatively free fr(nn Sulphur and Phosphorus. 


Character of Piq 
and Locality. ... ' 

Cumberland and 
Lancashire 
Hfcmatitc Pig. 

Dannc- 

morn 

Cliarcoal 

Mng- 

nctitc. 

Xisenens 

Charcoal 

Spathic 

Ore. 

Lake 

Superior 

Charcoal 

Iron. 

Brown 

Hocmatite 

and 

Specular 
OrCjXova 
Scotia. 
No. 1. 

TSliite- 
haren, 
No. 2. 

Clentor 

Giey 

Foundry 

Analyst 

Abel. 

Abel, 

Hcniy. 

MUUcr. 

Snclus. 

Tonkey. 

Iron 

“Corafbined’* carbon 

Graphite 

Silicon 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

24‘S6 

trace 

2-24 

2-77 

0-01 

005 

0'07 

0194 
{■ 4-18 

1-92 

0-05 

DOS 

0 02 

9.V57 

4-20 

o-os 

trace 

005 

010 

95*63 

3*57 

0*13 

0*01 

trace 

0*61 

93*84 

(0*33 

(3-39 

2*28 

003 

010 

0*17 

94*35 
j. 3*50 

0*84 

0*02 

0*19 

0*44 

100 00 

100-10 

100-00 

100 00 

99*69 

99*84 


Pig Irons containing mueh Sulphur, Phosphorus, Silieoit, <fr. 


Character of Pig 
and Locality.... ' 


Clercland Iron- 
stone, Clarence 
Fnmaccs. 

Cnlder 

IVorks, 

Fonndi^’ 

Xorthamp- 
tonshlro 
Ores mixed 
with tap- 
clndcr. 

Arseni- 
cal Pig, 
White. 

Glazy 

Iron, 

Cleveland. 


No. 1. 

Mottled. 

Pig. 

Analyst | 

Pnttin- 

son. 

Pattin- 

son. 

Bcrihlcr. 

Heni^*. 

Mttte- 

regger. 

Low*th!an 

Bell. 

Iron 

92 43 

93*59 

085 

2 70 

92*30 

0*40 

1*80 

2*80* 

92*825 

0*186 

2*450 

93 39 
193 

0 55 
0*19 

88*18 

0*79 

2*59 

5*13 

“Combined** carbon 
Graphite..... 

0 32 
«3-43 

Silicon 

1*70 

0*66 

2*067 

Snlphnr 

0*13 

6*35 

1*40 

0*320 

0 07 

0*17 

1*1*2 

Phosphorus 

1*24 

1*05 

1*30 

1*432 

0*04 

Manj^nese 

0 30 

0 79 

0*720 

2*02 

0*77 

0*26 

Titanium 

05C 



Arsenic 




1-70 

i 0-11 


Copper 






Calcium, Magnes- ) 
ium, Alumin- }■ 
Inm. &C., j 

OOC 

0-33 

... 

traces 

328 



100*17 

100*32 

100 00 

100*000 

100 00 

90*29 


Composition of Cinder.' — Sometimes cinder is highly ciystalline ; 
that from day ironstone, especially of the Cleveland district, 
however, is nsually amorphous ; tho structure in all cases depends 
much upon the rate of cooling, a cinder which is distinctly 
crystalline when a large mass is cooled slowly being often vitreous 
and wholly devoid of crystalline texture w’hen cooled quickly in 


Analyses shoioing Composition of Cinder. 


' 

liOcality and 
Particulars...* 

Calcined 
Cleveland 
Ore, Hard 
Coke, and 
Limestone. 

Askam in 
rnmess, 
Askam 
Hoematitc 
and 

Fisher's 
Red Bay 
Aluminous 
Ore. 

Cwm 

Cclyn, 

Scouring 

Cinder. 

Olsbcrg, 
West- 
phalia, 
Brown 
Haematite 
and Char- 
coal. 

Fdstra, 

Sweden, 

Mag. 

netite 

and 

Char- 

coal. 

Ei^tenciz. 
Styria, 
Spathic 
Ore and 
Char- 
coal. 

Analyst | 

Lonthian 

Bell. 

Stock. 

Noad. 

Rammcls- 

berg. 

Follicr. 

Wchile. 

saica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Mogncsla 

Potash and soda.. 
Ferrous oxide .... 
Manganese oxide 
Calcium sulphide 

Sulphur 

Phosphoms 

27*63 

24*69 

40*00 

3*55 

1-45 

0*72 

0*35 

i^5 

0*26 

38*00 
10*00 
42*19 
, 1*65 

3*63 
2*08 
trace 
2*45 

42’OC 

20-20 

1019 

290 

1-10 

19-80 

1-53 

1-32 

65*25 

5*71 

27*60 

7*01 

1*27 

3*16 

68*1 

5*1 

18*0 

133 

i*b 

4*1 

54*6 

26 
! 104 

1*3 

... 

14 

28*6 

1 1*1 

100*62 

1 100-00 

1 100 00 

100*00 

99*6 

100 0 


small quantities at a time. Presence of much lime makes the 
cinder chalky or stony m appearance ; ferrous oxide communicates 
a dark green or black tint and a ready fusibility to it ; manganese 
oxide often dves an amethystine shade. Ultramarine appearsto he 
sometimes formed, some slags possessing a blue colour easily dis- 
charged by minend acids ; the mne tint is, however, attributed by 
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ssom*- to difTtrrent causes, such as compounds of vanadinm and 
titanmm. THiea, in rddition to the *‘nime” or ordinaiy ores, the 
suh^tzinces smelted contain an admixture of the slags from puddling 
anl reh‘»ating furnaces, or of “ mill cinder “’ (scal^ from the rolling 
mill? used in the production of malleable iron), the blast furnace 
cind**r is apt to contain an undue proportion ofwn, these additional 
substance being usually much more compact in th^ir texture than 
ores, and at the same time more fusible, so that th*»ir complete 
reduction is often not effected in the time during trhich they are 
traversing th*» furnace. Since these slags are usually higUy* con- 
taminate vrith pho*^honis and sulphur, thev are onlv emnlorcd as 

1- i • rxi. ' Tt-r? *• 


c?rl>oniz»*d and more impure than other ^nds oi 'cvhite iron- The 
accompanying an3ly«**s lUnstiutc the compo^tion of the onder 
produced m furnaces smelting various kinds of ore. 

17- Cinder. — "WTi^^n the cinder d(y»s not contsdn too 

mu^li lime orcalcium sulphide, it often forms a material of moderate 
liariness and durability suitable for road metal : but fluently it 
is of but little valu** for this purpo^, owing to its friabili^ and t*^ii- 
dcncy to fall to piec^ on exposure to ^ and moisture- Bv casting 
the molten oiadf r (when of the reonisitp amount of dxuabiL'ty) into 

■% r i -u: l > j* _ 


fion may be utilize in the manaraf»tiireof hvdrculic inortar« Po*t- 
land cement, &C-. by heating togeth«^r with Lm« rr h^ dmulic Iu^a. 
stone ; aiyor^ng to X Hcc^ if the powd«^r^ s’-g U stirred un in 
a tank with dilute hydrochloiie add (containing son c 17 r—r o-nt, 
of actu^ arid, HC?i), sulphuretted hydrogen i« evolved, end a m-tlv 
^latznizwd mass is medner-d by thp dAcompesitioa of the eilicsites' 
this when washed, drained, dne^ and ground to f ne powder, and 
mixed with finely powdered ordinary slag so 25 to con^tntr abo-it 
10 j«r cent of the mixture, affords a cpm«nt ccpabl*» of usr for 
all sorts of work as well under Trater as above it, and espial m 
quality to the besr cenipnts in ordinary usei Bn<^ for buildirg 
purpose may be made suitable kinds of cinder by gnuding it 
to a coarse powder, moistening and mixing with a little lime, and 
strongly compres^g in moul^ by Tuzebmerr ; the Znick srtc m 



comprising, in oraer to lacuitate tne gnnoipg, 

has patented the following process: the molr^^n slag as it runs 
&om the fhma^ is receiv^a on a slowly revolving horizontal table 

* and cooled by a jet of vratpr (fig. 25), which caescs it to dzrn- 

* bgrate into comparatively small fiagmeats winch are much more 


coaii 


thf^ preparation of a variety of ^'mineral wooJ,*'a filaczAntons sub- 
stance som^^thing IBxc spun ^ass producible by blowing air or steam 
through th^ raoftpa cinder, and useful for packing the jackets of 
steam pipes, ka, to avoid loss of heat, and supprior for this 

purpose to organic substances in being not Jiabh to char or barn. 
Ortain kinds of cinder which approximatp to cements in compod- 


, a find of sand by luncing it into water k^pt in agitation by a p*ca- 
! liar msrhin**, the sand being a moderately useful manure for certain 
soils. SeeJbumnZ L and & Ir^.j 1S7B 1S5, and 1S77, 4^3 ; and 
Jimmal Arts, 3ray 14, 18S9 (vol- xxviu- p, 576) At th^ 
j Scl'^ssia TVoiks, liege, slag sand is made without any machin'^ry at 
! sJl by simply making the stream of moltAn slag run into a con- 
stant-ranning jet of wab^r issuii^ obliquely from behind ; the slag 
^ thus disintegrates spontaneously into small fmgments. 3Iany 



Fig 25.— Wood's Slag Machine- 


lands of cinder, howercr, are of so iJtfle valne for c:g of 

pesss that th»v constitute a TrhoUr rraste prodne., the getting no. 

of rrhich in the cheapest way posible is a desideiatmn. 

18. CoHiction of Wasfe Gates. — To iL Aulwrtofc of 
department of Cher belongs the credit of iatMg first 
attempted tontilizethe gases escaping from blast fnnm^^ 
in 1811 ; a brick Min being erected on tbe top of the 
famace, tbe flame iras allowed to pass in and so bnni the 
bricks : tbe calcination of lime and the heating of the 
chests containing charcoal and iron bars for cemen 
tion was effected by him in tbe same way. In later years 

- — 1- xl.-H 


the device was in nse or arawing on me vj 
a tube and burning them nndemeatb tbe boilere pla^ 
not on the top of the fumaee, bnt in any convenient place 
even though atsome distance. The nse of the w^e 
for heating the blast on this principle vras patented m in- 
land bv J. Palmer Bndd in 1845. A few years later 
fb-orse* Parry of Ebbw Tale adapted an old atiangemOTt 
for ^strib^n^ eqnafly the charge introduced into the 
fSn^b^S^Sg the materials on to a ^nfcal ^ 
of the shaft) so as to form a kind of 
closing the fomace entirely when shut and aUowuL, th 



ease to pass out empletely into a tube conveying them 
to the places where they were to be burnt, and at the same 
time allowing tbe charge to be * 

introduced almost jnstantane- 
ously trhen opened- This **cup 
and cone*" arrangement is re- 
presented in Sg- 26- 

Br simply lowering tb** cone 
(caunterhshmesd) the materials 
choot off it into the thmece ; by 
immediately raising it the ftnnaa 
is again closed ; on account of ite 

- , of i^de the » .-dl- of 


finC»th3tthe cen^|^^^ofthe^of«-t^j^^ 

is somewhat neber in fel .^^■T Tnath. the snrfece will b* 
nearly to flie throat and of considprah drcnlar 

S-shaM-aeh^er the 

crater ridge, and ae JS!^*£h»sh"lt .As Ae materials 

centre, and acainst the sides 

sink the oafermost layers are retarded by m no 
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of tlie sliaft, so that they have a tendency to fall over inwards 
durin*^ descent and produce intennbcture ; in this way amuch more 
nearlv uniform degree of porosity of the whole maM (“d conse-. 
quently of action of the ascending gases) is brought about than 
would be the case were the material mtroduced through a narrow 
funnel so as to form a convex-surfaced heap in which the ore would 
accumulate in the centre. Sometimes the cup and cone arrange- 
ment is modified bymaldn^ the cone to mt ujww th^^ 
lower edge of the hollow in t^e cup, so that the introduction of fuel 
is accomplished by raising the cone 
instead of lowering it, the object 
of this being to diminish the 
height of the furnace by the space 
through which the cone would 
otherwise sink when lowered. 

With this arrangement the mate- 
rials run into the furnace in a 
direction sloiiing towards the 
centre instead of away from it, 
sliding inwards along the converg- 
ing sides of the cup. ^ To avoid 
the central accumulation of fuel 
and the lateral preponderance of 
“ burden ” (ore and flux) thus 
promoted, an inverted annular 
funnel is suspended underneath 
the lower orifice of the cup, so 
that the falling substances im- 
pinge upon this and slide off 



1 

i: 



r -i 




Fig. 27.— Collecting Top. 


again with a motion towards the circu^erence of the shaft just 
as they do from the cone itself in the ordinary arrangement. 

Prior to the introduction of the cup and cone, a form of tunnel- 
head in which no valve or cone exists was employed, represented in 
fig. 27. A hollow annular chamber BB is built in the upper portion 



of the stack, communicating b}^ arched cavities A, A, A with the shaft, 
and also with the exit gas main C ; a considerable fraction of the 
gases then passes out through the arched cavities when '&e materials 
are heaped up to the level of the charging door D. With small 
furnaces the wall between the shaft and the chamber B is made of 



Fig. 29.— Langen^s Collector— Horizontal Section. 

cast or wrought iron ; in some cases the gas has been collect 
through a central tube in the axis of the shSt supported bv croi] 
springing from the shaft, the ore, &c., being charged throuJli t1 
tc^cen this tube and the shaft.® Arrangfmen 
of this Imd are still used in Sweden. In Coingt’s oas collect 
the central tube is combined with a modification of the cup ai 


cone arrangement. Langou's arrangement (figs. 28, 29) is a some- 
what similar combination, tho cone being made into a bell with 
perforated top, the edges of tho perforation being turned over in- 
wards bb ; the bell rests ^^po7^ the cup aa, the tumed over edge cc 
fitting into a water lute surrounding tho central tube A-fcfc, so that 
wdiilst the bdl is lowered the funiacc top is gastight or nearly so. 
By means of a pair of levers d, d and a counteimoiso swung on a 
hoiixoutal axle at r by means of a winch r, the bell can be raised so 
that the charge in tho cup falls into the luinace, sliding down tho 
inclined surlace. Two safety valves sc and arc ]>rovideu, the latter 
being ordinarily supported by tho pressure of the gases, but falling 
by its own weight 'when the gas pressure is relieved by raising 
the bell, so as to close the top of the gas shaft, the turned-down edges 
of g fitting into the annular groove oo ; 7^ is a small manhole for the 
introduction of scrapem to clear out flue dust w’hcn required, 

Govi 2 :>osition of Waste Gases . — In general terms the 
escaping gases may be said to be the nitrogen of the blast 
mixed with variable proportions of carbon oxide and 
dioxide, and usually small quantities of free hydrogen ; 
when raw coal is the fuel, the proportion of hydrogen is 
greater, and carburetted hydrogens are also present. The 
main sources of hydrogen when coke and charcoal are used 
as fuel are probably the hydrogenous matter in the fuel, 
and the moisture contained in the blast and in the 
materials as water of hydration not expelled until they 
reach a part of the furnace sufficiently high to cause the 
water vapour to react whilst still nascent on the carbon 
present, forming carbon oxide and hydrogen (see § 10). 

Various solid substances are mechanically carried up with the 
gases, these hairing in many instances been vaporized at the loiver 
levels, condensing^ again in the i datively cooler portions of the 
furnace as finely divided particles. ^This especially applies to zinc 
oxide (formed by tho oximition of zinc vapour generated by the le- 
diiction of zinc compounds in tho ores) and to compounds of the 
alkali metals, and gives rise in the latter case to a destructive flux- 
ing action upon the brick-work of the upper portion of the furnace 
and to a complication in the chemical changes ensuing in the 
furnace ; for the solid floating particles arc more or less intercepted 
and filtered out, as it were, from the ascending stream of gases by 
the materials in the upper part of the furnace, and are thus brought 
back again to tiic lower level, so that an accumulation in the fuinacc 
of alkali metals is produced which ultimately causes the actual 
quantity of alkaline compounds in the furnace to bear a veiy con- 
siderable pioportion to tho iron present, although the amount of 
potash and soda in the ore flux and fluel is originally onl}*' trifling 
as compared with the iron. Those portions of the suspended solid 
matters which are not thus retained in the furnace by condensation 
on the materials are more or less dciiosited in tlie gas flues, and 
the heating stoves, &c., in which the gas is burnt, sometimes 
causing considerable inconvenience, and rcndciing it necessary to 
clean out the deposits from time to time. To avoid this clogging, 
the fume is sometime^ washed out of the gases by jets of water in the 
form of spray before they pass on from tho downcast pipe to the 
stoves ; an arrangement of Ais description applied to the Lucy fur- 
nace (Pittsburg, U. S.) has worked well. The following anal 3 ’ses 
represent the composition of the fume deposited in the gas flues of 
various furnaces : — 


Source of Fume f 
and Analyst... ( 


Bowlals.l 

nUoy. 


Claicncc. 
n. Blivet. 


Soluble 

in 

Water. 


Insol- 

uble 

in 

Water. 


Total. 


Furnaces 
at Stenay 
(SIcusc). 
Kivoit and| 
Ldtrangc. 


Furnaces of 
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|Co., Ph(cni.\-| 
villc, Fcnii- 
sylvaniu. 
Blodgett 
Britton. 


Silica 

Alumina ......... 

Fcnic oxide ... 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Zinc oxide 

Sulphuric anhy-l 

dridc 

Chlorine 
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salts 

Lead oxide 

Carbonic anlu'-j 

dridc 

Water and mat-! 
ters lost on igni- 
tion 

Slonganese oxidel 
Calcium sniphatcl 

Do. phosphate 
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1-13 

j- 2-lC 

} ••• 
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^ 1-77 
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1-37 
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4-5S 

0-59 
' 0-67 
2290 


V 
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11-00 
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2-06 
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17 86 
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0-59 
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Amongst the elkeline sdlte thus deposited are coDSiderahla 
amounts (under certain circumstances} of potassium and sodiam 
cyanides (§ 19) ; this circumstance appears to have misled Pro- 
fessors Bunsen and PJayfair into the. belief t^t eifanogcn gas is 
occasionally one of the iormal constituents of olast furnace 
as they escape at the top, the cyanides being more or less deposited 
in the coliecting tube employ^ed, and decompo^d by the carbon 
dioxide and moisture present, vritli the production of hyd^^yanic 
vapour, ^luch on analysis gives the same numbers as the same 
bulk of a mixture of hydrogen and cyanogen in cq\»i volmnea ; it 
is notevrorthy that ci’anogeo bas neve? been found by any other 
analyst The folloiriDg analyses indicate the general character of 
the waste gases escaping at the top of Mast furnaces smelting 
various ores. — 


Analyst. 
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Nitrogen 

Carbon oxide .. 
Carb^ dioxide 
Hytlitigcn ....... 

Marsel gas ... , 


1. 
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plajftilr. 

o 

Ebcl- 
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4. 
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5 

BcU. 

6. 
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1. AJfreloa furosccs using raw coal. caWncd day traoitonc. ana Itjnwwne-. 

teinacc using coke, brawn bamaflfc with a Uttle mill ctoacr, and 

’TS“^««Inf.P»thleorcana A jav 

4 A»kiim4n-I'nrnc*s forracc using Askam ftaunstUe, Fishefa Red Bay 

clncd'ci^Snd ore, limestone, and hanj coke: blast at 485* (average), and exit 

exLoes at 5^2* C. ^ , 

6. CoUntss Inroace using rarr coal. 

The vreci^e relative omoniats of carbon oxide and dioxide th^ 
accom- tho working of any P'^rtkuler ft^ece are 

covetned bv a variety of circumstances, many of which ^ 

rarefullv ins-estiBatett hy Percy, Bnnsen and Playfair, ^ 

Tanner; Ebelmem Schcerer, and others, and 
liowthian Bell, with the present unters 

Phenomena of Irtm Smtllint/), with the general result that the 
amount of liMt prwlnccd in the fuinace by the ^ ft j® 

'irithin certain limits, representing the sum of the neat aosorjujoj » 
rlnringtlic ran'ons phviical and chemical 

fnS andthe loJ of heat from tlrafumaM walls by radiation and 

coXtiontU that for given sizes 

furnace nndcr any ^n ttie burden ; as th^ 

deteriorate in a less carbonized 

character, then • fimll? a fraction of the 

character than good mg of the kind a 

iron is wholly unreduced, and passes mto tte^c^^r^^ „ 

oxide reason for this Is simply 

detail in % 19^ Goics —Carbon oxide being, 

roisonoits Bgccts of death v?bcn 

as is^cll knoivn. 

inhaled even in tc or^hen a considerable 

Jy «t““ S'S.Sr' . »V. p«- s“L2 


unless 

Sr^W due to this ca^e have ta^n of the 

ratable 

"SjSCVSw V»a' 


1) ; ia some of the cases of poisoning by waste gases the c>a&xde 
_ believed to he the chief deleterious agent 

19. Chemical Changes tahinff place in the Blast Fitmace. 

— ^At the level of the tuyerei^ the entering blast comes in 
contact with a mass of incandescent coke throng and 
over which molten cinder and pig iron are dropping and 
running j the almost instantaneous effect upon the air con^ 
seqoently is to transfonn the oxj^gen into carbon oxide 
either at once or through the two well-known reactions : — 

^ C+O-^CO* (1), 

C0«+C -SCO (2). 

If a hole be drilled through the walls of a furnace at the 
tuyere level, and the issuing gases collected (or, what i& 
much the same thing, if the blast be shat off from one 
goose neck and the plug taken out so that the pressure of 
gases inside the furnace forces gas out at the oiffice), it is 
invariably found that the amount of carbon dioxide present 
in the gases is inconsiderable or nil,— the composition of 
the gases being essentially a mixture of carbon and 
nitrogen with a little hydrogen (either derived from the 
moisture in the blast being converted into hydrogen and 
carbon oxide, or from the hydrogen of the coke first burnt 
to water vapour and then immediately reconverted into 
hydrogen and carbon oxide). Besides the carbon oride 
due to these causes, there is also a smaB amount of 
that gas arising from the molten iron and cinder accu- 
mulated in the hearth, owing to the reaction of the di^ 
solved carbon on the last traces of iron oxide dissemmted 
through the pig and dissolved in the cinder; so that at 
the tuyere level there naturally is a little more oxygen 
relatively to the nitrogen than that corresponding to the 
oxygen of the oririnal air and moisture in the blast, a 
mixture of about SS volumes of carbon oxide and 65 of 
nitrogen. In passing through the mass of materials m 
the furnace, the carbon ^xide become more or less con- 
verted info carbon dioxide, reducing tbe iron ore in nrtue 
of the change expressed in general terms hy the equation 

£CO-fre*O,r*-£C0j+FcxO^-, .... (3), 

so that, were this the sole action taking plaw, at successive 
iS uS^ards tbe amount of carbon in tie g^es irould 
remain constant relatively to tbe nitrogen, whilst the oxygen 
SS would increase. "^The actual changes, however, are 

fS^re complex than this. Thu% commencing with the 

top of the furna^, and prece^b^^^^^ 
gS?Sed,’thereby increasing both 
tL^blJTS^S'itSSrffcoSSy exposed to a 

is simply to h^Ut Uftbu^ SpfmSreTsometS 

20 o“o {dSfnt on the ph^ysical eWer of the 
wLt nSSyis almost ^mediately after intro- 
ore), j f - t ferric oxide present commences, 

auction, reduction of th^emc^ l^ 

the carbon o»de of tbe gases Oecom g gj^^tane- 

bon dioxide in faeordance with 

onsly, however, ‘j*® ^ ^ or charcoal, as is 

upon ; if raw coal be not taed, dw co 

most frequently the case, jj^yide is to cause (when the 

atmosphere containmgcwbondioadei tbe 

temperature is .iinJde and the carbon of the 

reaction between tbe ^ temperature at which 

fuel expressed by to any cMsiderable extent 

this change begins to 1“,.J J the carbon, as does 
As nn fkft bhvsical cunoition oi _ W 


iS '2'“”u!htXSMi.r 
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to tlie otliec constitaeuts ^ tlie reaction, is not sensible 
with hard coke at temperatures lower than 300°, whilst 
at 400^ and somewhat upwards it is not marked; at 
500° and 600° however, it goes on pretty rapidly, 
the more so the less hard and dense the coke, charcoal 
acting much more readily under similar conditions than 
coke. Accordingly as the iron ore and the fuel gradually 
sink in the furnace and become hotter, they tend to affect 
the composition of the gas in opposite ways, the former 
decreasing the carbon oxide and increasing the carbon 
dioxide, and vice versa with the latter. The rate of reduc- 
tion of iron oxide under constant circumstances is, however, 
a diminishing one, inasmuch as the reduced particles cover' 
up the unreduced ones and prevent their being so readily 
acted on ; so that, whilst on descending into a hotter region 
the rate of reduction of the ore is at first increased owing 
to increase of temperature, by and by the rate of removal 
of oxygen as it sinks ceases to increase and ultimately 
diminishes. Long before anything like complete reduction 
is brought about, however, other changes are brought into 
play which greatly modify the actions. As soon as the iron 
ore is partially reduced, it begins to react on the carbon 
oxide in the 'way indicated by the equation 

]?e*0y+C0=C+Fe*0ij4.i (4), 

setting free finely divided amorphous carbon in contact ivith 
it. ^ Again, as soon as metallic iron in a spongy form is pro- 
duced, it reacts on the carbon dioxide, thus — 

whilst very probably a parallel reaction takes place wdth 
lower oxides of iron not completely reduced to the metallic 
state, these actions being practically reciprocal to those in 
virtue of which carbon oxide reduces to ferric oxide, first to 
a lower oxide and then to metal Yet again, when carbon 
and iron oxides ate heated together, there takes place a 
change mtually reciprocal to that in virtue of which carbon 
is deposited from carbon oxide (equation 4), — carbon oxide 
and dioxide gases being formed, and the iron oxide being 
more or less reduced in virtue of the reactions 

C+Fe*Oy= CO + Fe*Oj,_i . » . . (65, 

C+2F.0,-C0,+2Fe4., . . . ! (7)! 

The ultimate result then is that before the ore and fuel 
have descended far they are subjected to a number of oppos- 
ing forces * so far as the ore is concerned, the carbon oxide in 
the gases surrounding it and the deposited carbon in con- 
tact \vith it tend to remove oxygen by reactions 3, G, and 
i , whilst the ^^rbon dioxide in the gases and the reaction 
causing deposition of carbon from carbon oxide tend to re- 
oxidize it by reactions 4 and 5 : the fuel and carbon oxides 
in the gases on the other hand are analogously affected: 
the reaction of the carbon dioxide on the fnel, 2, tends to 
gasify the latter ftbe action being more rapid with charcoal 
than with coke— Lowthian Bell, also Akermann), and that 
of the carbon oxide on the partly reduced iron ore setting 
free ^rbon, 4, to reverse this action. The actions of the iron 
and Its oxide on carbon, and on carbon oxide and dioxide, 
also are opposed, some tending to increase the carbon oxide, 

rimf? J?’ and others to affect 

dioxide, viz., 3 and 7 to increase it, 
nf fho f In consequence, at any given level 

? 1 twf compromise is arrived"^ ft amongst 
or and reducing influences, the fet 

the l that, whilst a portion of 

uortinn^nf ^ gasified, and reciprocaUy a 

portion of fiaely divided amorphous carbon niecinit/tpd 

S”tbo° Tf ’ ‘Ilf tat not TvhoUy reduced. 

Ojjj ta u-hole, thou, ae the ore eiuh iu the ft u 

■ to eta- ( Wl. 28), hi. i. 


becomes hotter and hotter and more and more deoxidized, 
but owing to the oxidiziug influences at work it does not 
part with all its oxygen until it has descended some 
considerable distance to a point where the tempersiture is 
about sufficient to fuse it ; at this stage the last portions of 
o^gen are removed, partly by the 2 >reoipitated amorphous 
carbon, jiartly by the alkaline cyanides accumulating in the 
furnace, and the almost completely reduced metal melts, 
dissolving as much of the amoiphous carbon in contact with 
it as it can take up under the circumstances; simultaneously 
the silicious and earthy matters present also fuse, forming 
cinder. The reducing influences at w'ork here also cause 
the deoxidation of some of the silica jiresent, whilst man- 
ganese, phosiihoms, and sulphur compounds, &c., are also 
more or less reduced and taken up by the fusing iron. 
\^en the proportion of fuel relatively to the burden is 
diminished, a larger amount of incompletely deoxidized ore. 
reaches the hearth, the result of which is that, as the 
silicious and earthy matters fuse, they dissolve some of 
the iron oxide before it has time to become reduced by 
the deposited carbon, giving a ferruginous cinder, whilst 
this carbon is used up in completing the reduction more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the case; the pig iron 
formed is less highly carbonized than before, becoming 
white instead of grey, partly owing to the diminution in 
the quantity of dissolved carbon, and jiartly because the 
temperature of the hearth is lowered, and there is less time 
for graphite to separate in cooling. 

The formation of alkaline cyanides and their reaction on the 
imperfectly reduced iron oxide is brought about as follows: in 
the upper part of the furnace a crust of alkaline carbonates, &c., 
carried up as fume by the escaping gases (§ 18), is deposited on the 
sm-face of the materials, and so is brought down again to the heartli, 
where the nitrogen of the blast and carbon act on it conjointly, 
forming (for potassium carbonate) potassium cj’anidc, thus 
K2C03+2!r„-}-4C=2KCN-j-3CO . 

• exact nature of the reaction of potassium cyanide on the 
imperfectly reduced iron oxide with which it finds itself in contact 
IS not knoum, hut it is probable that potassium oxide and ii'ou 
cyamdo are formed, the latter becoming decomposed into iron, car- 
bon, wd free nitrogen, and tbe former being cairied away by the 
estopmg gases and deposited as potassium carbonate in the miner 
part of the furnace, so that where the cyanide is formed (mainly at 
or near the tuyere level) there is an evolution of carbon oxide and a 
disappearance of uitrogen, whilst a little higher up there is are- 
evolution of mteogen ; that is, whilst at the tuyere level and tlieie- 
atooute the carbon and oxygon in the gases are raised, relatively to 
the mtragen, considembly above the amount due simply to the'blast 
becoming transformed into carbon oxide and nitrogen, a littlohiirher 
SP+i ® oxygen appear to diminish relatively 

they actually do diminish in quantity, but 

Sr decomposition causes 

fw ^ lessened relatively to the total nitrogen. Thus 

the foUoivmg n^hers are calculated from some of Lowfliian Boll’s 
observations with an 80 foot furaace using coke and “Sd 
Qevel^d ironstone, the gases being ontained by drilling holes 
through the furnace wall at the difierent levels, and SeSir^e 
ms^g^s ; fte amount of carbon in the gases is manifestly ^r^ater 
than that due to the blast ; lor some feet it appmentlv 

constant till ne^ the top, where it increases from the exnulsion of 

Sdicr letefif tuyeres, but at a somewhat 

nigner level it apparently decreases, whilst higher un still it 

increases n^m owing to the reduction of the feme orid? and the 
evolution of carbon dioxide from the limestone. 

Compositimihy Weight of Gases at different Furnace Levels. 


Height ahovo tuyere 
in feet 


6 

12 

26 

37 

60 

! 

€0 176 6 
! 

Bia&t if holly 
burnt 


To CO, 

To CO, 

Carbon diosUde , 
Caibon oxide 

1*2 

37'C 

Cl'2 

trace 

37-1 

620 

08 

35-9 

633 

I'2 
340 
63 0 

1-6 

34-8 

OS-G 

1*2 

348 

64-0 

3-5 [ 70 
33*2 ;33*0 
63-3 .S9-1 

64*4 

66 6 

29*2 

70^6 

Nitrogen 

Carbon and Oxygen eahuraCed per 100 of AViroc 

en. 


Carbon ^ 

Oxygen 

2C-8 

V*5 

2b 2 
337 

24 6 
33-3 

23-0 

326 

24-3 

33-1 

238,'24 0j27-5 
'52'i;31-9 tV8 

' 22-5 
30-0 

! 21-3 
! .'100 
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matter on tlio carbon dioxide first formed. One of the 
most successful of these is the Siemens gas prodticevy Trliich 
is applicable to the production of heat hy means of gaseous 
fuel generated from all kinds of waste loateriab, such as 
sbale and combustible rubbish of all sorts^ and is repre- 
sented in fig. 4 : the air, being admitted only through the 
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When steam is allowed to pass into the j>roducer along with the 
air, it reacts on the hot carbon of the fuel, producing “ water gas 
in virtue of the reaction 

KO+C^Hj^CO,- 

Thc extent to which this can be safely done depejids on the fuel 
burnt, the decomposition being attended by an absorption of heat ; 
if more steam be admitted than can be decom^sed, the surplus 
passes on unchanged and dilutes the gases, serving no useful pur* 
pose, but rather the contrary. Usually the small amount of steam 
requisite is produced by placing a water-tank underneath the grate, 
supplied continually with water as indicated in fig. 4, so that 
evaporation is set up by the radiating effect of the fire ; only a 
relatively small volume is thus drawn in with the air used for 
combustion, but enough to give several parts percent, of additional 
hydrogen and carbon oxide in the gas, and sensibly to increase the 
heating power. Roughly speaking, the calorific value ot a unit of 
weight of gas from a Siemens producer is about 650; for one part bv 
weight of carbon oxide will develop 2400 units of heat, and average gas 
contains about 25 per cent by weight of carbon oxide witli a little 
ayarogen(soinc 0*5 per cent, by weight), and hydrocarbons eouivalent 
to some few parts ner cent, more of carbon oxide. The mean si>ecific 
gases being about 0-24, an alteration in temperature of 
300 would represent about 72 units of heat, or 11 per cent, of the 
r by conveying the hot gases from a Siemens 
pFodneer such a distance that their temperature is reduced bv 300*' 

® Seating power is experienced, amount^ 

lUGr lO fLUOll'fc 'fliA t. . ^ 



1 ^ 1 li r V* viti; lucpiucCj KC*t U lias been Minn- 

lat^ that the heat actually producible by means of caseous fuel is 
only about two-thirds of that due to the fuel act^^a^ wi,i“ 
but mantfestly the latter sources of loss appl}’ to solid fue\ bum* 
.nr ^ “rdn»“y firegrate just as much as to agas producer Exneri- 

thef/tCf near to the furnaces fell by 

them the fuel consumption is perceptibly lessened. ^ 

Siemens Se^enemtire i'«r«ace.-The peculiar feature of 

1 ^® employed to heat up 

both the gaseous fuel and the air requisite to burn it before 
they are introduced into the furnace or chamber in which 
they undergo combustion. This is effected by niz^L 

tT- “regenerators,” consisting o1 

piles of firebricks stacked loosely together so as to e? 
pose as much surface as possible ^ Fi^s 5 c 1 , ®^r 

sooli a r^emtiva fomaae as airaoidior maltbritSTa 

». open (^a,w „/ 

/Iff" 



Bj- nltabSE a, S.SS'” '">• 
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Carbon 20*20 per cent. 

Caibon dimitle 17*^0 „ ,, 

H^’drogen 0*10 ,, „ 

l^itrogen * 07*40 ,, „ 

and that jmr %cnit weigM of ^ig made the amount of coke used ivas 
1*116, of which 0*096 was ash and moisture, leaving 1 *020 of actual 
carbon, whilst the limestone and mine (calcined Cleveland ore) con- 
tained 0 *082 carbon and 0 '219 oxygen in the form of carbon dioxide, 
the iron being contained wholly as ferric oxide . The pig contained 
3 per cent, of carbon, so that 0*030 of the total carbon entering the 
Tumacc did not escape in the gases ; consequently the weight that 
did escape was 1 *020 + 0 *082-0 -030 «=» 1*072, whence the gases 
(leaving the hydrogen out of consideration) were made up of the 
following amounts ; — 




Containing 

Carbon. 

Containing 

Oxygen, 

NiU'o^niii * 

3-sr.5 

• »» 


Carbon oxide.. 

l*7ft 

0-74« 

0-SI95 

Carbon dioxide 

2*m 

0-32(3 

O'BOO ' 


*001 

i 1-072 

1-804 


The coke, however, contained a small amount of moisture (some 
2*5 per cent.), iivliich would escape as aqueous vapour in the gases j 
this, together with the Ixydiogen, would make the weight of tlic 
escaping gases a little more, about 6*93. The blast introduced con- 
taining 3*965 parts of nitmgen (which must have been associated 
with 1185 of oxygen forming ah') must consequently have weighed 
5*150, or making allowance for tne moisture contained in it about 
5*20 parts > the total oxygen introduced into the furnace, therefore, 
must have been 1*185 in the air of the blast and 0*219 from the car- 
bon dioxide of the flux ; whilst, as the pig contained about 95 per 
cent, of iron, *95 « 0*407 is the corresponding ox3'ffcn, maldnc a 
total of 1 *185 + 0 '219 +0 *407 1*811, to which must be added 3io 
oxygen in the moisture of the blast, and that contained in the silica 
and other impurities reduced in the pig iron, which consequently 
wul give a total very near to the 1*864 parts calculated from the 
composition of the gases, and consequently to some extent checldnc 
the accuracy of the determination. 

The total devdopment of heat inside the furnace is then as 
follows. The carbon contained in the pig, being produced by the 
reduction of carbon oxide, is formed in virtue of a reaction which 
absorbs heat ; the to^ fuel added being in the first instance burnt 
to mbon oxide will develop 1*020 x 2400 « 2448 ; of this a certain 
pomon IS further converted into carbon dioxitle in the upper part 
amount so converted containing of carbon 0*326 
--■0*082-«0*244, and consequently inving afuithcr heat evolution 
of 0 *244 X (8000— 2400) « 1366^ (tho0*082 being originally contained 

S48+1366-381^“ eWion is 

Thelicatl)rouglitinbytlieblasti8 5-20x485y.0*237«597 485^ 
being the average temiieraturo of the blast and 0-237 the specific 

f«wi®co the waste cases 
O-l/thp'r* average temperature, and 

^ average specific heat ; hence finally the toM amonnt of 

In a similar way in a number of other instances the 
quantities of heat used up in the various furnace require- 
ments were measured, with the general result that, idth 
large furnaces of the construction employed in the Cleveland 
and Durham districts (48 to 80 feet in height), smelting 
calcined Cleveland ironstone either alone or mixed with 
haematite, a certain amount of heat is required for purposes 
practically^ constant and not varying with the richness of 
tim ore and the amount of flux consequently requisite* 
whilst another portion of the heat is used up for purposes' 

f ?iP r?T*^'i* ^ Including the heat absorbed 

m the reduction from the gases of the carbon in the pig, 

the comparatively constant requirements of such furnaces 

abo^?fb? instance taken for example 

12 ^R '+? f TOonstant requirements amounted to abSut 
1258, the tv , *0 sets being made up as follows : 

^ Loivtliion Bell calculates the total carbon in fi,n v 

absorbed in this conversion, and an additional 
ralculation owing to the aabtraction of the carbon the 
supposed to be consnnied in the unner narfc of tbn V ' * **** 

burnt by the blast at the bottom. ^ ‘ 


< 'Approximate 

Comparatively comiant heat reQuircmenU» nveruge amount 

neat n\)80ipfion dwriag TcUuctlou ot lion from ferric oxide icso 

„ „ carbon fiom carbon oxide 72 

„ „ pliospliorus, silicon, and sulphur 209 

Hciit carried away by water used to cool luyem 01 

It n moUen pig 5^0 

„ „ radiation and conduction 243 

^2000 

More vartahlO fieal rcQUircrnttils?^ 

JIcnt absorption during caitsUcixfng Hmc&tonu dux 260 

,1 I, dccwnposUlou of moisture of bla«»t ............... 342 

,1 », cinporutlon ot water In coho 1C 

Ilcnt caiTicd away by molten sing (one part of sing carrying niiny ar,o> 

milts of ijcflt)... f 

^1258 

3858 

Similar results were obtained in several other analogous 
series of observations, the variable heat requirements differ- 
ing somewhat in some instances on account of tlic use of 
poorer or richer ores, different amounts of flux, &c.; for the 
details of the methods used in the determination of the 
various items of furnace requirements see Beirs Chemical 
Phenomena, of Iron Smelting , and also the earlier experi- 
ments of V athairc (JiHude sur les JIauts I’ow'ncanx). Various 
publications of Griiner, and also an essay py Hubets 
(abstracted in the Jonrn. Z and S. Zist., 1877, 225) may 
also be consulted with advantage; the numerical values of 
certain of the items deduced by Gniner from his observa- 
tions -differ somewhat from those of Vathaire and Bell, bht 
not to any veiy material extent. The general result of 
these observations is that, with the large English furnaces 
used in smelting Cleveland ironstone with coke and lime- 
stone) about 3850 is the amount of heat required on an 
average per unit of weight of pig iron made for the various 
furnace requirements, and that in oven the most economi- 
cally working furnaces the quantity of carbon contained in 
the issuing gases in the form of carbon dioxide does not 
exceed one-third of the total quantity of carlon, and rarely 
exceeds 30 per cent, of that amount, the remainder passing 
out ^ (^rbou oxide. Some of the carbon that docs escape 
as dioxide, about one-fourth, is originally introduced as 
carbon dioxide contained in the flux (in the illustrative 
example, given above, 0-082 was contained in the flux out of 
0*326 escaping os dioxide), so that only about three-fourths 
IS derived from the fuel ; whence it results that even under 
the most favourable conditions, rarely met with in practice 
with this class of ores, not more than ^ f , or 25 per cent, 
of the wrbon of the fuel is ultimately burnt to dioxide, tbo 
remaining 75 per cent, being burnt to carbon oxide, thus 
effective heat development of 0*25 x 8000 + 0*75 
X 2400 = 3800 instead of 8000 ; ie., the “duty ” actually 
performed by the fuel is only or 47*5 per cent of the 
possible mammum amount ; so that if the amounts of heat 
brought in by the hot blast, and carried out in the waste 
gases, are approximately equal (which is the case when ordi- 
naiy cast iron stoves are used, delivering blast at tempera- 
tures near 450'), it Anally results that, to produce thXat 
requisite furnace requirements (amounting on 

Z of oarbon must be burnt 

equal to or 1*013 times the weight of the pig iron 
average coke to contain 7 per cent of 
moisture and ash, and, consequently 93 per cent of carbon 
t^s represents ^ = l mo\artsof coi iTum^gU 
iron, or 21^ wts. per ton as tfie minimwn prao- 
,7 attoinuWe mith calcined Cleve- 

S ‘'ondifton tJiat the Hast brings in 

as much Jmt as the waste gases carmj md. 

K meTtfif ^ requisite in any given fur- 

economical emnlovmnAf^f^+i^ we not such os to cause Ihe most 

of fuel may be^ouisitp to wl ^ larger qtiantily 

- °® ”<Husitc to enable the whole of t he iroS in the ore 

abrereS1?w ““ C®®®®rding to Bell’s mode of calculation) to 
into Mrbon oxida ^ carbon dio.vido of the flux in being converted 
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to be Siitisfoctorily extracted and a saleable pig produced ; in this i 
case tlie actual beat consumption remains about the same, but a less ! 
amount of carbon dioxide and a larger <^uantity of carbon oxide 
escape in the vrastc gases ; tliis is particularly noticeable when 
anthracite is used as fuel instead of cokc, as in many American fur- 
naces. Tlius, in a scries of observations parallel with those detailed 
above, but made with a smaller furnace (using coke and calcined 
Cleveland ironstone), the size of which law insufficient to cause the 
most economical action possible (48 feet in licight instead of 80), 
the average composition of the gases by weight was 

Nltropcn 

Carbon oxWe..~ ^ i, 

Cnr^n ilIoxWc. •••• >» „ 

t.f. they contained much less carbon dioxide relatively to the car- 
bon oxide than those escaping from the larger furnace, whilst the 
amount of carbon bunit in the form of coke was increased from 
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therefore, be burnt in the following way to gire the same heat as 
before, viz., 2550+907 **=3457 due to the fuel 


Total carbon bnmt to oxide 

Portion of ditto bnmt fnrtlier to dioxide .. 


- 0*97 x 2400=25?B 
0 201Gx5600=;112^ 

3157 


PI '5 per cent, oi caroon aim o tcuu ui luui'st.uit; 

Of th« extra fuel consumption part only was expended to generate 
the heat requisite for the furnace requirements, owing to the for- 
mation of less carbon dioxide and more carbon oxide ; the re- 
mainder produced the effect of sensibly raising the temperature of 
the exit i^cs, wliich escaped at the average temperature of 452" C. 
instead of 332" C., thus carrvlngout of the furnace much more heat 
than was brought in by the blast i * ♦i 

If bv the use of a hotter blast more Iieat is brought into the 
fiimnce bv this means than will supply the loss of heat in the waste 
cases experienced with the less Inghly heated blast, one of three 
things must result : cither less coke will be requisite to produce the 
heat iieccRsarv for the x-nrious fiimacc requirements ; or the siirplus 
heat xrill be carried out in the waste ga'e*, they being at a higher 
temperature; or the fuel will Iw burnt to lc*^s advantage, a smaller 
proportion of carbon dioxide being formed and a larger one of car- 
{»on oxide. As to what docs actually take place in such a case, 
opinions arc somewhat di nded ; for, whilst most iron masters main- 
tain that a sensible diminution in fuel reauisitc per ton of iron is 
always occarioneil bv employing a Iiotter blast, others (csiiccially 
IJellJ consider that their experience proves that in certain^ cares, 
r.o /with Cleveland ore, no actual saving in fuel accompanies the 
ol blast at temwraturcs alwvo nlwnt 500 («ce § 21 ). 

The rcreilts obtiincd by Bell with blast-furnaces using Cleveland 
ironstone and coke ore applicable, with appropriate modifiMtions, 
to furnaces employing different ores and fuel Crosslcy 

found (Jorrvai Iron and htfd 7ii s'. , 3 873 , n 1 5^ ) ^?**^ * ^ furnace C / 
feet in height, 39 wide (lio'^hcs), and 33,324 cubic feet ^pacily, 
i^melting A«knm hiematitcnnd 3tcd Bay ore at A«d.am.xn-Fanicss 
prtxluccd grev Bessemer pig \rith 22 J cwt of coke to the ^onol 
iron (l-33r5*pcr unit of weight of pig), the heat requirements 
during the process being as follows (the mode of 
adopted above licing cmplojcd, and the heat viewed hy Bell m 
con^imed during the reaction of carbon on the carbon dioxide of 
the flux liexog hft out of account) : — 

romjtaratUeJg ams*ant Itat rtTufremtntt. 

Hrinrt^on of ferric osWo •• • * 

. cnrlyin from rirbon , **;:•”*; i m 

sIHcon (pho«p*iorB< on*! mlphur pr^cilMUj: absent) 

Kcrt c.irTicd or-cy by tn>crc rmfer. - — 

molten pjff . 


Since the carbon in tlic carbon dioxide of the limestone was 
0*0555, the total carbon as dioxide in the gases would thus he 
0*2036 + 0 0555 « 0 *257, whilst the total carhon as oxide and dioxide 
would he 0*97+0*0555 — 0*040=^0 9855 (0*040 being the carbon in 
the pig iron, which contained 4 per cent of carbon) ; so that the 
escaping gases would contain, when forge iron was being made, about 
26 ^r cent, of the total carbon present therein as carbon ^oxide 
and 74 per cent, as carbon oxide, — still indicating a fuel expend!* 
turc less economical than in the most favourably arran^d Glere* 
land furnaces in which 30 to 33 per cent, ot the total caroon in the 
escaping gases is contained as dioxide ; presumably this is due 
cither to the smaller height of the furnace (67 feet only) or to the 
more difficult reduciblli^ of the ore used. 

On the other hand, the Wibna (Eisenerz) charcoal furnaces 
smelting spathic ore (which is somewhat more readily reducible 
than calcined Cleveland ironstone) were found to rive the foBoyring 
values, reduced ns before to a unit of weight or pig (white iron) 
(Tanner, Jouni, I. and S* Inst , 3873, p. 433): — 

Cbmpanzfir^f;/ constant re^trtments. 

HidncUon of ore and of caibon in pig 1630 

„ silicon 50 

Heat carried away bv tnyere water and radiation, Ac. 192 

„ piglron^ 340 


radiation, Ac 

j/ore rarialtc tica! requirements. 

Heat absorbed daring can^tldring of ll^mc “v;*:!*;;*' 
,, decomposition of moI«tare of blast . 
" ' crapomtton of v atcr in coke ......... 

** ore...— •... 

neat carried (mtliy molten «kic . — — 


^25G0 


171 

2*»S 

*1C 

27 

•in 


.£05 
3425 

This amount of heat was supplied as follows. 

Total carbon of colcc bnrat to carbon oxide ^2 v3COO= S07 

ToTtlon of ditto funhcT burnt to carbon dioxide ^ r,-~ 

Kent bronpbt in by bln^t .... ... 

4054 
♦'.OS 

34M 


heat carried out In vrastc goses 


In 


More rarialJe requirements. 

Eraporatlon of water In clwrcoal 20 

Decomposition of moisture of blast ........ ...... 

JTeat carried out by slag, 1 part carrying out 440 units of ) 

1. •••■•*. •....* . ) 


■2202 


heat (RInman).. 


TJlis heat ivas funiished as follows 


- 40S 
2610 


Heat dne f o combnstlon of fuel 

„ brought in by hot blast - 


. 2727 
. 213 


„ carried out In e^c.'iping 


2940 


2G10 


Tlic fuel burnt was charcoal containing about 0*63 parts of carbon 
per unit weight of pig, which in order to produce 2/2/ heat units 
must have been burnt as follows 

ITe-f due fo burning of 0 65 carbon to carbon oxide ... ............ s 

2727 

Of this 0*63 parts of carbon burnt 0 045 was taken up again by the 
iron leaving 0 585 as the total quantity of tarhon P™g 
Sc rases. Hence or 37-1 per cent of the carbon wasbumt 

todio-^e and 62-9 per* cent to carbon o^e, ”^*!^“not* 



this Ciise the carbon carried out as dioxide in tlic Mca.P»"e 
SnnU- 20'“ ™r cent of the total airbon therem contained; 
Ti.^rp t^ip fticfwas bnmt to less advantage than in the most 


the Cedar Point *"Ss have 4Tn ma^^ 

ST#— 

°* aT te*as tie ^eta at pretant erfanl |% it 

batat to diorida Md 5 to orfe tto tot 

maximum amount; so that ev . times the 

sumption of fuel w ould be at least rym 

» This item is somewhat hi^to“(Bininan) 

of the charcoal furnace hearth IS somewhat 
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amount that would be requisite could perfect combustion 
be effected. If, however, the issuing gases be so burnt in 
heating the blast that more heat is brought into the 
furnace than is carried out by the waste gases, the excess 
is virtually obtained by more perfect combustion, though 
not actually so burnt inside the furnace; whilst, if the 
gases are also employed to raise steam for the blowing 
engines and lifts, &c., the fuel thus saved virtually is equi- 
valent to a diminution in the blast furnace consumption ; 
for, were perfect combustion obtainable in the furnace, 
extra fuel w'ould have to be burnt outside for these 
purposes. 

These remarks apply a fortiori to furnaces in wliich coal is 
employed as fuel instead of coke or charcoal. The heat of combus- 
tion of average coal (after allovring for ash and supposing it to 
he bnmt to carbon dioxide and water rapoKr) may be taken as 
about 8300 (see § 10) ; hence to afford sufficient heat for the 
requirements of a furnace smelting average Cleveland ironstone, 
viz., 3850, only ^3^=0’46i parts of coal would he requisite, 
could complete combustion be ensured, or 91 cwts. per ton 
of pig (assuming the sensible heat carried out by' the waste 
gases ^d brought in by the blast to be equal). Tlie actual con- 
sumption in furnaces using raw coal is, however, several times this 
amount, — 30 cwts. being a low estimate in such cases, whilst 40 
and even 50 cwts. of coal per ton of pig made is not an infrequent 
consumption : thus even with Ferrie's self-coking furnace (§ 12), 
which reduced the consumption of coal from 52-5 to 33 "5 cwts. per ! 
ton of pig, the consumption was upwards of three times the theo- 1 
retical amount ; nith anthracite-consuming furnaces, such as those i 
used in America, the consumption of fuel varies from 25 cuds, per i 
ton of pm in the largest and best constructed furnaces to 40 cwts. ! 
or so in the older and smaller furnaces, the consumption hein«^ as ' 
a rule, however, somewliat less than that of more bituminous raw I 
coal in the English open-topped furnaces. Tlie reason for the 
extra fuel consumption in raw coal furnaces is simply that the 
nature of the chemical reactions taking place in the upper parb of 
the furnace, especially the action of heat alone upon the coal ' 
necessaiily causes the evolution of much free hydrogen, carburetted 
hydrogen, and carbon oxide, which escape unburnt, thus prevent- ' 
mg the consumption of the fuel to the maximum advanta«»e • 
where the gases are collected and burnt, this loss would noAe ■ 
materml were It not that ordinarily the heat obtainable from the ' 
IS far in excess of that requisite to raise steam for hloTring 
and Mting the burden to the fiunace top, &c. These reasons arc 
also to a great extent operative with anthracite as compared with ' 
coke. On the other hand, the smaUer weight of charcoal ordinarilv 

nlt^ nf nn ow is partly due to the more ready 

a^ion of carbon dioxide on charcoal than on coke fonning carbon 

efrhon of 

converted into carbon oxide, which : 
deo^dizes the ore) xo a greater extent with charcoal than^nth i 

completely oxidized, and the ore 
the top of the furnace and less at the bottom ! 
ttan IS the case (c^ens imrihus) with coke, so that a smaller ' 
ultimately performs the same woik as a larger i 
quanti^ of coke. The larger amount of alkalies in charccwl * 
prancing more cyanides, probably also aids in the more mnid ' 
reduction relatively to the weight of fuel used. ^ 


iiri, f pigeon made from it, and the quantities of ore ai^d 

‘anil's '’I®' 

perfom^ W fh? the Unty actSy 

BelL Cro<!<!li.T- I '^s-en as 1984, the amounts assumed bv 
1931, 1871 and 1670 • *** d^cribed being respectively 

at 260 for odd the molten pig^is take? 

Rinman’s ohseri'ations • ^6 v takes 340 from 

eluding the tuyere water) is taken S 40o7Beul^3iflI!d^^'^^^J t“' 

OiJSyiaS; TtoS-SlttfKcer^®'"“^S.'’^ diEmceT 
Ef oS? fcXT’ 


iiniversallj’ applicable. 'Where, however, tlie fuel is hiu-nt differ- 
ently (lo less advantage, for instance, so that, instead of one part of 
carbon giving 0*48 of tbe total heat production as “duty,” it only 
gives say 0*40), the fomnla! of Habets ivill still bo applicable, only 
icquiring the application of a coefficient (~J'“1'2 in the case 
supposed). 

Temperature of JJiasi Furnace at Varmts Levels . — Many 
observations of the rate of increase of tem 2 )eralurc from the 
mouth of the furnace have been made by Tiinner, Ebelraen, 
and Lowtbian Bell. "When fresh materials have been just 
introduced cool into the furnace, of course they intercept 
heat from the escaping gases, acting precisely like the brick- 
work stacks of a Siemens regenerative furnace ; this effect, 
however, cannot be carried so far as to prevent the escaping 
gases from jiassing out at an average temperature which, if* 
not elevated, is at least sensible, — the actual temperatme 
varying with the conditions obtaining. Since heat is gene- 
rated by tbe reduction of ferric oxide by carbon oxide, more 
heat being evolved by the oxidation of the carbon than is 
absorbed in the reduction of the iron oxide, roughly in the 
ratio of 3 to 2, it results that there is always a source of 
I heat in the upper part of the furnace ; and, unless fresh 
I materials can be supplied sufficiently rapidly to keep the 
escajiing gases always at a given low temperature by their 
j direct _ cooling effect, the temperature must rise by tbe 
j reduction of the ore. A condition of equilibrium as to 
i temperature is consequently finally arrived at when the 
j sums of the generations of heat by chemical action at 
; each and every particular level, and of the absorptions 
I of heat by direct communication to the fresh charges 
added time to time, balance one auolbcr ; ivhen 
I tMs condition of things is arrived at the temperatures of 
the escaping gas, and of the substances generally at each 
, level, become constant, or rather would do so were tbe fresh 
materials added continuously instead of intermittently, and 
; were the action of the furnace absolutely uniform. The 
circumstances which regulate the most advantageous wa 5 ’ 
lu which fuel can be burnt, ?.c., the economy of fuel in tbe 
furnace, consequently regulate the temperature of the 
escaping ^ses which accordingly is variable with the 
quantity of fuel burnt per unit of iron smelted, with the 
size and shape of the furnace, the character of the ore 
employed, «fcc. Under particular conditions, especially when 
a large mass of fresh materials has been added, the* escap- 
ing gases may be so cool that the aqueous vapour present 
is condensed into mist, whilst the hand may be placed in 
tnm ■«'itbout being burnt ; ordinarily,' however, the 
tempeiature at the mouth averages 200° or 300° C., and 
wi sma furnaces and difficultly reducible ore requiring 
a larp fuel consumption may be much higher. One great 

smelting'clay 

of fni? r! e) is the reduction of the amount 

tbp fpmn^ ^ cooling influence exerted upon 

Sr 1 ^ off, tte- 

tlh^ lieat wliicli otherwise would Lave 

Tinrfif*ni ^ buTuing more fuel. Of the numeroua 

“ different cases, ihe following 
may be cited as examples : 

^urdmof%^ic^'^pn soft charcoal %ci(h 

fiucc) in the m-onarfi o” grautcacJce-scliiil («« 

'S4. °*^383. S, and 20 rcspectivchj (Tilnncr and 


Distance fiom top 
in Feet. 


11 

15 

17 


Temperature 


310^ 

S40* 

350’ 

G40 

080* 


Distance from top 
In Feet. 


21 

24 

25-5 

20 

34 


Tempeiature. 


S40‘C. 
.020’ 
950’ 
1150* 
1450’ 
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points, ana'nrt^clng’ThfclAme^f’^'^^^^ introducing allojs of known melting 
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s^ttur icith [ihi^youc (isfxvji^ {Lo\dhvt,i JiHl). 
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A iiai»tr on th»' ‘•Thcnmc Cun'c^* of Fumaco,” di 5 cU 5 >ijj^a 
liUmbcr of result** of this clai>v, oad the conclusions to be firnwn 
from them, bv 11, M, Howe, i-, given in the Trait, Avir,.L»ti 
EaUhtc^rs, 1876 ; see al^ Iron, voL x, p, 326 sq, ' 


3 lo 

uiUi a blast at 200^^, from 15'4 to 15-6 c.v^- i 

per ton of Khite i^n, but oVVh c^'Zi^^ 
maloiig a dilTerence of some 8 cwte. ?our 

^ount given by Crossley ; at Heft, a bU‘ aroDOMl-et 
14 c^U. 01 cLariroal irere fonneriv itonired pw ton of irlutVimn 

\ 7 ^? * 7 ^" P®? *?”’ “*■ of tliree times Cro-devV 

“ variation in tbe amoimt of fuel burnt under 
« 7 ^””? oo^ofafive rariation in the tempeij 

IicattL (^o. 1 iron being actuallv hotter as it Sons 
fromafnraace in lemlar'nork than Xo. 4, for instance) vetth» 
pflnenw theaby panted op the cheini^ composition is’ accorU- 
® experiments, not marked, at anv rate so far 
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Production. — It is evident from tbe data riven in the ni^ ' S»l?*to tS»^nnmst°npl‘'tiJ’'?t 7 ^i.° “* P«>l«W.v t 

ceding section that, tvhen the amount of cinder formed is time taken tosolidilj-, and the mom wm%“lv is 
less, a smaller quantity of fuel ^^ill <lo tlic work of iron * • S^p|s*fe and the crystallization nrxm it of the remaiiu«<r 
smelting, the amount of heat absoriition for ' ^ ^ 


requirements being lessened the less limestone is 
and the less Lot cinder flows out of the furnace. Eridentlv 
also, the hotter the blast and the cooler the issuimr gasd, 
the less fuel must be burnt to generate the particidM 
amount of beat requisite for a given furnace workin" 
under given conditions as to quality of ore, ic; whilst the 
more carbon is burnt to carbon dio.tide and the less to 
carbon o.vide the ks* total carbon is rcfiuisite for the .'ame 
end. As regards the possibility of diminishing fuel con- 



MlKon than other;-, and that thi^ is dne to the higher teniperatute 
of the hearth faciiitatiug reduction of silicon ; again, it is usuallv 
con«Jiacred that white irons are apt to contain more sulphur than 
gre\ irons made from the same ore ; this cirenznstanc^ however, 
possibly rather due to difierenccs in the average composition of 
ore smelted and amount of flux added than simply to T,-anation 5 in 
of fuel consumed ; thus dinzini^ing the amount of lune 
adde^ ai» a fiux btlow a certain point often increases the sulphur 
lu the pig, ,..0 that upwards of 1 per cent may be present, when 
v<ath more lime the quantity r.ould be only one or tuo tenths per 


f-umjition bv the u'^e of richer ores and le^s flux, this is ; > the iron King white in the first case and’ gmv when more 

largely a matter of local circuntslances: tthen there is a * h'me is employed, 
choice po^^ihlc between two deposit^ of ore, one richer 
tlian the other, and each equally good in other reqjccto. the ^ i ' - i 

co;.t of fineltinc the richer ore will cvidentlv be fouiewhafc i consumption than was requisite with cold blast was 
ksi than that of w^orking the other: as regards the other '* after KeUson% discovery or inven- 


As regarJs the temperatare of the blast, the fact that 
heating the blast enabled iron to be made with much less 


circnmstauccc, it is by- no mean'* a matter of indifFerencc 
in rcferenco to co^t of jiroduction whether the more econo- 
mical conditions be attended to or not ; thu>, in the ca*-c 
of the 4S and 80 foot furnaces referred to in the last sec- 
tion. the difference between 22*3 and 2S'S cuK of coke 
consumed per ton of iron involves a very considerable 
difference in coat of production. It i^ calculated that the 


tion ; but it soon became also manifest that a deteriorating 
effect was often produced upon the iron smelted from 
certain kinds of ore by the use of the hot blast, due to the 
higher temperature attained in the hearth facilitating the 
reduction of phosphorus, sulphur, and especially of silicon. 
The advocates of the very highly heated blast obtainable by 
means of the TMiitwell stove consider that, as the heat is 



r in r i — i e • iscus ot)ser\auous However, that the advantages thus 

ccwl, 1 ..., a of 10 ckU. of coal per ton of iron, obtainable are not ala ays quite to great as appears at first 

Sfn. r" f ^ tte casa If iL fuel be burnt in the furnace, 

^e bla=t, although ks- than th.^, st. I represents an enor- • -j of pig 

mens aggregate: in ll.c Cleveland district alone the ^a^mg consequently a Hgher propor- 

f 5 ni^ nrln^‘" ; tionate temperature must be given to the blast to enable it 

of 1,000, J JO ton-, aiinualh . introduce the heat equivalent to the fuel thus saved ; for 

To «.iny little c'rttnt tlio ainoniit of fuel toucuincd i^ variable successive diminution of fuel to the extent say of 1 

witii tin mto at wlikh tho furnace is driven; that is. ifagiitn * — - 


quality of pig i*# ptCHlucedwhcu the furnace is making 200 tons ]>cr 

week witli a given coke consumption (the fuel being hnmt uiiarT , - . • -li 

the mo^t fivoaraWe conditions practicable), and the furnace l>c ; at a rapid rate ; so that finally an increase m blast tem- 
theu dris tn at a higher f*iKtd «-o to make 400 tots':, cither a little j j^erature of 100* from 1100* to 1200* only represents about 
more coke itmK be added relatively to the bnrdcii, or ol^ there amount of heat introduced into the furnace that 

Will bi a tciidcacy to nuke a stronglr marked crv-talline jug ; ’ . . , jnn^ 

instead of j>rudutirjg thy i oarvj-jt crritallizcd iron (So, 1 grey jtigl, j would be introduced by rai^mg the bl^t . • 

this quality *,7111 «ink to tlic Ic^s largely ciy-lalline numbers’ (Xos. * The advantage of highly heating the blast then is noi, 
2, 3, or 4), or even to mottled ornhite iron. If, however, ihe ^jj^cctly proi^rtionate to the temperature attained as re- 
fuel is not burnt to the maximum po-sible advantage in the fir^t ; ^ caving' of fucL but something less; according to 

iu<^auco, increasing the rate of production may under certain ^ - 

circumstances not only not cau^c an increase in the fuel consump- 


tion, but nuy even slightly diminish it, b}’ lecscning the amount 
of heat loat by radiation, &c., relath'ely to the metal produced. 
Kvetything remaining the Mmy, decreasing the fuel relatively to 
the burden decreases the quality of the iron run, and vfee rer&a ; 
with Cleveland ironstone an extra consumption of half a cwt. or 
less of coke j>er ton of pig sufiices to raise the quality of iron nm 
one imrnbyr m the vrale, i.c., from Xo. 4 to 3, from 3 to 2, or 
from 2 to 1. According to Crossley (foe. eft.) about 2 cwts. of coke 
i>er ton of pig corresponds to the difference behrecn running white 


gards saving of fuel, 

Bell, practical experience shows that with certain ores, e,f/s^ 
Cleveland ironstone, the effect of higlily superheating the 


bla«t to temperatures much abo%'e 500* is not to render any 
considerable saving of coke practicable, but mainly 


raise the tcmperalure of the issuing wa^ gases. Other 
iron masters, however, dissent from this view, and coi^der 
that by the use of a blast heated to 700* and np^rds by 
a TVhitweU stove, ^ instead of ^ to 450* or 500* by the older 

iron and grc 3 ^Ik£ocmeT pig. tbe oiesiiielted being Askamhamatite j ^ iron^ne ia 

and FMn r Fed Bay ore. Tunner states {h)c eft.) that at IS^ubcrg, ! to produce a ton of pig iron from ^..leveiana iruiutun 
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effecterl ; so tlxat, instead of requiring an amount of coke to 
be consumed equal in weight to about 1‘09 times that of 
the pig iron made (nearly 21f cwts. per ton), which as 
stated in the previous section is the minimum practical 
average consumption possible icken the amount of heat 
hroxtght in hy the blast about equal s that carried out by the 
xcaste gases, a smaller amount of fuel will suffice, from 0*95 
to 0*90 parts of coke (19 and 18 cwts. per ton) only being 
necessary with blast heated to 700° and upwards by a 
^tVhitweU stove, the heat carried out by the waste gases 
being less than that brought in by the blast by an amount 
equal to that which would otherwise have been generated 
by the fuel saved. With ores other than Cleveland iron- 
stone the same kind of result is obtained; not only in 
En^and and Wales, but also in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, America, and elsewhere, the Siemens-Cowper and 
Whitwell stoves have been estensively adopted on account 
first of the saving of fuel effected by them, and secondly of 
the greater regularity and efficiency in working. 


On the other hand there is no doxiht that increasing the height 
of a fnmace smelting calcined Cleveland ironstone from 48 to 80 
feet causes a considerable saving in fuel ; as shown in the previous 
section, the increased height acts partly by permitting the gases 
to escape at a lower temperature, and partly oy enabling the fuel 
to be burnt with the formation of a smaller relative proportion of 
carbon oxide and a larger one of carbon dioxide than is the case 
with the smaller furnace. When, however, a still greater height is 
given to the furnace, a further saving in fuel and larger relative 
production of carbon dioxide do not seem to occur, furnaces of 90 
and 100 feet in height not exliibiting any marked advantages over 
80-foot furnaces working under the same conditions, so far as con- 
sumption of fuel is.concemed. Even if Bell’s views as regard the 
uon-imparent advantage of increasing the blast temperature above 
500’ C. with the furnaces smelting Cleveland ore experiihented on 
by him be admitted to apply in all cases where this ore is used, it 
does not follow that they are applicable to other furnaces smeltinw 
different kinds of ore, nor does it follow that 80 feet in height is the 
limit beyond which no visible saving is effected in all cases ; thus 
for instance with a furnace smelting (at Consett) a mixture of 
aeyeland ore and hsematite in such proportions that about lialf 
the iron made came from each ore, a distinct saving of coke was 
found to accompany the substitution ot W’hitwell stoves givin*^ 
blast at about 720° for iron stoves giving blast at about 450°° 
whereas with the less heated blast the coke consumption was 22 ’75 
cwts. per ton of iron, with the hotter blast it was only 18 cwts., 
the conditions, character of ore and flux used and pig produced, 
&c., ^ing pretty nearly the same, the furnace being 55 feet in 
height in each case. Again, on rebuilding such a furnace (for the 
puqiose of using the same mixture of ores) to a height of about 70 
feet. It was found that the increased dimensions, so far from pro- 
th& facBcficifll effects wMcli sucli a change irould have jriven 
had Cleveland ore only been used, introduced such irregularities in 
working that the height had to be reduced to the former amount, 
»a feet or so. Similar results have also been found with furnaces 
k^inatite only ; thus a Barrow furnace built to 
III i / 5 feet, and using Cowper stoves, worked so badly 
that it was reduced to 61 feet, when it worked well. Analogous 
results were also obtained at irorkington, a 70-foot furnace work- 

“ ^erica also it has 
charcoal furnaces, increased materially above the 
a«fn ’ irregularly until the height was reduced 

ivorkiiig again became good. With easily reducible 

fbtefT uT'xlf “re found to give 

Sf fu^f “"'I toecon^y 

feeMn hand, an increase in height from 45 to 60 

••vprpoiP * smelting Staffordshire ores was foimd to cause an 
7 of coal per ton of iron (Plum, 

Stanhone ixew ’ 'r^Jst two furnaces at 

Vfi ?no ^,1 • r X magnetic ore, one 80 feet hi»h and of 

feet 2anidt? difibSTh?’ 55 feet high and of 9200 cubic 

P the amount of coal re- 
^e'larwer ?nrn‘>p» • difference being in favour of 

nmi r^el fwmace ; similarly at Glendon, U.S., two furnaces 72 

re^pectivelv ^^fl^bv”'? .^SOO cubic feet capacity 

rt rectueij, diirered by 3 to 4 civts. of coal per ton of nirr the 


{Journal L and S. lS/3, 442) that charcoal funiaces at ISTcu- 
berg which Bsed 23 to 24 ewtss, of charcoal per ton of grey Bessemer 
pig only about 15^ for white iron) when the blast was at 200*, 
only required 19 to 20 cwts. per ton of grey pig wlicn the blast was 
heated to 500®, representing a saving of some 4 cwts, per ton of 
charcoal ; similarly at Heft tlic charcoal consumption was 20 cwts. 
and upwards per ton of first class grey Bessemer pig with blast at 
200% and only 17 to 18 cwts. witli blast at 350* to 400*" C., repre- 
senting a saving of at least 2i cwts. of charcoal per ton of 
Analogous results have also been lecorded as obtained with Carin- 
thian tumaces, a saving of 25 to 30 percent, in the charcoal used 
accompAnying the heating of the blast to 500* or 000* instead of 
the much lower temi^eraturc formerly employed ; similnrly with 
Swe^sh charcoal faniaces smelting hog ores, the use of liot blast at 
350® instead of cold blast producing a saving in fuel estimated as 
averaging one-third, or 33 per cent, of the larger amount, and 
the employment of blast at 200® effecting a saving of one-fifth, or 
20 per cent., with mountain ores {Jeni-Kontorcts ^nnalcr^ 1859, 
f). 273). The much smaller consumption of fuel in the Wrbna 
charcoal funiaces and others using certain Austrian ores as com- 
pared with English cohe furnaces appeal’s, from the results of 
Tunner, quoted in the last section, to he mainly due to the smaller 
amount of slag produced, and the consequently diminished hiniace 
i-equirements, a portion of the diminution being due to the some- 
what larger formation of carbon dioxide relatively to the carbon 
oxide in the escaping gases ; with other ores producing more 
cinder, the quantity of charcoal used per ton of iron run does not 
seem to be materially less than the amount of coke employed with 
English furnaces, so far as comparisons can be instituted. * 

^ On the whole, the precise details as regards the dimen- 
sions of furnace, temperature of blasts the use of which 
will enable iron to be smelted from a given kind of ore 
wdth a .minimum expenditure of fuel, cannot always be 
distinctly stated, the requisite data not existing: evi- 
dently the data available for one class of ore and fuel 
and iron produced are not applicable without material 
correction to other classes.} All existing experience, how- 
ever, goes to show that the blast furnace is an instrument 
in which it is impossible completely to utilize the calorific 
I power of the fuel ‘burnt. Owing to the nature of the com- 
I plex reactions regulating the resultant chemical changes 
taking place in the furnace, a considerable proportion of 
the fuel inevitably must escape as carbon oxide, and it is 
not practicable to restore to the furnace the whole of the 
heat thus not utilized by employing the waste gases to heat 
up the blast, although a portion of this heat may thus be 
saved. Thus, in the case of average Cleveland ironstone, 
the 3850 units of heat per unit of weight of pig requisite 
for the various items of furnace consumption would be 
obtained by the combustion of less than 0-5 part by wei<^ht 
of carbon (representing 10 cwts. of carbon or less per ton 
nbout 10 '5 cwts. of average coke per ton of pig) 
could all the cpbon be burnt to carbon dioxide; whilst 
for ores containing less earthy matter, and hence requiring 
less flux and producing less cinder, considerably smaller 
amounts would be required, in some cases not more than 
7 or 8 cwts. per ton. In practice, even with the most 
economi^l arrangemente at present known, the consumption 
* 1 . exc^s of the minimnra quantity thus 

theoretically requisite,' the coke used varying from 18 or 
19 cwts. in the mo.st favourable cases to 25 and even 30 
cwte. per ton of pig under less economical conditions. 

A portion of tbe excess of fuel thus burnt may be utilized 
in pnerating steam by burning the waste gases under the 
boilers. ^ Bell calculates that somewhat upwards of 1400 
heat units pr unit weight of pig iron were thus utilized 
m the works serving as the chief basis of liis inquiries, 
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Precisely similar results arc calculable from the analyses of Tiinncr, 
Ebelmen, and others who have examined the composiMon of the 
gases at dififerent levels of the blast furnace ; the vanations in the 
amounts of carbon and oxygen relatively to the niteogen at ^e 
lower levds in all cases are oi such a nature as to indicate that the 
amount of decomposition of iron cyanide \Ndth evolution of nitrogen 
is vei^’' considerable, i,c,, tiiat the reduction of iron oxide by ^alme 
cyanides takes ^dace to an extent constituting a very considerable 
fraction indeed of tlie total amount of reduction. 

The amoimt of alkaline cyanides disseminated through the gases 
of a furnace at different levels varies inversely with the height above 
the tuyere ; thus, in the course of Lowthian Bell’s experiments, the 
following analyses were made by the present writer of the sub- 
stances dissolved by -water through which known large volimies of 
the gases were aspirated, being drawn from the different levels 
into a large gasometer, — ^the weights being given in grammes per 
cubic metre of gas (at 0 ®and 760 mm.), arid the experiments being 
all made witl^ a short time of one another (all on the same day) : — 


Height above tuyere in) 
feet > 

8 

24 

. GO, 

76 

Exit pipe 
after leaving 
furnace. 

polAsaium 

73*47 

14*16 

9-18 

16*05 

3*47 

Sodium 

39*23 

17*84 

16*69 

7*99 

1*72 

Oviinogcn... 

49*06 

16*76 

7*67 

5*94 

4*73 

OHier substances 

61*31 

15*10 

9*85 

19*88 

n*40 


Total constituents of the) 
fume soluble in water > 

223*07 

62’85 

43*39 

49*36 

21*32 


The amounts of alkaline cyanides wera found to be considerably* 
variable from day to day when tlie gases from any given perforation 
were examined ; thus, for example, the following amounts of com- 
bined cyanogen were obtained in two other series of observations 
with the firat and last of these perforations : — 


1 

1st Day. 

2d Day. 

6tZt Day. 

9th Day. 

13th Day. 

l&th Day. 

Eight ft. above tuyere 
Exit pipe 

19*00 

12*93 

4*00 

17-32 

6-GO 

11*34 

8*57 

20-Gi 

2-91 

9*16 

1*79 



In the furnace examined the quantity of gases at a few feet above 
the tuyere level per imit weight of pig iron made would be about 6 
parts by weight, so that per 100 grammes of pig ^e gases would 
weigh about 600 grammes, occupying about 0 *45 cubic metre. When 
the amount of cyanogen combined as cyanides disseminated through 
the ^ses was 20 grammes (equivalent to 50 grammes of potassium 
cyarade) per cubic metre (a quantity often exceeded); the potassium 
cyanide per 100 grammes of pig would consequently be about 22 '5 
grammes, or about %■ of the wei^t of the pig iron, and consequently 
about X S luughly of the oxygen in the form of ferric oxide in 
the ore originally used ; hence evidently the influence exerted by the 
combined cyanogen upon the ramoval of the last portions of oxygen 
must have been very considerable indeed, especialV as the cyanides 
that escape in tlie gases from the hearth probably represent con- 
siderably less than the total amount generated there, a considerable 
2 )roportion being used up in deoxidizing the iron oxide paripasstc 
with its foimation.^ That this is so has indeed been urged long ago 
by Bunsen and Playfair, who found that the gosbs dra^vn from a per- 
foration 2 feet 9 inches above the tuyere of the Alfreton furnace 
contained cyanogen compounds equivalent to from 8 to 10 grammes 
of potassium cyanide per cubic metro of gas, much smaller amounts 
than those above mentioned, but greater than those found on some 
other occasions when the alkaline substances contained in the fume 
consisted chiefly of carbonates. 

The chief source of the alkalies which form the cyanides is the 
coke ^ed as fuel, but the ore and flux also usually contain small 
rpiantlties ; when a furnace is newly blown in, the amount of cyanides 
is necessarily very small ; but a very few weelcs* use suffices to cause 
an accumulation of a quantity sufficient to exert a marked influence on 
the chcxnical actions taking place, whilst a somewhat longer period 
brings the accumulation up to the final working average attained 
when the alkaline compounds mechanically carried off in the fume, 
and escapmg altogether from the furnace through not being inter- 
cepted and filtered out by the substances in the upper part, together 
with those in the cinder, just equal the alkalies brought in by the 
fuel and burden jointly. It is highly probable, although not abso- 
lutely demonstrated, that when cnarcoal is used as fuel the forma- 
tion of alkaline cyanides is promoted, mving to the increased quan- 
tity of potassiinn carbonate in the ash of the charcoal as compared 
with coke ; and that this is one of the reasons why the consumption 
of carbon in the forin of charcoal in the StjTian, American, and 
Swedish furoaces is oftch less jior ton of iron made than that of coko 
in even the best of the large English furnaces,— ^the greater ease with 
which the ores aro reduced as^ compared with Engli^i ones being, at 
any rate in certain cases, another circumstance diminishing the 
quantity of fuel i-cquisitc. 

A large number of direct obsen-ations os to the progressive 
changes undergone by tlie minerals in descending through the fur- 
nace have been made, more especially by Ebelinen, Tiinncr, and 
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Lowthian Bell, with the general result of sliowing that the changes 
as a whole are substantially those above described ; as the iron ore 
sinks, it becomes deoxidized at a rate which at firet gradually in- 
cre^es, the temperature idsing ; but by and by the reduction c^es 
to increase in rate, and would probably almost stop were the inner 
poirions of the lumps as much reduced as the outer portions. 
Neither direct experiments on the ores in tlie furnace, nor laboratory 
experiments, nor the results deduciblc from the examination of the 
conroosition of the gases at different levels indicate that under tlie 
conditions of the blast fumace interior comjilete deoxidation of the 
ore ensues until the level of the hearth is reached and the iron 
begins to fuse, — the agents com^fleting the deoxidation being partly 
tlie carbonaceous matter of the solid fuel, but to a much greater 
extent the finely divided carbon precipitated from the carbon oxide 
in the upper part of the fumace, and the allailine cyanides. 

20. Development and Ap^propriation of Heat in the Blast 
Furnace . — The sources of heat in the blast furnace are tivo 
in number, viz., the heat brought in by the hot blast, 
and that generated by the combustion of the fuel. The 
former of course varies considerably with the nature of 
the heating arrangement aud with the actual weight of 
blast employed per unit weight of iron sm.elted ; thus, if the 
weight of air used be 6 "6 times that of the pig iron made 
^10 cwts. of blast per ton of pig), if its temperature be 500® 
C., aud the average specific heat of its components 0*23, 
the heat brought in per unit weight of pig made will be 
6*5 X 500 X 0*23 = 632*5 heat units, the weight of the pig 
iron being the unit of weight ; and similarly in other cases. 
The heat generated by the combustion of the fuel, again, 
depends, first, on the amount of fuel burnt and the pro- 
portion of inert matters (ash) in it and other circumstances 
modifying its heat of combustion, and, secondly, on the 
relative amounts of carbon oxide and dioxide formed. 

In -transforming 1 part of amomhous carbon into carbon dioxide, 
the heat evolution (the materials aud products being all at the 
ordinary temperature) is close to 8000, tlie foUoiring vmues having 
been found by diffei'ent observer's : — 

Favre and Silbermann 8080 Wood chnrcoa 


Despretz 7912 Do. 

Andrews 7900 Do. 


Fuvfc and Silbenuann 8047 Gas carbon. 

Do. do. 7797 Graphite. 

If, again, carbon oxide be burnt to dioxide, the amount of heat is 
near to 2400 per unit weight of carbon oxide. 

Favi'c and Silbermann «40.3 

Andrews 9431 

Hence the heat given out in burning one ^lart by weight of carbon to 
carbon oxide must be 8000 — x 2400 2400, since 3 parts of carbon 
yield 7 of carbon oxide. If then a ^ven quantity of coke containing 
95 per cent, of carbon be burnt, two-thirds to carbon oxide and one- 
third to carbon dioxide, the heat i^roduccd will bo 

2^x8000+^^^^1^x2400 = 4063 ; 
o o 

that is, the heat developed by this combustion of one 2 )art by Weight 
of fuel would suffice to raise the temperature of 4053 jiarts by weight 

of water through 1* C. \ or generally, if — of the carbon bo 

° Tii-vn 

burnt to carbon oxide and — to Carbon dioxide, p being the per- 

m+n 

centage of carbon in the coke (the trifling amount of liydrogon being 
neglected), the heat development per 100 parts by weight of coke 

is p( JUL- X 2400-1- X 8000 1 . One part by weight of hydrogen 

furnishes about 34,000 heat units when burnt to liquid water, 
between 28,000 and 29,000 if burnt to vaporous steam ; so that, if 
ho the percentage of hj^drogen, the total heat development per 

one part of fuel is close to pi — ZJL- x 24-1 — - — x 80 +<7 x 285; if 

q is less than 0*5 (as is usually tlie case) the error 'caused by 
neglecting the term invoMng q altogether is not greater than that 
due to the uncci-tainty about the precise values of the heat evolved 
in burning carbon to carbon oxide and to carbon dioxide (taken above 
a^iproximately ns 2400 and 8000 respectively). 

fenowing the quantity of fuel (coke) burnt and the average com- 
])osition of the waste gases, togetlicr M-itli the amount of flux (lime- 
stone) employed, the quantity of carbon dioxide and oxide formed by 
the combustion of the coko and the amount of blast employed to bum 
it can be readily calculated ; for example, in one out of many series 
ofobservations made by Lowthian Bell with the present witer’.*! co- 
operation, it was found that the average composition by weight of 
the issuing gases was 
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4 -rnr« t-Rt to ^-Qn Her ullit of pig iron made, the saving with the 
Welsh ore similarly represented a reduction in consumption tlw 

,™mfeofcm e»w Wm I»« pi»5t Kh««lyto ■" 

advantaces derived ^froin a given modification of plant and processes 
attainahfe with one class of ore were not necessarily producible w ith 
anXr clSs • Dufrenoy found that the furnaces of La Guerche, 
smelting an impure ore containing 42 per cent, of iron, denvod littie 
SSfit by the substitution of hot air for cold ; the fiiel used 
in each case amounted to some 25 cwts. per ton, ?”3,?lKn,r 

•cemible advantage derived from the hot blast was that the losulting 
iron hecamc "rey instead of white, doubtless from the higher tem- 
perature of the issuing pig enabling the graphite ° 

•readily whilst cooling and solidifying. Jron mastery howeiei, 
.have often failed to appreciate the trath of the proposition wdiat 

is advantageons for one ore may not nocessarily he so for anotuei , 
and in conscquonco very different estimates of the value of now pr 
ceases and improvements have fretiuently been made, some condemn 
dn^ them wholly, because under the circumstances of their own 
marticnlar expenence no remarkable advantages accrued; othem 
regarding them as universally beneficial, because under the diffc^nt 
conditions of their experience a distinct advantage was 
early history of the Bessemer process for producing malleable iron 
and semi-steel direct from pig by decarbonizing it by blowing air 
throuo^h it affords a good illustration of this point, the process bcin^ 
at fir^ considered by some a complete success, and universalljr 
cable, good metal having been made by them from ccriain' kinds of 
pier iron (naturally almost free from sulphur and phosphorus) ; 
wiulst others regarded it as a failure because the less pure pig 
experimented on by them yielded only an inferior product. 

V, Conversion of Cast Iron into jMalleable Iron 
AND Steel by Decarbonization. 

22, Production of Malleable Oast Jrow.” — ^It has been 
^knowu for upwards of a century and a half that w'hen 
articles of cast iron of not too great thickness are imbedded 
in powdered iron oxide (a pure red Ixiematite as free as 
possible from earthy matters, smithy scales, or some 


obtained from 100 of raw" coal) wns equivalent to 8 tons cw"t. per 
ton of pig (8 ’06 per unit of pig iron) when cold blast \vas used; in 
1830, when hot blast wras used with the same coke as fuel, the con- 
sumption w'as reduced to an amount equivalent to 5 tons 3| cwts. (6 '16 
per unit of pig); and in 1833, wben a hotter blast and actual raw coal 
were employed, the consumption W’as only 2 tons 5i cwts. per ton of pig 
(2*26 per unit of pig), this being exclusive of 8 cwts. of coal used in 
heating up the bla^, making a total of 2 tons 13J cwts, (2 ’66 per unit 
of pig), — figures substantiaUy the same as those of Dufrenoy, represent- 
ing a reduction iu fuel consumption nearly in the ratio of one to three 
parts of Scotch coal used (as coke) with cold blast and Scotch ore. 
Much the same figures have also been given by Mushet : thus he states 

+1.0+' 1*70*7 oP PTta /Uvr/lo 
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analogous substance) and then kept at a red heat for some 
days (three or more according to the thickness), a diminu- 
tion is produced in the amount of carbon contained, so that 
the cast iron becomes more or less converted into soft non. 
"When the action is pushed to the extreme ah or almost all of 
the carbon is removed, that in the outer layers disappear- 
in'^ first, but no material diminution in the amount of phos- 
phorus, silicon, sulphur, or manganese is prodncod;i if the 
heating is not continued long enough to remove all the 
carbon, that which remains is found in the innermost 
lai’ers which constitute a core of more or less decwbonized 
cast iron, ivith an outer skin of malleable iron. Owing to 
the non-removal of constituents other than carbon, it is 
essential to tbe production of a good malleable metal that 
a tolerably pure cast iron should bo employed in the first 
instance *. unless the articles are thin, so that there is no 
considcrahlo inner core of cast iron, they wdll not hear 
forging so as to weld them, the concussion fracturing the 
brittle core ; on tbe other hand, the removal of the carbon 
from the outer skin renders this so much less readily fusible 
than cast iron that articles so treated (c,</r., melting pots 
and crucibles) wDl bear a very much higher temperature 
t han cast iron vessels, especially if the core is almost wholly 
decarbonized ; whilst a much greater degree of toughness 
and power of resisting fracturing influences is communi- 
cated. Accordingly this method of preparing cheap small 
malleable iron articles by casting and subsequently decar- 
bonizing is largely employed, the goods produced being 
known as “run steel”; w’hilst even with much larger 
castings, such as the propellers of screw steamers, the 
method is often adopted, especially in combination with 
“ case hardening ” or conversion of the outermost layer of 
all into steel by a subsequent process (vide infra). Although 
the process w^as 'described in 1722 by Bcaumur, patents 
for it have been subsequently taken out, c-gf., by fiucas in 
1804^, and Brown and Lennox some half century later. 

In Ollier to cany out tbe convereion of cast iron into malleabie 
iron in this way, tlie articles to be treated 'are packed in cast or 
wrought iron chests in iron oxide powder ; the chests arc then stacked 
one aOTve another in a kind of reverberatoiy fnmacc, and gpdnally 
heated up to a red heat, which is maintained for the requisite time, 
after which they are annealed by slow cooling ; with charcoal pig 
pretty free from silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus, and with fuel in 
the furnace free from any lai’ge quantity of sulphur, a soft hut 
tough, tenacious, and readily malleahle skin is produced ; if, how- 


^ Analyses by W. A. Miller, quoted in Percy’s Metallurgy (“Iron 
and Steel,” p. Ill), seem to indicate entire removal of sulphur and 
partial purification from silicon ; thus : — 
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•tlie other hand during the course of a lawsuit entered upon by Ncilson 
to enforce his patent rights, attempts were made to show that the 
alleged saving in fuel due to the liot blast was roalJy oiring to other 
causes; and subsequently similar views have been urged, perhaps with 
not wholly disinterested motives; thus Truran states in his work that 
at Dowlais the coal consumption per ton of iron was reduced to the 
following extent between 1791 and 1831 by improvements other than 
the use of hot blast, cold blast being used tliroughout, with the foUow- 
»ing consumption per ton of hon : — 
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Probably the cast iron contained irregularly distributed intcrmixedl 
cinder, the silica of which was counted as silicon. HVhen cast iron 
plates are slowly oxidized by hot air, according to Tiuiner, the silicon 
diminishes, as it does during refining and in the ih^t stage of tlm 
Bessemer process; hut recent analyses of ** malleable cast iron ” articles 
made on tbe large scale by cementation in hoematite show^ 

that substantially no change whatever occurs in the phosphonis anti 
silicon, and that what alteration there is in the sulphur is rather iir. 
the direction of increase (from the presence of sulphur in the fuel) tliaif 
othenrise. For instance — 


^ cry probably the increased dimensions of fiwnaces and vaiious other 
causes all contributed to this large diminution; but it does not tbere- 
lorc follow that substituting hot blast for cold did not dimmihb the 
consumption still further. Tliat such a substitution did actually save 
fuel with ores and coal from South Wales is shown by Dufrenoy’s 
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the total amount of water required for steam purposes 
being 2 '55 times the weight of the pig iron made (in- 
cluding the steam used for blast engine, pumps, and 
allowing 15 per cent for waste by primmg, cleaning 
boilers, ibc.), tbia water being raised to 100“ in a hot well 
(by the waste steam) and simply converted into steam at 
45 D> pressure (non-condensing engines used). Adding 
this to 3850, a total of 5250 is obtained as heat actually 
accounted for in smelting average Cleveland ore when the 
steam power is obtained solely from waste gases as fuel, 
representing consequently about f§§§=0'656 parts of 
carbon, say 0*7 parts of coke, or 14 cwts. per tom Hence 
even when the consumption of coke is 18 cwts. per ton of 
pig (belov/ which even with the most highly heated blast 
continuous production never seems to have been effected, 
whilst usually a considerably greater amount is used), a 
large waste of heat through imperfect combustion below 
the boilers, and radiation, tkc., therefrom, is occasioned. 
AfoHiori the same argument applies to a blast furnace 
using raw coal, even when close-topped. 

When compared with other modes of burning fuel in 
metallurgical operations, &c., however, the blast furnace 
does not seem to be so wasteful as many of these appliances ; 
thus Griiner calculates the following values as' approximately 
the percentages utilized of the total heat capacity of the 
fuel employed in various kinds of furnaces : — 


Air furnaces ; steel melted in crucibles 1'7 

Eeverberatory furnaces, ,, 2 

Siemens’s crucible furnace 3 to 3*5 

„ glass furnace 5*5 ,, 6 

Well arranged Siemens and Ponsard’s furnaces .... 15 ,, 20 

Old cupola melting furnaces 29 ,, 30 

Modern ,, „ 50 and upwards. 


Large blast furnaces for iron smelting (exclusive ) 

of the heat obtained b}'' combustion of the > 34 to 36 
waste gases) ) 

The rate of production in a blast furnace is, up to a 
certain extent, variable with its dimensions ; but no well 
marked correlative increase appears to have been effected 
in the make of furnaces of considerably upwards of 15,000 
or 20,000 cubic feet capacity above that of furnaces of these 
dimensions. The quality of the ore smelted also largely 
affects the rate, the furnace being of such dimensions as to 
give the maximum saving of fuel practicable, and the least 
crushing of the ore by its own weight, together with the 
minimum tendency to scaffolding, slips, and other practical 
inconveniences; thus, whilst from furnaces smelting Cum- 
berland and North Lancashire haematite an output of 600 
and even 800 tons per week has been accomplished, from 
400 to 500 tons per week is the usual result with large 
furnaces smelting .clay ironstone, such as that of the 
Cleveland district. Somewhat smaller yields than these 
obtainable.frpm furnaces of less capacity. 

^ Charcoal' furnaces usually make more pig for a given amount of 
cubic capacity than when coke,.anthracite, or raw coal is employed 
as fuel : thus, whilst some Styiian charcoal furnaces have been made 
vjo produce for every 1000 cubic feet capacity from 110 to 130 tons 
veekly (the capacity being only 500 to 1200 cubic feet), and whilst 
:he Swedish and Norwegian and some American charcoal furnaces 
>t 1000 to 3000 cubic feet capacity produce per 1000 cujbic feet 50 
:o 70 tons weekl}^ the large fEngHsh coke bkist furnaces of 15,000 
to 20,000 cubic feet and upwards usually produce only 15 to 30 
pons weekly per 1000 cubic met. Those of the coke, autlimcite, and 
^oal bmning furnaces of Europe and America of somewhat less 
Capacity than these largest sizes usually produce somewhat more 
''than 20 to 30 tons weekly per 1000 cubic feet ; but in many cases 
this is done at the expenditure of a greater amount of fuel than that 
Employed in the larger furnaces (z.c., after making allowance for the 
^ difference in the amount of flux added, and cinder produced, kc - ). 
This is not the case wdth the European charcoal fomaces, for in 
some of these the consumption of fuel is not greater, and in other 
cases is notably less, per ton of iron made than in the largest Eng- 
lish coke-employing furnaces, even after making these allowances. 
In many American charcoal furnaces, however, notwithstanding 
that a purer ore is smelted than that used in some of the European 
charcoal furnaces, the consumption of charcoal appears to be not- 
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ably higher, approaching 18 and 19 and even 20 cwts. of charcoal 
per ton of iron instead of 15 to 17 ewts.^ still, as compared with 
colm, these charcoal furnaces ordinarily consume a smaller amount 
of fueL According to Akermann the charcoal used in America is 
usually very much more dense than that emidoyed in the Swedish 
charcoal furnaces, so that a bushel sometimes represents some 30 
per cent more of weight of fueL With charcoal as fuel it does not 
appear that an increased rate of driving the furnace (by putting on 
more blast) neces^rily causes an increase in the fuel consump&n ; 
indeed, the opposite result has been observed in certain cases, at 
least to a certain extent, the cause being the relatively smaller loss 
of heat by radiation, &c., freni the furnace. Eor any given furnace 
arid ore, &c., there is a particular rate of driving 'which gives the 
minim um fuel consumption : a more rapid rate requires more fuel 
because the gases have not time to efiect their fun action on the 
ores, and less carbon dioxide is formed ; a slower rate causes more 
loss by radiation, &c., relatively to the output. Up to a certain 
extent it is often advantageous to use a little extra fuel, and increase 
the rate of production beyond the rate that would correspond to 
^e minimum fuel consumption ; 'which is probably the reason why 
in many instances the fuel employed per ton of iron is somewhat 
larger than that found to be requisite in other analogous cases, 
where the rate of production is somewhat lower ; the exact point 
at 'which the advantages of increased rate of production are counter- 
balanced by extra cost for fuel, and extra wear and tear, &c., 
necessarily varies in each particukr case. 

Cold Blast as compared with Hot . — In reference to the employ- 
ment of cold blast for the production of iron, the saving in fuel 
occasioned by the use of heated air has been practically proved to 
be so great that excepting for certain special brands of iron the use 
of hot blast has almost entirely superseded that of cold ; the evi- 
dence in support of the alleged deterioration in quality thereby 
caused is, however, not so conclusive as that in behalf of the economy 
produced. With a cold blast the mass of fuel in front of the tuyeres 
is visibly much less brightly incandescent than that in a hot blast 
furnace, being comparatively black, indicating considerable local 
refrigeration, and hence probably dilierences in the amount of 
silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, &c., reduced in the hearth; but 
analyses of not and cold blast pig irons made from the same ore do 
not always show such marked differences as might be anticipated ; 
opinions are in fact somewhat divided even at the present day on 
this point, but such of these opinions as admit of being checked 
by figures usually incline to the non-existence of any material differ- 
ence between the English pig irons j^roduced from a given ore, flux, 
and fuel by cold and hot blast respectively. On the other hand, it 
was for many years after Nerlson’s patent was taken out a matter of 
belief, especially in Wales, that the increased impurity of the pig 
made uith hot blast necessitated so much more labour and expendi- 
ture of fuel in puddling, to give a wrought iron equally good with 
that made by cold blast, as to render Ike actual saving doubtful ; 
whilst with certain Swedish charcoal irons of the highest brands, e,g * , 
Dannemora iron ffom magnetite, cold blast is still adopted on the 
ground that experience has shown a marked deterioration in the 
character of the iron produced when the blast was heated. With 
other similar Srvedish and Norwegian brands, on the other hand, a 
heated blast is in use, it being considered that no perceptible 
deterioration in quality is thereby occasioned ; this remark equally 
applies to the Styrian and Corinthian furnaces employing Eisenerz 
and Lolling spathic ores, and to those at Fullonica where the Elba 
! specular ore is smelted ; Tiinner states that the use of hot blast for 
Eisenerz charcoal iron production in no way necessarily produces 
any deterioration in quality ; and Bell is of the same opinion so far 
as English irons made with hot blast up to 500® C. are concerned. 
In many cases the superiority of cold blast over hot blast iroir alleged 
to exist, as show'n by chemical analyses, and more especially by 
mechanical tests, is really due to the fact that the ores used for the 
two axe not identical, the cold blast metal being made from a purer 
quality. In fact, the notion that cold blast iron is vastly superior 
to hot seems to have been originally to a considerable extent the result 
of a trade manoeuvre ; thus the ironstone of the Scotch coal-fields 
near Glasgow being of a refractory nature required the consumption 
of a much larger amount of fuel with cold blast than did the more 
easily xeduciwe South Wales ores*; but with hot blast a much 
greater saving in fuel was produced 'with the Scotch than with the 
Welsh ore ; as early as 1834 Dufrenoy (director-general of mines, 
France) specially investigated the relative advantages of hot and cold 
blast with these two ores, and found that, wliilsfc with the Scotch 
ore the saving produced at the Clyde works by heating the blast to 
about 320® by an expenditure of 8 cwts. of coal per ton of iron was 
' (after allowing for tim 8 cwts. , and taking into account the coal used 
for the blowing enrines) equivalent on tire whole to a diminution 
of coal consumed from 153 to 59 cwts. of coal per ton of iron,^ or 

^ Dr Clark read before the Koyal Society of Edinburgh in 1835 a 
paper On the Application of the Hot Blast in the Manufacture of 
Iron,” in which he stated that at the Clyde \rerks, prior to the end of 
1829, the average consumption of coke (45 parts of which W'cre 
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from BoUey’s Tedaustogg), ou which the feel (coke or chM- 
eoal) is piled, the combustioE being urged by a blast of air, 
Tvlucli ^0 par- 
tiallyoxidizestlie 
iron, both as it 
melts and sub* 
sequently ; the 
molten mass 
when the opera- 
tion is complete 
is either run out 
into moulds, 
chilled by throw- 
ing water on to Fig. 31. — ^Plan. of fig. 30. 

it (the solidified upper surface being removed as a rough 
cake}, or tapped into a separate similar open furnace or 
into a puddling furnace, in which the conversion into 
malleable iron is finished. 

The effect of this first treatment is materially to reduce 
the percentage of total carbon, and almost entirely to 
remove the siUcon present, the latter forming a slag with 
the oxidized iron together with more or less of the ash of 
the fuel j when the metal from the refinery is cast, it soli- 
difies as white iron” destitute or nearly so of graphi- 
toidal carbon. Sometimes the removal of carbon and 
silicon is accelerated by adding to the fluxing pig mill 
scales or other tolerably pure readily fusible iron oxide j lime 
is also sometimes added, with the intention of either parti- 
ally removing sulphur present in the pig or preventing ite 
further absorption from the fuel 

A modification of the refinery has been introduced by Pany 
specially applicable to the direct treatment of the molten metal from 
the blast mmace ; the molten pig being tapped straight into the 
refinery hearth, a jet of superheated steam is made to plaj* upon its 
surface (the temperature being maintained by an air blast in addi- 
tion) ; the oxidation of the iron is then rapidly effected, with evolu- 
tion of hydrogen from the decompoation of the steam ; in this way 
a notable saving in fuel is said to ^ effected. In South "Wales a 
coke refinery has been, largely employed to partially purify the iron 
subsequently finish^ in an ordinary puddling furnace ; this refinery 
or runaing-oiit fireis a rcctangnlar hearth with two or more tuyeres 
delivering blast slanting-wise downwards upon the surface of the 
fused metal, which, is simply introduced as pig piled up on the hearth 
alternately with layers of coke, melted down, and kept fused with 
the blast playing on its surface for some time. Owing to the partial 
remoral of silicon, kc., in this previous treatment, riie subsequent 
puddling develops less cinder, and accordingly is sometimes distin- 
guished as dry puddling’, whilst puddling proper (consisting of the 
fusion in a more or less modified Cort’s furnace of the pig, and its 
complete treatment therein at one operation) is spoken ofaspiV 
aoiliiig, the terai “boiling” being derived from the rapid effer- 
vescent evolution of carbon oxide from the fused mass at a certain 
stage, when the iron oxide reacts vigorouslv on the dissolved 
carbon. 

The following analyses by Rocholl illustrate the changes pro- 
duced durmg the refining of Bowling cold blast pig 
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Puddlinff.-— In tbe “dry puddling” process (which ai 
“pigboilmg" process, is so little uset 

Son b ° ® the latter operation than the f^rner) 
tbe w ^ passed through the refinery is placed oi 

Imonnt of ^ furnace together with a certair 

amount of mill cinder or other fettling, and melted dowi 

iTthr/oSL^S^^^T tlie result of whicl 

IS tne lonnafaon of a floxed mixture of mgr iron and imr 

oxide; this is well stirred, whilst the k^eps lt fldd 


so that the iron oxide gradually reacts ou the carbon, 
silicon, pbospborus, and sulphur present, oxidizing them 
and converting them either into gases which escape, or 
oxides which by uniting with ferrous oxide form a really 
fusible slag. As this process goes on, just as in the charcoal 
finery, the consistency of the mass alters, the whole thicken- 
ing firstly to a porridge-like substance and finally to a 
mixture of pasty solid lumps partly of coherent spongy 
! malleahle iron and partly of flinxed slag, mechanically 
adherent thereto, and dripping from* the spongy mass 
when this is lifted. Wten the proper consistency is 
reached the iron is said to “ come to nature ” ; the spongy 
mass is then raked together with the iron rabble or stirring 
rod employed, and formed into a rough loosely coherent 
“ ball,” which is worked as described in § 25. The use of 
the refinery conjoined with the dry puddling process has 
almost ceased in England; certain brands of Yorkshire 
iron, however, of high reputation, are still prepared in this 
way. The superiority of the metal is largely due to the 
carefulness with which the plates and bars finally jirepared 
are made; the puddled bars are broken into fragments, 
and each piece carefully examined as to its fracture, 
the crj’stalUne portions being worked up separately from 
tbe fibroid portions which yield the better plates; by 
piling, reheating, and rolling, Arc., tbe fragments are worked 
into bars, which are again piled and rolled into plates. 
Cold blast pig is preferred for certain of these brands. 

In the “ pigboiling ” process, or puddling g)ai’ excellence 
as now understood, the main differences as compared with 
the preceding are that raw pig iron is used in the first 
instance instead of refined pig, so that the purification 
takes longer owing to the greater amount of impurity to 
be removed, and, in consequence of this and of the larger 
amount of fettling used, 'a much larger amount of slag or 
tap cinder” is formed ; in other respects the operation is 
much the same. Tbe furnace is usually lined in the first 
mstance by melting down and partially oxidizing scrap 
iron on the bed so as to make a firm foundation ; “ bull 
dog” or routed tap cinder, mainly consisting of ferric 
oxide and silica, also forms a material largely used, the 
upper surface being finished off with a layer of a smooth 
unctuous variety of hmmatite or with “ blue billy ” (§ 5) or 
some other variety of ferric oxide. 


In order to facilitate the removal of phosphorus and sulphur in 
the puddling forge, numerous chemical reagents have been e 7 aplo 3 *ed 
incorporatea “with the mass fay stin*ing . Thus common salt and 
man^neae dioxide have been recommended hy Schaf haiith chlorides 
of phosphorus, arsenic, and sulphur being said to he formed and 
volatimed, vrliilst manganese is communicated to the iron, and by 
its ondiang action whilst becoming oxidized itself promotes the 
punfication ; moreover it renders the slag more fusible. Hendemon 
employs a mature of titaniferous iron ore and fluor spar, whereby 
nuondes of phMphorus, silicon, &c., are said to be evolved. Good 
results are said to ^ produced by the empIojTnent of fluorides 
a flux in puddling. Shennan recommends 
mmde of potassium ; according to Siemens, who carefully tried the 
pnerman proems at the Landore worlcs, no appi'eciahlo mminution 
IS produced in the amonnt of sulphur and phospuonis by the addition 
OI the iodide even m some considerable quantity both during the 
ordinary process of puddling and in a steel converting furnace, and 

Iws also been tested to by others, 
^ 1871, ii. 181), and also by 

^ Terre IToire. On the other baud, trials 

process appear to indicate that it causes a more 
puddhug ; thus in experiments 


Original pig iron 

Partly refined iron 30 minutes after fusion 

” ” KA ” ” 

»» >f 50 „ 

Pinal wrought iron 


1 *14 per cent. 

0-23 

0*15 

0-12 „ 

0'07 „ 


The resulting cinder contained 
that in the pig employed, so that 
was volatilized. 


considerably less phosphorus than 
apparently some notable amount 
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ever, the heating is continued for some time after the j\vholc of the 
carbon originally present lias been renioved, the articles become 
brittle^ owing to the fonnation of oxide of iron disseminated through 
the mass, just as copper, bronze, and analogous substances are 
rendered brittle through a similar cause. Tliis circumstance, 
together with the known character of tlie chemical actions of carbon 
dioxide on iron and carbon at a rod licat, indicates the nature of the 
processes taking place during the decarbonization : the ferric oxide 
and the heated air in contact with it first oxidize the carbon in the 
outermost film to carbon dioxide ; this then passes inwards by the 
process of “occlusion*’ (gradual solution of gases in solids), and 
reacts upon tlic carbon of the next layers in accordance willi the 
ennatioii 

CO2 + C-2CO, 

the carbon oxide thus fonned first becoming dissolved in the iron, 
and subsequently when tlic iron is saturated therewith^ gradually 
<lifrusing outwalks, bccoiniiig converted into carbon dioxide as soon 
as it comes in contact with wtlier the ferric oxide of the packing or 
the partially oxidized iron of the outer film, wliich, when free from 
carbon, reacts on the carbon dioxide, tlius 

yCOj. + a:Fe re^O^ -i- pCO. 

In the outennost layers, accordingly, there is always a tendency to 
the formation of iron oxide in virtue of this roaction, and simul- 
taneously a tendency to the reduction of this oxide by the agency of 
the carbon oxide Avhicli is being fonned in the interior layers and 
travelling outwards ; ns long as this latter action keeps the former 
in check, tlie accumulation of iron o.viiIc in the outer layers does not 
take jdacc to such an extent as to deteriorate materially the tenacity 
ofthe malleable iron skin ; but, when the cm bon of the" coro has been 
so completely removed that tlie supply of carbon oxide from tlie 
interior almost censes, I lie fonnation and accumulation of iron oxide 
in the outer layers goes on, rendering them more or less brittle. In 
the inner laycra the removal of carbon by tbe penetration of the dis- 
solved c.ybon dioxide ami its reaction on the carbon is continually 
progressing, the di'carbonization gradually creeping inwards, ns it 
were, until finally the inncrmo‘'t central part becomes decarbonized 
also. The non-removal of silicon, siilplmr, and idiosphonis during 
the process is due siiimly to the fact that these elements arc not 
acted upon by the oecludod carbon dioxide ns the carbon is, and 
-consequently "not l^ung oxidized cannot lie climiiintcd. Tlic iron 
oxide used becomes pari ially redtiml during the operation ; in order 
to make it fit for u*e over agsiin, it is moistened with a solution 
of sal-ammoniac and cxpo.«*ed to the air in onler to rust and so re- 
oxidize it. The wliole p^ocl^s<; is in cllect an exact iiiveision of tlic 
chemical changes taking place during tlic manufacture of blister 
steel from malleable iron hy (lie process of cctnenfation (see g 32), 
and differs from the oidinary puddling niGtliod for the purification 
of cast iron in this plient resjiect that in the latter case the for- 
mation of oxide of iron by the effect of heated air, and its direct 
addition in the fonii of “fettling,” give rise to the production of 
a fluxed mass, in which is incorporated a notably larger nmnunt of 
oxide of iron, wliich reacts on the carbon, sulidiur, silicon, ami 
idiqsphoriis, oxidizing them and converting them into products 
which are either gaseous and escape (carbon and sulphur dioxides), 
or are non-mctallic and fusible, ami bcncc separate from the iron as 

fused slag or cinder. ^ 

23. Rejinin^^ Fininrf^ and Puddling of Cast Iron. — In 
order to convert large masses of pig Iron into wrought 
iron, a large variety of methods have been and to some 
extent are still employed, differing from one another in 
certain details ; they may, however, be classified under two 
chief heads, vi^., those in which the iron is more or less 
e6,mpletely fluxed hy heat in contact with the solid fuel 
used, by means of a blast of air on much the same principle 
as an ordinary smithes forge, and those in which the treat- 
ment of the iron is effected in a chamber separate from 
that in which the fuel is burnt when solid fuel is employed, 
or in which gaseous fuel is used in the first instance. 

Charcoal Finer g, — ^Prior to the invention of puddling, 
the conversion of cast into wrought iron was uniformlj’’ 
effected by a process which, though differing markedly in 
certain details in different countries, yet in all cases essen- 
tially consisted of exposure to an oxidizing atmosphere and 
agitation until practically all the carbon and silicon, &c., 
IS removed- ^ As the iron becomes purer its fusibility lessens, 
so that ultinfately it collects into pasty semi-solid masses 
which when united together form a ‘^ball,” which is taken 
out and forged into a “bloom/* 

9^ finery in use some fourteen principal 

modifications have been enumerated by Tiinner, divisible into the 
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tliree classes of “ Jiinmalschmclzerei ” (single fusion process), 
“ ’Wnlloiisclimiedc ” CWalloou process), and “ Aufbrecliscfimiede ** 
or “ Deutscheschmiede ** (brealang up process, or German process). 
Of these most have been virtuall}^ out of date for years past ; a few, 
however, arc still in use, hut like the puddling process are rapidly 
giving way to modern soft steel or ingot iron making processes, tlie 
use ot malleable weld iron being on tbe whole rapidly decroasing, 
at least relatively to that of “ steel ” and fused iron. A single 
illustration of one of tliese processes (termed by Tiinner the English 
AValloon process) will sufiicc : as carried out in Sweden in what 
is somewliat inappropriately termed the Lancashire hearth, this 
differs slightly from the nietliod as used in South "Wales, the chief 
flificrcnce being tliat in tbe former case the t)igs are melted down 
ami the wliole operation finished in the same furnace (saving that 
tlic rough blooms produced are rolieated in a second furnace for 
further Immniering), whilst in the latter the pig is melted in a 
separate hearth, in fact is passed through a sort of “ running out” 
fire or refinery before it reaches the finely proper ; the hed of this 
latter is “ brasoued'*’ or lined with charcoal powder moistened and 
rammed in, ana so forcibly compressed. Tlie tuyeres arc directed 
downwards, so that the blast impinges moro or less directly upon 
the fused metal. TJic effect of the blast upon the metal broken up 
and stirred amongst charcoal Iieaped over it is gradually to cause 
the fonnation of iron oxide and silica, with oxidation of the carbon 
and other impurities, so that finally the metal used becomes changed 
into two separate substances, rtz,, a past^' mass of spoiig}' residual 
purified metal, and a bath of fluid cinder mainly composed of fer- 
rous silicate ; the fonner is ultimately roinovcd as a ball and 
liarnmered into rough slabs, and finally after reheating forged into 
bars, &c.; in the production of “charcoal plates'* (for tinplate 
making), the first rough forged slabs aro cut into pieces termed 
“stamps,** wliicJi arc tlien reheated in a reheating furnace termed 
a “hollow fire *' on a mass of the same kind of metal forged into a 
sliovcl shape, the hladcs of the shovel and tlic mass of stamps piled 
on it being then forged into a slab, wliich is virtually a much 
bigger blade ; this is doubled upon itself to ensure equality of tlie 
two sides, welded, cut off from the shank, and rolled into bars and 
plates, kc. In Sweden the metal is usually forged by hammering 
throughout and not rolled at all. For inferior iron plates this pro- 
cess lias been used with tlic substitution of coke for charcoal and 
of less pure pig for tlie better qualities used for tbe finer plates ; but 
jmcldlcd iron lins for the most ])art long superaeded that made in a 
coke-fired finery "-r'-es. 

Tlie following ■ ' ■ ■ : the character of Swedish irons 

produced in the charcoal fmeiy : — 


llntnt? 

n-inncmora Soffc Iron. 

Danncniora 
Steely Iron. 

Hoop L. 

Hoop C. L. 




Analyst 

Henry. 

n. s. Bell ^ 

SchafliUutl. 

Piittlnson and Stead. 

Iron 

Carbon (total) 

Silicon 

Sulphur i 

Phosphorus 1 

Copper 1 

Manganese 

oa-sca 

0054 

0028 

0*055 

1 trnce 

trace 

5>0*471 

0*352 

0 050 
0*027 
0*025 j 

0*075 1 

P8-78 

0*84 

0*12 

0*05 

1 00*600 
0*2*20 
0052 

0 018 
0*008 
trace 

0 014 

99*298 

0*470 

0 037 

0 035 
0*032 
0*008 
0*120 

1 

100*000 

100 000 1 

1 90*70 

1 

' 100*000 

100 000 


JieJiiiay.—ThQ term refining,” altUougli in strictness 
applicable to all metliods by wliicb impure iron is purified^ 



Pig. 30.— Refinery — ^Elevation. 

is in practice restricted to one particular operation practised 
as a preliminary stage in the puddling process, viz,, melting 
pig iron on a hearth such as that shown in figs. 30, 31 (taken 
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Ordinary Furnace. 

Siemens Furnace. 



11*98 

15*36 


68 '69 

66*33 


14-43 

14*28 

Jl Huai/ tlU* Iv ***414. j *vkv» •*••••••• • 

0-24 

0*28 

^ ^ _ — . 


Descriptions of the costand worlango^xemenspudaimg iura^^^ 

in several iron-works are given by the Puddling Committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute {Journal, 18/2, p. 123). 

Besides the gases generated from coal, vanous other londs of fuel 
for puddling furnaces are sometimes employed ; thus petroleum ana 



Fig* 34. — ^Witham's Mechanical Eabhle. 


coal tar have been used in American works, as also has the natural 
gas from the Pennsylvanian oil wells, and that produced by partially 
burning damp sawdust (see § 10). 



vnncos hnv© l)8Gn introduced, from time to time^ mostly 
consisting of an ordinary rabble or some similar stirrer to 
which motion is communicated by machinery, in such a 
way as to move it (with some amount of guidance on the 
part of a workman) more or less in the same way as the 
puddler would use it. Fig. 34 represents one of this 
class of mechanical rabbles known as Wiiham^s machine 
ralhle applied to a double puddling furnace. Bormo^s 
rahble (figs. 35, 36) difi’ers from others of this class in being 
worked by rotation like a hair-brushing machine ; the tool 

being made to revolve 
very rapidly (300 to 
500 turns per minute 
for white iron and 800 
to 1000 for grey pig) 
gives the metal such 
an impulse that it 
gyrates horizontally 
round the bed, con- 
tinnally renewing tbe 
surface in contact with 
the atmosphere; this 
is further aided by 
making the end of the 
rabble to carry a disk, 
which is replaced by a 
short twisted point 
when the metal comes 
to nature ; only for 
the final balling is a 
hand-worked rabble re- 
quisite. According to 
Paget {Journal 1. and 
S. Inst., 1872, 338) 
one fettling serves for 
forty charges worked 
in this way ; an in- 
crease of 30 per cent, 
in the yield is effected, 
with an expenditure 
of only 0‘552 parts of 
coal perunitof wrought 
iron made (11*4 cwts. per ton); the puddler is butUttle 
fatigued, although charges are worked off much more 
rapidly, whilst sulphur and phosphorus are so well elimi- 
nated that inferior brands of pig produce iron equal to 
good charcoal iron. Numerous other mechanical rabbles 
and analogous appliances have been introduced by various 

O 
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order 

work 
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Fio. 35.— Domoy's Rabble -Transverse Section. 
Machinery for Saving Labour in Puddling. —Ba. 
to diTninisn the amount of laborious and exhausting 
performed by tbe puddler, various mechanical contn- 



Pjo. 86. — ^Dormoy’s Rabble — ^Details of Puddling Tool. 

inventors ; reports on the working of several of these 
(Witham’s, Griffith’s, Stoker’s, Wilson’s, &c.), and on the 
construction and performance of several kinds of puddling 
furnace, are given by the Puddling Committee of the bon 
and Steel Institute in the Journal, 1872 ; also of the 
■Carron-Dormoy furnace and mechanical rabble, ibid., 1876, 
109. 

Many attempts were made prior to 1869, chiefly by 
Walker and Warren, Maudsley, Yates, Tooth, and 
Menelans, to effect puddling by a revolving furnace rotated 
by machinery so as to cause the requisite intermixture of 





PiG. Sr.— IJsrla Eotsrp r::c.^gTrrzzo>, 


tlie TTho^e inside is lined, the i 


d being formed in a ne’s’ place cacli | 
Danks pnddler ttss verr fully in- 


to &rcrA tie damage done to tie linr: ^ b?* intrc^lLcmg 

Tr^ -rj^Tww^ trt gr a riul'gtg the iron 1?T mezTis Oi. a 


rotator is jsereral times that from a Izand frxrnace csin^ tie same 
Xdj:, and that a larger yield of iron is obtain^ more bMg in fret 
taken out of tie fnmace than is pat in as jcg; tie snrjdcs aMSg 
from the reduction of the fettling; moreorer, Trith suitable fettlinrc 


T'**ddlem a 

""a frr^ number of modiScsrfors of Disk/s fcaaceau-^ E^y 


trith tie hand furnace; thus *sriii£tsomein3ngl34:e 21* ctto. o*t>i^ 
•srere leouired to give a ton of T?Ton;^t iron the hand proce^ 
sli^htlr less than iSi snSced 'srith the Dants fmnace; ie,, W 
T«arts o?*UTOU"ht iron'srere obtained from 107 *5 and from S3'0 
of pig in the t^o processes resp^rdy It is to be notic«^ 


c*ned the advantages 


tie Dsnks farcace to U s«psruted from the 
Tli^ vrar, the fiame brmg W in tpon^ a mo^.e 
gous to ti^t at the cHmn^ end so 

^tor is .tecngn other rot 2 nngp=ddii-.gf— ^es nu,. 

\ through the <fra mber to tie cinnn^f but cg><>- on it>^u 
' "Ts^ /fw, TCL X. p. 455, JOT, 
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in. the Siemens puddling furnace (fig. 33). The far end is cooled 
bv \ratcT or steam ; the fuel emploj'ed is gaseous, tte generator 
bkntr immsdiatelr in front of the furnace ; mechanical arrange- 
mente of special character are also applied for the purpose of chaiwng 
and diacha^ng the furnaces. The rotating ch^ber rests on fnction 
■wheels which are made to turn by an engine instead of having an 
e.vtemal cog wheel afSsed to the drum itself as in Danhs s madune. 
For drawings of the madune and further detdls see Iron., vol. 3. 

^‘iS«rV rafating furnace (fig. 38) is shaired Hke a rhombus 
ret^ng on a horizontal axis, supported at the end by disfe per- 
pendicular to the axis of rotation ; the transverse vertiral secUonis 
souare, two sides being parallel to the ^s, the other two, though 
parallel to each other, being pitched slmhtlv diagonal, so Jjatin 
revolvin'^ a throw is communicated to the charge from bndge to 
flue durmg one half of the revolution, and vice versa dumg the 
other BaU. The fiat sides allow the rotator to he readily fettled ; 
thevare made of troughs filled with molten tap dnder, the ends 
bein<T made up of bri^ also of cast tap ^der, the whole put 
tof^eSier and cemented -with molten tap ; in one side js the door 
for removing the ball when, it has come to nature. The pig is 


melted in a cupola before running in ; in about five minutes the 
boil commences, and it lasts about ten minutes, the operation being 
finished in other ten, when the ball is extracted, and quickly re- 
moved on a bogie to the hammer and rolls. 

(hamviorCs furnoioc has a similar construction, with the addi- 
tional modification that tlie flame is produced by coal dust and air 
(§ 10) instead of solid fuel (fig. 39). A is the rcvolnng diambcr 
i ^pported on friction rollers C, C ; B is the refractory lining, and D 
1 a movable flue piece, supported upon a pivot D' so as to wheel round 
when required into the position indicated by the dotted lines ; it 
i is kept in place against the furnace by the screws d, d when the 
! operation is proceeding. By means of the injecting pipe G ajet 
of mixed air and small coal is blown into tlie furnace ; this pipe is 
adjustable so that the flame can be directed into the furnace in 
difierent ivays as required ; when a number of furnaces are worked 
together from one ccntril air and coal reservoir, each one is fed by a 
pipe G' radiating from the reservoir. By means of littlp doors fj 
ditferent parts of the opening F in tlie flue piece through which the 
jet enters can be closed at wilL A water jacket surrounds the 
rotator fed tiirough the two-way cock H with a stream of water cir- 
culating as indicated by the arrows entering by the pipe I, and 
passing through the jacket JJKLL to the exit pipe , after which 
it passes to the flue piece D (by means of a flexible tnbe), and there 
circulates through another analogous jacket, finally emerging by a 
pipe and running into a chamber d' at the base of the pivot and 
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Tig. 38, — Spencer's Kevoliing Puddling Furnace, I. Plan on line A B, 

thence to the drain. The wearing joints 0, O of the furnace and containing nearly one per cent, of 
flue which mb together are iron rings, directly in contact with the containing only traces, 
water (forming the ends of the jackets); these are renewable when Eovesm and Thomas's Itotary2fi 
required. In fettling the furnace either oxide of iron bricks moulded of two cones of wrouuht iron fisei 


required. In fettling the furnace either oxide of iron bricks moulded 
to fit the furnace are built in and then baked in sitUj and fettled in 
much the same way as Dauks*s furnace (viz., meltingfusible ores or 
cinder, and throwing in irregular lumps of ore, splashing the cinder 
oTer the far end in so doing so as to cover it) ; or hammer slag, &c., 
is melted on the bare iron casing, and lumps of ore are thrown into 
the fus^ substance so as to he therebv cemented to the casin'^: or 
a timi firebnefc Kning maybe built in and the fettlingthen piit on. 
Owing to the cooling action of the water-jacket when the furnace is 
m the bneks are never melted down, and even a finid cinder 
applied dii^tlytothe iiou plates in the first instance without bricks 
of any kind is completely prevented from finxiiicf ? in fliA vtav 


According to Crampton’s description 
above account is abridged— Joiirna? 
^30 cwts. of pig 147| cwts. of 
^ ^®r®Jiltimatety produced, with an e^nditnre of 70 
S iron was 113*5 per cent, of the pig 

wrought iron 

psr ton); in another case, irith smaller charges, 
““^* °i ii*® wrought iron (14*02 
ci.t<s per ton), which amounted to 114*5 of the pig use<L Pig 


containing nearly one per cent, of phosphorus yielded ■wrought iron 
containing only traces. 

.fibicson and ThomadsBotary 2faehine, — The chamber is made up 
of two cones of wrought iron fired h^e to base, lined with briclcs 
made of ferric oridc and previously well-baked, ilmcuite or hsema- 
tite or ^y refractory ore being suitable. The fireplace communi- 
cates with an annular space surrounding the neck of the chamber 
nearest^ to it by a tnbe, so that any air which would otherwise be 
draim in by the draught at the opening between the grate bridge 
and revolver is drawn over to the fire and not into the chamben 
In order^ to withdraw the ball, and introduce a new charge, the 
revolver is mounted on a ^triage (supporting the friction rollers), so 
that bj*^ running the carriage backwards or forwairis, in a direction 

S endicular to the a.vi5, access is had to the interior through the 
1 , or the chamber is again put into position. 
mity^ and Stnleifs FuTTutec. — 'fhis furnace has a bowl-shaped 
bed wfleh revolves on a vertical axis by machinery, the sides and 
roof being fixed ; when the pig is introduced and melted down, the 
workman inserts his rabble at the working door, and has simply to 
hold it inxH)rition to stir up the molten mass, this being facilitated 
by a projecting stud beinsc fixed to the rabble and fitting into a 
^yity in the doorplate, \nien the metal begins to come to nature, 
it is worked with a differently shaped tool something like a plough- 
share in shape ; this, being pressed against the bottom, causes the 
plastic mass to roE over the plough like a small cascade ; finally the 



irrtn an, the naantitr trorhed at once being su&lcient to 

fonn rcvrrnl l*auR, LhTtnxf^riKs and Alleyn^ s /xerroertarc very 
Mmihr in con«*txactjoa and mode of ii*e ; in the latt»*r the axis is 
JioUoiT, containing a vntcr pjjxs by means of irhicli jets of water arc 
to phy on tlic nnder «’mace of the apper tjottom (the lK>tto 7 n 
T»^in 2 ilrtuble), the water flowing stray again throngh the hollow 
*;haft ; in a later modification, a mcclwnical rabble capable of 
rotrry or tcririrocating motion is aho attochcfL 
/Vrn/-' Pfwiiny Fvntac', — ^Thl« fiima''#* csscntnlly differ; from 
the preerding on^s only in tJitt, while the rr rolving hearth rotates 
on an axis cot p^rff^t]}* vc niral fas abo previously csetl by Maudes* 
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funiace with this m^ification tha^ instead of an ordinary fireplace 
. t^ing employed, a Siemens regenerator and Siemens gas prodneer 
; are c-^ed in connexion sjith the Itoothcarth, the arrangement bcin^r 
; intended for steel melting by the Siemens-Martin process rather 
' According to Petin (IfoKm. Z and 

A. ^43) the fuel consumption with the Pemot hearth as 

commr^i with the onhnary pnddhng furnace is considerably less 
! ' 1 M * V being burnt in the same hind of fireplace in each case), 
I w)j)lrt tht loss JO pnildling is also less ; tlms per nsit of wrought 
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Yio ilP,— C.-anp^on** rtfrolvjrg Puddling Funnee— Cro-? faction and Sectional Plan* 


ir<^n the fidloning figuns wrre objiirif^l during tlio jiiiddling | 
nearly ^iOO ton^ of fm'* iron and f-O lon^ of onlin'wy iron fbMving j 
cur of .-iccount the •'iving of 3aV*ir) ! 
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SMln* paMi-i- «i 4 

TinUfnf* nfillti Ironl/C- apwarts. 


Tfffonms F>’>nI'<S pSiir 


rnrth<*r cxp^ri'ftcc h'»*f confirmx'd Ihc^#* rc<o)lts to ft consider- 
able ^Tbnt; thus the ^ mlt^ of a yf'ifjf working nt Onn-LC in- 
dicotf; ihit a yi*I»i of 1 pirt of puddle bors is obtaim'ti with a 
con«aimptiort of b'*twcon I'OO and 1*10 of the white Ongne pig 
and 0 1 5 to 0 SO pirt? of co^J, or 0 04 b<.9 of pw and 0'20 less 
of real tlon is con»atn'*d with the ordinaiy puddling furnaces in 
£i«v? th^rc- ^ 

Godfr^u and PuddUny /V/T/rcc,— l*lke the Pernot 

this h/is a pun-«hap*d hearth rotating upon an obh^uc 
aw ; the obl^uity of thi« can be adju«tcrl to any rc^inlrc'l angle 
within certain liraite, foas to admit of the ball Ixdng iJUe<l out 
vrhrn the opention is over, the fume re V<1 having l>olh a rotary 
and ft tilting movement Tlie source of h*^t i^ like that of a 
Ciampton's nini'ice, with this diflcrcnce thatjnstend of using coal 
dirst a g;*® and nir jet like a compound Won pipe of enormous mag- 
nitude is employed. Details of tlic conetrnction and working aro 
giicft in the Jfonntal /. and InA,^ 1S77, p. 416 ; when the pig 
iron is previously rnclW in a cupola, it i« ‘•aid that a consumption 
of 2500 cubic feet suffices to puddle a ton of metal» this amount 
representing only about 5 cw ts. of coil, the coke of which is not con* 
^urno^i, and is consequent! v ftvailablc for licating purists. 

It des-sms notice tint in 3858 Oestlund invented in Swcflcn a 
evolving fnmace almost identical in principle and mode of ^^k'* 
in" with the Godfrey and 3Iowfion furnace of some eighteen 
vwrs later date ? Jordan gives a description of this and ^me other 
Swedish early inventions in the same direction (Perue iPttteraajc 
<Ut JftV^, tom. iii. Xo. 3 ; see abo 7rwr, 3878, vok xi. pp. ^40 

foiloring analyses by I/ouis illustrate the changes produced 
daring the puddling V hand of Nova Scotia pig 
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Tlie following analv^s indicate the character of varions kinds o^j 
cinder produced during puddling, reheating, fee. j 
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Bulphur, and pliosplionis in the puddle bars obtained from a given 
kind of pig will raiy. Many of the machines for puddling 
above mentioned, and of the more or less analogous ones invented 
by Menessier Jones, Gidlow and Abbott, Bouvar^ and others, are 
reported by their inventors to answer far better in this respect than 
ordinary hand-puddling furnaces, in particular as regards the re- 
' moval of phosphonis ; so that with Cleveland pig, for instance, con- 
taining 1'6 to 2*0 percent, of that element, whilst the hand-puddle 
bars usually contain about 0-6 per cent, of phosphorus, only 0-2 and 
0‘1 per cent, and even less iscontained in the machine-puddled metal. 

This result has been traced in some instances to the_ use of 
fettling materials containing but little silica : the production a 
comparatively non-silicious cinder greatly facilitates the oxidation 
and removal of phosphonis (as in the “ basic ” Bessemer process,-— 
§ 37) ; whilst, conversely, well-puddled iron, if left in contact with 
a highly silioious cinder, is capable of removing phosphorus there- 
froni and taking it up again. Based on this principle, several pro- 
cesses have been proposed for more or less completely dephos- 
phorizing pig iron eitiier during puddling or previously thereto ; 
among them may be mentioned the following. 

Bell’s Processes . — ^Lowtliiau Bell has proposed to desili- 
conize the pig by blowing for a few minutes in a Bessemer 
converter, and then to transfer to a puddling furnace and 
finish the operation therein so as also to eliminate phos- 
phorus ; in case the metal contains so much phosphorus as 
to come to nature before a sufficient amount of that im- 
purity is removed, spiegeleisen or other carbonized iron free 
from phosphorus is added to the partially blown metal, so 
as to prolong the operation of puddling, and consequently 
to enable a larger amount of phosphorus to be removed ; or 
the too rapid expulsion of the carbon may be prevented by 
blowing into the converter along with the blast carbonaceous 
matter, such as ground coke or charcoal, &c. Partially 
refined metal thus prepared charged into the furnace in 
the fluid state causes much less injury to the lining than 
ordinary pigs, especially when used solid, and consequently 
with a good deal of sand adherent to them; and the process 
lias the additional advantage of diminishing the time dur- 
ing which the furnace is required for each puddling heat, 
80 that the yield per furnace is increased, whilst the quality 
of the metal is also improved ; thus when Cleveland pig 
was treated by blowing for five minutes in a Bessemer 
converter, and the fluid metal then puddled, the phosphorus 
in the final product was reduced to 0*3 per cent., whereas 
when puddled in the ordinary way it amounted to 0’5 per 
cent, and upwards. 


Tlic same result as regards partial purification of the pig iron cat 
also 1)0 produced in n more simple way and to a greater extent bj 
“ washing” molten pig iron with iron oxide (ore, cinder, &c.) in t 
fused state, the tw’o being agitated together at a temperature suffi' 
ciently low to prevent the iron from being heated much above its 
fusing point ; under these circumstances tiie greater portion of th« 
phosphorus present is oxidized and removed, whilst only a fraction oi 
the carbon m oxidized, although at higher temperatures the carboi 
is rapidly oxidized ; to effect ttiis either a rotating or an oscillating 
puddling furnace can be employed, or preferablj’’ a special arrange' 
ment consisting of a trough of boiler plate closed at the ends and 
covered with a brick arch and lined with purple ore at the bottom 
and mdes ; the trough rests on a horizontal axis, so that it can oscil- 
late like the beam m an engine ; hence any material placed inside 
is continually rolled or made to flow from one end to riio other and 
back by the oscillation. The trough is about 12 feet long, 3 wide, 
the intenor being red hot and the oxide introduced 
(eitiier fluid or sufliciently hot to molt when in contact with fuso^ 
pig iron), the pig is run in, and oscillation kept np for about tec 

Silni ] f oscillation Uo mctal and 

Sri] S’®’’ T*" backwards andforwardi 

from one end to the other. In this way a pig containing mucli 

Foffiin^lsta'SS?"’' dephosphorized, ns, forexamplf, intlu 
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Krupp’s process (Nafje’s process) for dephosphorizing iron 
is in principle very mucli the same as Bell’s method^ the 
phosphorus being oxidized by fused iron oxide, only at a 
much higher temperature than that used by Bell Wedding 
describes the process as carried out at Esseu thus : the pig 
is melted in a 13 foot cupola with coke (taking an hour 
and a half), and is then tapped into a modified Pernot 
hearth (§ 40) covered with a layer of fluxed ore almost 
a foot thick, melted on at a very high temperature ; before 
every heat from 1500 to 1700 ib of ore, heated until 
sintered, are added before the iron is tapped from the 
cupola. At first the furnace is made to revolve twice only 
in a minute,, but later the speed is increased to five 
revolutions per minute. In from five to ten minutes the 
phosphorus is almost completely removed, the point when 
this is the case being indicated by the formation of jets of 
carbon oxide j prior to the formation of these, the carbon 
percentage is barely altered, although the phosphorus is 
acted upon rapidly. Pinkiner gives the following analyses 
of various specimens of metal thus treated : — 
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Manganiferous ores are employed in preference, the 
presence of manganese being said to increase the rate of 
removal of phosphorus whilst diminishing that of carbon. 
Both in Europe and America this method has been 
employed on the large manufacturing scale with consider- 
able success, especially for the preparation and purification 
of metal for Siemens-Martin steel. 

IIamoir*s process as carried out at Mauberge (France) essentially 
consisted in the removal of silicon, &c., by blowing air through the 
molten pig before puddling it in the ordinaiy way ; according to 
Deby an economy of 10 per cent, of fuel was thus occasioned, with 
an increase of 10 per cent, in daily output (10 heats being worked 
instead of 9), the quality of the metal being also improved. 

SrnytJt has proposed to refine pig iron by blowing in a Bessemer 
converter or analogous specially constructed vessel with a blast con- 
taining petroleum disseminated through it, together with hydro- 
chloric acid or caustic soda, these chemicals being introduced in a 
special piece of apparatus or “generator** somewhat analogous to 
an ordinary spray producer, and the partially refined mctal being 
subsequently puddled in the usual way. A number of experiments 
made by Maynard at Gorton (near Manchester) indicated that the 
advantages of the process were hardly in proportion to the extra 
cost thereby entailed so far as the purifying action is concerned; but 
there is an advantage in the use of petroleum as a means of obtain- 
ing the high temperature in the convertor or “receiver** used by 
Smyth requisite to keep the blown metal in fusion and prevent 
“skulls *’ forming when it is run out into a casting ladle, in cases 
where the iron has not the requisite amount of silicon present to 
enable it to generate this heat with the use of air alone (see § 27). 

FciiiiVs process for dephosphorizing pig iron, strictly speaking, 
is in no way a modification of the ordinary methods of mechanical 
puddling, being more aldn to the “basic** dephosphorization 
method (§ 37). Essentially it 'consists of the use of a blast carrying 
with it into the Bessemer converter iron oxide particles, the object 
being to bring iron oxide into intimate contact with the fused metal, 
and thus make the slag formed in the body of tlie iron “basic ** oh 
initio^ instead of its being mainly silicate, as in the ordinary pro- 
cess. According to the inventor it is not necessary, in order to 
produce steel, to employ spiegeleisen, nor to alter the mode of lining 
wdth ganistcr in any w'ay; he gives the following analyses : — 
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Parry has proposed after puddling in the ordinary way to recar- 
bonize the iron by melting it along Avith coke and a little lime, 

(to avoid sulphuration as much as possible), in a cupola furnace, and 
then to pud^e a second time ; the phosphorus being considered by 
him to be reduced in each puddling operation to about one-fifth of 
the original amount, the double puddling would convert even a 
moderately phosphorized pig into a tolerably pure bar iron.^ Very 
good iron has thus been made from highly phosphorized pig on a 
moderately large scale (some 80 tons). 

Appliances for Puddling. The Puddling Forge . — The 
puddling furnace introduced by Cort in 1784 differs from 
those in use .at the present day only in one essential par 
ticular, viz., that whereas Cort used a bed of sand on which 
to run the metal fused previously in a running-out fireplace, 
the modern furnace as improved by Eogers some half century 
ago has a bed of iron plates cooled by air spaces underneath 
and covered with roasted scrap iron or with “ bulldog,” 
on to which the metal is heaped, having been previously 
refined or not according as the dry puddling or pig boiling 
process is used. The substitution of iron bottoms and a 
firm bed for the loose sand effects a great saving in iron 
through the formation of much less silicious cinder, and 
a great saving in time on account of repairs to the bed 
being much less frequently; required ; moreover, a much 
greater degree of purification from phosphorus is at the 
same time brought about. 

Fig. 32 represents the general arrangement of a puddling furnace ; 
a is the charging door for the fuel, d the bridge with an air course to 
cool it, c the bed supported on iron plates with air courses under 
them, /the exit flue leading to the chimney stack, which is sur- 
mounted with a damper h worked by a chain i from within the shed 
in which the forge is placed ; & is the ashpit, g the sing-hole, and c 



Fiq, 32. — Puddling Furnace. 


the working door suspended by a chain from a lever with a counter- 
poise attached 7t, resting on the front side of the furnace roof. A 
large number of patterns of puddling furnaces differing one from 
the other in details have been constructed by various inventors ; the 
limits of the present article as to length forbid that these should 
be minutely discussed. 

Instead of using solid coal or coke as fuel for the puddling forge, 
gas is equally applicable, f.e., such as is described in § 10. In 
order to apply at will au oxidizing or a reducing atmosphere, it 
IS only requisite to regulate .the supply of air (usually liot blast) 
to the reverberatory furnace in whi^ the 'gas is used. In Silesia 
% gas puddling furnaces have been long in use, consisting of producers 
in wmch coal is burnt by means oi a number of small jets of air 
forced in at the base of a square brick chamber some 5 feet in 
height, the top of the chamber being level with the bridge of an 
ordinary reverberatory furnace, the producer taking the place of the 
firegrate. In this way a mixture of nitrogen and carbon oxide with 
more or less hydrogen and carburotted hydrogens from the distilla- 
tion of the coal results, the combustion of which in the reverberatory 
is effected by blowing a series of jets of heated air from a row of 
tuyeres arranged horizontally, or from a long uarrow.horizontal slit- 
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s^ped tuyere, across the issuing gases so as to form something 
like a gigantic blow-pipe, or series of parallel blow-pipe flames 
which are somewhat inclined downwards so as to impinge on the 
substances in the bed of the furnace. Similar aiTangenSnts have 
been adopted elsewhere; thus in Carinthia gas-fired puddling 
furnaces are in use where wood is the fuel, the producer and furnace 
proper adjoining one another, and the combustion of the gas bem<» 
completed in the furnace by a jet of blast from a tuyere inclining 
somewhat downwards ; the blast is moderately heated by being made 
to circulate through flues under the furnace bed, thus also cooling 
the brickwork ; the pigs to be puddled are previously heated up to 
nep their fusing point by the waste gases from a previous operation, 
being placed in a chamber just beyond the hearth. The waste gases 
have also been employed to heat the air blast by placing a pistol- 
pipe or other equivalent kind of stove between the furnace and the 
chimney. Several furnaces for thus utilizing the waste heat have 
been introduced, in England in particular; J. Head describes 
under the name of the “Newport furnace” a somewhat analogous 
arrangement, a dry steam jet being used in connexion with the air 
blast ; a great diminution in consumption of fuel is thus said to be 
produced {Joun'nal L and S. Inst.^ 1872, p. 220). 

The Siemens regenerative furnace as applied to puddling consists 
essentially of a furnace fired by the gases from a Siemens gas 
producer heated (along with the air requisite to bum them) by 
m^ns of Siemens regenerators (§ 10). The chief difference between 
this form of furnace, represented by fig. 33, and the Corinthian 



Fig, 33. — Siemens Regenerative Puddling Furuace. 

gas furnaces is that the flame does not enter at one end and issue 
at the other, but leaves the furuace at the same end as that at 
which it enters, circulating in the furnace, and thereby leaving 
the other end free for access by means of an ordinary door. Accord- 
ing to Siemens the loss of weiglit between pig and puddled bar did 
not exceed 2 per cent, on an average of six months’ continuous 
working, whilst the consumption of coal (including the reheating 
furnace) was 30 cwts. 3 qrs. 8 Ib perton oi finished •wire rod (3 c^vts. 
of ordinary fettling being used per ton of iron). Modifications of 
the Siemens furnace have oeen adopted in various iron-works differ- 
ing more or less in detail, but not greatly in general piinciple ; thus 
the Ponsaid furnace (§ 40) and the Swindell furnace mainly differ 
in having the producer placed close to the furnace so that the 
gases are used directly williout passing through the regenerators, 
which are only used to heat the air. The total fuel used in a 
Swdndell puddling furnace in a large American works on a four 
months* average was 2024J lb of slack per ton of yield in iron 
(2240 lb), or 0'904 per unit of iron ; the furnace, however, was not at 
work at night, so that a greater consumption of fuel was occasioned 
than would have been with double shifts of workmen. Kosmann 
has made a careful comparison (PrcussieherZcitschr.f, Berg-^ Hiitten-y 
und Salincnwesm^ 1870, 145) between the effects and relative 
economy of puddling in the ordinary manner and in a Siemens 
regenerative gas puddling furnace, arriving at the conclusion that 
the latter is preferable in all cases whore an extremely high heat is 
required, and where the fuel is of bad quality and unsuited for use 
in the ordinary way, or when a fixed temperature and particular 
constant quality of flame are required for any length of time. U, 
however, these conditions are not required, there is little ad- 
vantage in the Siemens furnace over the ordinary one, whilst 
the latter admits of waste heat being utilized for heating boilers, 
&c. The waste of iron is nearly cqum in the two cases, the ordi- 
naiy furnace being slightly at a disadvantage ; thus the cinder 
contained 
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■piston. inovaWc ; and fig. 45 indicates a form of Condic s ha'mxner^ 
^vhich has the piston fixed and the cylinder movable ; in each rase 
the movable part works vertically andcanies a heavy hammer head at 
the lower end, underneath which is a massive anvil resting on a sohd 
foundation. In the case of single-acting hammers, the steam^ pres- 
sure is only employed to liftthe hammer head, the fall beingsimply 
that due to gravity ; much greater force of impact is gained in 
double-acting hammers, where the steam is admitted on each side of 
the piston aUemately, in the one case lifting the head as mth the 
single-acting hammer, in the other adding to the force of gravi- 
tation by its pressure. By suitably working the valvw the blow 
may be modified or arrested at any desired stagej a cushion of steam 
bein" left underneath the piston by closing the eidiaust valve before 
the stroke is complete, the force of the blow is deadened ; so that a 
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mass ; in tliis way the steam hammer acts as both squeezer mi 
helve hammer combined. Hammer blocks or “ tups” of from 1 to 3 
tons weight usually suffice for ordinary puddling furnace work, 
and lighter ones still for various kinds of smelting and forging 
work ; but when large masses have to he forged for special purposes, 
e.g., thick armour plates, large crankshafts, coils for large gnns, 
&c., much heavier tups are used, weighing many tons ; thus in 
Krupp's works a 50-ton hammer is in use Tvith a 10-foot stroke, the 
anvu weighing upwards of 180 tons, whilst at Creusot an 80-ton 
hammer vnth a fall of 5 metres (about 16 feet) is employed. The 
striking faces of both anvil and tup are usually removable, sliding 
sideways by dovetails into the body of the tup and the anvil block 
respectively. Pot certain classes of work curved faces are employed 
instead of plain ones; so that a roughly cylindrical bar can bo 
forged by appropriate manipulation. 

A duplex horuiontal modification of the vertical steam hammer is 
sometimes used (Ramshottom’s hammer), consisting of two opposed 
hammer blocks running on wheels or rollers and -meeting one 
another ; the forging being placed between the two is struck by 
both simulfaineously. In one form of this double horizontal 
hammer the two tups are actuated by the same piston, each being 



attached thereto by link rod so that both necessarily approach 
and recede at equaliatio; in another form two pistons are employed, 
the steam valves of each being worked simultaneously by the con- 
trolling lev^. For forging small articles such as bolts, screws, &c., 
special machines are in use, striking a largo number of blows per 
minute, the hammer heads and anvil blocks being moulded or 
curved into the appropriate forms so as virtually to form dies ; the 
blows are usually stnick by means of cams lifting the hammers and 
bending strong springs which force the hammer hack when the 
cams release them. See also Hammek, voL xl p. 425. 

For bending into shape large masses of metal such as thick 
armour plates that have to be curved to the ship's side, powerful 
hydraulic presses are employed ; by means of the same appliances 
large w^dings of metal that cannot readily he hammered on account 
of the shape can be readily made ; thus, for welding the spokes and 
tyres of iron and steel wheels and the like operations, Iiydronlic 
forging, squeezing, welding, and bending machines are found to be 
eminently satisfactory, C^nk axles thus bent are said to be 
stronger than ordinary forged ones, 

HoUinff — After the bloom has been forged more or 

less into shape by the steam hammers, it is passed between 
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As yet the process does not seem to have attracted the attention, 
or to have produced the results, that were expected of it some two 
or three years back. 

Eaton's Process {JDroxoTCs Process ). — In connexion with the history 
of the dephosphorization of pig iron, and its conversion into steel, 
the experiments of Eaton (of Brooklyn, N.Y-) are of interest; in 1860 
he patented the production of steel by the fusion together of cast 
iron and alkaline carbonates or by the exposuro of the cast iron to the 
decarbonizing and purifying action of these salts in a fused state. No 
practical use seems to have been made of the process. Becently the 
subject has been investigated by Dtoto, who finds that cast iron 
plates immersed in melted sodium carbonate for several days become 
converted into malleable iron to a greater or lesser depth by a pro- 
cess substantially the same as that occurring when iron oxide is 
used as the ‘‘cementing” agent (§ 22), so far as the removal of 
carbon is concerned, but differing in that silicon and phosphorus are 
also largely oxidized and removed. Thus the following analyses 
rejpresent the purifying effect of a seven days’ treatment of a bar of 
pig iron : — 
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25. Machinery and Appliances employed in the Manvr 
fadxvre of Malleable Iron . — ^When a ball has been prepared 
in the puddling furnace, it consists of a loosely coherent 
spongy mass of iron of doughy consistency with fluid slag 
- filling up all the interstices and dripping from it. The first 
thing to be done with it is to hammer or squeeze it into a 
somewhat more compact mass or bloom, the fluid slag being 
thus to a considerable extent removed ; the mass is then 
further hammered or rolled into rough bars, by which time 
it has so far cooled down that before it can be further 
.manipulated it must be again heated up to welding heat; 
previously to this heating it is cut up into slips which are 
piled on one another and “ fagoted ” together with iron 
wire, and after being heated up again are hammered into 
a bloom and rolled or otherwise worked into bars, plates, 
rods, &c., as required. For very coarse bars piling and 
reheating is not always necessary; but for the better 
qualities of “ merchant iron ” these operations are carefully 
gone through, often more than once ; the size of the piles, 
the way in which the separate portions are arranged in 
them, and the mode of rolling, &c., depending on the form 
ultimately desired; thus the arrangement is somewhat 
dififerent when T is intended to be made from that 
adopted for plates, and so on ; the pQe being made in the 
former case pyramidal or somewhat JL shaped, in the latter 
of rectangular section. 



Fio, 40. — ^Alligator Squeezer. 


Formerly the balls were squeezed by an “ alligator” or “ croco- 
dile squeezer such ns that represented in fig. 40, and were then 


“shingled” by shingling hammers, such as the “tilt” hammer 
(where the hammer forms a lever with the fulcrum in the middle, a 
cam pressing upon one end serving to depress that end and ratee 
the other which carries the head) and the “ helve ” hammer (where 



Fig. 41. — ^Helve Hammer. I. Elevation. II. Flan. 



the fulcrum is at one end, the lifting cam being at the other, and 
the hammer head between the two, as near the cam as possible, fig. 
41); these arrangements were usually worked by water-power. WiSi 
the increased use of steam-power more powerful squeezers were em- 
ployed Fig. 42 represents Broum’s revolving squeezer, the ball being 
made to pass between 
two rotating cams which 
flatten it out, and sub- 
sequently between the 
second of these and a 
tliird which carries the 
operation further ; in 
more powerful machines 
of the kind a larger 
number of cams still 
is employed. -Fig. 43 
rraresents another form 
of rotary squeezer, in 
which, by the friction 
of the revolving inner 
wheel 0 (studded with ' 

blunt projecting teety j, ^ 2 , — ^Brown's Revolving Squeezer, 

the ball D is urged ^ ^ 

onwards from A where it enters to E where it leaves, and is con- 
sequently flattened out and squeezed by the pressure between C 
and the outer circle BB. The use of the steam hammer, however, has 
now largely superseded these arrangements for the produce of hand- 
puddlin*' mrnaces ; for larger masses hydraulic squeezers are often 
used ; fiins Siemens^ employs an ^ — n — 

hydraulic compressor in which three 
or more hydraulic rams simultane- 
ously advance horizontally to the 
ball in radial directions, the ball 

being mounted on a turntable, so j \ 

that when the rams retire it can be 

shifted round so as to present fresh \ I 

surface to the rams; after lateral \ | I J / 

compression, a vertical ram or screw 

descends upon the ball so as^ to X / 

compress it in a new direction. 

For the large balls obtained in the 

Banks furnace, &c., a powerful ^ « 

squeezer is used, in principle ana- I^®volving Squeezer. 

logons to Brown’s (fig. 42), having two rollers at the base revolv- 
ing in the same direction, and a largo eccentric or cam geared to 
them and also revolving in the same direction, the end being 
hammered up by a horizontal steam hammer when the pressure 
forces the metal outwards. 

Fig. 44 represents a single-acting hammer after Nasmyth's con‘ 
struction (Cave’smodification), in wmich thccylinder is fixed and the 
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train not reversed at each successive passage, the bar is lifted by 
hand or otherwise to the top of the top roller, which then guides it 
back to the side from which it started, after which it is put through 
the next groove, and so on ; this causes loss of time, and prevents the 
bar being rolled so many times before it cools ; accordingly for thin 
plates or rods of small section the three-high train is always used 
(or some more complex analogous combination of rollers). As a rule 
the speed of rotation of the rolb is less the heavier the plate, &c., 
rolled ; for very thick armour plates (of which sizes up to 20 and 
30 tons are sometimes i oiled) a comparatively small number of re- 
volutions per minute suffices ; for thin rod a much larger number 
up to several hundreds ; from 80 to 100 revolutions is about the 
usual speed for rolling rails and similar heavy bars, 50 or 60 being 
employed for very thick ones, 120 to 150 for lighter bars, and con- 
siderably more rapid speeds for very thin barn, rods, and wire. 
Space will not permit of descriptions of the details of various kinds 
of rolling-mili plant, &c., introduced in different works, and more 
especially of numerous American improvements in tliis direction, 
particularly those of Messrs Fritz ; tor descriptions of these, the 
technological journals, &c., of the last few years must be consulted. 

For rolling tires a peculiar arrangement of comparatively small 
rolls is employed ; the ingot after having a hole punched through 
it (or cast in a thick ring if of molten ingot metal [') b subjected 
to a kind of rolling action between two surfaces, one inside the ring 
and the other outside, so that the circumference of the ring is 
giadually extended and its thickness diminished, whilst the flange 
is simultaneously formed. 

AVhenthin rods of rectangular section are required nail 
rod), they are often made by rolling out a bar into a long wide thin 
plate, which is then passed through a slitting mill” consisting of 
a pair of steel rollers with deep grooves, the projecting portions of 
tlie one fitting into the grooves of the other, but not reaching to the 
bottom of the grooves. These projecting portions act as revolving 
shears, so that the plate is **slit” as it passes into thin rods, the 
jvidth of wliich is regulatcdhy the width of the grooves ; after pass- 
ing through the machine these are straightened by hand. 

In order to cut puddle bars into lengths for piling, powerful 
shears are employed. Fig. 49 represents one form of double shears 





worked by a reciprocating lover actuated by an eccentric ; fie 
represents a mucdi more poweiful form of guillotine sliear^* 
massive plate B with a terminal shearing edge AA works dowly 



Fig. 50, 
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fixed to thf guide posts ^ The L f “ i™' ‘‘I permanen 
mu. » In ;™t orfc',l..ars, running balSriSSS'*.) 


a little railway; whilst the upper cutting edge Is elevated, the plate 
is quickly run into position, and as the cutting edge descends is 
sheared across, the cut-off portion dropping down ; as the cutter 
ascends again the plate is turned round or pushed forward, so as to 
bring under tte cutter the portion to be sheared at the next do\Yn 
stroke. The same kind of machine serves for cutting boilerplate 
to any required dimensions, and for shearing piumoses generally. 
Substituting a solid steel ijlunger for the cutting cilge, the machine 
becomes a punching machine, the plate to be punched being sup- 
ported on a travelling table, and the spot where the rivet-hole, &c., 
are to be pierced being brought under the end of the punch wliil^ 
the latter is raised. A powerful fly-wheel is requisite whenever the 
plate to ho sheared or punched is massive. For cutting * ‘ crop ends ” 
off hot or cold railway bars after rolling so as to reduce them to a 



uniform length, an arrangement analogous to a travelling table is 
used, urged forward by an eccentric, a toothed wheel and screw, or 
a chain and axle,'^&c , fig, 51 ; on this the bar FF is placed against 
stops B, B, and the table then moved forward (as represented in the 
, figure by means of the handle G actuating an eccentric on the axis 
I AA) so as to bring the bar gradually against the pair of rapidly 
I revolving circular (usually toothless) saws 0, C worked by a band and 
pulley E, and thrown out of gear by shifting the band to the ''idle 
pulley” D when required; to prevent the saws fiom becoming 
overheated, the lower portions dip into w'ater troughs as they revolve, 
A single circular saw' revolving 6000 times a minute (with a cir- 
cumferential velocity of about 300 miles per hour) has been used 
for this purpose. For obliterating file manes, reducing to roughly 
plane surfaces, cutting slots, smoothing, and many other purposes 
for which grindstones, &c., were formerly employed, emery wueels 
made of pulverized emery cemented together with calcium silicate 
are often used with great advantage. 

Cold Rolling . — In the ordinary processes of rolling iron 
plates and rods, &c,, the metal is at a high temperature so 
as to be softened by the heat ; when cold iron is similarly 
rolled the compression thereby produced gives a much 
greater stiffness and elasticity : thus Fairbairn found that 
an increase in strength in bars from 60,746 Ib per square 
inch before rolling to 88,230 after was thus effected. 
Whipple (of the U. S, navy) finds that in sheet iron the 
tenacity is thus increased by 60 and even 100 per cent, of 
the original value, and Thurston has recently found ' 
analogous results both as to increase in tenacity and 
power to resist strains and in the modulus of elasticity. 
The process is largely in use in America, being, carried out 
by rolling the bars, &c., out to a little larger dimensions 
than the finished metal is intended to have; they are then 
pickled”^ in dilute hydrochloric acid to dissolve off the 
film of oxide from the surface, passed through Hmewater 
to neutralize the adherent acid, and finally rolled many 
times in succession between grooves of great smoothness, 
so cut as only to compress portions and not the whole of * 
the circumference at each passage through the rolls. For 
a description of the appliances used in cold rolling as 
carried out at the works of Jones & Laughling, U. S.> wh® 
make a speciality of this business, see Engineering, vol. xxvi. 
p. 347 (1878). . > y 

^ For straightening and planishing circular steel bars such as shaft- 
ing rods, &:c., a peculiar machine is sometimes used, consisting of a 
disks with bevelled faces, which compress the rad 
siigntiy between them, at the same time rotating it and traversing 
It forwards (and, by reveraal, backwards) by one continuous move- 
ment, so that all parts of the surface are equally operated on, and 
the bar leaves the machine circular, straight and bright-surfaced. 
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2f«w3croas oih^r mncbinc^* an? fn use for various special purpoeca, 
‘Util ns rawing, drilling, screw-tapping, kc,; the description 
of tilt sc TTonld tahe up more spice than can bo given here. 

A niirhcd fcatun? in most American iron-norks is the general 
handy, cotni>act, anti cfliciciit nature of tlic micliincry of all kinds, 
and Ihe u«e of various ph} Kical-ijccrtion-saving contrivances and 
nts for vcntilition and cooling of lvo^kshop^, Ac., many 
of which appHuiccs arc not so fnsiucntly to beim*t with on the 
ia*.tcrn ^ide of thn Atlantic, room cMvchlly in England. The 
general arning.»rm iit and planning out of work*', inorcovtr, is usnally 
f ir «^U[N*rior to tint of the older Unit j'^h works, which Inve gradually 
grown to (heir i»rcstnt dimensions, and con«cqufntl} have not been 
systcmitieilly iiid out as a whole. In co»«ei{uMice of attention to 
such diUils ns the'»\ the output of linMi»sl materii! from a given 
.imount of phnt is. frequently con ’'idcnihly grcitcr in Aroericn than 
wonhl h* iii!ain**d in other rountries whihl the h>*our n quired is 
not propurti »mt» ly incrvi*'*^! ; thus the itnkts of lt^<semer 

ni‘ t il from a giiva converter er<'f red hire b<*cn atkinird in 
Am<n(:an works; and in other iiivtancts. Xo a conridtrablc 
extent thcfifiie mr*irks apply to Continental cstnMidmitiits, at 
anv nt»* to ininv of (hot., of more mod**m envijg m»*nt ; of litc 
V* irs, howevi r, tit** rpirit of co*nt»* titicin and oth* r in(luenc*‘s have 
iknd‘'rel it imj**'ntiv*' th*« Jlritidi innmiLstrr 


gjnl to sutii mitt* p» thin v 
Am<ncan and Coutinriilal 


to piv row re- 

M fomerly the ri'«, and to adopt inniiv* 
improviment^ in — t\|»tric«cc 




Iiawng optned Ins eyes to the fact that it is possible for other 
naUons, though less naturally faronred as to ores and fuel to 
comiictc successfully with him, and undersell him, not only as to 
foreign trade, but cv cn in the case of English contracts for iron 
work for home us**. 

The tthcaituff /inmaces employed to heat up to a weldin^^ 
temperature the piles intended to be rolled are essentially 
low reverberatories, much resembling puddling furnaces, 
in irbich llio atmosphere is kept as little oxidizing as 
possible ; notwithstanding, a certain amount of slag is 
formed from the fusion of the oxide of iron coating the 
bars and its union with silica from the furnace bed when of 
sand, is often the case; ferric oxide ores dry bottoms ") 
are preferable, yielding less cinder and causing less waste 
in consequence, whence the name. To avoid introduction 
of air, the doors for introducing and withdrawing the piles 
arc banked up wuth small coal, &c. Gas forms a most 
suitable fuel, and various forms of gos-iired reheating 
furnaces have been introduced : thus in Sweden Eckman's 
gas reheating furnace lias been in use many years, con- 
sisting of a chamber in which charcoal is partially burnt 
by an air blast as to form impure carbon oxide, 
which passes by a tube into tlio reheating furnace and 
there burnk Siemens regenerators applied to re- 
heating furnaces have also been frequently employed, 
and with gootl results, cither with his gas producers 
or with other fonns of gas generator; at Alunkfors 
the Lundin gas x’roduccr (uhing damp sawdust, § 10) 
is employed. Another form of reheating gas furnace 
is the Pon‘*ard funiace (see § 40). The chief ad\an- 
tage of gaseous fuel for reheating furnaces is that the 
atmosphere can be much more exactly regulated so as 
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to ho tion-oxuliVinc. lhao avoiding tvasfc by “cutting 
(f.r,, oxidizing) tbc^pilc; independently of vrlucli, more- 
over, a ravins in co-t of fuel consnracd Is cffcclco ; thus 
Holley nates 'ifiat, in tvhciling Bessemer ingots or ordinniy 
blooms in Siemens famaces 350 to 400 H) of coal nro^cd 
to the ton, whil*'t the ordinary' fires uoiild consume ouO to 
WOO Ui, On the other hand, if the waste heat from the 
relic .ting furnace is n.'cd to generate •'team, the saving in 
fuel that would otherwise Ims’c to bo burnt for the puqiosc 
just about c<iuals the difference in fuel consnniptionoetwccn 
the Siemens and the ordinarj* reheating furaaecs. 

/v/v*. rr-'ert T'h'iH-t awl jmMlivn /untnee (fig. 52) is a sort of 
i omlii'intioM of » g« proJiirer .nml an orJinan* pu<Wling mmacc ; 
Ihf firegrato is supplied with fufl which Ins been hented in a low 
towvr aunnoontinp the grate by the iwste »tes 
round tie toner: in this w.ay tire coal wcohwl, tire 

tire lirciilace : nhhstisiiitnslnced nnikrthofirchirsron-stohumtht 
cohe and proilocc ajarge Isidy of fliwe of jPclueing c haract er on infc 



'nAM. Af ifM TL Jnnn''^ at iileasure. *1 he saving of ^el effected ^ 

1“ amount to about Sne-lhinl of that which would la) 
ordhnry puddling fumw. whilst when arranged ns a reluatino 

furnace a still gr eater s-iving is prodneol. 

"rifn^n- several sears pxst a senes of pajicrs on “ American Iron 
1 A T \Vrtrlcs ” bv V h Hollcy and Lenox Smith, have appeared 
ta from^hich much dttaileil infonnation may be gamed 

", to m^lem American imptorements in sanous directions. 


(TdltMtion of ITatti In all iron-works the amount 

of beat escaping from the puddling and reheating furnaces 
(except when tcgcnctativc) is enormously m «cKS °f the 
amount actually utilized; to economize this waste heat to 
some extent, iti usual to 

steam or for hcatiug the air blast, or both. Ihe actual 
anmuit of fuel employed in the opctations of pnddbug and 
rcbcating (aiiart from that corresponding to tbe in^ive 
powS variel within wide limits according to the qualify of 

tbe pk iron ™ a 

ODerilt?n“ adopted. WTicn the coke refinery is employed a 
cTOSumpUon of coko to tbe extent of lo to 30 per cent of 
the wckbt of the pig iron used usually suffices F°^““ 
a refined metal, which is then convertible into puddle bar 
rvSiTu expenditure of coal about equal to or so^what 
SSedinc that of the puddle bar made; sAere 

SprfSl.n re,.™® 

flfc 1 rime is practised, e.^r., m some of the est i 

ironwwks the consumption of fuel is often much la^er. 
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results are obtained when lignite, wood, peat, or other fuel 
is employed, due allowance being made for its different 
calorific power. For reheating furnaces in which coal is 
burnt, the consumption of fuel is usually in excess of 50 
per cent, of the metal ultimately rolled for each time it is 
reheated. The yield of puddle bars from a given quantity 
of pig varies somewhat with the quality : in spite of some 
of the iron oxide of the fettling being reduced, the weight 
of malleable iron (cinder being deducted) finally obtained 
in hand furnaces is always somewhat less than that con- 
tained in the pig iron usedj the latter averaging say 94 
or 95 per cent, of iron, the yield of puddle bar may be 
said to run from 88 to 92, averaging about 90 per cent 
Before an ordinary class of iron ore is converted into good 
bar iron there is in practice requisite a consumption of 
coal (or of its equivalent in coke, taking say 3 parts of 
coke to represent 5 of coal) to about the following extent 
per 100 parts of malleable iron finally obtained, that is, 
when each operation is conducted about as economically 


as is practicable on the large scale : — 

Smelting to pig iron (I'iO parts of pig) 250 

Paddling to pnddle "bar (140 pig becoming 125 puddle bar) ... 140 
Reheating for final rolling, &c. (125 puddle bar used) 60 


Total 450 

In reference to this last item the consumption of puddle 
bar varies much with circumstances ; a considerable fraction' 
of the final iron is obtained in the form of mill scale, which 
is not lost, being utilized in the puddling forge, or for 
smelting, the rest is obtained in the form of cuttings, 
“ crop ends,” and scrap ” of various lands, often not very 
largely inferior in value to the bar iron. 

26. Puddled Steel and Natural Steel. — ^If in the opera- 
tion of converting pig iron into malleable iron by puddling 
in a reverberatory furnace the process be stopped before 
the decarbonization is complete (the temperature of the 
furnace being a little lower, so that the partial solidification 
of the mass on decarbonization — “ coming to nature ” — 
takes place more easily), the resulting metal is a more or 
loss carbonized iron, which, when prepared from pig free 
from any large quantity of sulphur and phosphorus, is 
susceptible of many of the applications to which steel is 
put. Considerable skill in manipulation is necessary in 
order to obtain anything at all approaching to a uniform 
product, the tendency being towards the production of a 
mass with lumps of soft wholly decarbonized iron, and 
sometimes of but little decarbonized pig irregularly distri- 
buted through it. This is best overcome by conducting 
the decarbonization more slowly and at a somewhat lower 
temperature than is usually done in ordinary puddling, 
and using less fettling and a less oxidizing atmosphere. A 
inanganiferous pig is almost essential to the obtaining of a 
good product, first because the oxidation of the manganese 
gives a more^ fluid slag, and secondly because the small 
quantity retained by the product decreases the injurious 
enects of sulphur, phosphorus, d:c., on the physical proper- 
ties of the metal. 


tl, “ England is now but smu 

^dJ'r Sic-mens-Martin processes haring largely supc 

o' IniUv substances apparently consistii 

possessing some SeUe of hardcnu 
"><! 1? *be name of steel; but, not having been fus 

" ein'M'sal ““position, these products arc incapal 



. ttULi pusseSSeCL J 

undemtanding as to wUetfaer 
, * , , nowadays to l>e understood as imnlyin" that 1 

completely fused (as maintained bv?ome! see 

ww Jte puddled 


On the Continent, puddled steels made from pig of pure qualities 
so far as snlphnrand' phosphoms are concerned are more extensirelv 
employed. Schilling has examined the relative rates at wldcli 
carbon, s^con, phosphorus, and sulphur are eliminated from the 
pig irons of Gittelde and Zorge in a charcoal steel-puddling forge 
at Zorge (Hanover), obtaining the resnlts given in the foSowing 
table; — 



Avera^ 
Com- 
position 
of Kg 
Iron 
used.* 

At 47 
mins. 
Charge 
3rcltecL 

66 mins. 
Com- 
mence- 
ment of 
Bon. 

SO mins. 
During 
Boil. 

Ill mins; 
Beginning 
to come to 
Nature. 

120 

mins. 

Final 

Steel. 

S<xalled com-) 
l)!ned carbon ) 
Graphite 

1-81 

1-31 

0- 47 
0-10 

1- 24 
1-6C 

93-61 

2-49 

6^4 

0-03 

0-34 

0-47 

94-43 

2-360 

0-170 

0-027 

0-160 

0-470 

96-613 

2-260 

0-110 

0-012 

0-110 

0-470 

97-033 

1-330 

0^71 

trace 

O-IIO 

0-310 

9S-179 

ATOuge. 

1-01 

oils 

trace 

0-11 

0-27 

93-535 \ 

1 

Phosphoms 

Snlphnr 

Silic^yn 

l^fangaiiese 

Iron (by differ- ) 
cnce) f 

100-00 

100-00 

100-000 

100 000 ; 

100-000 

100-000 ! 

Character of ) 
product } 

Tough 

castixbn. 

TVhitc 

iron 

Slightly 
maUcablc 
white pig, 
cellular, j 

Malleable 1 
very hard 
steel. 

steel. . 

Steel. 


Similar resnlts Lave been obtained by other observers; thus 
Parry gives the following analyses of British puddled steel (Ebbw 
Tale) and of the original pig employed: — 


- - - - 

Pig Iron used. 

Puddled Steel. 

Carbon (total) 

2-680 

0-501 

Silicon 

2-212 

0-106 

Sulphur 

0-426 

0-002 

Phosphoms 

0-125 

0*096 

Manganese 

1--230 

0-144 

Iron (by difference) 

93-32/ 

99*151 


100-000 

100*000 


Ratural steel is to refined pig iron (§ 23) in the inverse 
relation that puddled iron is to puddled steel : the last is 
derived from pig iron by stopping the decarhonization at a 
stage before it is complete ; the first is obtained by carry- 
ing the refining process somewhat further than the stage 
usually attained in the refinery. The forge or hearth.used 
for natural steel making is substantially like that employed 
for refining, a brasqued Bottom of charcoal dust being put 
on, and the pig iron melted down and gradually decar- 
bonized by the conjoined action of an inclined blast blowing 
downwards upon it and of the cinder floating above it ; if 
the decarhonization is carried too far a little fresh pig is 
added to recarbonize the whole. The details of the mani- 
pulation (upon the mode of performance of which the 
character of the resnlting product depends) vary^ in 
difierent localities ^ thus Tunner describes five distinct 
modifications practised in Siegen, T^ol, Carinthia, and 
Styria ; save in these districts the manufacture of this class 
of steel is but small. The bars ultimately formed from 
the blooms are usually hammered out by hand entirely, 
and not machine rolled at alL For further details see 
Percy’s Metallurgy. 

27. Bessemer^s {Original) Process. — ^The method usually 
known in this country as ** Bessemer’s process ” of steel 
making does not, strictly spealdug, belong to the class of 
methods now under discussion, being a combination-process 
consisting of two parts ; — one the Bessemer process proper, 
of which the essential feature is the conversion of cast iron 
into wrought iron by the method (due to Bessemer) of 
forcing air through the molten mass so as to bum out the 
carbon ; tbe other (due to hinsbet) consisting of the con- 
version of the molten wrought iron thus obtained into steel 
by mixing with it a suitable proportion of fused carbonized 
iron containing manganese, in tbe form of spiegeleisen or 
ferro-manganese ; this combination process is discussed 
more fully in § 36. 
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•A-^W X ,4,7 X 8000=103-2 due to the formation of CO3 
2400= 41-0 „ „ CO 

x7800«=166'0 if tf SiOg 

or an evolution of 800 "2 per unit weight of metal blown. Analogoas 
hut somewhat different values are calculable with irons of different 
composition, or with blows so conducted that Joss carbon dioiade is 
fomied. The mean specific heat of the resulting fused metal and 
sla<T is probably somewhere near to 0-20 (at the ordinary tempera- 
ture the specific heat of iron is 0-1138, Regnault ; the specific heat 
is probably greater as the temperature rises, and, judging by analoOT 
with water, greater in the fluid state than in the solid ; the specific 
■ heat of the Sag at the ordinary temperature is higher than that of 
iron, but its mass is much less); henco, pursuing the above calcula- 
tion, the heat evolution would suffice to raise the temperature of 

the metal about 1600® C. above its initial temperature, were 

all the heat applied to that purpose. This is not the case, however, 
for the containing vessel or converter has also to be heated up, and 
the waste gases carry off a notable amount of heat with them, whilst 
radiation and the cooling effects of the air on the converter also take 
up a considerable fraction of the heat ; on the other hand, however, 
a certain amount of iron becomes oxidized, thus increasing the heat 
development ; if 5 per cent, of metal be thus oxidized, the heat of 
oxidation being taken as somewhere near to 1200 per unit of weight 
of metal oxidized, the heat evolution due to this w-ill be tStt ^ 1200 
=60-0, or about i of that due to the joint oxidation of the carbon 
and silicon. Similarly manganese, if present, becomes oxidized with 
evolution of heat ; on the whole it is calculated by_ Jordan, 
Akermann, Snelus, and others who have specially examined this 
subject, that with the kinds of pig iron usually employed at the 
present day, and with the size of converters use^ (holding 5 tons 
and upwards of metal), the net amount of heat actually employed in 
heating up the metal is sufficient to raise its temperature by at least 
600° ; so that if the initial temperature of the fused pig is about 
1400°, that of the blown metal is at least 2000°, being above the 
melting point of platinum ; mth highl}’’silicious pig the temperature 
attained is notably higher than wim metal containing less silicon. 


■When the blowing has gone on for a short period, so 
that the iron has become perceptibly raised above its initial 
temperature, a reaction commences between the iron oxide 
or silicate already formed and the as yet unoxidized carbon, 
giving rise to the evolution of gas with a sort of efferves- 
cence ; this stage is technically termed the “ boil.” The 
precise period at which it is marked varies with circum- 
stances, a longer time elapsing from the commencement of 
the blow when the iron is relatively cooler at first, and also 
when it is richer in silicon, — in the former case because the 
temperature requisite to produce the effervescent action is 
not reached until a longer time has elapsed, and in the 
second because the more oxidizable silicon is chiefiy 
affected first, and the effervescent action of iron oxide, «fcc., 
on the dissolved carbon only commences when the silicon 
is to a considerable extent oxidized.^ During the earlier 
part of the boil, whilst the silicon and manganese still 
present are being oxidized, a greyish or whitish kind of 
smoke issues from the converter, consisting of minute 
particles of slag, manganese oxide, &c., mechanically 
diffused through the gases. When practically all the 
silicon, carbon, and manganese have been oxidized, and the 
oxidizing action of the blast is concentrated on the iron, 
the colour of the smoke emitted changes to brown, and the 
iron becomes “ burnt ” or “ overblown ” ; if to such metal 
containing much iron oxide diffused throughout it molten 
spiegeleisen be added, as in the after part of the Bessemer- 
Mushet process (§ 36), the effervescence or “boil” due 


■ ^ probability the reason why the silicon is first nfiected is 

simply because more heat is evolved in the formation of silicon dioxide 
than of carbon oxide, so that if carbon were burnt to carbon oxide 
silicon would probably react upon it, thus— 

2CO+Si = 2C-bSiOj. 

Since the heat of combustion of a unit of weight of carbon to CO is 
about 2400, and that of silicon to SiO. 7800, the transformation 

indicated by the above equation would evolve 7800 — 2 x 12 x 2400 

28 

=5743 units of heat per unit of weight of siheon,— a tolerably high 
^ *50®sidenibly strong tendency towards the occurrence 
of this transformation. 


to the reaction of this iron oxide on the carbon of the 
spiegeleisen takes place with almost explosive violence. ^ 
The following analyses by Snelus {Journ, J, and S, Inst., 18/1, 
i. 39) illustrate the gradual diminution in carbon, silicon, and 
manganese, and the non-removal of phosphorus during the process 
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Analogous figures have been obtained by various other 
observers^ the results as a whole show that during the 
first few minutes of the blow the silicon and mangancso 
mainly are oxidized, raising the temperature j during this 
period the- carbon is also being oxidized, but not so i-apidly 
as daring the next interval whilst the boil is proceeding, 
a result also indicated by the analyses of the gases evolved 
{supra). The oxidation of the silicon, however, may not 
be complete even when the whole of the carbon has been 
burnt out, especially if highly silicious pig was used in the 
first instance ; thus steels containing 0*5 and upwards of 
imoxidized silicon have been found to be formed ; when 
excessively soft steel is required, so that but -little 
spiegeleisen (or preferably ferro-manganese) is addkl to 
the blown metal, the presence of tliis silicon is not only not 
injurious, but is desirable as it diminishes “honeycomb- 
ing”; but with ordinary “Bessemer steel” containing 
several tenths per cent, of carbon, the presence of this 
amount of silicon is almost fatal to its value, silicon con- 
joinily with carbon producing brittleness to a marked 
extent. Accordingly it is of importance to blend a highly 
silicious pig with another kind containing less silicon, or 
to add to the highly silicious pig crop ends and scrap 
metal, so as to avoid the presence of too much silicon in 
the steel ultimately produced; this intermixture when 
judiciously performed also avoids certain practical difli- 
culties attending the use of pig containing too high or too 
low an amount of oxidizable matter other than iron ; in 
the former case the temperature attained during the blow 
is excessive, so that on casting the final steel (after adding 
spiegeleisen, see § 36) in iron moulds these are partly 
fused and destroyed ; in the former case the temperature 
attained is not high enough to keep the pietal fluid whilst 
pouring into the moulds, in which case it more or less 
solidifies in the casting ladle, forming a “skull,” w'hilsbthe 
slag partially solidifies in the ednverter and gradually chokes’ ' 
it. In practice it is usually found desirable to have not 
less than 2 and not more than 3 per cent, of silicon in the 
metal before blowing, so as to avoid these difSciilties ; wlien 
the pig w melted in a cupola there is always a liability to 
loss of silicon and carbon during the fusion through oxida- 
tion, thus impovei*ishing the iron in combustible matter 
and risking the formation of skulls, owing to the metal 
not becoming hot enough during the blowing to remain 
fluid whilst casting ; on the other hand, when the metal 
is run in from the blast furnace direct (by means of an - 
intermediate ladle) there is a liability to variation from 
time to time in the quality of the pig ; this difficulty can 
be overcome by carefully regulating the working of the 
furnace. Durfee has proposed to tap the blast furnace 
into large gas-fired heaters in which the metal is kept 
melted for a sufficiently long time to determine its charac- 
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original amount was bige^ ear 3 per cent sOicon and 3'3 I 3!^- 
of carbon ; in the former case, howerer, the iclatire rate 
of (xridation of the silicon is less rapid, so that the carbon 
becomss oxidized 
appeared- Thus 


The chembtiy of this process is 
c*o?cIj* allied to t]^t of Sessemer^s. the oxidizim? 
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to the amount of carbon oxi- 
dation eSectei — the 
eaplored being, nor crdin- 
a^ air, but the mixture of 
nitrogen, nitrogen oxides, 
and osygen erolred hr the 
acricn of ke&t upon sodfcm 
nitrate. This sal: is packed 
at the bottom o: the con- 
Terfing ressel (uscallv a 
Terticd tyikder of 'ircn 
lined with firebrick) to the 
extent of about 10 i-er cent. 



and causes an erolcifon of g£^ at first compaiatirelyslow, 
bat gradoallj increasing in Tzolence as the perforated iron 
plate melts, xmtil a lapM eboliitionof the whole mass takes 
place : after a few minutes the reaction is over : tlis partly 
decarbonized fiufd mass is then run into ingot moulds (if 
the mass operated upon is euScientlr large to render the 


percentages of carbon and silicon cont-dn&d in the metal in 
difierent stages of the blowings the dotted lini 
the former and the continuous lines the latter 
representing times and the ordinates percentages. Jus 
at first the carbon percentage slightly increases ovring to 
oxidation of metal and silicon and their removal as slag : 
but by and by the rate of carbon removal becomes rapid, 
whilst the rate of silicon removal is a maximum at first 
acd gcadoaUy diminishes;, more rapidly at the higher ^ 
temperature. i product Said enou^) or otherwise removed ixom the con- 

Atrempts have been frequently made to use the spsefro- ‘ verter- conveniently by detaching the bottom portion, which 
scope as a means of determining the moment when the last is made removable purposely ; the masses of “ crude steel ~ 
portions of sfiicoa and carbon have become oxidized : but are then reheated and rolled, or melted in crudbles, so as to 
it is very doubtful whether the indications of the character produce either bar or crudble steel as required, 
of the &me as seen by the unaided eye are not as a general 
rule practically at least equally valuable with those of the 
spectroscope, and much more readily attainable. At any ^ ^ ^ 

rate, the spectrascopa is but little used in actizal manufi^- i 
taring practice in England ; on the Oontinsnt, however, its j (§ 37); ir 
use is somewhat more frequent-^ The more smo^ the 
Same the less distinct are the spectroscopic indications, so 
that with highly manganized pig pig from Austrian 
spathose ores) the instrument is all bat useless. ^ 
certain lands of pig the progress of the decarbonization 
can be readily Judged by the colour of the slag 
peculiar roar of the blast alters slightly in character when 
the decarbonization is complete, so that an experienced 
hand can judge by the sound alone when the operation is 
about finished For details of apparafes, <5:c., see § 35- [ 

The slag formed daring the blowing mmally approximates ; yp, 3rEiHOi>5 rsTOLverG xhe PEonrenox or Steexoe 
incomposrriontothemstaszIicateformuIaB^O, SiO^, where ; ^Lalis:asis Ieox rrsEcr tzosz the Oet witeovt 
R„ is cither iron or manganese, — ^in this respect difiering f passing xHEorcH tee Stage of Fvbfd Pig Ieo^t- 
from the tap cinder of the ordinary puddling fome, which ; ^ 

is much more basic. This arises from the hmhlf silicions 291 CaiahP Tbr^s.—Tkis -anetv of bloome^ 
jiztuis of the lining of the converter (see 5 36). I tahen as being a tjpical develgsment o. the earh£=. OTde 

apparatus for extracting iron 6om its ores, represented m 


pTobalOity tills i 

fro^the iirrate, tHs ccfinglikfi tee line Ikzcg to the c^srerter 
oznzs az:d G2cxcf3t*s icodiffistlon cf the B 5 £Scj::£r j>ro^£s 
; ir is eTidenZf boTrever, that the of th* remfiEg 

product cepsuds ca the ceiferEUtT cf th? p:g iroa T2-€d, EEd the 
aszGzmt of infrste cf sC'dz enrployed. The p-cctical di 5 ^rfes m the 




* A rerw< of a IscJcre on ite cse cf the fpectrossope in Bsrs?^ « difiereufc localities, «.y., the I^renees, Corsic^«i^ 

A ^ Y j, . . j: Ih principle all tuese 
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placed together the ore to be reduced and the fuel ; the 
blast bemg applied, partly by the direct action of the 
carbon, partly by the carbon oxide generated, the kou ore 
is gradually reduced to a spongy mass of metal which by 
stirrinof is gradually agglutinated into a ball which is re- 
moved'’ and worked mto bars, &c. The Pyrenean forge 
essentially consists of a silicious stone bottom (covered 
over with a “brasque”of charcoal powder rammed down), 
with a tuyere inclining downwards, as indicated in fig. 54 ; 
the front part of the 
forge is filled up with 
the ore to be reduced, 
and the hinder part with 
charcoal, and the whole 
coated over with a layer 
of moist mixed fine ore 
and charcoal dust {greil- 
lade) to moderate the 
combustion. A gentle 
blast is at first applied, 
and the formation of 
flame channels through- 
out the mass avoided 
by putting on more 
greillade wherever any 
flame of magnitude ap- 
pears on the surface : 
in this way the ore gets largely reduced to spongy metal by 
the carbon oxide ; a portion is only reduced to ferrous oxide, 
and this unites with the silicious gangue, forming a fusible 
cinder which, bathing the mass of spongy metal, prevents 
its becoming highly carbonized; finally, the blast being 
increased and the whole contents of the hearth being 
gradually stirred together, the reduced metal becomes 
agglomerated into spongy masses. According to the way 
in which the materials are manipulated, the resulting iron 
is more or less steely in character : a slow and prolonged 
reduction facilitates the carbonization of the metal, yield- 
ing a product containing 0*5 per cent, of carbon and 
upwards; a more rapid blast, and one impinging more 
directly on the bath of melted cinder and spongy metal at 
the base of the hearth, produces a softer and far less carbon- 
ized iron. Even after well working under the hammer until 
fibrous in texture, the bars produced are apt to be non- 
homogeneous, steely portions being irregularly interspersed. 
Owing to the non-addition of flux, a great waste of metal 
is produced by the formation of cinder containing usually 
some 30 per cent, and more of iron as silicate ; the exact 
amount of loss of course varies with the ore employed, 
being less the purer the ore and the more open its texture, 
so that reduction takes place more readily ; for tliis reason 
brown hismatites of not too compact texture are the ores 
preferably worked by the Catalan forge, the expulsion of 
water on first heating leaving the residual oxide in a con- 
dition in which it is more readily attacked by the reducing 
agents than is the case with nearly anhydrous compact red 
hsematites, ifcc. 



vanoos places where the Bomans smelted or reduced iron froi 
mnerent kinds of ore hy processes suhstantially the same as thi 
mrge accumulation of higlily ferruginous cinders exist, e.g., in tl 
h oreat of Dean, Elba, Spain, &c. ; many of these contain sufl 
cient iron to be capable of being profitably smelted in the bla 
fuinace either alone or admixed with other ores, being frequent] 
qmte as rich as average Cleveland clay ironstone after roastins 
^ in composition to the orthosilicate typ 

The Catalan forges of the south of Europe are usuallvof sue 
dimen^ns as hold from 3 to 10 cwts. of ore; those formerly in ui 

“ America the Champlai 
forge), have the bl«t heated to a greater or lesser extent by tl 
waste flames from the forge, which are made to he.-it a serpentii 
through w^ch the blast is blown, thereby causing a considerab 
saving m the amount of charcoal required, sometimes amountin" 1 


about 20 per cent of the quantity requisite with cold blast when 
the blast temperature averages about 300 (Steny* Hunt). The 
titaniferous iron sand smelted at Moisie in similar forges is much 
less easily reducible than most other ores, and consequently con- 
sumes a much larger amoimt of fuel in proportion ; owing to the 
almost complete absence of sulphur and phosphorus, a very fine 
quality of iron can be produced therefrom. The American blooni- 
erv processes, vrliilst resembling in general pnnciplcs the olu 
Euiopean Catalan forge methods, differ considerably therefrom in 
working details, mode of construction of hearth, dimensions, &c. An 
account of Uiem and the ores worked by them, abridged from Steripr 
Hunt’s Eeportsto the Canadian Geological Survey, is to be fouiul in 


30. Spongy Metal Froc€sses.--Thc essential clieinical 
reaction taking place in tlie Catalan forge being the 
reduction of oxide of iron to the metallic state by carbon 
and carbon oxide, it has been attempted by many inven- 
tors to effect this reduction on a larger scale and in separate 
apparatus, tbe spongy metal thus obtained being employed 
either to form malleable iron by heating to a welding 
heat and hammering, &a, or to produce steel by fusion 
in crucibles with carbonaceous matter or intermixture 
with fused cast iron (free from any considerable quantity 
of sulphur and phosj)horus) so as to reduce the per- 
centage of carbon to any required limits in proportion 
as more or less spongy non-carbonized metal is employed. 
This latter application comes rather into the category 
of processes described*’ later on (§ 36 et seq.) than into 
the class at present under discussion; its employment 
has met with some considerable degree of success in one 
form or another, — which can hardly be said of the former 
methods of worldng up the spongy metal, at least from a 
commercial point of view. 

Some of the earliest experiments in this direction were made 
about 1837 and 1840 by Clay,^ whUst since then and even quite 
recently several attempts Lave been made to prepare eitber iron or 
steel by operations substantially of the same description by Gurllt, 
Larkin (who reduces very jiure fine magnetic ore by heating with 
charcoal powder, separates the spongy metal by a magnet, and fuses 
it with spiegcleisen in cruciolcs), Benton (of Cincinnati and 
Newark), Henderson (of Glasgow), Yates, and Snelus, who utilizes 
the “Gherstonofer” furnace used for burning pyrites smalls in 
\’itriol making, substituting powdered iron ore for tlie pyrites, and 
a reducing atmosphere for the hot air employed to oxidize the 
pyrites and bum off the sulphur, lloderately largo scale experi- 
mental trials in this dutiction have been made by Chenot, and sub- 
sequently by Siemens and by Blair of Pittsburg. Chenot's reducing 
furnace was essentially a scries of vertical conical retorts hcatea 
externally, the ore (Bilbao, Sommorostro, or other ores containing 
but little sulphur and phosphorus) being either mixed with car- 
bonaceous matter and the mixture heated in the retorts, or elst 
being placed therein alone whilst a mixture of carbon oxide and 
nitrogen (prepared by blowing air through incaudescent charcoal) 
was passed through them ; from time to time the reduced spongy 
metal was drawn off at the base of the retorts into covered iron 
boxes, so as to prevent reoxidation as much as possible, and then 
heated in a charcoal hearth and made into a hall when pasty. It 
is mainly in this last stage that tlie practical dijffictilties of the pro- 
cess are encountered : if the sponge be not powerfully compressed 
into comparatively solid blocks, an enormous uaste by oxidation 
dming^ the balling is produced ; in any case, as it is practically 
impossible to continue the reduction of the ore in the first stage 
sufficiently long to remove all oxygen from it (the time requisite 
and the cost of fuel being then excessive), a great waste of iion 
ensues. These difficulties have hitherto proved fatal to the com- 
mercial success of the process ; hut it has been shomi conclusively 
that a very good iron may be produced by its means, provided 
sufficiently pure ore be used. 

The same causes of failure for the most part apply to the earlier 
methods of Clay, and the subsequent ones of Giirfit, Benton, Yates, 
Snelns, and Blair, which in principle are all much the same, the 
nature of the apparatus employed in producing the spongy iron being 
the main difference in the various processes req)ectively. Chenot's 
attempts to pioduce steel from the reduced spongy iron answered 
no better, commercial!}^ speaking, than the malleable iron manu- 
facture from that source ; the sponge was simply compressed into 
small blocks after being mixed ndth miarcoal powder, or after being 
moistened with melted resin, tar, or fatty matters, and heated to 
char the organic matters, and then melted up in crucibles. Tho 


^ For details of these experiments, see Percy^s Jlctallurffy, 
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lu th*? v'&T cf rc'^ulatin^ the decree of cailsoiiizatioa 
t:.e asd the iraparitr cf the rv-ifiiltir:; - - - 



/ w.^-zu sis^usiSf xii scu, oeitnsjLea CvanaiTsis 

j of the ore, are added to the zaiiture l«:fore redactioa, presairiWr 
; the con-rrfa;t:os cf pionyherss is dee to the *'fc^c " natoie of 
j th-- dcdcr. 

iSV-f^ryfizr Predpitatioji Prcceu. — About the most 


to nave compieteiv einergea jrom tae conoinons oi ezpen- 
mental trial as to the best conditions for competing trith 
I other methods in regard of cheapness of production, vet its 
; practical success is demonstrated bj its having been trorked 
commercial I V not only in England but also in America, 
The principle of the proc^ is essentially the fusion by 
means of an intensely heated “r^neratire" furnace of 
the ore to be reduced Vith a suitable fiuz (lime, aluminous 
j ore, i:c,}, and the reaction upon the fused substance of 
j heated anthracite or hard cote forming the covering of a 
lower bed in the furnace (fig 56), on to which the fused ore 



Fig. 56.— Cascade Fcniscs— Setdfer. 

' 15 aHoTved to fioir from the npper bed Under “r- 
cumstances the solid carbon iron from the fimd 

in the same way that iron precipitates copper from copper 
< « . ]aft#sr cj»5a HO uases 



toL a.'p. «03);- 


S"J4l cf thl^ ofTa^is then shoreHed i^ -hen 
' ition of carbon oxide results, so that it is nn 
introdnee more than a littKgas from the ^ 
■eseneranre heater, bnt mainly only heated P 
Solved carbon oxide; when the ledncbon is nearly Mm- 
plete, the fluid cinder is drawn off and the 
Llled by onick rotation for a short tima In t^ j, 
■ SSing to Siemens, a ton of iron 
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a consumption of not more than 25 cwts. of coal, and a ton 
of cast steel made with about 40 cwts. of coal ; whilst even 
though the ore and fuel may contain considerable amounts 
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of sulphur and phosphonis, the “precipitated iron is almost 
chemically pure. The temperature requisite in this process 
being excessive, the bricks of which the furnace is con- 

rr l .,-. ■■■ :'~i i . i . i t«. .. 
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Fig. 67. — Siemens Rotator — Longitudinal Scotion. 

structed must be of tbe most infusible material possible ; I and about 2 per cent, of lime mixed together and moulded 
a particular kind of silica brick consisting of crushed quartz j into bricks answers better than alumina (bauxite) bricks. 



Fig. 58. — Siemens Rotator — Sectional Plan. 


On comparing the actual consumption of fuel in tliis process ^Yith 
that used in the smelting of iron by the blast furnace and its puri- 
fication by puddling, it is at once evident that a much less amount 


of heat is lost by radiation, conduction, and escape of hot gases and 
of onlypartiall}*” oxidized carbon (in the state of carbon oxide) in the 
regenerative direct process than in the blast and puddling furnaces 
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conjointly. "Wlien coal is completely burnt by cold air to carbon 
dioxide and water Tiiponr (not If^nid water), tbe products of com- 
bxistion escaping at a temperature of ear 300% the actual heat de^ 
velopmen t is variable with the characterolTthe coal, butmay be taken 
as approximately near to 7600, the unit of weight being the wefeht of 
coal burnt ; for the heat of combustion of ash-free overage cod may 
be taken as near to 9000, or about 6550, allowing 5 per cent, of ash 
(§ 1 0), when the result! iig carbon dioxide and liquid v. ater arc at about 
20' C.; a less amount of beat, however, is generated if the products 
of combustion escape at a higher temperature, say 300’ C.,^the dif- 
ference being 0 '4 x 593 -r (0'4 x 0‘48 -f 3*0 x 0 -216) (300 - 20)« 462 
when the coal is considered to yield 3'0 times its weight of carbon 
dioxide and 0‘4 times its weight of water on complete combustion, 
593 being tbe latent heat of water v3i>our at 20% andO‘48 and 0'216 
the specihe beats of w'aterrafK)ur and carbon dioxide respectivelv. 
The nitrogen of the air used for combustion, however, is also heat^ 
to 300% starting originally say at 20’; making allowance for the 
oxygen supplied by the ore, suppose that in the iiienjens process the 
nitro^n escaping is 6*0 times the weight of the coal used, its 
specific heat teing 0*24 ; then the heat carried away bv the nitro- 
gen is about 6*0x0*24x(300-20)«=403. On the whole, therefore, 
tbe effective calorific valnc of the coal will be 8550 -(462*}- 403) » 
7665, or 7600 in round numbers. 

In order to reduce ferric oxide to metal, tbe heat consumption 
]fcrunit weight of iron may be taken as about 1700 (contrast § 20); 
the heat carri^ out froni a Siemens furnace hearth by a ball of 
iron will be somewhat greater than that by an equal weight fused 
pigiron from a blast furnace on account of the higher tem})eraturc, 
say 350 instead of 330 ; the same will ajiph'' to the cinder, but this 
increase will be more than counterbalanced by thesmallcrquantity 
thereof, so that, assumin'; 600 heat units to be carried out by one 
part of slag by weight, and the cinder to amount to 50 per cent 
of the iron, tile heat thus carried out per unit weight of iron will 
be 0*5x600 *-=300. Altogether, therefore, 1700 -f 350 -s-300=* 2350 
units of heat would he requisite {ler unit weight of iron were it 
possililc to reduce the ores in the Siemens rotator ivithout loss W 
radiation, Ac., and imperf^t comlmstion, the gasf-s Icaring the 
regenerators at 300’; tliis wonld coirapond to al^ut fJ4?'*“9'309 
jarts of coal, or somewhat less than 6j cwts. per ton of iron. If 
tlien 25 per cent of the total heat generated by the fuel be 
utilized, 75 per cent being wasted through incomplete combus- 
tion, giiseslearingat a higher temperature than 300% and radiation, 
Ac., still reduction would be accomplished h} an expenditure of 
only 25 cwt**. of coal per ton of iron. By a somewhat different 
mode of calculation Siemens arrives at much the same result {Ckem, 
Soc, Journal^ 1873, p. 677), viz., that about 6*4 c^vts. of car^n- 
aceous matter should theorctioally suffice to reduce a ton of iron 
in the precipitation furnace ; and hence that about 25 per ^nt 
of tlic heat actually capable cf being generated is actually utilized. 
Tliis high “duty" (as compared with other operations of the iron 
industry, especially with the blast and pudding furnaces^ con- 
jointly) arises from the circumstance that whilst the reaction is 
proceeding carbon oxide is copiou^-ly evolved from the materials, 
and this is burnt in the furnace itself by admitting air and very 
little other gas so os to kepp np the temperature almost without 
extraneous fuel; the carbon dioxide produced by the combustion, 
being fl5ore and not in contact “irith the reacting imbstances, does 
not in any way interfere ^vith their action, in which respect^ the 
process of redaction in the precipitation furnace markedly differs 
from that in the blast furnace. 

The following table, prepared by I*. Gordon for Siemens (Joum, 

I. and S, Jns?., 1873, p. 67), is of interest as representing therela- 
tire consumption of luel during the production of one jMrt by 
weight of iron by various of the 2>roce£se3 largely used at oifTerent 
epoch? up to the present date. 
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Charcoal : Blast Furnace and Fuddling Forge 
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Cool : Blast Furnace and Puddling Fire, 
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Details of the manufacture of iron by this method, of us con\er- 
aon into steel by farther treatment with jdg, Ac., in the rotator 
itseu, analyses of the metal and dnder product, Ac., are to he found 
^ in the Fovm, I, and Jnst,, 1877, p. 345; the total cousnmp- 
I tion of fuel for the production of wrought inm of highest quality is 
* there described as being about 3*0 parts wr unit ol iron (CO ewts 
per ton), of which quaniitj-about one-thinl is assigned to the rotator, 
the remainder being nsed in the reheating fnmace«. 

"Within the last twelvemonth Holley has communicated to the 
American Institute of Imbuing Engineers the results obtained with 
a large Totating furnace set np at Tyrone, Pennsylvania, to produce 
materia] for open hearth steel furnaces by Siemens's direct process 
The charges were— ore (containing about 50 per cent, of iron) 2000 
Ib; reducing coal 600 to 700 lb; limestone 250 lb; <^cale and cinder 
600 Ib, The yield of blooms was 1600 to 1700 tb jier charge, or 60 to 
85 per cent of tbe metal contained in tbe ore; nineteen operations 
per week producing 14 tons of blooms were made, the producer coal 
being 3600 lb per ton of blooms. The total coal consumption was 
thus on an average near to 4600 & per ion. 

Joneses Process.— A peculiar process, in princii>le some- 
what analogous to the Siemens precipitation method, has 
been proposed byF. F. Jones {Joum, L and S. Instj 1873, 
251}| consisting of a cupola furnace into which ironstone 
slag and coke or other fuel is charged, an air blast being 
applied so as to melt the ores by the heat developed by 
the combustion of the fuel ; another blast is then turned 
on through a second set of tuyeres directed downwards 
obliquely towards the bottom of the hearth, the jet of gas 
thus introduced being the mixture of carbon oxide and 
nitrogen produced by blowing air through a second cupoha 
full of coke only after the fashion of the Tessifi du Motay 
gas producer (§ 10) ; by this means rapid reduction of 
the iron oxide is brought about, the process being a sort of 
inverted Bessemer blow^ oxygen from fused oxide being 
burnt out by a stream of carbon oxide instead of carbon 
being burnt out from fused cast iron by a stream of air. 
CJarbon is taken up by the metal thus^ produced to the 
extent of several tenths per cent., but it is remarkable that 
silicon is not thus reduced. Phosphorus is largely present 
in the resulting metal if contained in the materials used. 

Vn, C0XV£ESI0X OF ilALLEABLE lEOy IXTO StEEX BV 
DIEBCT CAEB0>T2ATI0y- 

32. Cementation Process . — ^It has been known for a long 
period, some two centuries at least, that when wrought iron 
is enveloped in powdered charcoal and heated to redness 
for a long time it gradually becomes: carbonized and con- 
verted into steel, the deposition of carbon commencing at 
the outside and gradually penetrating inward-* in prerisely 
the same way as that in which the decarbonization of iron 
proceeds in the manufactnre of malleable iron (^ 22), 
a lont^er time being consequently requisite for the car- 
bonization of thicker than of thinner bars ; the name of the 
inventor of the process, however, has been forgotten. In 
the middle of the 16th century it was known that when a 
bar of wrought iron was kept immersed for a long time in 
molteu cast iron ib gradually became acicrated bj* taking 
up carbon from the cast iron; this process is clearly 
closely allied to cementation in solid car^n, and was pro- 
bably the forerunner thereof; reiy likely it was in 
instance an accidental observation; it tms desenh^ ns 
being in actual use about thatpenod ^^1% 
notably Biringuccio in 1540 and Agricola (Pe Pc J/etafltca, 
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15G1, p. 341). Early in the 18th century E^aumur inves- 
tigated the character of the process, and found that under 
similar conditions a bar of iron of 0*2 inch in thickness 
was carbonized in six hoars to the same extent as another 
bar of the same metal of 0*45 inch in thickness in about 
thirty-six hours. The crude “blister steel" produced by 
the cementation process (so termed from its blistered 
surface) is often simply cut into pieces, piled, heated to a 
welding heat, and forged, when it is converted into “shear 
steel or this process is repeated, when it becomes “ double 
shear steel"; but when a perfectly homogeneous product 
is required it is melted in crucibles, when it becomes “ cast 
steel this process was introduced by Huntsmann about 
1740. The nature of the chemical changes taking place 
during cementation have been often regarded as somewhat 
uncertain ; but there seems to be little room for doubt that 
the action in the ordinary cementation process is mainly 
due to the occlusion of carbon oxide (formed by the action 
of the air in the pores of the charcoal) in the iron, and its 
decomposition by the metal into carbon and an iron oxide, 
which is subsequently again reduced by a second portion 
of carbon oxide, thus — 

Fc* + I/CO = C -5- FcaOy 
FCiOy 4* 2 /CO = Fe* T i/COj, 

the two changes going on simultaneously. The escaping 
carbon dioxide, which penetrates through the metal less 
readily than does carbon oxide, and hence is apt to accumu- 
late in certain parts, is probably the cause of the blistering of 
the surface of the steel often observed, especially with pud- 
dled bars containing small quantities of ferrous silicate dis- 
seminated through them; Percy has shown that fused 
homogeneous metal free from interspersed slag does not give 
rise to blisters on cementation. Certain hydrocarbons, e.g, 
paraffin vapour and coal gas, will carbonize iron heated 
therein, and the manufacture of steel by cementation in the 
latter has been patented by Macintosh {yide infra). Probably 
in these cases the carbon comes from the direct splitting up 
of the hydrocarbon, with elimination of hydrogen ; but pos- 
sibly the acieration is due to carbon oxide present in the 
coal gas or fornied from the paraffin vapour, &c., by the action 
of iron oxide disseminated through the bars or adherent to 
their surface. Many cyanogen compounds, especially ferro- 
cyanido of potassium, when applied to iron in a heated state 
convert it exteriorly into steel (case hardening), and it has 
m consequence been supposed that nitrogenous substances 
are essential to the carbonization of iron by cementation and 
that nitrogen manessential com,tituentof steel. The evidence 
in hehalt of tins is, however, at present unsatisfactory; on 
the other hand, charcoal rich in alkalies, or a mixture of char- 
coal powder with a little lime and soda, will carbonize iron 
Mibmitted to cementation therein more rapidly than charcoal 

favmj'u these conditions are those 

favourable to the formation of alkaline cyanide from tL 

supposing that 

if by means of fetro- 

i vanide) IS more or less derived either from cvano^cii 

.‘•cp.'ir.itod from the cyanide and occluded by the iron and 

the rimultancous presence of SgolS v^Zr 
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considered that the carbon oxide splits up directly into carbon and 


carbon dioxide, tlie latter becoming again titinsformod into carbon 
oxide by the surrounding charcoal, and to have left out of consider- 
ation the intervention ot the iron in becoming alternately oxidized 
and reduced. Other chemists have considered that by direct con- 
tact with carbon combination of the iron therewith takes place, the 
carbon thus taken up hy the outer layer quitting that and combin- 
ing with the next layer, and so gradually travelling inwards, the 
outer layer recombining with more carbon as fast as it parts with 
carbon to the under layer, and so on throughout ; the carbon thus 
traversing the iron hy a process somewhat akin to that by whi^ a 
drop of mercury in contact ivith a piece of gold (or certain other 
metals) giaduaUj' passes into and permeates the mass, — this being 
in short a kind of capillary action exerted upon a solid substance. 
Percy’s observation {ifclallurgy, “Iron and Steel,” p. 109) that chai- 
coal after being intensely ignited will not carbonize iron when air 
is excluded by means of hydrogen (although it will do so to some 
extent if still containing matters capable of being driven ofif by heat) 
negatives the possibility of the carbon being taken up hy direct con- 
iact by tliis^hypothetical land of chemical union between solids, or 
solvent action of one solid on another ; it may be that carbon 
deposited on the outer layer by the chemical action of the ii-ou on 
carbon oxide, cyanogen compounds, carburetted hj’drogen, &c., 
permeates inwards by this supposed diffusive process; but the 
known phenomena of the absorption of gases by colloid bodies, 
diffiwion, dialysis, occlusion, &c., as elucidated by Gi-almm and 
his followers, render it wholly unnecessary to suppose that any 
such action takes place, and do awa3' with all experimental grounds 
for supposing that^ it can take place. In order to curty out the 
process of cementation, the bars of iron are placed in a firebrick box 
or chest seye^ feet long, layers of chaicoal and iron being alter- 
nately piled in until the box is filled^ vrhen a luting of fireclay or 
of the^udy ferruginous mud produced in grinding and polishing 
steel articles after manufacture, termed ‘‘wheel swarf,*’ & applied 
so as to close up the upper part of the box and prevent access of 
air ; two or more such cliests are then arranged under the arched 
roof of a chamber erected over a fireplace in such a way that the 
flames from the fire pass und(Jr and lap round the sides of the 
chests, and impinge upon tho roof, the gases escaping through 

onfices in the roof into a conical chimney built over the whole the 

cliaiubcr constituting in fact a kind of furnace somewhat like a glass 
house or pottery kUn, the flame passing upwards from the bed 
instead of laterally from a fireplace at the side as in the ordinary 
reverheratoiy furnaces. Trial -bars are arranged in tlic mass of 
charcoal in such positions tliat they can be withdrawn from time 
to time, and the progress of the operation examined by fracturing 
the -bars afto cooling, and seeing when the core of malleable iron 


It 

ftiraace. "'Flien tiio requisite carbonization is attained the^firris 
raked out and the chests allowed to cool ; the blister steel is then 
either melted down into cast steel, or converted into she.Tr steel bv 
piling and forging, &c. ^ 

to Boussingault a material diminution in the amount of 
sulphur presenttakes place during cementation; thus he found malle- 
able iron specimens containing 0-012 to O'OIS per cent, of sulphur 
InIwiSfl® «®«taining only 0'005 to 0-006 pir cent, of sulphtS. 
Indi^tions m the same direction but not to so great an extent Lave 
also been observ-ed by others ; no noticeable efff ct, howe^ is m-o! 
duced on the silicon, phosphorus, or manganese originally present 
as far as the irregular way in which traces of cinder aSmSer 
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at a liigli tcmponlunj by an annular fireplace surrounding it, a 
gentle ‘•imm oi uclbdc^suIpbiinVd coil gas king allowed to piss 
Ihroucli the chamber. The expense of the proce^i to haae 
!)• on the chief Inr to its ndoplion, steel of excellent ijuihtv can 
mdilv be npdc bv it from good inilleable iron. 

33. Ca*t SUfL—Thc crucibles or “pots” used for steel 
inching arc usually made of refractor^' fireclay, often with 
an admixture of ^pbite, uhich not only communicates a 
creator degree of infusibility, but also diminishes tbe 
dccarbonirition which partial access of air unavoidably 
brinL^ about during melting; they arc of such sire as to 
hold'^ from 40 to GO !b of steel, and^ occa«jionally more, 
e\en up to ncarlv a cwt., especially in certain American 
steel ^^o^k«^. As a rule a pot that ha«* scnxd for three 
succc’i-ivc melting*^ in a coke-fired furnace is so^ much 
damaged as to be unsafe for a fourth ; and svilh inferior 
kinds of clay two meltings or men one only are allowed ; 
with supf*rior pots and ga®-fircd furmccs four, fisc, and 
even six hcat^ are attainable sMthc3*=c and safety. After 
annealing, the crucible^ arc healed red hot and then placed 


in tbe melting furnace on fireclay stands, round which and 
the pots coke is piled, two pots being usually fixed in the 
same ** melting hole,” but sometimes more. Illien the pots 
arc white hot the steel in small lumps is introduced by 
lifting up the cover and pouring the pieces down a long 
iron funnel : the covers being replaced and the fire made 
1 up, after some two or three hours the steel is fluid ; hut if 
I cast immediately it is found that a much larger quantify 
of gas separates during solidiflcation, rendering the steel 
porous, than is evolved if the metal is dead-mdudj t.e.f 
allowed to remain melted for an extra half hour or more, 

^ presumably from the reacticn of the iron oxide interspersed 
j throughout the steel upon the carbon evolving carbon oxide 
{ during the earlier period, this evolution subsequently ceas- 
ing, owing partly to the reduction of the oxide and partly 
j to its floating up to the top of the fused mass as scorije. 
i According to Be=semcr the chief part of the dead melting” 
J effect of the extra time allowed in fusing sted for the 
molten metal to stand in the furnace after fusion is brought 



about ia due to the reduction of a little silicon from riie 
crucible materials, 4 fec., the prc«sencc of that clement yearly 
diminishing the tendency to evolution of gas during 
fcolidification (see g 44). When the pots are withdraw n 
and the casting made (frequently from the contents oi 
many pots combined together), they arc replaced in tie 
melting holes before they cool, and used over again, a 
somewhat smaller quantity of metal being introduced fo 
the second melting (and less still for the third), in ordc 
to prevent the surface of the fused scona being at the 
same level as before, the pots being chiefly attacked at 
that place. About 3*5 parts of coke are required for 1 

of mild steel melted, and somewhat less for harder steeU, 

%\hicli melt more easily. 

The Siemens regenerative fumaw (§10), fed ^th from a 

T Jaucer ran be vfrv advantageously employed inrtend of the older 

^ nrtnUfircd furnws. In «mcli a steel melting fnrmce (fig ) 
contain, some tno dozen pots, and „ 


tLtrnctc<linthefonnofat«nch.ri^^^^^ 

i aTcl.^l»thhor^ntallyandvcrti«ll^toK^ ^ 

consists of fircbncic tilca or * loT-arc or handles attached to 

and niglit, irhilst fo™ sometimes even 

lired funi.ee ; : and that, ivhilst 

ten successive meltings instead of tw cohe-fired funiaces per 
3 to 4 tons of hard ooheaw ^uisde i jiack hnnit 

?on of steel melted. 15 to 20 ^ of a ton of st«I 

in a gas producer Joiimar, 1S6S, p 2io). 

on the actual practice is someirhat 
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1*45 parts of coal per 1 part of steel melted (the heat reg^uisite for 
diying the pots Wng included). A good deal of the sanng in fuel 
is dependent on the character of the pots employed, the best pots, 
whioh will stand several successive meltings, causing considerable 
economy, in tW the fuel requisite to heat up new pots (starting 
comparatively cold) is s<ived, the fusion being effected in much less 
time, averaging from two-thirds to three-fourths of that requisite 
for new pots. Various modifications of the Siemens regenerative steel 
melting furnace have been introduced by other inventors ; thus 
the Swindell fiurnace has been used to a considerable extent in 
America. 

34 Case Hardening . — This operation is essentially the 
reverse of that by which cast iron is converted into malle- 
able iron (§ 22). In the latter the carbon is gradually 
removed, the outer portion being first affected; in the 
former carbon is added to the exterior layer of a malleable 
iron article so as to give it great hardness, strength, and 
power of resisting wear and tear by superficial conversion 
into steeL As applied to larger articles in which the steely 
coating is required to be of more than just perceptible 
thickness (O’l to 0*3 inch), the operation is essentially that 
of cementation, the iron articles being packed in an iron 
chest or box in charcoal reduced to very coarse powder 
(burnt or charred leather, hoofs, bones, &a, answering best), 
and then heated to a red heat for a sufficient length of time 
(some four to six hours for a coating of steel of 0*1 inch 
or so in thickness) either judged by past experience or by 
withdrawing trial pieces from time to time, and breaking 
them so as to ascertain to what depth the acieratiou has 
proceeded. When this is effected the chest is withdrawn 
from the oven or furnace and the articles chilled by taking 
them out whilst still hot and quenching in water or oil 
&c., so as to harden the exterior coating. Since the steel 
exterior is thus rendered too hard for working with ordinary 
tools, the articles to be treated must be as far as possible 
finished before case hardening, so as only to require clean- 
ing and polishing subsequently. 

1 , ^ requiied to be case 

uaTdcuQd. In tins case a coating of loam or clav &c is atmlipil 

the object not required to be hardened, and graSSlly 
dried ou so as to form a jacket; this prevents the mdv ac^srof 
carbou oxide to the covered-up part, and hence hinders 

i^ulded on, a roughly made loose iron jacket may be made from 

° tv n between the two surfaces 

rammed in. In certain cases the article is 
whole, those portions required to be of malleable 
iron being made too large ; after acieration the whole is annealed 

V coating filed or lathed off from these portions 

ftud the n hole then heiitcd <iiid liardened ^ 

When only a tliin coating of steel is required, it is unnecessarv to 
acierate by paclon" in charcoal ; the iron to he hardened is heated 
spiinkled ivith powdered ferrocyanide of 

tWnfT "used with other saline substances • 

the salt fees and oirbonizes the surface of the metal to S m 

tfSst a “ usually liL enough 

”r goods are cast in the firet instance ftor 

tn rin manufecture) and then heated in hmmatite ^ so as 
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nearly a quarter of an inch, the percentages of carbon in each suc- 
cessive inch from the surface being found to b« as follo>Ys s — 


Outer inch .,,0740 to 1 ‘013 Jlcnn of seven specimens 

, 1 .^ n.noi 


Succeeding do.. ..0*231 „ 0*690 


Third 


do.. ..0*030 „ 0*468 


0 * 86*2 

0*496 

0*253 


puMed-i™ -thrssta r 


35. Crucible Steel . — The term “ crucible steel,” strictly 
applicable to the cast steel prepared by fusing cementation 
steel in crucibles, is often applied to denote various other 
somewhat different substances (also fused in crucibles), 
cementation cast steel being often designated “Hnnts- 
mann’s steel,” from the name of its inventor. About the 
beginning of the present century Mushet patented the 
production of a crucible steel by the direct carbonization 
of malleable iron by the fusion together in crucibles of 
bar or scrap iron and **a proper percentage of carbonace- 
ous matter ” ; and also the production of a similar product 
direct from the ore by substituting the ore for the malleable 
iron and increasing the amount of reducing matter. This 
latter process (which is substantially the method of assay- 
ing iron ores in crucibles by the dry method on a somewhat 
larger scale, and with less reducing matter) had been 
previously patented in 1791 by Samuel Lucas, whilst 
substantial!;' the same process was again patented in 1836 
by Hawkins. But little steel, however, was made by this 
process until 1839, when Heath patented the use of what 
he termed “ carburet of manganese ” as an ingredient in 
making crucible steel, this substance being prepared by 
heating together manganese dioxide and carbonaceous 
matter. It being speedily found that the same result was 
produced whether this heating together of the manganese, 
dioxide, and carbonaceous matter 'w*as previon.sly carried 
out, or whether these materials were separately added to 
the contents of the crucible and the whole melted together, 
the validity of the patent was vigorously contested, the 
utility of the manganese thus introduced into tlie resulting 
mass as a means of partially correcting the deleterious 
effects of sulphur and phosphorus being speedily apparent, 
and tbe possibility of tbe production of useful qualities of 
steel from even inferior iron being rapidly recognized as 
a valuable improvement. This Mushet-Heath process of 
fluxing together in crucibles malleable iron and steel scrap 
powdered charcoal, and manganese oxide or spiegeleisen 
IS still used to some extent ; tbe cast steel thus produced 
is apt to be somewhat vesicular and porous ; to over- 
come this when bars are reqaired tbe ingots are reheated 
and hammered or rolled, either with or without cutting 
and piling; the character of the cast steel is largely 
variable with fche proportions of malleable iron and iron 
already carbonized that are used. Siemens or open hearth 

superseded tMs class of 

®1 “ to be somewhat deficient in caibon 

=f IB? 

filled, -the “ddittonif^SS^bSSg token 

Mnshet’s process of date 1800 iir P”®'f s® «i 
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opening? up the belly, the neck being famished ivith a bimboo j from the first crocible operation could be fused into one 
nozzle terniinatingin a clay tu^, forming aroug After the { mass of somewhat less hard steel than that produced at 

fire has l»ecn urged for some hourb the contents of the farnacc arc 1 mni-a m. ^ # 

removed by partially breaking down the front, in the form of a j , . ® more successful op.mions. The possibility of 

roagh porous ball or bloom of [lartially melfe^l metal, vrhich is then j pTOaUCW^ steel by fusing together a malleable and a car- 
cut into and chan?e<l into acruLiblefxnadc of clav mixed with bonizcd iron is evidently a simnln dednefinn fmm tl 


cif)lt*« <some* twenty or tvrerilv'fottr) ap_ 
then pih-^1 up in a clay funiace fumishnl 
with a ImjIIotp* Fomething like th#' ori- 
ginal f molting furnace, the intcrbtkt^i 
l>' ing filhd with clnrcoil. ^ Afi'T 
ti'o hours* htating the «tcel h fu’^***! ; the 
ini^ihlc- are then rpino\^d and allov.cd 
to cool, and the incited cakcn CTtrtfiUd 
bv hresking away the chy. If the ojK^ra- 
tfon Ins K^n succ»5'fiil, the cakes are 
smooth -surfa»*‘Nl, tr::h radntiug stri*e ; 
such wh» n rt m«h< *l in lirgi r omn- 
tithes fiimkh an cxtrtm'Iy fine quiliu 
of strol : trhen the con version of th*' iron 
into hichly carl»onircd fU**! is in^mn- 
ph‘t»', th»' cakes are imj** rfi-:tlv iinlti d 
(loini, '*nd fon*i*t mo’v or k-s l-sr;r*d\ of 
frilud InmjM of luctal not iarl»niz*‘d 
stiffif ioiiily to fn*-' ; ‘ach caki * \ hdd only 
an infi rior stpi'l u hen n melted. In onler 
to forg*‘ til* th< iptivts heat the 

txkf s in a ch irt^“o ij l^-Uou >-ft>rge for •'ome 
hour- to *v temp nturc* rhort of fu«*«»n, 
and then Inmir* r th» m out by hand into 
liiri ; tht nr** wol Kd together by fr»rg»ng 
to U(dr’*-ht ads t\ iug to^'ther %7itli iTxn% 

•.f rinkiing uith and ^iiicklv beat- 

ing and bannntring till tuiihd ; tbi long 

pndiminiry heating p'’rtuny d< ^irkmir* s the «o as to imkc 
the final prrvliict Jes- like a «'t<-ly c?*-! ir»*n, Wi*'n j»roi*crly pro- 
pind, the tctuj»*’r v.hicli this tkel uill take k magnificent; it is 
*ai 1 that *-*brvi of such s!»**d vitli an tdge sh3r|> enough to cut 
goci-iiuer hke s razor cm l>e da*-hed with the full strength of a 
iinn*s ann agitnst a walk or n-'d to rut in two a bir of 
r.Tought iron, without having the catting < 'Ige injurwl in the least 
degree if the h,Tcr'Jsm*»n !>•: only euthePnlly cx|»'*rl. 

Ae-'onhng to nnely.-eJ lavU by JVradiy, svootz contains a small 
ijuautity of alaminmru ; thi- probably exi <51 »d as cinder di^'^mi- 
nated through the ruts, a« Fub-«*«|Ufnt an.tl\-U have entirely faiM 
to dcbxt aluminium in wootz fR'-*' from slig; thus Henry (PhiL 
3Taj.y 1?,V2) nn«l IhmiiPcMwrg (AVriV/ifc D-vt. Ch^tfi G<s.y 1^70, p 
4C1) found the following* ijie?n number', the sulphur Wng probably 
oscrrslinnte*! in Henryks analysis : — 
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VIIT. Metiiops or Steel Peoductiok KoSENTiALLy 


Fig. 60. 


(1845) a method for making steel on a larger scale than 
crucible operations would permit, viz., by fusing in a cupola 
pig iron, running this into the bed of a steel-making furaace, 
into the tipper part of which the malleable iron was intro- 
duced in bars so as~to be heated up by the waste heat and 
gradually pushed forward so as to dissolve, it were, in 
the molten pig with formation of steeL This method is 
described by Siemens as being one which would doubtless 
have led to complete success had the regenerative principle 
been known to Heath, so as to enable him to^ obtain the 
requisite intensity of heat and absence of cutting draught 
essential to the proper combination together by fusion of 
the wrought and carbonized iron without oadation ; it is 
substantially one of the forms of steel making by means 
of the open hearth or regenerative processes now m ^e, 
and known collectively as Siemens or Siemens-Martm 
processes (see § 39). Other patents, amounting substan- 
’ tiallv to the same combination of wrought and <^t iron 
' by fusion so as to form steel, have been subsequently taken 
1 out by Price and Nicholson (1855), Gentle Bro^, and 
Attwood ?1862) : a particular combination of this class 
mS by Miihet in 1855 (consisting of the addition to 
molten Beiemer blown decarbonized iron of fused spiegd- 
cisen) has proved of the highest practi^l value {§ 27), 

I ^ I.. .-I..,, rS rVYinonhomS fiud 


1. -UETIiODS OF OTEEti Jiqs prOVeU Ol me juigucau w 

coKsisTiXG OF CosiBiNATioNS OP THE PEECEDiNG j „Qt^jtbstanding that the non-removal of phosphorus ana 
Pr.0CE‘«'5Es, ;iORn or liESS pore SfALLEABLE Irox j to any marked extent in the ordinary bioiinng 

BKisc 1‘KODCcnD IS OJTE WAY, A>T) Caebokized | pjQgggg render it applicable to certain kinds of pig iron 
IliOY IK AKOTHEK, AKD THE TWO BEiKC BLESDEO TO ( Qj,]y . the recently invented “basic” process, however, om 
FORSt Steel. i fair to overcome this diflScnlty (see §37). npfnher i7 

36. The Jien’iemer-Mitfhet Process and its Preairsors.— It t The earliest form of at the side 

has been known since the beginning of the 18th centmyat 
least that steel could be prepared by fusing together in 
crucibles cast and wronght iron ; thus the operation was 
performed in 17 22 by R(Saumur employing the heat of an 
or^naty forge ; whilst in the production of wootz it must 
have been observed centuries ago that by continued hea^ 
in» the badly prepared cakes (consisting partly of fused 
steel and partially of unfused iron) frequently resulting 



therein, each fumisBWWiw - ^ ^ 

causing the temperature to rise, the the of a 

Two months later another patent was j 

spherical or egg-shaped vessel of ^ 1856 a fixed 
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hole, was patented ; not tiU some time later, however (after the in- 
troduction of ilushef s improvement of adding spiegeleisen), was the 
present form of converter arrived at, consisting of a pear-shaped or 
bottle-sBapcd vessd with tuyeres at the base, and supported 
axes, oneofTThichbeinghoUorrseiresas the tubebj means of wiucn 
the blast is communicated to the tuyeres, whilst the vessm can be 
rotated into any desired position round the axis (fig. 60) ; the nse of 
hydraulic power to work the converter info position, and to xnanipu- 
lafe the ^'mdlc" into which the finished metal is mn so as to be 
poured from it into moulds, soon followed. Subsequently various 
improvements in details of arrangement and coustroctlon of the plant 
have heeix introduced, notably by Holley in carton American works 
in the first instance ; amongst these may more parriculaTly be 
noticed the use of somewhat longer converters ffig. 61;, irith movaole 
bottoms, so that, as the tuvercs wear out (which occurs much more 
rapidly than does the destruction of the lining), new previouslr 
constnicted bottoms can ^ introduced without entailing large loss 




of time, whilst the greater length diminishes less by splashing and 



per cent At first it was usnal to melt the pig iron in a separate 
Tfeverberatoiy fnniace and then to mn it into the converter ; a cupola 
ftraace («aving much fuel) was then substituted, a little lime being 
added to diminish its tendenoj- to sulphnration ; in tliis way setap 
of all Idnds can he utilized, being melted down with fresh pig in a 
cupola furnace much more readily than in a reverberatoiy, and being 
less decarbonized and desiliconized in so doing, which is somewhat 
important (§ 27). TThere the blast furnaces are not too far from 
the converters, the molten pig is often run direct from the furnace 
mto the converter without solidifying into pig and remeltiug, an 
intermediate ladle miming on a railway being employed instead 
of a long gutter, which would cool the metal too much and be other- 
wise impracticable. In some few Swedish works the old immovable 
cylindrical converter is stftl employed, the metal being tapped onl 
into a ladle from which it is mn into the ingot monld^ hut ii 
wst works, ^even in Sweden, movable converters are now in use 
The spiegeleiscn^ usually added subsequently is melted in anothei 
OTaller ct^la ; in some few works however, e.g., in Styria, spiegel 
IS not hut when the chaige is blown some more of the originai 
added ; in othm Bessemer’s original process is adhered tc 
*hw method, however, is comparatively limited, 
me combination process being nsnaUy adopted in preference, 
w is used instead of spiegcleisen, it is usuall\ 

^ply heated in a suitable vessel by the wasti 
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lunng as soon as it comes m contact with the blown metal. 

Converters. ^The improved form of converter in ns 
at the present day is indicated by fig. 61. It consist 
of a vessel in shape resembling a claret bottle with th 
neck somenbafe shortened and slightly bent over sideways 
this IS made of stout boilerplate, lined intemaUy wit 
ganister, a kind of sandstone possessed of peculiar pli\ 
sical properties, more especially of the power of bin^! 
together to a compact non-crumbly excessively infnsibl 
in ^^5 when ground to powder, moistened, and finaUy es 
poasd to a high temperature. The base of the bottle i 


removable, being kept in position by bolts and nuts j this 
being removed, a core is fitted concentrically ndthin the 
shell, and the moistened ganister rammed lightly in; 
sometimes the shell is also made of two parts thus 
treated separately and afterwards bolted together. The 
bottom is double, constituting an air chamber or “ blast 
box,” the top portion of which is a perforated cast iron 
plate, into which are fitted tuyeres consisting of slightly 
conical elongated bricks or plugs perforated longitudinally 
with holes (between 0T5 and 0*3 inch diameter) and 
fixed in at the thicker endj these are composed of a 
mixture of fireclay and ganister, the space between 
them being filled up with ganister, so that the inner 
bottom is substantially the same as the lining sides of 
the converter, only perforated by a number of holes. The 
total number of orifices through which the blast thus 
comes is considerable, in order to spread it into numerous 
streams, the actual number varying with the size of the 
converter ; for a 5 -ton converter a dozen or more tuyere 
bricks, each perforated with about as many holes, are 
usually employed. The lower plate of the air chamber is 
removable for the purpose of examining the tuyeres from 
time to time without removing the entire bottom. 


Tne different portions of the vessel neing put together, and the 
joints well grouted with ganister slip, the wljolc is gently dried by 
lighting a small coke fire inside, and by and by incrc.asing this, the 
blast being turned on gently until the* whole vessel is thoroughly 
dry and ho^ when it is ready to receive a charge of molten pig. 
The blast is communicated to*the blast-box by a curved tube reach- 
ing thereto from the hollow trunnion box, inside which one of the 
trunnions of the converter lies ; the other tninnion has a cogged 
wheel or pinion attached, by means of which the vessel can he 
rotated, a toothed rack gearing into the pinion and being worked 
directly by a hydraulic press or ram ; the rack and press were 
formerly arranged liorizon tally, but now are usually placed vertically 
or slantwise to save siiace. By means of an automatic valve the 
blast is shut off when tlic converter is in an inclined position, so that 
the level of the month is not lower than the tuyere hole then 
lowest ; in this position the molten metal is run in, the elevation 
of the tuyere holes preventing it from running into tliem ; whilst 
erecting the converter by means of the rack and pinion before the 
tuyeres sink below the molten mass, the blast is turned on at a 
pressure of some 1*5 atmospheres or more (21 lb per square inch and 
upwards) ; the pressure due to the colnmn of molten metal being 
less than this, the air is forced through it without it being possible 
for the fused matter to run down into the blast-box. A large hood 
over the month of the converter and connected with a chimney or 
flue prevents^ the flame and ejected matter from being scattered 
about and injuring the workmen. 

The ganister preferred for lining is a peculiar silicious deposit 
found under a thin coal-seam near Sheffidd, of almost conchoidal 
fracture, therein diflering from ordinaiy sandstones, and containing 
a few tenths per cent, or sometimes a little more, of lime and about 
the same amount of alumina, with small quantities of iron oxide 
and alkalies, the rest being silica ; analogous substances, however 
are found m wirions ^er localities, e.g., in the Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, South TTales, and Shropshire Coal Measures. 1 
well-prepared lining carefully repaired eveiy few dai-s will last 
several months, and even upwards of a year ; the bottoms, however, 
wear awny much more rapidly, the tuyeres either becoming melted 
or mssolved away bjrthe oxidation of the iron in their vicinity, the 
oxide produced exerting a marked solvent action on the fireclay and 
^mstcr bneks ; hencethe advantage of Holley’s removable bottoms. 
A oamaged TOttom can be removed and a new one put in its place, 
being made up by ramming in ganister into the crevice 
whilst screwing up the bolte, without stopping the action of the 
converter for any lengthened period : wWlst with the older vessels 
rt was requisite to cool domi somewhat, knock out the damaged 
TOyCTe bnek^ replace them by others, and ram in ganister between 
them from the made, and finally to heat up again by an internal 
™ use,-— the wMe process cansing much delay and waste 
of fuel, especially as the renewal of some at least of the tuvere 
ereiy few blows. In some American works. 



mortar for the joints. 

Suhsidiaiy A^iiaTi^.-~Jfhe precise mode of arrangement oJ 
Bessemer piMt vanes in different works, bnt usually two conveiten 
are arranged to he worked together, one casting ladle being nsed foi 
rte pair, ^rked by a crane, In most of the Enropean works the 
two converters are on opposite sides of the casting ladle, so that a 
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a pair of stout cast iron rollers, usually with roughened 
surfaces, which are made to revolve synchronously but in 
opposite directions by suitable gearing j the opposed faces 
of the rolls which meet the bloom between them are con- 
sequently moving in the same direction j by these 
“ roughing rolls ” the bloom 
is squeezed out into a rough 
irregular long plate or slab, 
much as a lump of dough h by 
a cook^s rolling pin; thw is 
passed through another pair of 
rolls with smoother surfaces, 
which draw the mass out into 
a thinner bar or slab. Instead 
of having the two sets of rolls 
arranged one in front of the 
other, they are often placed 
one above the other ; the bar 
after passing in one direction 
between one pair is returned 

again through the other pair. Instead of four rollers, 
only three are generally used (forming a “three-high 
train”), the bar passing above the middle one whilst 
travelling in one direction and below it when passing the 
reverse way. The “puddle bar ” or “muck bar” thus ob- 
tained in the form of elongated slabs of from 4 to 18 inches 
wide, and half an inch to 2 inches thick, according to the 
size to which it has been reduced, is then cut up into 
lengths of some few feet, several of which are piled one on 
the other, reheated, and rolled down again into another bar 
or slab of superior quality (No. 2). 


high^* train, and fig. 47 those for rails in a “three-high” train on 
A. Thomas's system. The bars are turned one quarter round at each 
passage, so that the pressure may be exerted alternately compressing 
and extending each component layer of bars in the pile, and thim 
developing a more uniform texture. Sometimes, in reducing the pile 
to the larger-sized bar which is nltinmtely sent through the ‘ * finish- 



Fig. 47- — Three-high Train. 


ing train ” of grooved rolls, a combination set of rolls is employed, 
consisting of one horizont^ pair of rolls and one vertical pair just 
behind it, so that the mass is compressed both laterally and verti- 
cally simultaneously (fig. 48), The “housings,” or stout cast-iron 
supports for the rollers, are arranged with a slot so that the gim- 
metal bearings for the axles of the rollers can be raised or lowered by 
means of a powerful adjusting screw, and in this way the distance 
between the rolls is regulated, and consequently tke thickness of 
the bar rolled out. In order to facilitate this adjustment the bear- 
ings of the upper roller are sometimes attached to a frame with a 
counterpoise, and connected with a hydraulic ram so as at will to 
bring the movable roll nearer to or further from the other ; in this 
way one pair of rollers can be made to do the work of several 


For thick plates the pile is made much heavier than for thinner 
bars ; two puddle bar ^vido slabs are used for the top and bottom of 
the pile, between which are arranged thinner bars, either of puddle 
bar or l^o. 2 ; the pile being heated to a welding heat is first 
passed between roughed rolls to consolidate it, then through other 
pairs of smooth rolls in succession, the space between each pair 



Fig. 46. — ^Two-high Trains. 


being successively leas and less so as to elongate the bar and- 
diminish its section at each passage, much as wire is in "wire draw- 
ing ; this is usually effected by grooving the rollers used for the 
last few rolling stages so that the rolls are almost in contact with 
one another saving where grooved. Fig. 46 illustrates two kinds 
of successions of grooves used for rectangular bars in a “two- 



rectangular grooves. Sometimes two pairs of horizontal rolls are 
arran<^d one just in front of the other, so that the size of the bar 
passing from the hinder pair is still further reduced by passing 
throu^ the front pair, which are a little closer together and revolve 
more rapidly. When very thick plates are rolled, the direction of 
rotation of the rolls is reversed instead of returning the plate back 
again j special “ reversing engines ” being used for the purpose. For 
special kinds of work, such as rolling taper iron (e.gr., the movable 
tongues of railway “points”), a peculiar lifting arrangement is 
applied to the upper roll, so that as the metal passes between the 
distance apart is varied. When an hydraulic ram is employed to vary 
the distance apart of the rollers, this is simply effcctea by adjusting 
the ram so that the distance apart of the rolls is the minimum 
requisite, and opening a small discharge valve for the water when 
the bar is introduced ; as the bar passes through, the water is 
ejected in a regular stream through the discharge valve, the rate 
being so adjusted that as the bar travels through the distance apart 
of the rolls gradually increases ; by closing the valve the distance 
apart remains constant, so that after rolling a taper end the rest of 
tne bar can be rolled of uniform section. With a “two-high” 
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as a lining material for the converter, and found that when 
a basic lining of this description was substituted for 
ganister a removal of phosphorus to a greater or lesser 
extent was actually brought about in the converter just 
as it is in the puddling furnace j for some few years, how- 
ever, this method was not applied on a commercial scale, 
but subsequently the subject was again examined by 
Thomas and Gilchrist, who finally succeeded in reducing 
the principles of Snelus’s patent to successful practical 
operation, finding that by the use of a ** basic” lining to 
the converter, and especially the addition of a small amount 
of lime, or lime mixed with blue billy ” or some other form 
of iron oxide such as mill scale, to the charge together with 
the coutinuance of the blow for some short period after the 
decarbonization is complete, the elimination of phosphorus 
(even from highly phosphorized pig, containing 1*5 to 2*0 
per cent, of phosphorus) could be very largely effected, 
some 80 to 90 per cent, at least of the total phosphorus 
present becoming oxidized and converted into phosphates, 
this action chiefly taking place during the ‘‘after blow”; 
provided that the cinder is sufficiently basic, the iron does 
not oxidize during this after blow as it does in the ordinary 
‘‘acid lined” converter process. Owing to the success of 
these operations, the “ basic ” px’ocess has been more fre- 
quently spoken of as the “ Thomas-Gilchrist process ” than 
as being what it substantially is, the principle of Snelus’s 
earlier patent in a somewhat but not very largely modified 
form. Warned probably by the disasters of previous in- 
ventors, the rival competitors for the honour (and profit) 
of the practical production of ingot metal of fair quality 
from phosphorized pig have coalesced and united their 
forces, instead of opposing one another in costly litigation. 

Processes based upon the general principle of making the cinder 
of the Bessemer converter more or less “ basic,” but considerably 
different in details fi-om the basic lining method of Snelus, Thomas, 
and Gilchrist, liave been proposed at one time or another by various 
inventors ; thus, in the earlier patents of Bessemer himself, the 
admixture of steam with air in the blowing operation was included, 
whilst steam had been previously employed as an adjunct in the 
refineiy", the action being the formation of iron oxide (with evolu- 
tion of hydrogen). Somewhat analogous uses of steam have been sub- 
sequently pioposed by others, in some coses the phosphorus being 
alleged to be evolved as phosphoretted hydrogen (1), in BtdVs 
process, in which the ordinary air blowing of a Bessemer converter 
or the effect of an oxidizing blast in a Siemens hearth, &c., on cast 
iron is first used to remove silicon and carbon, and then a jet of 
steam used to remove phosphorus. The direct incoinoration of oxide 
of iron (blue hilly, &c. ) alone with the material (by blowing into 
the converter alon^ with tlio blast) has also been jproposed by 
Pettitt ( § 24), the object in all cases being to assist the lormation 
of phosphate, and thereby remove phospnonxs from the iron by 
making the cinder highly basic. 


During the oxidation of phosphorus a large amount of 
heat is evolved, so that the temperature rises during the 
after blow just as it does during the oxidation of silicon* 
According to various experimenters the heat of combustion 
of phosphonxs is a little short of 6000, so that, as that of 
silicon is near to 8000, 4 parts of phosphorus are thermally 
about equivalent to 3 of silicon. Hence if a pig containing 
2 per cent, of silicon will furnish sufficient heat to keep 
the blown metal and slag fluid, the same result will be 
attained by means of a pig containing about 0'5 per cent, 
of silicon and 2*0 per cent, of phosphorus, i.c., if the radia- 
tion loss be the same, and also the diminution in heat 
evolution due to separating the non-metal from the iron,^ 
as well as the fusibility of the slag In actual practice the 
basic method is found to take a little longer time than 
the ordinary “acid” blow, so that the radiation loss is a 


The expenments of Troost and Hautefeuille show that this is 
the mo, the heat evolution during the union of silicon and iron 1 
much less than that taking place when phosphorus and iron com 
considerably more than four parts of phosph 
to produce the same amount of heat as thre 
Miicon If hoth non-metals are severally combined with iron. 


little greater; the calcareous cinder too is somewhat less 
fusible than the ferrous silicate cinder of the ordinary 
ganister-lined converter; so that a practical inconvenience 
is apt to bo occasioned owing to the frothy mass of imper- 
fectly fused cinder formed foaming up to the mouth of the 
converter and there solidifying, whilst the greater extent 
of the foaming causes more material to bo ejected than is 
usual with the ordinary converters. To remedy this, it has 
been proposed to add the basic matter in a highly heated 
or even molten state, and to make the air used for blowing 
traverse a chamber filled with coke on to which peti’oleum 
is allowed to drop, so that combustible vapours are blown 
into tbe converter along with the air, thus raising the tem- 
perature considerably, and preventing the blocking of the 
converter-mouth by solidification of cinder, and tlie pro- 
duction of metal too little heated to remain fluid during 
the pouring of the ingots, and consequently solidiiying in 
the ladle forming a “ skulL” Wilks finds that the action 
of this arrangement is very satisfactoxy and effective in 
preventing “ cold blows ” from occurring. The same result 
is also producible by means of coal dust or other freely 
divided combustible matter blown in along with the blast. 

With silicious pig iron the lining is apt to^ be attacked by tlio 
silica formed during the first pjirt of the blowing operations ; this 
is partly hnt not wholly avoided by the addition of heated lime to 
the charge. Hnrmet has proposed, and at Wilkowilz attempts 
have been made, to blow pnospliorizcd and sUiciuretted pig suc- 
cessively in two converteis, one acid-lined for renioring silicon and 
carbon, and the other basic-lined to get rid of the phosphorus, the 
blown metal being transferred from the one to tlic otlier ; much 
cooling of the metal was tlius produced, and the operation was pro- 
longed some fifteen minutes, so that the method was speedily 
abandoned. 

Accoifling to Tiinner, in order to produce 100 parts of pure 
ingots of bloAvn metal 122 ‘5 parts of pig are requisite with 
“basic” converter, and oiilyllS’T with the ordinary “acid” ones 
(waste in remelting being included in cadi case ; wlicn the metal 
is used direct from the blast furnace, only 112 parts are requhed 
xvith acid converters) ; hence an extra loss of nearly 4 per cent, of 
metal is experienced in the basic process. The following analyses, 
by Muller, of specimens taken during a prolonged investigation at 
Hdrdo illustrate the non-iemoval of 0iosphoms and sulphur during 
the earlier part of the blow, and indeed their slight increase (in 
percentage amount) owing to the oxidation of manganese, silicon, 
and carbon ; and also the rapid removal of phosphorus during the 
after-blow" : — 


Time in Minwtes .... 

0. 

Original 

Hetni. 


9i. 

Hi. 

10. 

Gaibon 

Silicon 

Phosphoius 

Manganese 

SuXpXiiir 

Copper 

Iron by difTcrcncc .. .. 

2 97 
053 
1-22 
0*G1 
0-15 

j- 94*52 

2 480 

0- 009 

1- 230 
0247 
0">OG 

( 0111 
195 697 

0811 

nil 

1*320 

6'262 

J- 07*007 

0 049 

nil 

0‘78G 

0*262 

98 903 

0*021 
0123 
0'20G 
( 0119 
199*531 

10000 

.100000 

100000 

100000 

100 000 


The composition of the slag produced during the basic process 
differs greatly from that of flio ordinary method ; the following 
analyses illustrate the difference : — 


Analyst .| 

Ordinary Process. 

Basic Process. 

A. Tamm. 

ScUecrer. 

Patti nson 
and Stead. 

Pinh. 

Particulars 

From 

Westaufovs 
Charcoal 
Pig: no 
Spiegel- 
eisen used. 

Crystalline 
Slag ftom 
HUidc. 
West- 
phalia. 

Middles- 

borough 

SIttg. 

HOrdc Slags : some 
15 per cent, of Llmo 
added to Converter. 

Ferrous oxWe 

Fcnic „ 

Manganese oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

silica 

Phosptioiic anbydriclG 
Calcium sulphate . 
Sulphur 

15*62 

3C*83 

0*70 

traces 

3*04 

42*85 

0*015 

• «« 

20*59 

32*74 

1*53 

0*17 

44*73 

12-21 

1*17 

4*73 

40*08 

10-65 

2*60 

15-20 

12 23 

6-12 

7*24 

1*66 

6*16 

59*35 

5-01 

traces 

9*50 

9*76 

0-87 

8*90 

1*76 

4*40 

50-21 

9*84 

traces 

11*10 

12*43 

1*15 

99-955 

99-76 

98*92 

00-45 

90*78 
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The pliosphorio anhydride in the basic process dag appears to j 
exist as calcium pliospnate, and not as iron phosjmate ; for after , 
Toasting to pcroxidizo irony no soluble phosphate is dissolved out on 
digestion svith ammoiduin sulphidcy nor is any formed "by fusion 
uith sodium chloride, whilst sulphurous acid solution readily dis- 
bolres out phosphate (Pattinson and Stead). ^ ^ 

Basie Limn/^ Material, ^omo oi the earliest of Bessemer s 
experiments (made at Dowlais) on lus air«hlowing process were made 
with a converter lined with Stourbridge firebrick, and in this v^sel 
a Bessemer metal was made which contained only minute quantities 
of carbon and silicon, and much less phosphonis than the batehes 
subsequently prepared from the same phosphonzed vvelsh pig^ in 
other converters lined ndtli ganistcr, tlio non-succew of which sub- 
stances as commercial products (owing to their bntneness ^due to 
tlic phosphorus present) ultimately led to the use of hremntite and 
other phosphorus-free pig only for Bessemcnzing. Whout dqnbt 
the superiority of the earliest samples was due to the less silicious 
character of the brick lining. Th3 lining materials used by Snelus 
in bis experiments on the subject were lime and limestone, espemlly 
magnesian limestone ; those first cmpIo3’e(l by Thomas and Gilchiist 
weie crushed limestone and sodium silicate solution added so as to 
moisten the limestone, which was then rammed into the converter 
like canister. Bricks made of a limestone containing some 
aiuRiinous silicate and fined at a very high fempemture uerc^ then 
employed, but were found to be subject to disintegration by moisture 
when kept in stock ; magnesian limestone bricks containing n little 
silica and alumina similarly prepared answered much belter. Kiley 
has found that freshly burnt pretty pure magnesian limestone 
mixed ivitli about 10 or 16 per cent, of crude petroleum can be 
rammed into converters or moulded by hydraulic pressure 
bricks, tbc substance in cither case becoming compact and horn 
upon firing, so ns to present a vety durable lining matenal. 
Instead of petroleum, crudo shale oil, resin oil, or tar may be used 
to moisten the lime. The bricks thus prepared do not slake or dis- 
• integrate on keeping, or even if immersed in water, provided they 
have been fired at a high temperature ; this case thm* contract 
slightly^, whereas if only comparatively slightly heated they do not 
materially diminish in volume on firing.* 

38. The Dchatius Process.— Jn the process of puddling 
(8 23) tbe oxidation of tlie carbon and other impurities 
of tbe pig iron is essentially effected by oxide of iron 
incorporated mechanically * with the fluxed mass, and 
derived cither from tbe oxidation of part of the iron of 
tbe pig, or from the fettling, or both. By fusing down in 
crncibles'u mixture of small fragments of pig iron and 
ferric oxide of tolerable purity In suitable proportions it 
might therefore be expected that the percentage of carbon 
of the iron would be reduced so that a steel womd result, 
a portion of tbe iron oxide added becoming simultaneously 
reduced to tbe metallic state; this experiment was actually 
made by Beaumur upwards of a centuiy ago; tbe reaction 
forms tbe foundation of tbe XJehatius process, patented in 
1855. In order to obtain a usable steel, the iron oxide 
employed should also contain manganese oxide; the pro- 
duct of the continued roasting of a mangamferous spathic 
ore answers weU, Independently of the cosriiness of 
crucible operations, however, as compared mth other 
modes of production, the method is open to objection on 
the score of the practical difficulty in exactly regulating 
tbe degree of carbonization of tbe resulting steel, and also 
in its requiring a tolerably pure pig iron in the first place, 
so that, like the Bessemer process proper, ’it is unsnited for 
tbe production of steel from many classes of iron, ine 
method has, however, been employed on a manufacturmg 
scale in Sweden, the non-phospborized charcoal smelted 
from Swedish magnetite being employed along witn. some 
of tbe crushed ore ; whilst a modification of the process, in 
which an open hearth heated by a regenerative furnace is 
employed instead of crucibles, has been employed of late 
years by Siemens (see § 39), and is usually 
« ore process " for open hearth steel making. WikmaM- 
hytta in Sweden a few years ago vanous qualities of steel 

were prepared from the richest Bispberg mine ores stamped 
fine and intermixed with pig iron gninnlated by running 


into a rapidly revolving wheel in a water tank. Only 
hard steel for miners’ picks, cutting tools, razors, dies, &c., 
were thus prepared, containing 0*7 to 1*3 per cent of 
carbon, about 50 Sb being melted in each crucible at one 


; tlieworkina of tlie Snelus-Tliomas* 

1879 and 1880, and in Iron, «c. 


operation ; the crucibles lasted longer than in ordinary cast 
steel making," usually for some half dozen heats. 

Bostaing cfiectcd the granulation of the iron by running the 
melted on to a rapidly revolving horizontal cast iron disk, so that 

the liquid was scattered arouad (by centrifugal action) in globules 
whidi solidified into a kind of iron shot ; these being sifted into 
tolerably uniform sizes admitted of the production of a more nearly 
liomogeneous metal than would othenrise have been obtained. The 
princ^lcs of ITchatius and Bostaing’s patents, however, were long 
previously known and even patented ; thus in 1761 J. 'Wood 
obtained a patent for reducing iron into small grains (according to 
art) by pouring it into water upon a wheel or roller turned briskly 
lound,” and for decarbonizing the granulated metal by fusing 
various fiuxcs, ke , including iron cinder, scales, and scorise ; 
whilst JIushet has described, as being in use long ago at Qyfartha, a 
method of granulating iron by pouring on to a levoiving horizontal 
stone in a water trough molten pig iron, stating that the granulated 
metal was fused with oxide of iron in the form of bloomeiy emder^ 
and thereby rendered less easily fusible and capable of u elding, — 
in short, that it was decarbonized to a greater or lesser extent. 

The method of purification or lefining of pig iron proposed by 
Bell (§ 24) is substantially the ITcliatius process applied on a large 
.scale and at a somew’hat loiver tempeiature, with mechanical 
agitation and interruption at a certain stage By stopping the pro- 
cess w'licn the action has only gone on sufficiently long to oximze the 
majoritv' of the silicon and phosphorus without materially affecting 
the carbon, a refined cast iron is produced ; w’hilst, were somewhat 
more carbon removed by longer action, a kind of TJehatius steel 

would result. , - 

EUcr^iamcii^s process consisted in running molten pig iron npon 
a bed of iron oxide, sprinkling ore on the suiface, and running on 
another layer of pig iron, and so on until a mass of alternate layem 
of niff and oxide is formed; on heating this the mg gradually 
becomijs decarbonized, the reaction being in fact a kind of wodifiw- 
tien of the “malleable cast iron ” process desenbed in § 22. Finally 
the mass is forged and rolled. The results obtained were not 
uniformly satisfactory; whilst the fuel consumption *va8 found to 
be large ; accordingly the method never became anything much 
more than an experimental process. 

39. TIvt Sitmetis-Martin Process. — ^As already stated, 
this process in its original form is substantially the method 
patented by Heath in 1845, with the addition of the use 
of a regenerative furnace, and of certain improvements in 
tbe working details, &c., tbe efiect of which jointly is jnst 
to convert a practically useless process 
working metLd. Fig. 6 represents the ^'"5 ^®® 

employed. Since the date of Heath s patent the 
steel by means of a fan blast in an open hearth (under a 

layer of molten glass to protect from the oxidizing actio 

of^ the flame which was the min rause ^ 

(tr'icrinal urocessl was experimented npon by buure ana 
r TOmmLion from the French emperor (coiw^ting of 
Tlpville Beaulieu, and Caron) at the Montataire iron- 
works with the result of showing that, whilst the 
mold be readily effected and a good tool steel prepared, 

the practical diLulties in the way, especially the coffosion 

furnace and the great cost of the requisite fuel, 

- .n £ ^ yt/\nfnfntncr molten Diff and fitted on 
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18GS, 279) to use a siUcious sand of a particular degree of 
fusibility (such as that from Gornal near Birmingham, or 
Fontainebleau sand urith an admixture of about 25 per 
cent, of common red sand ) ; this, being introdu^d dry 
into the furnace in a layer of about an inch in thickness, 
is fritted by increasing the heat up to a full steel- 
melting temperature j another similar layer is then intro- 
duced and fritted dorrn again, and so on until the hearth 
is made into a shallovr basin sloping torrards the tapping 
hole. The experiments of Chatelier not being attended 
urith tlie desired success in the first instance, the subject 
was taken up by E. & P. Martin, who subsequently intro- 
duced certain improvements iu details, such as the use of 
particular fluxes to cover the surface of the molten metal, 
the application of a separate furnace for heating the iron 
before introducing it into the melting chamber, the em- 
ployment of particular brands of iron, &c. 

XJutler the names of “Siemens process*' and “ Siemens-jMartin 
process ” ore risu.ally included several different modifications. In 
what may he called the older or original process, which was essen- 
tially the combination of pig iron and mallcahle iron fused together 
in n regenerative furnace hearth, the same kind of difficulty was 
met with that nearly proved fatal to Bessemer’s original process, 
•riz., tint it is difficult if not impracticable to make sure of obtain- 
ing any required degree of carbonization of the resulting steel, so 
that the finer classes of steels cannot readily he thus made; for 
rails, however, the process has been largely adopted. Much the 
same way of overcoming the difficulty was adopted in the Siemens- 
Martin process as was used by JItishet, thus giving the second 
modiftc.'ition, viz., making the atmosphere slightly o.ridizing, and 
(’ontinuing the heating until the metal is decarbonized, when Ihe 
required amount of carbon is added in the form of spiegeleisen or 
ferro-nlangancs^ and the steel forthwith cast. Tliis modification 
is consequently substantially the refining process formerly adopted 
as a preliminary stage to puddling (§ 23) carried out a great deal 
further (so as wholly to decarbonize the metal) at a much higher 
tf mpcratiiTC, and differs from the Bessemer blowing pTocess.mainly 
in this that the oxygen requisite to bum off the carbon and oxidize 
Mheon. &C., is made to play over the surface of the fused mass 
instiad of passing ihroyigh it. The decarhouization is carried out in 
precisely the same way (so far as principle is concerned) as that by 
whirh the oxidation of lead and base metal is effected in the ordinary 
process of gold and silver cnpcllation in an oxidizing atmosphere 
at a high U mperature. These modifications, of which the second is 
now mneb the more largely adopted, arc generally refeiTed to as 

or “Martin process.” A tliird 
modification IS substantially the Uchatins process carried out in a 
rcgcncniiive hearth instead of a crucible ; this is known as the 

hirinens process or " ore process,” and consists in melting hiema* 
titcpig, or otlier pig iron free from sulphur and phosphorus, and 
tnen adding in small quantities at a time an equally pure ore until 
a sample taken out from time to time does not harden on plungina 
into water wlnbt still red hot ; to the fused iron spiegeleisen, &&. 
is then added as before ; in this way a somewhat larger quantitv of 
«.tcel IS obtained from a given amount of pig, the ore becom'in«- 
partly reduced whilst oxidizing carbon and suicon, &c. ; hut this 
counterbalanced b}- the greater wear and tear owing to 
of cinder f^cd and its corrosive action on the 
Wtu » Vs “poe'^ty for using somewhat more fuel. A 

wef Wl consists in a sort of combination of the Martin 

Z!: TL ^ \ process the pig and scrap, &c., being fused 

tioti ^ decarbonization being then effected, not by oxida- 

nm, b:. the alone, but by that together with ore addend tS Se 

creTir?duJ^d process (§ 31) is used, or when the 

nni;!.rr-. ’ “”'*'"'^ryanety of combination of “ ore process” and 



the malleahlc iron raised to nearly a vrliite heat (either in a separate 
furnace or by the waste ^ses before passing to the regeneratot), the 
latter is graSnally added to the former nntil the whole is liquid ; 
the heating is then continued, the flame being made somewhat 
oxidizing so as to gradually decarbonize the metal, until a sample of 
the metal drawn and cooled in water is scarcely hardened theieby ; 
at this stage the metal is Tirtually molten decarbonized iron, all 
silicon, manganese, and carbon having been removed by oxidation. 
To give the requisite steel character, a definite quantity of spiegel* 
eisen is added (or of ferro-mangauese when a larger relative percentage 
of manganese is desired, or in certain erases of silico-manganeUcn 
when silicon is wanted to be present), and the whole cast into ingots. 
Fig iron alone can be used iu the first instance, only then a longer 
time is requisite to eflect decarhouization- The, following analyses 
by A. Willis illustrate the relative rates at which the o^datiou of 
manganese, silicon, and carbon is efiected, the quantity of the last 
not suffering any material diminution until the others have almost 
disappeared : — 



tiine in Hoars since 
Fasion jast completed 

f 
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Manganese per cent. ... 
Silicon „ 

Carbon „ 

1-14 

0*57 

1-eo 

0*58 

1 0-23 
1-SO 

0-20 
0*18 
i 1*70 

0*08 

0-05 

1*65* 

ml I nil 

1 nil nn 
1-60 I 1-10 

all 

nl] 

0-60 

ml 

nil 

0 20 



^ When pure ores are used iu the ore process, no aprreciable altera- 
tion takes place in the percentage of sulphur in the pig and scrap, 
hut if sulphates (e-g., barium sulphate) he present iu the ore, the 
resulting steel contains more sulphur than the pig and scrap used 
to the extent of about 30 per cent of the sulphur present in the ore 
(Willis). When ferro-manganese is used to finish the process and 
prepare a soft steel, the requisite quautityof ferro-manganese is heated 
up either on the bed between the hearth proper and the regenerators 
on which the materials are heated up by waste heat or otherwise 
without fusion ; when spiegeleisen is used, the requisite quantity 
muj either be added in the same way, or fused in a cupola and then 
added ; burning out of more or less carbon and manganese is always 
a possibility where a cupola is used, wherefore when possible the 
spiegeleisen is fused in the hearth itself or its adjuncts. In oifiev to 
obtain the best castings at Terre Noire, the decarbonized metal is 
treated with siliconcisen, and then allowed to remain for some 
twenty minutes in as nearlyneutral an atmosphere as possible, so that 
cinder may completely be separated by gravitation and the reaction 
of the silicon on the carbon oxide may be complete (§ 44) • the 
feno-manganesc is then added, and the casting proceeded with. 

In the Siemens-ilartin process (where ore is not used) the yield 
of steel finally obtained is somewhat below the weight of metal 
onginally employed, owing to oxidation ; in the ore process, on the 
other hand, a larger weight of steel is ultimately obtained than that 
of the meM nsed, owing fo the reduction of iron from the ore. The 
consumption of fuel per ton of ingot steel is, however, somewhat 
higliCT m the ore process, owing to the larger quantity of slaa 
According to Gautier a considerable loss of fuel results if the oas 
prodneem are placed close to the steel furnaces, even to the 

“Stated (“§?or‘' » BMe 

aecesaty of decarbonizing completely the 
metal and then recarbonizing by addition of spiegeleisen or ferro- 
manganese, ovliich IS pmctica^cntailed bythedifficultvexperienced 
composition of the partially deSrboSzed 
given stage of the operatton, it has been proposed by 
and cast the sample into aimall ingot 
1 ® determine the mn«»nptjc 

i?gothy the influence of a poSSl 
electromagnet, nmg a particular apparatus devised for the purpose 

Kfnou'^JmountS-^f required quality on addirion 

the Shod W W. f In. the inventor’s hands 

been found to work successfully, enahlinc the onen 
hearth op^tions to be considerably shortened as to dnr^lon ^An 

heendcsetihS 

Furnaces, and Allied 
furnace as applied to steel making 
Srno^o ^,*?° from the Pemot puddling 

1 mt-nUn , 8- Siemens-Martin furnace with 
tinrfod hearth is a saucer-shaped cavity sup- 

FnrK^lf « on the top of a sli^tly 
ft T-iii *^^rtical axis, and running on wheels upon 

fnTiS* supported on a stout bogie (fig. 62). When 
lo under a dome or roof, which 

p ra ed with orifices for the entrance and exit of the 
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gas and blast and exit gases x’^sing to the legenerators ; 
as the famace revolves the liquid metal always forms a 
pool at the lowest portion, but any solid matter is carried 
round* alternately rising above the pool and being plunged 
beneath it ; the effect of this is greatly to facilitate melting 
down and also considerably to shorten the time requisite 




for oxidizing out the carbon. At the required stage of 
decarbonization the blast and gas supply arc shut off, the 
spiegcleisen or fern>manganesc added, and the bogie with- 
drawn carrying with it the hearth and metal ; or it may 
be tapped t u ri/w, and removed only for repairs (relining, 
fettling, &C.). 

^ Comparing the working of a fumnee of this kind with one of 
similar dimensions but fixed bed, Hackney found that the output 
of ^t'^el was about double in a given time, and the coal used per unit 
weight of steel was less than one half, viz., 0*40 to 0‘43 instead of 
(S to Si owts. per ton instead of 18 cwts.}. At St Chamond an 
improv&l Pemot 7-ton furnace pave during tlirce months working 
the follo^ving results per unit of ingot steel : — 


Coal used for smelting 0'31S 

„ lighting, repairing, 0*156 

Total 0*474 


The metal used per unit of iugot steel was 1*06, the ontpnt bemg 
about 21 tons per day of twenty-four hour*, the conversion taking 
about seven hoars per charge. In English works where the Siemens 
process (** ore process ”) is used ynth fixed hearths the yield of steel 
is somewhat in excess of the metal used originally, hnt the time of 
\7orkiDg is inferior to that ja«t mentioned the yic^d with 5-ton 
furnaces being only some 14 tons per twenty-four hours. 

Holley states that the removable Pernot furnaces set up in 
America (especially at Springfield, where 20<ton hearths have been 
recently erected) are highly satisfactory, cq>ecially as regards the ease 
with whidi repairs can he made ; the hearth can he run out on 
Satunlav night, and is cool enough to repair on Sunday ; firing up 
being commenced on Sunday night, the furnace is readv for the 
usual charge on Monday forenoon. Krupp's dephosphoriziDg pro- 


1^5 finishing in the Pemot 

hearth, the meW being nm &om the melS^ cn wlaf Sto 
the Krnpp w^hing fnmace, and thence into the rted fonace hr 

P^niot furnace fetn^Si 
Mmbmataoa 01 -VOTous preironsly srell-laiown principles 

*1^ fiannjg hsen previously used not for puddlin- 
iron but aboforr^lingore^ andthevrithdiavving rarriaih^S 
epployed previo^lr in the mannfactnre^ana^pk^: 
whiLt the mclmed axis had also been previouJy used- 

The Heranl Proceet.—Tbis method is essentially a sort 
of combination of the Bessemer converter principle and of 
the open-hearth method. A double furnace is employed, 
heated by gas, and provided with movable tubes dipping 
into the melted metal, or with a tuyere at the base in the 
case of the first hearth, in which the metal is blown, and 
the carbon, dra, oxidized by means of an air-blast^ in the 
fellow hearth the metal is partially recarbonized by the 
gases from coal similarly blown Into it, the object beintr to- 
facilitate the removal of snlphnr and phosphoms. Finally 
the purified metal is treated with spiegeleiseu or ferr^ 
manganese in the usual way. 

PoTitardFumaceorPomo-Conrerfi-sseur. — ^This apparatus- 
is essentially a combination of the Pemot furnace with the 
Bessemer converter, consisting of a hearth movable about 
an obliquely vertical axis (figs. 63, 64). Instead of rotating 
round and round on this axis, the hearth D only moves 
through half a revolution ; when in one position (as in> 
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Fro. 63. ^Ponsaid Fomo-CoBvertiStenr— Transreise section. 

licated in fig. 63) the surface of the molten metal is 
hove the level of a series of tuyeres O fed by a blast pipe 
jMN; under these circumstances the apparatus perfonns 
he fjmetions of a Bessemer converter, the blast passing 
firoitffh the molten metal ; when it is half turned round, the 
uyeres are raised above the surface of the metal and the 
(lit is shut ofij so that it then becomes an ordinary 
(iemens open hearth. The air blast is introduced, as in 
he Bessemer converter, through a hollow axis of rotation j. 
he hearth is fixed, as in the Pemot furnace, upon a carriage 
ir bo^e K, so that it can be withdrawn and the metd 
apped out at the tapping hole P. A gas produrer A fe 
ittached, the gases from which are burnt as they are foimed 
rithont cooling by passing tbrongb a long pipe, &&, or 
leatingby a regenerator ; the air used to bum them, how- 
ver, is heated by a regenerative arrangement consisting of 
pair of chambers H filled with brick stacked in a pecnlmr 
ri : tbiongh one chamber the waste flame passes by the 
Ine EFG, heating it up; through the other one used alti^ 
lately the air passes reaching the furnace by the flue CO. 

’ is a chamber in the waste gas fine for the deposition of 
oUd suspended matters, dust, &c., from the blowmg opera- 
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tion, and G is a small bed for heating scrap, &C.3 before its 
iatrodaction into the main hearth D. Owing to the regene- 
rator ouly heating up the blast, the waste gases escape at 
a much higher temperature than vrith a Siemens regene- 
rator ; accordingly they may be advantageously utilized to 
produce steam. 

According to Perisse (from \rhose paper — Jovm. I, and InsL^ 
1878, 459— the cats, ijgs. 63 and 64 are taken) the average duration 
of a blonr and subseqaent operations in a 5-ton furnace is five to six 
hours when the metal is charged cold, whilst six to emht operations 
may be made in twenty-four hours when it is previously melted in a 
spare hearth ; 250 kilos (about 5 cwts.) of Mods coal were consumed 
per hour, or about 6 tons per twenty--four hours for 20 tons and 
upwards of production (charged cold), or for 30 to 40 tons (charged 
with hut d metal). Phosphorus is not materially elimiuated, because, 
zs in the ordinary Besseme’r and Siemens-Martin hearths, there is 
a silicious flux always present, owing to the nature of the lining ; 
this objection, however, is readily remediable by simply using a 
“ basic” lining (§ 37), when more or less complete dephosphorizatmn 
results, just as is the case with the Pernot hearth when a large 
amount of fused iron oxide is added, as in Kmpp’s dephosphorizing 
process. 


By omitting the movable bed, and substituting the ordinniy 
fixed bed of a reheating furnace, the Ponsard forno-convertisseur 
becomes changed into the Ponsanl reheating fmnace; the advan- 
tages of this rorm of arrangement over that of Siemens's reheater 
are said to be considerable saving of cost in construction and capa- 
bility’ of producing steam by the waste heat. 

dl. Manufajctxire of Sinegthhen and FeiTO-manganese 
and Allied Substances . — ^In all the above combination pro- 
cesses which are successfully worked, the final stage is 
almost invariably the addition to more or less com- 
pletely decarbonized molten iron of carbonized mangani- 
ferous iron in definite proportion, so as to communicate a 
known amount of carbon (and also of manganese) to the 
mixture ; accordingly the preparation of Manganeistn (as 
such substances may be conveniently termed) is an im- 
portant step in the steel making processes. When highly 
manganiferous iron ores, such as the Styrian spathose 
ores, are smelted in the ordinarj’^ way in a blast furnace, a 
large fraction of the manganese is not reduced, but passes 
away in the cinder; by using a larger amount of fuel 
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rektiwWfnfl, \. A X, ^omo-Convertisseur— Longitudinal section. 

hotter tUbta the grater th?& io “ie „1 ' JLi ceet. 

occurs of the follotving composition : 

mopero™,. 


Ferri^ orid. 

Siliaa 33 ,, 

„ a-i ;; 

sShvtten fSl opfogoloioott is smelted. At 

monf " (Sweden) occurs a mixture of magnetite 
manganiferous garnet, and knebelite (silicate of iron mid 
mnogreete), of which mixed ore the average compSo“& 

Ferrous oxide ?^;88 per cent. 

3Iangine«e oxide 17-i“ ” 

Alumina .xnd calcium carbonsrt7&7."."!.7 2-38 ’* 

Of late years this has been cxtevsivelv used for min« 
factoring epiegcleisen (chiefly need for Swedish Bessemer 


loSS7 tee ^'■'lopo-eat of the fused steel 

^iMt furnace^ snWono^^H nianMnesepieiiared in the 

eSsTcommewp^^^y* thelhst furnace spicgel- 

fomerfv Sf much richer in manganese tLn 

m^nSse inS of 30 and upvcaids per cent of 

K‘dnc?ncF upon the by Henderson’s method, viz., by 

manmnese 1 ® Siemens furnace a muxture of 

*‘sti^liQiior”\ an<^ bleaching powder residues or 

Tieutral or P^sence ot excess of carbon, a 

bottom is mad?^nf flame being employed. The furnace 

to form alarms upland consolidated, so as virtually 

mixture heirm shallow cmcibie or basin, — the finely dinded. 

fb^Tome tempemtnrc.rars^d to a low red heat 

runs down +n o sponge is obtained wbich subsequently 

white. An ^^0 temperature is raised to a full 

inportant iiifiaciice m the amount of mangancso 






reduced and contained in the final alloy is exerted by silica ; if much 
of that substance be present the product is comparatively poor in 
manganese, a green slag (mainly m.tnganese silicate) being formed ; 
a very high tem£)crature too is essential ; of late years blast furnace 
manganeisens have almost superseded these open hearth products. 
Alloys containing 25, 50, 75, and even more per cent of man- 
ganese are usually employed in the manufacture of so-called extra 
soft steels (or more pro^rly fused irons), the use of spicgeleisen 
being in such cases inadmissible inasmuch os too high a degree of 
carbonization would be effected if suflicleut spiegcleiscu were added 
to comniuiiic.ite os much manganese as is desired to he present ; 
thus at Terre Noire, where tlio preparation of ferro-manganese has 
been extensively experimented v>lih. and adopted, only about 
1'5 parts of 45 per cent mangancisen are added to 100 of the 
decarbonized product from the Sicmens-^Iartin hearth or Bessemer 
converter, thus communicating some 0*7 per cent, of manganese 
with less than 0*1 per cent, of carbon ; whereas were spicgeleisen 
ased at 8 ])cr cent, manganese only, either the carbon percentage 
wuld be far too great, or tbc manganese would be too low to 
give tbc particular physical qualities required. For the manu- 
facture of spicgeleisen the frankliuitc of 5rew Jersey (essentially a 
compound of ferric oxide with oxides of zinc and manganese) has 
been long utilized, being first heated with anthracite so os to reduce 
and (Ustil off most of the zinc (the vn|)our of which is allowed to 
oxidize, the resulting oxide being collected), and tlien smelted in 
small blast furnaces with anthracite and limestone flux with a large 
excess of fuel (about three times the weight of spicgeleisen run or 
more). 

According to Snclus {Jottrn. L and S. Tiixt,, 1874, C8) the best 
results arc obtained when a certain quantity of manganese remains 
iini educed and escapes in the slag, wlrich should have about the 
following com{>ositiori to give the best results : — 

Silica 35 per cent. ! 

Alumina 10 „ 

Lime 30 „ 

Manganous oxide 12-20 „ 

constituting a green vitreous smooth mass of conchoidal fracture. 
The composition of the charges introduced into the furnace must 
be calculated out so as to give about this amount of manganese 
unreduced together with that reduced in relation to the other con- 
stituents respectively ; thus from the followiug average com£K)sition 
of charge the annexctl slag and spicgelci<>cn result : — 
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According to several chemists and metallurgists as the 
percentage of manganese in manganeisen increases, so, 
roughly speaking, that of carbon decreases ; so that whilst 
spiegeleisen of 7 or 8 per cent, manganese usually contains 
some 4 or 5 per cent, of carbon and sometimes mores, ferro- 
manganese of 20 per cent manganese contains much less 
carbon, and when the manganese attains to 30 per cent, 
and upwards the carbon becomes diminished to something 
below 1 per cent., being often as low as 0*4 or even 0*25 
per cent (Henderson). Others, however, have obtained 
diametrically opposite results; thus Eiley and Gruner 
both find that the carbon percentage increases pari passu 
with that of manganese. The peculiar large mirror-like 
; crystals from, which tbe term “spiegeleisen” (mirror iron) 
is derived are not exhibited by ferro-manganese containing 
large amounts of manganese. 

By mixing finely divided iron (sponge, filings, turnings 
of cast or wrought iron or steel, &c ) with finely powdered 
I ores of manganese, tungsten, or titanium, or with quartz 
j in suitable quantity, moistening with dilute acid or 
I ammoniacal solution, and compressing into lumps, hard 
masses are formed (after standing a few hours) which can 
be heated to a red heat without breaking np. By melting 
these in a small cupola furnace with a crucible or hearth of 
alumina, magnesb, or lime, or of hard carbon and a tuyere 
letting in a hot blast just above the top of the hearth, 
manganeisens and siliconeisens containing up to 75 per cent 
of manganese or 22 per cent, of silicon, or iron-tungsten 
or iron-titanium alloys, or temaiy alloys can be readily 
produced {Chronique de V Industrie^ 1873, ii. 235). 

The following anab'ses illustrate the composition of various kinds 
of spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, and alhed products. — 


Charjcc. 

Slag. 

Spicgeleisen. 

Per cent. 

Silica 14 

Alumina 6 

Manganese oxide 16 '5 
Lime and magnesia 3 
Ferric oxide 47 

Ptr cent. 

33 

14*6 

16 -0 

32 0 

Iron 83*08 

Manganese 12*30 

Carbon 3*90 

Silicon 0*54 

Sulphur trace 

Phosphorus 0 08 

99*90 


Much more richl}' manganiferous metals than this have been 
obtained in the Wait furnace by W". G. IVard (Caitersville, Georgia) 
by simply increasing the amount of lime added, and employing a 
smaller burden ; in this way fcrro-mangancse of upwards of 50 per 
cent has been manufactured readily, almut three-fifths of the man- 
ganese in the charge being reduced. Analogous metals hare been 
obtained by many other smelters; thus specimens of ferro-manganese 
containing npwards of 80 per cent of manganese and prepared in 
the^hlast furnace were exhibited in tlic Paris exhibition. According 
to Akcrmann, to produce ferro-manganese of 85 percent, in the blast 
furnace is a matter of no great difficulty, but the consumption of 
coke is about four times greater than that required for common pig 
iron, whilst the daily output is only about one-fourth of that of the 
latter. Ko advantage attend the production of manganeisen of 
upwards of about 80 percent., but rather the contrary, ncher metal 
being very brittle. It is noteworthy that, notw ithstanding the use 
of much more fuel in a furnace smelting rich manganeisen, the escap- 
ing gases do not contain more c«irbon oxide than (and often not as 
much os) those of an ordinary blast furnace, the extra ox 3 *gen in the 
cat bon dioxide escaping coming from the higher oxides of man- 
ganese employed as manganese ores A description of the older 
jiiodes of producing spiegeleisen in Germany is given in a repor^by 
Wiboig to tiie Swedish iron office {Jem-KorUoreis Annalcr, 1870 ; 
also in abstract in Journal L and S, InsL^ 1672, 13S). 

'Wlien lime fluxes are employed, it is indisjicnsable that they 
should not contain phosphorus ; thus the spiegeleisen prepared in 
New Jersey from franklinite was foimd to contain phosphorus to a 
decidediyprejudicial extent when oyster shells were employed as 
flux, but ceased to do so when good limestone was used instead. 
It is not**worthy, however, that when a highly manganifcroM 
iron is smelted a considerably larger preparation of uhcwphorus finds 
its way into the cinder and less inlu the pig than is the case when i 



Anubst j Snelus. 


Iron. 

•‘Combined*’ carbon 
Grapbitc ...... . .... 

Sillcrn 

Mancancse ........ . 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus .. ... .... 

Zinc 

Copper......... 

Chromlnm 

Titanium ........... 

Nickel and cobalt. . 
Caldnm, xna;nie- 
sium, aluminium, 
arsenic, Ac., and 
loss 



Siliconcisen.— In order to produce highly sihcions iron, accord- 
iiic' to Jordan, the main conditions are that the blast shall be 
extremely hot, the furnace not driving ia])idlv, Md that the (iarge 
whilst containing much silica shall be highly aluminous and not 
markedly calcareous. An accident at the Heardt iron-wrks, 
Dusseldorf, necessitated the shutting off of the majority of the 
blast three tuveres instead of six being used, and the pre^re 
being reduced from 15-18 to about 10 centimetres of mercury (tir.. 
from about 3'1 to 1*9 Ib per square inch) ; the blast became 
heated (from 500* to 600* C.), whilst the burden was inc^se^ tbe 
charge containing 12i cwf s. ore at 88 per cent iron, 6 cw ts hmertone, 
and 10 cwts. coke, so that the slag contained silica 60, lime 33, 
alamina 1 6, manganese oxide 1, the coke being 4 2_ c_n ts. wr ton o 
iron Under t- ese conditions a pig was run containing silicon / 9, 
phosphorus 072, and carbon 2-60 per cent Ana pgons rvsnlte 
regard increased percentageof silicon on decreasing J'™® vai^s 

in° alumina relatively to the silicon have been observed in 
other instances. Troost and HautefeuiUe consider that the 
of alkaline silicates in the furnace promotes the ° 

W-the alkali metals formed ata high tenipereture by the reduc- 
Sn of the alkalies reacting whUst stfll nascent ^hc sdi^. and 
thus reducing it; a mixture of potassium carbonate, charcoal, iron 
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filings, and silica melted in a wind furnace aflTords a cast iron con- 
tainmg 15-16 per cent, of silicon and nearly 3 per cent, carbon ; 
lime or calcium silicate on the other hand removes silicon from 
silicious iron when the two are melted together. It is a matter of 
usual belief that silicon escpels sulphur from pig iron ; at any rate 
the conditions most favourable to production of highl 3 ’ silicious 
pig are not so favourable to the presence of sulphur, and hence grey 
silicious pig is much less sulphurized than white pig made from 
the same materials. According to Eiley the greater the percentage 
of silicon in siHconeisen the smaller is the amount of carbon present, 
so that when 15 or 20 per cent, of silicon is present the carbon is 
reduced to a very small amount 

Silicon-Manganeisen, — SiliciousspiegeleLsen(ormangaiiesGsilicide^ 
as it is sometimes termed) is prepared by the ordinary blast furnace 
methods of making rich spiegeleisens by increasing the amount of 
silica present and using large amounts of fueL For the purpose of 
preventing “blowholes” in cast soft steels containing but little 
carbon, an alloy contiining about 8 per cent of silicon, 14-15 of 
manganese, and about 1 '3 per cent, ot carbon, has been extensively 
used at Terre Xoire. The steel thus produced gave the following 
numbers (Euverte, Bulletin Soc. dcs Ing. Civ., 1877) 



Hard Metal for Projectiles. 

Veiy soft Metal. 

Percentage of carbon 

,, silicon ..... 

„ xnonganesc 

0 550 to 0-C35 

0*405 „ 0*530 

0*95 „l-05 

0-260 to 0-317 

0-260 „ 0-330 

0-4X „0-48 

Breaking s'niin in kilogr. 

persq inilinn ] 

Elongation | 

Crndo 
) 3rcta1. 
j-52-2 to 38 

l-S „ 4*0 

Tcmpeicd 
51eta1. 
77*2 tone 

0-7 „ 65 

Grade 
Metal. 
468 to 568 

12S „ 148 

Tempered 

Metal. 

56*5 to 67‘7 

110 „17*5 


uiiTomuivYSicei, or xytiromcisen, as it may conveniently be 
termed, is closely allied to manganeisen ; the capabilities of tliis 
substan^ for the most part yet remain undeveloped, hut the effect 
of the chromium is analogous in some respects to that of manganese, 
in others to tliat of carbon, communicating a fine close texture irith 
hardness and bnttleness when present in any quantity. Chrom- 
eisens containing 10 per cent and upwards of chromium have 

n Yf “"<1 of somewhat less lich- 

of furnace from ores containing a notable amount 

of chrome ironstone ; Sergius Kem obtained a very hard chromeisen 
containing /4 per cent, of chromium and 25 of iron by heatine 
dirome ironstone and charcoal powder in graphite crucihies The 

^“J®.°5,*®ohromiam remained vmoxCdLi in the iron Sout 

S.'usSiTjr'SlgS 

tho. resdtmg product only containing 0-035 per cent • on adding 

not* V ®“semer metal a product was oh^neS 

resembling good manganiferous Bessemer steel as it 
crumbled under the hammer at a ^ 

aeffidd firm «, to tie tom,«rmg qtS'of SmE'otol 

^ahlo to give to iron any oi the useful properties of steel hv addins 

harS^tatedlhS^A'^*'” .present ; on tho other hand, it 
steel a munng tools made of chromium 

Stemc?s ?he edl ‘chromium is reduced and 

iZ — 


t* ciiromiuin 
I .* pHo^phorus .... 
TenMlc «niln (ions xtnr ) i , 

■qujrc Inch) 

Pi'rcentasTif* nUitnntc } 
fion ^ j* 


■lO-O 
4*61 i 24 0 


0**25 

I 0 2t 
0759 

ono 

0*14 

0*00 

050 

0*16 

0*93 

0-52 

0 20 
1*16 

0- 41 
0-26 

1- 30 

SO-3 

436 

44-4 

60 

4*5 

5 7 

1035 

8-10 

... 

1 


in Enda^nd orthc largely mannfa^tared 

thus Biermann of lianoSms ? 

from 20 to 50 per cent. t>f tunCTternnd^*fe^'*”^f®“ containing 
manganc-^o with the object of n«infr tho o«^ .per cent, of 

'ray as ferro-manganese, i.r., iiitermixinrf 
ordrroTbodittd iron 0,00 «l.lotoat„„J,‘‘„So,'oSS"™ 


composition* Griiner states that the hardness of steel is increased 
by addition of tungsten almost indefinitely, but that when more 
than 2 or 3 per cent, is present the metal becomes brittle from 
extreme hardness ; for lathe tools steel up to 8 per cent tungsten 
may he used provided they be submitted only to a mild oil temper- 
ing, for with water they would fly to pieces ; thus a hook tool 
used in a steel tire shop of the West of France Eaihvay Company 
contained 

Tungsten 7*98 per cent. 

Carbon 1*40 

Silicon 0 22 „ 

In the manufacture of such steels the tungsten is introduced 
either as a triple manganese alloy (prepared on a Siemens hearth 
or in the bla^ fnrnace like ferro-manganese) or as crude fritted 
metallic tungsten obtained by reducing wolfram with a mixture of 
coal and tar, &c. 

Levallois has patented in France the use of ternary nickel* 
tungstenriron alloys containing 



No. 1, 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Iron 

93*0 

95*0 

97*0 

Tungsten 

6*5 

4*5 

2*5 

Nickel i 

05 

0*5 

0*5 

! 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


They are said to be very hal’d, but can be worked like ordinary 
cast steel ; they are prepared by putting the tungsten and nickel 
into a small soft iron tube together with a little flux (composed of 
9 parts boric anhydride and 8 each of calcined quaitz and washed 
calcium carbonate), and placing tho tube in the midst of the rest 
of the iron in a crucible, the surface being covered with some of 
the flux. When melted up, the whole is poured into moulds in 
the usual wa}\ 

Manganese Bronze . — By melting fenx)-mangancso and copper 
together, or preferably mixing the two metals separately fused, all 
traces of oxide disseminated through the copper dre removed by the 
agency of the readily oxidizable manganese, and a close-grained 
tough alloy results, capable of veiy many useful applications. The 
percentage of iron in the alloj^s usually prepared, however, being 
but small, the description of these products more properly belongs 
to the metallurgy of copper and manganese. 

IX. Physical Qualities of Ikon and Steel in their 
Practical Belationshifs. 

42 . Eardming, Tempering, and Annealing of Steel . — 
It has been already stated (§ 3 ) that the characteristic 
property of steel as distinguished from malleable iron is 
that when heated red hot and suddenly cooled (by plung- 
ing into cold water, oil, mercury, &c.) it becomes hardened 
to a greater or lesser extent, and rendered more or less 
brittle and also elastic ; w^hen the steel thus hardened is 
heated red hot and cooled slowly, on the other hand, it 
los^ this acquired hardness and becomes soft and malleaUe 



applied to meau a combination of the hardening and anneal- 
ing processes practically appUed to all steel goods in order 
to give such a degree of hardness as will best fit them for 
resistmg wear and tear, conjoined with the minimum 
possible of brittleness,— this being eflFected by first harden^ 

4-1^^ -L ^ ^ ^^cd heat and suddenly cooling, 

and then heating up again to a somewhat lower tempera- 
ure an allowing to cool slowly. According to tbe tem- 
perature to which the hardened steel has been heated before 
annea ing, so is the diminution in the hardness effected by 
e process; and the particular resultant combination of 
hardness with toughness and elasticity is spoken of aa 
of the steel. Occasionally, however, this 
of a 1*^ in somewhat different senses ; thus 

e s ot different carbon percentages are sometimes said to 
1 er xn temper irrespective of whether they have actually 
oeen hardened and annealed or not ; the term “tempering 
capacity or “ hardening capacity ” would better express 
tne Idea. Sometimes again, especially amongst “ practical ” 
men and workmen, the phrase “ to temper a tool ” is under- 
stood as signifying simply to harden it ; whilst on tho other 
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hand ihc sime term is often used to imply the softening or 
aniiciling only of the tool. 

In the act of hanloniiifr. ^^teol Wcomes ^pccificnlly lightci to an 
extent xarjingvitli the toiiij>*'V.ilurc attained before cooling, the 
compo'>lttoh of tip anti tl< form and ditiietmions nnd iicconl* 
]nga->it In? l»*.vn rolled or othon\J‘'o worked Wfore trentnient; 
lhu> lU-'Uer found a spccuneu of cast steel had the s[K'ciric gmaity 
7’P2SS h'fort hard‘*mng. and 7*d57S nfici {l)oth at 11'' C.), xndicat- 
mg an expansion in volntno of nhnit 3 5 per ront Similarly 
II mrnan found cxpin^ions of 2 C to iJ’f# jurrcnt. foz blister atwl’; 
and Hausiinnn fomnl for » very hard Mtel and for a soft welding 
s»Utl e\pan*»ioiP of 1 •/ and O’S |»cr cent. n*sjw'clivcly. The expan* 
j^ion. Ju)ivcvi*r, is not lUiifonn in all directions ; thus Caron found 
that a ham«ieiv<l 5ttel hir 20 c#ntinictr»s long and 1 ccntinictn* 
equm* in Ms'tion jdi**rid nft< r rej^.\atul limlriiings to the following 
ext»*nt In p^nentages uf tho orignml (hm<uisions : — 


1 Xu^Tb rut Jlarder*'*;:* - •«! 

Iv 

2*» 

so. 

t In Irnjlli * 

2 •» 

■ 


^ lncr» 1» .. . 

2 » 




‘ 

I ... 

r.n 1 


whilst with ndled st*< 1 thert* wa? .m in*'n i*e m length of 2 25 p^r 
cs^nt, an I no ehangi* in tlr* oih* r dimension* 

On thoroughly ann>a!ing hanUinsl sttsl it noo^cra the original 
dim* u stoma l^foa* fiard^nn'ng; cwd«‘nlly then fore when 

n hrgo >teel tool is h iiih ned, since the inm r portion ririnot jK)ssibly 
b‘u nip cooled at the »ame rate aa ih* ontor film, a hind of strain 
must K' d»*;elop'tl amongst the pirticles; for, whilst the rapid 
chilhng of the outer |v»riion rimM tliat put to occupy a larger 
tint! it oth-rau*-’ would, this i< not ciTict'a! to so large a 
relatiio extent with lie* inter portions. The owKidlc result is 
nriv^*irily pro lurni during annciling. Aeconlingly, in the process 
of ternp'Ting s;«-el rn^ling and hplilting or •'huckling” 

and otfurwiv* ptting out of ^hl|se arv tncou\«.nicnt results that 
af>‘ aid to JiipiOD, € ^|e'» ially when all j^arts of tho surface are no* 
•'pniU* and vunultancoudy lieatcl or fhillcl, a rc-sult^diflicult to 
bring aVeit with artieirs of certain rdnp’s ; the hanlening proccs^i 
mav in «ieh ly* more ‘ifcly cffecUd I>y heating the nrticlc np 
grj'Jinllv in a fluid bull fmh ns rmdtul lead (or in *omc oil) 
nnd then chilling in n co<d fluid bath. prtfcnUy of oil; whilst the 
nnuexUug inw be p'rbinnel l*y allowing the fluid in sshieh tho 
artiVfe hfow'/y hf np to cool itown again sponfaucously vrhcii 
the n'qni'*ite t/'nip'ratnre is att^rined ^ Kor *|icci3l articles, c.f?., 
;aws, a particular inanipTilxtimt is rt*»jnisitc to avoid^ hupkling ; in 
jiome c.'i'»»s the nniiexlntg of a flat pht**, e.f?., a circular MW*, is 
ilb^'te»l btl\M*^n two ^sUd flu of iron, which Keep the 

plat* s from g**lting out of •‘hap* whilst ixsihrig. In fome instances 
when the |>oint only of nn jiriitd*' is riM|uirt'd to l>e teinjvcrid, c-i? > 
^"ertaiii kinds of rlibels, the whole lUi*-'* is heatcl red hot and the 
p* 3 int dipp*‘ I into wmUt or oil to harden it ; on taking out, the 

lint fnuii tip lh>lyofihe hot ftrliclc is rapidly comluctcil to the 

resint : asF^im ns its temp ratlin* is Mifnricntly raised the iKuiy is 
<ouie;vhnt cook'll hy a short imnietiiion s<) as to reduco the tcinjwra- 
turr of the whole approximately to unifornrity, and then the article 
ts allox^Ctl to cmI aitogfther slowly; so tint the hanicning and 
annealing an* tfletted h^v one beating only. For articles the temper 
of whuh nsjiurrs tolv satnewlnl exactly determined, the tenijK;ja- 
tim* nttxiip^l is jndgftl of hy the tint of the iiMescciit film of oxide 
ivhicii forms on the surfac** (previomly hrightened) duniig the 
3i eating; tlie liighrr tip tempemturo the thicker the film, the colours 
anti ti'mj>cratua‘s liriiig approximately na follows 


j Apprti\f , 

Colour. nnte T* ni 

1 p"ra!ure | 

of Tooln for trhich the Temper 
I« be^t KUltcd. 

V< rj |»Ve )rVt* ' | C. | 

co’o'ir . ,} 230-2 JV 

GoMcit \ rllo 1 . . .. ,....• 1 

Hrfttrn J 1 2"^* 1 

proK n d «ppl<*d tritli purple ...! 265* 

rurplc ; I?7'^280* ! 

JJflu'li* blue ... .. ... . . .» 2 sx*»- 2 O 0 

l-ullMn»* 

fiutkMtic. I 51*'* 

Snr^ld) lH5*nimcnM and ruTorr. 
JSMiknlte^ nod common ra*«« 
^cl^^oTVtCobl chisels rtic'tr^i dc. 
Axc 5, plane s Ac. 

Table Kni» t«, Urpe ^hcar<. 

Spritjp, Hatcli ^prln;p», a^orus. 

1 Ine Kiirv and niif^cr!. 

JJjnd frn»r« and larpe mw *. 


For instance, if a saw is to Iw tern pci od at a full blue it is heated 
o\er a clear fire or a mass of ictl hot iron oi in a sand bath until 
the tint appears on the brightened surface, when it is allowed to 
cool In many cases the tt*mi>cnng of tools iscflectcd with sufficient 
accuracy without biighlening them, hy coating them with talioiv, 
oil, or some sunilnr composition, and then licating over a lamp or 
ft mass of hot metal until the talloiv, ^:c, begins to decompose; 
with sunioient cxpcricntc as to the sire of ilio article, the mode oi 
hcatmn', and the chaiacter of tho decomposition set up, much t no 
muk lesalts are nrriMMl at as when the colour is ^ratched on the 
hrbditeued surface. In come instance, the icquisitc t«nper is given 
bJonni.cml.on only, tho point of the article to be hardened (a 


(liill, say) being coated with tallon' and heated in a flame until the 
tallow' decomposes rapidly, and then plunged into a mass of tallow 
to chill it ; tlic iwint is thus rendered harder than the body of the 
onJJ. ^ J>y JIM ting the point of a small fool nearly white hot and 
plunging it into a stick of scaling wax for a second, and then into 
another part of the wax, and so on till cold, steel may be made so 
hard ns to bo readily capable of boring into similar steel hardened 
in the ordinar}' way. 

Instead of ‘ilctcrmining tho temperature of the object to be 
annealed by the tint developed on it, various fusible alloys may be 
used, a series of such being placed in the annealing bath, so that 
by observing which are fluid the temperature is known approxi- 
mately. Pnrkes gives the following compositions of lead-tin alloys 
for tills purpose : — 


Parti of I/‘n! to 
fonr p-'rts of Tm. 

Ttmpe raturent 
nldcli AlliiymcU^ 

Parti of Xicad to 
four parts of Tin 

Tcnipcratnre at 
i^hicb Alloy j&elts 

mmmmm 

21 VC. 

19 

26 V C 


221* 

30 

277' 


22^* 

48 

2^S’ 


232’ 

100 

onn* 

10 

24r 

BoIImi; linseed oil. 

Sit.’ 

14 

254' 

lead. 

iijj' 


The fir-t five of these allots consequently correspond to the 
v.ariouH yellow shades ; the next three to brown, brown and purple 
spots, and purple ; and the last fonr to the blue shades. 

d3. Strength and Tenacity of Iron and Steel. — Indepen- 
dently of the ndditioiial strength communicated to iron by 
the presence of small quantities of carbon, producing steels 
or FO called steels of various kinds, a considerable increase 
in this property is brought about bj” the removal of portions 
of cinderj' matter by fusion. Wrought iron that has simply 
been welded, reheated, and rolled a given number of times 
is, c^rtens less tenacious than iron from which 

complete fusion Las removed the films of silicate, itc., 
enveloping tJic component layers and fibres of the welded 
material, and preventing their complete union together. 
Thus tho best qualities of weld iron, containing usually 
about 0-2 to 0*3 per cent, of carbon, possess a tensile strain 
of from 20 to 30 tons per square inch, whilst mild “ steels ” 
and ingot irons arc usually considerably higher in this 
respect, viz., from 30 to 40 tons per square inch ; harder 
steels of liiglicr carbon percentage are proportionately 
stronger. The following numbers may be quoted, repre- 
sonting tensile strains in tons per square inch. 


. 20 9 

28 7 
2fi<ltO 266 
. SOU 
>3 2 to 278 
. 39 7 

. 3G0 

22 7 
217 
289 


, 275 
.225 


225 

230 


/fVW Irons, or IVrought Irons made uithont Fut^ion 
JCtrlaMif 



,, lumnicrcd bar - • 

rolled - 

ichalm Mr, cold rolled •• • * 

„ „ annealed .. - 

boiler plate, cold rolled, 1cnj;thHa}a 

** * „ crosswa>3 

’* '* annealed, lenilUinats 

” * ,, cro«snarg 

(Tinoor ban lU 3 per cent of carbon) 

Stj/fe 

■■■ ' - " ■ • ■ 

/‘atthairn 

» - i In direction of fibie ... ... 
craz^c of Arc cl'i55cs of pi Kcs|ui3t>ss fibre . . 

Tngol Irons, or Mild Sleels, made hy Fusion Pioctsscs 

H„cr- Scn.l„BC.t™n.lM5.ccI,. carton per ccn. . 0 25 to 035. ... M.o 85 
” ;; “ani ami extra haid. ” ” 0 55 and npds .. 45^ W 

»“="“f'"“'“i;mnme«drfeel, .V .V 0 08 -• ! «| 

; Kropp's cast atwi. » »» 03 to 04 33 to S'* 

Kaldy* Bcsseniei soft rteels, it f> 

steel wire of ns high a breaking strain as 206,170 ft, or 
' tons, per square inch section, has been drawn by Johnson 
d Sew (Manchester), whilst 5vire of tensile strength 
70 to 80 tons per square inch is readily procurable 
icordiiig to Collingwood, galvanizing increases the 
rength of freshly drawn wire by about 15 P®'' 
lilst ungalvanized wire has been found to g“>" 
per cent, by merely being allowed to remain at rest for 
Lekorso) the increase of strength in each case appears 
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to be simply due to internal adjustment of the strains 
produced during drawing. 

It does not necessarily follow that the resistance to per- 
cussive force exhibited by a given sample of metal will be 
in the ratio of its tensile strength. Thus phosphorus when 
present together with only minnte quantities of carbon 
(forming the so-called “ phosphoric steels ”) does not very 
materially decrease the tensUe strength, such steels con- 
taining 0-3 per cent, of phosphorus being often but little 
inferior to soft non-phosphorized steels in this respect ; but 
when tested by a “ falling weight ” (a mass of known weight 
falling once or oftener from a known height upon the 
centre of the bar or rail firmly gripped in supports a known 
distance apart) the phosphorized metals generally show 
themselves considerably inferior to the non-phosphorized 
ones. The same remark applies to silicon. According to 
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of ^Vest Cumberland Bessemer steel plate, tluoc pieces being t,.. 
each 10 inches long, and respective! j’ 4, 4, and 3 inch in thickup" 
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Dudley the efiect of phosphorus, silicon, and carbon in 
hardening iron and making it less capable of resistinc*- 
percussion are nearly in the proportions of 3, 2, and 1 
relatively to one another. The presence of manganese 
diminishes this deleterious effect of non-metals ; whilst if 
more than minute quantities of carbon be present, the 

as the resistance to percussion is 
greatly diminished by the additional presence of pbospborus 
or silicon in proportions beyond certain small limitint^ 
amounts. Accordingly it is the usual practice to test rails" 
bars, &c., not only by the determination of the breaking 
strain for tensile force (measured by pnllino- asundp^ 
prefemblj- by hydranlip ^ower, e b.^S°to too™ 
Jefini e dimensions, and made into the sh.ipe of fi^ All 
but uUo by a falling 

height of 15 feet upon the Se of tl.f Ln* “ ^ 

3 f^et apart, am" amount of 

fracture, Vhast a tLt for clasS n®r "ot 

deflexion vras applied bv ulaeino- a ttpI.,! permanent 

middle of the rausirnilailvsnnnm+aa^^Vj'*^ v I'dos on the 

ISOO lb to fall from 4 feet heiwbt uV 5™^ a weight of 

to produce rupture and the requisite 

bem^ noted. In other instim^ the each 

xveigTit falling a ^nreatcr ^oa been a ton 

raifbeing req^uireTto sfifne s2 UofiT "" 
particular detoils of the test to Iw ^ succession, the 

in each particular case; thus the M?lhnd specified 

tested steel mils by alloa-iiirr a areifrht ir’i Bailway Company has 
from a height of 12 feet tlS’cuS i5 ^ three femes 

In jnst the same rvav as t 

strength, the dimensions of the pkee to be tensile 

10 inches long, &c.) are usualU- inches, 8 inches, 
met.al irill juTt stanKtWt l>eeoS’/"^ ^bich the 

(limff of tlnsUoUy) determined, as well a?tl’e’^tal™+*^^ elongated 
to prodnee rupture, together ^vith Sre 

psnnanent extension of f hp. foef TktAFkA j-i. ^ nnjomit of 
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These numbers illustrate, amon^-jt other tiling'^, the effect upon 
the final values piodnced by variations in the diameter of the test 
ineces ; the shorter and tliicTcor the piece Ihc greater in amount is 
the pennanent extension. In calculating the lupturing stinin per 
S(j[uare inch, the dimensions of the mclal as oiiginally employed 
hrforc^ permanent altcialion was bionght about are employed by 
taking the diminished area at the jioint of fracture as the section, a 
much liigher vjilue is obtained as llie tensile stiength per unit area 
of the extended metal. Tom])ering steel greatly increases itsbreak* 
ing strain and limit of elasticity, but decreases the permanent 
extension thus the folloN’i ing values represent certain results 
obtained with Cieuzot steels of the A clns«*, in tons per E<tuare inch 
(see jETngjnartn^, 1875, p. 119) 
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17 
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In making a contract for the supply of steel o£ a ivirtirular 
quality, the details of the tests of sticngth to be npidied should 
wusequently be duly set forth ; for instance, a short time ago the 
I; reuch Government required certain steel navy tubes, of which the 
iitnit of elasticity and breaking strain tested in a particular wav were 
respectively to be 21 and 38 tons per square inch. Similailv in the 
constiTiction of the ilississippi great bridge the cast .steels used were 
contracted to be of the following qualities; — ‘^To be of crucible 
5 the staves of the tubes to stand a compressive strain of 
CO, 000 and a tensile strain of 40,000 lb per square inch section 
without permanent set, and to stand a tensile strain of 100,000 lb 
per square inch without fracture, jffodulus of elasticity to be 
between 26 and 30 million lb, xu'efeiably nearer the lower limit, 
and M constant as possible ; bars of the same modulus to be selected 
lor the tubes, so that each side shall hare same power of lesistance • 
each bar to be terttd and modulus stamped on it. Steel pins, lods^ 
bolts, ej’ewashera, rivets, &a, and the I inch steel ]ihiles for envelop- 
ingthe staves to stand a tensile strain of 40,000 lb per squaie indi 
without permanent set, and an ultimate tensile stiam of 100,000 lb 
u ithoiit fracture.*' 

Practical tests of the capability of metal to stand bending double 
or throimh some given angle, or twisting round and round in the 
cold without fracture are often applied, as are also tests of the 
capability of being bent hot, forged, welded, &c. A test as to the 
power of I esisting repeated bending strains hackwaid and forward 
through a given angle is sometimes applied ; a iiaiticular meeliaiii- 
cai airangement for effecting this has been described by Ohick 

Jamea Price Las constructed a machine for testinc mils ns to 
““ii wear and tear, consisting of a itair of metal 

rollera 5 feet m diameter and 16 inches vide, weighing 45 cwts. 
cacli, siippoTtog a frame weighing 6h tons, connected with a centre 
boss and vertical axle, so that tlie roDeis are driven lotind in a 
circle, one bearing avith 5 the other with 6 tons piessiire ; the mils 
to TO tested are bent into a circle or iirefcrably a polygon, to 
eqiiaize wear of the rollers, which aie driven over tnem at 

a speed of 13 or 14 miles per honrnntU the mils aic broken or wear 
out. 

It by no means follows that the rail which possesses the greatest 
tensile strength will resist wear and tear and rolling friction best, 
anticipated if, other tiling being equal, 
increased tensile sh-engtli coiresponds to gi cater hardness ; on the 
„ • " 1 does not always indicate that ihc most 

arboniMd rails last the longest, although the superioritv of ingot 

(«ot fused) liils is w-ell 
denioiistmted ; it is probable that the interposed film of cinder 
metallic fibres in the latter case graatli^ facilitates 
the ^struction and wearing away of the upper suiface, iust as the 
accumulation of dust, and sand on tlie rail between the passage 
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of conscciitiro trains, especially conjoined with moisture, comluros i 
to nicclinnical abrasion. Price 'Williams has calculated from the 
resultb of vanous British lines that the average tonnage lives of 
wrought iron and Bessemer jails (i.r., the traflic in ions requisite ; 
to wear awav g inch of the head of the rail) are rcspecti\ ely close to 
174 and Idl'million tons, the latter being thus more than nine times 
as lasting as the former. 

Numerous obscnations have been made on the effect on the 
fitiength of iron and steel of punching and dnlling holes, of notch- 
ing and otherwise removing pail of the sni face, and of shearing, 
with the general result of indicating that the disturbance produced 
in the relative t>ositious of the constituent pai tides by forcibly 
pundiing and shearing in the cold materially deerca^^es the strcnrfh 
of a bar or plate (apart from tbe actual removal of substance) ; hut 
that drilling docs not effect the strength in the same nay (see 
various papeis in the Journal L and S. Lisf , Iroj% and rii^iuccr- 
ift^r dunng the last few years). Annealing restores the strength to 
a considerable extent ; if the plates be punched whilst led hot the 
annc.'iling takes place spontaneously. 

The strengtheningcfh»ctupon soft steels and ingot irons of hard- 
ening by heating and plunging into oil is often ^ery maikcd, the 
tendency to cr\ stallinity obsen-ablc in large masses of cast metal 
being thus largely removed A vnlii.iblo paper on the causes and 
effects of hanlening iron and steel, by Professor Akcnnaiin, is to b j 
found in the Journal /. and S Inst , 1S7J), fiO-l; whilst the 
llcbcarch Committee of the Institution of Meclianical Engnieere 
lias recently isMied reports containing much information on this 
subiect. 

£Jrtct of Tvmpcraiurc on (he Strength of Iron and Sied, 
— ^lany observations on this point have been made by dif- 
ferent exiieri incut ersj with the general result of indicating 
that at 0* C. and below' the tensile strain and resistance 
to percussion of iron and steel bars, rod's. Arc., are subbtan- 
tially' the same as at the average ordinary tempeiatuies of 
15® to 20®, but that wliat diflcrcnce there is is \isually in 
the direction of diminution in strength; tlie numerical 
values obtainable are considerably variable w'ith tbe com- 
position of the metal, Ac. j thus W ebster finds that a 
severe cold of - 15® C. does not affect the tensile strain of 
wrought iron and steel, altliougli it slightly increases the 
ductility by about 1 per cent, with iron and 3 per cent. 
W’ith steel j the power of lesisting transverse strain is, 
however, some 3 per cent lower, whilst the flexibility and 
the resistance to lupturo by impact are reduced by the 
following amounts : — 



ttcductlon IiiTottcr 
ofl!e>l5tInsJinpitt 

llpdnctlon In 
Flexibility. 

Wrought lion ' 

Best cast steel ^ 

Malleable cn^i iron .... 
Cast iron 

Ter cent 

3*0 

3‘5 
i 5 

21 0 

Per cent 

18 

37 

15 


il comniicicc oi engineers appuiuicu 
Government for the purpose of examining carefully i^to 
this question has recently found that, when the amount of 
phosphorus, silicon, and carbon in Bessemer and Siemens- 
Martin steel rails exceeds jointly about 0‘54 (varyingfrom 
0‘4r4 to 0 67) per cent, the rails are decidedly moie brittle 
at temperatures near to — 20° C. than at the orfinary tem- 
perature (+ 10° to 20°) ; whilst the effect of low tempera- 
ture in producing brittleness is not marked when the 
phosphorus, silicon, and carbon jointly amount to only 
about 0*41 (0-37 to 0*55) per cent. Expressing the 
amounts of non-metals on the scale proposed by Dudley 
(3 parts of carbon, 2 of silicon, and 1 of phosphorus being 
considered as equivalent to one another, so that a ml 
containing carbon= 0-30, silicon « 0-20, phosphonis = 0 05, 
w-ould be equivalent to one containing phosphonis = 0 20), 
these results may be expressed as follows: when the per- 
centaf»es of carbon, silicon, and phosphorus are .lointly 
equivalent to an average of 0*19 per cent, of phosphoms, 
the effect of low temperatures is not marked ; but when 
thev are equivalent to an average of 0-31 per cent, ot 
phosphorus, the raUs are more brittle at temperatures near 
- 20° than at ordinary average temperatures near to+ 10 . 


Breakages of axles, crankshafts, pumprods, Lc , exposed to streins 
and vibration appear to he more common in frosty weather tlin-n 
at other seasons of tlie year; it isconsuleied hy many that exposure 
to -nbration, &c., and low temperature simultaneously tend to 
dimmish tenacity and set up a brittle stnitture in a way not 
observed when only one of the two causes alone acts; direct evidence 
on tins point is, however, granting. It is noticeable that large masses 
of cast metal (cast iron, true steel, or ingot metal) if cooled too 
quickly are apt to have the internal portions in a high state of ten- 
sion of strain, for the outer portion, when solidified, pieicnts the 
contraction taking place that would otherwise ensue duiing the 
solidification and cooling of the inner portion ; lienee the amount 
of extra strain requisite to produce ruiiture Js much diminished, so 
that the want of elasticity of beanngs, foundations, &c . connected 
with the almost rigid ground dunng Laid frosts iu cei tain cases 
causes the strain applied daring use to exceed the reduced amount 
winch the metal can then bear without fracture. Chilled casting, 
case hardened iron, and tempered steel, moieover, aie aflected hy 
low tcmpeiatures in another way ; the outer harder poilious do 
not expand at exactly the same rate as the innei softer parts , and 
consequent!}- alteration of temperature produces such variations in 
the internal strain as in some cases to lead to fracture either spon- 
taiieonsl 3 -or hy the superaddition of the strain due to ordinary use. 
On the whole* it appears that no clear evidence is as yet extant 
pro\ing that vibration cither alone or concuixently witfi low tem- 

S ieiaturc does actually cause a brittle ciystalline structure to be 
level 'ped ; whilst on the other hand thousands of examples are 
extant of axles, engine beams, connecting rods, tires, girders, &c., 
coiitinuallv subjected to vibration, percusaive action, and varying 
strains of *all kinds for years, in which no such development of 
hrittleness has taken place ; in those cases in which fracture has 
been thus brought about, the probability is that defective work- 
maii'-hip and the development ol internal strain are the trae causes 
of the rupture, and not a gradual alteration in texture 
At 3O0r to 350® soft irons and steels become much deteriorated 
in power to lesist percussive action and bending strains, whilst at 
lower temperatures and at a red heat this peculiar comparative 
lottenncss is not marked, riiosphqrized iron appears to be aflected 
to a gieatei extent than purer varieties, but mild Bessemer and 
Siemens-Martin steels are by no means exempt from the detenorat- 
iii" influence* A railway wheel that has become heated thiough 
the grease-box taking fire by friction rapidly filed guns, and tools 
tliat uecome much heated in use, &c , may readily attam to a tem- 
neratuic sufficiently high to be much less capable of resisting strain 
than when cool Alai^ number of expenments on this and allmd 

points are desciibcd by Adamson, Journal L andS. Insf , 15/ 8, 35 J, 

“"cioselvakhi to the comparathe hrittleness developed in iron and 
steel on 'the one hand by interspeised films of cinder, and hy the 
PI cscncc of phosi, horns, &c., and on the othei hy temperature, is the 
phenomenon nhich gives rise to the production by ovei -heating of 
«hat is teimcd “buint iron”; «ccord'”g 

strength of burnt iron and steel is due to the foimation of oside 

disseminated through the mass as cinder is through weld non, this 

oxide coating the constituent particles and 

to one another ; others, however, wholly dissent lioni 

Cuon (Comvtes Ueiidiis, March i, 18/2) has shown that bj simply 

SS'Snggood qualities of malleable iron 

fore" K imTcIlain tubes in an atmosphere of hjdiogcn or 

TntfoJrcn the ‘‘burnt " crystalline stnictuiecan.lie dei eloped under 

wliicn, tiirougii luu -■< b , rf„ii;n p textuie, with the hiittleness 
E accompmfes it on account of the diminished cohesion of the 

""'''ttFovndrv Operations.-Occ^siomWy for rough cast- 
ing such as tuyeie nozzles, <fcc , the pg :ron is used as it 
comU from the blast furnace, a small side channel heading 
off'apoition of the molten pig flowing to the sand bed 
Jontainin" the pig moulds (§ 16) to some other convenient 
nn^Tthe bed in which the moulds'have been prepared; 
ffmnS more frequently the iron employed for castings 
ia remelted by the founder in a cupola furnace, vanous 
hinTo beiuTintermixed together according to circum- 
stauts rSeratory f«rnac“e is preferable to a cupok 

metal being less altered^hy oxidation ; but a^m^uch 

greater on“remelting aSd running 

pig, wMW, 0„ ‘“iVSiarKltoS 

S, Sop g»i. like ttot of tie origin.1 pig. 
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To obtain just the right grain under any given circum- 
stances requires an amount of special knowledge an 
experience of a peculiar kind only to be gamed in the 
foundry itself, the mixture of brands that answer well for 
a certain kind of casting not being necessarily at all suit- 
able for one of different size; dififerent mixtures, moreover, 
are apt to diff'er more or less in the amount of contraction 
taking place in solidifying and cooling, so that a somewhat 
different allowance for shrinkage must be made in different 
cases; as a rule the moulds are made about 1 per cent. 
larf*'ev in each direction than the casting is intended to 
measure (one-eighth inch to the foot).^ 

For complcv foims, a number of diffeicnt pieces are lequireCl to 
make up the whole mould, each piece beinga metal box or “ flask ” 
coiibiiniug sand mixed with charcoal powder, loam, or similar 
iiiatericiis somewhat varying in their nature according to the char- 
acter of the casting, moistened so ns just to cohere together and 
enable tlic outline of the casting to he defined by the smface of the 
mixtuie. The “ pattern ” or model being placed in a kuitahle posi- 
tion, the flasks aie separately moulded to the variously shaped parts, 
and then set up (being bolted or otherwise fixed togetlier) so as to 
ciiclobc a space shaped precisely to the pattern ; the molten metal 
being then allowed to run iiitotliis space, by tapping the cupola and 
letting the fluid iron pass along a runner or gutter on the sand bed 
floor of the casting house, gradually fills it up, the scorioi floatiug 
on the top ; the .lir which preriously filled the mould passes away 
through oiificcs left for the puiqiose, along with steam and gases 
formed by tlic action of the hot metal on the materials of the 
mould. To ensure the casting being fiee fiom scorise, and to give 
sufEcient hydiostatic pressure to enable the impression to bo sharp, 
the liquid metal is allowed to rise to some little height above the 
top of the casting by in.'iking the Iimlicst part of the cavity of the 
mould to be some inches or more bmow the surface of the floor, so 


carbon oxide f on casting in a mould from which the air 
w'as rapidly pumped out, ebullition was set up, owing to 
the rapid evolution of gas, just as ordinary spring water 
apparently'' boils under the exhausted receiver of an air 
pump. Three methods of overcoming this practical difii- 
culty of vesicular structure being set up have been used. 
The first, or “dead melting,” applied to cast crucible 
steel, is simply to allow the crucibles to stand for some 
time in the furnace with the molten metal in them before 
casting ; in this way the iron oxide disseminated through 
the mass is acted upon by the carbon, and this source of 
gases eliminated; according to Bessemer, silicon is also 
introduced (by the action of the metal on the pot-material), 
the presence of whicli retards or stops altogether the gas 
evolution (see'§ 33). The second method is the application 
of this principle in a more direct way by adding silicious 
pig, preferably as silicious spiegeleisen (silico-manganeisen), 
to the fused metal ; this process has been long used on the 
Continent in one form or another by steel-makers who 
have attained a high reputation for their cast steel pro- 
ducts, c.g., in Krupp’s works, at Terre Noire, &c. The 
third method is one which prevents the formation of 
bubbles of gas by mechanical means, the fluid metal being 
subjected to powerful compression daring its solidification. 
In 1856 a patent for this was taken out by Bessemer, the 
mould being closed by a strong cover and hydraulic power 
employed to force inwards a stout wrought iron plunger ; 
‘Whitworth’s system of casting “ compressed steel ” is a 
more perfect development of this notion. 


that the metal fills up the tubular hollow above the mould thus 
formed, making a projection (“gate” or “mt"’) above the top of the 
casting ; this is ultimately detached by a hammer or chisel, os me 
also the i idgosfonned where thediflerent flasks meet, and any similar 
protuberances at places where a little of the sand has fallen away 
Irani the surface of the mould, thus increasing the dimensions of 
the cavity at such places. 

More simple forms are cast in moulds prepared with a smaller 
number of flasks, two often suflicing, or for some purposes one only; 
macliinciy is cmploj-ed for moulding such objects as gas pipes, 
railway chaiis, &c., required in large quantities. For certain pur- 
poses metal nioulds are used, or combinations of metal and sand 
moulds; owing to the gieater conducting power, the iron in contact 
with the metallic parts of the mould is rapidly solidified ; a piecu- 
liar hardness is thus communicated to the casting, which is then 
termed a ‘ * chilled " casting. For the best qualities of chills cei tain 
l»articular classes of pig aic requisite ; thus for the cast iron car 
wheels used largely in America the hraiids of pig preferred are cer- 
tain kinds of cold blast cliareoal brown heematite or specular iron ; 
iioii smelted fiom the pure magnetites of Lake Cliamplain does not 
chill in the required way so as to produce an outer film of white 
iron constituting the “ tread” of the wheel, passing into a mottled 
iron with n soft grey inner centre, thus combining the maximum of 
strength w itli a hard wearing face. The peculiarity of some of the 
Aniciic.in cast iren in this respect enables machinery of certain kinds 
to be constructed in part of that kind of metal with a strength 
difficult if not impiacticahle to obtain with the same weight of 
metal fiom moat Biitish brands. In order to produce the chilling 
eflect a caat iron ring is imbedded in the sand mould so as to eiu- 
biMCc the circunifcrence of the wheel to be cast ; the metal is con- 
scqiiently rapidly solidified in contact with the iron ring, the 
A ])oitiou .solidified as white iron, penetrating inwaiils 
some O'/y inch. It is found that confining the chill to the middle 
portion of the outer circumference only, and not communicating it 
to the entire ilinge and the opposite outer poiiiion of the cxtciiial 
surface, gives gro.Uer strength without diminishing the resistance 
to uc.ir; this is etiected by narrowing the cast iron chilling ring. 

Cftsliiif/ wuW P;Y.^SK7•(^.—Du^ing tbe solidification of 
iron, and especially of steel, after rnuniug into moulds, 
bubbles of gas nre often extruded, causing the substances 
to become^ vesicular and honeycombed, especially at the 
upper pnrtioa ; the gas thus evolved from Bessemer metal 
was found by Bessemer and Henry to be almost entirely 


has recently made some interesting observations on the 
vaiialioii in the volume occupied by a given mass of molten cast iion 
during solidification .md stibseqneiit cooling; see Journal I. and S. 
InsLf 1S70, 41 S. aTitl ISSO. 


Other methods of nrriviug at the same end have been also 
suggested, the pressure being deiived either from the admission of 
high pressure steam on the top of the ingot mould, or by the gene- 
ration of gases by the heat of the metal introduced on some chemi- 
cal composition in the upper part of the closed mould ; thus by 
cmploj-inga mLxturtj of liitre and coal dust, tlie mould being closed 
by a screw plug and strongly bound round to sti-engthen it, a high 
jwessui'e can he excited, legulated by varying the amount of mix- 
ture used in the first instance. A desciiption of the steam process 
as employed at the Edgar Thomson "Woiks, Pittsburg, is given by 
II. K. Jones in the Journal L and S. InsLy 1879, 477 ; it appears 
to bo simple and inexpensive as compaivd with the AVhitwoith 
hydraulic arrangements, but gcuciatcs far less pressure,® Whitworth 
steel being compressed b}^ forces up to 6 to 9 tons per square inch ; 
increasing the piessuve np to 20 tons produces little or no, further 
effect, but, caitcris x^ctrihus, the ductility of the compressed metal 
inci eases 'with the x)ressure used wlien below some 6 tons per square 
inch. According to Euverte, no pmcticall}' valuable results were 
obtained at Terre Koire nor at St Etienne by the application of 
intense iwessnrc to the open-hearth steels there made, — indicating 
probably that the renioval of gas bubbles effected by Wliitworth’s- 
opemtion in crucible steel is accom]dishGd chemically in soft 
so-called steels of low carbonization made with silico-manganeisen. 

The modics operandi of pressure in consolidating stem during 
casting appears from Bessemer's observations as to the more coj)ioiis 
evolution of gas on diminishing pressure to bo simjdy the appli- 
cation of the well-known law of inci eased solubility of gas iu any 
given medium with increased jnessure; under high pressure the fluid 
me ta^l retains the gas dissolved just as soda water does the carbon 
I dioxide whilst it remains in bottle; but, just as effervescence is jn'o- 
duced in this latter case as soon as the pressui'e is iclieved, so in the 
case of steel Avould gas bubbles appear under the oi^inary prcssuie 
which would not have been developed under hi"h pressum. It 
IS, however, somewhat diflicult to understand why steel should 
retain h3*drogen and carbon oxide dissolved when at a high tem- 
perature and perfectly fluid, and should extnide it on cooling some- 
what and when just on the point of solidifying ; but the pheno- 
menon is not an isolated one, fused silver holiavmg in precisely’ the 
same way towai’ds oxygen, and thus giving rise to the well-known 
“ spitting * of silver during solidification. The function of silicon 
111 preventing the extrusion of gas may he ascribed either to its com- 
municating the physical peculiaiity' to the steel of dissolving ns much 


- Muller has recently found hydrogen to be the chief constituent of 
the gases contained in the bubbles found in ordinary' solid cast steels 
along with nitrogen, and much smnllor quantities of carbon oxide than 
those found by Henry', 

® Eecent experiments made in England with Bessemer ingots have 
indicated that no appreciable diminution in honeycombing is brought 
about by the use of steam at only 40 or 50 lb ]>ressure per square inch. 
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large portion of the circle covered by it cannot be used for inning 
ingots into moulds, being occupied by the converters ; in most 
American works the two converters are placed side by side, so as to 
leave a larger space for the casting bed when the metal is not used 
direct from the blast furnace* A range of cupolas is fitted up at a 
convenient distance, some larger for melting the pig, some smaller 
for the spiegeleisen ; the molten metal is either run out from these 
direct into one or other of the converters through a shoot or gutter 
of iron lined mth fireclay and sand, or is tapped into an intermedi- 
ate collecting ladle, and when the ret^uisito (quantity is collected run 
rapidly into the converter either by “tipping” the ladle over so 
that the jnetal runs out together with some Ettle amount of slag 
floating on its surface, or by means of a tapping hole at the bottom. 
This latter arrangement allows the charging of the converter to be 
more quickly effected ; when the iron is tapped directly from the 
blast furnace into the converter by means of an intermediate ladle, 
the cupolas are of course unnecessary, save those for molting the 
spiegeleisen. The blast is generated by an ordinaiy blowing engine, 
but at a considerably greater pressure tlian that used for blast fur- 
naces, 20, 25, and even 30 lb per square inch pressure being 
employed. The casting ladle into which the contents of the con- 
verters are emptied by tilting them up sufficiently when the opera- 
tion is finished is a laige iron bucket lined with clay with a hde at 
the bottom filled up with a perforated firebrick, into which fits a 
stopper consisting of a stout iron rod covered with a thick fireclay 
tube to protect the rod fh>m the fused steel ; when the ladle is full 
of molten metal, and the hole is closed by the stopper, the ladle is 
swung round by means of a crane over the ingot moulds (of cast 
iron) ; the stopper is then lifted, when the fused steel runs out, the 
scoriiB floating on the top of the metal being thus retained and pure 
steel only poured. Sounder ingots are obtained by running the 
metal into a cavity communicating by firebrick tubes “with the 
bottoms of the moulds, so as to lul them from below, than by 
filling them from above directly. Detailed descriptions of the plant 
employed in various first-class American Bessemer works are given 

Holley and Lenox Smith in a series of articles in Ihigiiiicering, 
1877 and following years. 

The mode of carr 3 ^ng out the operation is briefly as follows : — 
the charge of pig iron being run into the converter, this is swung 
back into the vertical position, the blast being automatically turned 
on in so doing ; when the blowing Is at an end, the converter is 
turned into a nearly horizontal position, the blast being thereby 
shut off ; a weighed quantify of fused spie^deisen is then run in, 
and the total contents of the convertor forthwith poured into the cast- 
ing ladle ; formerly the converter was erected for a few seconds and 
the blast blown through to mix the spiegeleisen and blown metal, 
but that is now found to be unnecessary. The ingots are finally 
reheated and passed through the rolling mills after forging so as to 
reduce tliem to rails, bars, plates, &c., as required, the machinery 
for this purpose being identical in character mth that employed for 
malleable iron (§ 25). 

The following analyses illustrate the general composition of 
“ Bessemer steel ” as made in different European countries, the first 
two specimens being prepared by Bessemer’s original process (witli- 
out addition of spiegeleisen, § 27), and the others by the Bessemer- 
Mushet combination process (from report of E. Bmsewitz .to the 
Swedish iron office, Jem^-Kontorets Annalcr^ 1871, 199). 
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ibe composition of the slag are given 


37. The Basic Process , — On attentively examining the 
history of the puddling process, especially the improve- 
ment effected by Rogers in substituting bottoms of iron 
coated with fettling of iron oxide for the sand bottoms 
originally used by Oort, and also the various experi- 
ments that have been made during the last dozen years 
or so both on puddling by machinery and refining and 
purifying iron, the general conclusion dedncible seems to 
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be^ that when phosphorized metal is in presence of iron 
oxide in a fnsed state, or of a melted mixture of iron oxide 
and ferrous silicate containing an amount of the latter not 
above a certain limit, the tendency of the phosphorus is 
to become oxidized and converted into phosphate, which 
separates in the cinder, leaving a purer iron ; whilst on 
the other hand if the cinder is mainly silicate, especially of 
the metasilicate or "acid” type (RgO, SiOg), the tendency 
is rather the other way, part of the metallic iron becoming 
oxidized whilst the phosphate is reduced, thus communi- 
cating phosphorus to the remaining iron.^ Accordingly, 
in the modern ordinary puddling process, especially when 
machine puddling and regular mechanical agitation are 
substituted for hand labour, and when plenty of fettling 
of ferric oxide (not largely silicious) is employed, and in 
Bell’s and Krupp’s purification processes, phosphorus is 
largely removed from the pig ; whilst on the other hand in 
the older method of puddling on sand bottoms and in the 
ordinary Bessemer blowing process the first action of the 
oxygen of the blast is concentrated rather on the silicon 
than on the iron (at least so far as the ultimate chemical 
change is concerned), and in consequence a highly silicious 
cinder results, so that removal of phosphorus by oxidation 
becomes impracticable ; this result, moreover, is intensified 
by the nature of the lining material (ganister) used for the 
converters; similarly, in the Heaton process phosphorus is 
sometimes removed to a considerable extent and sometimes 
not, according as the soda produced by the decomposition of 
the nitrate and the iron oxide formed modify the character 
of the slag produced by the oxidation of the silicon and 
formation of silicates, rendering it of an “ acid ” or " basic ” 
silicious character. Again, according to Biley, when the 
whole of the iron is reduced in the blast furnace, so that the 
cinder contains none, or practically none, the pig contains 
all the phosphorus present; bat if the cinder contains 
unreduced iron to any extent, it also retains a proportionate 
amount of phosphorus, being then much more basic. The 
temperature also seems somewhat to influence the reaction 
of iron oxide on phosphorus and of iron on phosphate ; the 
higher the temperature the more pronounced apparently is 
the tendency of the metal to retain phosphorus, i.e., the 
less is the tendency of the phosphorus to oxidize and separate 
from the metal. Guided by these considerations, Snelus 
took out a patent in 1872® for the use of lime or limestone 

^ An instructive experiment on this point hasheen made by Pourcel. 
A quantity of metal (3 tons) containing 2 '5 per cent, of carbon and 0 '5 
of phosphorus was melted in a Siemens-Martin hearth, the scorim 
removed, and the atmosphere made highly oxidizing (hot air alone 
passing); in fifteen minutes jets of carbon oxide were formed, and some 
of the silicon and iron was oxidized, forming a cinder containing no 
phosphorus. The bath was then heated up again and the cinder 
removed; and after some silico-manganeisen (10 per cent, silicon, 20 
per cent, manganese) had been added, the oxidation by air alone was 
proceeded with ; at fiist no carbon oxide was liberated (indicating the 
preferential oxidation of silicon), but after fifteen minutes more the 
jets reappeared ; the cinder now was found to contain phosphates, the 
percentag^e of phosphorus in the metal having become reduced to 0*35, 
indicating that the iron and manganese oxides formed, whilst partly 
reacting on carbon and chiefly on silicon, nevertheless to some extent 
attacked the phosphorus. Tlie atmosphere was now made much less 
powerfully oxidizing by turning on the gas supply us usual ; in fifteen 
minutes the pliospboms had disappeared from the cinder, and was 
wholly taken up again by the iron, which now contained 0 *50 per cent, 
as at first, — showing that prolonged contact with the silicious cinder 
enabled metallic iron (containing more or less carbon) to reduce the 
phosphate of this cinder, thus inverting the operation effected during 
the rapid oxidation of iron set up in the first part of the experiment. 

® The idea of employing calcareous and other basic linings to fur- 
naces used for the purification of iron by methods other than the 
pneumatic process of Bessemer is of consider.ibly older date than 1872 ; 
thus such substances were used years ago by Siemens and Chntelier in 
the earliest experiments on the open-hearth process (§ 39), bauxite 
being extensively employed then, and also in Siemens’s subsequent 
direct precipitation process. The use of lime in puddling has often 
been tried as an addition to the fettling, whilst in the Siemens ore 
process limestone is usually added ns a flux. 

^HX. — — 
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\Nith the Icttciing Jone in some differently colouied enamel, 
modification or this class of coating has been recently inti oducecl 
by Dode, metallic platinum being mixed tritli the enamelling com 
position so as to “platinize" the metal and thus add to the dura 
bility ; according to the inventor, the comparatively high price of 
platinum does not interfere with the applicability of the process, one 
platiiiizinrr aj>plicatioTi costing no more than three coats of good 
paint, and onh' about a tenth of the expense of nickelizing. 

X. Statistics of the Irox axd Steeii Maxufactuee. 

d6. — The following data are abridged from the Joxmial 
of (he Iron and Steel 1880. 

Prof/rdto/i of Iron Ore in different Countries {in Thousands of Tons). 
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Production of Pig iron and Steel in different Countries 
(I'a Thousands of Tons). 
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Position Of Pig Iron Trade. 
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The following table, abridged from Hunt’s Mineral 
tatistics of the hnited Kingdom^ illustrates the gradual 
icrease of the pig iron manufacture in Great Britain 
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r table, abridged from the Statistical Jieport 

of the British Iron Trade Association^ gives compendiously 
a synoptical view of the iron and steel trade of the United 
Kingdom in, 1878 and 1879 ; 
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gas at the solidifying temperature as at tjje Uigher temperaturCj and 
consequently of preventing the separation of gas during solidiii* 
cation ; or else to its chemical reaction upon the dissolved carbon 
oxide forming particles of silica disseminated through the mass 
and setting free carbon, so that the metal containing less dissolved 
carbon oxide can thus retain more hydrogen ; experimental evi- 
dence is wanting finally to decide the question, but the latter view 
seems to be highly probable. 

io. Protection of Iron from Oxidation by Surface Appli- 
ances. — One of the greatest inconveniences in connexion 
with the use of iron and steel for constructive and general 
purposes is the tendency of the metal to oxidize and rust 
in the air under ordinary atmospheric conditions, i.e., in 
presence of free oxygen together with moistnre and small 
quantities of carbon dioxide (and in the case of the air of 
seaside places of saline spray, and in that of coal-consuming 
districts of sulphur acids, drc.). Highly polished iron can 
be kept in perfectly dry air without rusting at all ; and in 
contact with a solution of an alkali, such as caustic soda or 
ordinary carbonate of soda, the tendency to oxidize is far 
less than in simple spring water, sea-water, or moist air ; 
in certain cases this property may be utilized for the pre- 
servation of bright steel objects kept in stock, a coating of 
ordinary whitewash (chalk and water, or preferably mne 
and water) being brushed over them and allowed to dry 
on •, a similar coating of lime or whiting and oil is even 
more efficaciom, especially if the oil be a non-drying one, 
i.e., one that docs not spontaneously take up oxygen and 
become more or less acidified. Protective coatings of paints 
of various kinds — tar, melted pitch, »fcc. — are generally 
applied to the exterior of large iron constructions, such as 
bridges, pillars,- girders, rainwater spouts and conduits, 
railings, and the like ; the function of these is more 
mechanical than chemical, the coating simply preventing 
the metal from coming in contact with the oxidizing 
medium ; but in some of the paints used the basic character 
of certain, of the materials probably also diminishes the 
tendency to oxidation. In certain cases the corrosion of 
iron can be diminished by placing a more active metal in 
contact with it (r.y., zinc), so that by a galvanic action the 
oxidation is largely limited to the zinc ; by causing the 
surface of the iron to be closely adherent to the protect- 
ing zinc coating (by dipping the brightened metal in fused 
zinc), a sort of permanent metallic paint coating is obtained, 
which acts as a preservative in the threefold manner of 
mechanically preventing contact with air, of galvanically 
confining the oxidation to the zinc, and of chemically 
causing the iron to be coated with a basic film of zinc 
oxide (when the zinc has become slightly oxidized). 

ilany other metallic protective coatings can be similarly applied. 
Of these the most frequently employed is tin, forming ordinajy 
‘‘ tinplate,” the manufacture of which dates back a considerable 
length of time. Other coatings can also be applied by means of 
electricity,^ at least to small articles ; electro-coppered iron goods 
and nickelized steel articles thus prepared are now frequently manu- 
factured. ^ 1 J 

It has long been noticed that iron bars, plates, &c., from the 
forge or rolhn" mill are coated externally witli a film of magnetic 
oxide formed by the action of the air on the heated metal ; during 
rolhng this film becomes somewhat thick and peels oB*, forming 
• . ™ul*scaie ; when the film is but thin and is closely adherent, 
knou'n that the metal does not rust so readily -at 
tl^ thus covered up witli a protective coating as at points 
where this coating is removed. Similai’ly it has been long known 
that certain mitural forms of magnetic oxide of iron, and in parti- 
cular the iron sands ** of New Zealand, Canada, and elsewhere 
possess the po^ye^ of resisting' the rusting action of sea-water and 
atmospheric a^ conjoined. The idea oi purposely coating iron 
articles with a film of magnetic oxide prepared in such a wa\' as to 
resist to the greatest possible extent natural peroxidation, and so 
do.jely adherent to the underlying metal as not to be readily de- 
tached by ordinary usage, has accordingly been successfully carried 
out in practice by more than one person. Barjf^s process for pro- 
ducing such a coating is based on the reaction occurring between 
iron and steam at moderately elevated tenipemtures viz ” 

3Fe+ 4 H. 0 -Fe 3044 - 4 H„, * , 

hydrogen and magnetic oxide being produced ; the articles to be 
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protected, having first been worked into sliapc, arc placed inside 
a large muffle or chamber of brick heated to a suitable temperature 
(400® to 600® C.), and subjected to the action of superheated steam 
for a period of from five to ten hours according to the thickness of 
the coating required. Boxcefs prot^ess consists in the exposure of 
the iron articles to be protected to the action of air and carbon 
dioxide in a chamber or retort heated externally and capable of being 
closed air-tight ; when hot, air is blown in from time to time so as to 
produce a thin coating of oxide on the surface. A modification of 
the process consists in alternately oxidizing and reducing the sur- 
face, the fuel being burnt inside the chamber ; heated air, in excess 
of that requisite for the combustion, is introduced, and the surface 
oxidized, so that the outer film is peroxide, magnetic oxide under- 
lying ; iy shutting olf the air supply for a short time the peroxide 
is reduced and a uniform film of adherent magnetic oxide produced. 
Both processes can be so worked as to give a highly protective 
coating to the iron, so that the articles treated ^rill resist ordinary 
atmospheric influences for long periods of time. The cliief weak 
point in each case (excluding the question of cost) is tliat it is 
impossible to appljr any amount of force to the treated articles with- 
.out cracking or stripping off chips of the coating, so that protected 
iron articles cannot fio hammered, rivetted together, bent, orothei*^ 
wise subjected to mechanical strains, but must be worked to the 
dimensions and shape (however large) that are ultimately required 
before treatment : hence the processes become too 'cosily for large 
girders, &c. 

Tixi and Tcnic Plates. — In order to protect thin iron plates from 
oxidation and to enable them to be readily soldered together so as 
to nianufactuio the numerous articles in ordinary use made by the 
^'whitesmith*’ or "tin-man,” they are coated over with a closely 
adherent layer of metallic tin, forming tinplate ; when instead of 
pure tin an alloy of tin and lead is used as a protective coating, the 
product is known as tcmeplate. The charcoal plates (§ 23) prepared 
from a good quality of iron used for the tinning process and pro- 
perly annealed are thorouglily scoured uith sand and water and 
"pickled” in dilute sulidiuric acid altemiitely until perfectly clean 
and bright ; they are then washed and immersed in a pan full of 
molted grease until all adherent water has boiled away, and dipped 
into a bath of melted tin (covered with grease to prevent oxidation) 
wliich adheres to the surface more or less comjiletely ; the first bath 
is of less pure tin tlian tliat contained in a second into which the 
plate is furtlier dipped so as to complete the coating ; the plate is 
then taken out, and wiped with a hempen rubber to remove super- 
fluous tin and make sure that the surface is completely covered, and 
dipped for a tliird time into another bath, after which it is placed 
in a grease bath of tallow and palm oil at a moderately high tem- 
perature, so tliat tlio surplus tin may run ofi’, and tlien into a cooler 
grease bath to avoid too sudden chilling, which ivould imjiair the 
lace of the coating, and finally taken out and cooled in the air. As 
the tin in the tliird bath becomes alloyed with iron from tlie opera- 
tion, it is removed into the second, fresh jiure tin being used 
instead ; similarly the metal from No. 2 bath is by ami by removed 
to suppl}^ the first one, so that the jilate is covered with less and 
less ferruginous tin successively as it passes throngli the tlnee 
baths. For terne plates the process is much the same, only an alloy 
of about half tin and half lead is used instead of 2 >ure tin ; in con- 
sequence, the surface produced is not so brilliant. 

^When tin plates arc partially etched by dilute aqua fortis mixed 
with common salt or sal ammoniac, they acquire a jicculiar spangled 
appearance, owing to the dissolving away of adheient tin, leaving 
beliind a less readily attacked crj’stalline tin-iron alloy ; the 
"moiree metallique*’ thus prepared, after varnishing to prevent 
oxidation, is frequently used for ornamental ]mrposes. » 

Galvanized Iron.-— When jierfectly cleansed iron is immersed in 
melted zinc instead of tin, the zinc adheres to the surface just as tin 
does in the tinplate manufacture, forming "galvanized iron,** the 
name being derived from the circumstance that the coating is analo- 
gous to that producible by electrical means. Norwood and Eogers 
apply a thin coating of metallic tin to the iron before dipping it in 
the zinc bath, by imtting in a wooden taik alteniately granulated 
zinc and the cleaned iron plates, the tank containing a dilute 
solution of chloride of tin, so that the tin is deposited by a kind ot 
galvanic action. 

By the oifiinary processes of electro 2 >lating manufactured iron and 
steel goods can be covered over with protective coatings of other 
metals, notably copper and nickel. Similarly by various processes 
silver and gold coatings can be laid on, especially by means of the 
application of mercurial solutions of the precious metals (water aid- 
ing), the mercury being volatilized bj^’lieat and tbe residual gold or 
silver made more adherent by burnishing, the process being repeated 
several times if necessary, " Pyrosilver ” goods are prepared by 
heating the silvered steel whereby the silver sinks, as it wexe, into 
the metal ; successive coatings are then ajjplied and " burnt in, 
until the sinkage ceases ; in this way a coating is obtamed not 
readily detachaMe. by wear and tear. Protective coatings of various 
forms of enamel are often employed for various classes of iron goods, 
more especially advertisement boards, i.e., sheets of enamelled iron 
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First of all, it is of marked benefit in tne spanwiui*i ux 
females, which is often accompanied by a faint greenish or yeUowisli 
discoloration of the skin. Chlorosis is the name usually giv^ to 
this condition. Here iron almost unfailingly though slowly 
removes the pallor, breathlessness, and palpitation^ increases 
and physical vigour, and restores the uterine funcnons, here 
the blood has been impoverished by hajmonhages, want of proper 
food, or exposiue to bad hygienic conditions, iron rarely Ms to 
improve its character, provided the causes of such impovenshment 
aie removed. In convalescence from many illnesses, iron is em- 
plove J ivith advantage, and it aids recovery from such constitutional 
diseases as rickets and scrofula by its restorative effect on the blood, 
sometimes too in svphUitic cachexia it is of service.^ On the other 
hand, in the obscure disease called pernicious ancemia, the cause of 
which is so far unknown, but in which the deficiency ofhajnioglobin 
is extreme, iron is rarely even of temporary service-^ It is generally 
useless too in the spaiiesinia attendant on advancing consumption 
wheie the temperature is high; some physicians indeed hold that 
in such cases it is injurious, because it increases temperature. In 
chronic diseases leading to spanjemia, where the cause of the poverty 
of blood is continuously present, iron is often of but little sendee. 
Such is the case in cancer and most of those emaciating ailments 
which tend naturallj' to a lethal termination. But in valvular 
^sease of the heart, iron though not curative often helps to prolong 
life and relieve suffering, for oy enriching the blood it spares the 
heart some of its labour, and at the same time strengthens the 
cardiac walls. In Bright’s disease too, which is often accompanied 
with bloodlessness, iron is a most valuable mediciue in prolonging 
life even though incapable of saving it. 

Hitherto we have spoken of iron only in its capacity of a 
stiengthening agent acting through its power of stimulating the 
production of Iiffiinoglobin, but it may be beneficial in other ways- 
It is supposed to augment the production in the blood of that 
active oxydizing agent ozone, but of this we have little or no proof ; 
there is, however, considerable piobability that the iiou which exists 
as an albuminate in the blood seium has some direct tonic effect 
on the tisbues through which it circulates ; and the astringent pre- 
paiations, such as the sulphate, are most effective in bracing the 
gastro-intestmal mucous membrane whei\ it is relaxed. 

Iron is of use in some diseases of special organs and systems, 
paitly perhaps fiom its general tonic effect, but in part" too no 
doubt from some local nutritive action which it has. In neuralgia, 
for example, it is sometimes curative, more certainly so, however, 
if combined with quinine. In chorea, or St Yitus’s dance, too, it 
is of value, especially when combined with arsenic. On the digestive 
oigans chalybeates have at times a good effect, some forms of dys- 
pepsia and diarrhcea being favourably influenced by them, lion 
too is of service often in the nocturnal incontinence of children, 
and is often ^veu ns an emmenagogue. In gout, plethora, and 
most febrile auraents, the administration of iron is usuallv held to 

injurious, but in erysipelas the administration of half drachm 
doses of the tincture of the percliloride of iron everv four hours has 
been hidily lauded, and Dr Russell Rejmolds advwiates the use of 
similar doses in acute iheumatisms. Iron is valued for the astrin- I 
gent effects of some of its preparations on pai‘ts with which they 
cunie in contact, as ivell as for its good eflects on the blood and 
vaiioiis organs after ingestion. 

The tincture of pei chloride of iron is used as a styptic to stop 
bleeding from the gums or from leech bites, or other slight hasmor- 
rhages. Sometimes too it is of service Ipcally applied in bleeding 
of a more serious chaiacter, hut it is a strong iiritant to the parts 
itn which it comes in contact. One part of the tincture of the 
percliloride mi.xcd with thioe of water is sometimes injected up the 
nostril to check pemistent nose bleeding. Lint moistened with 
1 ^ for the same purpose. For 

after confinement, the plan introduced by Dr 

S frcmiolHv folln? P^^hloride of iron into the ntems 

V*® Sreatest advantage. The perchloridc 
toniopl. maybe given to check hsemoiThage from the 

-tomach, and these salts have likewise been used to decrease the 
dischaige in goiioirhoea and leucorrhaa. The local application of 
the tinctnrc of perchlondc of iron in diphtheiia has been hi"lilv 
tecommended, and a very dilute solution is sometimes uscK'l 
1 octal injection to destroy thread-worms 

As a medicine iron is used in many foims and combinations, and 

The arc desciibcd in the British 

1 ho metal itself, Imely divided, is often administered in 1 or 2 
fn/n * fenum redactnm the prepaiatioii is called,— and 

loretif;. s are inside of it, each containing l grain of reduced iron 
Ihc viunm fern or solution of iron in wine is probablvtlie most 
unuient of all iron picpamtions. Of the omL! till p/ro^L^^^^^ 
the magnetic oxide aic ofiicinal. The former nas in early times 
known under tlie name of saffron or crocus of iron, and wa^ much 
uscsl , hut now more soluble preparations of iron are usually pre- 
s-enbed. Recently precipitated peroxide in a moist condition is one 


of the best antidotes for arsenical poisoning if given in quarter to 
half ounce doses. The carbonates ot iron reailily pdergo oxidation 
unless mixed with sugar, which therefore enteis into all the jihar- 
inacopceial preparations of iron, the saccharated caibonatc of iron, 
the piU of tRe carbonate of iron, and the compoiind iron mixture. 


lauiu tiuiiw, tuc V.*»***WN# ... ...... .—y 

which are given in 5 to 10 grain doses, the former too in tlie lorm 
of wine (vinum ferri citratis). The combination of citrate of iron 
and quinine is an exceedingly valuable preparation, and is given in 
3 to 5 grain doses. The acetate of iron is somcwdiat astringent, 
but, though officinal, is very rarely used. Tlie sulphate and per^ 
chloride of iron are powerful astringents, constricting the tissues 
with which they come in contact- Several preparations of these 
salts are officinal. Their use as local a 2 >plications has been alluded 
to ; internally they are given instead of the non-astringent chaly- 
beates, when a tissue-bracing as well as a blood-rc&toring effect is 
desirei They are more constipating than the non-astringent chaly- 
beates, The 5ose of the solution and tincture of percliloride of iron 
is from 5 to 20 minims. The sulphate is pven in 1 to 3 ^ain 
doses. Iodide of iron, in the fonn of pill or siTup, is specially 
used in cases of struma. The phosphate of iron and its symp are 
of the greatest value when given to weakl}* and rickety children. 

All the above-named iron medicines are officinal. Of those not 
mentioned in the PJiarmacop<e 2 aj tw*o onh* need be alluded to — solu- 
tion of dialysed iron, which of all preparations is perhaps the least 
liable to disagree with the stomach, and solution of the magnetic 
phosphate of iron in citric acid, commonly known as Lightfoot’s 
steel, one of the most agreeable of the acid solutions of iron. 

Many mineral ivaters contain iron. In most it exists as a car- 
bonate, but in one of the sjuiugs at Harrogate as chloride. Chaly- 
beate waters are in suitable cases the most effective of blood tonics. 

Ingestion of iron in all forms causes the stools to become black. 
Tins arises from the fact that, when iron is taken, but little is ab- 
sorbed ; the rest passing into the intestinal canal is converted into 
the black sulpliide by the sulphuretted liydrogen present there. 
Tlie discoloration is devoid of all significance. The evil effect of 
iron preparations on the teeth lias been much exaggerated. The 
acid chalybeates, if taken in a concentrated form, may indeed do 
hann, and all iron medicines tend to blacken tlie teetli somewhat, 
but by washing the mouth out with water after taking them the 
possibility of injury is leadily prevented. (D. J. I^.) 

IKOlf MASK. The iilan in the Iron Mask is the name 
by which a French state prisoner, whose identity has given 
rise to much curious inquiry, is universally known. The 
facts established by contemporaneous evidence respecting 
this mysterious personage, who died in 1703, were, until a 
modern writer largely added to them, neither numerous 
nor of very great importance.^ Enough indeed is related 

^ Dujunca, the chief turnkey of tlie Bastille, whose register has for- 
tunately been preserved, gives us this accoimt of the captive: — “Oii 
Thursday, the 18th September 169S, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, M. Saint Mars, the governor, arrived at the Bastille for the first 
time from the islands of Salute ^larguerile and Sainte Honnat. He 
brought with him in his own litter an ancient prisoner formerly under 
his care at Pignerol, and whose name remains untold. Tiiis prisoner 
was always kept masked, and was at first lodged in the Basini^ 
tower. ... I conducted him afterwards to the Beriandiere tower, and 
put him in a room, which, by order of M. de Saint Mara, I had fur- 
nished before his arrival.” A letter of M. de Formanoir, a grand- 
nephew of Saint Mars, furnishes the follouiug details : — *• In 1698 M. 
de Smnt Mars exchanged the governorship of the islands for that of the 
Bastille. "When he set off to enter on his new office he stayed with his 
prisoner for a short time at Palteau, his estate. The Mask arrived in 
i a litter which preceded that of M. de Saint ^^lars ; they were accom- 
I panied by several tiien on horseback. The peasants went cut to meet 
their seignenr. ^ M. de Saint Alars took his meals with his prisoner, 
n ho sat with his back towards the windows of the i com, which looked 
into the court-yard. The peasants of whom I made enquiry could not 
see if he had liis mask on when eating ; but they observed that M. de 
Saint Mars, who sat opposite to him at table, had a pair of jnstols 
beside his plate. The}* were attended by a single valet only, Antoine 
Rn, who^ took away the dishes set down to him in an antechamber, 
haying first carefully shut the door of the dining-room. When the* 
prisoner ^cros*«ed the court-yard a black mask was always on his face.” 
Dnjunca’s journal contains this entry respecting the death of the se- 
cluded prisoner, who, it may be added, was named M. de Marchiel ** 
in the Bastille register:— ‘‘ On Monday, the IPth of ICovcmher 1703, 
the unknown prisoner, who had cpntinually worn a black velvet mask, 
and^wliom M. de Saint Mars had brought with him from the island 
of Sainte Matgnerite/died to-day at about ten o’clock in the evening, 
having been yesterday taken slightly ill. He had been a long time in 
M. de Saint !Mars*s hands, and his illness was exceedingly trifling.” 
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to show that even m his lifetime the veiled prisoner had j 
become an object 'of curious mysteiy. Other instances ' 
occur, however, of captivity under like conditions; and 
njthing in the treatment of the Mask proves that he nas 
a personase of rank and importance, ft has been indisput- 
ably shown that it was no uncommon practice, especially in 
the* reirm of Louis XIV,, to isolate human beings and keep 
them immured, their very features being carefully hidden, 
and that the victims were persons of all conditions 
Thouuh one or two efforts had been prei iously made to find 
o'lt the name of the unknown prisoner, Voltaire was the 
first writer of note to give form and life to the \ague tradi- 
tions that had been current about the ilask ; and we may 
probably ascribe to his suggestive account the increased im- 
portance which since his tune the subject ha® been supposed 
to possess In his Aoe of LouU XIV. the historian hinted 
that the ilask was a person of high rank ; and he graphic- 
allv described how this my=terions being endeavoured to 
commune with the outer 'world by throning out, on the 
shore of Sainte Marguerite, from the grated window of his 
bloomy dunaeon. a piece of fine linen, and a silver plate, 
on which he had traced «ome strange characteis to reveal 
a horrible tale of misfortune. This work was published 
in 1751, nearly fifty years after the death of the Mask ; and 
from this time the ’problem who he was has been investi- 
gated with no little diligence. The editor of the Philosophic 
I)Hio,im-t/ suczested that he was an illegitimate son of 
Anne of .Wm, born in 162G : and in 1790 he was identi 
ficd, in the Mt'tnoirs of Cnrdinnl Pichelien with a supposed 
twin brother of Louis Xn'., put ont of the way by the 
great Cardinal to avoid the ills of a disputed succession. 
As early as 1745 the Mask was said, by an anonymous 
writer, to have been the count of Vcrmandois, one of the 
bastards of Louis XIV. ; in 1759 M, Lagrange Chancel 
endeavoured to prove that he was the duke of Beaufort, a 
hero of the Fronde ; a few years afterwards M. St Foix con- 
jectured that he was the duke of Jlonmouth, the English 
pretender of 16S5 ; and others have laboured to show that 
he was either a son of the Protector Cromwell, or Fouquet, 
the minister of Louis XH^., or Avcdick, the Armenian 
patriarch, whose treacherous imprisonment by the am- 
bassador of France was one of the worst acts of that un- 
scrupulous king. The claim, finally, of Ercolo Mattioli, a 
diplomatic agent of the duke of Slantua, was put forward 
in 1770, and since that time has found zealous advocates 
in MM. Eonx-FaziUac, Delort, Topin, and in the late Lord 
Dover ; indeed, until lately it wus generally thought that 
Mattioli was the mysterious captive. 

Tli** claims, hovTP'icr, of non<* of these can stand the test of the 
seaiching inoniri' which recent discoveries have made possible. 
Toltaire does not inform us who the Ma^k was ; his hint that he 
was an evalted wreonage is at variance with a remark of his on the 
same subject in a later work : and as for the tale of the attempte 
made hv the Jl'sk to divulge his name and fate, these has e been 
traced to a Huguenot pastor, imprisoned in the islands ot oainte 
Jlarguerite tfiiere is no evidi-nce that the child 

of Anne of Austria, or the twin brother of I.. 0 UIS Xn . eicr 
emsted Fouquet died in lOSO, the count of A ermandois in 1683, 
and the duke of Beaufort in 1659 ; 'ionmouth fell under the a\c 
of the headsman; Ascdick w.as not impnconed until l/Oo Jue 
case made on behalf of Mattioli also breaks down when carefullj 
sifted Mattioli was certainly impn'oned at Pignerol, and that lor 
a considerable time ; he was aho long under the care of Saint .wars, 
and he was detained at the Samte Maiguirites, in the enstodj of 
?h“mI?aiTtr. But on the other hand*the Mask is never named 
in the numerous documpnts that refer to him ; he was certainly 
imniisoned at Eviles ; and he 'ivas brought from the Sainte ilar- 
enkmthe BastiUe; whe^s Mattiolfs name occn« 
in* cfildom in tlie correspondence of Saint Mars ; he cannot h 
traW to E«Ics ; and it is almost certain that he died at the Saint 

ilar^emes m 1604 identity of the unknoim * 

is 3L i a French staff officer 
1 mvesti'^ations have brought us pri haps very near 

the OTln&of the problem. He appears to have fully proved that 


the prisoner of 1698 — bevond question the mvstenous Slask — had 
for many j ears been guarded bj St Mars ; that he had long been 
knoivn as ‘* 3 onr ancient prisoner," '^your pmoner of twentj jears 
standing”; and that at the Sainte Marguent^s he ivas jealously 
watched with precautions nearly of tlie same kind as tho^sp aft»*r- 
wards taken at the Ba^dilJe- lie has shown, moreover, that this 
Ten pnsoner was, in 1687, removed to the Sainte Marguentes 
from Eviles, always under the eje of the «:ame jailer, and that, 
too, nith tlie care and spcrecj observed m the jouincj to the 
Bastille ; and, finally, he Las traced the captive to Pignerol, still 
in the hands of the relentless St Mars, where, in 1681, we find him 
designated as one of the “ two prisoners of the Lower Tov cr, ' 
apparently for some jears in confinement This pnsoner, too, 
IS neicr once named, which, as we haie seen, was the case with 
the Mask. On the whole it would seem that M Jung has C'stab- 
li^hed the idcntitj of the object of our search with this unknown 
pprson. He gops, however, a great deal further, and endeavours to 
hnd out the name and the history of the pnsoner of the Lower 
Tower of Pimerol. His theorj is that he was a cnminal who pro- 
bahlj plajcd a prominent part in one of the numerous poisoning 
plots which disgraced the reign of Louis XIT , and he idpiitifies 
him wath a Lorraine gentleman who seems to have belonged to a 
murderous band of conspirators against the life of the king, and 
V ho, being then arrested at Peronne, was lodged m the Bastille in 
1673, and thence talen, he makes out, to Pignerol His narratne 
abounds m interest, but he lias adduced no valid proof to connect 
the supposed prisoner captured at Peronne with the prisoner of 
1673 ; and he has not gi'ien us anythin" like evidence to as«:ociat€ 
this last-named person with either of the prisoners of the Lower 
Tower at Pj"nerol, or even to show that he reacted that fortrc'^ 
Besides, he has not ascertained the identitj of these two prisoners 
The mjsterj of the identity of the Mask thusitmains unsolved , 
but the field of inquiry has been greatlj narrowed, and further 
investigation mil not improbably discover this strange historical 
secret. 0'^ 0 M) 

lEONTON, the chief city of Lawrence count}, Ohio, 
is situated on the river Ohio, 142 miles south-east of 
Cincinnati. Occupying a central position in a productive 
mineral district, its chief industry, as its name suggests, v 
connected with iron. There are iron furnaces, rolling ana 
planing mills, and machine shops in the town ; and stoves, 
hollers, nails, and other iron goods are manufactured to 
a considerable and yearly increasing >alue. Ironton was 
founded in June 1849 by the Ohio Iron and Coal Comply, 
and received its city charter sixteen years later. The 
population in 1880 was 9000. 

IROIs-WOOD is the name applied to several kinds ot 
timber, the produce of trees from different parts of the 
tropics, and belonging to very different natural families 
Usually the wood is extremely hard, dense, and darlw- 
colonred, and sinks in viater. The true of 

the East Indies and Malay archipelago, of which anchors 
are often made, seems to he the Jfeirostderos lera ol 
Bumphius, a tree belonging to the f 

extensively used in China, Japan, and the 
Several species of Sidcrozylon (Sapotarese) also 
^ooi, Siderorylon cinereum or Bojmnnum. D C, beiii,, 
the bois de fer hlanc of Africa and Mauritius. 

^ s. T U the wroduce of Colubnna rcdinata 

f^rrumna Ad Br (Itlinvtnaccx)^ and of JOgiphila mar^ 
f ^ f'c'C TX (r^rteiwcca:) Irora ISt^rrodcndroa) tnflonni, 
kpr ot Martinique, Zovihozij. 
* ®hl (A /f (litf/aersil is the iron-wood of Jamaica, 



Of W est inaiau - - -- - Tavov in Btirmali lo 

wlds a variety of iron-wood which is us^cl r ^ produce 

Sake anchors for lai^ boats Ta^fXXnsVYfor mkmiri.^ 

blocks The Iitm-wood or l^^^^ani oS 

timber of the Amencan J ami Csc olj mm ferrea, 

fal«e iron-w ood 
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TRrJ^T'iTION is the systematic application of , 

]'.nd in order to promote present or prospective ^ege_tatmn. 
Water thu« u^cd for the general purpose of gromu.., r 
- which animals -and man have to 


in^reisin" the crops on 


IERIGt-^TION 

Tl,e Mxt point to n-Moh reference has been mode is 
the peenlior aqnatio or eemi-aqnatic netnre ol f “L”';* 
Plante which are grown by means of artificial watenn.. 
Rice is the chief example of .a plant of this kind ; a nee 
is proverhiil, and wherever nee is-^o^ m .China, 


enbti,., . en;;i;;a^ref 5d wa and at^ to. 

icc'rrdir.g to the particular end in new, Ae j j foj. harvesting. ^ 

The third reason for irrigating mentioned above is the 
d-terminm«r cause of nearly all the artificial watering of 
hnd in tenTpenite cKmates. It is not performed because 
the soil is dry and hot, for it is earned out mainly in the 
wettest and coldest months of the year. It is not performed 


T.wVo^ie urown', end the very divergent conditions of 

Lii ?!»d climate which have to be studied in 
countries. aSometimss the aart of imgatmn is i»ractised for 
the Vimi-!e.=t of .a!i reasons, to make up for the^ absence or 
irregular seasonal distribution of -nun or mr a local 

dcfiricncy of rainfall; sometimes ^a parU^^^^^^^ , --”to"be raised is of an essentially aquatic 

■ ' nature; for ordinaiy grasses and meadow habage only are 

v;atered. But it is performed that growth may be stimu- 
lated and fed, through certain agencies which the water 
brings to bear upon the vegetation in question. The 
DieadoTTS’Of England afford examples of^ this kind of irn- 
gation. These are, in some instances, of immemorial origin, 
and may, like those of the -Avon in Wiltshire and the Churn 
in Gloucestershire, be traceable back to Homan times. ^ 'In 
the early part of the present century the system received 


irrisratc-L because the plant is of an aquatic or semi 
nitare: sometimes lauds arc irrigated for the sake 
encouragement to early growth afforded by the warmth of 
the water, or for the sihe of the dissolved plant-food which 
it fanri'^iies ; and sometiniea the object is that tlm land 
may bo enriched and its level raised by means of the deposit 
from the water u^ed. 

In conridering the vast importance of wa.er to plant 
arowtb, it iiiU'tbe remembered that seeds must absorb a 


t5 of tL'^voung^p’OTtfSlne'^ still dependent : further Lveiopments, but at present there is some tendency 


Eimply of water in order that the transference of nutrients 
froHi the stores in the seed to the newly developed parts 
may proceed without interruption ; that soils which do 
not contain more than 5 to 9 per cent, of moisture will 
yield none of it to the plant, and tint when pcii low per- 
centage's of m'.ii.s:tnre are approached there is a constant 
.stni_''Ilo -often fatal to the plante-between the soil and 


matter suspended in the water is valuable and valued for 
its riclmess as manure, and for the actual increase which its 
deposition on the land makes to the height or level of.the 
country. In England this kind of irrigation is practised 
mainly in the estuary of the Humber. But wherever a 
decided deposition of fertilizing silt, day, or mud from 
- ’ there 


..(i, t comp .am d ■ ....... * , , - i* 

niedinni rd r n exceedinglj' weak aqueous solution of these i Nile ,in Egypt act, partly at least, in thm manner, 
.-ulnt'incc-s. which solution is indeed absorbed in such quanti- I their dissolved constituents (about 10 grains per, gallon) 
»;<■- that a .‘■inule plant of barlej' needs the passage tlirougb ' are perfectly insignificant when compared with those which 
it (luring the live months in whicli it occupies the ground 1 are suspended. ' . _ ... 

• if more than an imperial gallon of water. It should be | In addition to these various -kinds of irrfgatmn wiih 
.>b') temembertd that all vegetable produce when in a! ordinary water, there are several systems in which tow'ii 
gr.'iwirg stale contains an immense proportion of water, ' sewage is employed. These involve the introduction of 
often 7o to SO per cent., and sometimes as much as 92 to | many new and complex conditions, and may be .moia 
9<J p:r cent., the latter figures repre.=cnting the percentage conveniently considered under the heading Setvage. 
of wilcr in ttinup.s and watercrc.':? respectively. j It is the irrigation determined by the third of the fore- 

rrom all this it will be re.adily nnderptood that artificial , going reasons — water-meadow irrigation — that calls for 
Mippli'.-’J of wMter arc needed for vegetation in many dry i more particular notice here. The subject may be con- 
connfriC'S. .\n illu'-tration of this need prc.sents itself in I veniently treated in the following order: — quantity of 
:h. di?‘.ri..t w’liich compri'-es parts of the south of Spain, 1 water; quality of water; influence of mining refuse oii 


P<.n'!g il, ajsd Italy, including Sicily and Greece, Along 
7 no, v.hhb iurindes the ikditerraiioan coasts north 
of ihe region of Africa, with its currents of hot 

dr% '.xir fr<>m the Sahara, the annual rainfall may be as 
ii!;:h a^ oO inehc?, but the amount during the summer 
quttfr i'5 but I percent, of the whole. All the district 
.-r.:? T- fr./a; drouglit-, which are often ino.'st severe. Again, 
in^ I'.nny paii't of central and eastern Europe there are 
lao’ 1 In Moravia, Polanil, and parts of Bnsria, 
vlnr.' »he j early nainull h imuffirient— from 10 to 15 


water-meadows; grasses suitable for water - meadow’s ; 
changes in irrigated herbage; methods of irrigition, 'in* 
eluding (1) bedwork irrigation, (2) catchwork irrigation, 
(3) upward irrigation, and (4) warping; management ami 
advantages of water-meadows ; theory of irrigation of 
water-meadows. The article will close with-some account 
of irrigation in India, and in Italy, France, and Belgium, 
and t>f the history of irrigation. 


Before the systematic conversion of a tract info water- 
. _ .. __ , meadows can be safely determined on, care mu'^t be taken 

iiui". ' rrily. Hitre .jre aboat twice as many rainy days i to have good drainage, natural or artificial, a sufticicnt , 
its V* j-'ri a*! in ci^tein Enr'q'e, In very manv of these i supnlv of water, and water of cood riualitv. It might 


rd'ih — or arid C'Viv.trioi and districts there are remains 
ifzi tly in n:in-) of imp'irfu’it cncicnt irricration works: 


supply of water, and water of good quality, 
indeed have been thought that tlnirough drainage would 
be unnecessary, but it must be noted that porous subsoiiS 


.‘'■p'sir!. .'•iftlv, S?yr:‘t fr.niidi alamdanr examples of i or efiicient drains do not act nicrtily by carrying away 
nn i canaib for agricnltuml irrigation. In ! stagnant water w’bich would otherwise cool the earth, 
"'n’e part'* o: Per-h, Tndin. and China, ! inernst the surface, and retard plant growth. Th«y 
is: :• criipl'*yrd for the reasons given' can’ve the soil to perform the office of a filter. Thus the 


K.vrb and in 


s.K''.c: v.hric in Ikm ani rnuy other parte of America ; earth and the root.s of gra.'-.ses absorb the useful matters 
th.- (-{»• roily <>r irrc'.'nhr di-tiihuijon of 


o; a 


will 1 : ns d< 


ir: 't’.i.t irriuMti'iU w-t’:- of Inii. 


rain occurs, i not only from the water that pas.ses over it, but from that 
nrtlu r on to the very f which pTi'.=es through it. These fertilizing materials are 

found stored up in the soil ready for the use of the roots 
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of fche plants. Stagnation of water is inimical to tlie action 
of the roots, and does away with the advantageous processes 
of flowing and percolating currents. Some of the best 
water-meadows in Englapd have but a thin soil resting on 
gravel and flints, tliis constituting a most effectual system 
of natural drainage. The fall of the water supply must 
suffice for a fairly rapid current, say 10 inches or 1 foot 
in from 100 to 200 yards. If possible the water should 
be taken so far above the meadow’s as to have sufficient 
fall without damming up the river. If a dam bo abso- 
lutely necessary, care must be taken bo to build it as to 
secure the fields on both sides from possible inundation ; 
and it should be constructed substantially, for the cost 
of repairing accidents to a weak dam is very serious. 

Qnaniitjj of Water. — Even were the objects of irriga- 
tion always identical, the conditions under which it is 
carried on are so variable as to preclude calculations of ; 
quantity, ileve making up of necessaiy water in droughty 
seasons is one thing, protection against frost is another, 
while the addition of soil material is a third. Amongst 
causes of variation in the quantity of water needed will 
be its quality and temperature and rate of floiv, the 
climate, the season, the soil, the subsoil, the artificial 
drainage, the slope, tlie aspect, and the crop. In actual 
practice the amount of water varies from 300 gallons per 
acre in the hour to no less than 28,000 gallons. Wliere 
water is used, as in dry and hot countries, simply as 
water, less is generally needed than in cold, damp, and 
nortlierly climates, where the higher temperature and the 
action of the wrater as manure are of more consequence. 
But it is necessary to be thoroughly assured of a good 
supply of water before laying out a water-meadow. 
Except in a feiv places where unusual dryness of soil 
and climate indicate the employment of wviter, even in 
small quantity, merely to avoid the consequences of 
drought, irrigation works are not to be commenced upon 
a large area, if only a part can ever be efficiently 
watered. The engineer must not decide upon the plan 
till he lias gauged at different seasons the stream which 
has -to supply the water, and has ascertained the rain- 
collecting area available, and the rainfall of the district, 
as well ns the proportion of storable to percolating and 
evaporating w’ater. Reservoirs for storage, or for equaliz- 
ing the flow, are rarely resorted to in England ; but they 
are of absolute necessity in those countries in wdiich it is 
just when there is least w'ater that it is most wanted. It 
is by no means an injudicious plan before laying out a 
system of water-meadows, which is intended to be at all 
extensive, to prepare a small trial plot, to aid in determin- 
ing a number of questions relating to the nature and 
quantity of the water, the porosity of the soil, &c. 

Quality of Water. — The quality of the water employed 
for any of the purposes of irrigation is of much importance. 
Its dissolved and its suspended matters must both bo taken 
into account. Clear water is usually preferable for grass 
land, thick for arable land. If it is to be used for warping, 
or in any way for adding to the solid material of the 
irrigated land, then the nature and amount of the suspended 
material are necessarily of more importance than the 
character of the dissolved substances, provided the latter 
are not positively injurious. For use on ordinary water- 
meadows or on rice-fields, however, not only is veiy clear 
water often found to be perfectly efficient^ but water 
having no more than a few grains of dissolved matter 
per gallon answ’crs the purposes in view satisfactorily. 
Water from moors and peat-bogs or from gravel or ferru- 
ginous sandstone is generally of small utility so far as 
plant food is concerned. River water, especially that 
which has received town sewage, or the drainage of highly 
manured land, would naturally be considered most suitable 


for irrigation, but excellent results are obtained also with 
waters which are uncontaminated uitli manurial matters, 
and which contain but 8 or 10 grains per gallon of the 
usual dissolved constituents of spring water. Experienced 
English irrigators generally commend as suitable for water- 
meadows 'those streams in which fish and waterweeds 
abound. But the particular plants present in or near llic 
water-supply afford further indications of quant}’. Water- 
cress, sweetflag, flowering rush, several potamogetons water 
milfoil, water ranunculus, and the reedy sweet watergiass 
{Glyceria aqiiaticci) rank amongst the criteria of excellence. 
Less favourable signs are lurnished by such plants as 
Aritndo Bonax (in Germany), Cicutn virosa^ and Typha 
latifolia, uhich are found in stagnant and torpid waters. 
Water \shen it has been used for irrigation generally be- 
comes of less value for the same purpose. This occurs with 
clear water as well as with turbid, and obviously anscs 
mainly from the loss of plant food which occurs when water 
filters through or trickles over poor soil. By pa‘‘Smg over 
or through rich soil the w’ater may, however, actually bo 
enriched, just as clear water passed through a cliarcoal 
filter wliich has been long used becomes impure. It ha** 
been contended that irrigation water suffers no change in 
composition by use, since by evaporation of .a part of 
the pure water the dissolved matters in the remainder 
would be so increased as to make up for any matter^ 
removed. But it is forgotten that both the plant and tlie 
soil enjoy special powers of selective absorption, nliich 
remove and fix the better constituents of the water, and 
leave the less valuable. 

The Influence of Mining and other liefa^c — In some cf 
the districts of Devonshire and of Wales, m which the 


sloping sides of narrow valleys have been converted into 
small catch work irrigated meadows, the injurious efiects 
of water from mines have been most marked. A stranger 
visiting the district in early spring would notice, along 
the sides of a valley, a number of small irrigated fields. 
Some of the'«e, watered directly from little streams behind 
and above them, w’ould show grass of gieat luxuriance, 
especially close to the main and secondary earners Lut 
w’liere the river-water, contaminated by mining lefusc, had 
been used, the grass bordering the water-courses would 
show a sickly j’ellow tint, and be generally le-^s developed 
than the herbage of the rest of the field. This differenco 
between the fields irrigated by small local brooks and 
those watered by the river cannot be explained by any 
inferiority in the river water as river water; for above the 
entrance of the refuse from the firat mine it was every- 
thing that could be wished. But just below the place 
of enhance of the mine water the gra^^s on the toks 
looked as if it had been burnt up with vitnol, while in 
the stream itself not a vestige of a living waterweed could 

be detected. , , , - x i 

The injurious effects thus caused by the mine water liave 

led to its partial disuse for the purposes of irrigation. 
Some of the most profitable water-meadows are no longer 
irrigated: the herbage in these is now of inferior chnractci, 
and mosses and weeds, suppressed by total immcrj^wu, 
have reappeared, to the detiiment of the more va uablc 
.Trasses. Besides, there is. now no eorly feed. 
not before wanted, has now to be applied, and tJc 3 iel(J 
of gross is reduced in annual value by .>0^. to per 
acre. To get a fair growth of grass the plant-food ..hull 
the water formerly brought at little v” 

furnished by costly farmyard manure; and cien uitli tl . 

is'clear in the particular instance to which reference 
has been made thal water pumped from cepg mines ^ or 
used in dressing the ores is the origin of the mi U.,... 
Several changes in the composition of the w.'itci iiave bc-ii 
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found to occur in its passage tlirougli the mine. The 
original water lost much of its free carbonic acid gas ; 
its carbonates were converted into sulphates ; and it con- 
tained now the metals iron, manganese, cobalt, and alum- 
inium, all as sulphates, — hardly a trace of any of these 
metals being present in the uninjured water. And matters 
in suspension were found to be both more abundant and 
more injurious than matters in solution. They consisted 
chiefly of copper pyrites and iron pyrites, in a very fine 
state of division. According to their degree of fineness the 
pyritic particles which escape from the settling pits at the 
mines travel varying distances down the stream, and may 
even be detected several miles below, both in the mud of 
the bed of the stream and on the leaves of grass and other 
occasionally immersed plants. Oxidation of the pyrites 
into the sulphates of copper and iron was proved to occur 
all through the course of the stream, — these salts, with 
their concomitant free sulphuric acid, producing a most 
injurious effect on vegetable growth. The presence of this 
acid in the free state has been detected in the waste water 
from a Welsh lead mine, in sufficient abundance to kill 
instantly, on several occasions, many salmon in the river 
into which it was discharged. The evil done by some 
of the most deleterious materials in mine-watei-s can be 
arrested by the interposition pf conduits filled with chalk 
or limestone, which act as chemical filters. The carbonate 
of lime neutralizes the free sulphuric acid and stops the 
heavy metals by converting them from soluble sulphates 
into insoluble carbonates. 

Among the most injurious sorts of refuse which can find 
their way into streams used for irrigating meadows are the 
chemical wastes from mills and factories in w'hich the 
processes of dyeing, paper making, metal working, &c , are 
carried on. In the majority of such cases the fatal effects 
on vegetation are obvious, and the rivers polluted in this 
ivay, even if their volume of pure water be very large, 
cannot be used at all for irrigation. 

1 he Seeds for Water-Meadows, — Of the few leguminous 
plants which are in any degree suitable for water-meadows, 
Lotus cormcidatus major ^ Trifoliwni hybriduiiHf and T, 
jv'atense are those which generally flourish best : T. rejwns 
is less successful. Amongst grasses the highest place must 
be assigned to ryegrass, especially to the Italian variety, 
<-ommonly called Lolium italicum. The. mixture of seeds 
lor sowing a water-meadow demands much consideration 
and must be modified according to local circumstances of 
soil, aspect, climate, and drainage. From the peculiar use 
which is made of the produce of an irrigated meadow 
and from the conditions to which it is subjected, it is 
necessary to include in our mixture of seeds some that 
produce an early crop, some that give an abundant growth 
aiul some that impart sweetness and good flavour, wdiile 
all the kinds sown must be capable of flourishing on 
irrigated soil. ® 


mixtures of seeds (stated in pounds per 
recommended for sowing on water-meadows, 
* j. ' Reading, after considerable experience, 

icgardmg .\o. I. as the more suitable 


Fsohvm perenne 
Tjnfhnn tfniicum 

/W (rhifflh 

(rilfcrnn J!ut(a7i<{ 

Oltfraitf aqnadm 

Jiirash^aUm 

s*ohni/cra 

rr%fucn chtw ....... 


I. II 

.... 8 n 

.... 0 8 

...63 
, ... G 2 

..... 4 1 

,...01* 
... C 2 * 

.... 0 2 I 

...32 


Festuca praiensis 0 2 

Festuca loUacca 3 2 

Anthomn(Jitmo(7oi-attnn 0 1 

Fhlcimjyratciisc 4 2 

Fhnlaris anincli iiacca. . . 3 2 
Lotus co7'n iai lafus m ajo 7 * 3 2 

Frifolium 7ii/hridH?)h ... 0 1 
2 nfohiun 2 yratcusc 0 1 


tough in n less degree than on sewaged land the ret 
t nu of the amount or even the actual suppression of cerl 
necies of plants is occasionally well-mn4ed. Sometii 


this action is exerted ujion the finer grasses, but happily 
also upon some of the less profitable constituents of the 
miscellaneous herbage. Tlius Jiammadvs bnlbostcs has 
been observed to become quite rare after a few years 
watering of a meadow in which it had been most abundant, 
Jt. acris rather increasing by the same treatment Plantngo 
media was extinguished and P. lanceolata reduced 70 per 
cent. Amongst the grasses which may be spared, Aira 
csespitosa, lirha media, and Cynosnr\is crislatns are gene- 
rally much reduced by irrigation. Useful grasses which 
are increased are Lolium perenne and Alopecitrus pratejisis, 
and among those of loss value Avena favescens, Dactylis 
glomeratck, and Poa praiensis. 

Methods of Irrigation. — There are four ways of irrigating 
land with water practised in England ; — (1) bedwork irri- 
gation, which is the most efficient although it is also the 
most costly method by which currents of water can be 
applied to level land; (2) catchwork irrigation, in which 
the same water is caught and used repeatedly; (3) subter- 
raneous or rather upward irrigation, in which the water in 
the drains is sent upwards through the soil towards the" 
surface ; and (4) warping, in which the water is allowed 
to stand over a level field until it has deposited the mud 
suspended in it. 

There are two things to be attended to most carefully 
in the construction of a water-meadow on the first or 
second of these plans. First, no portion of them what- 
ever should be on a dead level, but every part should 
belong to one or other of a series of true inclined planes. 
The second point of primary importance is the size and 
slope 'of the main conductor, which brings the water from 
the river to the meadow. The size of this depends upon 
the quantity of water required, but whatever its size its 
bottom at its origin should be as low as the bed of the 
river, in order that it may carry down as much as possible 
of the river mud. Its course should be as straight and 
as near a true inclined plane as possible. The stuff taken 
out of the coilductor should be emploj^ed in making up 
its banks or correcting inequalities in the meadow. 


Irngtthon.—In this species of irrigation, which is 
eminently applicable to level gi-ouncl, the ground is thrown into 
heels or ridges. Here the conductor should he led along the highest 
fn +i,°J the meadow in an inclined plane ; should it terminate 
should be made to taper when there are no 
The tapeied end will letnrd 
fi,a •. n. f theuater ; and, as this contains, of couise, less water, 
dniTi^n^Lr'^ ^ ovorJl ow the banks of the conductor. The main 
Tr ‘VhnnM ? ^ ™‘^«dow should next be formed, 

nt fbll if fi *”i gi-ound at the lower end 

S tbrilo dimensions should be capable of can y- 

nitio? ii so quickly as to prevent the least stag- 

iSild 1?P 111 t ‘'r^® ™: The stuff taken out of it 

?iver take, f in the meadow. In case the 

tiim should 1wii+iv* °i'+ * lower end or side of the meadow, the 
t a^ i a ® H',® "dffht be imagined 

mam draL^S ^® ^hsoibed by the soil, the 

cany off the wnte^Hiit Isige ns the conductor, meiely to 

fS thaf xvhfi li* piactice it will be 

Si enter water is muddy, very little of it coniparalively 

iiif? T)ip Movf sednnciit acting as an impel vioiis cover- 

&r-meadmf ^Tie ground^ intended for a. 

1 £h^-f tn hi i . I’®*’® O’’ ’’’dges. That portion of the ground 
beds to suit +ha '^onductoi should bo made into 

S tL* Vdsivai^l i conductor ; that is, instead 
they should ho -i ’0’"0‘\dow being all reduced to one coinmon level, 
and^ should t*'® ^’Terent swells in the ground, 

to /rive etch sidi swells be considerable, it will be necessary 

run at OT^eaiu- rcspeclivc conductor. The beds should 

breadth of fho^h i nngles to the line of the conductor. The 
smmlv of wa ir m "®8ulnted by the nature of the soil and the 
of\vater rpoinvn .Tenacious soils and subsoils, with a small suppl}' 
larci sumK i ^0 feet. Porous soils and k 

Hs is S^l^/«^^?^®il™“J■ ^*“,''® ^®^® The length of the 

doctor to^hi i^^”^’ ot uater and the fall fronithe con- 

londtUina in one direction 

J fall laterally as well as loiigitiidiimlly, as is usually 
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In America, "whicli comes nest to Great Britain in 
amount of pig iron production, and sliglitly esceeds that 
country in make of steel, the following figures illustrate 
the production of pig iron during the last twenty-five years 
(in thousands of tons of 2000 Ib each) : — 


\ Anihracite. 

CborcoU. 

Bitamixious. 

Total. 

1S54 

339 

342 

54 

736 

185S 

361 

285 

58 

704 

1S62 

470 

187 

131 

788 - 

1S66 

749 

333 

26S 

. 1350 

lS/0 

930 

365 

570 

1865 

1873 

1313 

578 

978 

2869 

1876 1 

795 

309 

990 

2094 

1879 ! 

1273 

359 

1439 

3071 


The following list of American iron and steel works is 
abridged from the Biredory of the Irm-WorJcs of the United 
States, April 15, 1880 : — 

(Bitnminons 203 

Completedblflst furnaces, March 1, ISSO ... V Anthmcito 223 

(Charcoal 266 

697 

(Bltmiunous 23 

Blast fnniaces haflding, „ -{Anthracite 12 

(Charcoal 9 

44 

Annual capatitr of completed funiaces (in thonsands of tons).. 6300 

Completed rolhn^ mills and steel -vrorks, March 1, XSSO 8i2 

BoIlin^rmiPshnCding 10 

Single paddling furnaces (donble ones coanting os two) 4467 

Heating fnmaces 2419 

Ttuins of rolls 1397 

Annual capacity of rolling mills (in thonsands of tons) 4000 

.. rail mills 2130 

Completed fics^mer steel works, March 1, ISSO (2 more bailding) ... 11 

„ .. c»nvert“rs 10 „ ... 32 

„ Open hearth stetl works 3 — 22 

„ M ' » furnaces ,, 6 „ ... 3^1 

„ Crucible cast steel woiks ^ 3 „ ... 35 

Forges for making Irou direct from ore, ^larch 1. 18S0 ... 69 

„ Bloomaires „ (1 more building) 59 

Annual capacity (in thonsands of tons)... fo 

165 


The present position of tlie iron and steel trade 
generally as compared with that at a period of some 
quarter of a century ago, may he put in a few sentences 
thus. An enormous increase in the production of iron 
and steel from natural sources has occurred ; not only 
have the older iron-producing countries, as a rule, shared 


largely in this increase, but further, in many countries 
and districts where the amount of iron production was 
formerly little more than a nominal amount or even 
absolutely nil, the manufacture has now attained to notable 
dimensions, whilst there is every prospect of this increase 
in production continuing, notwithstanding the great fluctua- 
tions in trade experienced from time to time in particular 
districts. This is mainly due to the vastly increased use 
of iron and steel (or so-called steel = fused iron of a low 
degree of carbonization) for constructive and other general 
purposes, and especially to the introduction of the peculiar 
melted products obtained from pig iron by means of 
Bessemer’s blowing ixrocess conjoined with Alushet’s 
spiegeleisen-addition improvement; by Siemens’s open- 
hearth “steel” making process involving the use of 
gaseous fuel and the regenerative principle ; or by various 
modifleations of these methods, such as the Snelus-Thomas- 
Gilchrist process, by means of which phosphorus is removed 
to a large extent from the pig iron whilst undergoing de- 
carbonization. By this and various other allied devices, 
the production of useful kinds of so called “ steels ” from 
impure ores, which till recently could only be utilized 
for inferior cast and wrought iron production, has become 
possible. On the other hand the increasing use of fused 
“ steels,” j)repared by various of these methods for many 
purposes for which wrought iron was exclusively used 
some quarter of a centuiy ago, has stimulated the wTought 
iron department, and has in consequence caused the inven- 
tion of numerous machines for diminishing the cost and 
increasing the output of puddled iron, and for effecting a 
greater degree of purification than hand puddling ordinarily 
produces. Jfotwithstanding these advances, however, it ia 
evident that the weld iron industiy is by no means increas- 
ing in magnitude as rapidly as the ingot metal manufacture 
So evident is the disparity that it is believed by many 
competent judges that puddled metal will in a longer or 
shorter time become practically a thing of the past, and that 
ingot metal will almost wholly take its place, — especially 
when the advantages of the latter as regards physical 
qualities and cheapness of production have become more 
extensively appreciated. (c. n, a. w.) 


IRON, Theeapeutic uses of. The use of iron in the 
cure of disease dates from a very early period. Pliny speaks 
of its medicinal effects, and there is reason for believing 
that it was administered several centuries before his time. 
But Sydenham was the first to point out its most important 
therapeutic propert}", its blood-restoring power. “ To the 
worn out and languid blood,” he says, “it gives a spur or 
fillip whereby the animal spirits which before lay prostrate 
or sank under their own weight are roused and excited.” 

The blood is composed of a fluid wherein float roundish 
red bodies, the blood corpuscles, which play a leading part 
in those tissue changes essential to life. Each corpuscle 
consists of a stroma permeated by a red fluid, hsemoglobin, 
which has the remarkable property of readily combining 
with either oxygen or carbonic acid, but so loosely tbat 
under slightly altered conditions these gases are as readily 
separated from it. In the lungs the corpuscles, through 
their htemoglobin, take up oxygen which they carry to all 
parts of the body. But in the presence of the vital pro- 
cesses of disintegration and repair constantly going on in 
the tissues, the corpuscles yield up the oxygen they have 
brought, and supply an element necessaiy for these pro- 
cesses. Having got rid of the oxygen, the hemoglobin then 
unites with the carbonic acid produced by tissue disinte- 
gration, and the corpuscles thus reladen carry their burden 
back to the lungs, and discharge there the carbonic acid. 


taking up anew a supply of oxygen. If the hsemoglobin 
of the blood fall below a certain standard, the su[iply of 
oxj’gen necessaiy to healthy tissue changes in brain, nerve, 
muscle, iku, becomes too limited, and the changes will be 
imperfectly performed; hence defective vitality, general 
or local. Now the ingestion of iron increases the haemo- 
globin supply when it is defective ; it i;)romotes the pro- 
duction of blood corpuscles, and causes each corpuscle to 
carry with it more hasmoglobin ; hence the healtli-giving 
power possessed by this metal The exact method in 
which the increase in red colouring matter is brought about 
we do not know, but in the fact that iron forms an essential 
constituent of haemoglobin we have some clue to its utility. 

Anaemia or spanaemia is the name given to that condition 
in which the red colouring matter of the blood is below the 
normal amount. It is indicated by pallor of skin and 
mucous membranes, and by a depressed condition of brain, 
of muscle, and of the tissues generally. A beating headache 
is often present, sustained mental or physical exertion is 
difficult, palpitation and breathlessness are sources of in- 
convenience ; in the female the uterine functions are often 
in abeyance. By a chalybeate course we can usuall}’' restore 
to the blood its due supply of hsemoglobin, and cause the 
gradual disappearance of all these symptoms. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate all the special forms of 
spancemia in wbiw iron is prescril^d. It will be sufficient to point 
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uiiJulations, so that tlie hues of gutter curve ^cr.v cousiaciuMy. 

1 rom the uatn\e of the giouiul it may ucvt ho ncccssaij* to hegin 
at II. and to niodueo HI. It svill nou he pti ccivcd that H and 1 
arc too fai a&undcr, Jiiakiugil necessary to iutioducc Kli, begimujig 
iit K. Tlie lii"}xer side must be finished in like manuu , 

“ L»'t now fig. 2 icnieseut a meadow, with all the hues of ng. 1 
marked with the level and ploughed, but not ‘tinned out. It will 
be perceived that the curves of the lines form a seiies of loops and 
that the undulation^ of the meadow arc pnltily uiapntd out bj the 
turves going down round the hills and up lound the voUejs. Jl 
will ba at once seen where the walei is prinoipall} wanted, mz., 
just abo\o whcie the 
< urvts form the 
greatest do wnw ard 
b -nd, as at A, fig 2. 

>ics.t diaw the lines 
winch, upon an a\ei- 
ag.*, will he at right 
angles to the level, 
h'lt in each paiticular 
line will deviate fioni 
the right angle, inoie 
oi less, accoiding as 
the gioaud is moic orj^; 
less iiregular. This y. o 

may be done by w alk- . ^ . 

lug in advance of a plough, and leaving foot-prints to mnik where 
t iio plough must folio . Caro must he taken t o go ns neai ly t hi ougU 
t nc centre of the downwanl loops as possible. In older to do tins, 
hrst cut the hues 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, and then fill up the iuteiuds by 
cutting a, b, c The best distance for these seems to be* fiom leu 
to fifteen paces apart. 

“ The nevt buaiiiess is to bring in the water, after just lifting the 
t irf out of the gutters already cut. A spirit-level may be used, 
the gutter being allowed to drop or 2 inches cveiy 2 poles, if 
the nature of the ground wull allow of it; not than } inch 
will do at all well. A iiiU'U larger guttei is lequhcd at Vincli 
drop than at 2 mchf*>; and, bc:>idcs, it will not nm itself dr^ 
xvell vlicu the water i:> turned off. The 2-incli drop "litters will 
lun the water oil ilircctly, the ^-inch will s aicely do it at all. 
hcgaid must Ind to the supply of water lequiied at the fuitlvr 
tud. In the case supposed in lig. 2, it is wanted on the using 
ground, at the further end A ; therefore the gutter should drop 
that way, and bo of a good size. If the water U wanted clnefly at 
the beginning of the gutter, the drop need not be so much, and the 
gutter should taper away so as to end nearly in a point 

“ The size of the stream is the ne\t consideration. If it can w atcr 
the whole niece at all times, one gutter, of sufficient size, should 
be made. Stops in a guttci should be avoided. ‘Where tlic stream 
IS smdl, make a kading gutter, and take out from it taper gultei's, 
t*ach of a size suited to the stream when at its smallest, so that 
when the sticam lucicases (from rain or any' othei cause), ns many 
tapei -gutters may be used as will disperse the whole stieain. The 
leading gutter should coutinu illy decrease in size from the place 
w'hcre the first tspci -guttei k taken out of it, and finish in a taper- 
ing water-gutter itself at last. In fig. 3, AB is a camngc-gutter as 

£ B 


Tig 3. 

fir as r, and a watering gutter from c to B ; a and h arc watering- 
gutters taken out of it. When the stream is small, a stop at 1 
will cause it to work in a; a stop at 2 will work in h ; without anv 
stop it will w oik in cb^ If the stream is too much for cB, it will 
work b at the same time ; and, ‘should there be w*ater enough, it 
will also fill a without any stop at all. Care should he takeu not 
to make AB larger than just to cairy the full stioaiu wanted ; and 
in every case when the gutter becomes too large by frequent clean- 
ing out, cut it anew on one side or the othci. 

“The liedge-trou"h may be made a cansage-gutter wherever it can 
be done convenienfly, care being always taken to keep the water 
running in it Covered gutters made with Inige tiles could also be 
substitat^ for the deep open caniage-gutter, where it is necessary 
to ciOdS the middle of meadows; this obviates the danger of the 
open gutter to sheep and lambs, and the tiled gutter docs not le* 
qmic the annusl * cleaning oat ’ 

hen a small stream insufficient for the whole meadow is used, 
the watei mu«st be confined to ground determined on by stops in 

the gutters which run on the two sides of it, thus : 

l‘jg. is a section of the net-work of gutters; AB is the earriage- 
gntter ; a is a tipci watering-gutter, to the e\tent of which tlie 
^Y'lter supposed to he determined to be confined ; K c, d, c, arc 
the feeding gutters (peipendicular to the levels); the cross-lratters 

two side gutters of the 
section to be watered The water is confined to the ground between 
tacm by slops at the crossings, anunged thus and c (fig. 5) are 


t aio stops lilt piup »sc of which 
show Iho dirctlicm llu. wutw is 






ciosMMg^i on the Ictdti^ , li 2, 3, 
is obsious enough. The uiiows 

umdttoiiin. The ^ . 

slops me pieces 
of the tuif taktn 
out of iho guttei s, 
wlufli, being tut 
A\ith a Mk/ ht 
the gutlcis with 
t\actmss,andCiin 
be jmt in opi lu- 
tion instantly, 
without tioubleoi rj 
1 oj>s of time. 

“Thcmittti.‘-aTe 
not to lie cut in 
the same places 
two succcbsiw 
yenis, but on one 
side, ns near ns tan lie convenitntly dou", mv about n foot and a 
halt from the foninr oms; and tlictuifof tlic m.w gultcT is to 
be u*eil to fill m tlio old one, tlie Jatifi not bung miniiiod too 
full. By this means the gultu^ aic always new, and always ihc 
propel size. If cut on the right- 
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hand side and above one yinr, 
the iic\l year tliev should be 
cut the kU-hand side and be- 
low'. 

“It will juo]*ernowtocill 
attention to themnnm i in wliuh 
the w atci is earned, with it> siis- 
ptuded innttei, to the extreme 
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end of the meadow, by tbeplnn wl mi pursuing. It amU bcoliM ivtd 
that the ground is covcied by* a soit of m twurk of litth‘ gutters, one 
set being, iu a soit, jiiralkl to each other, intusictcd by another 
i sit at right angles to them and nko paiallel to each othoi. Tins 
’ would be htiieth tuio weic the suifaio strictly a plane suiface; but, 

^ this being amv lanly the case, botli «*its dcsiatc irom a stiktly 
parallel condition in older to meet the undulations of the ground, — 
thedcMitions compensating each othci on the nggicgate. i^ow, 
iiiatcid of cany mg the whaler ilowii to the lower end by* means 
of one laige gutter, and then dispersing it by anothei largo guttei 
(a level one), v o do it by’ twenty oi so little "gutters wliieli feed tin* 
diapen&ing gutter about" cveiy ton or fifteen picc'i; being so snnll, 
these never fict away, ami, l^eing newly' < ut eveiy’ year, they ii'vtr 
incn'ssc in si/c. 

“These small gutters aic sufficient w'licn the lilllc stops are taken 
out of the peipcndicul.ir gutlcis, and the level guttoi-s me stopj>c<I 
bo os to couhue the watci to the pcipindirularc, to cany down the 
iDqukitc water. The level guttei of a lower section (if alateial 
section ib to ho watei ed), instead ol bring fed by a Luge stTeaiii 
at tlic end, is supplied ovciy ten or fifteen imoos^by one of tliose 
little gutters, tlnis giving" n nnifonii supply tiiroiigliout the 
length of tlie level guttci. A laigei supply’ than will aifonl is 
an evil. 'Wlicn the water is shut out from the ‘leading-in’ gutter 
it id not ncce^-bnry’ to move any ol the little stops; the same jut- 
pcndiciilar gutters that are clicctuiil to lun the wntn on are os 
effectual to run it oft, leaving the .suifhce of tho menilovv diy and 
solid. The watei is evenly distributed over the snifnoe by "these 
minute guttci which me made to follow all the uiiduiations of tliA 
land (which can never be done by’ the Luge guttei s); and also, from 
the diaining cftect of the peipendicular gulteu, the water is never 
buffered to accumulate in ]^onds The water on the meadow is 
theieforo iievei ‘oiei-shoe* anywhcie. These gut tore are no way 
dangerous to sheep or lambs, are never in the way of mowing, have 
an elegant rather than an unsightlv apjjeni'aiice,"aio notpeicoived 
cither lu laking oi caiting, and suit tho hoise-iakc or liay-makiug 
machine adiniiably. It may’ he adib d that the Icading-in guttei ;> 
can he so airangcd as to tend themselv cs in cases of Hood.*' 

Ujward or Subterranean Irrigation — In this kind of iirigation 
the water used uses upwaid tlnough tho soil, and is that which 
under ordinary chcuinstaiices would he canied off by the diaiiis. 
The system has lecciv’cd roiisidemble dcvdopnicnt in Gei ninny, 
where the elaborate method inv ented by Petcubcu is i ccommcndcd 
by many agriculroial authoiiticb. In this system the well-fitting 
eaitlienwaie drain-jujies are fuinished at intervals with vertical 
shafts tcimiimting at the sinfaic of the ground in movable caps. 
Beneath each cap, and neav the upper end of the shatt, arem 
number of vertical slits thiough whieli the dininnge watei which 
uses passes out into the conduit oi tieneli from vvhicli tho iriignting 
sti earns originate. In tho vortical shaft thei'C is first of all a gmt- 
111 " W’liich intercepts solid matters, and then, lower dow’ii, a cential 
vnlv’o which can be opened and closed at plcasuic from tho top of 
the shaft In the oidinaiy English system of upvvaid or drainage 
irrigation, ditches aie dug all round the field. They act the part 
of conductors when the land is to be flooded, and of main drains 
wdien it is to be laid diy. The watei flows fiom the ditches af 
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c^n Jactoi^ into built coiidaits fonned at right angles to them in 

irallel lia»»3 through tlie fields ; it rises upwards in them as high 
as tile surface of the ground, and again subsides through the soil 
an! the conduits into the ditches as miuu drains, and thence it 
I»asses at a lou’er level either into a stream or other suitable outfall 
The ditches may be filled in one or other of several different ways. 
The water may be drainage water from lands at a higher level ; or 
it may be uatci from a neighbouring river ; or it ma}’ bo drainage- 
'uater accumulated from a farm and pumped up to the necessary 
level. But it may also be the drainage-water of the field itself. 
In thL> cai^e the mouths of the underground mam pipe-drains are 
Btopp^jd up, and the water in them and the secondary drains thus 
caused to stand back until it has riseu sufiieiuutly near the surface. 
Of course it is necessary to build the mouths of such main ^ins 
of very solid masonry^ and to construct efficiuit sluices for the 
retention of the water m the drains. Irrigation of the kind now 
i.nder discussion may be practised wheievei a command of water 
c in be secured, but the ground must be level. It has been success- 
fully employ*nl in recently drained morasses, which arc apt to 
become too dry in summer. It is suitable for stifiish soils where 
the subsoil is fairly open, but is less snccessful in sand. The water 
used may be turbid or clear, and it acts, not only for moisten- 
i.ig the "soil, but as manure. Tor if, as is commonly* the case, 
the water employed be drainage-water from cultivated lands, it is 
sure to contain" a considerable quantity of nitrates, which, not 
beiug subject to retention by the soil, would otherwise escape 
These coming into contact with the roots of plants during their 
season of active growth, are utilized as direct noui lament for the 
vegetation. It is necessary in upward or subterranean irrigation 
to send the water on and to take it off very gently, in order to 
avoid th)» displacement and loss of the finer jiarticlcs of riie soil 
winch a forcible current would cam>e. 

IV'arpin^. — ^In this varict}*^ of irrigation the suspended solid 
matters are of impoilance, not merely for any value they may liave 
U'i manure, but also as a material addition to the ground"^ to ho 
iriigiteJ. The waters of the Xilc and llie Ganges afford con- 
spicuous e:aimp1e$ of riv'ers rich in su^p^uded matter, uhich 
occasionally amounts to one hundredth oi their rolniiie, and fre- 
quently to more than one part in two hundn*d parts of water. The 
warping which is pMctised in England is almost exclusively con- 
fined fo the overfiowiug of level ground irithin tide mark, and is 
conducted mostly within the districts commanded by estuaries or 
ti lal rivers. TJie bo'jt notion of the process of waiping may be 
gained by sailing up the Trent from the Humber to Gainsborough.^ 
lleie the banka of the river weie constructed ceutuiks ago to pro- 
tect the laud w ithin them from the CDcroachincnfs of the tide. Agrcaf 
tract of country was thus laid comparativelj' diy. But, while the 
wi<^dom of one age thus succeeded in restricting within bounds the 
tidal water of the river, it was left to the greater wisdom of a suc- 
ceeding age to improve njion this arrangement, by admitting these 
muddy waters to lay a fre^h coat of rich silt on the exhausted soils. 
P’he process began more than a century ago, but has become a system 
in recent times. L'lrgc sluices of stone, with strong doors, to be 
shut when it is wishSl to exclude the tide, ma3' be scen^ on both 
banks of the river, and from these gieat conduits arc carried miles 
iuivatd through the fiat country, to 4hc point previously prqiarcd 
bv embankment, over which the muddy waters are allowed to spread.' 
These mam c indnits, being very costly, are constracted for the warp- 
ing of lai^c adioming districts, and openings are made at such points 
a- are then undergoing the operation. The mud is deposited, and^ the 
waters return with the falling tide to the bed of the rivei- ^Spring- 
tides are prefcried, and so great is the quantity of mud lu. these 
livers that from 10 to 15 acres have been known to be covered with 
silt from 1 to 3 feet m thickness during one spring of ten or twelve 
tides. Peat-moss of the most sterile cliaracter has been by this 
process covered with soil of thegieatest fertility, and swamps iihich ; 
U3»d to be resoitcd to for leeches are now, by the effects of warping, 
converted into firm and fertile fields. The art is now so well ; 
understood that, by careful attention to the enments, the cxiicit 
warp farmer can temper his soil as he pleases. "When the tide is i 
first admitted, the heavier pai tides, which are pure sand, are first 
deposired ; the second deposit is a mixture of szmd and fine mud, 
which, from its friable texture, forms the mo^t valuable soil ; while j 
1 istly the pure mud subsides, coutainiu" the finest particles of all, 
.ind "forms a rich but very tenacious soil. The great effort, there- 
fore, of the warp farmer is to get the second or mixed deposit as 
c.pially over the wlide surface as he can, and to prevent the deposit 
of the last This he does by keeping the water in constant motion, 
as the last deposit can only take place when the water is sufiered 
t j be stiU. Three years may be said to be spent in the process 
one year warping, one year drying and consolidating, and one vear 
f^rowittg the urst crop, winch is generally seed hoed in by hand, as 
the mu*5 at this time is too soft to admit of horse labour. 

The immediate effect, which is highly beneficial, is the deposition 
of silt from the tide. To ensure this dejiosition, it is necessary^ to 
surrouml the field to be warped with a strong embankment, in order 
t3 retain the water as the tide recedes. The water is admitted by 


yalyed slmceb, which open as the tide flows into the field, and «liut 
by the pressure of the confined water w hen the tide recedes These 
riuices are placed on as low a level aspos^^ble, to penmt the most 
turbid 'V'ater at the bottom of the tide to pas^ through a channel in 
the embankment. The alt deposited after naming „ 
exceedingly nch, and capable of carrying any species of crop. It 
may be admitted in so small a quantify as onli to act as a manure 
to arable soil, or m such a large quantity as to form a new soil 
ibis latter acqniation is the pnncipal object of ssarpin % and :t 
avates astonishment to witness how soon anew soil may be fonneil 
hrom June to September a soil of 3 feet in depth may be formed 
under the favoumble circumstances of a very £y season and long 
drought. In winter and m floods waqiing ceases to be beneficial. 



r *1 J t. tide generally leaves only * inch 

01 silt, and the field which has only one sluice can only be warped 
erexy other tide. The silt, as deposited in each tide, does not 
mix into a uniform mass, but remains in distinct layeis The water 
should be made to run completely off, an^l the ditches should be- 
come diy, before the influx of the next tide, otheiwise the silt will 
not incrust, and the tide not have the same effect. "SVarp soil is 
ol surpassing feitility. The e^onse of forming canals, embank- 
ments, and sluices for warping land is from £10 to £20 an acre. 
A sluice of 6 feet in height and 8 feet wide will warp from 60 to 
80 acres, according to the distance of the field from the nrer. The 
embankments may be from 3 to 7 feet in height, as the field may 
stand in regard to the level of the highest tides. After the new 
land has been left for a year or two in seeds and clover, it produces 
great ciops of wheat and potatoes 

AVarping is practised only in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, on the 
estuary of the Humber, and in the neighbourhood of the nveis 
which flow into it — the Trent, the Ouse, and the Don. Tlie silt 
and mud brought dowm 83* the<?e nvers is rich in clay and organic 
matter, and sometimes when dry contains as much as one per cent, 
of nitrogen. 

T/ie Management and Advantages oj Water-Meadows . — 
CoTistant care is required if a water-meadow is to yield 
quite satisfactory results. The earliness of the feed, its 
quantity, and its quality will all depend in very great 
measure upon the “proper management" of the irriga- 
tion. The points which require constant attention are 
— the perfect freedom of all carriers, feeders, and drams 
from ever}’’ kind of obstruction, however minute ; the state 
and amount of water in tlie river or stream, whether 
it be sufficient to irrigate the whole area properly or 
only a part of it; the length of time the w'ater should 
be allowed to remain on the meadow at diffeient periods 
of the season ; the regulation of the depth of the water, 
its quantity-, and its rate of flow; irr accordance with the 
temperature and the condition of the herbage ; the proper 
times for the commencing and ending of pasturing. and of 
shutting up for hay ; the mechanical condition of the 
surface of the ground ; the cutting out of any very large 
and coarse plants, as docks; and the. improvement of the 
physical and chemical conditions of the soil by additions 
to it of sand, silt, loam, chalk, *fcc. 

VYhatever may be the command of water, it is unwise to 
attempt to irrigate too large a surface at once. Even 
with a river supply fairly constant in level and always 
abundant, no attempt should be made to force on a 
larf'^er* volume of* water than the feeders can properly 
distribute and the drains adequately remove, or one 
part of the meadow will be deluged and another stinte^ 
YTheu this inequality of irrigation once occurs, it is 
likely to increase, from tlie consequent derangement of 
the feeders and drains. And one result on the herbage 
w’ill bean irregularity of composition and growth, seriously 
detrimental to its food-value. The adjustment of the water 
by means of the slnices is a delicate operation when there 
is little water, and also when there is much; in the lalttr 
case the fine eirtb may be washed away from some parts 
of the meadow; in the former case, by attempting too 
much with a limited water current, one may permit the 
languid streams to deposit their valuable suspended matters 
instead of carrying them forward to cnncli tlic soil. The 
water ds not to be aUowed to remain too long on the 
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ground at a time. Tlie soil must get dry at stated intervals 
in order that the atmospheric air may come in contact with 
it and penetrate it. In this way as the water sinks down 
through the porous subsoil, or into the subterranean drains, 
oxygen enters, and supplies an element which is needed, 
not only for the oxidation of organic matters in the earth, 
but also for the’ direct and indirect nutrition of the roots. 
Without this occasional drying of the soil the finer grasses 
and the leguminous plants will infallibly be lost; while 
a scum of confervse and other algse will collect upon the 
surface, and choke the higher forms of vegetation. The 
water should be run off thoroughly, for a little stagnant 
water lying in places upon the surface does much injury. 
The practice of irrigating differs in different places with 
differences in the quality of the water, the soil, the drainage, 
<kc. As a general rule, when the irrigating season begins 
in November, the water may flow for a fortnight con- 
tinuously, but subsequent waterings, especially after 
December, should be shortened gradually in duration till 
the first week in April, when irrigation should cease. It is 
necessary to be very careful in irrigating during frosty 
weather. For, though grass will grow even under ice, yet 
if ice be formed under and around the roots of the grasses 
the plants may be thrown out by the expansion of the 
water at the moment of its conversion into ice. The water 
should be let off on the morning of a dry day, and thus 
the land will be dry enough at night not to suffer from 
the frost ; or the water may be taken off in the morning 
and let on again at night. In spring the newly grown 
and tender grass will be easily destroyed by frost if it be 
not protected by water, or if the ground be not made 
thoroughly dry. 

Sevenil other important matters in the management of water- 
meiidows have to be noticed. Among tliese the times for depas- 
tuiing with sheep .md other stock are of considerable moment, not 
only because one of the main services rendered by a water-meadow 
is the early and valuable feed which it ought to afford, but for 
securing the health of the animals, partieularly their immunity' 
from sheep-rot. A water-meadow cannot be trusted late in the 
season, especially in view of what is now known concerning the 
liver-fluke of sheep. It seems to be judicious to depasture the early 
grass on water-meadows with ewes and lambs at the end of March 
and in April, and to have it eaten down bare before May with a 
heavy stock. On good land and in good seasons a second and 
even a third crop of feed may be“got before the Ist of Mai', the 
water being let on after each leed. After that the grass is allowed 
to stand fur iiajr, but it should be irrigated for a few days to clean 
the pasture. Further particulars as to the management of irrigated 
inec^lows may be gathered fiom the two accounts which follow, 
which embody, though in a very condensed fonn, the system pur- 
sued m the distiict which is perhaps the most noted for its w^ater- 
meadows, namely, that of the Christchurch Avon. Some of these 
alford chmcteristic examples of the usual English system of ixri- 
gation. They consist in the main of alluvial soil, often very 
shallow, lying upon gravel. Professor Wrightson, of the College 
of Agrjcultuie at Downton, near Salisbury, gives the following 
couccming the water-meadows in his owm neighhom? 

1 'idv valuable as they assist to keep sheep from 

at timf ° April, a lime when gieen Jood is scarce ; 

nn been pas^ 

ihev vtVd r areslint up for hay, of which 
ofe Jufv ^ « cleared 

the first week A about 

the water-caiiif‘r^ of clearing out 

caiiicrs and ditches is proceeded with • hank*? striTi^ 

nrfnT’ ; and boles and deep boofpiints filled un 

mma 


hay. The Avon meadow’s begin at Biiifoid, just below Salisbury ; 
and here tbe results of inigation arc ns good if not belter than 
anywhere else in England* They continue from Eiitford to 
Foi’dingbridgc, but below the latter place douu to llingwood and 
Christdiuich they degenerate into nieie flooded meadows and 
marshes nboundiiiigiu wild duck, and yielding a very coaree and 
innutritions herbage. Tlie Avon valley waters are derived fiom 
the Chalk, the Upper Greensand, and the Upper Oolite. 

The late Mr J. Combes gave, in a pa]>er read before the lloynl 
Agriculturel Society, some remarkable instances of the value of 
the ^rass i)roduccd on some of these Avon water-meadows. He 
mentioned the fact that £7 or £8 per aero had been given for the 
spring feed wdicn there had been a iailure of the turnip ciop ; once 
under sucli circumstances the spring feed of 0^ acres fetched no 
less than JC80. He cited an instance of a meadow of 20 acres, 
depastuied by slice]) in spring, ns keening eight huiulicd sheep 
twentj^-five days, and as yielding after this, in the first and second 
cuttings, no less than 40 tons of hay* 

The following directions for the management of water-meadows 
given b 3 ^ thc late J. 'Combes of Tisbury (whose obsen-ation as a 
practical iirigator was exact, and whose experience was very exten- 
sive), though in the first instance applicable to the AViltshirc Avon 
meadow’s, are of general value. 

Let’the meadows be ready to leccive the water in the first week 
in Ifoveniber, that the manuiial mattere present in the first iiesliet 
of the river after the autumnal mns have commenced may be 
caught and utilized. AVater as much as possible during November 
and December. In January let the water on six daj-s out of seven, 
in Fehruaiy three out of lour, in Jdarcli two out of four, in May 
and June two out of seven, in July and August one out of six ; 
and shut off the water entii'ely during Seplcinber and October, The 
young gi*ass coming np wdiere sheep have just fed off a jioition 
should not be immersed ; but generally thin W’atcriiig is had, and, 
if there is not enough ^Yale^ for the whole meadow, let one jiortion 
be generously treated at a time. Such sections, in AViltslurc called 
steins, may be watered for five days at a time in winter and two 
days at a time in summer. It is better to water by night than by 
day, and in shady rather than in sunny weather. 

Assuming that the sluices are in working order, and the conductors 
or carriers, the feeders, and the drains sound and clear of all 
obstructions, then actual irrigation begins thus. The sluice is diawn 
up, and il the water be abundant the conductor and feeders will be 
filled in about half an hour. The motion of the water sliouJd first 
he adjusted in all the conductors, then in thefeedeis nearest the 
upper part of the meadow, and then successively in those which 
aze lower. The sluices reflate the w’afer in the conductors, and 
the position of the stops regulates the water in the feeders. The 
stops should be so placed as to cause the water to overflow’ tize sides 
of the feedere, by so adjusting the stops as to make the openings or 
waterways at either sido of them wider or nanower as required. 
The first general inundation will show any inegularities in the 
levels and meadow surfaces ; these should be noted for rectification 
in the ensuing summer. It will in general need three trial 
acljustitfcnts of the sluices and stops before an experienced irri<^ator 
Can satisfy himself that the meadow* is piojicrfy irrigated with the 
requisite depth of 1 inch of water. During each pei iod of inigation 
the meadow should be visited and inspected at regular intervals to 
see that ohstnictions are removed and accidents repaired In 
Scotland imgatiou is genci-ally continned all Aniil, thonch in 
reduced amount towards tlio end of tbe month. 

The average annual repaiis of a water-meadow Imve been 
estimated at 6s to 6s. an aero ; tlie greatest expense will be incurred 
for levelling, &c., in the second year after laying out the gi-ouud. 

**^*Ji*^^i' made already not only of the general advantages 
resulting from that vanety of inigation practised in water-meadows, 
but also of particular examples of in-ofitahlo results. It would not 
be d^cult to accumulate many further examples of the latter sort, 

rhtnmlL ^6 rcceivcd as niiplying to the particular 

circainstaiiccs of the case, and veiy often to seasons and commeicinl 
and agncultural conditions different fiom those wliicli have ruled. 
An example or two of favourable results obtained hyinigatiou of 

”■ 2 acres on his Berkshire home farm into 

cowfl obtain from it five months’ keep for 

the meadow had pievimisly 
hardly worth cutting, from the land having got out of 
condition ; but by irn^ation 2 acres of ib had become equal to 5 
S/azing Ipd unwatered. The late Mr Stephens 
'I Irrigator a case of the conversion of 6 acres 

^ ^ bedw’ork water- 

d per acre, and the ciop of hay was 

i tons 11& cwts. i>er acre, with an aftermath valued at 18s. per 
acre, * 

Theory of Irrigation . — Altkongli In many cases it is easy 
to explain the reasons why water artificially applied to 
land brings, crops or increases their yield, the theory 
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ftf our ordinary water-meadow irrigation is rather obscure. 
For we are not dealing in these grass lands with a semi- 
aquatic plant like rice, nor are we supplying any lack of 
water in the soil, nor are we restoring the moisture which 
the earth cannot retain under a burning sun. We irrigate 
chiefly in the colder and wetter half of the year, and we 
“saturate” with water the soil in which aie growing such 
pltints as are perfectly content with earth not containing 
more than one-fiftli of its weight of moisture. We must 
look in fact to a number of small advantages, and not to 
any one striking beneficial process, in explaining the aggre- 
gate utility of water-meadow irrigation. We attribute the 
usefulness of water-meadow irrigation, then, to the follow- 
ing causes : — (1) the temperature of the water being rarely 
less than 10® Falir.^above freezing, the severity of frosts 
in winter is thus obviated, and the growth, especially of 
the roots of grasses, is encouraged; (2) nourishment or 
plant food is actually brought ou to the soil, by which 
it is absorbed and retained, botb for the immediate and 
for the future use of the vegetation, which also itself ob- 
tains some nutrient material directly; (3) solution and 
redistribution of the plant food already present in the soil 
occur maiuly through the solvent action of the carbonic 
acid gas present in a dissolved state in the irrigation- 
water ; (4) oxidation of any excess of organic matter in the 
soil, with consequent production of useful carbonic acid and 
nitrogen compounds, takes place through ,tlie dissolved 
oxygen in the water sent on and through the soil where 
the drainage is good and (5) improvement of the grasses, 
and especially of the miscellaneous herbage, of the meadow 
is promoted through the encouragement of some at least of 
the better species and the extinction or reduction of mosses 
and of the innutritious weeds. 

To the united agency of. the above-named causes may 
safely be attributed the benefits arising from the special 
form of water-irrig’ition which is practised in England. 
Should it be thought that the traces of the more valuable 
sorts of plant food (such as compounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phates, and potash salts) existing in ordinary brook or river 
water can never bring an appreciable amount of manurial 
matter to the soil, or exert an appreciable effect upon the 
vegetation, 3^et the quantity of water used during the season 
must be taken into account. If but 3000 gallons hourly 
trickld over and through an acre, and if we assume each 
gallon to contain no more than one-tenth of a grain of 
plant food of the three sorts just named taken together, 
still the total, during a season including ninety days of 
actual irrigation, will not be less than 9 R) per acre. It 
appears, however, that a very large share of the benefits 
of water-irrigation is attributable to the mere contact of 
abundance of moving water, of an even temperature, with 
the roots of the grass. The growth is less checked by 
early frosts; and whatever advantages to the vegetation 
may accrue by occasional excessive warmth in the atmo- 
sphere in the early months of the year are experienced 
more by the irrigated than by the ordinary meadow grasses 
by reason of the abundant development of roots which the 
water has encouraged. 


Irrigation %n India — ^The irrigation works of India may be 
fTOuped under five descriptions or classes, as follows : — {\) perennial 
Si 7 iafe, — w'orla fed, by rivers of which the dischar^ at all 
of the year suffices, without storage, to supply the canals; (2) 
inttrmittcnt canals,— works fed by rivers haviim an uncertain 
and very variable discliargc, which is stored and leiuTeicd constantly 
available for the canals by means of reservoirs formed iii the nver-. 
6asms themselves; (3) periodical canals, —works fed by nvers 
havin" a supply available during the rainy season only ; (4) xnun- 
dationcanafe,— works fed by rivers having a constant discharge 
of sDme magnitude, but fed only when tlw nvcia are in flooa ; 
'5^ works which either impound a supply from nveis or 

small catchment areas, or collect a supply by means of embank- 
ments thrown across valleys or gorges. 


of India is not only very iirernilar in its voarlv 
but the annual amount vanes mucli fiom ycarto yew 
while the annual average differs in the twenty-two « metcorSomcai 

The followin', 
is from the Repor” 

for 18/9 of the Select Committee on Indian Public Works — ^ 

1 Sind and Cntch I 12 Western Bengal ... Sd 

13 M’csreni 

14. L(n\ci Ganges plains.. 08 

15. Pegu. 75 

IG Assamand Last Bengal 9G 

17. Bay Islands . 203 

IS Malabar and Ghats, 11 j 

19. Eastern Himalaya 144 

20 Concan and Ghats . 145 

21, Tenassenm . , 173 

22, Aiakan 102 


- ,9 

2 Pnnjali plains , 22 

3. Hyderabad and South DLCcan .,25 

4 Nnrtli Decean plateau . , 28 

5 Kliandeisli and Bixai 29 

C Rajputana and Gujciat . ... 32 

7, ComatJc , . 34 

8. Northern Ciicais .. . . 3G 

9 Upper Ganges plains, Noith- 

W*cst Pi o\ luces 38 

10. Central India and Neibnddj 44 

11 Central Pro mces (South) .49 


Tlie following statistics of the irrigated acieage in diffeient Indian 
piesidencies and provinces belong generally to the years 1877-8, 
but are in several directions impeuect. Averages are in many cases 
not yet available. Of course the figures here given must be leceived 
with duo reserve, since the areas migated vary much, from year to 
year, according to the season ; while, as new woiksare brought into 
action, great auditions to the iiiigable acreage aie suddenly made. 



Acres Inigatcd. 

Annu.ll Rainfall, 

Madras 

Bombay . . ... 

Sind I 

Bengal . . 

Noitli-Wcst PrOMncesnnd Oudb..., 
Punjab . ... ... 

5 265.320 
2078G 
1,267,054 
560,304 
1,461.429 , 

1,S20,121 ! 

35 inches 

24 „ 

9 M 

60 „ 

40 „ 

18 .. 


The annual average rainfall leleis only to that of the iiiigable 
areas, and is a very lough approximation. 

Irrigation in Italy, F^ance^ and Belgium. — In Italy the practice 
of irri^ting meadows and crops has been long follow'ed, and is 
carried out in some paits by means of a complex and costly <%y&teni 
of canals. Ths extent of lands irrigated w*as in 1878 — 


Lombardy, 
Piedmont ... 
Vcnctia 


.. 078,000 hectares 
.443,000 
. 74,000 


£miU<i. .. .. 96,000 hectares 
Other pi ounces 214,000 „ 


Rice is extensively grown in ai tificially iirigated lands in the baiiin 
of the Po, The pioduce in loiigli pain oscillates between 30 and 
50 times the weight of seed sown , if official leports may be trusted, 
a hectolitre and a half of seed iice w ill yield from 45 to 76 hectolities. 
During the four years in wkich a field is in nee the annual crop, 
beginning at 70 hectolitres, sinks successively to 65, 50, and 40 
About 42 hectolitres of cleaned rice is the general average yield. 

In some parts of Italy the system of winter in igation, with which 
we aie familiar in England, is carried out upon meadows in which 
the Lohxtrn italianin abounds. This is the case in many of the 
valleys of Lombaidy and in the neighbourhood of Padua. The 
cuttings of grass aie about six in the year, but wlieie ceifain sewage 
waters from towns are mingled with the natural water supply 
ei"ht or even nine cuttings are not unusual. The average yield of 
in these meadows when irrigated with clean river watei is about 
14,000 kilograms annually, oi twice the amount obtained fiom per- 
manent pasture in the same distnet The cuttings begin as early 
as the end of February, the heaviest amount being obtained in the 
May cutting, and the lightest m that of October. 

In France inigation has met ivitli increasing faiour of late years. 
Since 1875 tbeie have been Government competitions for prizes for 
the best examples of irrigated farms. Inl879 theicwcie competitors 
from eiffht departments of France, two departments, those of die 
Basses Alpcs and Hautes Alpes, in which the aicas irrigated amount 
respectively to 8500 and 20,000 liectaies, furnishing no less than 
seventy-two. There are many canals in these depaitmcnts. Other 
impoTtont irrigation woiks are to be found in Provence, Dauphine, 
and Lan«uedoc. The valley of the Isere iieai Grenoble aflords a 
good illustration of how a devastating torrent may he tinned into 
a source of continual fertility, 3000 hectares of useful land having 
now been conquered fiom floods and reclaimed. 
distnet the irngated area has been doubled between 1820 and 1880, 
and exceeds 25,000 hectaics. One farmer, M. Fransois Cost^ 
whose grandfather w as mined by ha«ng to pay 2 fwncs per hectare 
for a ru<»"cd mountain farm, now* obtams »*rom IS V*® 

same land no less than 125,000 kilos of hay, or 6000 to ' ^0 kilo, 
per hectare, a fair yield even for the average meadow’s of the iioi tli 
Knee In the Pyr^n^es Oricntalcs theie are canals which Ime 
been constructed since 1850, and winch now ^ 

hectares It is scarcely necessary to say that in some lands 
tfon witliout any Application of manure has been miTcmunerativt, 
to riiat 5 rith inanuie the natural produce has been raised fruiu 

vino SCO, mge, the PlMcrcra, has been entirely ®«d,< a ed by 
rutumnal submcision of the roots of the affected plants. Iriigaliou 
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has also been craploycd in the cultivation of lucerne, of green miiixe 
fodder, and of aspara^u^ and oilier niarkot-gaiden produce. 

The iioLioii that irrigated rice fields are unhealthy lias led to the 
abandonineiit of rice-giowing in France and Portugal. But it U 
only when the lay(3r of water is eKceptionnlly shallow or discontinu- 
ous as well as stagnant that bad efiects on the bcaltli of the district 
have followed. It is at the close of the growing season, wlien during 
veiy hot weather tiie water no longer coveis the soil, and also in the 
case of badlj^-planned and badly-managed rice fields, that theic is 
danger from the rapid decomposition of organic matters in tlic earth. 

In Belgium irrigation is c.vtensively j^ractised in tiic district La 
Campine, where the whole process is carried out in the most 
methodical wa 3 % and under strict Government supervision. The 
folio vvin '4 figures, given by Jlr E, Lavelcye, afford .some notion of 
the results 'of Belgian irngation. An area of 2281 hectares of 
barren soil (sand dunes, in fact), jdelding absolutely nothing, now 
]>roduces an average of about 3000 kilos, of hay per hectare, 100 
kilos, being wortfi 10 francs. The value of the aftmnath is 
further estimated at 100 francs jior hectare, so that the total yield 
from one hectare becomes 400 fmnes, or £16. Full paiticulars 
concerning irrigation in Belgium may be leanicd from the treatise 
bj" J, Kcelliotr, ontit\^i(]i Traile Pratique dc VIrrigalion des Prairies 
(Hrussel«, 1856).^ M Keclhoff recommends the following mivtuic 
ol seeds (stated in kilos, per hcctaic) for sowing on the Belgian 
bindy fields which arc to be irrigated : — 

LnHuni ppf m pott pt atenns 5 

pt aff*n<e C Aiitho.ranfhtnn otloiatujn 10 

AUnteem \u pratensU 2', Meduago tvpuUna 4 

25 Tnfolium praUnte 4 

Cynosurus cnstaius 5 

, story of In'igathnr — ^Tliis part of the subject is verj'" exten- 
sive, not merely because it deals with a verj’ ancient art, and one 
very widely practised, but because the materials arc verv' varied, 
and in many coses very^ diflicult of interpretation. Still we pos- 
fies 3 not merely a considemble number of allusions to iiri^rntjon 
111 ancient Egyptian, Ilebicw, and Oiicntal leconb, and in^Lalin 
and Greek authors, but we have very tangible remains, btill 
extant, of ancient irrigation works in many countries of Europe 
and Asia, and in some parts of nortbern Africa, In Egypt tlie ait 
can be traced back to a veiy eaily pciiod. In that comparatively 
ievel country an extensive system of artificial ponding leservoirs dr 
Jakes, with a netwoik of distributing canals, was in existence at 
lca-.t as early as the tune of SDsf)stri.s. If the art of irrigation was 



,1... r Ti. 1 • m, • V , 7 -•■wMi.v,*.*, 1,111,. unu l*» viii'uuo 

mid Italj. flic early Instoiy of irrigation in Pui&ia and China 
lias received some httle elucidation in iceeiit yi*ar.s, but oven in 
the case of India our exact knowledge of the devclonnient of this 

'lone during the iircbent 
ciiituu in Indm may, however, be .studied in a compact fonn 

S'*® financial tlian from tlie agncultural side' 
wl.- 1 ® Imgntion Works of India (1880), a book 

^rfiVIn ’'“1 eoiitiibution in preparing tlie pie-sent 

ini ’.1 nutbor.s Cato, and more pmticularly Colu- 

linii * foi'niition and management of iiTigatud meadows 

M well ns of watered gardens. Tiie Lombard kings, following tbo 
Ilonifin practice, encouraged ami extended ii rigalion in Italic Fi om 

fin Moors eicourS 

If JS In Gieat Britain iirigation was 

not extensively practised until the close of the IStli and hef'iiiuinn- 
ftiii oonbiry, althongli one Pallavicino, an Italiai? of the 

lii m f Ehrabeth, introduced tlio imgatioD of fields on a 

arge scale on liis estate of Babrabam in Camlwidgesliire It lias 

ofSSvl laSZ ,S®'"-?S* .A'lJ «'» 0U«lnli-i. l™tv 


i jW7i V7 / 7.-' • ° “'■'5*3, which coul 

»n M ra.ly rmi'rf gm-s for S?,"”'' 

w vmage ot a, ‘aif t 
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tlio Spaiiisli N’oi-thcm Railway. , It lias a fine Eonaissance 
cljurcii, tliat of Nucstra Seuora del Jtincal ; and its indus- 
tries (iron-works, fianyard-s, potteries) are in a fiouri.sLing 
condition. The population in 1877 was 7040. 

IRVINE, a royal and parliamentary burgh, market 
town, and seaport of Ayrshire, tScolland, i.s situated on the 
north bank of the estuary of tlio Irvine river, and on the 
Glasgow and South-Wo.stern Railway, 29 miles south- 
south- west of Glasgow and 10 north of Ayr. It is con- 
nected with the suburb of FulJarton on the south side of 
the river by a. fine stone bridge of four arches, originally 
built in 174G and widened in 1827. The inincipal street 
is wide and spacious; and a number of handsome villas 
have been erected in the suburUs, Among the public 
buildings arc the new town-hall, erected near the site of the 
old town-hall and jail,, which dated from the end of the 
14th century; the academy, erected in 1811; and several 
elegant cliurche.s. The ancient cross was removed in 1 694. 
Iwo^rniles distant is Eglinton castle, the seat of the carls 
of Eglinton. The ju'incijjal relics of antiquity are the 
square tower of Stanccastle, and the ancient Seagate castle, 
which contains some good specimens of Norman arcln'lec- 
ture, notably a fine arch. A water-supply has lately 
been introduced at a cost of about ^45,000. The in- 
dustries include engine-making, shipbuilding, iron-founding, 
brass-founding, the manufacture of chemicals^ brewing, 
and soapmaking. The shipping trade, which had consider- 
ably declined, has been steadily increasing since about 
1865. The exports, consist principally of coal, iron, and 
chemical products, and the imports of grain, timber, lime- 
stone, ores, and general produce. The population of the 
royal burgh in 1871 was 4229, and in 1881 it was 4511, 

parliamentary burgh in the same years being 
6866 and 8503. ^ 

_ Mention is m.'ido bj’ Horodon of a rastle of Irvine or Irwin exist- 

abuigli in a documentor 
Lohert Bruce, dated February 1308, and in a later document of 
Xwn*""]® lueiitioii is made of a clmrter granted to it by 
Alexander II. Jowarda tbe end of the 17tli ceiiSiiy it laiiked as 

Leilh“^w&'"t? Vi" toPort-Glasgow and 

Leitli, h \ ino is the bn tliplaeo of J nmes Montgomery and John Galt. 

IRVING, Edward (1792-1834), a minister of- the 
Scotch church, svas born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 4th 
August 1/92. By his father’s side, who followed the 
occupation of a tanner, he was descended from a family 
ong known in the district, and the purity of whose Scotch 
lineage had been tinged by alliance with French Protestant 
lefugces; but- it was from his mother’s- race, the Lowlhers, 
farmers or small proprietors in Annandale, that he seems 
live Giived the most distinctive features of his 
personality. The first stage of his education was passed 

tnL fTn r ^ '‘‘"’^tion of the well- 

tbo ^ of Reason, after which he entered 

rimro of - whom ' 

r-ivlvlrt sketch m tbe' Reminiscences of Thomas 

sneeml tn r career at school there is uollung 

rnitiml ef except a slight liking for matbe- 

decirlpdlv^ w'* developed itself more 

for udnf Ills early years he had a predilection 

also iiniiod solemn, but this tendency wa.s 

ness for nf-l S^iiini inirthfulness and a siiecial fond- 
ness lor athletic oxercises; 

?' ' entered Iho umversitj' o(, 
’■5 A.; and in 1810. 

mnsfpi- f of Sir John Leslie, he.was chosen 

newly established at. Haddington, 
\Wfp of ^ntor ' of Jane Welsh, afterwards'tlio 

on appointment at Hadding- 

fWJnGt Kirkcaldy iii 1812. 

coeo'^ ^ divinity, studies by a series of partial 
sessions, he was ‘.‘licensed” to preach in June 1815, 




administrfitjon oi cna^risemenc ; out vt u»»yR5 ub iuchliubu tu usur iroui ms iips lue woros oi wisaom ivjiicu wouia 
liimsalf with the recreations of liis pupils in a cleifree rare ^ deliver them from their several idolatries and remodel their 
even at the present time, instruction and smu.iS- lives according to the fashion of apostolic time:^ This 

ment so as to win their enthusiastic respect. Dur.'ng the sudden lenp into popularity seems to have been occasioned 
latter period of his stay at Kirkcaldy Irving renewed an in connexion with a vailed allusion to Irvings striking 
acquaintanceship with Thomas Carlyle, which ripened eloquence made in the House of Commons by Canning, who 
into lifelons: friendship. While waiting with some impa- ^ had been induced to attend his church from admiration 
tience for {Tperiuanent opportunity to exercise his gifts in of an expression in one of his prayeic, quoted to him by 
the ministry, he devoted his leisure, not only to niathe- j Sir James ITackintosh, As far as the mere manner of 
matical and physical science, but to a course of reading in \ Irving's eloquence was concerned, it was improbable that 
Enslisli literature, his bias towards the antique in sentiment ’• any eulogy could err on the side oi warmth and enthusiasm, 
and stvle bein^*' strenuthened by a perusal of the older for perhaps there never was any one more highly gifted 
classres, amon^ whom'" riWiard Hooker, denominated by ' with what may be called the personal qualifications of an 
liim “Vhe venewble comiianion of my early his * orator. His commanding stature, the admirable symmetry 

favourite autlior. At the same time his love of the mar - 1 of liis form, the dark and mdancholy beauty of his couu- 
vellous found mratificatioa in the wonders of the Aralian ! tenance, rather rendered piquant than impaired by an 
Virfhts and it is further cliaracteristicallv related of him obliquity of vision, produced an imposing impression even 
he u^^ed to catrv continuallv in liis waistcoat pocket a ' bafore lus deep and powerful voice had given mteranre to 
lainhture copy of pa^a'aes from wliich he fre- its melodious thunders; and har^h and superficial hali- 
viuentlv recited with “sonurou^ elocution and vehement ^ truths enunciated with surpassing ease aud^ce of gesture, 
uesticttlation 1 absolute conviction but with 

^ Tbe imrression wUicU Irvinss ejrir appearances as a : tlie authority of a prophetic mes-enger in tones whose 
preacher produced upon his hearera seems to have been ; ff^^cination was inspired by an eara^^^^^ 

more of a perplexing and bewildering than an edifyuig all mutation of art, acquired a plausibihty and importMce 
raract'r fauJ he lunii-elf never seems to have been ! which, at least whUe the orator spoke made his aadience 
troubled ^th doubts as to whether preachinu was his i entirely forgetful of their preconceived objections against 
‘•vocation” In the summer of 1818 he resigned his | them. The subject-matter of his orations, and hi» peculiar 
mastership, and, in order to increase the probability of treatment of his 

obtaininn a permanent appointment in the church, took up instituted a considerable I art of bis ““ractite^mfluenc^^ 

«?'£ 'of ^ 

obtaining a settled charge seemed as remote as ever, and . J ,*1. J -y Ajj gQp|jjcaX comprehensiveness, not 
he was meditating a missionary tour in Poraia when lus , bhme, but of severe 

departure '^as arrested by s^jis t Jen by ^ denunciation, and irith a specific 



St John’s Parisli, Glasgow. Except m t e Wae o a , . jj^fher than any contagions emanation 

sdect few, Irving’s preaching awakened little intense^ moral enenT that formed the pnnciiial 

among the congregation of Chalmers, Chalmers himsef, | fr or-onnexioa between "Tiim and his audience, with 
with no partialVfor its bravuras and flourishes, com - 1 

paring it to “ Italian ^niDsic aPPreemted only bj ^ T^e nnnsency of the titillation '^as sufficiently cvjenced 


a.-pect,and it is said “took the peoples i ^-as to revive the antique style oi luongm a u 

derfully,” the more especially after the magic of hk p- | ^ hardened into these formulas, and bj 

.-onality found oppoitunity to reveal itself m and ^ ^e snppbnt the new influences, the accijntal 

homely' intercourse. This half-success in a I ^ SSraiT moral shortcomings of which he detected 

sphere was, however, so far from coinciding with his aspi j J P 9. gj.fjjintv, but ahose profound and real 
r!so» tot I.e iBd ^guin, fa to winter .1 1S21. b.8»n « | SSeS Snntolr liW An trrel,.i bb 
turn his ottention towards missionarv labour ■» to I J, „Jiraiir at rariancs with the matn “f 


creemrion which held together.” Over that charge he w^ 
«d°ined in July 1822. Some years provioi^Iy he had 
expressed hi:, conviction that “one of the chief ne^ of 
the ao^e was to make inroid after the alien, to bnn^g m 
votarfes of fashion, of literature, of sentiment, of polw}, 


“no longer crowded.’ cuiiouslv nniicu 

one of his doubtless hurt 

with singular sincerity and immmtj, 
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to the quick ; but the wound inflicted was of a deeper aud 
deadlier kmd, for it confinned him finally in his despair of 
the world’s gradual amelioration, and imparted to his 
tendency towards supernaturalism a supremacy which 
virtually produced the partial suspension of his intellectual 
faculties. For years the subject of prophecy had occupied 
much of his thoughts, and lus belief in the near approach 
of the second advent had received such wonderful corro- 
boration by the perusal of the work of a Jesuit piiest, 
writing under the assumed Jewish name of Juan Josafat 
Ben-Ezra, that in 1827 he published a translation of it, 
accompanied with an eloquent preface. Probably the 
religious opinions of Irving, originally in some respects 
more catholic and truer to human nature than generally 
prevailed in ecclesiastical circles, had gained breadth and 
compiehensiveness from his intercourse with Coleridge, 
but gradually his chief interest in Coleridge’s philosophy 
centred round that which was mystical and obscure, and to 
it in all likelihood may be traced his initiation into the 
doctrine of millenarianism, although Irving’s imagination 
laid hold of this doctrine as an indispensable contrast to 
the dark and hopeless foreground of the present, which his 
morbid and incurable melancholy had led him to represent 
as robed in the gloomy draperies of the “ reign of »Satan.” 
Towards supernatural ism he was indeed impelled, apart 
altog'ither from any accideutal association with individuals, 
both by certain peculiar blemishes in his character aud by 
its noblest excellences ; aud it seemed a foregone necessity 
that he .should become the moral victim of the struggle 
between the old and new faiths. He had so imbibed the 
spirit of apostolic times, and had accepted the old forms of 
Scriptural truths iu such entire good faith, that he virtii- 
aiiy lived in an atmosphere of which the miraculous con- 
stituted the principal element, and the tendency towards 
supernaturalism thus associated with a profound moral 
sincerity was strengthened as well as tainted by alliance 
with a love of outward magnificence and splendour, and 
a restless craving after excitement, the result of misused 
and over-exerted energy. 


The history of the remaiiulcr of Irving’s career is a strikin' 
example of the power of one delusive piepossession paitly to isiifli 
anl paitly to frustrate the beneficent exercise of noble mental aiu 
moral gilts. Iinjiiacticable, vision.uy, deficient in appicciation o 
a whole side of human natme, and ithont real depth of hunionr 
he bec.imc the compliant tool of almost any one who oflered t( 
sujiply htin Mutli the neccssaiy coiioboration of his own absorl 
iiig lullucination. The first stage of his deflexion was associate) 
w itli the prophetic.'il conferences at Albury, followed by an almos 
exclusive study of the pioidietical hooks and especially of th 
Apocalypse, and by several series of sermons on prophecy both ii 
London and the provinces, liis apocalyptic lectures in 1828 mor 
than Cl owdiiig the largest clim dies of Edinburgh in the early summe 
iiiouiings. In 1830,_ however, there was opened up to his ardeii 
un igiiMtion a new vista into spiritual things, a new hope for th 
age m which he lived, by the seeming actual renval in a remot 
corner of Scotlaml of those apostolic gifts of prophecy aud licaliii] 
which he hail aliea'lyin lS2Sper'«nadetl himself had only been kep 
111 noeyance by the absence of faith. At once lie wclcomeii the nei 
‘‘poiver with an uiiipicstioning evidence which could be sliakei 
by neither the remonstrinices oi desertion of his dearest fi lends, th 
loe.uitaUon of some of the princip.il agents of the “gifts," his owi 
'lecieiision into a comparatively suboidinate position, the meagr 
.and baiicii resiilts of the manifestations, nor their general rcjectioi 
lo.h by the church and the world. His e.xcommiinication by th 
prcsmtfiy of London, in 1830. for publishing doctiines regardin 
the luirtanityol Jesus Chi ist now generally held by the hroail sclioo 
of theologians and the condemnation of these opinions hi' th 
(.eneral Assembly of the Cluiich of Scotland in the folio win <»yeat 
wcio itrcicv.nnt and secondary episodes which onlv afTected the mai) 
is-M of his caicor m so far as they tended still fmtlier to isolate hii; 

aa svmpathy of the diuidi ; but the “irregularities” connectei 
ampler St m-imfestatioii of the “ gifts ” gradiiallv estranged th 
s!.cn*-/-d o"" congicgiition, and on the eonqihiint of tli 

IRTTV prcsbyteiy of London, iiliosc autlioritv they hai 
^ * f 'iMcu, lie was (Icelarod unfit to icinain tlie minister o 

Guqnucoa, Scoti-di Church of llegent Saiuu-. After he and thos 
ircuch village b=ul ictm,>vi.d to a new building in Xewni.i! 


Street, he was in XlarchlS33depobC(l fiom thciiiinistiy of the Church 
ot Scotland by the presbytery of Aimnn on the origiiml charge of 
heivsv. With the sanction of the ‘ ‘ power ” lie w.s.s now alter some 
delayrcoidttined “ chief pastor of theclmreh msscniblcd in Aewmaii 
Street,” but unremitting labouis and ccll^el)^ss spiritual cxcileineiir 
sooiiconiplctolyexlinusted tlicspiiiigs of liis vital eiicigy. “t'ommi’^- 
sioned” by the “power” as “a piophct to do a gieat uork in Ins 
native laud," he, notu ithstaiidiiig that he was “siiiking under a deep 
consumption,” uiiJcitook a mission to Gias^ow, uiicic, tJjongn liij’ 
“gigantic frame” was now fcceu to “Lear all the luurLs of ago and 
weakness” ami his “tivniemlous voice” had become ‘Hrcnmlous/' 
he Luted no jot of hcait or hope ; aud even w'hcii “stietched iu utter 
weakness,” ami “visibly dying,” he, with unfaltering faith in the 
testimony of the i)roi>hetic voice, waited for the moment when Ood 
“shouhrbringliie ami st length. ” ^ He died worn out and waited 
with labour ami nbsoibiug carcw’bilc still iu the piime of life, 4th 
December 1&34. 

The WTitings of Edward living published during his lifetime aie 
For the Orachs of God^ Four Oruiions, 1S23 ; For Judgment to come, 
1823; Bahglon and Injiddity forcdo&mcd, 1826; Sermons, &c., 
3 vols., 1828; Exposition ofthcBoolcoflxevdation, 1831; an introduc- 
tion to :i tianslntion of Ben Ezra ; and an iittrocluctiou to J Ionic's 
Conimcnfa?*^ on the Psalms, His collected works have been published 
in 5 volumes, edited by Gavin Carlyle. The earlier of his w ritings 
abound iu passages of finely figurative eloquence rising occasionally 
into astmin of sublime poetic sinvitualism, sometimes bi caking out 
into wild notes of melancholy nnd touching lamentation, and again 
hardening into vehement aiid scornful invective, TJiey manifest, 
not only a keen sense of tlic beauties of natuie, but a gomiino 
interest iu literature and art, a comprehensive if somewhat vague 
intellectual giwsp. and a moral discernment penetrating and subtle, 
but tending towaids nauownc*?s of temper and sympatby. Tlie 
style, however, is so much iiilluenccd in its fonns by his^ study of thu 
older writers as to seem stilf and antinuated, in addition to w'hicli 
many of its finer passages aie maned by glaring enois of taste, 
while there are alraady signs of that tendency to irrelevancy and 
diffuseness which imparts such tediousness to his later W’ritings, and 
along w*itli the exaggeration of Ins other defects, contributed to 
dcpiive them of nearly all literary cham as well as of moral ami 
intellectual W’ortli. 

The Zi/c of Edward Irving, by Mre Olipliant, appeared in 1862 in 
two vols. Among a large number of biograpliies published previ* 
ously, that by AVasliington AYilks, 1854, lias some merit. See also 
HazHtt’s Spirit of the jlgc ; Coleridge’s Kotes on English Divines ; 
Carlyle’s Miscellanies aud Cailylc’s Bcmhiisccnccs, vol. i., 
1881. , (T. F. H.) 

iRVING, Washingtox (1783-1S59), the first American 
who obtained a European reputation merely as a man of 
letters, was born at New York, April 3, 1783. Both his 
parents were immigrants from Great Britainj liis father, 
originally an officer in the merchant service, but at the 
time of Irving’s birth a considerable mercliant, having 
come from the Orknei'S, and his mother from Falmouth. 
Irving was intended for the legal profession, but liis studies 
were interrupted by an illness necessitating a voyage to 
Europe, in tlie course of which he proceeded as far as Home, 
and made the acquaintance of Washington Allston. He 
was called to the bar upon his return, but made little eflbrfc 
to practise, preferring to amuse liimself with literary 
ventures. The first of these of any importance, a satirical 
miscellany entitled Salmagundi, written in conjunction 
with his brother William and J. K. Paulding, gave ample 
proof of his talents as a humorist. TJiese were still more 
conspicuously displayed in his next attempt, KnicTcei hoclctFs 
Ilisiorg of New York (1809). The satire of Sahnagnndi 
liad^ been principally local, and the original design of 
KnicJcerhocker^s History was only to burlesque a pretentious 
disquisition on the history of the city iu a guide-book by 
Dr Samuel j\Iitchell. The idea expanded as Irving pro- 
ceeded, and lie ended by not merely satirizing the pedantry 
of local antiquaries, but by creating a distinct literary type 
out of the solid Dutch burgher whose phlegm had long 
been an object of ridicule to the mercurial Americans. 
Though far from the most finished of Irving’s productions, 
Kniclcerhoclcer manifests the most originaf power, and is 
the most genuinely national in its quaintness and drollery. 
The very tardiness and prolixity of the story arc skilfully 
made to heighten the humorous effect. The next few years 
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trere unproductive. Upon the death of liis father, Irving 
)mJ become a sleeping partner in his brother’s commercial 
liouse, a brancii of which was established at Liverpool, 
^his, combined with the restoration of peace, induced him 
to visit England in 1815, wlien he found the stability of the 
firm seriously compromised. After some years of inodect- 
ual struggle it became bankrupt. This misfortune com- 
pelled Irving to lesumo his pen as a means of subsistence, 
llis icpiitation had preceded him to England, and the 
curiosity naturally excited by the then unwontcil apparition 
of a successful American author procured him admission 
into the highest literary circles, where his popularity was 
insuicd by his amiable temper and polished manncis. As 
an American, moieover, lie aroused no jealousy and no 
competition, and stood aloof from the political and literary 
disputes which then dnided England. Campbell, Jeffrey, 
Jiloore, Scott, were counted among his friends, and the last- 
named zealously recommended him to the publisher Jlurray, 
who, after at first refusing, consented (1820) to bring out 
Geoffrey Crayon's Sketch Book, which was already a])pBaring 
ill America in a periodical form. The most interesting 
part of this work is the description of an English Christ^ 
mas, which displays a delicate humour not unworthy of 
the writer's evident model Addi.son. Some stories and 
sketches on American themes contribute to give it variety; 
ni these Rip van Winkle is the most remarkable. It 
speedily obtained the greatest success on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Bracebndye irall, n work purely English in 
subject, followed in 1822, and showed to what account the 
American observer had turned hi^ experience of English 
country life, TJio humour is, novcuheless, much more 
Englisjfi than American. Tales of a Traveller appeared in 
1821, and Irving, now in comfortable circumstances, 
determined to enlarge his , sphere of observation by a 
jouincy on the Continent. After a long couisc of travel, 
he settled down at Jladrld in the house of the American 
consul Rich. Ilis intention at the time was to translate 
Kavarrele’s recently published work on Columbus; finding, 
however, that this was rather a collection of valuable 
materials than a systematic biography, he determined to 
compose a biography of his own by its assistance, supple- 
mented by independent researches in the Spanish archives. 
Ills work appeared in 1828, and obtained a merited suc- 
cess. It is a finished representation of Columbus from 
the point of view of the IDtli century, affecting neither 
brilliancy nor originality, but a model of tasteful elegance, 
felicitous in every detail and adequate in every respect. 
The Companions of Columbus followed ; and a prolonged 
residence in the south of Spain gave Irving ma^rmls for 
two highly picturesquo books, The Conquest of^ Granma, 
professedly dei ived from the MSS. of on imaginary Emy 
Antonio Agapida, and The Alhambra^ Picvious to their 
appearance he had been appointed secretary to the embassy 
at London, an office as purely complimentary to Ins literary 
ability as the legal degree which he about the same time 
received from the university of 0.xford'. Returning to the 
United States in 1832, after seventeen years’ absence, ho 
found his namo a household word, and himself universally 
honoured as the first American who had won for his 
countiy recognition on equal terms in the literary republic 
After the rush of f^tes and public compliments had sub 
sided, he undertook a tour in the western pmiries, and 
.returning to the neighbourhood of New York built for 
himself a delightful retreat on the Hudson, to which he 
gave the name of «Suniiyside.” His acquaintance with 
the New York millionaire John Jacob Astor prompted Ins 
next important work— As/orm, a history of the fur-trading 
settlement founded by Astor in Oregon, deduced with 
singular literary ability from dry commercial records, anti, 
without laboured attempts at w.>rd-painting, evincing a 


remarkable faculty for bringing scenes and incidents 
vividly bcfoic the eye. Captain Bonneville, based upon 
the unpublished memoirs of a veteran hunter, was auothei 
work of the same class In 1842 Irving was appointed 
ambassador to Spain Ho spent four years in the country, 
without this time turning his residence to hteraiy account ; 
and it was not until two years after his return that ForsterV 
Life of Goldsmith, by reminding him of a slight essay of 
his own wliich he now thought too imperfect by comparibon 
to bo included amobg his collected writings, stimulated 
him to the production of his own biograpliy of his favourite 
author. Without pretensions to original research, the book 
displays an admirable talent for employing existing material 
to the best effect. The same may be said of The Lives of 
Mahomet and his Successors, published two years subse- 
quently. Here as elsewhere Irving has correctly discri- 
minated the biographer’s province from the historian’s, 
and, leaving tlio philosophical investigation of cause and 
effect to writers of Gibbon’s calibie, has applied himself to 
represent the picturesque features of the age as embodied 
in the actions and utterances of its most characteristic 
representatives. Ilis last days were devoted to a biograpli} 
of Washington, undertaken in an enthusiastic spirit, but 
which the author found exhausting and his readers tame. 
His genius required n more poetical theme, and indeed the 
biographer of Washington must be at least a potential 
soldier and statesman. Irving just lived to complete this 
work, dying of heart disease at Sunny side, on November 
28, 1859. ^ 

Although one of the chief ornaments of American litera- 
ture, Irving is not characteristically an American author. 
Like most of the Transatlantic writers of his generation, 
he disappointed expectation by a scrupulous conformity to 
acknowledged European standards. The American vine 
had not then begun to produce the looked-for wild grapes. 
Ji ving, however, is one of the few authors of his period who 
ically manifests traces of a vein of national peculiarity which 
iniglit under other circumstances have been productive. 
KmcleMev's History of A^eiv York, although the air of 
mock solemnity which constitutes the staple of its humour 
is peculiar to no literature, manifests neverthdess a powder 
of reproducing a distinct national type. Had circum- 
stances taken Irving to the West, and placed him amid a 
society teeming with quaint and genial eccentricity. He 
might possibly have been the first Western humorist, and 
his humour might have gained in depth and iichncss. In 
Encrland, on the other hand, everything 
natural fastidiousness j lie became a 
no means a robust one. At the samo ^ ^ 

essentially the man of Ins own age to pass for a paler 
Addison or ft more decorous Stome. He lias far more of 
rile iS tlrnn any of the writers of the 18th century, and 
his moralizing, unlike theirs, is unconscious and 
The same poe ical feeling is shown in Ins biographies , Ins 
subiect is invariably chosen for its picturesquencss and 
whatever is unessential to portraiture is thrown into the 
background. The result is tliat his biographies, bowever 
dofiefent in research, boar the stamp of genuine artistic 
intelligence, equally remote from compilation and disqi si- 
Hmi ^In execution they arc almost faultless ; the narrati ^ 
IB easv the style pellucid, and the wiiter’sjudgmcnt nearlj 
XSSlSrZco with the geneial ve.d.ct of h^g 
They will not, therefore, bo easily 
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taste ia all Vis literary connexions, and exemplary in all 
the relations of domestic life which he was called upon to 
assume. He never married, remaining true to the memory 
of an early attachment blighted by death. 

The principal edition of Irving’s works is the Geoffrey Cmyon,” 
published at 25 ew York in 1880, in 26 vols. His hfc, acconi- 

E arned by copious extracts from his" correspondence, was published 
y his nephew Pierre (London, 1862-64, 4 vols.), A German 
abridgment of this work has been ably executed by Adolf Laun 
(Berlin, 1870, 2 vols.). There is a good deal of miscellaneous 
infoTmation in a compilation entitled Irvingiana (Iscw Yoik,1860); 
and Bryant’s memorial oration, though somewhat too uniformly 
laudatory, may be consulted with advantage. It has been repub- 
lished in 1880, along with 0, Dudley lYarner’s introduction to the 
“Geoffrey Crayon” edition, and Hr G. P. Putnam’s peisonal rcroi- 
iiiscences of Irving, which originally appeared in the AtlanHc 
MordJiJy, (R. Q.) 

ISAAC (pnv'. or PO'-r’!, “he laughs”; ’WK/Io-a/cos), the 
only child of Abraham and Sarah, was born when his par- 
ents were respectively a hundred and ninety years of age 
(Gen. xvii. 17). Explanations of the name seem to bo 
intended by the sacred writer in more than one reference 
to the incredulous or joyous laughter of his parents when 
a^son was promised to them (Gen. xxi. 6, xviii, 12, xvii, 
17). ^ikfi his father, Isaac lived a nomadic pastoral life, 
but within much narrower local limits, and with an 
occasional experiment in agiiculture (Gen. xxvi. 12). 
After the death of his mother, he married Rebekah the 
daughter of his cousin Bethuel, by whom after twenty 
years of married life he became the father of Esau and 
Jacob. He died at the age of one hundred and eighty. 
The ^ most striking episode of his life as related in’ the 
Biblical record is that which took place while ho was still 
young, “ in the land of Moriah,” when at the last moment 
he was by angelic interpo.sition released from the altar on 
which he was about to be sacrificed by his father in 
obedience to a divine command. Other occurrences which 
have been recorded have striking resemblances to incidents 
in the life of Abraham. Of a less marked and energetic 
individuality than his father and sons, Isaac is by general 
consent of the Christian church taken as a representative 
of the unobtrusive, restful, piously contemplative type of 
human character. By later ‘Judaism, which fixed its 
attention chiefly on the altar scene, he was regarded as the 
pattern and prototype of all martyrs. The Mahometan 
legends regarding him are curious, but trifling. Amonc 
the far-fetched attempts of those who prefer a mytholo<»ical 
interpretation of the early incidents of the Bible narrative 
niay be mentioned those of Goklzilier, who sees in Isaac 
a personification of the smiling light of the ruddy evening 
sky, and of Popper, who identifies the name with that of 
rile dragon Azhi dahiika of Eranian folklore. See Ewald 

Horzog-Plitt, n«le«c,k. 

Roman emperor of the East from 
II nnmpri Sahant officer under Basil 

linru i ? • Cnmnenus who on his deathbed com- 

Basil cau'nrl J^saac and John to the emperor’s care, 

of thrstudh carefully educated at tlic monastery 

nL? T afterwards advanced them to high 

official positions. During the distuibed reigns of Bas!^ 
seven immediate .successors, Isaac, servin- in the aJmv 

Michaff“tr^^*-T^i hnd, when the in.sults of 

-enmls into rebolH and 

Sev inr ’ Caracalon, the leader of the con- 

vSl 5^1® fc^els to prcclaim Isaac emperor 

montst c habirinVl ^he 
Tit- n’ n emperor was to reward 

e=areJ finance^ of the empire. He revoked numerous i 


pensions and grants conferred 'by his predecessors upon 
idle courtiers, and, disregarding the charge of .sacrilege, and 
meeting the insolent menaces of the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople by a decree of exile, resumed a proportion of the 
revenues of the w’^ealtby luonnsterios. Isaac's only military 
expedition was against the Hungarians and Patzinaks, wli’o 
began to ravage, the northem frontiers in 1059. Shortly 
after his successful return he was seized with an illne.'!'?, anil 
believing it mortal appointed as his successor Constantine 
Ducas, to the exclusion of his own brother John. Although 
he recovered from his illness, 'Isaac did not resume the 
purple, but, retiring to the monastery of the Studium, spent 
the remaining two years ot his life as a humble monk, alter- 
nating ‘menial offices with literarj' studic.s. His Scholia'to 
the Jliacl^ and other works on the Homeric poems, arc still 
extant in MS. Isaac died in the year 1061. He was a 
good and just prince, and his reign justified his choice, as 
emperor. He was grave and reserved, and, more affable 
in deed than in word, offended many by his haughtiness 
and soldierlike brusqueness ; while the fact that he coined 
money with the image of a drawn sword was attributed to 
his arrogance and impiety. His great aim was to restore 
and maintain the eaily splendid organization of the govern- 
ment, and his reforms, directed to that end, ihongli 
unpopular with the aristocracy and the clergj', and not 
understood by the people, certainly contributed to stave 
off for a little while longer the final ruin of the Byzantine 
empire. 

ISAAC II., Axgelus, Roman emperor of the East 
j from 1185 to 1195, and again in 1203—1, v,’hocamo to the 
throne in the manner described under Axdhoxiccs I, (vol. 
ii. p. 23), succeeded also to the unfinished Sicilian war! 
The favourable close of that was counterbalanced by the 
failure of an attempt to recover C 3 q)rus, where Isaac Com- 
nenus had established an independent thione. Of the 
numerous revolts excited during Isaac’s reign by his vices 
and incapacity, the most serious was the rebellion of the 
Bulgarians and IVallachians between Mount Hremns and 
the Danube, which, breaking out in 1186, resulted in the 
mdependence of axsecond Bulgarian kingdom. Alexis 
Branas, the general sent against the rebels in 1187 after 
temporarily repulsing them, treacherously turned his arm.s 
against his master, and, leading hi.s troops to Constanti- 
nople, attempted to seize the city. Tliere lie met with more 
resistance than Isaac’s vices had led him to expect, and in 
the ensuing battle was defeated and slain. After a hastilr- 
arranged truce with the Bulgarians, the emperor’s attention 
was next demanded m the east, where several claimants to 
the throne successively rose and fell. In 1189 Frederick 
Barbarossa of Gcrmimy sought and obtained leave to lead 

^nisade through the Byzantine 

tlTSlv’ ^or^^er than 

solbt Jr, who had meanwhile 

ill Saladin, throw every impediment 

f ilfil 7,? /’ compelled to 

fulfill his engagements. The next five years were isturbed ‘ 

kd ■^^allachians, against whom Isaac 

1 0? A? person. During one of these, in 

thrf^ofW i’ ®“pe»’0v’s brother, taking advantage of 
nrLS i i- from camp on a huntffig expedition, 
Sli joyfully hailed by the 

’ the craven vices of their late 

rrnf^imnr* scizcd; Ws cvcs were put out, and he 

7no 1 P in a lonely tower at Constantinople. It 

has already been related (Crusades, vol. vi. p. 629) how 

six months from his 
dungeon to his throne once more. But both mind and 

n/ ^ f 7 ®^feeblecl by captivity, and his son Alexius 
I\. was the actual monarch. Isaac's feeble hold on life 
was loosened by the turmoil which followed the restoration, 
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the case, then the c:wns siiouhl he made towards the upper sides, 
more or loas according to tlie lateral slope of the ground. The 
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crowns should rise a foot above the adjoining furrows. The beds 
thus formed should slope in an inclined plane from the conductor 
to tlie main drain, that the water may flow equably over them. 

The bedsure watered by ‘‘feeders," that is, channels gradually 
tapering to the lower extremities, and their crowns cut down, 
wherever these are placed. The depth of the feeders depends on 
their width, aud the width on their length: A bed 200 y’anls in 
length requires a feeder of 20 inches in width at its junction with 
the conductor, and it should taper gradually to the extramity, 
which should be 1 foot in wudth. The taper retards the motion of 
the water, which constantly decreases by overllow as it proceeds, 
wliilst it continues to till the feeder to the brim. The stulf which 
comes out of the feeders should be carefully and cveni}'’ laid along 
the sides of the beds. The water overllowiim from the feeders down 
the sides of the beds is received into small drains formed in the 
furrows between the beds. These small drains discharge themselves 
into the main drain,' aud are in every respect the reverse of the 
feeders ; that is, their tapering extremities lie up the slope, and 
their wide ends open into the main drain, to accelerate the motion 
of the departing water. Tlie deptli of the small drain at the 
junction is made about as ^reat as that of the main driiii, and it 
gradually le^ens towards the taper to 6 inches in tenacious and to 
less in porous soils. The depth of tlie feedcra is the same in rclatibn 
to the conductor. ^ The stuff obtained from the small drains is 
eniployed to till up inequalities in the meadow. For the more equal 
distribution of the water over the surface of the beds from the con- 
ductor and feeders, small mosses, such as stones, or solid portions 
of earth or turf fastened with pins, are placed in them, in order to 
retard the momentum which* the water may have acquired. These 
‘•'stops, " ai the}’ are termed, are general J}' placed at regular iiiten*;tls, 
or rather they should be left where any imviixality of the current is 

rr^ r . •. 
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to keep tlie tops of the pin:> below the reach of weeds floating on the 
-surtace of tlie water. Tnese stops, liowever, arc nothing but 
expedients to rectify work iiiipcrfeotly executed. It must bo obvious 
that a perfectly formed water-meadow sliould require few or no stops. 
The small or main draiits require no stops. Tlic descent of tlie 
water in the feeders will no doubt neeeaaiirily increase in rapidity, 
but the incliuation of the beds and the tapering of the leedeVs 
should be &o adjusted as to counteract the increasing rapidity’. At 
all events notches cut into tlie sides of the feeders to retard the 
velocity of the water are much more objectionable than stops, 
although some rccomincud them. The distribution of the water 
-over the whole meadow is regulated by tlie sluices, whicli should 
be placed at the orf^n of every conductor. By means of these 
sluices any portion ot the meadow that is desired can be watered, 
whilst the rest remains dry ; and alterimte watering must be 
•adopted when there is a scarcity of water. All the sluices should 
be substantially built at firat with stones and mortar, to prevent 
the leakiige of water ; for, should water from a leak be permitted to 
hud Its way into the meadow, that portion of it will stagnate and 
produce coarse gra&ses. In a well- formed water-meadow it is as 
necessary to keep it perfectly dry at one time as it is to place it 
under water at another. A small sluice plucetl in the side of the 
conductor opposite to the meadow, and at the upper end of it, will 
drmn away the leakage that may have escaped from the head sluice. 

V a complete water-meadow, thcgtouml will often require 

to be broken up and remodelled. This will no doubt be attended 
*witli cost ; but it should be considered that the first cost is the 
least, and reino Jelling the only way of having a complete water- 
meadow which will continue for yeara to give satisfaction. To effect 
a remodelling when the ground is in stubble, let it be ploughed up, 
harrowed, and cleaned as in a summer fallow, the levelling-box 
employed when required, the stuff from the conductors and main 
uraiiis^ spr^d abroad, and the beds plougheci into shape, — all 
.operations that can be performed at little expense. The meadow 
should be ready by August for sowing with one of the mixtures of 

though this plan is ultimat<jiy 
better, it is attended with the one great disadvantage that the soft 
gro^d cannot be irngated for two or three ycais after it is sown 

avoided' wliere tlie ground is 
covsied with old tnre which will bear to be lifted. On ground in 
that state a water-meadow may be most perfectly formed. Let the 
rturS be taken olf with the spade, and laid carefully aside for relay- 
lu". Let the stnpt ground then be neatly formed with the spade 

breadth and shape according to 

the ground,— the feeders from 

the conductor and the small drains to the main drain being formed 
at the same tame, l^lien let the turf be laid down again an^ beaten l 
film, when the meadow will be complete at once, and ready for 
irn^tiou, lhi3 is the most beautifnl and most expeditious 
method of making a complete water-meadow where the around is i 
.not naturally suihciently level to be^n with. “ 
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• 4 . should be let on, and trial made of the work, whenever 

It IS linished, and the motion of the water lef'ulated by the 
, introduction of stop in the conductors and feeders where a 
j change iii the motion of the current is observed, beginning at the 
I upper end of tlie meadow. Should the work be finished as directed 
by August, a good crop of hay may be reaped in the sueceedinw 
^uinmci*. There are few pieces of laud where tlie uatuial descccd. 
of tlie ground will not admit of the water being collected a second 
time, and applied to the irrigation of a second and lower meadow. 
In sucli a case tlie main drain of a watered meadow may form the 
conductor of the oue to be watered, or a new conductor may be 
formed by ’ ^ - v . . . ... 



a continuation of the lirst xnain conductor. In some instance?* 
It may bo necessary to carry a conductor over a hollow piece ot' 
^uud along an aqueduct made for tlie purpose, called a “cairy- 
bridge. ** Such an aqueduct may ba made eitlierof wood, cast-iron, 
or stone and mortar ; or inverted siphons may be used, 

Catdiicork Ivrujation. — In tho ordinajy catchwork water-meadow, 
the water is used over and oyer again. On the steep sides of valleys 
the plan is easily aud cheaply earned out, and wheie the whole 
course of tlie water is not long the peculiar properties which give 
it value, though lessened, are not exhausted when it reaches that 
l>art of the meadow wliicli it irrigates last. The design of any piece 
of catchwork will vary with local conditions, but generally it may 
bo stated that it consists in putting each conduit save the firat to 
the double iise of a feeder or distributor aud of a drain or collector. 
The following description of one of the best ways in which a catch- 
work meadow plan may be constructed is condensed from Mr 
Bickford’s account in the Journal of the Ji, Jgric. Soc., 1852. This 
comparatively cheap system, tliough at first cliiefly used on the 
sloping sides of Devonsliire and aoinersetshiro valleys, has been 
hucccbafully applied to level meadows. In one case the fall was 
but 1 in 523. 

“This system has the advantage over the common system of 
obviating the necessity for largo and frequent level gutters ; it has 
the elfect of ooiitiiiuing (and even causing) a smootYi and uniform 
surface to the meadow, allowing of the operations of mowing and 
carting without any sensible perception of the existence of the 
gutters ; and also that of accelerating the speed of the water over 
the laml when * turned on/ and the speedily draining the water 
from the surface when ‘ turned off. * It becomes a ready instrument 
in the hands of the irrigator, and obviates tliat waste of land 
occasioned by tlie usually large gutters. It is eveiy way better 
than the old system : it can bo done in half the time, and for less 
than half the expense. The chief features of the system consist in 
causing tlie ground intended to be irrigated to be covered with a 
network of small gutters, intersecting each other as nearly at right 
angles as^ circumstances will permit. These gutters arc about 4 
inches wide aud 1 inch deep ; they are cut with a ‘die/ fixed in 
a sort of plough of simple construction, drawn generally by one 
horse. This network of gutters is fed at .the highest level possible, 
or thought desirable, by a carriage gutter of sufiicient size, 

“ Let fig. 1 be a piece of meadow; look first where the water enters 
tho meadow, or where it can best be made to enter. Let this be 
ascertained to be at A 1. Then estimate roughly where it may be 
supposed the water will run, — say, along the dotted line 1 .... 2. 
Next proceed, using a simple level adjusted by means of a plumb-line, 

to lay down a level 

line made across j A y- 
the meadow, such 
as BC. The arrows 
marked on the line 
show the way the Bj 
water is to be made 
to run on in theOj 
gutter line, — to ob- 
tain which it is 
necessary to deviate , 
from precise level- L! 
ling, and allow the _ 
plumb-line to drop 
a little before the 
level mark when in- 
clining down, and a little behind it when inclining up the meadow. 
This ivill have the effect of running the water out of the low places, 
and upon the high places. Care must be taken in levelling to 
follow out the indications of the level, however crooked and curveil 
the lino may appear, going down around every elevation, and avoid- 
ing ever^ disposition to cut the line straighter. 

“Having completed that line, return to the side first begun, pay 
to D, about 10 paces down from B ; and by proceeding as in Bu 
the line DE will very likely be produced. Should C and E be too 
far asunder, begin again at F, and produce the line FG. The 
middle of the. meadow is supposed to be lowest, and the meadow 
itself to be flat, rising on each side of the middle by two gentle 
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»,H to hove heen “on Athento hr descent” r'o fee of ten mtoin, or hecnnse lie preferred lie Htyh of Itohs 

rC So to ne :-e know, leite took no pa^rt in the j forMe ^npoee. - «yo,n« oW (Spo.r„o»v 


nablic affairs of Athens. *' I cannot tell,’ says Dionysius, 
'• what were the polities of Isaius— or whether he had 
any politics at aU.” Those words strikingly attest 


KoX Travovpyov). Tt may he observed that, except by the 
pseudo-Plutarch, a school of Isieus is not mentioned, — for 
a notice in Plutarch need mean no more than that he had 
written a textbook, or that his speeches were read in 

As to Demo- 


the profound change which was passing over the life of written a text-iJooK, or Duai ms spucci 
tho Greek cities It would have been scarcely possible, schools ;*• nor is any other pupil named i rv ^ 

fifty years earlier, that an eminent Athenian with the sthenes, his own speeches against Aphobos and Onetor 
powem of Isajus should have failed to leave on record some (303-62 B.c.) afford the best possible gauge of sense 
proof of his interest in the political concerns of Athens and the measure in which he nas the disciple of Isreus 



or 

devotion 

ceased , 

Professional pursuits, determined by private choice 
directed to private ends, could now engross all those 
energies which would once have been devoted, at least in 
large measure, to the service of the city. Tlie very fact 
th^ almost nothing is known about the life of Isaeus is 
itself the most suggestive of facts. Already we are at the 


Isceus has a double claim on the student of Greek litera- 
ture. He is the first Greek writer who comes before us as 
a consummate master of strict forensic controversy. He 
also holds a most important place in the general develop- 
ment of practical oratory, and therefore in the history of 
Attic prose. Antiphon marks the beginning of that 
development, Demosthenes its consummation. Between 
them stand Lysias and Ismus. The .open, even ostenta- 
tious, art of Antiphon had been austere and rigid. The 


beginning of that transition which is to lead from the old 
life of Hellenic citizenship to that Hellenism whose 
children are citizens of the world. 

There is good authority for the tradition that Isaeus was 
the pupil of Isocrates,— probably about 393 B.C., when concealed art of Lysias had charmed and persuaded by 
Isocrates was beginning his career as a teacher, and while a versatile semblance of natural grace and simplicity. 
Isieus was not yet occupied with his special calling, Isaeus brings us to a final stage of transition, in which the 
Internal evidence for such intercourse may be found in gifts distinctive of Lysias were to be fused into a perfect 
the method of handling subject-matter which some extant harmony with that masterly art which receives its most 
speeches of Isseus exhibit. Though not a pupil, Isaeus had powerful expression in Demosthenes. Here, then, are the 


certainly been a student of Lysias. A passage of Photius 
has been understood as meaning that personal relations 
had existed between Isffius and Plato ; but this view 
appears to rest on an erroneous construction of the pas- 
sage in question.^ 

The profession of Isaeus was that of which Antiphon 
bad been the first representative at Athens — that of a 
A.oyoypa^o5, who composed speeches which his clients were 
to deliver in the law-courts. But, while Antiphon had 
written such speeches chiefly (as Lysias frequently) for 
public causes, it was with private causes that Isajus was 
almost exclusively concerned. The fact marks the progres- 
sive subdivision of labour in his calling, and the extent to 
which the smaller interests of private life now absorbed 
the attention of the citizen. 

The most interesting recorded event in the career of 
[sums is one which belongs to its middle period — his con- 
nexion with Demosthenes. Bom in 384 B,c., Demosthenes 
attained his civic majority in 366, At this time he had 
already resolved to prosecute the fraudulent guardians who 
had stripped him of his patrimony. In prospect of such 
a legal contest, he could have found no better ally than 
Isaius, a master of Attic law, especially where claims to 
property were at issue, and one who for upwards of twenty 
years had been eminently successful as a writer of speeches 
for the law courts. That the young Demosthenes actually 
resorted to the aid of Isseus is beyond reasonable doubt, 
but the pseudo-Plutarch embellishes the story after his 
fashum. He says that Demosthenes, on coming of age, 
took Isasus into his house, and studied with him for four 

V Of 10.000 drachmas (about 

vb400), on condition that Isseus should withdraw from a 


two cardinal points by which the place of Isaeus must be 
determined. We must consider, first, liis relation to Lysias ; 
secondly, his relation to Demosthenes. , 

A comparison of Isieus ami Lysias must set out from the distinc- ^ 
tion between choice of words (Aefis) and mode of j^nttinff words 
together {(rMecris), In clioicc of woids, diction^ Lysias and Ifasus 
arc closely alike. Both arc clear, pure, simple, concise ; both have 
the stamp of persuasive plainness (d^cActa), and botli combine it 
with giaphic power {ivipyeia). In mode of putting words together, 
coviposition, there is, however, a striking diircrcucc. Lysias threw 
off the stiff rcstmints of the earlier periodic style, witli its wooden 
monotony ; he is too fond indeed of antithesis always to avoid a 
rigid effect ; but, on the whole, his style is easy, flexible, and vari- 
ous ; above all, its subtle ait usually succeeds in appearing natural. 
Kow this is just what the art of Isceus docs not achieve. Witli less 
love of antithesis than Lysias, and with a diction almost equally 
jiuie and plnin, he 3 ^ot habitually' conve,ys the impression of con- 
scious and confident art Hence he is least effective in adapting 
his stjde to those characters in which L^’sias peculiarlj' excelled, — 
the inpnuous youth, the homely and peace-loving citizen. On the 
other hand, his more open and vigorous art does not interfere with 
his moral persuasiveness where there is scope for reasoned remon- 
strance, for keen argument, or for powerful denunciation. Passing 
from the formal to the real side^of his work, from diction and com- 
position to the treatment of subject-matter, we find tlie divergence 
wider still. L^’&ias usually adlieres to a simple four-fold division — 
proem, narrative, proof, e]nlogue. Isams frequently interweaves the 
naiTative with the proof.^ He shows the most dexterous ingenuitj' 
in adapting his manifold tactics to the case in hand, and often 
“out-genorals” {KaratrTpaTriyeT) his adversary by some novel and 
daring disposition of his forces. Lj-sias, again, usually contents 
luinself with a merely rhetorical or sketeliy ])roof ; Jsnius aims at 
stoct logical demonstration, worked ont through all its steps. As 
Sir "William Jones well remarks, Isojiis lays close siege to the under- 
standings of the ju^}^^ 

- Pint,, J)e fflfyr, A then, y p. 850 c, where he mentions 'Ico- 
Kpir its Kttl AvTi^coi/ras Kal *l(raCot>$ among to1>s iv rais or^cAaTs 
ueipdKia vpo^iBdtncovras. 
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rhetoric, though Isocrates was then teaching, either (as 
some say) because he could not pay Iso crates the prescribed 

> On this point (as on some others which can ho hut hrleflv noticed 

JM r * *' r treatment of the subject in 

Jebb s Attic Orators /rom Antiphon to /sans, yob ii. p. 264. 


kept the St^yrjeris and vtirreis distinct, as Ly’sias doe<«. 

^ This is what Lion3*siu8 means when ho saj's that Isceus differs 
from L3*sia5 — /lij kut* iy0tf/i7i/nd ri \eyetu aAA& ical fcar’ 

(Isie. 16). Here the enthjmemo ” means a rhetorical sjdlogism svith 
one premiss suppressed (**curtum,*' Juv., vi. 449) ; epicheireme,^^ 
such a syllogism stated in full. cy. Volkmann, Hheiorik der Oriechen 
und MmcTy 1872, pp. 153 /. 




__ _ ; y; ^ Livi* , 

unn^.irnl ha^ rna2e (0) cyrertiocia fe'«Ys;>=7^s?^r“ 

a «p*ci2l j.Iea; '7/ t9c<rif— appeal fr.jTa one juTi-iiciion to sn- 

Eltrta of tne t-relve ertant Fpz-c-hes V-long -f » i:ve^o':'m'3c s’.e c«rj«rt r: t^•: 

j-Xiie.toi, or f-lain? to an inheritance. This was j.ro. -alOy ‘smvttre of jro^ rases ia '•^•‘li.iTt 

of ntacnice in which t.-ens hivl Joiie his luo't imi-ortent and Eost ^.j.^ than A«» i ~ a 

characteristie wot!:. And, ac'.oniing fc? the andent i 

cla..^ofsr«e..he3VonH thorefore ^.and Er-t \the “ I j.Srw * a 

>o.‘?or., ;.,* hU writin-nr. The Ci=e of Antiphon u loraflei: his . „~=«:er. J'tl. LoT^-er series. I7C. Set JU«, *■ s- J.) 

* •»-><¥#•>■ »na 1 « .t-- .Tr-r»<«_ lT79, 


^ CIeon*s in Trite. iSi. 37/ C5, oat thU 5 - ^ 

remartiaWe foree : ‘‘ritriin a short space "sre here |uycr€«y «7^' 

•TK^ rox£j^3€ erguivuv — ayxyteri^ - — &yxyl(tc8si — atrrayscyiC^tr.Sf 

cL'ywoBe 7 '€^v 0 f?ee Atfic vol- i- 3& j li* Z04»^ ^ ^ 

- For the of Photia^ ^cod. 2C3}, -ro^'tey Se ol 7n:cr«r 


■5 tai5 Anit /2 viifcii. o 

^ For the Trr.w ot Photia^ fcoo. ^oirru^y ot at i 7"“V~ i.«f i*; evid^ntlv based on a mere e.ymcH 

aacrvpn^irrts i/ KcmK^Uroym aoW, mi-ht *>e fo renoei^l a= to Jn^gh : but thu la evia..n^^ ^ ^ /nnlike 

imply tiist, heddca the-e fifty, other® si!‘0 vere ertant. See A . j 


I ertit of lii litenKj aetivlty. lo tie leri.»S ,'■• I) «< 

i't vre mv call the occasional prophecies oi Isajah 


itioa.'K TireTioa-s to mat oavr- u >-■> 

a few lines which reaii.- h«lor? to t’-e erd of Oraf. u. fs 4/, ^ 
fectoii TO wcaywi . . - i 7 ipi<TCi<^et'i, ar.d thi* cTaiJseiaeut is 
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by ^lai, from a US. ia the AinlrDsisn Library a- 
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“Salvation — Jehovali SUear-Yfifeliubj “a remnant shall 
return ” ; and ilaher-slialal-liasli-baz, “ swift (swiftly 
Cometh) spoil, speedy (speedily cometh) prey (viL 3, viii. 
3, 4, IS). He lived at Jernsalein in the “middle" or 
“lower city’’ (2 Kings sx. 4), exercised at one time 
great influence at court (chap, xxxvii.), and could venture 
to address a king unbidden (vii. 4), and utter the most 
unpleasint truth.=s, unassailed, in the plainest fashion. 
Presumably therefore his social rank was far above that of 
Amo' and 3Iicah ; certainly the high degree of rhetorical 
skill displayed in his discourses implies a long course of 
literarj' discipline, not improbably in the school of some 
older prophet (Amos vii. 14 suggests that “ schools” or 
companies “ of the prophets ” existed in the southern 
kingdom). tVe know but little of Isaiah’s predecessors 
and models in the prophetic art (it were fanaticism to 
exclude the element of human preparation) ; hut certainly 
even the acknowledged piopheeies of Isaiah (and much 
more the disputed ones) could no more have come into 
existence suddenly and without warning than the master- 
pieces of our own Shakespeare. In The Prophecies of 
[sainh by the Kev. T. K. Cheyne, vol. iL p. 218, a list 
has been given of the points of contact both in phraseology 
and in ideas between Isaiah and the prophets nearly con- 
temporary with him ; Isaiah cannot be studied by himself 
— he give.s much to his successors, but he takes something 
from his le-s gifted colleagues. 

The same heading already referred to gives us our only 
traditional information as to the period during which 
Isaiah prophe-^ied ; it refers to TJzziali, Jotbim, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah as the contemporary kings. It is, however, to 
say the least, doubtful whether any of the extant prophecies 
are as early as the reign of TJzziah. Exegesis, the only 
safe ba^is of criticism for the prophetic literature, is 
unfavourable to the view that even chap. i. belongs to the 
reign of this king, and we ranst therefore regard it as most 
prubable that the heading in i. 1 is (like those of the 
Psalms) the work of one or more of the Sopherlm (or 
Students and editors of Scripture) during the Babylonian 
exile, apparently the same writer (or company of writers) 
uho prefixed the headings of BLosea and 3Iica^ and per- 
il aps of some of the other books. 

In fact, the view of Heugstenberg that the prophecies 
0 . Isaiali are arranged chronologically, though not without 
justification, fails to satisfy the requirements of historical 
interpretation.^ Lotus put it aside and briefly sketch the 
progrep of Isaiah’s prophesying on the basis of lAiilological 
exegeai-., and a comparison of the sound results of the 
r>iudy of the inscriptions. Chap, vi., w’hich describes a 
vkioii of Laiah “ in the death-year of King Uzziah," may 
po^,ibly have arisen out of notes jiu" down in the reir^n of 
« oiliam ; but for several reasons it is not an acceplable 
'lew that, m Its pre.=!ent form, this striking chapter is earlier 
t Uiu the reign of Ahaz. It seems, in short, to have origin- 

vv Jwr'ri!-',-' IT of prophecies 
■ • "ov. wllons It vis., vii 1-iv. 7.‘ The portions 

rci‘n ,;r'l nirresent disoomses of JotLam’s 

rt f ' 

. ,y . ^ f'it'imd U3 somewhat of Amos. But the 

f!n'T-r, P-'rt of chaps. iL-v. correspond 


.u » uu caap. it evidently presupposes 
r r.r lirt Israel, whose destruction I 

. I-ra-.l Tne fatal siege of fcamaria seems to have given i 
S;“'' '=>■^1';. lot He foH„„i„g prepS" 

fc r; eyncliromze rather iritli the rekn o 


c.,; . , i-auivi: wiiii uie reig 

•-jrjjvfi. than with that of Shalmaneser. Sar^on is” 
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of those kings whose influence upon the fortunes of tho 
chosen people was the strongest, however little we might 
suspect this from the Old Testament records. The truth 
is that Sargon as well as Senuacherib invaded Judah ; the 
date of the invasion of the former ajipears to be 711. 
Judah had, in fact, joined that unfortunate coalition, 
another member of which was the Philistian town Ashdod. 
The record of the vengeance taken upon Ashdod is preserved 
in the narrative in chap. xx . ; to that upon Judah no 
distinct reference is made in Isaiah, but no less than five ■ 
prophecies, or groups of prophecies, are for the first time 
fully explained when referred to this king’s invasion of 
Palestine (xiv. 29-32, xxix.-xxxiL, x. 5-xi. 16, xxii., 
and probably i.). Sargon was a successful warrior; and 
his subjugation of Babylonia, revealed to us by the cunei- 
form monuments, throws a flood of light upon the obscure 
but striking little prophecy in xxi. 1-10, so often referred, 
but referred wrongly, to the Babylonian exile. It has 
always^ been a difficulty hitherto to understand the depres- 
sion with which Isaiali announces his tidings (see xxi. 3). 
But we can now easily realize the apprehensions of a 
member of one of the smaller states' when their chief 
bulwark against Assyria had fallen, hlerodach-baladnn, 
as we know from xxxix. 1 (2 Kings xx. 12), had shortly 
before opened negotiations with Hezekiah. Isaiah had 
been opposed to a Babylonian alliance, and recognized the 
divine necessity of the tyrant-city’s fall, but he felt a 
human sympathy for the smaller states of whose ruin this 
was but the prelude. This view of the origin of xxi. 1-10 
had already suggested itself to the late hir George Smith 
{Transactions of Soc. of Biblical Archscoloyy, ii. 329), but 
was first raised to the rank of a philological certainty by 
Professor Kieinert in an important paper in the Theolog- 
ische Studien und Kntiken for 1S77 {pp. 174-79). The 
oracle on the fall of Babylon was soon followed by pro- 
phetic warnings to the other neighbouring states, Philistia, 
Egj-pt, and Ethiopia, and probably Moab and Arabia, 
though it is a growing opinion, for which strong philological 
reasons may be advanced, that the epilogue in xvi. 13, 14 
was attached by Isaiah to an oracle in archaic style by 
another prophet (Isaiah’s hand can, however, be traced in 
XVI. 46, 5). In fact, no progress can be expected in the 
accurate study of the prophets until the editorial activity 
both of the great prophets themselves and of their more 
reflective and studious successors is fully recognized. 

Thus n e have already met with two great political 
events (the Spo-Israelitish invasion under Ahaz, and the 
farst Assyrian invasion under Sargon) which called forth the 
wonderful spiritual and oratorical faculties of our prophet, 
and quickened that mysterious power of insight into the 
future which cannot reasonably be denied (to say the least) 

0 simp er ages and races (see Tholuck, Die Prophetfii und 
2 hre iUmaffimgcn, Gotha, 1861). A third still more 
remarkable invasion remains— that of Sennacherib, to 

^ ^ prophecies must undoubtedly be 

referred, viz., chap, xviii., chap. xvii. 12-14, chap, xxxiii., 

Tif ver, 32). 

itie laatof these is specially interesting, as it has evidently 

not been so elaborately worked up as the rest of Isaiah’s 
piopiiecies and seems to correspond more nearly to a 
Spoken discoui-se. Its incisiveness is exactly what we 
s lou a ex[>ect from the stirring ciicunistances under which 
It purports to have been delivered. 

A special reference seems needed at this point to one of 
tile two oracles on Egypt which, in *thc light of Oriental 
iscoverj, seems to be rightly ascribed to the period of 
^ ohap. xix. The comparative feebleness of the 

style warrants a hesitating conjecture that, though the 
abis of the prophecy is Ibaianic (the points of contact 
uitli the prophet’s acknowledged works areo 2 >posed to any 
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other vie^ of its origin), yet in its present form it has 
undergone the manipulation of a disciple of tlie prophet. 
Isaiah s disciples are indeed escpressly referred to by the 
l}rophet himself as the guardians of one important prophecy 
(viiL 16 ) : and, granting an editorial activity, it is the most 
conservative and current view open to ns to suppose that 
the disciples of the prophet were also his first editors. 
Every one is familiar uith the idea of the editorial proce ^?3 
through which the historical books of the Old Testament 
have passed; it would be culpable indolence to neglect 
the phenomena which record the similar process through 
which the other books, especially the prophetic, have 
passed. It should be added, however, that the Isaianic 
origin of the epilogue in xix. 18-24 (the point of commence- 
ment of the epilogue is given differently by some) has been 
frequently called in question. The chief stumbling-blocks 
are the precise, circumstantial details of the prophecy, 
which are thought to be not in the manner of Isaiah. In 
particular the reference to the “c% of destruction,” *zV 
ha-Ii€ 7 'es {v.L, “ city of the sun,” ^irka-lclieres), has awakened 
suspicion. Accepting (which it is not necessary to do) the 
various reading, it would be plausible to regard ver. IS as 
a fictitious prophecy in the interests of Onias, the founder 
of the rival Egyptian temple to Jehovah at Leontopolis 
(in the norae of Heliopolis), Josephus, Antiq., xil 9, 1- 
n. We are now brought face to face with the question 
whether the whole of the book which now bears the nape 
of Isaiah was really written by that prophet. The question 
relates to xiiL 2-xiv. 23, xxiv.-xxvii-, xsxiv., sxsv., 
and xL-lxvL (xxL 1-10 must henceforth be excluded, on 
objective, historical grounds, from the list of doubtful pro- 
phecies). It is not necessary here to enter into the history 
of the controversy (the father of which may be said to be 
the subtle-minded Aben Ezra). Tsor will it be necessary 
to spend much time on the well-worn but inconclusive 
arguments of the older critics. The existence of a tradi- 
tion in the last three centuries before Christ as to the 
authorship of any book is (to those acquainted with the 
habits of thought of that age) of but little critical mompt ; 
— ^the Sopherlm or students of Scripture in those times 
were simply anxious for the authority of the Scrip tur^, 
not for the ascertainment of their precise historical origin. 
It was of the utmost importance to declare that (especially) 
Isaiah xL-IxvL was a prophetic work of the highest order ; 
this was reason sufficient (the Sopherto may have had 
other reasons, such as phraseological affinities in sL-lxvL, 
but this was sufficient) for ascribing them to the royal 
prophet Isaiah. When the view had once ^ obtained 
currency' it would naturally become^ a tradition. The 
question of the Isaianic or non-Isaiauic origin of the dis- 
puted prophecies (especially xL-lxvi.) must be^ decided on 
grounds of exegesis alone. There are indications among 
critics, bred in very different schools, of a growing percep- 
tion of this truth. We therefore simply chronicle the fact 
that the older critics appeal to Ezra i 2 (interpreted by 
Josephus, Antiq., xl 1, 1-2), to the Septuagint version of 
the book (produced between 2 CO and 130 B.C.), in which 
the disputed prophecies are already found, and to the Greek 
translation of the Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach, which 
distinctly refers to Isaiah as the comforter of those that 
mourned in Zion (Ecclns. xlviiL 24, 25). It will be 
remembered that our prophet himself floumhed in the 8th 
century B.C., and that the Babylonian captivity intervened. 

The fault of the combatants (for there has been far too 
mncli animosity on both sides) in the controversy as to the 
origin of what we may call, for brevity’s sake, 11. Isaiah 
(iucludittir all the disputed prophecies) has been that each 
party* ha^ onl}* seen ‘‘ one side of the shield.'* It will be 
admitted bv philological students that the exegetical data 
supplied by (at any rate) Isa. xL-lxvL are conflicting, and 


therefore susceptible of no simple solution. (In other 
words, Isa. xL— Ixvi. cannot have been written ns it 
stands either by Isaiah or by a prophet at the close of the 
exile.) This remark applies, it is true, chiefly to the 
portion which begins at liL 13. The earlier part of Isa. 
xL-lxvL admits of a perfectly consistent interpretation from 
first to last. There is nothing in it to indicate that the 
author’s standing-point is earlier than the Babylonian 
captivity. His object is to warn, stimulate, and consule 
the captive Jews, some full believers, some semi-believer^, 
some unbelievers or idolaters. At liL 13 new phenomena 
begin to show themselves, indicative, not indeed of a 
changed standing-point, but at least of another date and 
pen. Xo doubt an author may change his style, Tenting 
in a different mood ; we must at all events suppose that 
the author (whoever he may have been) was in a different 
tone of mind when he wrote so hardly, obscurely, and 
awkwardly” (Delitzsch) as in liL 13-liiL [Ewald is 
bolder. He traces this passage to an anonymous prophet 
of the reign of ^Janasseh, to whom are also dnexl I, 2 
Q) and IvL 9-1 vii. 11 ; and it must be owned that the 
style of the latter is equally harsh with that of liL 13, &c.] 
nX But let ns devote a somewhat closer attention to the 


easier and more intelligible portion of the last twenty-seven 
chapters. It will amply remunerate us ; for there is no 
more striking specimen of prophetic rhetoric in the Old 
Testament ilore particuLirly, it will be well to study 
continuously chaps. xL— xlviiL, which evidently fonu a 
section by themselves, introductory to that uhicli begins at 
chap- They have one leading idea — the great ensrs 

impending over Babylon and Israel. Babylon and her 
gods must fall, that Israel may rise again with the glorious 
function of giving a religion to the world. The develop- 
ment of this idea is full of contras* and suTi>ri5e^: 
the vanity of the idol-gods and the omnipotence of 
Israel’s helper, the sinfulness and infirmity of Israel and 
her hi^h spiritual destiny, and the selection (so offensive to 
patriotic Jews, xlv. 9, 10) of the heathen Q rus a3 the 
instiument of Jehovah’s purposes, as in fact His 
or Anointed One (xlv. 1), are brought successively before 
ns. (The prophet, however, does now and thra speak as ii 
Jehovah Himself would inteqiose to help His people, see 
xlil 13, &c.] Hence the semi dramatic character of the 
style. Already in the opening passage mystenous voices 
are heard crying, « Comfort ye, comfort ye my f ; 
the plural indicates that there were other prophets anion 
the exiles besides the author of Isa. xL-xIviil Then 
the Jews and the Asiatic nations in general are intioduced 
tremblin" at the imminent dov/nfall of the Babylonian 
empire. °The former are reasoned with and exhorted to 
VipBeve- the latter are contemptuously s-ilenced by an 
Ste rf to Uilr of toi; rdioioo. . Then jrn.tor 
torn nppenrS on to seene, beamg to hononr- 

sense he is perfectly distinct from Israel This i^ 
n^Lx to which this, the first book as it may be called 

;?fltptS^hoi«.l™io..ofton.U..aIn=.M.en.. 


le section nliich begins at 

at any rate) in the same dchghtfullj 
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alL [True, there was not so much said about Babylon as 
we should have expected even in the first book ; the paucity 
of references to the local characteristics of Babylonia is one 
of the negative arguments urged in favour of the Isaianic 
oriuin of the prophecy.] Israel himself, with all his incon- 
sistent qualities, becomes the absorbing subject of the 
prophet's meditations. The section opens with a soliloquy 
of the Servant of Jehovah,” in which the same paradox 
meets our view which we discovered in the earlier books j 
the Servant of Jehovah is addressed as Israel, and yet 
is shortly afterwards distinguished from that people. The 
immediate prospects of Israel seem now to be overclouded ; 
but the prophet “ bates not heart nor hope.” He comforts 
Ziott with the thought of the unchanging love of God : 
** Can a woman forget her sucking child,” «fcc. (xlix. 1, 
comp. li. 12. 13). Then his tone rises, Jerusalem can and 
muit be redeemed ; he even seems to see the great divine 
act in process of accomplishment. Is it possible, one can- 
not help asking, that the abrupt description of the strange 
fortunes of the “ Servant ” — ^by this time entirely personal- 
ized — was written to follow chap. lii. 1-12 1 

The whole difficulty arises from the prevalent assumption 
that chaps. xl.-Ixvi. form a whole in itself. ^Tatural as 
the feeling against disintegration may be, the difficulties 
in the way of admitting the unity of chaiJS. xl.-lxvi. are 
insurmountable. Even if, by a bold assumption, we grant 
the unity of authorship, it is plain upon the face of it that 
the chapters in question cannot have been composed at the 
same time or under the same circumstances ; literary and 
artistic unity is wholly wanting. But once admit (as it 
is only reasonable to do) the extension of Jewish editorial 
activity to the prophetic books, and all becomes clear. 
Ju.st as the historic records were filled out and adapted to 
the religious wants of later ages, so too were the prophetic. 
Orthodoxy losK nothing by the admission ; for why should 
not the same Spirit of wisdom which, as the church believes, 
inspired the prophets, have vouchsafed all needful gifts to 
the “sons of the prophets” — ^the prophetically-minded 
Sopheriml Even the lowest degree of inspiration, as 
Iludolf Stier remarks, is one of faith’s mysteries. But 
we are not now concerned with orthodoxy, but only with 
the religious records of the Israelites. The record before 
us gives no information as to its origin. It is without a 
heading, and by its abrupt transitions, and honestly pre- 
served variations of style, invites us to such a theory as 
we are now indicating, 

Tliere are portions of Isa. xl.-lxvi. of Palestinian origin, and 
some of them conjpo=e<l previously, others suhseqnently, to the 
exile. These are p.irtly inibeddctl in, partly ajirwiided to, a work 
written at the close of the exile by a true thongh literary prophet, 
well aomainted with the more archaic anti less purely literary 
prophet I'^aiah, but not withont numerous peculiarities of his own. 
Inese m=^ytions ami appendices are seven in number. Tlie first (a) 
IS III. 13-lui., whieli, as Ewald (who pointed the way which later 
have to follow) rightly felt, jiroccetls from a time of per- 
rJ:T.?V”P' . It .should be taken in connexion with (i) Ivi. 9-1 viL, 
iv>r nf rU J” but strong stj-lc, and lias a large num- 

lef. fnf e » Tlic strikingly P.ilestinian clmr- 

enfinn ?n I j picsiinied reference to porse- 

^ comspontlence of the sins imputed to the 

the I'ercecntinn nf V “^"["“tances,’’ seem to favour a reference to 
wire asS° r ‘^“^waW, Block, and even Luxzatto, 

admitted tW Isaiah.) It must be 

diSv affirmed - I’'* ^Ijinasseh is not 

Keh^e “ legitimate 

to S* i7 VrTi™ w and it werehypcreriticism 

^Ivi l-s\ di'rn".**’i*^ comes (c) a short prophecy complete in itself 
ivi. 1-S), direcuid agamst the Jewish pride of mcc ^ Tlie eireum- 

I .ai..h nor jet those of the latter part of the exile •— /lithe teninle 



privileges expressed by the eunuchs we can hardly doubt that tbe 
period of Keliemiah (when proselytes began to gather to Jciusalcm) 

i t • 1 ? _ <1 . 


4.-- SJ, iCba 

jiOints cij^Utilly to tlic »ti, «/ 

viii. 19) ; Joel ii. 12, l5. (It Ls hero assumed tijat the Look of Joel 
is a work of the Persian period. Nothing but the habit of looking 
at each l>ook of Scriptuie separately, instead of in connexion with 
those of similar stjde and contents, hinders this thcon-fiom attain- 
ing a more general prevalence.) "Wliether this propliccy comes fiom 
the same autlior, or simply from tlie same school, as Ivi. 1-8. it is 
neither possible nor of an^- importance to determine. Fioni the 
same school, too, if not from the same author, must have proceeded 
(c) chap, lix- It has no distinct connexion with chap, mii., but 
tbe tone is similar. Tlie first jxirt of the cliapter presents affinities 
with the book of Proverbs (a lavourite subject oi studj" during or 
after tlie exile, when, as it would seem, the introductoiy c]ia])teTs, 
with theirglowing portraiture of life in a metropolis, were prefixed), 
(f) The prophecy in chap, \xiii. 1-0 is one of the mo^t ol'^cnte in 
the prophetic literature. It would indeed not l>c ]iO]ieless to assign 
a probable date, but this would depend upon a consideiation of 
other prophecies (notably Joel and Slalachi), for wliicb we Lave not 
space here. Suffice it to point out the c'^chatological apocalyptic 
'tone which prevails in it. How unlike it is to the lionicd rhetoric 
of liim whom we are accustomed to call tlie Second Isaiah : ** It is 
certainly a strange phenomenon, this reference to a great battlefield 
in Edom, when the grand object of IL Isaiah is to lielp the Jews to 
realize tljeir coming deliverance from Babylon. It creates a scrioU'i 
difficulty for those who maintain that II.*J<.aiah was written atone 
time and under one set of impressions. Tlie complications of the 
problems of Biblical criticism arc only beginning to be adequately 
realized” [The Prophecies of Isavihj ii. 99). At present Ixiii. l-(i 
is an isolated passage, but it has affinities witli lix. and with 

chap, xxxiv., and it is probable that chaps, xxxiv., lix., and Ixiii. 
1-6 were occasioned b}' the same contemporary circumstances. Tlie 
gorgeousness of the tJieophany reminds us of Ezekiel and of the 
ApocahTpse. 

with regard to the rest of chaps, xl.-lxvi.. one generrl remark 
seems ncccssar)-. It is only the inveterate habit of reading Ixiii. 
7-lxvi. as a work relating to tbe close of the exile that prevents 
us from seeing how inconsistent its tone and details aic with this 
presupposition, liooking at it with eyes that strive to be imjiartial, 
we cannot resist the impression that it has not onlv come down fioin 
the r'jstoration period, but that it was written at‘ different parts of 
that period. liCt us pursue the examination of the sectiGiis 
separately. 

(flr) Chaps. Ixiii. 7-l.xiv. This consists of ^Mlianksgiving, peni- 
tcncc, and supplication in the name of the pious portion ol the 
Jewish nation.” tone is exactly that of the l.amentations ; 
the desolation of the temple and of the Jewish cities (Ixiii. IS, Ixiv. 
10, 11) IS desenbed with all the emotion of an eve-witness. The 
style of the section is nnusnally abrupt. 

(A) Chap. Ixv. The subject-matter is “alternate threatening 
and promue. Mort commentators regard this chai.ter as the answer 
of Jehovah to the [prayer of the] church [in chaps. Ixiii., Ixiv.].” 
But there are grave objections to this liew. ” The divine speaker 
makes not even a distant allusion to the difticnlty stated in the 
foregoing prayer. _ Observe, too, that in cimp. Ixiv. tiie church 

speaks as repre^nting the nation, whereas in chap. Ixv. the national 

raion IS desenbed as broken by open idolatrj-. Tlie sins referred 
^ ? T ‘"*5 characteristic^ of Canaan 

‘ ’ and so also is the refeience to tlie vintage ' 

, . nfficr hand, there are passages in vers. 11-23 

« thought to point to the period of the exile,— c.g., 
mv holy mountain" (ver. 11), and the entire descrip 
Jerusalem. We admit that one of the exiles might 
.,® sneh passages, but it is more probable that thev were 

Men by one of the returned Jews. The actual condition of the 
very far from coxTesponding to the glorious 
p uctions of chap. lx._ \Vliat more natural tlian that prophetic 
voices should have continued to point to the future for the fnlfil- 
those predictions ? [Hence we can account for the parallel 
1 ^nte in passing that the figure in lx. 

a different application in l.xvi 11 : the writer of 
'vik with the works of his predecessors, and use 

. . . freedom.] As to the phiase “ that foiget mv hol 3 * motm* 

tam, a similar one occurs in ver. 5 of Ps. c.xxxvTi., which is gene- 

of Isaiah (1880-81), vol. ii. The \iew tnain- 
rP 1 idolatrous practices referred to, so' far as they are 

mcln ^ Palcijtinian, were renewed by some of the Jews on their 
T are apt to foiget the local character of ancient 

' also the mixed motives of men. Tlie Jews who letiirn^d, and 
still more the succeeding generations, cannot have been uniformly as 
pious and believing a.s Ezra. 
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nUr s:«lrKitv-»I r/Joag to ilc restoration period- A ; Ijras^jlogfcal 
arguMiMjt Kr a r»ost-<rilc dale may at any rate l*e dedneed froa the 



« Vi r» 1/; ** v-irii*: fc»-v tn *—»• •»» •» j**#***..^. 

a'-'I fating fooJi, The Vmjtle La.^ !/•'<■» 

rv'ouilt- aa i tl riJIriiJ ni in *"Oiiv. ff'rtn 1.^ leg'll mtoa.*!, — 
-ach r,t the n.o-t natural :iit» rj rLtitioriof thealla'Tons 

in *■-. til- 

On th^ W o’f', ^rc to l-o ]» d to the folio »ring corrin-jon^ T'illx 


&t the cloc9 of the prophecy, As^ria and Egypt are men- 
tioned as the principal foes of Israel (sxviL 12, IS). But 
the explanation tvos long ago seen by Erald, viz., that the 
author, being Jess richly endowed rrith the x#rophetic spirit, 
has intsnvoven precious fragments of old prophecies. The 
tone and spirit of the prophecy as s whole point to the 
same late apocalyptic period to which chap, rxrtr. and the 
book of Joel in a faint degree, and much more strikingly 
fhe last chapter (at any rate) of the book of Zechariab, 
may unhesitatingly Le referrei 

A word or two may perhaps be expected on Iso. xiii, xiv-, 
j and xrxiv., xxxv- (a sngge-tion has already been offered 
( with regard to the latter prophety). The^e two oracles 
I agree in the elal/orateness of their description of the fearful 
I fate of the enemies of Jehovah (Babylon and Edom are 
j merely representatives of a class), and aho in their view of 
f the deliverance and restoration of Israel ss an epoch for the 
I whole haman race- There is also an unrelieved sternne?^, 

I which pains ns by its contract with L«a- sL-lxvi. (except 
passages of this jjortion which are probably not homO' 
geneous with the bulk of the prophecy). They have also 
I clocs affinities with Jer- L, IL, a prophecy (as Bndde Las 
t proved on philological grounds) of xiost-esile origin, but 
j are apparently earlier than that longest and least striking 
( of all the prophecies. 

i The literary characteristiis of the acknowledged pro- 
‘ phecies of Isaiah have been thns summed up by Ewald : — 
i “ The thing of chief importance is, that v/e are wholly nnible to 

' nmie a sT^ecial r^uliarityand favonrite inannf.r of style in the case 
J of Isaiah. He is not the sr^-.-cially Iriie, or the sjitdally ele^c, or 
i the£t>eriaIIyrhctoricaIaii« znojJiton-prophct, as, cy,JoeI,Ho^, 
! oilcan, in who^e writings a £i«ecial manner is p^onucant ; hixt 
1 cTcrv kind of styh and even' rariarion of cxjiosition is at his wn> 
' Tpaml to niM tthe ne<inxremcnts of his subject ; and this it js which 
1 in It spcct oi style con:ititut«i hL» greatne-j?. as well asgenewllv one 
i of his most prominent crcellenccs. His fnndaiaental j^'tmian^' k 
oalv th»' exalted majestic rcf-ose of style, proceedwg now the full 
{ and sure command of hb sahJccL Tltb rf^ifO^ hv no means refjnires 
! that the language should neicr be more \ioIciitly rgitaUi], and not 

* bJs^e no where the subject demands it ; but even the mo-t extreme 
: arita'tion is bridled bythis reiio<^ in the bachg^ourd and 
! rn-rs l^.vond its pwp.r Kmits, and soon retuw inth higher 
{ ma-terrto its regular flow, not again to leave it. «- b xxvxiu 

II- 23 ,'xxi 3 :. 9-14."— T7<^ ProiJictf, Eng. trausL, n. 10, 11.^ 
i This representation has sometimes been njisu«ed^ in the 
interests of a party to show that Isaiah's versatihty w^ 
I absolutely unlimited, and that no conceivable prophecy, in 
f which affinities with Isaiah can be trared, may not have 
i proceeded from his pern But Isaiah, though more verea- 
' tile than his predecessors (zovragh alin 
; was DOt unmindful of tlwt •' limitation ivliitb, Goethe 
! assures a?, h the first sign ot maite^hii>. He ^ 

i Proteus, and the characteristics mentioned above by Ewdd 
; oinnot be transferred iritJiout h^e modifications to the 
^ nronheev of Israel's restoration- 

; ^ We sink to a loirer level when we pass to the disputed 

* prophecies interspersed in chaps. L^xsxix., ivhicli can- 

1 diie.1. lo belierejl«t to .irGS ‘S 

th-, fbc «■ cii.i book of ti.c- i.ro;.hcty oi restoration roth the 
iowe to dofy^rt from nalylom xtr\v of 

TX. We Ime v.id nothin- hitherto, except ^7 
a^ItLsion, of the disputed prophecies scatterc p ^ 

the fir-t thirty-nine chapters of the book of Isaialh lU u 
indeed not absolutely necessaiy to devote 
to them here: the data tvhich t^ey furnish nre fo^ 



J-w- Pft ticlinl in and, <i<ovd]r, il'it Ibc v*ho]e ox 

i-biiF- Ixv. sn I Ixvi. pTi^f^cfl fro'u one autl-or^ tljough they 
/vnasnlrnot •.•ritten contmu U’-Iy. A rominri^jo of rcr- Omth 
Jty l xnd abo of tl*: c mtr.xU cf suggest? 

th'i.t fU'ii*, ItvL (a*id c*>*,'/Fju*’-ririy Ixv. j wr.- ^’TitV.n by a conttm* 
iaor-*ry wril on n the lYrd-i. j^rivb- ^ ^ 

th^ • Jit of onr digre. sTom, w^* sm ' 1 toco V.ltfr jn^lxce 

to wii\t Us t. c v or.d V-ok ^^f the jircib' .y of brad 'i 

rtt.-ton:ion' Chip. iiL IWiiL bKi- an *-ar) y -ork, dr^-nTH 
*ivff bo'>'».ver. as it would not ot the ma'tyxd^in ofan b'lsU 
or a J'rcm.ih. but, f.ren in it? onrind fonii, of a» idfal (or, as 
orth^Iov. Uhh, xdv-il and Iibtoriwln»^-r^^r/ge, tixe firM £r:ctdi as 
it wer^- »'Jo\ i:i the jKxm which b*ar» I.b nans, another; Oj t/i- 


the cxbv.nc*: of tui-^ '-‘.I :: 

h-it ^ form rot v^^ry unlike the pr'^-nb at a 
tint of tU^ orher j^rtmi:- of th/» S' r/atiu Ly J .i* 

*r*r. wc ob^in a rnrclx irr:prov»d co’intM^ ; _,..I 

P..4 of all r.-ib!e K.,u.liro liL 


to them here: me aam _ 

important additions) in the second jKirt of the bonk, ihe 
rSSkoneof thU proohcci« (patting aside xxv 1 - 10 ) 
’ 4 S:^mar-tb Jr raal 

ex«‘--tical »/roands to the age oi Isaiah, ^at i- cn^p 
^i?.'-xxvir. The apparent f 7 "*^] 
in- to sza. r, tlie author dwelU on ' (A\th<, 

il^ib u referred to as an enemy (t.x^. 10 ) , and ( 3 ) - 


- ZTnt IS Tiie ode U the fall of the ki^ag of 
i Klon in chap. ziv. 4-21 is a. brilliant ^itb tbe glo^_ of 

- iTrric enthnsiasm as the stern propheqr ohich precede, it 

i i^froni the same point of view, deficient ; it j 

. Lw whieJ. Errald gives to it ip the words, “a p^tnaj 

' and highly finished lyric.'’ It is m Zo{ 

; K^fbft Mde of the finest pas.-ages of cliap^ xL 
K po^egS which irresistibly rise in the meino^ when 
kVnl- Of “Isaiah.”— But what shall we say— o hat 
! hnaSiVadeqnate to the divine beauty of such p^sagj 
' as llandel linked to shall feed 

^^h^Jherf ” ! “He was oppres-'cd, and He 
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■vras afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth. ” 1 Silver tones 
of vrhicli the ear is never weary ; honied rhetoric, which 
thrills, like a subtle odour, even those who have lost the 
key to its meaning. It should be remembered, howev.;r, 
that these delightful passages are mostly confined to that 
part of chaps. xL-slvi. which has, on the whole, a 
literary and lesthetic unity. Among the passages which 
we have indicated as of doubtful age and origin there arc 
bat two which are generally remembered. One of these 
has apparently been adopted and restricted by the great 
prophet of chap. xl.-slviii., and is therefore not abso- 
lutely an exception. The other has commended itself not 
so much to the affections as to the imagination of later 
readers (we refer to the wonderfully picturesque vision in 
ixiii 1-6). 

V. From a religions point of view there is a wide differ- 
ence, not ouly between the acknowledged and (taking them 
altogether) the disputed prophecies of the book of Isaiah, 
but also between those of the latter which occur in chaps. 
i.-xxxix., on the one hand, and the greater and more 
striking part of chaps. xL-Ixvi., on the other. We may 
say, upon the whole, with Dr Duhm, that Isaiah reiiresents 
a synthesis of Amos and Hosea, though not without 
important additions of his own. Isaiah’s “place in the 
affections of all succeeding generations is due to the fact 
that he was, perhaps, the first to preach in distinct terms 
the doctrines of a personal Messiah and of the spiritual 
brotherhood of all nations. He foresaw that, in the awful 
'day of Jehovah’ which former prophets had announced, 
few even of the chosen people should pass the ordeal, and 
so deep was his convictioa ot this that he expressed it in 
the name of one of his sous, Shear Yashub, 'a remnant 
shall return.’ But lie was too ‘bold,’ as St Paul says, to 
terminate his speculations at so early a point By com- 
bining the doctrine of the few that should be saved with 
that of the necessary triumph of Jehovah’s kingdom, he 
was prepared to receive a new and grand revelation. He 
saw in prophetic vision an exalted personage ascending the 
clirone of David, who should attract the whole world into 

voluntary submission to his rule. And thus to the 

twofold elementary doctrine of the sole divinity of Jehovah 
and the awful strictness of tlie impending judgment a 
fellow-trath was added, viz., that of the peilonal Messiah, 
v.hich developed finally into the crowning doctrine of the 
spiritual equality of all nations” (Chevne, T/ie Booh of 
Js nnk Chronolofjxmlly Armxxqed, Introduction, p. xl). 

This very conception, which is, as it were, the blossom 
of the reyelatiims of the acknowledged portions of Isaiah 
IS conspicuously wanting in the disputed prophecies: or 
rather this particular form of the conception has disajv 

oii'lv^ip' * Israel, but a figure vari- i 

susceptible (as experience proves) of 

tind "t the centre of the longest Ld ' 

word thp \r file proper sense of the 

an certainly not, in all the extant descrip- 

the verv firrt hr explanations must from 
loAcal 'ex-'esis! Thf fflf" ® ^FPo^ed to a'philo- 

ci-'inta, ;Wh b* wl 

volt h Z' n;i ^ of and Maurer, that the Ser- 

GesLim SawbP^W* fl^e.pepple; (3) that of 

of Hofmann, combinmg^ (2)°Ind 
'‘tiiecon^ptioJof tlie 

c ‘^0 pooplo of Israel i’ 

“> t... central part Israel ‘according to tli 


as * 
the 1 


Spirit,’ and the summit the person of the mediator of 
salvation who arises out of Israel.” [llelitszcli, 
however, who now traces this historical person, the 
Christ of the gospels, in the strongly individualizing 
portrait in chap, liii., formerly considered the subject of 
that chapter to be the spiritual Israel ; see his article in 
Zntsclmfi /«'r hiiherisclie Theologie, 1850, pp. 29-42.J 
This last theory has been advocated on partly new grounds 
by the writer of this article in bis work called The Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, ii. 191-200, wlicre it is further admitted 
that though the Servant of Jehovah, even in the most 
individualizing passages, is not properly speaking the 
Messiah, yet there are features in the description borrowed 
from the earlier portraits of the Messianic king, features 
which, regarded strictly, may be inconsistent, but which 
serve to keep up the historical continuity of the announce- 
ment of salvation. “ It was natural and necessaiy that 
the die from which the coins with a ■ royal stamp had 
proceeded should be broken, the royalistic form of the 
Messianic conception having become antiquated with the 
hopeless downfall of the kingdom of Judah ; but equally 
so that fragments of the die should be gathered up and 
fused with other elements into a new whole.” 

Ainong the other characteristic religious peculiarities of 
the disputed as opposed to the acknowledged prophecies 
(1) the emphasis laid on the uniqueness, eternity, 
creatorship, and predictive power of Jehovah (xl, IS, 25, 
xli, 4, xliv. G, xlviii. 12, xlv. 5, 6, 18, 22, xln, 9, xlii. 5, 
xlv. IS, xlL 26, xliiL 9, xliv. 7, xlv. 21, xlviii. 14); (2) 
the ironical descriptions of idolatry (Isaiah in the acknow- 
ledged prophecies only refers incidentally to idolatry), xl. 
19, 20, xli. 7, xliv. 9-17, xlvi. 6 ; (3) the personality of 
the Spirit of Jehovah (mentioned no less than seven times 
see especially xl. 3, xlviiL 16, kill 10, 34) ; (4) the influ- 
ence of the angelic powers (xxiv- 21); (5) the resurrection 
of the body (xxvL 19) j (G) the everlasting punishment of 
the wicked (Ixvi. 24); (6) vicarious atonement (chai). liii.). 

It IS unnecessary to do more than chronicle the sinmilar 
a^ttempts of the Jewish scholar, Dr Kohut, in'" the 

Jj. J/. G for 18 1 6 to prove a Zoroastrian influence on 
chaps. xl.-Lvvi Were this proved, of course the date of 
these chapters would be determined. But the baselessness 
of this hypothesis has been shown by M. de Harlez in 
the /tcyire I^ gz^stions IiistQxngues, and by Dr ilatthes in ' 
the Theologisch Tijdschrift. 

fi equally striking difference among 

prophecies themselves, and one of no small 
moment as a subsidiary indication of tbeir origin. We 

mrtcolo difference of tone between 

f compare 

Pranwf f half with the 
reSenrJ hi n J^estoration, how inferior (with aU 
luverence be it said) do they appear ! Truly “ in many 

book of speak ” in this composite 

fltlv nnjili- Prophecy of Eestoration we may 

to be trn^ei Sracious and too subtly chosen 

de toiifP<! Jo™ ^ oomme impr4gnee, six cent ans d’avance, 
(rlTrL ^f de I’avenir’’ 

verdict nf cv4. 1- ^ ’ though, indeed, the common 
single iihZo ^®®ders sums up the sentence in a 

andthJ iovi~ ^''angelical Prophet” The freedom 
is a snJiiVrt \ ^’^stibleuess of the undeserved grace of God 
wiA ^ tWs gifted son constantly returns 

defect nf which is never monotonous.”^ The 

book fa dnf^ disputed prophecies in the former part of the 
— - — ' as long as we regard th em in isolation, and 

an aca!lcmioal^c:'o,^ ITniverbity College, O.\fonl. m 
1375 seimon on the Book of Is»iiali, preaclied Febiuary 18, 
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not as supplemented by those which come after) is that 
they emphasre too much to a Christian feeling the stern, 
destructive side of the series of di\ine inteipositions in the 
latter dajs But we will not attempt to exhaust a 
subject on which any thouglitfiil reader is competent to 
speak. 

VL How is it, then, that so many Biblical students 
(especially in Great Britain and America) still adhere to the 
%tew, so profoundly opposed to philological exegesis, that 
one man wrote the whole of the book of Isaiah] Partly 
no doubt from a fear lest, in giving up the ^icw of Isaiah 
held in the time of Christ, the orthodox theology should 
be insensibly undermined The fear was at one time 
justified, i.e, in tbe'carly stages of the critical controversy; 
but the fact that oithodox theologians and men of deep 
Christian faith do hold the composite origin of Isaidh js 
a practical proof that the fear is no longer opportune 
Another rea«!on is a ceitain instinctive aversion to the 
questioning of time-honoured tradition^ and an resthetic 
abhorrence of disintegration — a bad leason, for (1) ancient 
traditions are seldom entirely wrong, and it is the element 
of truth which gives them vitality, and (2) disintegration 
is only a preliminary to reconstruction A third reason, 
oft^n operating in combination with the second, is w orth} 
of all respect It is that in reading the disputed 
prophecies, cspeciall}* those which foim the litter part of 
the book, conservative critic^ (if we ma}* be allowed the 
phrase) are consrions of a number of peculiarities both of 
lihraceology and (in chips xl-KvL) of historical allusion 
which rai^e as'^ociations of the age of Miah. We Invc 
already referred to the hlter class of peculiarities. They 
arc indeed of more importance than the foimer, which can 
obviouslv be explained by the profound influence which so 
great a prophet a« Isiiah must have exercised, and demon 
strabl}’ did exercise, on his successors. The view which 
has been indicated above as the most jubt to cxcgctical 
facts, and to what we know from other sources of the 
editorial activity of the SOpherTm, is that the latter part of 
the book of I&aiah is of an origin ns composite as the 
former. It is, however, of course our duty to mention 
the prevalent explanation of the con<!crvative school of 
ciitics viz., that the allusions to the sccnciy of Palestine 
and to the religious condition of the Jevs of a time prior 
to the exile arc Isaiah's imolimtary betra}als of his 
authorshi}) It is admitted that there are numerous 
passages which presuppose the fall of Jcrusilem and the 
residence of the exiles m Babjdonia. But it is urged 
that the other class of passages arc so manj’ providentially 
permitted indications of the true date of the author, w ho 
was in realit}" tlic subject of an cxtraordinaiy ecstatic 
impulse, which almost, but not altogether, efiaced his 
consciou'sness of the present. To quote fiom the same 
able and interesting sermon referred toabove^ “The Isaiah 
of the vexed and stormy times of Ahaz and Hezekiah is 
supposed in his latter to have been trans^xirtcd b} 
God's Spirit into a time and a icgion other than Ins own. 

The v^oices in his ears are those of men unhoin, 

and he lives a second life among events and persons, sms 
and suffering, and fears and hopes, photographed some- 
times with the minutest accuracy on the sensitive and 
sympathetic medium of his own spirit" Tlie objection is, 
first, that this tlieory is extremely artificial; secondly, 
that the only allusions greatly worth considenng occui in 
masses in those portions onl 3 ’ of the second part of I‘5aiah 
which, for a combination of reasons, should most piobably 
be separated from the remainder, and third!}-, that this 
theory does not do justice to tho*?e passages which contain 
indications at once of a Palestinian iocahty and of a post- 
exile date. 

But if sufficient account has not yet been taken by many 
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anti-traditionalist critics of the data which conflict with the 
Babylonian origin of Isa. aL-Isvi. as a whole, it must 
in fairness be admitted that conserv-ative critics have not 
adequately appreciated those which make distinctly for 
a Babylonian origin Take Isa xl.-xlviii bv itself (it 
must be allowed to form a whole), abstracting from aU 
considerations of modern controveisy, and no one would 
dream of assigning it to any other time than the close of 
the exile, any more than he would of ascribing “ B\ the 
waters of Babylon we sat down and wept” (Ps cxxxvii) 
to the author:,hip of David. There might have been a 
caj:e for the Isaianic origin of “ Go ye out from Babylon ” 
(xlnn 20), if the passage had only run, “ Behold, in davs 
to come my people shall go forth from Babylon ” Tliere 
might have been a case for such an origin of “ Thus saith 
Jehovah to Cyiiis” (xlv. 1), if the passage had but lun 
thus, “Behold the dajs come that I will raise up a king, 
Cjius byname” But no on® fresh from the perusal of 
the other great prophetic w ntings would imagine such a 
thing as that Isuiah had died to his actual present, and 
lived again among men still unborn. 

A few points of detail ha\t. still to he consideied 
(ff) To the aiionncnt fiom plinscologj, on which Knohel in 
pvrticuhr has laid grtat strt«*s in the antUraditional interest, it is 
nnpo*!Si)>le to do jiistn e litre A hare list of names would not he 
luininoiit;, and the list*? gi\ en b} recent English conservatw e cntics 
wjini us of the difiicult} of construtting such catalogues faiilv 
Isouc of these critics appear quite to understand the object of the 
appeal to phrascolog\, or to he aware that the meie peculiant} of 
n word is not important, unless it points to a different linguistic 
stige from that of the histomal Isanh, or unless its sense is one 
that implies a great dciclopincnt of thought. It appears to ns 
indeed that the nigumcnt Ironi phraseology is not one of much 
critical momert , but on thispait of the subject we must refer to 
more S 2 >ccial treatises 

(6) Sot can we satisfv ourselves that the existence of parallels 
Ixjtwccii passages of the di'sputed 2 ’rophecics and pas^vges of 
}ne-c\ilc propliets — a chief bulwark of the conservative tlieoiy as 
presented b} I)chtz^ch — is a fact of much greater value. ^ In some 
respects indeed these parallels are most interesting and instnictiv e 
Tbej lulp ns to foim a fuller idea of the htorarj and piophetic 

S siognom} of theniophecies. Thej show us too “how mstinct- 
3 the prophets lonned as it were a canon of jTophetic Scrip- 
tures for tlicmselvcs, and also how free thev were from the morbid 
CMVing for onginaht} ” But on which side the ongimlitv lies it 
is not alwa 3 s cas 3 for a candid mind to determine , one must be on 
one's guard against a jirejudice in favour of the more bnllnnt 
gcniU'k, and agtinst thinking that the more stnkingl} expressed 
passage is neccssanb the more original Por has not a bnllnnt 
genius been know n to copv w ord for w ord from an extreme!} orui 
nan’’ wntei ? Having said thus much b} waj of caution, let ns add 
sonic of the more striking parallels to passages of Isa xl -Ixvi in 
prophets carlici tlien the cloac of the ca 2 >tint 3 


Isa. x\\iv 6, 7 , 
Isa xl 13, 14, 
Isa \1. 18, 20, J 
and parallels, { 
Isa xli 14, J 

laO. Xllll f>, > 

1 ^ 0 . xliv 2, ) 

Isa. li 15, 

Isa, Iv 3, 

Isa Ivi 9, 

Isa. Ivai 9, 

Isa. Iviii 7, 

Isa. li 19, 

Isa 1 l 20, 

Isa 111 1, 7, 

Isa- xlviL 8, 10, 
Iso. Kv 1 20 


coin;) Jer xlvi 10 
,, Jer XMU 18 

,, Jer X 3-11 


Jer XXX 10, xln. 27 

Jer XXXI 35 
Jer xxMi 40. 

Jer Ml 9 
Ezek XMU 40, 41 
Ezek XV 111 7, 16 
ICah iiL 7 
2Cah m 10 
Kali 1 15 (Heb u 1) 
Zci'h 11 15 
Zeph lu 10 


(e) TVitli reffirtl to the histonc-il appcndi-t to the first part of the 
book of Iwnh (chajis -s-wi h must he, as iisuil, O" o"*' 

miard agunst ai’niitting too simple a solution Knowing, m w e do, 
^m2ehrAXMi SafeompiA 29 ) that the prophet 
if not more than one, histoncal monograph, it ” 

assume tliat this appendix is an eatract from 
AVhcnwo examine it moiecloseh, however, wc 
be the case “ This is shown (1) hi tlie xanations inth which Oie 

1 For similar arguments of minor importance, see Chtjoie, T/' 
Pi ophceies of Isaiah, \o\ ii pp n , 203 
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vers. 4 and 5, tlio addition ul tnu xsmiuuk unu tnu 

position given to ver. 21. (2) By tlie circumstaiico that the style 
of Isa. xxxvi. andxxxni. (2Kiiigsxvui.-xix. 37) contains notliiiiff 
to distinguish it from that of many other portions of the two books ol 
Kings, \niich arc evidently extracted from the royal clirouicles, and 
that the style of Isa. xxxnii. (excludin^thc Psalm) and xxxix. closely 
resembles that of the final editor of the historical hooks (Genesis-^ 
Kings) ” ( The Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged^ p, 102). To 
this it may now he added that the first vei-se of the narrative contains 
a glaring mistalce (w'liich also profoundly affects the sequel), which 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that a long period had 
elapsed since the events referred to. We refer to the suustitution 
of ‘^thc fourteenth year (of King Hezekiah)" for *Hhe twenty- 
seventh,*' and the confusion of the invasion of Sargon with the later 
one of Sennacherib (see The Ptoinhccics of Isaiah^ vol. i. p. 192, 
&c.). In slioit, the case of this appendix appeal’s to be similar to 
that of the passage vii. 1-ix. 7, w^hich can be shown to iiare 
assumed its present form not till long after the utterance of the 
prophecies imbedded in it. ^ That the great prophecy enshrined in 
our historical appendix is in the highest degree Isaianic w'e have 
alieady pointed out ; it were to bo wdshed that there were equal 
grounds lor assuming that the so-called Psalm of Hezekiah were 
leally the work of that pious and literary king. The probability 
is that wo have in this Psalm tho work of one of those inspired but 
less original Soplierini of whom we have spoken above. 

{d) Isaiah, it is admitted, was a prophet and an historian ; was 
he also a psalmist ? His tw’elfth chapter (if really by him) is in fiict 
a psalm; but Hitzig goes further, ana conjectures that Psalms xlvi.- 
xlviii. were composed by our prophet on the successive overthrows 
of the Syrians, Philistines, and Assyrians {Die Psahnen, i. 255-G). 
All, however, that can safely be infeircd from the parallelisms 
which Hitzig produces is that the prophecies of Isaiah exercised a 
strong influence on contemporary or Liter writers, especially those 
winch dealt with the great turning points in tho history of tho 
nations. A still larger Imryest of affinities may be reaped in the 
later psalms, as Canon Elliott has well shown (j^ca&cr’s Conmen- 
tciry,iv. 506-512), and it will he noticed that only one of them 
and that not one of tlic closest, relates to tho acknowledged pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. Similarity of style is not an infallible proof of 
unity of authoi-bhip. ^ 

(c) Olio of the most important contributions to tho right estimate 
of II, Isaiah (as also of the hook of Daniel) has been the discoverv 
of two cuneiform texts relative to the fall of Babylon and the 
rehmous policy of Cyrus. The results are not favourable to a 
mechanical view of prophecy as involving absolute accuracy of state- 
ment on points not essentially connected with moral and religious 
tiuth Cyrus appears in tho unassailably authentic cylinder in- 
scnption as a complete religious indiffereutist, willing to go 
through any amount ofcoremonies to soothe the piejudicas of a siw- 
ceptible pomilahon.” He prcscn'cs a strange and significant silence 
with remrd to Ormazd, the supreme God of Zoroasmanism and in 
fact, ns Professor Sayce and M. Ilalei^ have shown, cannot have 
been a Zoronstrian holieverat all. ‘‘(5yrns, on whom tlie prophet 
of Jehovah lavishes such honourable titles, — Cyrus, who the nro- 
phet even nppoara to hope, may be won over to the true faitl? is 
a polytheist and an idoVter." On the liistorical and reli<nous 
It®®? two inscriptions tho render must bo referred to the 
essa} on II, Isaiah and the Inscriptions ” in the work already 
•several tunes quoted from. It must be carefully remembered that 

the inscription, when rightly nnderetood, is not in conflict with 

Sr KS’ f ® "P®" t^'® prophecy,” and that 

jiftf- tnota prophecy must no bronglit into harmony with facts 


tl thooiy of j)rophecy, 

that the *1 ""'^i»oPI>ortune to remind the student 

IS not mere Sfe Jmfc ^ Testament 

and aiinlfiffi* i * proceeds on the sure basis of comparison 

orlte ■> «■“ "•Woh fl.rs 

and reached the concentim’ of f 

jiarts, My end closely related 

The cooidiuatioii in KScal^o3i\Vnf°ii‘*® 
attained would be the moot •” A^’® results already 

analysis of the Old TestamenL^ Jn'^iification of the critical 
meddle with analytical work withoutToi^r i.*®wever, to 

the disinterested exegetical studj^of the dis-cipline in 


~ vois , r.eeuwunlcii, 171d-2S. and ]724-imvf . r ^ r 
tran<ilatioit, Kith a prclmimru dissrr/yJ.t? 7 ® «cw; 

1778 j Gesenius, J)cr P/\ Jes nherscH &c notes, London, 

PropJi. Jes , Hcide teremv ^ ; Hitzig, 

2d. ed., G vols SiiS’ JS-l 


Dcr Pr, Jes., 3d. cd., Leipsic, 187‘Jj Nngclsbach, J)cr Pr. Jes., 
in Lange’s .BificZiwr/i;, Bielefeld andLeip.sic, 1877; Alexander, Com- 
mentary, ed. Eadie, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1805 ; Kay, in kpcakcr's 
Commentary, vol. v., London, 1876 ; Choync, The“ Book of Isaiah 
Chronologically Arranged, London, 1870, and Ttic Prophecies oj 
Isaiah, 2 voLs., London, 1880-81. 2. On jiortioiisof thcfirstiiart 
Meier, Her Pr. Jes. I. (on chaps, i.-xxiii,), Pforzheim, 1850 : 
Boorda, “ Aimotationes . . , ad vaticinia Jc.s. i.-ix. 6” (in Juyn- 
boU’s Orientalia, vol. i. p. 67, &c.) ; Stodc, DeJes. vatidniis yUlhio- 
pirn diatribe, Leijisic, 1873. 8. On the second port Sticr, Jtsajas 
nicht Psciido-jcsajas, Barmen, 1860 ; Scincckc, Dcr EvangelUt des 
altcn Teslamcntcs, Leipsic, 1870. 4. On the ciiticul question of the 
second part:— Dclitzseh, “Schlussboiiicrkiingeii,”in Drcchsler’sCwii- 
mentar, Theil iii. ; liutgers, Ec cchthcid van dc hcccdc gcdcellc van 
Jesaja, Leipsic, 1866 ; Mostermnnn, ZeitseUr. filr hUherische Theo- 
logic, 1876, p. 1, &c. 6. Monographs and generally illustrative works: 
— Hengstenberg,C7imfoZor)ric des altcn Testaments, vol. ii. (trans- 
lated in Clark) ; Stmehey, Jewish Jlislonj and Polities in the 
Times of Sargon mid Sennacherib, 2d. ed., London, 1874, 8vo ; 
27 „‘ub>iucr and JDrii'cr, The Fiflyfhird Chapter of Isaiah according 
to the Jcjoish Interpreters, 2 vols., Oxford, 1877 ; Urwick, The 
Servant of Jehovah, a Commentary, Edinburgh, 1877 ; Caspari, 
Beitrage snr Einldtung in das Buch Jes., Berlin, 1848 ; Payne 
Smith, The AnthcnticUy and Messianic Interpretation of the 
Prophedesof Isaiah, Oxford and London, 1862; M'Gill, "Ciitical 
Komarks on Isaiah, xviii. 1, 2,” in Journal of Sacred lAteraturc, 
^62, ]ip. 310—324 ; Choync,' Motes and Criticisms on the Uebrevs 
of Isaiah, London, 1868 ; Lagarde, Scmitica, i., Gottingen, 
18/ 8 (pp. 1-32 contain critical notes on Isiuah i.-xvii.). (T. K. C.) 

ISATJEIA, in ancient geography, was a district in the 
interior of Asia Minor, bounded by Mount Taurus and 
Cilicia on the S., by Lycaonia on the E., by Phrygia on tho 
N., and by Pisidia on the W. Like the neighbouring 
Lycaonia, it consisted in great part of a cold and barren 
upland plain, while the southern portions were rugged and 
nionntaiuous. No mention is found of the Isaurians dur- 
ing the early periods of the history of Asia; but they were 
doubtless, like their neighbours the Pisidians, in all ages a 
lawless race of freebooters, owing merely a nominal allegi- 
ance to either ^the Persian or the Macedonian monarchy. 
The^only occasion on whidi they come prominently forward 
in history was during the war of the Cilician and other 
pirates against Rome, in w’hich they took so active a part 
that the proconsul P. Servilius deemed it necessary to 
follow them into their mountain fastnesses, and compelled 
the whole people to submission, , an exploit for wdiicb he' 
received the title of Isauricus (75 b.c.). They were after- 
wa^ placed for a time under the rule of Amyntas, king 
of Galatia ; but it is evident that they always continued 
to retain their predatory habits and their virtual indepeiid- 
ence ; and under the Roman empire they gave so much ■ 
trouble that it was ultimately agreed to leave them in the 
undisturbed possession of their inaccessible mountain 
homes. In the 4th century they are still described by 

mtnianus Marcellinus as the scourge of the neighbouring 
provinces of Asia Minor ; but they are said to have been 
cffMtually subdued m the reign of Justinian. 

Erom the nature of the countiy Isauria contained but 
veiy few towns, the most important of which bore the 
name of Isaura, as the capital of the district. It was 

-VI Amyntas, and extensive remains of it are still 
visi e at a place called Zengi Bor. Carallia, which seems 
0 lave been included in the province, and was noted as 
pving name to the Lake Caralitis, was situated farther 

’ J Ul I as the Kereli Gol, is a con- 

^ 6 s eet of water; it communicates by the river called 

Cl Sechr wnth a lesser lake called by Strabo Trogitis, now 
now n as Sophia Giil ; both are perfectly fresh. The 
oun ary of Isauria and Lycaonia seems to have been 
n ^ays unsettled. Strabo indeed speaks of Isauria as a 
it is certain that they were separate^ 
clistncts for administrative purposes, though their limits 
cannot be accurately defined. Of the ethiJographical 
chm'acter or origin of the Isaurians we know nothing. 

ilxe comparatively obscure tribe of the Isaurians had 
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tlie honour on two occasions of giving birth to a Byzantine 
emperor._ The first of these, Zeno, in the 5th century 
(474—495 A.D.), was not calculated to r6^ect any lustre on 
his native country ; but at a later period Leo IIL, who 
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nobility has made it 
leronsspas of Europe, 
veiy productive salt-mine. 


and of many of the Austrian 
one of the 

In the neighbourhood is a 
ins nauve country; out at a later period Leo HL, who which has been worked 

ascended the throne of Constantinople in 718, and reigned The place has som*. fmdl T ^ liundred years. 

tUl 741 was a monarch of vigo\and capacity.^anl ?L%7pSarirn InTsefwL “sir*"' 
became the founder of a dynasty which ruled over the See Kaan's Isai el ses Snvimis. Vienna 1879 
empire for three generations. 

L ■ “ 

and 



ated at the north entrance to the Bay of Naples, about 15 
miles south-west of the Cape of Miseno. The circumference, 
omitting the irregular indentations of the coast-lme, is 
about 19 miles, and the superficial area about 26 square 
miles. Monte Epomeo or San Nicola, the ancient Epomeus 
or Epopeus, which rises to the height of 2600 feet above 
sea-Ievel, is the highest point The principal summit is 
surrounded by twelve inferior volcanic cones, from one of 
which the last eruption in the island took place in 1302. 
The valleys between the mountains and the plain which 
occupies a part of the interior are remarkable for their 
luxuriant vegetation and beautiful scenery. The vegetable 
products of Iscl^ are very rich and various. Most of the 
cultivated land is occupied by vines, from which a somewhat 
acrid white wine is manufactured. Com, oi^ and southern 
fruits are produced in luxuriant profusion. Oak and chest- 
nut groves, thickets of myrtle and lentiscus, cotton-trees, 
mulberries, and arbutus stretch up the mountain sides and 
along the pastures. Iron and sulphur are found on the 
island, and bricks, tiles, and pottery are manufactured at 
Casamicciola, The great sources of wealth to the island 
are the numerous thermal mineral springs, which are among 
the strongest and most efficacious in Europa Casamicciola 
is the headc[uarters of the water, hot-air, and sand baths, 
but Lacco is also popular in the season. Though the 
nominal bathing season lasts from June to September, the 
exquisite climate and lovely situation of Ischia allure visi- 
tors all the year round. The island has suffered heavily 
from earthquakes. A very severe shock in March 1881 
occasioned great loss of life and property. The inhabitants, 
about 25,000 in number, are distinguished by a peculiar 
dialect and figure, and are chiefly engaged in tillage and 
fishing. The chief to\\Ti is Ischia (6500) on the east coast, 
the seat of a bishop, with an old castle of the 15th century. 
Other towns are Forio (6100) on the west coast, Casa- 
micciola and Lacco on the north, Panza, and Morojiana 

Iscliia was first colonized hy Greeks from Clialcis in Eahoe^ Init 
although IJie colony rose to j)ioq)eiity it was driven from tlic island 
by volcanic outbienks. Similar convulsions dispersed a second 
colony established by Hicro of Syracuse. From the Neapohtans, 
who ere the next settlers, the island passed into the hands of Home, 
but Suetonius informs us tliat Augustus again restored it to Naples 
in exchange for the inferior Caprese. llie name of Ischia does not 
often occur in Roman history, but it seems to have been early in 
repute as a resort for invalids After the fall of Rome, it suffered 
much and reiieatcdly at the hands of the successive invaders and 
rulers of Italy. In 1299 it was captmed by Chailes II of Naples, 
since vhich nme it lias had a full share of the vicissitudes that are 
so characteristic of the history of Italian towns and pro^duccs 

ISCHL, a favourite watering-place in the district of 
Gmunden, Upper Austria, is beautifully situated on 
the peninsula formed by the junction of the rivers Iscbl 
and Traun, and is surrounded by high mountains, present- 
ing scenery of the finest description. It has mineral 
springs and numerous brine and brine-vapour baths. The 
brine used at Ischl has in 16 oz. 233 grains of chloride of 
sodium (common salt) and 15 grains of other solids. The 
principal buildings include the casino, erected in 1875, the 
town church, with fine frescoes, the theatre, the official 
buildings, and the imperial villa surrounded by a beau- 
tiful part Ischl first came into repute in 1822, and 
since that time the yearly advent of the imperial family 


CourtraL It has manufactures of linen, hats, aiid sugar! 
Tobacco IS cultivated in the environs. The population in 
18 f 6 was 7753. 

ISERi; a department of south-eastern France^ formed 
frem the southern part of the old province of Dauphin^, 
K bounded on the N. by the department of Ain, E. by 
Savoie and Hautes-Alpes, S. by Hautes-Alpes and Drome, 
and W. by Drome, Loire, and Rhone. It lies between 44® 
43' and 45® 43' 19" N. lat, and between 4® 43' 32" and 
7“ 6' 9" E long., being about 100 miles Jong from north- 
west to south-east and 60 miles broad from north-east to 
south-west. It derives its name from the river Isere, 
which flows through it from north-east to south-west. 
The Rhone, with several tributaries, is the other chief 
stream. Lake Faladuc is the largest of several lakes in 
the department The surface is mountainous, especially in 
the south-east, which is occupied by lofty offshoots of the 
Alps, some of w’hose summits are covered with perpetual 
snow. The Belledonne, the Grandes-Rousses, the Oisans, 
the Grande Cffiartreuse, famous for its monastery, the 
Vercors, the Lans, and the D^voluy are the chief groups 
and ranges which are found either wholly or partly within 
Is&re. The highest point is the Aiguille du Midi (9800 
feet). Toward the north and west the country gradually 
slopes down in fertile terraces to the Rhone. The river 
valleys are remarkable for their extent and fertility ; that 
of Graisivaudan is reckoned one of the richest in France. 
The climate of Isere varies according to the irregularity of 
the surface, but is on the whole colder and ruder than 
is usual at its latitude. Agriculture occupies about four- 
fifths of the inhabitants, although less than half the 
total area is suited for cultivation. Wheat, barley, lye, 
oats, buckwheat, maize, potatoes, hemp, colza, and fruit, 
and, on the southern slopes, vines, walnuts, mulberries, and 
almonds, are the principal crops. Valuable pastures, on 
which mules and large flocks of sheep are bred, extend up 
the mountain to meet the large forests stretching down 
from the snow-line. Silkworms are reared easily and 
profitably; fish is exported in considerable quantity to 
Paris ; and the cheese of the department is much esteemed. 
Gold and silver are found in small quantities. The chief 
minerals are coal, li^te, and iron; but copper, lead, 
mercury, zinc, and antimony, with marble, gypsum, granite, 
porphyry, and slate, are also worked. After agriculture 
the chief industry is the working of the minerals; glove- 
making occupies about 20,000 persons in and around 
Grenoble ; while the department is' the leading district of 
France for the manufacture of paper. Wine, felt, silk, 
linen, cloth, beet-root sugar, straw-hats, brandy, glass, and 
other commodities are also manufactured.^ There is trade 
in iron, steel, and other metals, cement, lime, grain, v ine, 
liqueurs, and gloves. Isfcre is divided into the arroudisse- 
ments of Grenoble, Vienne, La Tour-du-Pin, and Saint 
Marcellin, xAth 45 cantons and 658 communes. The chief 
town is Grenoble. The total area is 3200 square mile^ 
and the population in 1866 was 681,386, and in 18# G 
581,099. 

ISERLOHN, chief town of a circle in the government 
district of Amsberg and province of Westphalia, Pni'ssia, 
is situated on the Baar, in a bare and hilly region, 1 < miles 

XIIL — 49 
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west of Arnsberg. Among the principal buildings are the 
town-cburcb, the synagogue, the hospital, the orphanage, 
the poorhouse, and the new town-house. Ihere is a real 
school of the first class, and a commercial school for the 
province. Iserlohn is one of the most important manu- 
facturing towns in Westphalia. Its chamber of commerce 
was founded in 1850. Both in the town and neighbour- 
hood there are numerous foundries and works for iron, 
brass, steel, aud bronze, while the manufactures include 
wire,’ needles and pins, fish-hooks, machinery, umbrella- 
frames, thimbles, bits, furniture, chemicals, coffee-mills, and 
pinchbeck and britannia-metal goods. A part of the town 
has recently been endangered by the calamine mines 
beneath. Iserlohn is a very old town, its guild of 
armourers being referred to as “ancient” in 144:3. The 
population in 1875 was 16,838. 

ISERNIA, a town of Italy, capital of a district in the 
province of Campobasso, is pleasantly situated among the 
Apennines, 54 miles north-east of Naples. The town, 
which is closely built and dirty, consists chiefly of one 
long narrow street running along the crest of a hill from 
south-west to north-east, near the middle of which are 
an ancient arch and a fine old marble fountain. Of 
the numerous Roman antiquities in and near the town 
the most considerable is the subterranean aqueduct, which 
may be traced for the distance of about a mile, and which 
is still used to supply the fountains and manufactories of 
Isemia with water. There is also a fine old Roman bridge 
just outside the town. On a hill half a mile distant is a 
■chapel, once much frequented, to the saints Cosmas and 
Damian. Isernia has manufactures of woollens, paper, 
pottery, and tiles. It is the seat of a bishop, and of a 
civil and criminal court. Population in 1875, 9066. 


Isernia is the ancient Samnite town iEsemia, which was con- 
quered and colonized by the Romans about 264 B.c. The ma.ssive 
polygonal walls which fomr the basis of the present walls in nearly 
their entire circuit are attributed to the Samnites. During the 
social war Isernia was captured by the allied Italians, and became 
for a time their headquartei'S, and at the conclusion of the war was 
so severely chastized by the Romans as to be almost deserted. Its 
fortification in the Middle Ages seems to have been an occasion for 
destroying many of the Roman remains, a result which numerous 
earthquakes have helped to attain. That of 1806 overthrew the 
cathedral and did much damage. In 1799 Isemia was stonned by 
the Flench, and in 1860 it was sacked and suffered fearful atrocities 
during a Bonrbonist insuri'ection. 

ISHjMAEL “God hears”; Ttr/xaijA), the son 

of Abraham by his Egyptian concubine Hagar, was born 
when his father was eighty-six years old, received circum- 
cision along with Isaac when thirteen years of age, and 
some three or four years later (apparently in his sixteenth 
year) was, on account of the jealousy of Sarah, who had 
seen him “playing” (Hebrew), turned out of doors along 
wth his mother. It had been foretold to his mother before 
his birth that he should be “ a wild ass among men,” and 
that he should dwell “before the face of” (that is, to the 
cMtward of) his brethren. It is subsequently stated that 
after leaving his father’s roof he “grew, and became an 
archer, and dwelt in the wilderness of Paran, and his mother 
took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” It is also 
related that he was present at the burial of Abraham. His 
twelve sons are enumerated by their “villages” and 

encampments’ in Gen xxv., where also (ver. 18) their 
locality IS indicated by the expressions that “they dwelt 
from Havilah unto Shur that is east of Egypt, and he 
settled to the eastward of his brethren ” (Heb ) Of the 
twelve names given only a few have historical associations 
apart from ^e Biblical records. Nebajoth and Kedar 
suggest the Nabatffii and Cedrei of Pliny (v. 12), the first- 
mentioned of whom were an important Arab people after 
the tune of Alexander, and for some time both before and 
after the Cliristian era formed an independent kingdom 


(Nabateno). Dumah may perhaps be tho same as the 
Domata of Pliny (vi. 32) and the Aou/ic^a or Aov/miOa of 
Ptolemy (v. 19, 7; viii. 22, 3), and'Jciur is obviously the 
Burma of classical geographers. The word “Ishmaclito” 
is sometimes used in Scripture in a wide sense, wJiich 
includes such families as the Midianites (Jiidg. viii. 24), 
who, according to Gen. xxv., are children of Keturah. On 
the other hand, no connexion is alleged between the 
Ishmaelites and the Hagarites (1 Chr. v. 10) or Hagarenes 
(Ps. Ixxxiii. 7), tho 'Aypaioi of Ptolemy and Strabo. 
According to the Mahometan Arabs, who recognize Ishmael 
as their ancestor, ho lies buried with his mother in the 
Kaaba in Mecca. 

ISHPEMING, a city and township in Marquette county, 
Michigan, U.S,, is situated in the heart of tho Lake 
Superior iron-fields, about 15 miles west of Lake Superior, 
and 400 miles north of Chicago, with ivhich it is connected 
by rail. The export of iron-ore in 1880 was 700,000 tons, 
valued at $3,600,000, while the lumbering aud other 
industries are proportionately extensive. There are two 
blast furnaces, with a daily capacity of 60 tons of pig iron. 
Ishpeming was incorporated as a city in 1873. In 1880 the 
population of the city was 6,039, and of the township 1,967. 

ISIDORUS HISPALENSIS, or Isidore op Seville, 
one of the most influential writers of the early portion of 
the Middle Ages, flourished during the latter part of the 
6 th and the early part of the 7th century. Tho exact date 
of his birth is unknown ; he died 636 a.d. Of the parti- 
culars of his life, specially of the earlier portion, little is 
known with certainty. He was the son of a w'ealthy and 
distinguished native of Cartagena, named Severiauns, and 
his elder brother, Leander, was bishop of Seville. Isidore 
succeeded his brother in his bishopric at the beginning of 
the 7th century, and acquired high renown in the church, 
not only by his conduct of his see, but by his numerous 
theological, historical, and scientific works. His learning 
and eloquence are celebrated by his contemporaries, and 
his reputation was even greater in the succeeding ages. 
During the latter portion of the period which historians 
are accustomed to call the Dark Ages, extending from the 
7th to the loth century, the writings of Isidore furnished 
mental pabulum to all students and scholars; and, though 
one can find in them little of real value and no originality, 
they have at least the merit of having served to keep alive, 
even in a form far from adequate, some remnants of the 
older culture and learning. The most elaborate of his 
writings, that entitled Etymologiah'v.Tn Lihri XX., or some- 
times Origines, is an encyclopedic work, eclectic in 
character, and presenting in dry compendious form the 
sum of the knowledge of tho age on all branches of 
scientific research. Later writers make continual references 
to the Etymologies, which served for long as the general 
text-book. The arrangement of materials in the twenty 
books^ is unsystematic, aud on most matters of scientific 
experience it is evident tbat the writer depends on second- 
hand information. Perhaps the most interesting of the 
books are the fifth, containing a sketch of universal history, 
and the ninth, on language. Various smaller writings 
of Isidore, such as the two works Differentiarum, the 
two books on synonyms, and the short tractate De 
Natura jR^uni, are supplementary to the Etymologies, and 
carry out in detail what is there given in epitome. The .. 
tract Ee N itura JRerum is specially interesting as contain- 
ing the sum of physical philosophy during this period of 
the^ Middle Ages. Of Isidore’s many writings on theo- 
logical subjects no detailed account can be given. 

The woiks of Isidore liave been published -ttitli preface by F. 
Arevalo, — 8. JsidoH Hispalensis eirise. Opera omnia, 7 vols. 4to, 
Eomc^ 1797-1803 (2 vols of Prolegomena). The JDe Naiura 
Serum has been edited separately by G. Becker, Berlin, 1857. See 
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Kb<rt, Oes } *JU iU LitUraiur if ^thifuUanJf, u 

rj5#jr Al*^ Pou’hct, Scirtiers XaitmlUs av Mo\/cn 

Aj% 1815, an*l ihc gt.i* ml hiitoncs of Lauu litcntun, 

ISINGLASS, Sec Gi uvtis. 

ISKKLIB, or EsKiLur, si town in thopruxiuco of Kasta- 
inuui, A*»ijitic Turkey, is Mtwatcd neir the left bank of 
the Kinl Irmik, at an clcxatnm of 2512 feet aboxcRca- 
Ifxe! Tho population i»5 c>liinalc(l by Hitler at 9000 
ISLA, Jo-i riuKcisco i»L (1705-1761), SpanMi 
‘^atiri«it, \xa4 bom at Segovia in 1705, aiul btcunie n 
number of the Society of Jtsiu, in vihich he (lislinguuhed 
ilIm^elf bv»th a** a tc'irlu r siml as a preieher; on the c\pul- 
Moll of lu*» order from Spain in 1707 he L to>k hiimtlf to 
Ihdogna, x\h re aft^r “ome >( ir-> of impiiad heiltli ho 
die I in 1781. Ill" fir t library ex]iwrinient xva.> the 
Jvr**n*! (•‘Triumph t»f Youth/* iSilanianci, 

1727), a chnrrly di*'^ni^el • lUncil rntmiutof a fe-iual 
r^lebriti-d in 1727 nt Sdinnriui in honunr of tx\o xouiuj 
Jc unt^xUiohui rc: utly U eu cmoinrr'd liy llenedicl Xllir, 
in xxliich I.*' 1 n r.**^*®*» t by a brullu r prJt -t « lined Lo a*l i ; 
it uv followed in 171G by hN 7Vi# nfo tir^ Jn o v t!r la 
Dti n df AVr irm, b in.^ an account of 
the t jLtrixa,:inl otrnuni*’^ with x\biih tlo ncce^Mim of 
IVrdiinnd VI. of Crtib 1 id In mi c'lebr.iled in Pampe- 
losie This ua** xxritt'n iuro ddu«l'* a \iin of Mtiru that 
a* fir^t the pirt*^** ehitily ndienb 1 ftll redly lhitt''red, 
ondixpJX'^Ml their rntiJude to the mishor; nllinntely, 
botttxer, It- Uiic nieininL* xxai di c\.riud, and lo ‘•Irong 
«a the Ktion th tt he hid to Icui llo* lucility. The 
xxurk on which 1*1/' claim n pl^te in the InMory of the 
liOr tnn of hr cuuntiy* n.’-ti, houoxor, i" his Ui^Utun dd 
r*u ♦ > /•;' Ur \ htr Ft Ilf OVnoi U t dr f\tt y-i: m which 
in conr e i>f an inninnirj' bio.:ra]*hy of a pn icliini: frnr 
n ki»s*' 1 Gtnindio m^nj of the idi imhtie^ th *t Ay formed the 
Spin r h j nil pi I at tint lime ais* ably lull up toridinile. 
Tin* hn«i xrdnmf* apj>eartl nt Ma»lnd in 175S, duly 
appfuxi 1 b} the rc b* iiMical anthoritii who probddy 
XX ere not nnxxitUii.: th it th** faults tlun ghringly prcxaleiit 
amom» preirh* r "liDuld Ikj cln^lired and if po •»ibIo 
coiTi *1**1 ; * > jjreat x»it\ tlr ofiencf gixen, Jiowcxcr, l*i tliu 
nluinu nrdorr, tn.d rsp< dallx to the Doininic.iu'', by tbo 
caiiHiicity of /7</p Grr^*^dln^ tint the ro^a! authority was 
at hut c illcil in to pndnbit llu book. Tlicscc*>nd xoliime, 
xxhicli thertforc* coiild ordy appe ir •nrropliriotislj, is dited 
‘'Camjnr w” (I'l'., Madrid), 1779, and like the fir-t btnrj 
on the title p ige the n line c»f Don lYancisco Lobon dc 
Sihrar a.s its nnihor. An nnonxniouH trinsbition by 
Thimis Xugent {Fhr lhdii^lf iy pituchet Frinr 

Orrmxddf itihrr\n<^ Unmxd Xotr<y) appeared in 

Loudon, in two v(»hinies, in 1772 Six xolumts of jSrr- 
vioiirt^ written lH.txxcjn 1729 and 1754, and published in 
1792, show tint own high reputation a*- a jireacher 
wa'- not nmlcscrxcd; ami Ids Cuifo? Famdtntix (6 x'oL, 
M ulrid, 1785-80) are xxrittcn in an cisy and attrartixo 
^t>Ie lie IS aLo well known in the Peninsula as the 
eminently surccssfnl tranriitor of Gil Was (Gtl JUnn d*^ 
Jinntdhnn vuetto d m pntrvi^ printed nt Madrid in 1787), 
although Ids htrcnuously asserted theory* that L i Sngc had 
boriow cd that ]>opii]nr story xxholcsalc from a Spnnhh 
source is now entirely exploded 

ISLA^rAll.lD, a town in Kaslimfr state, Punjab, lies 
in 33*’ 13' N. lat , 75® 17' E. long., on the north bank of 
the Jhclum (Jhflnrn), there about 80 3’ard‘5 wide, and 
cros^'ccl b}^ a xx ooden bridge The tow n crow ns the summit 
of a long low ridge, extending from the mountains cast- 
xxanl Below is a reservoir containing a spring of clear x\ atcr 
called the Anat NAg, slightly sulphurous, from which 
volume^ of gas continually arise The water swarms w'lth 
sacred fish. There are large manufactures of Kashmir 
shnxxlH, also of chintzes, cotton, and woollen goods 
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ISLAY, an island on the xxest coast of Scotland the 
most southern of the Hebrides group, is situated in the 


f 58' NriaranI 
Lit 3 j ^V long., 1( nules west of Cantire and 2 

miles south-west of Jura. It has an area of 220 square 

’p-irnno I'^P.OOO acres, and its rental is nearly 

Xoo,Ui)U. It IS the richest and most productive of the 



o' 1 1 i. tr V' (1500 feet) and Ben 

Bona^lel (IOjO feet). Islay House, the ancient seat of 
the Camphells of Isla^x', stands at the Lead of Loch-m-daaL 
The island is chielly po^'SCSscd b^’ three proprietors *—C. 
.Ylorrihon, 07,000 acres; J. Ramsay of Kildalton, 54,250 ’ 
and K. Ixnlaj* of Dunlossit, 17,076. Fonncrly it xxas 
occupied bx small croftcn> and tacksmen, but since 1831 
it lias been gradually rearranged into large sheep and 
arable farin^ About txxo thirds of the sheep are black- 
facod, Uic olhcrj being moitJy Cheiiots. Dairy farming 
{is Iirgtly followed, and oits barley*, and the xanous 
j green rroj»s are raided. The chief diiliculty in the x\ny 
of rxcl iination of the land is the large extent occupied by 
pc It, xxhich has an nrci of 00 square miles, and is calcu< 

I cul lied nt its present rate of consumption to last 1500 
^ X e ir?. The i*-! ind has long been famous for the distilla 
tion of whisk}, and at present contains sexen distilleries, 

* which pniflmc about 100,000 gallons annually. Port 
Llltn, the princijnl xillagc, hud 971 inhabitants in 1881. 
WJulo tho pi>]ndition of Way in 1831 was 14,992, it had 

. dicrei-cd in 1851 to 12,331, in 1871 to 8143, and in 
18^1 to 7512. 

lsh\ W'i'i lilt* nneunt of tho “I/)nl of the Isles,” the Orst 
to mlojit tint tith John ^Innlonnld of Isle of Isli}, who died 

about N JIlliMI)}.S 

ISMAIL, a town of Roumnnin, nt the head of a district 
of the same iianic, on the left bank of the Kilia branch 
of the Danube, 30 miles to (he cast of Galatz, xxith a 
fixer frontage of about 2] miles. It is the seat of a con- 
hidcrable trade, nninly in grain, but also in wool, Icatlici, 
and tallow. The population of the town, inclusixe of 
Tutchkoif, xxns 10,000 in 1850, 31,779 in 1806, ^and 
21,0o0 in 1870. In 1872 794 shqis with a total 
burden of 81,4 15 tons entered, and 790 xxith 81,711 tons 
cleared. 

f'npnnlly n Turkish fortified post, Isnnil had h} the cud of the 
ISth tMituo grown nilo.i pJ iccof nbout 30,000 mhabitants, hauug 
■4000 drilling house* inside and 2500 outside the cnccintc, niid 
iiuuil>'*niig among its public buildings four mosques, two churches 
foi Iht -Mold wisns one for the Annennus and one for the Giceks 
(<.^0 account by a Itn*:siaii ofliecr in Bcnioulli, Sammluwj Ixirza 
} n It U^dunbnnqau Gcrlin, I/SI) The inlnhitants were nninly 
' Turks niui Tirtirs, but not far from the town there was a settlement 

* of Jliskolniks, w lio Ind ll'^d from the pcr&*'cution of Pctci I Ismail 

wasocnimtd by the Russians in 1770, ami twenty yews latu its 
cinlure was one of the bnllimt acliiciements of the celebnted 
Suw 'irofl On this occasion thi girnson w as 10,000 strong, and the 
as lult wt the Jiwadcis 10,000 and the difendcis 30,000 men 
“Ke\ir/* wrote SuwarofftoPolcmkin, the Russian minister, ‘'was 
a fortnss stronger tlnn Isnnil, and nexcr was a defence moie 
desnonte But Ismail is taken Tho Mctorj'wss the theine of 
one of Dirrlnun's odes In 1809 the town was ngiin captuicd by 
the Ru^snns , aiul, when in 1812 it was nssignid to them by the 
Biiclnrcst iicace, thiy chose it ns the central station foi ri**- ^ 

tlic Jlinttw It ^ns about this time that the town of Tutchkofi, 
with which it wss incorporated in 1830, glow up outside of the 
fortifications These w ere dismantled in actordniict w itli the trLStx 
of Pans (1856), by which tlntmrt of Bessarabn in which IsHnil 
wis included was mode o\cr to Roumann , ^ xu* 

On the other side of a small hko not fir from the town lies the 
s ill'igc of xXIatnsofka ; and 4 miles to the east is ^othci \ ilH^, OW 
Niknsofka, with tho following inscuption — Tcrvixmis aiistrahs 

laborctmciisihuntCCGgcomctin Laiiiudo^b 20 28 . 
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LS3IAILIA- a town of Egypt, nearly in the centre of named as teachers of the young Isocrates. Like other 
the isthmus of Suez, on the western shore of Lake Timsah sons of prosperous parent^ he may have been trained in 
(which is traversed by the canal), and connected with the such grammatical subtleties as were taught by Protagoras 
railway which joins ^gazeg, and consegnently Alexandria or Prodicus, and initiated by Theramenes into the florid 
and Cairo, with Suez. It was laid out in 1863, and for a rhetoric of Gorgias, with whom at a later time (about 300 

ftms Ti-id a nnnniartnn nf aTinnt. 3000. Tnatnlr pnea^d in hs was in nersnnal interconrSR. He tells US tbat his 


flourishing gardens. The Qnai ilehemet Ali, which lies “ but I do not mind telling you what I prophesy of him 
along the canal for upwards of a mile, contains the chalet .... It would not surprise me if, as years go on 
long occupied by iL de Lesseps. At the end of the quay be should make all his predecessors seem like children in 
are theworks for supplying Port Said with water; and the kind of oratory to which he is now addressing himself, 
there is a bathing establishment on Lake Timsah- or if — supposing this should not content him — some divine 
LmaiKa is a separate mohafza or governorship, and has impnlse should lead him to greater things. My dear 
a vice-regal palace and a court of first instance. The Phiedros, a certain philosophy is inborn in him.’* Tins 
papulation was returned as 3062 in 1872, and as 1S97 in conversation is dramatically supposed to take place about 
1S7T. On the other side of the lake are the so-called 410 b.c. It is unnecessary to discuss here the date at 
Quarries of the HvEenas, from which the building material which the Phecdrus was actually composed- From the 

passage jnst cited it is at least clear that there had been 
ibilAiLLi, or Goxdokoeo, a famous mission-station t a time— while Isocrates could still be called “young”— at 
and ^rfcet-place in tim territory of the Bari negroes on which Plato had formed a high estimate of his powere. 
the nght bank of the White Jsile, about 330 miles, accord- Isocrates took do active part in the public life of Athens : 
ing .0 Baker, above the confluence with the Bahr Giraffe, he was not fitted, as he tells us, for the contests of the 

c»ncL ^DOHb OlllCS uslow tns nOrtTlPm PTl/l t\^ T.nTr/i oe* A w aC i_ TT- ITT. .T 


S’"! i f many thousands was to be addressed in the open air; 

?- > by Baker m 1^8/1, and Gondo- be was also deficient in “ boldness ” (rdXua). He^was, in 

d-^iiittioa ordinary short, the physical opposite of the successful Athenian 

of th» a gr^t demagogue in the generation after that of Pericles ; by 

is now ® ^ J and, though the site temperament as well as taste he was more in sympathv 

w ten months of the year, there with the sedate decorum (ei^Koa-ma) of an oldersdiooL 
l held in December and Two ancient biographers hie, howler prLrved a S 

foimded a station o'- ^o^echer { did not involve any want of moral courage. -During the 

Etarion at Khartnm. A ^c^sion Kiirty Tyrants, Critias denonnced Theramenes, 

iricludins the d^th of Kno4»w1n Tnrff sprang for safety to the sacred hearth of the councfl 

famine in 1859, led to the final "abandonmpTit nf tli ^^5 ^ alone, it is said, dared at that moment 

An intsrestins series of meteorob-wcal ob^prrafr'on^ ? life of his friend-- "Whatever may be the 

at Gondokoro'will be found in Atti del lAncei 1860 6T*^° ^ sto^, it would scarcely have connected itself 

ISlro, Is™, or “f to whose tediliooal dmaoler it 


town of the Torfcish iTlavet of Khiia»vmflnrf^ !- a • t "•aie me Tinrty were sliU m power, 

Mmor, in the saoSkt of SmlSi, 1 '?tharew from Athens to Chios.* a lui 

ths bay of Ismid (the ancient Sinns Astacenus' an inW course of the Peloponnesian War — 

of the Sea of Marmora. It is connected bv ^rail irirti 1 i m the troubles which attended on its close — ^he 

Scutari, and the line is bein» continned ea'^ward to ]i°k f private fortune which had enabled 

Ado Bear. As the sent not 00 ^“ e iT w ‘J' ‘I" 

of a Greek metropolitan and an Armenian archbishon proscription of tbe*‘art of 

itsaacient dignity, bnt t£ I mn«vo 


population, estimated at from 10,000 to 15 000 areenoa<rp6 nt* 7 ®ars from this date he was occupied — at least Forenas 

jn sUk weaving end in conAnAerc^ iSd S Athenian hw- 

the interior. SeeSimSif®^ =peeehes nre extant. The enrlie8t|^-’ 

SeeNicsA. SA'iMJlEDli. . (Ot.^)aaybetefeireato403B.a;thelatest(0r.xix.)’-‘' 

“f ‘1= ten Attic orators, and on. of Lfl ™ ® department of hia own work 


c *rr r- T j3.Lueman citizen of the 

dame of Erch^-tha same in which, abont 431 nT 
Acaophan was hem, — and was sufficiently wealthy to hare 
terred the state as ohotegns. The fact rtTra.. £r„„!l 


*7. 7 uses a tone irom \rnica tnat 

drawTL He loves to contrast such petty 
ms as engage the forensic writer with those larger 


btrattis.^ Sev eral popular “sophists 
^ *Ara\£vrr,. lUineke, p. 292, 


» 50 c Ji-u \ isocrates at Chios to the years 

rier- snvfin in «93~3SS B.C. The reasons which support the 

] p. C, note 3. OraK^^rol iL 
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and nobler themes which are treated by the politician. 
This helps to explain what would otherwise be startling. 
Not long after his death it could be asserted — by his 
adopted son, Aphareus — that he had written nothing for 
the law-courts. "Whether the assertion was due to false 
shame or merely to ignorance, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
decisively disposes of it. Aristotle had, indeed, he says, 
exaggerated the number of forensic speeches written by 
Isocrates ; but some of those which bore his name were 
unquestionably genuine, as was attested by one of the 
orator’s own pupils, Cephisodorus. The doubt would not, 
indeed, have been even plausible, had not Isocrates fre- 
quently spoken of snch work with the aversion of one who 
would gladly forget, if he could, a distasteful episode of 
early life, — a mere prelude to those-labours of riper age in 
which he afterwards found his delight and his reward, 
iholas- The real vocation of Isocrates was discovered from the 
j and moment ttot he devoted himself to the work of a teacher 
erary ^ writer. The instruction which Bocrates undertook 
to impart was based on rhetorical composition, but it was 
by no means merely rhetorical. That “ inborn philosophy,” 
of which Plato recognized the germ, still shows itself. In 
many of his works — ^notably in the Panegyricus — ^we see a 
really remarkable power of grasping a complex subject, of 
articulating it distinctly, of treating i^ not merely with 
effect, but luminously, at once in its widest bearings and in 
its most intricate details. Young men could learn more 
from Isocrates than the graces of style ; nor would his 
success have been what it was if his skill had been con- 
fined to the art of expression. 

vool of It was about 392 B.c. — when be was forty-four— that 

nates, {lq opened bis school at Athens near the Xiyceum, and 
to the end of his life ho continued to teach as well as 
to write. In 339 B.c. he describes himself as revising 
the Panathenaicus with some of his pupils ; he was then 
ninety-seven. The celebrity enjoyed by the sch^I of 
Isocrates is strikingly attested by ancient writers. Cicero 
describes it as that school in which the eloquence of 
all Greece was trained and perfected ; its disciples were 
‘‘brilliant in pageant or in battle,”^ foremost among ^ the 
accomplished writers or powerful debaters of their tima 
The phrase of Cicero is neither vague nor ex^gerated. 
Among the literaiy pupils of Isocrates might be named 
the historians Ephorus and Theopompus, the Attic 
archaeologist Androtion, and Isocrates of Apolloma, who 
succeeded his .master in the school.^ Among the prac- 
tical orators we have, in the forensic kind, Isaeus ; in 
the political, Leodamas of Acham®, Lycurgus, and. 
Hyperides. And these are but a few names out of many. 
Hermippus of Smyrna (mentioned by Athensns) wrote a 
monograph on the “Disciples of Isocrates.” And scanty 
as are now the sources for such a catalogue, a modera 
scholai^ has still been able to recover forty-one names. At 
the time when the school of Isocrates was in the zenith of 
its fame, it drew disciples, not only from the shores cad 
islands of the ^gean, but from the cities of Sicily and the 
distant colonies of the Euxine. As became the image of its 
master’s spirit, it was truly Panhellenic. When Mausolus, 
prince of Caria, died in 351 B.a, his widow Artemisia 
instituted a contest of panegyrical eloquence in hoMur of 
his memory. The most accomplished rhetoricians of Greece 
entered the lists at Halicarnassus; but among all the com- 
petitors there was not one— if tradition may be trusted— 
who had not been the pupil of Isocrates. • 

ical Meanwhile the teacher who bad won tlm great reputation 
ngs. ],ad also been active as a public writer. The most uteres 
ing and most characteristic works of Isocrates are those w 
which he deals with the pnblic questions of his own _day. 

J Parttm in pomra. Pirtim in acie iliiistres -Zle Orat., li , § S4. 

2 Sanneg, Ue Sclwla TsocraUa, IbW- 


The influence which he thus exercised throughout Hellas 
might he compared to that of an earnest political essayist 
gifted with a popular and attractive style. And Isocrates 
had a dominant idea which gained strength with his 
years^ until its realization had become, we might say, the 
main purpose of his life. This idea was the invasion of 
Asia by the united forces of Greece. The Greek cities 
were at feud with each other, and were severally tom by 
intestine faction. Political morality was become a rare 
and a somewhat despised distinction. Men who were 
notoriously ready to sell their cities for their private gain 
were, as Demosthenes says, rather admired than otherwise.^ 

The social condition of Greece was becoming veiy unhappy- 
The wealth of the country had ceased to grow ; the gulf 
between rich and poor was becoming wider ; party strife 
was constantly adding to the number of homeless paupers; 
and Greece was full of men who were ready to take service 
with any captain of mercenaries, or, failing that, with any 
leader of desperadoes. Isocrates draws a vivid and terrible 
picture of these evils. The cure for them, he firmly 
believed, was to unite the Greeks in a cause which would 
excite a generous- enthusiasm, Now was the time, he 
thought, for that enteq)rise in which Xenophon’s comrades 
had virtually succeeded, when the headlong rashness of 
young Cyrus threw away their reward with his own life.'* 

The Persian empire was unsound to the core, — witness the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand : let united Greece attack it 
and it must go down at the first onset. Then new wealth 
would flow into Greece; and the hungry pariahs of Greek 
society would be drafted into fertile homes beyond the 

bright vision ; but where was the power whose spell A&iauc 
was first to unite discordant Greece, and, having united project, 
it, to direct its strength agmnst Asial That was the 
problem. The first attempt of Isocrates to solve it is 
set forth in his splendid Panegf/rtcirs (380 B.C.). Let 
Athens and Sparta lay aside their jealousJes. l^t them 
assume, jointly, a leadership which might be 
either, but which would be assured to both, ihat 

eloquent pleading feUed. The uexthopewas to find some 

one man equal to the task. Jason of Pherae, Dionysius 

the First of Syracuse, Archidamus IH., son of Agesdaus 

—each in turn rose as a possible leader of Greece before 

the imagination of the old man who was still ^ 

enthusiastic hope, and one after another they 

But now a greater than any of these was ^ 

Hehmc horizon, and to this mo could 

iBocrates were turned with eager 

lead united Greece agamsfc Asm so fitly as the 

representative of the Heraclid®, the royal descendant of 

represenwu half-barharians it is true, but 

locfpd at anv rate down to the ere of Lnseron^^ 
mlther it survived that event is a 
popular account of the orator’s death 

shock which he received from the news of Philip s 
He was at Athens, in the palffistra of Hippocrates, 
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volantary etarration. Slilton (perhaps thinking o£ Eli) 
peems to conceive the death of Isocrates as instantaneous — 
As tlia: di'.honpst rictoiy 
At Charonei, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent. 

2s ov the third of the letters ^rhich hears the name of 
T'-ocrate-j is addressed to Philip, and appears to congratulate 
him on liis victory at Chmronea, as being an event which 
will enable him to assume' the leadership of Greece in a 
war against Persia- Is the letter genuine ? There is no 
evidence, external or internal, against its authenticity, 
except its suppo'sed inconsistency with the views of 
I-ycrates and with the tradition of his suicide. As to his 
views, those who have studied them in hLs own writings 
will be disposed to question whether he would have 
regarded Philip’s victory at Chaeronea as an irreparable 
di- istsr for Greece. Undoubtedly he would have deplored 
tl»e conflict between Philip and Athens; but he would 
have divided the blame between the combatants. And, 
with hi' old belief in Philif>, he would probably have 
hoped, even after Chreronea, that the new position won by 
Philip would eventually prove compatible with the inde- 
pendence of the Greek cities, while it would certainly 
promote the project on which, as he was profoundly con- 
vinced, the ultimate welfare of Greece depended, — a 
Panhellenic expedition against Persia. 

Ar. to the tradition of his suicide, the only rational 
mode of reconciling it with that letter is to suppose 
that Isocrates destroyed himself, not because Philip 
Ind conquered, but because, after that event, he saw 
.Vtheris still resolved to resist. He might have felt 
that the moment was coming when duty to his native 
city would be in sharp conflict with his loyalty to one 
whom he regarded as the destined saviour of Greece ; nor 
wouM he have been the only man who has deliberately 
preferred death to the agony of a divided allegiance, TV’e 
should be rather disposed to ask how much weif^ht is to 
b'‘ given to the tradition itself. The earlie. 5 t authority for 

It— Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the age of Augustus 

may have had older sources ; granting, however, that these 
may have remounted even to the end of the 4th century 
r.c., that v.ould not prove much. Ancient biography 
n-ially contained a large alloy of unsifted popular |ossip : 
in particulir it strongly marked by a tendency to invent 
^t| iking comridonccs or to adorn such as had actually 
occurred. Suppo'-e that Isocrates— being then ninety- 
eight. and an invalid— had happened to die from natural 
c 111 ^ . a few day, after the battle of aireronea. Nothing 
ongmated more easily than a story that he 
T 1:1" i‘" fromintense chagrin. Everyone knew that 

that C,l^ronea was a crushing refutation of 

tV i- - ^®Send would have been 

'll o b-'ratr-’u'U*"T+ picturesque, but 

I • ^ Dcino-Uicne'i verv 

"" of G'ook 

-iH,. .11,' ' ‘■'’'■‘O r"Of oo'j- f'-om aliens; 

• nlJ ',i' ' ™ •¥ fo-o of Ws school 
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thrice served as trierarcL He mamed Plathane, the widow 
of the “ sophist ” Hippias of Elis, and then adopted her 
son Aphareus, afterwards eminent as a rhetorician and a 
tragic poet In 355 I5.c. he had liis first and only lawsuit 
A certain Megaclides challenged him to undertake the 
trierarchy, or exchange properties. This was the lawsuit 
which suggested the form of the discourse which he calls 
the Aniidosis (“exchange of properties” — 353 b.c.) — his 
defence of his iirofessional life. 

He was buried on a rising ground near iLe Oynosarges, 
— a temenos of Heracles, with a gymnasion, on the east side 
of Athens, outside the Diomeian gate. His tomb was sur- 
mounted by a column some 45 feet high, crowned with the 
figure of a siren, the symbol of persuasion and of death. 

A tablet of stone, near the column, represented a group of 
which Gorgias was the centre ; bis pupil Isocrates stood at 
his side, Aphareus erected a statue to his adopted father 
near the Olympieion. Timotheus, the illustrious son of 
Conon, dedicated another in the temple of Eleusis, 

It was a wonderful century which the life of one man 
had thus all but spanned, — a century fuller than any other 
that could be named of great events both in the political 
and in the intellectual life of Greece. Isocrates had reached 
early manhood when the long struggle of the Peloponnesian 
War — begun in his childhood- — ended with the overthrow 
of Athens. The middle period of his career was passed 
under the supremacy of Sparta. His more advanced age 
saw that brief ascendency wbicb tbe genius of Epaminondas 
secured to Thebes. And be lived to urge on Philip of 
Macedon a greater enterprise than any which the Hellenic 
world could offer. His early promise had won a glowing 
tributefrom Plato, and tbe rhetoric of bis maturity furnished 
matter to the analysis of Aristotle ; he had composed his 
imaginary picture of that Hellenic host which should move 
^rough Asia in a pageant of sacred triumph, just as 
Xenophon was publishing his plain narrative of the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand; and, in the next generation, his 
hterary eloquence was still demonstrating the weakness of 
^rsia when Demosthenes was striving to make men feel 
the deadly peril of Greece. This long life has an element 
of pathos not unlike that of Greek tragedy ; a power above 
man was compelling events in a direction which Isocrates 
could not see ; but his own agency was the ally of that 
power, though in a sense which he knew not ; his vision 
was of Greece triumphant over Asia, while he was the 
unconscious prophet of an age in which' Asia should be 
transformed by the diffusion of Hcllenism.2 
■i of Isocrates demands that bis character Hii 

Sbc^hSa^®'^ both its main a.spects,— tbe political 

^ regard to tbe first, two questions Lave to bo of>ked : 

4 - 1 .- ^ere tbe political views of Isocrates peculiar 

0 imse , and different from those of the clearest minds 
contemporaY onth him? (2) How far were those views 
Which he htdd— .^.ingly, or in common with others— falsified 
by the event? 

f?" to Hellenic politics at large, Isocrates held 

tnrl A S® from bad to worse, unless the wrangling 

by the spell of a 

. . enthusiasm, under the leadership of one strong 
wnni/f man. This national enthnsiisin 

ficroincf % beheved, most certainly evoked bj' a war 
JrnSif; of ' Soob an 

nf abolish the miserable squabbles 

0 ^>th state, if on ly a captain could bo found 

Hellene, can 3 'ct conceive of lid* 

rie i*! th-i ,, by men not of Hellenic Wood, Panrqyr.t ? f'O. 

ll“lleniSm-„“ sl.on-n. a forrnmner of 

Timothe-jv in "i httrary pmince. to Ep.amlnond.-': aid 

ea III the pohtiml Ultth'nj '>/ (f'.ffc-', v. 116, 20 j, Ir. tVard) 
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and lis died in 1 20 J., He tras one of tbe weakest and 
mo-5t vicious princes that ever occui)ied the Byzantine 
throne. His father hnd been censured as a general for 
cow.trdicc, and Isaac II. seems to have inherited a full 
share of the patenial failing, which his connexion on the 
mother's .side with the Comnenian family had not counter- 
acted. lie was vain, superstitioim, and sensual ; and, 
while he neitlected the duties of his lofty position, ho 
abandoned hrmself to all the pleasures which it commanded. 
Surrounded by a. crowd of slaves, mistresses, and flatterers, 
he permitted Ids empire to be administered bj’ unworthj* 
favourites, while he .squandered the v/ist sums of money 
wrung from his nnhaj)p 3 ' provinces on costly buildings and 
expensive gifts to the. ehnrches of liis metropolis. It is 
little to be wondered at that his cowardice and vice-stirred 
up numerous rivals, who sought to emulate the ease with 
which a creature so worthless had obtained an empire. 

ISAT5ELLA (lIol-lSO-l-), .surnamed la CatoUca, “the 
Catlnlic,'’ queen of Castile from 1474, was the second 
child and only daughter of John IT. of Castile by his second 
wife Isabella, granddaughter of John 1. of Portugal (thus 
being through both parents a descendant of the famous 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster), and was born at 
iladrigal on April 22, 14-51. On the death of her father, 
who was succeeded by her brother Henry IV. (1454), she 
was withdrawn by ber mother to Arevalo, where her early 
elite ition was conducted in the deepest seclusion ; in 1462, 
however, after the birth of Joanna “ Beltraneja,” she was, 
along with her uterine brother Alplionso, removed by 
Henry -to the court, where she showed a remarkable example 
of st iidness and sobriety. Already more than one suitor 
had made application for her hand, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
who ultimatelj' became licr husband, being among the 
number ; for some little time slie was engaged to his elder 
brother Carlos, who died in .1461. "When in her thirteenth 
year her brother promised her in marriage to Alplionso of 
Portugal, hut to this union she firmly refused to consent ; 
her resistance seemed less likely to be effectual in the case 
of the marquis of Villcna, the grand master of the order of 
Galatrava, to whom she was next affianced, wlien she was 
delivered from her fears by the sudden death of the bride- 
groom while on liis way to the nuptials (1466). After an 
offer of the crown of Castile, made by the revolutionary 
leaders in the civil war, had been declined by her, she was 
in 146S formall}' recognized by her brother as lawful heir, 
after himself, to the united crowns of Castile and Leon. 
New candidates for her hand now appeared in the persons 
of a brother of Edward [V. of England (probablj* Bichard, 
duke of Glouce.ster), and of' the duke of Guienne, brother 
of Louis XT., and heir presumptive (»f the French monarchj*. 
Fin illy, however, in face of very groat difficulties, she was 
married to Ferdinand of Aragon at Valladolid on October 
19, 1169. Tlionccfonv,ard the fortunes of the two spouses 
were inseparably blended (sec Ferdixaxd, vol. ix. p. 83). 
For some time they held a humble court at Hiiofias, and 
nfterw.inls they resided at Segovia, where on the death of 
TTcnrj* she w.is proclaimed queen of Castile and Leon 
(December 13, 1474). Tbe first months of her reign were 
fully enii>l!>yeJ in ct»ping with domestic disaffection and 
in repelling inva*5i»'»ii from Portugal ; but peace was soon 
socur:'«l on a basis of such firmness anil permanence as 
rc!ul‘"‘ivd p:;?Mble that succes-ifnl policy the main features 
of which have alreidy been sketched elsewhere. Spain 
UTidoubtedly owed to Isabella's clear intellect, resolute 
c?r. rgy, nntj un'sclli^h patriotism much of that greatness 
v.Ipc1i for the fir^t lime it acr|uired under the ^Catholic 
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generous ambition/’ The veiy rincerity of her piety ar.cl 
strength of her religious convictions led her more than oiico, 
however, into great errors of state policy, which have noV‘*r 
since been repaired, and into more than one act which 
offends tbe moral sense of a more refined age ; her efiVirts 
for the introduction of the Inquisition into Castile, ami for 
the proscription of the Jews, are outstanding evidenros of 
what can only be called lier bigotry. But not even the 
briefest sketch of the facts of her life can omit to notice 
that happy instinct or intuition vrliich led her, when all 
others had heard wi:h incredulity the scheme c)f Columbus, 
to recall tlie wanderer to her presence with tlie words “ E 
will assume the undertaking for my own croum of Casiilc, 
and am ready to pawn my jewels to defray the expenses v( 
it, if the funds in the treasury should be found inadequate.” 
She died at Medina del Campo on November 24, lo04, and 
was succesded by her daughter Joanna *‘]a loci'’ ftlic 
Crazy '’) with Ferdinand as regent. See Prescott, llutory 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and hahdla^ where the original 
authorities are exhaustively enumerated. 

ISABEY, Ji:an Baptiste (17G7-1855), was born at 
Nancy on the 11th April 1767. At nineteen, after some 
lessons from Dumont, miniature painter to ilarie Antoin- 
ette, he became a pupil of David. Employed at Versailles 
on portraits of the dukes of Angouleme and Berry, he was 
given a commission by the queen, which opens the long 
lic*t of those which he received, up to the date of his death 
in ISoo, from the successive rulers of France. Patronized 
by Josephine and Napoleon, he arranged the ceremonies of 
their coronation and prepared drav.dngs for the publication 
intended as its official commemoration, a work for which 
he was paid by Louis XV III., %vhose portrait (engraved, 
Debneourt) he executed in 1814, Although Isabey dicl 
homage to Napoleon on his rotum from Klba, he contir.ued 
to enjoy the favour of the Bestoration, and took part in 
an-angements for the coronation of Charles X. The mon- 
archy of July conferred on him an important pM<it in 
connexion with the royal collections, and Napoleon III. 
granted him a pension, and the cross of commander of tlio 
Legion of Honour. Review of Troops by the First Consul 
was one of his most important compositions, and isabey’s 
Boat, — a charming dniwing of himself and family — j>ro- 
duced at a time w’hen be was much occupied with litho- 
graphy — had an immense success at the Salon of 1S20 
(engraved, Lanclon, Annalc.^^ vul. i. p. 125). Ilis portrait 
of Napoleon at Malmaison is held to be the best ever exe- 
cuted, and even his tiny head of the king of Rome, paintc I 
for a breast-pin, is distinguished by a decision and breadtii 
wduch evidence the hand of a ma'^ter. 

-V hiogni]»hy of Ts.ibey wn«; laiblidiod by M. K. T.iiiniy in IS.’O, 
and M. (J. f/aionnaiit's artii'lc, v.Titt<'n ft»r Mivb.uiti's 
is founded on facts furnislud by baboy’.s fainily. 

IS/EUS owes his place in the decade of the Aftir* 
orators to his mastery of forensic argument ; but his 
literarj* significance, in relation to the historical develop- 
ment o{ Attic pro«e, is not inferior to tint of any idher 
name in the series. The chronological limits of his ex- 
tant work fall between tlic years n.c. ; and hU 

birth may with probability he placed ahtnit 420 ii.r. Tin 
Plutarchic life describes him as a ClnlchPau ; ? lid is 
whom Dionysius follows a« an Athenian. The 
have been reconciled by snppo-^ing tliat hi*^ family *'pmng 
from the settlement (K\T)pcv\ta) of Atliczii'in ciiireti' among 
whom the lands of tlie (4rd.-idmn hippob d-o <knigh?^)had 
been divided a!>out 500 n.c. In 4H Euho i (exoqd 
OrCv\<) revolted fnnn Athoiw ; and it w’faihl m*t bem 
stfange if ro'id^nt'5 r'f Athi nian origin h:: ! th*‘n nuu'rr.bd 
fronj ihe hn-*tih i^hud to AltiiM. Stnli a whh 

Eubaa would explain the nou-Atln ntan nr o 
tvhi‘/h is borne bv the f.Mhor of I ^ whih' *1 ♦♦ I :i 
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Baid of him that “ he reflects the human spirit always on 
its nobler aide,”^ and that, in an age of corrupt and 
impudent Felfi*hness, he always strove to raise the minds 
of his hearers into a higher and purer air. Thirdly, his 
method of teaching was thorough. Technical exposition 
came first. The learner was then required to apply the 
rules in actual composition, which the master revised. The 
ordinary teachers of rhetoric (as Aristotle says) employed 
their pupils in committing model pieces to memory, but 
neglected to train the leamei^s own faculty through his 
own effort's. Lastly, Isocrates stands apart from most 
writers of that day in his steady effort to produce results 
of permanent value. UTiile rhetorical .skill was largely 
engaged in the intermittent journalism of political 
pamphlets, Isocrates set a higher ambition before his 
school His own essays on contemporary questions received 
that finished form which has preserved them to this day. 
The impulse to solid and lasting work, communicated by 
the example of the master, was seen in such monuments 
as the Ailhie of Androtion, the HeUepic History of 
Theopompus, and the PhUippica of Bphorus. 

In one of his letter-> to Atticm;, Cicero says that he has 
used '‘all the fragrant e=sence3 of Isocrates, and all the 
little stores of his dicciples.’''^ The phra'-e has a point of 
which the writer him^'Clf was perhaps scarcely conscious ; 
the style of Isocrates had come to Cicero through the school 
of Rhodes ; and the Rhodian imitators had more of Asiatic 
splendour than of Attic elegance. But, with this allowance 
made, the passage may serve to indicate the real place of 
Isocrates in the history of literaiy 5 tyla The old Greek 
critics con-ider him^ as representing what they call the 
‘‘smooth” or^ “florid” mode of comporition 
avdijpu appovia) as di'^tingui'shed from the “harsh” 
(avtmjpa) .-tyle of Antiphon and the perfect “ mean ” 
of Demosthenes Tried by a modem standard, the 
language of Isocrates is certainly not “ florid.” The only 
sense in which he merits the epithet is that (especially in 
his earlier w'ork) he delights in elaborate antithe^e-. 
IsocratCa is an “orator” in the larger .‘<en‘>e of the Greek 
word rhetor ; but his real distinction consists in the fact 
that he was the fifat Greek who gave an artistic finish to 
literary rhetoric. The practical oratory of the day had 
already two clearly separated branches— the forensic 
represented by Loasus, and the deliberative, in which 
Caliistratos was the forerunner of Demosthenes. Mean- 
while Isocrates was giving form and rhythm to a standard 
literary prose. Through the influence of his school, this 
normal prose style was transmitted— with the addition of 
.^me florid embellishment— to the first generation of 
Romans who studied rhetoric in the Greek schools. The 
distinctive feature in the composition of L«ocrates is his 
structure of the periodic sentence. This, with him, is no 
longer ngid or monotonous, as with Antiphon,— no longer 
nnw i? ^ Lysia^-but ample, luxuriant, 

v-ho“ worw“i ^o^ates was tL firet Greek 

£?nr! R ’ "“J a ngid framework, yet capable of 
b in^ brought under certain general law.s w’hmh a good ear 

S thS?'"' writer 4y app?v 

of to- rh?hm'^nr f fundamentalidea 

Iscc'rati 

Qorotilijn (x. ], 108 ) E,y., somWto hypcASlT^t 
Cic cro has artistically reproduced (eMnmlj) »the fScetf 

* Z« r,r hn-rnirw, p ]?,; ' 5 
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Demo.sthenes, the wealth of Plato, the clmrra of IsocMtes/’ 

, he means principally this smooth and harmonious rhythm. 

! Cicero bim‘'elf expressly recognize'^ this original and distinc- 
' tivc merit of Isocrate.".'* Thus, through Rome, and especi- 
ally through Cicero, the influence of Isocrates, as the 
founder of a literarj' prose, has pa-scd into the literatures 
of modern Europe. It is to the eloquence of the preacher 
that we may perhaps look for the neare.st modem analogic 
of that kind in which Isocrates excelled,~-CopcciaTly, 
perhaps, to that of the great French jirtather.®, I.'-ocrate.s 
was one of the three Greek author^, Demoithencs and 
Plato being the other?, who contributed most to form tbe 
style of Bo'-suet, 

The extant works of lEocrates consist of tv.enty*onc '■perches or Woil.«. 
discour!e=, and nine letters. Among thc-e, the six fort.ri'-ic speeches For^srh 
represent the first period of liis literary life, — Iv-lyujung to the 
years 403-393 B.C. All six concern pri^rate caU'Cs. Thtj' may he 
classed as follows, 1 . Aeticn for Mmvll [ZIkij aUlat), Or. xx., 
“Agalnrt Lothit«," 394 B.C. 2. Ctnim. to an Lilwrltaivx 
{iTTiZiKaota), Or. xix,, ^ginflicu% end of 391 or early in 393 B.c, 

3. AeHons to liccottr a DeposV (1) Or, xxi, “ Agaiii'-t EatliyaiH'i,” 

403 B.C.; (2) Or, xvii., TraptzUlcwi, end of 394 or early in 393 B.f. 

4, Action for Damage (StKij 0KdPi)t), Or. xvi,, “ Concerning the 
Team of IIorHcs,” 397 B.c. 5, SpeciAf Pita [•rapaypa.'pi]). Or, xviii., 

“ Against Callimachus,” 402 B.C, Tv.o of the >6 have been regarded 
as spurious byO. E. Ben'-rier, vix. Or, xr.i., on account of the fre- 
quent hiatu-s and the short compact periods, and Or. xvii., on the 
hict of thcic gronnd®. But we arc not warrantel in ajijtljdn'r to the 
early work of Isocrates tho-e canons it Inch hi° mature style observed. 

The genninentss of ths speech again-t Enthynns is recogniz'‘d hy 
Philostratns; while^the TrapczVicxtf — thriee nanird v. ithout suspicion 
by Rarpocration — ^is treah-d hy Dionjsius, not only as anthenti'’, 
but as the typical foren'dc work of its’ author. The '^per cb again rt 
Lochites— where “a man of the people ” (reO ^fAfiovs cTr) is the 
Epcaker— cxliibits much ihetorical bkill. The tptrch rcplvou 
Cchovs (“coneeming the team of hor?f s”) has a curious interc-t. 

An Athenian citizeoi had coinjilained that Alcibiade? liad robbed liim 
of a team of four Iiors^s, and &n*'s llie statcPirian’i- «onand namesake 
fv.bo is the speaker) for their value. This i, not the only place in 
which Isocrates has marked his admiration for the genius of Alcibi- 
adts ; it appears also in tbe Phitip/nis and in the Bvsiris. But, 
among the forenric spcc-che.,, we must, on tlie wbolf, give tbe palm 
to tlie JLginclmis — a graphic picture of ordinary Greek life in the 
j^Iands of the yEgean. Here — especially in tlio narrative — Icocnitcs 
iu^:e= a near approach to the hert inannr r of L}»ias. 

The remaining fifteen orations or disconrees do not easily lend 
thc}nsclv&5 tothcot^naiy cla=sifitation under the heads of “ deliher- 
auve_ and “cpideictic." Both term® must he rtrained: and neither 
m stnctly applicable to all the pieces whith it is rtquiri d to cover. 

Th<i work of Isocrates travcHed out of the groove-, in which the 
rhetorical industry of the age had hitherto moved. His position 
among contemfioraiy writers was determined f^’ idc-as 7 »ecnliar to 
nim vjlf ; and his compositions, b' sides having a stvle of their own 
are in several instances of a new Inn A Tlie onl v .aJe ooate prinriple 
of ciassificatron rs one which eornidcrs them in feepcetto their .snb- 
jert-matter. Thus -viewed, they form tworiearly sc-parated groups 
—the scholastic and the political, 

have, fimt, three Schohs^ 

letters or e>-sa} s of a hortatory character. (1) The letter to the tic. 
young Heinonicns— once a favourite subjf ct in the schools con- 

tains a senes of precepts neither below nor muth above th» av^e 

his snwife Tn monarch to 

SfnrSS; third piece, ,t is Xicocles who speak®, and 

jmpre?^ on the Salammiaiis thdr dutv to their a re- 
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which are “displays” 

nn ^ psnse. The Banns (Or. xi,, 390-91 B,c,) is 

Sai«d ill-famed king of Egypt might^bc 

prawed. The “Encomium on Helen" (Or. x.. 370 bo 1 a niece 

wrer^f'^utv*” ^ celebKit*>d p-assage on the 

an7hoJf *'''® S^oposilions serve to iUnstiatc their 

u J ' - encomia of the hacl^neyed type might f o 

T/rart^ial jnytWcal matter with some tope of 

S I^usiris, with the instiiu- 

^efonns of Theseus. 

'iMp IX., .jGo n.c. 1) i* a laudatoiy epitaph on a realJj 

^ n, the Grech lang of the Cj.'prian fSalamis. A joassBge of 


pnrccp5 I^cratci iii&tittt»cce fertar, . . , nt Jnconditani 
rationcm . . * nnmeris astnngcTtt, De Or,j itu 

X/'v. 
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sin^lar interest describes hovr, under his rule, tbe indaences of 
Hellenic civilization liad prevailed over the sniroanding barbarism. 
The FanathcTiaiciis {Or. xiL), intended for the great Panathemea 
of 342 B.C., butnot completed till 339 n.a, contains a recital of the 
services rendered by Athens to Greece, but digr^es into personal 
defence against critics ; his last Tvorl;^ written in extreme old age, 
it bears the plainest marks of failing powers. ^ 

The third subdivision of the scholastic writings is formed fay two 
most interesting essays on education — that entitled “Against the 
Sophists” {Or. xiiL,*391-90 L*.c,), and the “Antidosis* (Or. xv., 
355 B.C.). The first of these is a manifesto pat forth by Isocrates at 
the outset of his professional career of teaching, in whicli he seeks 
to distinguish his aims from those of other “sophists.” These 
**sophLts ” are (1) the “eristics” {ot s-epl ras lp«5ffs), by whom he j 
seems to intend the minor Socratics, especially Enclides ; (2) the 
teachers of practical rhetoric, who had made exaggerated claims for 
the efficacy of mere instruction, independently of natural faculty 
or experience ; (3) the writers of * ‘ arts ” of rhetoric, who virtually 
devoted themsalves (as ArLtotle aho complains) to the lowest, or 
forensic, branch of their subject. As this piece is the prelude to his 
career, its epilogue is the speech on the “Antidosis,” — so called be- 
cause It has the form of a speech made in court in answer to a chal- 
lenge to undertake the burden of the trienirchy, orehe exchange pro- 
perties with the challenger. The discourse “ Agmiist the SophLts ” 
had stated what Ids art was mt\ this speech de&cs what it is, ^ His 
own account of his ^iKocro^pla . — ‘ ‘ the discipline of di^nrse ” {h rtev 
Koycev r-aioffa)— has been embodied in the sketch of it given above. 

PohticoL Pulilical IFrilings, — Tliese, again, fall into two classes — those 
which concern (1) the relations of Greece with Persia, (2) the inter- 
nal affairs of Greece. The first class consist of the Pam^ricus (Or- 
iv., 3S0 n a) and the Pkilipints {Or, v., 346 b.c.) The Pansgyricus 
takes its name from the fact that it was given to the Greek public at 
the time of the Olympic festivals — probably by means of copies cir- 
culated there. The orator urges that Athens and^ Sparta shoidd 
unite in leading the Greeks against Persia. The feeling of antiq[nity 
that this noble discourse is a masteroiece of careful isork finds ex- 
pression in the tradition that it had occupied its author for more 
than ten years. Its excellence is not merely that of lanOTage, but 
also — anti perhaps even more conspicuously — that of Incid arrange- 
ment. The Philippui is an appe.al to the Idng of Slacedon to assume 
that initiative in the war on rersia which Isocrates had cea^d to 
expect from any Greek city. In tbe view of Demosthenes, Pmlip 
uas the representative barbariin ; in that of Isocrates, he ts the first 
of Hellenes, and the natural diampion of their cause, _ 

Of those discourses which concern the internal affairs of Greerc, 
two have already been noticed, — ^that On ths Peace (Or. viii.}, and the 
Arcop^giticus (6r. vL) — ^both of 355 B.c. — as dealing respectively 
srith the foreign and the home affairs of Athens. The PImicms 
(Or. sir.) is supposed to be sj^oken by a Plataean before the Athe^n 
ecclesia in 373 b.c. In that year Platea had for the second time 
in its history been destroyed by Thebes, ^ The oration — an 
to Athens to restore the unliappy town — ^is remarkable both for tne 
power with T^hich Theban cruelty is denounced, and for theg^mne 
iKithos of the peroration. The Archidamut (Or, vL) is a speech pur- 
porting to be delivered by Archidamns III., son of AgesiiatK, in a 
debate at Sparta on conditions of peace offered by Theb^ in 366 
B.C. It was demanded that Sparta should recognize the mdepena- 
ence of Messenc, which liad lately been restored by Epaminonto 
(370 n.c.). The oration gives bnlliant expression to the feeling 
which such a demand was calculated to excite in Sparta^ wno 
imew the history of their own city. Xenophon witaesses that the 
attitude of Sparta on this occasion was actually such as the Arenu 
damxts assumes {HelUn,^ viiL 4, §§ 8-11). ^ f 

iiCtters. LctUrs , — The first letter — to Dionysius I. — is fragmentary ; but 

a passage in the Pkilippus leaves no doubt as to its object. It- 
erates was anxious that the ruler of Syracuse should nnderfc^c the 
command of Greece against Persia. Tlie date is probably 368 B.C. 
Xext in chronological order stands the letter “ To the pimton 
of Jason ” (vL). Jason, tyrant of Plierm,' had heen a^as^natM m 
370 B.C. ; and no less than three of his successors had sharea tiie 
same fate. Isocrates now urges Thebe, the daughter of 
her half-brothers, to set up a popular government. The date 
is 359 B.c.^ The letter to-Amhidamus HI. (i^) — th® 
person who is the imaginary speaker of oration vL — 
to execute the writer's favourite idea, — “to deliver ^ the Grce^ 
from their feuds, and to crush barbarian insolence. It ^ 
markable for a vivid picture of the state of Greece ; the date JS 
about 356B.C. The letter to Timotheus (viL, 345 ^ B,c. fa ruler oi 
Heraclea on the Euxine, introduces an Athenian friend who is 
going thither, and at the same time offers some good counsels lo 

» This is shown by the present writer in a paper on 
Letter of Isocrates,'’' Journal of Philotagyt foL v. P- ’ 

The fact that Thebe, widow of Alexander of Phera, was fh® 

!lLcf„, is incMenteny noticed by Pluta^b in hfs life of ?dop^ 
c. 2S. It is this fact which pves the due to the occasion of the 
letter; cf Diod. xvi. 14. 


tbe ^nevolent despot. The letter “ to the government of 3Iyti* 
lene '' (viiL, 350 B c.) is a petition to a newly established oligarchy* 

^ggkig them to permit the return of a democratic exile, a distin- 
^hed musician named Ageuor. The first of the two letters to 
Philip of l^Iacedon (iL) remonstrates with him on the personal 
danger to which he had recklessly ex^Mised himself, and alludes to 
Iris beneficent intervention in the af&irs of Thessalv ; the date is 
probably the end of 342 b.c. The letter to Alexander (v.), then 
a boy of fourteen, is a brief greeting sent along with the last, and 
congratulates him on preferring “practical" to “eristic” studies — 
a distinction which is explained by the sketch of the anthor’s 
(pt\oa’otp{a, and of his essay “Against the Sophists," given above. 

It WM just at this time, probably, that Alexander was^ginningto 
receive the lessons of Ar^otle (342 B-C,). The letter to Antfpater 
(iv. ) introduces a friend who wished to enter the mihtary service of 
Philip. Antipater was then acting as regent in 3lacedonia during 
Philip's absence in Thrace (346-839 b.c.). The later of the two 
letters to Philip (iiL) appears to be written shortly after the battle 
of Chasronea in 338 B.c. The questions raised hy it have already 
been discussed. 

Xo lost work of Isocrates is known from a definite quotation, ex- 
cept an “Art of Ehetoric,” from which some scattered precepts are 
cited. QuintOIan, indeed, and Photins, who had seen this “ Art,” 
felt a doubt as to whether it was genuine. Only twenty-five dis- 
courses — out of an ascriptivc total of some sixty — were admitted as 
authentic by Dionysius; Photius (circ. 850 A-p.) knew only the 
number now extant — twenty-one. 

With the exception of defects at the end of Or. xiiL, at the be- Text, 
ginning of Or. xvl, and probably at the end of letters i , vL, ix., the 
existing text is free from serious mutilations. It is also unu^iually 
pure. The smooth and clear style of Isocrates gave few opportunities 
lor the mistakes of copyists. On the other hand, he was a favourite 
author of the schools, Numerous glosses crept into Iris text through 
the comments or conjectures of rhetoricians. This was already the 
case before the 6th centurv, asis attested by the citations of Priscian 
and Stobffius. Jerome Wolf and Koraes successively accomplished 
much for the text But a more decided advance was made hvlni- llanu- 
inanucl Bekker. He used five MSS., viz., (1) Codex UrWnas scnpts. 

(this, the best, was his princiiial guide); (2) Taticanus 936, A ; {**) 
Laurentianus 87, 14, 0 (13th century); (4) Vaticaniis 65, A ; and (5) 
ilarcianus 415, H. The first three, of the same family, have Or. xv. 
entire ; the last two are from the same onginal, and have Or. xv. 
incomplete. 

Baiter and Sanppe (Znricb, 1850) foUow r “ even more con- 
stantly than Bekker.” Their apparato. is enneh^ however, by a 
3IS. to which he had not access,— Ambrosianns 0. 144, E, whicU 
in some cases, as they recognize, has alone prese^ed the troe md- 
ing. The readings of this MS. wer^ven in full by G. £ ^“seler 
in his second edition (1854-55). The distmctivc ihara^nstic of 
Benseler's textual criHdsm was a 

against even the best MS., where the SK. conflicted jpththe mage 
of Isocrates as inferred from his recorded precepts « /he^e- 

ments of ancient wnteis. Thus, on the strength of the rfe 
to Isocrates . — m (ru^irirTcw,— Benseler would remove 
from the text eveo' example of hiatus. Benselei's 

xstKn ffenaiatelv in Teuhncr s senes, b} G. L. Dcn-eier, 
Sauppe, 18 j0-^ J 1678-79. Ad Pcmontcumct 

^ &L j £ 1668. Extracts from Orations ut, 

Parugyncum, ^ J t. ^ Letters iiL, v., 

^te1in?^Sd^«raid’^^enW ScUdu^fren.O. 

MUc Orators, by the present writer (1880). (R. C. J.) 

ISOMERLSil. See Chemistet, toL t. p. 550. 

TSOTHEBMS. See AIeteoeology. 

ISPAHAJ^, or IsFAH.vy, a city of Per^, m 
of Sak Adjemi, is sitaated in 32’ 39' N. lat. and ol 44 E. 

Ion". It enjoys the reputation of a very saluhnons dimge 
except in the autumn, 'when fevers are prevalent, 
follomn" statistics arc given by modern authorities; but 
the cTnStion of the city and its environs is subject to con- 
stant change. The city walls-a mere mud cnrt®>nn«ned 
in many places— are about 5 miles in circumference 
TrTZl 300 m.» or ^ 

(w4h seems, however, far beyond the wants of the poim 
tion), and twenty caravanserais in a more or las peneci, 

state. XIIL — 5° 
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ISPAHAN 


The public buildings of Ispah&n (the best specimens of 
modem Oriental design and decoration to be found in 
Persia, or perhaps anywhere in the East) are of two distinct 
classes — those constructed by Shah Abbas and his successors, 
and those erected during the present Kajar dynasty. The 
two great palaces of Shah Abbas the Great are named 
respectively Chihil-Sutdn (“ the forty pillars ”) and Hasht 
Bihisht (“ the eight paradises”). They are surrounded by 
extensive gardens, traversed by avenues of planes and 
poplars, and intersected by paved canals of running water, 
with fountains and reservoirs sparkling in all directions, 
the whole area being encompassed by a mud wall which is 
nearly 3 miles in circumference. The buildings themselves 
are ornamented with gilding and mirrors in every possible 
variety of arabesque decoration; and large and brilliant 
pictures of the usual Persian type, representing scenes of 
Persian history, cover the walls of all the principal apart- 
ments and have been ascribed in many instances to Italian 
and Butch artists, who are known to have been iu the 
service of Shah Abbas. Attached to these palaces are 
separate buildings, such as the Amdret-i-Now (or “new 
edifice ”), the TdUri-Tavileh (or “ hall of the stables ”), the 
Gul-dastah (“ bunch of roses ”), and several others, which 
have been erected in modern times by wealthy courtiers 
for the convenience of the sovereign, and which are 
also^ generally occuijied as residences by the European 
ministers, and by other distinguished travellers who are 
provided with royal accommodation on their way to the 
capital Perhaps the most agreeable residence of all is the 
Haft Bast (“seven courts”) in the beautiful garden of 
Sa’adetabdd, on the southern bank of the river, and 2 or 
3 miles from the heart of the city. This palace was built 
by Shah Tahmasp, the successor of Shah Abbas, and until 
lately was kept in good repair and used as a villa residence 
by the prince governor. Sir Gore Ouseley resided there 
with his suite for some months on his deputation to Persia 
m 1811. The garden of the Chihil-Sutdn palace, where Sir 
Harford Jones’s mission was established in 1809, opens out 
thrmgh the Ali-Kdpi (or “Sublime Porte”) into the great 
square dr Myddn-i-Sbah, the most remarkable feature in 
the and probably the largest square in the world, 
being 2000 feet in length by 700 in breadth. This square 
is surrounded by a double row of arcades, and formerly 
resembled a permanent fair ; now, however, it is painfully 
desolate The corners of the square face the cardinal points, 
m the centre of each face is some remarkable builuinc. 
On the north-west is the Ali-Kdpi, forming the entrance to 
the royal palace. It is three stories high, and from tht 
summit 18 obtained a splendid view of Ispahdn and tlu 
environs. Opposite to the Ali-Kdpi on the south-east side 
of the square is the famous Mesjid-i-Shah, or “royal 

brilliancy 

bv fnr rt ®“orated with gold and silver ornaments, beino 
far the handsomest mosque in all Persia • but a1 

tbe interior, it has nevei 
b.en well desenbei le fte cento of the north-eaet S 



tie remaming or eouft.weet ride is another eS build 
mg, the mosque of Lutt Ollab, whieh is ouly inferior h 
grandeur and beauty to the Mesjid-i-Shah. ^ rnlerior ir 

Among the other notable building** nf Tcaankjt a , 
reekoued° its colleges and bri£®^ m .“"'•u 
-rlrer ut life”risS iu ZardebSab^t 90 m^To 

are '''“'If ®‘«P'“ioos tunnelling work! 

are yet to be seen, the traces of Shah Abbas’s abortiS 


attempt to turn the Kaiiin or Shuster stream into the 
eastern river bed. It flows in a well-cuUivatcd valley 
through the districts of Cbdr-mehel and Liujdn to the town 
of Ispahdn, passing along the southern outskirts of the city 
from west to east, and being crossed by three principal 
bridges. The first, the Piil-i-Chdr-bdgh, or, as it is also 
called, the Pul-i-Julfa, connecting the suburb of Julfa to 
the south with the stately Char bdgh avenue to the north, 
consists of a double row of 34 arches, with covered 
galleries on both sides, and with a roadway, battlcmenlcd 
and paved throughout. It was built by Ali Verdi Khdn, 
one of iSliah Abbas's i)rincj]>al officers. Tbu second 
bridge, the Piil-i-Kliajd, is on the high road to tlio south, 
and is thus much frequented. It is also built with 
great solidity on a double row of arches, and is kept in 
excellent repair. The third bridge is smaller and less used. 
It is named Pul-i-Sheheristdn, from a village of that name 
to which it leads, forming the north-ea.slern suburb of the 
city. The river flows on some 30 miles further to the 
west, and is there lost in the sand. 

Of the colleges of Ispalniu, which arc said to be fifty in 
number, and the greater part of which arc still used as 
educational establishments for the Mahometan priesthood, 
the most remarkable building is the Medresseh Shah SuUAn 
Hussain, on the right of tlic avenue leading northwards from 
the Pul-i-Khaji'i. It is thus described by Mr Morier ; — 

“Its entrance is handsome. A lofty portico, enriched Avith 
fantastically twisted jiillats, and intcrini.vcd with the Ijcautiful 
inarhlc of Tabriz, leads through a pair of biazen gates, finished with 
silver, and their whole surface highly carved and emhossed with 
flowers and verees from the Koiwu. 'i’he gates lead to an elevated 
Semi-dome, which opens at once into the squaic of the college. Tlie 
right side of tins court is occupied by tlie mosque, which is still a 
heautiful building, covered with a cupola and faced irith two 
minarets. The interior of the dome is richly spread w ith variegated 
riles, on which are invocations to the piophct and verses of the 
Koian in the fullest profusion. The other sides of the square are 
occupied, one by n lofty and beautiful jiortico, and the icmaining 
two by rooms for the students, twelve in cacli front, ai ranged iu 
tiyo stories. Tliese apartments aic little square cells, and seem 
admirably calculated for study.” 

Another striking feature of Ispahdn is the line of covered 
bazaars, commencing with the Hassanabdd and ending with 
the Kaiserieh, which extends for nearly 3 miles, and 
divides the city from south to north. The confluence of 
people in these bazaars is certainly very great, and gives 
an exaggerated idea of the populousness of the city, the 
truth being that while the inhabitants congregate for 
business in these streets, the rest of the city is compara- 
tively deserted (see hlorier’s lively description). 

But although Ispahdn thus abounds with traces of former 
grandeur and magnificence, although oven now, w'hen sur- 
veyed froni a commanding height within the citj', or in 
the immediate environs, the enormous extent of mingled 
garden and bulling, at least 30 miles in circumference, 
gives^ an impression of populousness and busy life, a closer 
scrutiny reveals that the wdiole scene is nothing more than 
a gigantic sham. With the exception of the bazaars and a 
few scattered hamlets, there is really no continuous in- 
habited area. Whole streets, ■U'hole quarters of the city 
have fallen into utter ruin, and are absolutely deserted, the 
traveller who is bent on visiting some of the remarkable 
sites in the north-western or north-eastern 'suburbs, such os 
the ruins of the old fire temple, the remains of the famous 
castle of Tabarrak, or the shaking minarets of Guladan, 
ha'nng to pass through miles of crumbling mud walls and 
roofless houses. It is believed indeed that not a twentieth 
oi the old city is at present peopled, and 
^at the million of inhabitants, reported in the time of 
dwindled to about 40,000 souls. 

rhe Armenian suburb of Julfa, at any rate, which con- 
tained a population of 30,000 souls in the 17th century. 
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is noTT tenanted by some 390 Tnetched jain3je?j and tbs 

Christian churches. ~hieh used to number thirteen, and 

_ 


bsncass. At tae same nme i. musi uc 
imptorement has rscsntiy ^ken place in the education of 
the Touns. and also in their religions teaching the Trealihv 
Amieniai of India having costribated hbeidlj to the 
natioW schools, and a Scottish gentle^n, 3Ir Brace, 
havins been engaged for some years in missionary kbonrs 
amonz the ignorant Christian peasantry of Jnlia and 
Feridiin. 

The CO 

its fonnsr noxinsmu^ ** ^ 

true, for vrMcli Ae city ‘ h.q s bssn long famotis, are si31 to 
a fsrtain extent carri^ on : in the bazaars are yet to be 
found the brocades, satins, and silks of former days, 

^ V* _T. • 



i::r3t tsTfc S2£tt*T>i, ii.to ifeib tiTrsrr^ 

*Ih& fat FaPnzniisl settlsrri^pt cf tie s-rtierrs ir::nch 



i,i;c cfciij. --i j psiwa=s$i 

mirror-framss, and took-cover^ bssutifaSy painted find 
ornamented, vrHcli srs pscnlhr to Isp^Kn, '^rhfle s^ord- 
blades, damsstensd gunbarrel^ gl2^ eartbsaTrsre 
continue here and there to be exbfoited in the stalls for 
sale ; bnt the imports, both from Indh and from the norti^ 
hare cxentlr diminished, and this has crippled the deunxd 
for native produce, 'Whether the trade of fonnej^ days can 
ever be restored is doabtfnL British mercantile ho^^- 
established at Eushire, are making great efforts to push on 
their operations to the northTrari Tarioip 
been discussed for opening direct communicstion, vriih the 
Peisua Gulf, either by railvray through Shiraz to Bashir^ 
or across the mountains to Shuster on the Kan^ and 
thence or river steamer to Mohamreh- If the Perr-iU 
Government can bs induced to throvr open the mvi^..on 
of the Shrdn to British enterprise, it is pronable tha. an . 
attempt Trill realiv be made to connect Shuster and 
bv rail, notTvithst^ding the formidable engineering oimcnl- 
tfe to be encoaatered in cros^g the Bahn^r^ moun- 
tains : and in that cassL as the Indian trade 
south vrouid compete both vith the Bossisn snd Bnfe- 
trade from the north, in Eupplying eastern Persia, Jspaiian 
xoiuht be expected to derive great beneSt from the com- 
petition- The postion indeed is so favoured by 
and is so convenientlv situated in the very focus oi t e 
British Tnnkn lines of traSc that in due of time 

some improvement may he confidently looked lor. 

The Ispahanis have a very poor leputatioajn PeK.a 
cither for courage or morals, ^ey are 
clever, but at the seme time a dissolute and 
commanitr, irnose ‘soremmsnt require a strong hand and 
imvieldin^ temper. The looile^ indeed of 
verbial as"^ the most **rovrdv*’ set of vagabonds m . *^ ^7^ 
There is also a good deal of religions fanaricism and pa. 
«pirit amons the loiver classes, the city being diriti- ^into 
1^0 feerfouJ of Na'amst UHibi and Sjderi (so cad^ 
two famous saints of former days), wbo reside m 
quartets of Jubareb and Deridasht, and are contm^Uy 
^ming into collision. Tne priestbood on tp o-ber fend 
are mucb tespssied for their learning and b^b eba^cj^ 
S to drfX,. of to ctfet •‘mujtehid” 
considered of more authority eren than those of .he 
el-Islam at the capital The merchants also oi ppefen ^ - 
.wioM iwnnip«? -i-n Mfeusive dealing vriiii 
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8 genuine picture of active Onen.al Me. 

— - 1 of IrasHa— a esaial clirnate, a ftrSe 


liST^SS "VTiS GT ^SSJ/T^iT IS fchs HoSCliSIiS £5 

or 5r:^3X:)9 lv;rzs€£T'5ri2Sy fiscus is. 

' 25 thehuilUng ttssts ths ccchnt texrds ssl tsoiss cf 
cisroTirei rroTcd of so ms^h t35 zo 

‘ (iibruxzarjcnihhccutemrcrEri^ AvcIss^Ir: tr2l:ri-::.rrco^- 


Lnsss chssed as £ of BycLris- . n := 

hs* rst^r-^ x^fT^sesrei ths Feniss rarx to oasp 

in f?r a thon.>isi jesrs, sfKr th^ cf 

foreign ti5nrp?r Zc*AI: or Bir-rrojp, a p^&n^i 
serr tie enjation of Sttssss spr*ren:£^y 0Tert-i..i:ry& 

-* c;sixn£ss=x5tir of is?7th cesturv ^c- Fs-c.a as'^.snsos 
rSl'fouEd ia’the scjnls cf SsnuaisrS' s:=cr^rfe c: 

vrlfeh fed Isete-i fcr/=n 5:>:5 V€«3, 
tTTZT under couiiuzid pressure fc— i tte vr^., sr-. 

1^'^ laMTTsred itsb 
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r/as aTjOat IQ miles in circnmierence. The city, ■vrluca haa now re- 
samei its old name of Ispahan, condnned to fiounsh tul the iime Oi 
Timtir (I3S7 a-O.}, when'in common with so i^ny other cISra of the 
emiKt&it snEered grieTonsip at the hands oi^the Tartar invaders. 
Timur indeed is s.«d to- have erected a KtUth Jlindr oT “secoll 


owiin? to its n.atnraladvaatosss.grcinallj' recovered from the effects j his fostering care, 


rounding the city itself, probably nearly following the lines of the 
Boidc enclosure^ measured 20,000 paces. In the interior were 
countevll62 mosques, 4S public collets, 1S02 caravanserais, 273 
baths, and 12 cemeteries. TIic adjoining suburb of Jfulfa was also 
a most flourisliing place. Originally founded by Shah Abbas the 
Great, who transported to this locality 3400 Armenian families from 
the to vm of Julfa on the Arras, the colony increased ra^udlv under 
both in wealth and in number?, the Christian 



estimated in 1CS5 at 30,000 souls. The first blow 
v;as given by the Afghan in- 
ISth century, since winch date, 
be the nominal head of the 
dwindled in importance, and now 




andthecamvanserasoft'es city received an equal s^sre of Lis atten- the true centre of Persia, the scheme has never commanded much 

- -» itttintion. At the same time the government of Ispahan, owing to 

wealth of the surrounding districts, has always been much 

^ ^ _ ight after. Early in the century the post was often conferred 

for the merchants of Enaiand, France, ftolland, the Hanseatic * upon some powerful* minister of the court, but in later times it has 
“ “ .. brother of the 

articular affection 
i-honoured 

^ ^ ^ the heat 

self ^rimated the population at 600,fi00, though in popular belief | of Teheran by forming a summer camp at the rich pastures of Gan- 
the number erceede^ a million. There were 1500 fiourishing I doman on the skirts of Zardeh-Koh, to the west of Ispahan, for the 
villages in the iromediate neighbourhood ; the enceinte of the city \ eserdse of Lis troops and the LeadtL and amusement of Lis 
and suburbs was reckoned at 24 miles, while the mud walls sur- > courtiers. ^ (H. C. R.) 
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1. A CCORDIjS’G to the Book of Genesis, Israel was the 
f\ brother of Edom, and the consinof Moab and Ammon. 
These four petty people^ which may be classed together 
as the Hebrew group, must at one time have formed some 
sort of a unity and have passed through a common history 
which resnlted in their settlement in south-eastern Palestine. 
The Israelites, or rather that section of the Hebrew group 
which afterwards developed into Israel, appear at first to 
have been the immediate neighhonts of Edom, and to have 
extended westwards towards the border of Egypt As 
regards the ethnological position of the Hebrews as a 
whole, tradition has it that they had connexions not only 
with the Aramsans of Osrhoene (Nahor), but also with 
certain of the old half-Arab inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Eenites, Amalsk, 3Iidian). To the CanaanitK, 
whose language they had adopted, their relation was that "of 
foreign conquerors and lords to a subject race (Gen, is, 26). 

Some fifteen centuries before our era a section of the 
- Hebrew group left its ancient seat in the extreme south of 


from oppression in the wilderness which was the dwelling 
place of their kindred and the seat of their God. At a The 
time when Egypt was scourged by a grievous plague, the exodua 
Hebrews broke up thmr settlement in Gosben one nigbt in 
spring, and directed their steps towards their old home 
again. According to the accounts, the king had consented . 
to the exodus, and latterly had even forced it on, bnt it 
was none the less a secret Sight, 

To a not very numerous pastoral people such an under- 
taking presented no great diflSculty. Nevertheless its 
execution was not to be carried out unimpeded. The 
Hebrews, compelled to abandon the direct eastward 'road 
(Exod. xiii. 17, 18), turned towards the south-west and 
encamped at last on the Egyptian shore of the northern 
arm of the Red Sea, where they were overtaken by 
Pharaoh's army. The situation was a critical one ; but a 
high wind daring the night had left the shallow sea so low 
that it became possible to ford it. Closes eagerly accepted 
the suggestion, and made the venture with success. The 
I Egyptians, rushing after, came up with them on the 
I farther shore, and a struggle ensued. But the assailants 
I fought at a disadvantage, the ground being ill suited for 
f tbeir chariots and horsemen j they fell into confusion and 
attempted a retreat. Meanwhile the wind had changed j 
the waters retume<^ and the pursuers were annihilated.^ 

' After turning aside to visit Sinai as related in Exodus, Setfl®- 
the emigrants settled at Kadesh, eastwards from Goshen, 

I on the southern borders of Palestine- where they remained 

I * Ex. liv. 21, 24, 25, 27 , SO, 3L According to the OH Testament 
1 the exodus took place 480 years before the building of Solomon’s 
; temple, and &60 years before the end of the Bal^lonian captivi^. 

_ ^Kese figures are “systematic” or at least systematized, hut even so 
, tney are certainly more trustworthv than the combinations of the 
I ^yptologists. 

j " The ate of Smai (= Horeb ?) hardly admits of ascertainment. 

V ^e best datum would be the sanctuary of Jethro, if we could identify 
it with JIadian {JcJxt, iv. 451), which lies on the Arabian coast of 
the Eed Sea obliquely facing the traditional SinaL Tilth regard 

m'irp «> « j”* ' * 1 7 e ’ to Kadesh, see QuarUrhj Statenent of Palestine Earoloiation Fund 

more a unitea people in a determination to seek refuge , (1871), pp. 20. 21. 


shepherds and goatherds. Although settled within the 



language, their patriarchal institutions, their nomad habits 
of life. 

But in course of time these foreign guests were subjected 
to changed treatment. Forced labour was exacted of them 
for the constructiDa of new public works, in Gi^hen, an 
exaction which was felt to be an assault upon their freedom 
and Lonoar. and which in paint of fact was fitted to take 
away all that was distinctive of their nationality. Bnt 
they bad no remedy at hand, and had submitted in despair, 
®^^1 Moses at last saw a favourable opportunity of 
deliverance. Reminding bis oppressed brethren of the 
God of their fathers, and urging that their canse was His, 
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for man 7 years, having at the well of Kadesh their 
sanctuary and judgment seat only, while with their flocks 
they ranged over an extensive tract. In all probability 
their stay at Kadesh was no involuntary detention rather 
was it tliis locality they had more immediately had in ■view 
in setting out. I’or a civilized community of from two to 
three raiUions such a settlement would of course have been 
impossible ; but it was quite sufficient for the immediate 
requirements of the Goshen shepherds, few in number as 
they were, and inured to the life of the desert. That 
attempts may have been made by them to obtain possession 
of the more fertile country to the north is very likely; but 
that from the outset they contemplated the conquest of the j 
, whole of Palestine proper, and that it was only in expiation 
of a fault that they were held back at the gate of the 
promised land until the whole generation of the disobedient 
had died out, is not historically probable. ; 

We can assign a definite reason for their final departure I 
from Kadesh. In the district to the east of Jordan the 
(Canaauite) Amorites had, sometime previously, driven the ! 
Ammonites from the lower Jabbok and deprived the 
iloabites of all their territory to the north of the Amon ; 
on the plateau opposite J ericho Heshbon had become the 
capital of Sihon, the Amorite king. This sovereigii now 
set himself to subdue southern Moab also, and not without 
success. “Piro went out from Heshbon, flame from the 
stronghold of Sihon, devoured the cities of 3Ioab upon the 
heights of Amon. Woe to thee, 0 Monb ! thou art undone, 

O people of Chemosh !” From these straits the Moabites 
were rescued by their cousins, the nomads of the wilderness 
Con- of Kadesh- The Israelites came forward on behalf of what 
•jaest of ^jj 5 at once the common Hebrew cause and their own par- 
tlieAmo- ticular interest; they took the field against the Amontes, 
vanquished them in battle, and broke up the kingdom of 
Sihon. The consequence was that the hind to the south 
of the Arnon remained in the undisputed possession of 
Moab, while the victors themselves became mnstere of the 
territory immediately to the north. Settled thus between 
Moab and Ammon their kinsmen, the Israelites supplied 
the link that was wanting in the chain of petty Hebrew 
nationalities established in the south of eastern Palestine. 

The army that went out against the Amontes from 
Ivadesh was certainly not exclusively composed of men 
who, or whose fathers, had accomplished the passage of the 
Red Sea. Israel was not a formed nation when it let 
Ejwpt ; and throughout the whole period of its sojourn m 
the wilderness 'it continued to be in process of grow . 
Instead of excluding the kindred elements which offered 
themselves to it on its new soil, it received and assimilated 
Gradual them. The life they had lived toother under Mosk had 
unifica* bsea the first thing to awaken, a feeling of solidanty ^ o 
tion of jjjg tfihes which afterwards constituted the nation; whether 
they had previously been a unity in any sense of the word 
is doubtful On the other liand, the basis of the unification 
of the tribes must certainly have been laid tefore the 
conquest of Palestine proper ; for with that it broke up, 
thouab the memory of it continued. At the same tune i 
must not he supposed that all the twelve tribes already 
existed side by side in Kadesh. The sons of the con- 
cubines of Jacob — ^Dan and Kaphtali, Gad and Asher 
manifestly do not pertain to Israel in the same sense ^ do 
those of Leah and Rachel ; probably they were late am^ 
and of very mixed origin. We kmow, Resides, tb 
Benjamin was not horn until afterwar^, m Palestine. If 
this view be correct, Israel at first consisted of seven tnbes 
of which one only, that of Joseph, 

Rachel, though in point of numbem and 

Simeon, Levi, Judah; Issachar. 


Zebuloa They are always enumerated in this order ; the 
fact that the last two ate also invariably mentioned apart 
from the rest and after Joseph has its explanation in 
geographical considerations. 

The time of Moses is invariably regarded as the properly Begun 
creative period in Israel's history, and on that account also the 
as giving the pattern and norm for the ages which 
followed. In point of fact the history of Israel must be 
held to have begun then, and the foundations of a new 
epoch to have been laid. The prophets who came after 
gav^ it is tme, greater distinctness to the pecnliar character 
of the nation, but they did not make it ; on the contrary, 

I it made them. Again, it is true that the movement which 
j resulted in the establishment of the monarchy brought to- 
! gether for the first time into organic unity the elements 
I which previously had existed only in an isolated condition ; 

1 bat Israel's sense of national personality was a thing of 
1 much earlier origin, which even in the time of the judges 
^ bound the various tribes and families together, and must 
have had a great hold on the mind of the nation, although 
there was no formal and binding constitution to give it 
support. "When the Israelites settled in Palestine they 
found it inhabited by a population superior to themselves 
both in numbers and in civilization, which they did not 
esliipate, hut on the contrary gradually subdued and 
absorbed. The process was favoured by affinity of race 
and similarly of speech ; but, however far it went, it ne\TBr 
had the effect of making traelites Canaanites ; on the 
contrary, it made Canaanites Israelites. Notwithstan^ng 
their inferiority, numerical and otherwise, they maintamed 
their individuality, and that without the support of any 
external organization. Tlius a certain inner unity actually 
subsisted long before it bad found any outward political 
expression ; it goes back to tbe time of Moses, who is to 

be regarded as its author. . , ^ « 

The foundation upon which, at all penods, fcrael s sense on 5 re- 
i of its national unity rested was religious in its character. 

It was the faith which may be summed up in the formula, 
Jehovah is the God of Israel, aud Israel is the People of 
Jehovah. Moses was not the first discoverer of this faith, 
but it was through him that it came to be 
basis of the national existence and ^to^._ The ^ 
gencies of their position severed a 

from their customary surroundings, and drove ^bem m 
his arms. He undertook the responsibilities of their 
leader and the confidence of success which he manifested 
iSSified by the result But it was not through any 
merit of his that the undertaking (of which he 
3 prospered as it did; his design was a wholly 

TinlnoLd-for way, by a marvellous occurrence quite beyond 

foreseen One whom the wind and sea obeyed had 
Sm His aid. Behind him stood one higher he, 

?oneby the deliberate purpose of Moses ^ was 
Aotib -mthout any human contrivance by nature and by 

doin®' of Jehovah for Israel. Jehovah i , 

direrted each step in that process through 


1 JeTicrah is tdonged or of the tribe 

tribal god, either of the Jehovah, and 

of Joseph, ill the possession of a composite proper 

^rithin which occnis the eari^ce^m i elements (Jeho-shna, 

name ^th the J®?°™^/°V“feH trexist between Jehovah 

:^l:?^'’o^^ha^a«onnf was'aU the more fitted to become the 
designation of a national god. ^ 
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diverse elements, brought together by the pressure of 
necessity, had been caused to pass, and in the course of 
which the first beginnings of a feeling of national unity 
had been made to grow. 

Mosers This feeling Sfoses was the first to elicit ; he it was also 
who maintained it in life and cherished its growth. The 
extraordinary set of circumstances wliicli had first occasioned 
the new national movement continued to subsist, though 
in a less degree, throughout the sojourn of the people in 
the wilderness, and it was under their pressure that Israel 
continued to be moulded. To Moses, who had been the 
means of so brilliantly helping out of their first straits the 
Hebrews who had accompanied him out of Egypt, they 
naturally turned in all subsequent difiicnlties ; before him 
they brought all affairs with which they were not them- 
selves able to cope. The authority which his antecedents 
had secured for him made him as matter of course the 
great national “Kadhi” in the wilderness. Equally as 
matter of course did he exercise his judicial functions, 
neither in his own interest nor in his own name, but in 
theinterest of the whole community and in the name of 
Jehovah. By connecting them with the sanctuary of 
Jehovah, which stood at the well of Kadesh, he made these 
functions independent of his person, and thus he laid a firm 
basis for a consuetudinary law and became the originator 
of the Torah in Israel In doing this he succeeded in 
inspiring the national being with that which was the very 
life of his own soul ; through the Torah he gave a definite 
positive expression to their sense of nationality and their 
idea of God. Jehovah was not merely the God of Israel ; 
as such He was the God at once of law and of justice, the 
basis, the informing principle, and the implied postulate 
of their national consciousness. 

Jehovah. The relationship was carried on in precisely the same 
manner as that in which it had been begun. It was most 
especially in the graver moments of its history that Israel 
awoke to full consciousness of itself and of Jehovah. Now, 
at that time and for centuries afterwards, the hi«diwater 
marks of history were indicated by the wars it recorded. 
The name “Israel” means “El does battle,” and Jehovah 
was the warrior El, after whom the nation styled itself. 
The camp was, so to speak, at once the cradle in which 
the nation was nursed and the smithy in which it was 
welded into unity; it was also the primitive sanctuair. 
there Israel was, and there was JehovaL If in times of 
peace the relations between the two had become dormant 
they were at once called forth into fullest activity when 
the alarm of danger was raised; Israel’s awakening was 
always preceded by the awakening of Jehovah. Jehovah 
awakened men who under the guidance of His spirit placed 
heraselves at the nation’s head; in them His proper 
leadership was visibly expressed. J ehovah went forth nuth 
«!n ^ enthusiasm His presence was 
Wei IL;;, wonders from 

earth carried on upon 

was His Israel’s side; on IsLl 

s nis Whok mteresfc concentrated, altlxou«yIi His nower 

Jehovah was in a very real sense a livino- God • 
peoiJe’s f crises^o?^ 

talerrals of Itae. Hfa Sty ooMiderable 

the periS SpaSe reS lltf 

Jthoyabjoat aa i„ V Lt 
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people, who did not in times of peace wholly lose the 
influence they had gained in war. Jehovah had His per- 
manent court at the places of worship where in times of 
quietude men clung to Him that they might not lose Him 
in times of trouble. His chief, perhaps in the time of ' 
Moses His only,' sanctuary was with the so-called ark of The ark. 
the covenant. It was a standard, adapted primarily .to 
the requirements of a wandering and warlike life ; brought 
back from the field, it became, as symbol of Jehovah’s 
presence, the central seat of His worship. The cultus itself 
was more than a mere paying of court to Jehovah, moro 
than a mere expedient for retaining His sympathies against 
times of necessity; the Torah of Jehovah, the holy 
administration of law, was conjoined with it. This had 
first of all been exercised, at the instance of the priest of 
Alidian, by Moses at the well of Kadesh ; it was continued 
after him, at the sanctuaiy, within the circle of those who 
had attached themselves to him and were sjjiritnally his 
heirs. In cases where the wisdom or the competency of 
the ordinary judges failed, men turned direct to the God- 
head, i.e.f to the sanctuary and those who served it. 

!!^eir decisions, whether given according to their own 
lights or by lot (according to the character of the question), 
were not derived from any law, but were received direct 
from Jebovab.1 The execution of their decisions did 
not he vuth them ; they could only advise and teach. ~ 
Their authority was divine, or, as we should say, moral, in 
itswaracter; it rested upon that spontaneous recognition 
of the idea of right which, though unexpressed, was alive 
and working among the tribes, upon Jehovah Himself who 
was the author of this generally diffused sense of right, 
but revealed the proper determinations on points of detail 
only to certain individuals. The priestly Torah was an 
entirely unpolitical or rather prepolitical institution; it 
Imd an^eidstence before the state had, and it was one of 
the invisible foundation pillars on which the state rested. 

War and the administration of justice were regarded as TUetheo- 
matters of religion before 'they became matters of obliga- emey. 
tion and civil order ; this is all that is really meant when 
a theocracy is spoken of. M'^ses certainly organized no 
formal state, endowed with specific holiness, upon the 
basis of the proposition “Jehovah is the God of Israel”: 

°r S scents, if he did so, the fact* had not in the 
slightest degree any practical consequence or historical 
significance. The old patriarchal system of families and 
clans continued as before to be the ordinary constitution, 

If one cp apply such a word as constitution at all to an 
^rgamzed conglomeration of homogeneous elements. 

iln? permanent official authority lay in the 

hands of t he eldeta and heads of houses ; in Ume of mir they 

di™ enchhis own household force, and in penoa they 

f 'a* '2^ O’™ “■"'I®- But this obi- 
inefficient form of government showed a 
f proportion to the 
S- nation in the course of 

to, undertake. Appeal to 
e ovah was always m these circumstances resorted to; 

properly that of last resort, but the ordinary 
S ^“^dequate that it had often enough to 

rnmnU f^* f ^^aa*^oy, if one may so say, arose as the 

flip anarchy. Actual and legal existence (in 

plmo . fL™ a®nse) was predi cable only of each of tbe many 
j e unity of the nation was reaDzed in the first 

r It was out of tbe 

of Israel that tbe commonwealth of Israel unfolded 
itseir,— not a My state, but i/ie state. And tbe state con- 
inue obe, consciously, roo ted in religion, which prevented 
1 ^ . — ■ — - 


chiefly on points of law, hut also on all sorts 
avoided. ^ ^ was right and to he done, or wrong and to he 
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it from quitting or losing its rapport with the soil from 
which it had originally sprung. With the intermediate 
aud higher stages of political organization, with the build- 
ing of the upper structure, howerer, religion had no con- 
cern ; they were too far removed from the foundation. The 
derivative, which did not carry immediately in itself its 
o\^^l title to exi*5t, was a matter of indifference to it ; wdiat 
had conic into being it suffered to go its own way as soon 
as it was capable of asserting its independence. For this 
reason it always turned by preference to the future, not in 
a utopian but iu a thoroughly practical way ; by a single 
step only did it keep ahead of the present. It prepared 
the way for such developments as are not derived from 
existing institutions, but spring immediately from the 
depths in which human society has its secret and mysterious 
roots. 

’'Parti- The expression “ Jehovah is the God of Israel,” accord- 
f nicant that every task of the nation, internal as well 
r^oVs external, was conceived as holy. It certainly did not 
cdigioru niean that the almighty Creator of heaven and earth was 
conceived of as haring first made a covenant with this one 
people that by them He might bo truly known and 
worshippdd. It was not ns if Jehovah had originally been 
regarded as the God of the uniren'O who subsequently 
became the God of Israel ; on tlic con ti ary, He was 
primarily Israel's God, and only afterwards (very long 
afterwards) did lie come to be regarded as the God of the 
universe For Jfoscs to have given to the Israelites an 
" enlightened conception of God ” would have been to have 
given them a stone instead of bread ; it is in the highest 
degree probable that, rrith regard to the essential nature of 
Jehovah, as dhlinct from His relation to men, he allowed 
them to continue in the same wa}* of thinking with tli&ir 
fathers. With theoretical trutlis, which were not at all 
iu demand, he did not occupy himself, but purely with 
practical questions which were put and luged by tlie pres- 
sure of the times. The religious starting point of the 
histor)* of Israel was remarkable, not for its novelty, 
bub for its normal character. In all ancient primitive 
peoples the relation in wdiich God is conceived to stand 
to the circumstances of the nation — ^in other words, reli- 
gion — furnishes a motive for law and morals; in the 
case of none did it become so with such purity and power 
os in that of the Israelites. IVliatever Jehovah may have 
been conceived to be in His essential nature — God of the 
thunderstorm or the like — this fell more and more into 
the background as mysterious and transcendental ; the 
subject was not one for enqiiirj^ All stress was laid 
upon His activity within the world of mankind, whose ends 
He made one wdth His own. Religion thus did not make 
men partakers in a divine life, but contrariwise it made 
God a partaker in the life of men ; life in this way w-as 
not straitened by it, but enlarged. The so-called “ parti- 
cularism” of IsraeVa idea of God was in fact the real | 
strength of Israers religion ; it thus escaped from barren 
mythologizings, and became free to apply itself to the ; 
moral tasks wdiich are always pven, and admit of being 
discharged, only in definite spheres. As God of the nation, 
Jehovah became the God of justice and of right ; as God 
of justice and right, He came to be thought of as the 
highest, and at last as the only, power in heaven and earth. 
liCgisla- In the preceding sketch the attempt lias been made to exliibit 
tive aud ]^fosaism as it must be supposed to have existed on the assumption 
hlstori- that the history of Israel commenced with it and that for centuries 
cal tra- it continued to be the ideal root out of which that history continued 
ditlon. to grow. This being assumed, we cannot treat the legislative por- 
tion of the Pentateuch as a souice from which our knowledge of 
' what Hosaism really was can he derived ; for it cannot in any sense 
be regarded as the starting point of the subsequent development. 
If it w'as the work of Koses, then we must suppose it to have re- 
mained a dead letter for centuries, and only through King Josiah and 
Ezra the scribe to have become operative in the national history 


(compare sechons 8 and 10). The historical tmdition uhich has 
^1 relating to the period of the judges and of the kings of 
of course in an indirect wav, 
the Pentateuch itself 

also the h islorical tradition about hloscs (which admits of bein<T dis- 
and must caiefuUy be separated, from the kgisladie, 
although the latter often clothes itself in namtive form) is in its 
main features manifestly tiustworlby, and can only be explainedas 
resting on actual facts. 

From the historical tradition, then, it is certain that Hoses was The 
the founder of the TotoIl But the legislative tradition cannot Mosaic 
tell ns what u ere the positive contents of hts Toiah. In fact it can Torah 
DO bhov^ uiat throughout the whole of the older period the Torah 
was no fiiiished legislative code, but consisted entirely of the oral 
decisions and instructions of the priests; as a whole it was potential 
only; wliat actually existed were the individual sentences given by 
the priesthood as they were asked for. Thus Hoses was not reaaided 
as the promulgator once for all of a national constitution, hutluther 
05 the lirst to call into activity the national sense for law and jus- 
tice, and to begin the senes ot oral decisions which were continued 
after him by the priests He was the founder of the nation out of 
which the Torah and prophecy came as later growths. He laid the 
basis of Israel’s subsequent ijeculiar individuality, not by any one 
formal act, but in ^dituc of his having, throughout the whole of his 
long life, been the people’s leader, judge, and centre of union, 

A correct conception oi the manner in which the Torah was How 
made by him can be derived from the narrative contained in Exod made, 
xuii.,^ but not from the long section wdiich follows, relating to the 
Sinnitic coicnnnt (ch. xix. sqq.). The giving of the law at Sinai 
has only a formal, not to sav dramatic, significance. It is the pro- 
duct of tho poetic necessity for such a rcpiesentation of the manner 
iu which the people was constituted Jehovah’s people as bhonld 
appeal directly and graidiically to the imagination. Only so can 
wo justly interpict those expressions according to which Jehovah 
with His own mouth tlmndcicdthc ten commandments down from 
the mountain to the people beloiv, and af tern aids for forty days 
held a confidential confcrcnco with Hoses alone on the summit. 

For tho sake of producing a solemn and vivid impression, that is 
represented ns having taken place m a single thrilling moment 
wliich in rcalit}* occurred slowly and almost unobserved. Why 
•Sinqi should hare been chosen as the scene admits of ready expla- 
nation. It was the Olympus of the Hebrew peoples, the eartlily 
scat of the Godhead, and os such it continued to be regarded by the 
Israelites even after their settlement in Palestine (Judg. v. 4, 5). 

This immemorial sanctity of Sinai it was that led to its being 
selected as the ideal scene of tho giving of the law, not conversely. 

If we eliminate from the histoncal narrative the long Sinaitic section 
which has but a loose coiiuextou with it, the wilderness of Kadesh 
becomes the locality of the pieccding aud subsequent events. It 
was during the sojourn of manj* j’cars here that tne organization of 
the nation, in any historical sense, took place. Tlietc he made for 
them statute and ordinance, and there he proved them,” as we read 
in Ex. XV. 2.5 in a diblocated poetical fragment "Judgment and 
trial,” "Hnssa and Mcnbah,” point to Kadesh as the place refen ed 
to ; there at all events is tho scene of the nanative iimnediately 
following (Ex. xvii.^Kum. xx.), and doubtless also of Ex. 

3^riii. , , , ^ ^ 

If tho legislation of the Pentateuch cease as a whole to be re- The Hc- 
garded as an authentic source for our knowledge of what Hosaism calogue. 
was, it becomes a somewhat precarious matter to make any excep- 
tion in favour of the Decalogue. In particular, the following argu- 
ments a^inst its authenticity must bo taken into account fl) 
According to Ex. xxxir. the commandments which stood upon 
the two tables were quite different. (2) The prolubitton of images 
was during the older period quite unknown ; Hoses himself is said 
to have made a brazen serpent which down to Hezekiah’s time con- 
tinued to he worshipped at Jerusalem as an image of Jehovah. (3j 
The essentially and necessarily national character of the older phases 
of the religion of Jehovah completely disappears in the quite uni- 
versal code of morals which is given in the Decalo^c as the funda- 
mental law of Israel ; but the entile senes of leligiousper^nahties 
throughout the period of tlie judges and the kinm— from Deborah, 
who maised Jaers treacherous act of muider, to David, who caused 
his pnsoners of war to he sawn asnndei aud burnt— make it very 
diflS^t to believe that the religion of Ibiuelwas from the outset 
one of a specifically moral character. The true spint of the old 
reliffion may be gathered much moie truly from Judg r. than iwm 
Ex. XX. (4) It is extremely doubtful %vhether the actual mono- 
theism which is undoubtedly presupposed in the 
nrecepts of the Decalogue could hare formed the foundation or a 
national relimon. It ivas first developed out of the 
at the dowiffall of the nation, and thereupon kept its hold upon 
the people in an artificial manner by means of 
nant fomed by the God of the universe with, in the first instance, 

for^the^quSn regarding^the 

Hosaism, there generally underiies it a misnuderstanding ansin„ 
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Histori- out of theological intellectualism— an attribute found special 
cal pre- fremicncy among non-theologians. Moses gave no new idea of God 
supposi- to nis people. The question whence he could have derived it there- 
tions of fore need not be raised. It could not possibly be w’orse answ^ered, 
Mosaism. however, than by a reference to his relations with the priestly caste 
of Egypt and their wisdom. It is not to be believed that an 
Egyptian deity could inspire the Hebrews of Goshen with courage 
for the struggle against the Egyptians, or that on absti action of 
esotciic speculation could become the national deity of Isiael. It is 
not inconceivable indeed, although at the same time quite incapable 
of proof, that Moses was indebted to the Egyptian priests for cer- 
tain ach'antages of personal culture, or that he bonowed from them 
on all hands in external details of organization or in matters of 
ritual. But the origin of the germ which developed into Israel is 
not to be sought for in Egypt, and Jehovah has nothing in common 
with tljc colourless divinity of Penta-ur or with the God-forsahen 
dreariness of certain modern Egyptologists. That monotheism must 
have been a foreign importation, because it is contrary to that 
sexual dualism of Godhead which is the fundamental characteristic 
of Semitic religion, is an untenable exaggeration which has recently 
become popular out of opposition to the familiar thesis about the 
monotheistic instinct of the Semites (Noldoke, Litcrar, Ccntralhhy 
1877, l>. 365), Moab, Ammon, ^ and Edom, Israel's nearest kinsfolk 
and neighbours, were monotheists in precisely the same sense in 
w'hich Israel itself was ; but it would be foolish surely in their case 
to think of foreign importation, 

Manctho’s statements about the Israelites are for the most part 
to be regarded as malicious inventions; wdictber any genuine tradi- 
tion underlies them at all is a point much needing to be investi- 
gated ; the identity of Osarsiph and is really very question- 

able, The story of Exod. ii. 1 sqq, is a mythus of frequent recur- 
lencc elsewhere, to wliich no further significance is attached, for 
that Moses was tiaincd in all the wisdom of the Egyptians is vouched 
for by no earlier authorities than Philo and the Hew Testament. 
Accoiding to the Old Testament tradition Iris connexion is with 
Jethro’s priesthood or with that of the Kenites. ^is historical 
presupposition of Mosatsm has external evidence in its favour, and 
IS xnhciently quite probable. 


Early in- 
\a*<ions 
of Pales- 
tine 
proper. 
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2. The^ kingdom of Sihon did not permanently suffice 
tLe Israelites, and the disintegration of the Canaanites to 
the west of Jordan in an endless number of kingdoms and 
cities invited attack. The first essay was made by Judah 
in conjunction with Simeon and Levi, but was far from 
prosperous. Simeon and Lm were annihilated ; Judah 
also, though successful in mastering the mountain land to 
the west of the Dead Sea, was so only at the cost of severe 
losses which wore not again made up until the accession 
of the Kcnitc families of the south (Caleb). As a conse- 
quence of tho secession of these tribes, a new division of 
the nation into Israel and Judah took the place of that 
which had previously subsisted between tbe families of 
Leah and Rachel ; under Israel were included all the tribes 
c.vccpt Simeon, Levi, and Judah, which three arc no longer 
mentioned in Judg. v., where all the others arc carefully 
and exhaustively enumerated. This half-abortive first 
invasion of the west was followed by a second, which was 
stronger and attended with much better results. It was 
led by the tribe of Joseph, to which the others attached 
themselves, Reuben and Gad only remaining behind in the 
old settlements. The district to the north of Judah, 
ijih.abited afterwards by Benjamin, was the first to be 
attacked. It was not until after several towns of this 
distnct had one by one fallen into tbe hands of the con- 
querors that the Canaanites set about a united resistance, 
lliej were, however, decisively repulsed by Josbua in tbe 

tliis victory the 

S. ti-V 1 near the ford of 

Jordan, u Inch had been maintained until then, was now 

emoved. and the a J of .Tohovah brought further inland 
perhaps by way of Bethel) to Shiloh, where henceforward 

f it IndC*^ 'vere fixed, in u position which seemed as 
If It l ad been expressly made to favour attacks upon the 
hrtik tracw lying bencatli it on tho nortk The Bnc 
Rue , cl now occnpied the new territory which up to that 

immediate con- 
tiguity \vith the frontier of Judah, then Ephraim, stretching 


to beyond Shiloh, and lastly Manasseh, furthest to the 
north, as far as to the plain of Jezreel. _ The centre of 
gravity, so to speak, already lay in Ephraim, to which 
belonged Josbua aud the ark. 

It is mentioned as the last achievement of Joshua that 
at the waters of Merom he defeated Jabin, king of Hazor, 
and the allied princes of Galilee, thereby opening up the Galilee, 
north for Israelitish settlers. It is quite what we should 
expect that a great aud united blow had to be struck at 
the Canaanites of the north before the new comers could 
occupy it in peace; and King Jabin, who reappears at .i 
later date, certainly does not suit the situation described 
in Judg. iv., v. 

The book of Joshua represents the conquest of western Palestine Narra- 
as having been the common undertaking of all tho tiibes together, tives of 
which, alter the original inhabitants have been extirpated, arc ex- Joshua 
hibited as laying the ownerless country at Joshua’s feet in order anA 
that he may divide it by lot amongst them. But this is a “ syste- Judges, 
matio” generalization, contradicted by the facts whicli we othemise 
know. Por we possess another account of the conquest of Palestine, 
that of Judg. i., which runs parallel with the book of Joshua. It 
is shorter indeed and more superficial, yet in its entire mode of pre- 
senting the subject more historical. Accoiding to its narrative, it 
appears that Joshua was the leader of Joseph and Benjamin onlj’, 
with whom indeed Issachar, Zobnlon, Dan, Naphtali, and Asher 
made common cause. But before bis time the tribe of Judah had 
already crossed the Jordan and effected a lodgment in tho territoiy 
which lay between tbe earlier seat of the nation in tbe wilderness 
of Kadesh and its then settlement on tho plateau of Ifoah, forming 
in some degree a link of connexion between tbe two. It might be 
supposed that the tribe of Judali had not taken the longer roiito to 
the eastward of the Dead Sea at all, but bad already at Kadesli 
broken off from tbe main body and tlicnco turned its stops directly 
northward. But the representation actually given in Judg. i. , to tho 
effect that it was fiom the direction of tho Jordan and not from that 
of the Negeb that they came to take possession of their land, finds 
its confirmation in the fact that the southern portion of their terri- 
tory was the lost to come into their possession. Tho tradition is 
unwavering that Hebron was taken not by Jnd<ah hut by Caleb, a 
family which stood in friendly relations ndth Israel, but bad no 
connexion with it by blood. It was only tbrongh the policy of 
David that Caleb. Othiiicl, Jeraclimeel, and the rest of the Kenites 
who bod their homes in tho Negeb became completely incoiporated 
with Judah, so that Ilobron became at last the cajpital of that tribe.' 

Its oldest seats, however, lay further to tho north, in the recion of 
Tekoa, Bethlehem, Baal Judah. 

It harmonizes well irith this view to suppose that Simeon and Simoon 
Lci’i must have made at the same time their attempt to effect a and 
Mttlemcnt in the hill countiy of Ephraim. One of their families, Levi. 
Diiudi bath Leah, met with a favourable reception in the town of 
Sheclicm, and began to mix freely with its population, and thus the 
way lyM paved for the cstablishnicnt of peaceable relations between 
the old inhabitants of the land and tbo new importations. But 
these relations were bi ought to an end the two brothem who in. 
concert it must bo supposed with their sister, fell upon the Sho- 
chemTOs and massacred them. The final result proved disastrous* 

XJio Canaanites of the sunoimding country united against them 
and completely destroyed them. There can be no doubt as to the 
trustworthiness of the somewlmt enigmatical rccoixls of those events 
which are given in Gen: xlix. and xxxiv,; in no other way is it 
possible to explam why Simeon and Levi, which originally came 
iipon the stage of Insloiy on an equal footing with Bcuhon and 
Judah, sliould have already disappeared as independent tribes at the 

cf i of the judges. Kow, that the dc- 

s^ction of Shechem by the Manassitc Abimelech is quite distinct 
from the attack made by Simeon and Levi need haully bo said. On 
t/je other hand, the occurrence cannot bo regarded as prc-Mosaic, but 
must bo a^mnedto a time previous to the conquest of the lull 
Joseph ; for after Joseph’s settlement there 
the two sons of Leah had manifestly nothing more to hope for iu 

thcrcfoie, to the conclusion that 
1 ej crossed the Jordan at the same time as Judah scpamicd himself 
from the mam body m search of a suitable territory. That Simeon 
Judah m the first westwanl attempt is exprcs.sly 
of I^vj, again, cannot be separated from 
;!!°t tliathc is not cxiircsslympiitioned 

ought not to canse surprise, wlien it is considered that 
Jater gcnercntions which regarded Levi as neither more nor less than 
a pnest would have some difficult 3 * in representing him as a 
tlioroughly SGcuW tnbe. Such nevertheless he must have hern, 
for the post in Gen. xlix. 5-7 puts him on a footing of perfect 
1 jti • ond nttrilmtes to both brothers a vciy secular 

ana bloodthirsty character ; he has no conception that Ijcvi has a 
sacred vocation which is the reason of the dispersion of the tribe; the 
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di<:peTs!on on the contraiy is regarded as a curse and no blessing, an \ 
nnniiufatioxi and not the mcaub of giving p^^rmanence to its tnbal \ 
indiridaality« The shattered, remains of Simeon, and doubtless 
those of also, became incor|>oratcd vnth Judah, v^hlch thence- 
forward vras the sole representative of the three sons of Lcih, who 
according to thegenealogv Ind been bom immediately after Reuben 
the first-bom- ^dah itself «eems at the same tunc to bai c suffered 
fevcrelv% Of Its three older brancliLs, Er, Onan, and Slielali, one 
only survived, and only hy the accesMon of foreign elements did the 
tnSe regain its vigour, — by the frevh blood which the Kenites of 
the2S^C!^bbrou:;lit For Z-inh and Thircr, which took the place of 
Er and Omn aft^r these hid di'^appeired, belonged origin'illv , not to 
Israel, but to Herron ortho Kcintts; nndcr this designation arc 
included families like tho^cof Othnul, Jcracbmeel, and Ciltb, and, 
as has been alrenlj* remarked, even m David's time the^e vrere not 
reckoned as '^tnctlv b-“longing to Jndah Thus the depletion which 
the tnb^ had to sufibrin the s^ggle Tath the Cnmanifesat the 
beginning of the j'cjiod of the judj^'cs was the remote cau^e o* the 
prominence which, according to 1 Chron ii , the line Hezron after- 
wards attained in Jvdalu survivor: of Simeon aho apmar to 
base lK»cn forced Mck upon the«e HuronitC'» in the Negeb ; the 
cities assigned to them in the book of Joshua all belong to that 
region. 

Perman- Evcn after tbc united resistance of the Canaanites bad 
cut been broken, each individual community had still enough 
settle- before it could take firm bold of the spot wliicb it 

had searched out for itself or to which it had been assigned. 
The business of effecting permanent settlement was just a 
continuation of the former struggle, only on a diminished 
scale ; every tribe and every family now fought for its own 
hand after the preliminary work had been accomplished by 
a united effort. Jsaturally therefore the conquest was at 
first but an incomplete one. The plain which fringed the 
coast was hardly touched ; so also the valley of Jezrccl 
with its girdle of fortified cities stretching from Acco to 
Bethshcaru All that was subdued in the strict sense of 
that word was the mountainous land, particularly the 
southern bill country of Mount Ephraim'*; } cl even here 
the Canaanites retained possession of not a few cities, such 
as Jehus, Shcchem, Thebez. It was only after the lapse 
of centuries that all the lacunai were filled up, and the 
Canaanitc enclaves made tributary. , ^ . 

The Israelites had the extraordinarily dirintegxated 
state of the enemy to thank for the case with which they 
liad achieved success. The first storm subsided compara- 
tively' soon, and conquerors and conquered alike learned to 
accommodate themselves to the new circumstances. Then 
Canaan- the Canaanites once more collected all their cner^cs to 
ffe reac- strike a blow for freedom. Under the hegemony of Sisera 
tion. ^ great league was formed, and the plain of Jezreel beeme 
Sisera. centre of the reorganized power which made itself felt 
by its attacks both northwards and southwards, 
Israelites were strangely helpless; it was 
shield nor spear could be found among tlieir 40,000 ngnU 
ing men. But at last there came an impulse from ahov e, 
and brought life and soul to the unorganized mass; 
Deborah sent out the summons to the tribes, Barak came 
forward as their leader against the kings of Canaan who 
had assembled under Sisera's command fay tbe brook 
Ki-hon, The cavalry of the enemy was unable to ^tth- 
stand the impetuous rush of the army of Jehovah, and 
Sisera himself perished in the flight From that day 
the Canaanites, although many strong towns continued to 
be held by them, never again raised their heads. 

After these occurrences some farther changes of a funda- 
mental character took place in the relations of the tnbes. 

Dan. Tbe Danites proved unable to hold against the forward 
pressure of the Philistines their territory on the coswt to 
the west of Benjamin and Ephraim; they accordingly 
sought a new settlement, which was found in the north at 
the foot of Hermon. In this way all the secondaiy tnbes 
westward of Jordan (Asher, Naphtali, Dan) came to have 
their seats beside each other in the northern divi^on M 
the land. Eastward of Jordan, Keuben rapidly feU from 


his old prominence, sharing the fate of his next eldest 
brethren Simeon and Leri. IVhen Eglon of Moab took 
Jericho, and laid Benjamin under tribute, it is obvious that 
he must previously have made himself master of Beuben’s Reuben, 
territoiy. This territory became thenceforward a subject 
of constant dispute between Moab and Israel ; the efforts 
to recover it, however, did not proceed from Reuben 
himself, but from Gad, a tribe which knew how to assert 
itself with vigour against the enemies by which it was 
surrounded. But, if the Hebrews lost ground in the south, 
they materially enlarged their borders in the north of the 
land eastward of Jordan, Various Manassite families, 
finding their holdings at home too small, crossed the 
Jordan and founded colonies in Bashau and northern 
Gilead. Although this colonization, on account of the Gilead. 
rivalry of tiie Aramreans, who were also pressing forward 
in this direction, was but imperfectly successful, it never- 
theless was of veiy great importance, inasmuch as it served 
to give new strength to the bonds that united the eastern 
wdth the western tribes. Kot only was Gilead not lost ; 
it even became a veiy vigorous member of the body 
politic.' 

The times of agitation and insecurity which followed 
upon the conquest of Palestine invited attacks by the 
eastern nomads, and once more the Israelite peasantry 
showed all its old helplessness, until at last the indignation 
of a Manassitc of good family, Gideon or Jerubbaal, vrss Gideon, 
roused by the Midiauites, who had captured some of his 
brothers and put them to death. IVith his family, that 
of Abiezer, he gave pursuit, and, overtaking the enemy on 
the borders of the wilderness, inflicted on them such 
chastisement as put au end to these incursions. His 
heroism had consequences which reached far beyond the 
scope of his origind purpose. He became the diampion 
of the peasantry against the freebooters, of the cultivated 
laud against the waste; social respect and predominance 
were his rewards. In his native town of Ophrah he kept 
up a great establishment, where also he built a temple vnth 
an image of Jehovah overlaid with the gold which he had 
taken from the ^lidianites. He transmitted to hrs sons 
an authority, which was not Hmited to Ahiezer and 
Manasseh alone, but, however sUghtly and indirectly, 
extended over Ephraim as well , , , - ^ 

On tlve foundations laid by Gideon AbwelMh 
songlvt to establish a kingship over Israel, 

Ephraim and JlanasseL The predominance, hovrever, 
wWch had been natnraUy accorded to lus father in -ratne 
of his personal merits, Abimelech looked upon as & t g 
seized by force and to be maintained mtb injustice , and 
iSSay he soon destroyed those fair beginnings out of 
SS Tv^i at that time a kingdom might 
vith^ the house of Joseph. The one permanent frmt of 
his activity \ras thatShechem was destroyed as a Canaamte 

the wih, according to Denteronomy, rras to 


It « m>hMe that Manas^eh’s migrahon ^ the temto^ 

of Jordan tooV plice nofoftwo^Vahalfb^ 

The older poxtwns of theHexatench ^ to them 

of ?^oto4s-Jordantc tnhes, and exrfndc JLXl aottotof Ogalso, 

‘thfckvncdcni of Sihon dose icas suMned by Xn the *ong of 

the latter indeed being a tobes, and it irasnot 

Behotah, Machir is reckoned among the jianassites 

until innati I'lter that-this that Jail's colonization 

eastward of Jordan. Xt is ” ^S°the time of the judges 

1* nofc tike place until t n/\ in 



On tbe gg gp:9a and especially the sections on 

tnsAlle Testament {ith ei ), S§ 88 a ^ migration, 

Bnrakand Sisera, G'^wn. Jephtha^ 

8adtheBemamitesofGibeah(J§SJ-*o;- ym. — 5 1 
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have beeu exterminated, slowly became amalgamated with 
tbe new. In this nray the Israelites received a very import- 
ant accession to their numbers. In Deborah’s time the 
fighting men of Israel numbered 40,000 ; the tribe of Dan, 
when it migrated to Laish, counted 600 warriors ; Gideon 
pursued the Midianites with 300. But in the reigns of 
Saul and David we find a population of from two to three 
millions. The rapid increase is to be accounted for by the 
incorporation of the Canaanites, 

Approprf At the same time the Hebrews learned to participate in 
ition of tiie culture of the Canaanites, and quietly entered into the 
enjoyment of the labours of their predecessors. From 
the pastoral they advanced to the agricultural stage ; corn 
and wine, the olive and the fig, with them are habitually 
spoken of as the necessaries of life. It was not strange 
that this change in the manner of their everyday life 
should be attended with certain consequences in the sphere 
of religion also. It is inconceivable that the Israelites 
should have brought with them out of the desert the 
cultub they observed in the time of the kings (Ex. xxii., 
xxiii,, xxxiv.), which throughout presupposed the fields 
and gardens of Palestine; they borrowed it from the 
Canaanites.^ This is confirmed by the fact that they took 
over from these the "Bamoth” or “high places” also, 
notwithstanding the prohibition in Deut, xii. 

Baal. It was natural enough that the Hebrews should also ap- 
propriate the divinity worshipped by the Canaanite peasants 
as the giver of their com, wine, and oil, the Baal whom 
the Greeks identified with Dionysus. The apostasy to 
Baal, on the part of the first generation which had quitted 
the wilderness and adopted a settled agricultural life, is 
attested alike by historical aud prophetical tradition. 
Doubtless Baal, as the god of the land of Canaan, and 
Jehovah, as God of the nation of Israel, were in the first 
instance coordinated.^ But it was not to be expected that 
the divinity of the land shohld permanently be different 
from the God of the dominant people. In proportion as 
Israel identified itself with the conquered territory, the 
divinities also were identified. Hence arose a certain 
syncretism between Baal and Jehovah, which had not been 
got over even in the time of the prophet Hosea. At the 
same time the functions of Baal were more frequently 
transferred to J ehovah than conversely. Canaan and Baal 
represented the female, Israel and Jehovah the male, prin- 
ciple in this union. 

Dinger, Had the Israelites remained in the wilderness and in 

historical development they subsequently 
i-rati. reached would hardly have been possible; their career 
would have been like that of Amalek, or, at best, like 
those of Edom, Moab, and Ammon. Their acceptance of 
cmhzation was undoubtedly a step in the forward direc- 
tion; but as certainly did it also involve a peril. It 
involved an overloading, as it were, of the system with 
materials which it wm incapable of assimilating at once. 
Ihe material t^sks imposed threatened to destroy the 

defS^ivo^T offensive and 

Sw f? ^ gradually dissolved 

£ r"?- subsequfnt occupa- 

S K „ ^ 1 • ^th which the conquest 

had been achieved gave way to the petty drudgery by which 

the indmdual families, each in its own circle hrd to 
accommodate themselves to their new surroundiu-s Ye? 
under the ashes the embers were still aglow ;lnd the 

^ In the earliest case where the fca‘*t of the i 
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course of history ever fanned them anew into flame, bring- 
ing home to Israel the truths that man does not live by 
bread alone, and that there are other things of worth than 
those which Baal can bestow ; it brought ever again into 
the foreground the divineness of heroical self-sacrifice of 
the individual for the good of the nation. 

3. The Philistines were the means of arousing from their ThePhiiiR. 
slumber Israel and Jehovah. From their settlements by tines, 
the sea, on the low-lying plain which skirts the mountains 
of Judah on the west, they pressed northwards into the 
plain of Sharon, and thence into the plain of Jezreel 
beyond, which is connected with that of Sharon by the 
upland valley of Dothan. Here, having driven out the 
Danites, they came into direct contact with the tribe of 
Joseph, the chief bulwark of Israel, and a great battle took 
place at Aphek, where the plain of Sharon merges into 
the valley of Dothan. The Philistines w’ere victorious and 
carried off as a trophy the Israelite standard, the ark of 
Jehovah. Their further conquests included, not only the 
plain of Jezreel and the hill country bordering it on the 
south, but also the proper citadel of the country, “Mount 
Ephraim.” The old sanctuary at Shiloh was destroyed by 
them ; its temple of Jehovah thenceforwai‘d lay in ruins. 

Their supremacy extended as far as to Benjamin; the 
Philistines had a nefi'l) in Gibeah.^ But the assertion 
that they had confiscated all weapons and removed all 
smiths must be regarded as an unbistorical exaggeration : 
under their regime at all events it was possible for 
the messengers of a beleaguered city on the east of 
Jordan to summon their countrymen in the west to their 
relief. 

The shame of the Israelites under the reproach of Philis- 
tine oppression led in the ^r^t instance to a widespread 
exaltation of religious feeling. Troops of ecstatic enthusi- 
asts showed themselves here and there, and went about 
\vith musical accompaniments in processions which often 
took the shape of wild dances ; even men of the most 
sedate temperament were sometimes smitten with the 
contagion, and drawn into the charmed circle. In such a 
phenomenon, occurring in the East, there was nothing intrin- 
sically strange; among the Canaanites, such “ Hebiim - The 
for so they were styled — ^had long been familiar, and they Nehiim, 
continued to exist in the country after the old fashion, long 
after their onginal character, so far as Israel was concerned, 
wholly lost. The new thing at this juncture was 
that this spirit passed over upon Israel, and that the best 
members of the community were seized by it. It afforded 
an qutlet for the suppressed excitement of the nation. 

The new-Idndled zeal had for its object, not the abolition 
of Baal worslup, hut resistance to the enemies of Israel. 

Eeligion and patnotism were then identical. This spirit 
of the times was understood by an old man, Samuel benSamiwl. 
Elkanah, who bved at Hamah in south-western Ephraim. 

He was notkmself one of the Nebiim ; on the contraiy, he 
was a seer of that old type which had for a long time ex- 
ited amongst the Hebrews much as we find it amongst the 
reeks or Arabs. Raised by his foreseeing talent to a 
position of great prominence, he found opportunity to 
occupy himself with other questions besides those which 
he was profeponally c^ed on to answer. The national 
8 ress weighed upon his heart; the neighbouring peoples 
a taught Mm to recognize the advantages which are 
secured by the consoHdation of families and tribes into a 
ngdom. But Samuel’s peculiar merit lay, not in dis- 


tliP ■'S "“certain meaning. In the name of 

(^isibis) It certainly seems to mean “pUlars”; 
"'u (wliero it is pointed m’ffat), 

con^uw wiff translation, and this is the only rendwing 

the jkpV’ &c ) ^ S"*"- -sni- 3 ("Jonathan slew 
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covering wliat it was that the nation needed, but in finding 
out the man who was capable of supplying that need. 
Saul. Haring come to know Saul ben Kisli, a Benjamite of the 
town of Gibeah, a roan of gigantic form, and swift, 
enthusiastic nature, he declared to him his destiny to 
become king over Israel, 

Saul very soon had an opportunity for showing whether 
Samuel had been a true seer or no. The city of Jabesh 
in Gilead ^ras besieged by the Ammonites, and the inhabit- 
TLXii^ declared themselves re idy to surrender should they 
fail in obtaining speedy succour from tbeir countiymcn. 
Their messenger^ hid pas-?ed through all Israel without 
meeting with anything more helpful than pity, until at last | 
tidings of their ca-^e reached Saul as he was returning with I 
a 3iike of oxen from the field. Hewing his cattle in pieces, I 
he caused the portions to be «cnt in all directions, with 
the threat that so should it be done with the oxen of every j 
one who should refo'^c to help in relieving Jabesh. The j 
people obeyed the summons, fell siuldcnU* one morning 
upon the Ammomte*^, and delivered the bclengucred city. 
Patrrotic Hating thus found Saul the man for their need, they 
strag^'Ie. rcfu<?cd to let him go. In Gilgil, Joshua’s old camp, they 
anointed him king- The act was equivalent to imposing 
upon him the conduct of the stniggle against the Philistine^, 
and so he understood it. The fir^t signal for the attack 
wa^ given by his son Jonathan, when he slew the 
of the Phiiislittc* at Gibcah. These in consequence 
advanced in force toward*; the focus of the revolt, and took 
up a position opporitc Gibcah on the north, being divided 
from it onU' hy the gorge of Jlichmarii. Only a few 
hundred Benjamite^ ventured to remain with Saul. The 
struggle opened with a piece of genuine old heroic daring. 
While the Philistines were dispersed over the country 
in foraging expedition®, Jonathan, accompanied by his 
nrmonricarcr onh*, and without the knowledge of Saul, 
made an attack ujion the weak posts which they bad left 
behind at the piss of Michmasli. After the first had been 
surprised and overmastered, the others took to flight, no 
doubt in the belief tlmt the two nssiilants were sapported- 
They carried their panic with them into the half-dcscrted 
camp, whence it spread among the various foraging bands. 
The commotion was obsen^cd from Gibeah opposite, and, 
without pausing to consult tbo pric®tlv' oracle, King Saul 
determined to attack the camp. The attempt was com- 
pletelj* successful, but involved no more than the camp and 
its stores ; the Philistines themselves effected an unmolested 
retreat by the difllcult road of Bethhoron. 

The Saul was no mere raw stripling when he ascended uic 
i:tns«loTn. throne ; he alrcad}' had a grown-up son at his side.^ ^or 
was he of insignificant descent, the family to which he 
belonged being a widespread one, and his heritage con- 
siderable. His establishment at Gibeah was^ throughout 
his entiro reign the nucleus of his kingdom. Thc^ meu on 
whom be could always reckon were his Benjamito kins- 
men. He recognized as belonging to him no other public 
function besides that of \var; the internal affairs of the 
country he permitted to remain as they had been before 
his accession. War was at once the business and the^ re- 
source 'of the new kingdom. It was carried on against 
the Philistines without interruption, though for the most 
part not in the grand style but rather in a series of border 
skirmishes. 

SAmacl As re"ards tbe position of Samuel in the theocracy and the wlation 

and in which he stood to Sanl, the several narratives in the ot 
gaul. Samuel differ widely. The preceding account, so far as it relates to 

Samuel, is based upon 1 Sam. ix., x. 1-16, xi., where he appears 
simply as a ROch at Hamah, and has nothing to do eith^ with tne 
administration of the theocracy or with the Xebiim. For a fuller 
treatment of the subject the reader is referred to Wellhau^ns 
€f€scltieliu Israels (1878), vol. i. pp. 256-285, from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs majr he quoted; — 


“ Samuel is oHcss importance for bistoiy itself than he is for the liadition 
histo^ of ttadiUon, in which the treatment which his figure received regarding 
supplies ns some means of judging how far it can be trusted Samuel, 
as a whole, ^ Four stages of the ttadition can be distinctlv traced. 
Originally (ix. 1-x. 16) he is simply a seer, hut at the same time 
a patriotic Israelite, who is touched to the heart by the extremities 
to wiifch his countij' has been reduced, and who uses his authority 
as seer in^ onlcr to impress upon the man whom he has perceived 
to be ht for the task the conviction that he has been called to be 
the htli>er and leader of Israel. Samiiers greatness consists in the 
fict of Ins Iiaving aron^td into activity one who came after lum and 
greater than he ; after lie had kindled the light urhich burns so 
hnghtty, he is no longer seen. But liis meteoric appearance and 
disap|)ianincc ctLatcil a wondering admiration which led to the pro- 
duction of the narrative of his childhood, in which he already as a 
Iwy predicts the downfall of the Israel of the pre-monarchical period 
(1 Sam. i.-iii ). This done, he disappears into the darkness again; 
in cha]>. iv. sqq, we lose sight of him completely, and it is oiuy as 
:tn old man that we encounter him once more. 

On the other liand the circumstance that after the meeting with 
Faul nothing more is hcanlof the seer gave countenance to the belief 
that a rupture between them must have trken place very soon. This 
belief wc meet with in the second stage of the tradition, which is re- 
presented hy the narratives reconled m chaf»s. xv. and xxviii. Its 
origin is to be ^ouuht in tlie inconsistency invohed in the fact that 
.Tehovali does not afterwanls confirm on the throne him whom he has 
chof<ni to he king, but ov-erthrows his dynasty. Thus it becomes 
nccissnry tliat SimncI, who hud anointed Saul, should to his sorrow 
have laid upon him the duty of announcing his rejection. In this 
stage of the tradition he is represented no longer as a simx>Ie seer, 
but as a prophet after the style of Elijah and Elisha, who regards 
the Lord's anointed as a piece of his own handiwork, and Ia}S his 
commands ujwn him (xv, 1), tliough, according to x. 7, he has 
exprc^-lv left him to bo guided hy his own inspirations. 

•‘The“traii5ition from the *:ccondto the tbinl stage is easy Here 
Siinncl transfers tlie unction, as soon as it has been withdrawn 
from Saul, to David, vrhom he sets up against his rejected pred^ 

CfsyiT (i-s the jure king by the grace ot God. The respect with 
which he is reganicd has meanwhile increased still further; the 
tlders tremble before him (1 Sam. xvi. 4), and he possesses a magical 
pow'crover men (xir. 18^^.). . ^ « 

“But hitherto he has invariably been represented as intellecroauy 
the autlior of the monarcly. It is referred for the last (exilian or 
t>ost-cxilian) «tagc in the development of the tradition (1 Sam. vii., 
s uL, X. 17 sqq,, xii., xiii. 7-15) to represent him on the contrary m 
one who resists to the utmost of his iwwer the desire of the pople to 
have a king Premonarchical I«^el is represented as a “wcracy 


F iinucrs curse, and to David’s disadvantage by Samuel s blessing ; 

the truth has suffered less hy the depreciation of the one than by toe 

...wltetion of tlic other. By critics Saul is honoured m tlw anta^- 

nist and David dhparaged as the creature of that craving for 

cooleria'^tical ascendency ot which they consider 

the incarnation. In tliis estimate a aegyee of ™wcr as overa-ai^ 

the kingship is attributed to the prophet which he 

havciK«sesKd unle.ss he had firm ground to standon 

ized nower of influence thronghont extensive mr^K But be can- 

to the old tradition, intimate relations wera hdd b\ 

nMn*l ^ 3 cvi where Ahimeledi of Nob applies 

JCid fe^is ffig 1^^^^ this ofience with his own 

sUtc, but rather «“J‘*®ly the a 

_-on a faint snspicio^hey actnaUy wm a^ima ^ 

single word of remonstrance heii^ ^ jT- that which ne have been 
of Samocl’s relation to Sad and 103^^ * I* ^^ption that 

discussing procee^ upon the rad ral^ h^ts of opposition to the 

Pamuclhadthehierocracyto restoninbwMKoi 11 

monarchy. But the stadent J^deSs o^f what is 

"TTnot -/’■.S-SS i 

the nation proceeded from Benjamin. J 
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Aphek Ephraim had lost at once the hegemony and its 
symbols (the camp-sanctuary at Shiloh, the ark of the 
covenant). The centre of Israel gravitated southward, 
and Benjamin became the connecting link between Ephraim 
and Judah, It would appear that there the tyranny of the 
Philistines was not so much felt. Their attacks never 
were made through Judah, but always came from the north ; 
on the other hand, people fled from them southwards, as is 
instanced by the priests of Shiloh, who settled in Nob near 
Rise of Jerusalem. Through Saul Judah entered definitely into 
Jttdali. the history of Israel; it belonged to his kingdom, and it 
more than most others supplied him with energetic and 
faithful supporters. His famous expedition agmnst the 
Amalekites had been undertaken purely in the interests of 
Judah, for it only could possibly suffer from their maraud- 
ing hordes. 


David. Among the men of Judah whom the war brought to 
Gibeah, David ben Jesse of Bethleliem took a conspicuous 
place ; his skill on the harp brought him into close relations 
with the king. He became Saul’s armour-bearer, afterwards 
the most intimate friend of his son, finally the husband of 
his daughter, TVhile he was thus winning the affections 
of the^ court, he at the same time became the declared 
favourite of the people, the more so because unexampled 
good fortune attended him in all he undertook. Tins 
excited the jealousy of Saul, naturally enough in an age in 
which the king always required to be the best man. Its 
first outburst admitted of explanation as occasioned by an 
attack of illness ; but soon it became obtrusively clear that 
the king’s love for his son-in-law had changed into bitter 
hatred. Jonathan warned his friend and facilitated his 
flight, the priests of Nob at the same time providing him 
with arms and food. He went into the wilderness of 
Judah, and became the leader of a miscellaneous band of 
outlaws who had been attracted by his name to lead a 
roving life under his leadership. His kinsmen from 
Bethlehem were of their number, but also Philistines and 
Hittites. Out of this band David’s bodyguard subse- 
quently grew, the nucleus of his army. They reckoned 
also a priest a^mong them, Abiathar ben Ahimelech ben 
Ahitub ben Phinehas ben Eli, the solitary survivor pf the 
massacre of the sons of Eli at Nob which Saul had ordered 
on account of suspected conspiracy with David. Through 
him David was able to have recourse to the sacred lot 
before the ephod. In the end he found it impossible to 
hold his oivn in Judah against Saul’s persecutions, especi- 
ally as his countrymen for the most part withheld their 
assistance. He therefore took the desperate step of placin« 
Ins services at the disposal of Achish the Philistine king 
of Gath, by whom he was received with open arms, the 
• "iklag being assigned him as a residence. Here 
with his band he continued to follow his old manner of life 
as an independent prince, subject only to an obligation to 
render military sendee to Achish. 

the Philistines had once more mustered their 

awauS tliX\SoT- upon Gibeah, but 

BiJitic of battle nn M JczteeL A disastrous 

ensued; after seeing his three 

h rn^lf Ton Saul threw 

b“arer ^ The armour- 

his life The im to have undone the work of 

pf-i- r immediate consequence at least was that the 
Phihstines regained their lost ascendency omTe coltrv 
0 the west of Jordan. Beyond JorS Wver AW 

J Ul^'rmL? Ill’s son ’ishbaall 

still a minor, king in Hahanaim, and he was successfni in 

rthlKfflsS ' ^toggle 


But he did not regain hold of Judah. David seized the 
opportunity to set up for himself, with the sanction of the 
Philistines, and, it may safely be presumed, as their vassal, 
a separate principality which had its centre of gravity in 
the south, which was inhabited, not by the tribe of Judah 
properly so called, but by the Calebites and Jerachmeelites, 

This territory Abner disputed with liim in vain. In the 
protracted feud between the houses of Saul and David, the 
fortunes of war declared themselves ever increasingly for 
the latter. Personal causes at last brought matters to a 
crisis. Abner, by taking to himself a concubine of Saul’s, 
called Rizpah, bad roused Ishbaal’s suspicions that he 
was aiming at the inheritance, and was challenged on the 
point. This proved too much for Ms patience, and forth- 
with he abandoned the cause of his ward (the hopelessness 
of winch had already perhaps become apparent), and entered 
into negotiations with David at Hebron. When about to 
i set out on his return he fell by the hand of Joab in the 
j gate of Hebron, a victim of jealousy and blood-feud. His 
plans nevertheless were realized. His death left Israel 
leaderless and in great confusion ; Isbbaal was personally 
i insignificant, and the people’s homage continued to be 
rendered to Mm only out of grateful fidelity to Ms father’s 
1 memory. At tMs juncture he also fell by assassins’ 
hands. As he was taking Ms midday rest^ and even the 
portress had gone to sleep over her task of cleaning wheat, 
two Benjamite captains introduced themselves into his 
palace at Mahanaim and murdered Mm in the vain hope of 
earning David’s thanks. The elders of Israel no longer 
hesitated' about offering David the cronm, wMch he 
accepted. 

His residence was immediately transferred from Hebron 
I to Jebns, which until then had remained in possession of 
the Canaanites, and first derives Mstorical importance from 
Mm. It lay on the border between Israel and Judah, — still 
within the territory of Benjamin, but not far from Bethle- 
hem; near also to Nob, the old priestly city. David made Jerusa- 
it not only the political but also the religious metropolis by 1®™- 
transferring thither from Kirjathjearim the ark of the 
covenant, which he placed within Ms citadel on what 
afterwards became the temple MIL 

Stilly the crown was far from being a merely honorary 
possession; it involved heavy responsibilities, and doubtless 
what contributed more than anything else to Hand’s 
elevation to the throne was the general recognition of the 
fact that he was the man best fitted on the whole to over- 
take the labour it brought with it, viz., the prosecution of 
the war with the Philistines, a war which was as it were 
the forge in which the kingdom of Israel was welded into 
one. lie struggle began with the transference of the seat 
of royalty to Jerusalem; unfortunately we possess only 
scanty details as to its progress, hardly anything more 
mdeed than a few anecdotes about deeds of prowess by 
individual heroes. The result was in the end that David 
what Saul had begun, and broke for ever the 
1 nilistine yoke. TMs was undoubtedly the greatest 
achievement of Ms reign. 

From the defensive against the Philistines David pro- 
ceeded to aggressive war, in which he subjugated the three 
Kinsfolk of Israel, Moah, Ammon, and Edom. He appears 
to have come into conflict first with the Moabites, whom 
he vanquished and treated with savage atrocity. Not long 
afterwards the king of Ammon died, and David sent an 
embassy of condolence to Hanun his successor. Hanun 
suspected in tMs a sinister design,- — a suspicion we can 
readily understand if David had already, as is probable, 
subjugated Moab, — and witli the utmost contumely sent 
back tue messengers to their master forthwith^ at the same 
time making preparations for war by entering into alliance 
with various Syrian kings, and particularly with the power- 
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fal king of Sobs.^ David took the initiative, and sent bis 
army under command of Joab against Sabbatb-Ammon. 
Tue Syrians advanced to the relTef of the besieged city ; 
but Joab divided his forces, and, leaving his brother 
Abishai to hold the Ammonites in the town in cieci, 
proceeded himself against the Syrians and repnlsed them. 
On their afterwards threatening to renew the attack in 
increa?ed force, David went against them in strength and 
defeated them at Helam on the riven'’ It seems that as 
a result of this the kingdom of Soba was broken up and 
' made tributary to Damascus. BabbathrAmmon could not 
now bold out any longer, and the Ammonites shared the 
fate of their 3foabite brethren- Finally, Fdom was about 
the same time coerced and depopulated; and thus was 
fulfilled the vision of Balaam, — the youngest of the fonr 
Hebrew nationalities trod the three elder under his feet. 
Du'siestic So far as esfemat foes were concerned, David hencefor- 
troiKe?. T?ard peocc; but new dangers aro^e at home within his 
own family- At once Ly ili-jadged leniency and equally 
ill-timed severity he had completely alienated his sou 
Ahs^oc. Absalom, who, after Amnon’s deatl^ was heir-apparent 
to the throne. Absalom organized a revolt against his 
father, and to foster it availed himself of a misunderstand- 
ion which had arisen between David and the men of J udeh, 
probably because they thought tliey were not treated with 
solBcient favour. The revolt had its focns in Hebron ; 
Abitbophel, a man of Judah, was its soul ; Amasa, also of 
Judah, its arm; but the rest of Israel was also drawn into 
the rebellion, and only the territoiy to the east of Jordan 
remained faithful. Thither David betook himself with pre* 
cipitancy, for the outbreak had taken him completely by 
surprise. At Mahanaim, which had once before been the 
centre from wluch the Mngdom was regained, he collected 
his faithful followers around him with lik 600 Cherethit^ 
and Pelethites for a nucleus, Absalom against Ahithophel s 
advice allowing him time for this. In the neighbourhood 
of llahanaim, in the wood of Ephraim, the decisive blow 
was strnck- Absalom fell, and with his death the rebellion 
was at an end» It was Joseph that, in the first instancy 
penitently sent a deputation to the king to bring him tot 
Judah on the other hand continued to hold aloof, ulti- 


{ affair of Urmh is not by any means wholly to his discredit; 
j not many kings can be mentioned who would have shown 
' repentance public and deep such as he manifested at 
I Nathan’s rebuke. Least to his credit was his weakness in 
. relation to bis sons and to Joab. On the other hand, the 



of kindlmg such jealousv between Israel and Judah that 
Sheba the Benjamite raised a new revolt this time of 
Israelites, which was soon, however, repressed V . 

“Estimate David seems to have died soon afterwards. Hm histon- 
ofDa'^tL cal importance is very great. Jndah and Jeru^em were 
wholly his creation, and, though the united kingdom of 
Israel founded by him and Sanl together soon fell to pieces, 
the recollection of it nevertheless continued in all time to 
be proudly cherished by the whole body of the people. 

personal character has been often treated with undue 
disparagement. For this we must chiefly blame h^ canoni- 
zation by the later Jewish tradition which made a Levitical 
saint of him and a pious hymn-writer. It then becomes a 
strange inconsistency that he caused mihtary prison^ to he 
sawn asunder and bumf, and the bastard sons of Saul to 
be hanged up before the Lord in Gibeon. But if we take 
him we find him, an antique king in a barbarous 
our judgment of him will be much more favourable, 
most daring courage was combined in him with tente 
:?asc 2 ptibility ; even after he had ascended the throne he 
coutinued to- retain the charm of a pre-eminent and at the 
same time childlike personality. Even his con duct in the 

1 Soha appears to toe been sitnat^ sometrhat to the 
and to have bordered on the with 
Aram^ns were hegiming even at that period to 
Hirstes, Ph^nittans, and IsraeUtes had common intere^ against them. 
To tbs kingdom of Soha succeeded afterwards that of Bamascus. 


lu tYicu a uvLitiuus giurj . xu iiKC manner ih 

, 25 unjust to hold him responsible for the deaths of Abner 
I end Amasa, or to attribute to him any conspiracy with the 
t hierocraoy for the destruction of Sanl, and thus to deprive 
* Mm of the authorship of the elegy in 2 Sam. i, which 
certainly was not the work of a hypocrite. 

Solomon had already reached the throng some time Solt^ 
j before his father’s death, — not in virtue of hereditary right, 
i but by a palace intrigue whichhad the support of the body- 
j guard of the Six Hundred. His glory was not purctoed 
! on the battlefield. So far was he from showing military 
j capacity that he allowed a new Syrian kingdom to arise 
' at Damascus, a far more dangerous thing for Israel thau 
^ that of Soba which had been destroyed, and which it 
I succeeded- During this reign Edom also regain^ its 
. independence, nothing but the port of Elath remaimng in 
I Solomon’s hands. As regards 3Ioab and Ammon we have 
1 no information ; it is not improbable that they also^ re- 
I volted. But if war was not Solomon’s forte he certainly 
! took much greater pains than either of his predecessors in 
1 matters of internal administration; according to tradition, 

1 the wisdom of the ruler and the judge was Ms special 
' "gift" Disregarding the tribal system, he divided his 
kingdom into "twelve provinces, over each of which he 
placed a royal governor, thus making a beginning of 
vigorous and orderly administration-j 

Judah alone he exempted from this arrangement, as if to 
; show spedal favour. For hfs aim was less the advantap 
f of his subjects than the benefit of his exchequer, and the 
1 same object appears in his horse traffic (1 Kmgs^ 19), his 
Ophir trade (1 Kings x. 11), and his cession of terntory 
to Hitam (1 Kings ir. 11). His passions «« ^itec- 
tnre, a gorgeous court, and the harem, in ^ ..oUeht 
to rival other Oriental kings, as for example his Eg^tian 
father-in-law. For this he required co^^ous means--forced 
labour, tribute in kind, and money. He had specially at 
heart the extension and improvement of J^rasalm ^ a 
strong and splendid capital; the temple vrhich he 
rras only a portion of his vast citadel, ^bich inctaM 
rrithin ite precincts a number of pnvate and public hnild 
in'Ts desi'med for various uses. ^ j - * * 1 ,.. 

It is phin that new enrrenfs were infrodnc^ .Vc 
sti5m of the nation's development ^ such a as this. 

As formerly, after the occupation, 

Asiomenj, establishment of thekmgdom, 

r flKte «n5 TTL admfcsion of OrienUl 
2^£ iardee?er and vrider sense, 
noT^iOTial motives which led to it may have been, the results 
^ and by no means disadvantageous on 


sense of its own peculiar 

imported Phoenician and ri-id old 

womhip (Ex. 

Israelite indeed might “^‘“^“{.““fgrtheless ultimately 
24-26), but the temple ^ relimon. » 

acquired a grea t and positive import ance_torj;e^^^ ^ 

*retT possibly the j^Xl^totofS'-^nds ol 

tTituin tms penTO, ^ place, 

tribal anitr, and consolidate a sU.e in i 
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uced not be denied that mischievous consequences^ of 
various kinds slipped in along with the good. The king, 
moreover, can hardly be blamed for his conduct in erecting 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem altars to deities of 
Ammon and Egj’pt. For tho^e altars remained undisturbed 
until the time of Josiah, although between Solomon and 
him thcie leigncd more than one, pious king who would 
certainly have destroyed them had he found them as 
olfensivc as did the author of Deuteronomy. 
rt»hoi/o- 4. After the death of Solomon the discontent which had 
«»'• been arou-jod by his innovations, and especially by the 
rigour of his go\ ernment, openly showed itself against his 
siiccesior; and when Rehoboanj curtly refused the demands 
which had been laid before him by an assembly of the 
eldera at Shechcni, they withdrew from their allegiance and 
summoned to be their king the Ephraimite Jeroboam ben 
Ncbat, who already had made an abortive attempt at revolt 
from Solomon, and afterwards had taken refuge in Egypt, 
Only J udah and Jerusalem remained faithful to the house of 
KivoUof David. Among the causes of the revolt of the ten tribes, 
jeriousy of Judah must certainly he reckoned as one. The 
yf Joseph had been weakened by the Philistines 
and by the citablishmcnt of the monarchy the centre of 
gravity had been shifted fiom the north where it naturally' 
lay. Hut now it was restoied to its old seat; for once more 
it wan situated, not in Judah, but in Joseph. Monarchy 
itself, however, was not abolished by' the revolting tribea, 
concluMvi'ly showing how unavoidable and how' advan- 
tageous lint institution w.as now felt to be; but at the 
s.une time they did not refrain from attempts to combine 
its advantages with those of anarchy, a folly which was 
ultimately the rausc of their ruin. As for their departure 
from Iho Mosaic cultus ohaorved at Jerusalem on the other 
liatid, it was fir^t alleged against them ns a sin only by the 
lalci Jew.s.^ At the time loligion put no obstacle in the 
w.iy of th‘'ir pcparation; <m the contrary, it actually sug- 
ge-ted and promolrd it (Ahijah of Shiloh). The Jerusalem 
cnllus had not yet come to be regaulcd ns the alone Icgiti- 
tint instituted by Jeioboara at Ilcthcl and at Dan 
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was r> r i,rni/ed as equally right ; images of the Deity' w’cre 
oxhil>i(‘’d in ail thiuo plice*», and indeed in every place 
win Ti a Inniso of rjod was found. So far as the religious 
nnd int^'lKvtiial life of the nation was concerned, there was 
no mint intial ditrcrcncc between the two kingdoms, except 
imlu'fl in .so far as new displays of vigorous initiative 
g..n'‘nillv jjro'f'' dc 1 fn>m Israel.^ 

lUhob ) im did not readily accept the situation; ho sought 
to r. . 111(0 the revolt by force of arms, with what degree of 
ntr-'-, is ^hown by the fact that his rival found himself 
cotj-train-i to tvke up his leddenco at Peiiiel (near 
Mduti dm) on the other side of Jordan. The invasion of 
hoW'\«r, who took Jcnisak'ni and hunit it, gave 
. iro]» uiiip{ la'f a breathing .ipaco. The feud continued 
in i' .1. tun ]b*ho\*oam could no longer dream of bringing 
I'* t til t''ntrd>'-. Tlio .-.calo hv and by turned in Israel’s 
Isvnr Khu' Biadn, who had seated himself on the 
t ir '0 jt.j. le'jtXadab, Jeroboam ’.sf,on.took the offensive, 
i ' d 1 b n K- h .b .im had no help for it hut to call in 
* Jigiia.t his adven-aty. In this 

... i. sn.n 1 h- mime ii'.to purpose, if is true, hut by the 
11 -l dii'j r. a. of »'p<ditnt . ^ 

It 1. < m i.i d, r,. - suppPMUi d by his virier Ziniri, 

' . i ' V* 1** mi.ahlc to hold hk own 

*'* ^nprx'im command of the army. 
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Against Omri there arose in another part of the countrj' a 
rival, Tibni ben Ginath, vrho succeeded in maintaining 
some footing until his death, when Omri became supreme. 

Omri must be regarded as the founder of the firet dynasty, 
in the proper sense of that word, in Israel, and as the 
second founder of the kingdom itself, to which he gave a 
permanent capital in Samaria. The Bible has hardly any- 
thing to tell us about him, but his importance is evident 
from the fact that among the Assyrians ^Hhe kingdom of 
Omri ”2 the ordinary name of Israel. According to 
the inscription of Mesha, it was he who again subjugated 
Moab, which had become independent at the death of 
David or of Solomon. He was not so successful against 
the Damascenes, to whom he had to concede ceitaiu 
privileges in his own capital (1 Kings xx. 34), ^ 

Ahab, w^ho succeeded Omri his father, seems during the AliaU 
greater part of his reign to have in some sort acknowledged 
Syrian suzerainty. In no other wMy can w^e account for 
the fact that in the battle of Karkar against the Assyrians 
(854 n.o.) a contingent w'as contributed by him. But this 
very battle made the political situation so clear that he was 
led to break off his relations wdth Damascus. With this 
began a series of ferocious attacks on Israel by Benhadad 
and Hazael. They were met by Ahab \sdth courage and 
success, but in the third year of that fifty years^ w’ar he fell 
in the battle at Kamoth Gilead (c. 851). 

After the events lecoided in 1 Kings xx., a forced alliance with Samaria 
Damascus on the pait of Samaiia is iiicicdiblc ; but the idea of and Da* 
spontaneous fricndl}* relations is also inadmissible. Schiadei indeed inoscus. 
finds suppoit for the lattei thcoi}’ in 1 Kings xx. 34; but in that 
passage there is no word of any oflensive or defensive alliance be- 
tween the lival kings; all that is stated is that Ahab iclcases the 
captive Benhadad on condition (nnilll) that the latter nndci takes 
ceitaiu obligations, ])aiticulaily those of keeping the peace and ic- 
storing the cities which had been taken. By this ariangcmcnt no 
change was made in the previously strained iclalions of the two 
kingdoms; and, tnoi cover, the w ns not kept (xxii. 1 sgg.). Not 

much ncarei the tiiith than the pieccding is the view that the dan- 
ger threatened bv Assyria dro^c tho_ kings of Syria and Pnlestino 
into one nnothei saiins, and so occasioned an alliance boiw’cen Ahab 
and Benhadad also. Tor if feelings of hostility existed at all be- 
tween the two last named, then Ahab could not do othoiwise tlinii 
congiatulatc himself Hint in the per-ion of Shalmaneser II. there 
had aiiipu against Bciiliadad an ciicni}'’ who would he able to keep 
hnnoirectually in (htek. That Shalinancsci might pi ove dangeious 
to himself ]uohably did not at that time orcui to him; hut if it had 
lie would still have chosen the leniotc in piefcience to the iinmedi- 
ately till eaten ing mil. For it was the political existence of Isiael 
that was at stake in the struggle w’ith Damascus ; in such ciicuin- 
stanccs e\cry ally w’ould of coui*sc he welcome, ciciy eiiemv of the 
enemy would he hailed as a fiiend, nnd the political wisdom wliich 
jla\ Duncker attributes to Aliab would have been nothing less than 
unp'irdon.ible foUy.^ The state of matters was at the outset in tliis 
respect just what it continued to be thioughout the suhsoquent 
course of events; the Assjiian dnngci giew in subsequent yeans, and 
with It grew the hostilit} Ijctwcen Damascus and Samaria This 
fnet adnnts only of one c\plauation,~lhat the Isiaelites utilized to 
Die inmost of thur power for their own protection against the 
. \nins the difiicuUios into which the Littei weie thiowii by Slinl- 
mancser II., and that thc^o in their turn, when the AsSN’rinns gave 
them lespite, wcie all tlic fiercoi in then icvenge. On tlic evidence 
of the monuments nnd the Bible wc may even ventiue to as*'eitthat 
It was the A^synnn attacks upon Damascus which at that time pie- 
fcer\cil Israel fiom becoming Aianmic, — of couue only hecaiiso 
made themo^tof tlnm foi lier iiolitical advantage.* 

Asmmuig that Ahab tlic Israelite (Ahnbu Sirlnui) fought in the 
bilth of Karkar (85i) on tlie side of the king of Damnscufi, it was 
only Iv'cause he <oixbl not help himself; hut, if it is uctimlly the 
that he did so, llie battle of Karkar must have taken idare he- 
f/rc tlic « vents recorded in I Kinga xx. 

The Moabites took advantage of an accession under sucli 
critical circumctanccs to sbake off the yoke iniporcd hy 

• Bit Htinii, like cti^os AvtroploVf and siimUar t^rriforisl name? in 
.S^vn''e. 

Omri ^ *un is to |»lrcf«l somevherc about OtiO b.c. It 
, ^'^d< trmunrd with foinc pnri'iion, if^** *** 

pU^'C Uh** b' ttb^ tf Kari-ar {8r»4)ivir the rad of Ahab's rtipn, andtak<* 
tlic r uitutb of Mnib, \thirh forts ^ears nnd cnde^l with Ahab*a 
to b tn OienV ijr*t dMadt. 
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Omri forty yeirs before: an accurate account of their 
success, obviously written while the impression of it was 
still fresh,^ lias come down to us in the famous inscription 
of King 3Iesha- Ahaziah, Ahabs immediate successor, 
was obliged to accept the situation ; after his early death 
a futile attempt again to subjugate them was made by his 
brother Joram. Such a campaign was possible to him only 
in the event of the Syrians keeping quiet, and in point of 
fact it would appear that they were not in a position to 
follow up the advantage they Lid gained at Bamoth; 
doubtless they were hampered by the inroads of the 
Assyrians in S50 and 849, As soon as they got a little 
respite, however, they lost no time in attacking Jorum, 
driving him into his capital, where they besieged him , 
Samaria had already been brought to the utmost extremi- 
ties of famine, when suddenly the enemy raised the siege 
on account of a report of an invasion of their otvn land by 
the “Egyptians and Hittites." Possibly we ought to 
understand by these the Asgiians rather, who in 646 
renewed their attacks upon Syria ; to or^ary people in 
Israel the Assyrians were an unknown quantity, for which 
it would be natural in popular story to substitute something 
more familiarr This turn of affairs relieved Joram from 
Ids straits ; it would even seem that, faVoured by a change 
of dynasty at Damascus, he had succeeded in taking from 
the Svriatis the fortress of Eamotli in Gilead, which had 
been the object of Ahab’s unsuccessful endeavours, when 
suddenly there hurst upju the house of Omri the over- 
whelming catastrophe for which the prophets had long 
been preparing- 

3Vhen the prophets first made their appearance, some tune 
rropiicts, before the bemnnin^ of the Philistine war, they were a 
novel phenomenon in Israel ; but in the interval they hid 
become so naturalized that they now had a recognized and 
essential place in connexion with the religion of Jehovah. 
They had in the process divested themselves of much that 
Lad originally characterized them, but they still retained 
-their habit of appearing in companies and lining together 
in societies, and also that of wearing a peculiar distinctive 
dress. These societies of theirs had no ulterior aims j the 
rabbinical notion that they were schools and academies in 
which the study of the Torah and of sacred historv was 
pursued import later ideas into an earlier time. 
rate importance on the whole cannot be claimed for the 
Xebiim, but occasionally there arose amongst them a man 
in whom the spirit which was cultivated within them circles 
maybe said to have risen to the explosive pitcL HLton- 
cal infiuence was exercised at no time save by these mdi- 
viduals, who rose above their order and even placed 
selves in opposition to it, but always at the same time Iwd 
their base of operations within it. The protot^ie of this 
class of exceptional prophets, whom we unju^^h^® 
been accustomed to regard as the true, is Elijah of Thisbe, 
the contemporary of Ahab. 

In compliment to Jezebel his wife, Ahab Imd set up in 
Samaria a temple with richly endowed religious services 
in honour of the Tyrian BaaL In doing so he^ had no 
intention of renouncing Jehovah; Jehovah continued to 
be the national God after whom he named his sons Ahaziah 
and Jehoram. The destruction of Jehovah’s altars or the 
persecution of His prophets was not at all proposed, or even 
the introduction of a foreign coitus elsewhere than in 

Samaria. Jehovah’s sovereignty over Israel being thx^ 
only remotely if at all impeiSle^ the popular faith 
nothing specially offensive in a course of action which had 
been followed a hundred years before by Solomon also. 
Elijah alone was strenuous in his opposition ; the mases 
did not understand him, e nd were far from tahiag his side. 

^ It i? obTioas that ilesha’s narrative is to be taken vith 2 Kings 
1 1, and not sritb 2 Kings iii. 


• To him only, but not to the nation, did it seem like a halt- 
. ing between two opinions, an irreconcilablfi inconsistenev, 
that Jehovah shoidd be worshipped as Israel's God aiid*a 
chapel to Baal should at the same time be erected in Israel 
In solitary grandeur did this prophet tower conspicu- 
’ ously over his time ; legend, and not history, could ^one 
preserve the memory of his figure. There remains a vagus ^^*^'** 
impression that with him the development of Israel’s con- 
, ception of Jehovah entered upon a new stadium, rather 
; than any data from which it can be ascertained wherein 
I the contrast of the new with the old lay. After JehovaL 
j acting more immediately within the political sphere, had 
i established the nation and kingdom, he now began in the 
! sfiiritnal sphere to operate against the foreign elements, 

' the infusion of which previously bad been permitted to go 
on almost unchecked.- The Eechabites, who arose at that 
time, protested in their zeal for Jehovah altogether against 
I all civilization which presupposes agriculture, and in their 



Elijah 

and 

Ahab. 


. abstained at least from wine, the chief symbol of Dionvsiac 
i civilization. In this indeed Elijah was not with them ; had 
' he been so, he would doubtless have been intelligible to the 
masses. But, comprehending as he did the spirit from 
which these demonstrations proceeded, he thought of 
Jehovah as a great principle which cannot coexist in the 
j same heart with Baal. To him first was it revealed that 
j we have not in the various departments of nature a variety 
of forces worthy of our worship, but that there exists over 
all but one Holy One and one 3Iighty One, who reveals 
Himself not in nature but in law and righteousness in the 
i world of man. The indignation he displayed against the 
i judicial murder at Jezreel was as genuine strong ^ 

1 that which he manifested against the worship of BaM m 
J Samaria ; the one was as much a crime against Jehovah as 

Elijah ascended to heaven before he had actually achieved Hisia. 
much in the world. The idea which bis successom took 
from him was that it was necessary tc make a thomugh 
clearance from Samaria of the Baal worship and o. the house 
of Ahab as well For this practical end Eluha made i^e of 
: practical meins. lOien EUjih, after the murder of Naboth, 
i had suddenly appeared before Ahab and thrwtened hm 
^ with a violent end, an officer of high command had been 
! present, Jehu ben >^imslii, and he had never forgotten the 
fncident He now found himself at the hezd of the Iroopi 
5 at Eamoth Gilead after the vrithdravral to Jezreel 
ben Ahab from the field to be healea of his ivoi-nd. To 
Elisha the moment seemed a smtahle one for givin^, to 
feha in Jehovah’s name the command nmv to earn* ont 
eS thiSt against the honse of Ahab. Jehn gmned 

Sr the raptains“of the armv, and carried ont so yell the 
task vrith iSiich the prophet had commissioned lu® 

1 . 1 imucres^ stooes. Slid trc-». 
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to renew their hostilities against the Aramseatis. For this 
end his ambassadors carried presents to Shalmaneser II. j 
these were not of a regular but only of an occasional char- 
acter, but the vanity of the great king represents them_ as 
the tribute of a vassal In the years 8i2 and 839 Assyrian 
campaigns against Hazael of Damascus actually took place; 
then they were intermitted for a long time, and the kin^ 
of Samaria, 3ehu and his two successors, were left to their 
own resources. These were evil times for Israel. "With a 
barbarity never intermitted the frontier war went on in 
Gilead, where Anunon and 3Ioab showed themselves 
friendly to the Syrian cause (Amos i.) ; occasionally great 
expeditions took place, one of which brought King Hazael 
to the very walls of Jerusalem. It was only with the 
greate-'t difficulty that Israel’s independence was maintained. 
Once more reli^on went hand in hand with the national 
cause ; the prophet Elisha was the main stay of the kings 
in the struggle with the Syrians, “the chariot and horse- 
men of Israel.” Joash ben Joahaz ben Jehu at last 
succeeded in inflicting upon Syria several blows which 
proved decisive. Thenceforward Israel had nothing to fear 
from that quarter. Under Joash’s son, Jeroboam II., the 
kingdom even reached a height of external power which 
recalled the times of David. Moab was again subdued; 
southwards the frontier extended to the brook of the 
wilderness (Amos vi. 14), and northward to Hamath. 

5. Before proceeding to consider the rise of those 
prophets who were the makers of the new Tsrael, it will 
not bo out of place here to cast a glance backwards upon 
the old order of things which perished with the kingdom 
of ^imaria. M ith reference to any period earlier than the 
century 850-730 B.c., we can hardly be said to possess 
any stath-tics. For, while the facts of history admit of 
being handed down with tolerable accuracy through a 
con'*iderable time, a contemporary literature is indispens- 
able for the description of standing conditions. But it was 
within this period that Hebrew literature first flourished — 
' Syrians had been finally repulsed, it would seem. 

M riting of course had been practised from a much earlier 
period, but only in formal instruments, mainly upon stone. 
At an early period also the historical sense of the people 
developed it-elf in connexion with their religion ; but it 
found its expresoion in songs, which in the first instance 
were handed down by word of mouth only. Literature 
began with the collection and writing out of those songs ; 
the }i>j6k of ih^ JJ ars of the Lord and the Mooh of Jasliar 
were the oldest historical books. The transition was next 
nndc to the writing of prose history with the aid of legal 
documents and family reminiscences ; a large portion of 
this cirly historiography has been preserved to us in the 
b > )ks of .Judges, .Samuel, and Kings. Contemporaneously 
abo certain collections of laws and decisions of the priests, 
t'f which we have^ an example in Ex. xxL, xxiL, were 
ctinmilied to writing. Somewhat later, perhaps, the 
it gonil . about the patriirchsand primitive times, the origin 
<n v,'hirb cannot be assigned to a very early date, ^ received 
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of the earlier oracle contained in Isa. xv., xvi. with the 
orations of Isaiah himself. 

We begin our survey with that of the family relations. Social 
Polygamy was rare, monogamy the rule ; but the right of life, 
concubinage was unlimited. While a high position was 
accorded both by affection and custom to the married wife, 
traces still existed of a state of society in which she was 
regarded as property that went with the inheritance. The 
marriage of relations was by no means prohibited; no 
offence was taken at the circumstance that Abraham was 
the husband of his sister (by a different mother). Parents 
had full power over their cMldren ; they had the right to 
sell and even to sacrifice them. In this respect, however, 
the prevailing usage was mild, as also iu regard to slaves, 
who socially held a position of comparative equality with 
their masters, and even enjoyed some measure of legal 
protection. Slavery, it is plain, had not the same political 
importance as with the Greeks and Itomans ; it could have 
been abolished without any shock to the foundations of the 
state. 

Throughout this period agriculture and gardening con- Agricul- 
tinned to be regarded as man’s normal calling (Gen. iiL, 
iv.) / the laws contained in Ex. xxi.-xxiii. rest entirely 
upon this assumption. To dwell in peace under his vine 
and under his fig tree was the ideal of every genuine 
Israelite. Only in a few isolated districts, as in the country 
to the east of Jordan nnd in portions of Judah, did the 
pastoral life predominate. Art and industry were undeve- 
loped, and were confined to the production of simple 
domestic necessaries. 

Commerce was in old time followed exclusively by the^ Trade. 
Canaanite towns, so that the word “Canaanite” (like 
“Jew” in German) was used in the sense of “trader.” 

But by and by Israel began to tread in Canaan’s footstejis 
(Hos. xii. 8, 9).“ The towns grew more influential than 
the country; money notably increased; and the zeal of 
piety was quite unable to arrest the progress of the change 
which set in. The kings themselves, from Solomon on- 
wards, Were the first to set the bad example; they eagerly 
sought to acquire suitable harbours, and in company or iu 
competition with the Syrians entered upon large commercial 
transactions. The extortions of the corn-market, the 
formation of large estates, the frequency of mortgages, all 
show that the small peasant projirietorship was unable to 
hold its own against the accumulations of wealth. The 
wage-receiving class increased, and cases in which free 
Hebrews sold themselves into slavery were not rare. 

On all hands the material progress of the commonwealth Material 
made itself felt, the old simplicity of manners disappeared, 
and luxury increased. Buildings of hewn stone began to 
be used even by private individnals. The towns, especially . 
the chief ones, were fortified ; and in time of war refuge 
was sought in them, and not as formerly in woods and 
caves. Even in the time of David the Israelites always 
fought on foot ; but now horses and chariots were regarded 
as indispensable. The bow came to he the principal 
weapon of offence, and a military class appeals to have 
sprung up. 

. retained in the kingdom of the ten tribes Go^cib* 

its military character ; the commander-in-chief was the first 
person iu the kingdom. In internal affairs its interference 
was slight ; with systematic despotism it had little in com- 
mon, although of course within its narrow sphere it united 
exccnflve and legislative functions. It was little more 
than the greatest house in Israel. Tlie highest official was 
called “master of the household,” The court ultimately 


“ Canaan (i.e., Epliraini Canaanized) Las deceitful bsLinccs in his 
»» I lores to overrearh. Ephraim indeed jsiitJi, I .ara Lccoido 

Eucccnful i nch, I base gamed n eallh; but all Lis protits srill not suffice for 
(expiation ofj tiic piilt x\bicli lie has incurred.’* 
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grevr into a capital, the municipal offices of which were held 
by royal officials. The provinces had governors who. 
However, in^time of war withdrew to the capital (1 Kin«^ 
XK.) j the presumption is that their sole charge was colle"^ 

' tion of the revenue. 

The state was not charged with affairs of internal ad- 
ministration ; all parties were left free to maintain their 
own interests. Only in cases in which conflicts had 
' emerged in consequence could the king be approached. 
Ruling and judging were regarded as one and the same ; 
there was bat one word for both (2 Kings sv. 5), 
Lawand Still, the king was not altogether the only judge; there 
Jostice. ^ere in fact a number of independent jurisdictions. 
Wherever within a particular circle the power lay, there 
the right of judging was also found, whether exercised by 
heads of families and communities or by warriors and 
powerful lords. It was only because the king was the 
most powerful that he was regarded as the judge of last 
resort ; bat it was equally permitted to apply to him from 
the first Of method and rule in these things there ^vas 
but little ; a man was gbd to find any court to receive his 
complaint. Of course without complaint one got no j ustice. 
The administration of justice was at best but a scanty sup- 
plement to the practice of self-help. The heir of the 
murdered man would not forego the right of blood revenge ; 
but Us family or the commune gave him aid, and in case 
of need took his place, for bloodshed had at aJi hazards to 
be atoned for. 

The firm establishment of civil order was rendered all the 
more difficult by the continual wars and violent changes of 
dynasty' which ever and anon made its very existence 
problematical Power, which is more important than 
righteousness to a judicatory, was what the government 
was wanting in. In the simpler social conditions of the 
earlier time a state which was adapted merely for purposes 
of war might easily be found to work satisfactorily enough, 
but a more complex order of things had now arisen. Social 
problems had begun to crop up; for the poor and the 
proletariat the protection of a thoughtful government had 
come to be required, but was not forthcoming. 

Intellec- But these defects did not check all progress. The 
trial weakness of the government, the want* of political consoli- 
^ture insufficient to arrest intellectuU advance or to 

corrupt the prevailing moral tone and feeling for justice; 
in fact it was precisely in this period (the period in which 
the main part of the Jehovistic history must have been 
written) that the intellectual and moral cnlture of the 
people stood at its highest. Even when the machinery of 
the monarchy had got out of order, the organization of the 
families and communes continued to subsist ; the smaller 
circles of social life remained comparatively untouched by 
the catastrophes that shook the greater. Above all, the 
national religion supplied the spiritual life with an immov- 
able basis. 

Keligion. The favourite fllustrations of the power of religion in the 
Israel of that period are drawn from the instances of great 
prophets who raised kings out of the dust and smote them 
to it again. But the influence and importance of these, 
is generally exaggerated in the accounts we have,^ That 
among them there occasionally occurred manifestations of 
such power as to give a new tnm to history is indeed true ; 
a figure like that of Elijah is no mere invention. But 
such a man as he was a prophecy of the future rather than 
an actual agent in shaping the present. On the whole, 
religion was a peaceful influence, conserving rather than 
assailing the existing order of things. The majority of 
the prophets were no revolutionists ; rather in fact were 
they always too much inclined to prophesy in accordance 
with the wishes of the party in power. ^ Besides, in ordi- 
nary circumstances their influence was inferior to that of 


the pn^ts, who were servants of royalty at the chief sanctu- 
m attached to the established order. 

The Torah of Jehovah still continned to be their special 
cMi^e. It was not even now a code or law in our sen«o Tcnh. 
of the word; Jehovah had not yet made His Testament • 

He still was living and active in Israel Bat the Torah 
appears daring this period to have withdrawn itself some- 
what from the business of merely pronouncing legal deci- 
sions, and to have begun to move in a freer field. It now 
consisted in teaching the knowledge of God, in .showint# 
the right, God-given way where men were not sure of 
themselves. Many of the counsels <*f the priests had 
become a common stock of moral convictions, which indeed 
were all of them referred to Jehovah as their author, yet 
had ceased to be matters of direct revelatioa Neverthe- 
less the Torah had still occupation enongb, the progres- 
sive life of the nation ever affording matter for new 
questions. 

Although in truth the Torah and the moral influence Cultni 
of Jehovah upon the national life were things much 
weightier and much more genuinely Israelitic than the 
cnltus, yet this latter held on the whole a higher place in 
public opinion. To the ordinary man it was nut moral 
but liturgical acts that seemed to be truly religious. 

Altars of Jehovah occurred everywhere, with sacred stones 
and trees — the latter either artificial (Asheras) or natural 
— beside them ; it was considered desirable also to ha\ c 


water in the neighbourhood (brazen sea). In cases where 
a temple stood before the altar it contained an ephod and 
teraphim, a kind of images before which the lot was cast 
by the priest. Of the old simplicity the coitus retained 
nothing; at the great sanctuaries especially (Bethel, 
Gilgal, Beersheba) it bad become very elaborate. Its 
chief seasons were the agricultural festivals — the passover, 
the feast of weeks, and most especially the feast of the 
ingathering at the close of the year. These were the only 
occasions of public worship properly so called, at which 
every one was expected to attend; in other cases each 
worshipper sought the presence of God only in special 
circumstances, as for example at the beginning and at the 
end of particular xmdertakings. The cultus, as to place, 
time, matter, and form, belonged almost entirely to the 
inheritance which Israel had received from Canaan ; to 
distingnish what belonged to the worship of Jehovah from 
that which belonged to Baal was no easy matterJ It was 
the channel through which also paganism could and did 
ever anew gain admittance into the worship of 
Yet that publicity of the coitus which arose out of the 
very nature of Jehovah, and in consequence of which the 
teraphim even were removed from the houses to the 
temples, cannot but have acted as a corrective against the 

As fo^the substance of the national faith, it w^ summed ^rted. 
up principally in the proposition that Jehovah is the God 
of Arael But “ God ” was equivalent to helper , that 
SLrS mealg of the wori “Help.'’ assistance in all 
occasions of life,— that was what Israel looked for frmi 
Jehovah, not “salvation” in the theological sense. The 
foSness of sins wasa matter of subordinate ™POrtence 
tTas Sivolved in the “help,” and was a matter not of 
faith but of experience. The relation between the P“P 
and God was a natural one as that of son to father ; 
not rest upon observance of the conditions of a pact B 
it was not on that account aluays equally J , 

Tefuwh, and not any foreign .leif.v, bj tbi> __ 
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Another main article of faith was that Jehovah judges 
and recompenses, not after death (then all men were 
thought to be alike), but upon the earth. Here, however, 
but little account was taken of the individual j over him 
the wheel of destiny remorselessly rolled ; his part was 
resignation, and not hope. Not in the career of the indi- 
vidual but in the fate of families and nations did the 
righteousness of Jehovah find scope for its manifestation ; 
and this is the only reason why the religion could dispense 
with the conceptions of heaven and hell. For the rest, it 
was not always easy to bring the second article into cor- 
relation with the first ; in practice the latter received the 
superior place. 

It need hardly be said that superstition of every kind 
also abounded. But the superstition of the Israelites had 
as little real religious significance as had that poetical 
view of nature which the Hebrews doubtless shared in 
greater or less degree with all the other nations of 
antiquity. 

6. Under King Jeroboam IL, two years before a great 
earthquake that served ever after for a date to all who had 
experienced it, there occuiTed at Bethel, the greatest and 
most conspicuous sanctuary of Jehovah in Israel,' a scene 
full of significance. The multitude were assembled there 
with gifts and oflferings for the observance of a festival, 
when there stepped forward a man whose grim seriousness 

Amos, interrupted the joy of the feast. It was a Judman, Amos 
of Tekoa, a shepherd from the wilderness bordering on the 
Dead Sea. Into the midst of the joyful tones of the songs 
which with liarp and tabor were being sung at the sacred 
banquet he brought the discordant note of the mourner’s 
wail. For over all the joyous stir of busy life his ear 
caught the sounds of death : “ the virgin of Israel is fallen, 
never more to rise ; lies prostrate in her own land with no 
one to lift her up ” He prophesied as close at hand the 
downfall of the kingdom which just at that moment was 
lejoicing most in the consciousness of power, and the 
deportation of the people to a far-off northern land. 

There was something rotten in the state of Israel in spite 
of the halcyon days it enjoyed under Jeroboam II. From 
the indirect results of war, from changes in the tenure and 
in the culture of the soil, from defective administration of 
justice, the humbler classes had much to suffer; they 
t (Hind that the times were evil. But it was not this that 
caused Amos to foresee the end of Israel, not a mere vague 
foreboding of evil that forced him to leave his flocks • the 
dark cloud that threatened on the horizon was plain 
enough—the Assyrians. Once already at an earlier date 
they had directed their course south-westwards, without 
owe^ er, on that occasion becoming a source of danger to 

e Israelites. But now that the bulwark against the 
Assynuns, Aram of Damascus, was falling into ruins, a 
movement of these against Lebanon in the time of Jeroboam 
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triumphing over Israel. A paradoxical thought — as if the 
national God were to cut the ground from under his own 
feet ! For the faith in Jehovah as the God of Israel was 
a faith that He intervenes on behalf of His people against 
all enemies, against the whole world ; precisely in times 
of danger was religion shown by staying oneself upon this 
faith. Jehovah might indeed, of couree, hide His face for 
a time, hut not definitively; in the end He over arose at 
last against all opposing powers. “ The day of the Lord ” 
was an object of hope in all times of difficulty and oppres- 
sion ; it was understood as self-evident that the crisis would 
certainly end in favour of Israel. Amos took up the 
popular conception of that day ; hut how thoroughly did 
he change its meaning ! Woe to them who long for the 
day of the Lord ! — What to you is the day of the Lord 1 
It is darkness, not light.” His own opposition to the 
popular conception is formulated in a paradox which he 
prefixes as theme to the principal section of his book : — 

“ Us alone does J ehovah know,” say the Israelites, drawing 
from this the inference that He is on their side, and of 
course must take their part. “You only do I know,” 
Amos represents Jehovah as saying, “therefore do I visit 
upon you all your sins.” ' 

If the question, Whereon did Jehovah’s relation to Israel 
ultimately rest? be asked, the answer, according to the 
popular faith, must substantially be that it rested on the 
fact that J ehovah was worshipped in Israel and not among 
the heathen, that in Israel were His altars and His dwell- 
ing. His cnltus was the bond between Him and the 
nation ; when therefore it was desired to draw the bond 
still closer, the solemn services of religion were redoubled. 

But to the conception of Amos Jehovah is no judge capable 
of accepting a bribe; with the utmost indignation he 
repudiates the notion that it is possible to infiuence Him 
by gifts and offerings. Though Israel alone has serv'ed 
Him he does not on that account apiily any other standard 
to it than to other nations (chaps, i., ii.). If Israel is better 
known to Him, it does not follow that on that account He 
shuts His eyes and blindly takes a side. Neither Jehovah 
nor His prophet recognizes two moral stondards ; right is 
everywhere right, wrong always wrong, even though com- 
mitted against Israel’s worst enemies (ii. 1). What 
Jehovah demands is righteousness, — nothing more and 
nothing less ; what he hates is injustice. Sin or offence 
to the Deity is a thing of purely moral character ; with 
such emphasis this doctrine had never before been heard. 
Morality is that for the sake of which all other things 
exist; -it is the alone essential thing in the world. It is 
no postulate, no idea, hut at once a necessity and a fact, 
tlie most intensely living of personal powers — Jehovah 
the God of Hosts. In wrath, in ruin, this holy reality 
makes its existence known ; it annihilates all that is hollow 
and false. 

Amos calls Jehovah the God of Hosts, never the God of .Tchovnh 
Israel. The nation as such is no religious conception to 
him; from its mere existence he cannot formulate any""° 
article of faitli. ^ Sometimes it seems as if he were denying 
Israel s prerogative altogether. He does not really do so, 
but at least the prerogative is conditional and involves a 
Iieav^. responsibility. ^ The saying in iii. 2 recalls Luke 
xii. 4i. Tlie proposition “Jehovah knows Israel” is in 
the mouth of Amos almost the same thing as “ Israel knows 
Jehovah ; save only that this is not to he regarded as any 
merit on Israel’s part, but as a manifestation of the grace 
of Jehovah, who has led His people by great deeds and 
holy men, and so made Himself known. Amos knows no 
other truth than that practical one which he has found 
among his own people and nowhere else, lying at the 
foundation of life and morality, and whicli he regards as 
the product of a divine providential ordering of liistory* 
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From this point of view, so thoroughly Israelitish, he pro- 
uouuces Israel's condemnation. He starts from premisses 
generally conceded, but he accentuates them dilTerently and 
liraws from them divergent conclusions. 
i\c\r Amos was the founder, and the purest type, of a new 
)hawof phase of prophecy. The impending conflict of Asshui 
»rnph«:y. Jehovah and Israel, the ultimate downfall of Israel, 
ib its theme. Until that date there had subsisted in 
Palestine and Syria a number of petty kingdoms and 
nationalities:, which had their friendsliips and enmities 
with one another, but paid no heed to anything outside 
their own immediate environment, and revolved, each on 
its own a.vi>, careless of the oat-^ide world, until suddenly 
tho' Assyrians burst in upon them. These commenced the 
work which was carried on by tbe Babylonians, Persians, 
and Greeks, and completed by the Romans. They in- 
troduced a new factor, the conception of tlie world,— the 
world of course in the historical sen^se of that expression. 

In presence of tint conception the petty nationalities lost 
their centre of gravity, brute fact dispelled their illusions, 
thev flung their gods to the molc^ and to the bats (Isa. iL). 
Tha prophets of l-rael alone did not allow themselves to bo 
liken by surprise by what had occurred, or to be plunged 
in despair : thov solved by anticipation the grim problem 
which history set before them. They absorbed into their 
religion that "conc 3 pt ion of the world uhich was destroying 
the relisjioub of the iiutious, even before it had been fully 
grasped bv the secular consciousness. Where others saw 
only the ruin of everything tint is holiest, they saw the 
triumph of Jehovah over delusion and error, ^hate^er 
else might be oVertlirown, the really worthy remained 
unshaken. They recognized ideal powers only, riglit and 
wrong, truth and falsehood; second causes were matters 
of inriificreiicc to (liem, they were no practical politicians. 
Rut they watched the coiuse of events altentivelj', nay, 
with pan -ji on ate in t credit. The prc^cnt, which was passing 
before them, becims to them as it were the plot of a dwme 
drama nhich they watched with an intelligence that anti- 
cipated the denouement. Everywhere the I 

the development, everywhere the hamc laws, ihc nations . 
arc the drainnth j^rson.r, Israel the hero, Jehovah the ^ 

r)oefc of the tragedy.' , _ , j 

Kot The canoniciil prophets, the soiics of whom he^ns with , 

“patri- Amos, were sepamted by an cs^'cnUal distinction from the 
class which had preceded them and whi^ still continued i 
to be the tj’pc of the eonimoii prophet ^ej' did not seek 
to kindle cither the enthusiasm or the fanaticism oI the 
mnltitude ; they swam not with but against the stream. 
Tliey were not patriotic, at least in the ordinaiy’ acceptation 
of that word ; they prophesied not good but evil for their 
people (.Ter. xxviii. 8). Until their 
sprung up out of the conception of Jehovah; now the 
conception of Jehovah was casting the nation into the 
shade. Tlis natural bond between the two was severed, 
and the relation was henceforward viewed ns conditional. 
As God of the righteousness which is the law of the uhole 
universe, Jehovah could bo Israel’s God only in o 
in Israel the right was recognized and fo^owed. ihe 
ethical clement destroyed the national character of the old 
religion. It still addressed itself, to be sure, more to the 
nation and to society at large than to the in i . 
insisted less upon a pure heart than upon _ 

tions ; but nevertheless the first step towards um « . 
had been accomplished, tc^^rds at once tl^ gene 
and the individualization of religion. Thus, a^th'mgh the 
prophets were far from originating a new conception ot 
GoJ they none the less were the founders of wh^ s 

1 rtift same '^^ay the^breatoned and actual poVitlcal 

aniiiWlatiOT of Ionia led to the rise of Greek philosophy (Xenophanes, 
Ilcraclitus). 


been called “ethical monotheism.” But with them this 
ethical monotheism was no product of the “self-evolution 
of dogma,” but a progressive step which had been called 
forth simply by the course of events. The providence of 
God brought it about that this call came at an opportune 
period, and not too suddenly. The downfall of the nation 
did not take place until the truths and precepts of religion 
were already strong enough to be able to live on alone ; to 
the prophets belongs the merit of having recognized the 
independence of these, and of having secured perpetuity 
to Israel by refusing to allow the conception of Jehovah 
to be involved in the ruin of the kingdom. They saved 
faith by destroying illusion. 

The event which Amos had foreseen was not long in Tlic 
coming. The Israelites flew spontaneously, like “ silly 
doves,” into the net of the Assyrians. Zechariali ben 
Jeroboam was overthrown after a short reign, Shallum hi« 
murderer and successor was also unable to hold his own, and 
was followed after the horrors of a civil war by Menaliem 
hen Gadi (745 B.c.). But Menaliem, in the presence of 
domestic (and perhaps also foreign) assailants,- had no 
other resort than to purchase by payment of a great tribute 
the assistance of King Tiglatli-pileser IL, who at that time 
was giving new force to the Assyrian predominance in these 
regions. By such means he succeeded in attaining his 
immediate end, but the further consequence was that the 
rival party in the state turned for support to Egj'pt, and 
Palestine now became the arena of conflict between the 
two great world-powers. n , i • t. 

Menaliem transmitted his kingdom to Pekahiah; 
Pekahiah was murdered about 735 bc. by Pekah, and 
Pekaii himself shortly afterwards was overthrown. All 
this happened within a few years. It would have been 
possible to conjecture the state of the country in these 
circumstances, even if we hod not been informed of it by 
means of the prophetical book of Hosea, which dates from 
the time when the Assyrians had begun indeed to tamper 
with the country, but had not yet shown their full design 
After the death of Jeroboam II. there had been wild out- 
bursts of partisan war; none of the kings who m qmck 
succession appeared and disappeared had real m)“® 

established order. It was ns if the danger from 
: which was only too obviously threatening 
the kmKd;om, had already dissolved all internal » 

' Egyptto! «en> «.!led in to support tins “ f ™ 
‘meat- bv such expedients the internal confusion vra^ 

■ Fn S, w7rks as if by any such illusory means, out of all 
' iT « in the’iiractical problem in hand, the gangrene of 

■ Sa M S olttolos icotoVs _ 


-- It IS not inconceivable that 

II. against Hamath h^ of Hainatli ■which may have hcen 

Lou? of Menahem Hsdf of the state of 

thre.itencd bJ' secure Its own aggraniiizement at 

mattcTS which followed his > attack from the northern 

SLvs expense ; in correspondence mt^h thisatta^ i 

iranoth^ byJndah in without the aid ol 

made from the south. Tn th'® " t,,e general histoncid 

pure hypothesis, it might f ei Jnflali and 

connexion the ^S_nafioDs suggested hy the A^sjno- 

his relations to Hamath ; i^h® expl S. ^ j. cer- 

fo^te have hitherto been were badly wfome6 

tainly be necessary to as=nme that w and also 

as to the nature of the relations het throne of 3udah 

lit the indindnal “.V^tSd '«®oL a leper, could only 
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lavour, but also because it was of beatbenish cbaracter, 
nature-worship and idolatry. That Jehovah is the true 
and only helper is certainly not denied by Hosea. 15ut 
His help is coupled with the condition that Israel shall 
undergo a complete change, and of such a change he sees 
no prospect. On this account the .downfall of the state is 
in Hosea’s view inevitable, but not final ruin, only such an 
overthrow as is necessary for the transition to a new and 
fair recommencement. In Hosea’s prophecies the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel is conceived of as dissoluble, 
and as actually on the point of being dissolved, but it has 
struck its roots so deep that it must inevitably at last estab- 
lish itself again. 

Collision The first actual collision between Israel and Assyria 

with occurred in 734. Resin, king of Damascus, and Pekah, 

Assyria, of Samaria, had united in an expedition against 
Judah, where at that time Ahaz ben Jotham occupied the 
throne. But Ahaz parried the blow by placing himself 
under the protection of the Assyrians, who perhaps would 
in any case have struck in against the alliance between 
Aram and Israel. Tiglath-pileser made his first appearance 
in 734, first on the sea-coast of Palestine, and subsequently 
either in this or in the following year took up his quarters 
in the kingdom of the ten tribes. After he had ravaged 
Galilee and Gilead, he finally concluded a peace in Samaria 
the capital, conditionally on his receiving the head of King 
Pekah and a considerable yearly tribute. Hosea ben Elah 
was raised to the throne in Pekah’s place, and acknowledged 
by the Assyrian as a vassal. For some ten years he held 
his position quietly, regularly paying his dues. But when 
at the death of I’iglath-pilescr the Syro-Palestinian king- 
doms rebelled en niasse, Samaria also was seized with the 
delirium of patriotic fanaticism (Isa. xxviiL). Relying 
upon the help of Seve, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, Hosea 
ventured on a revolt from Assyria. But the Egyptians 
left him in the lurch as soon as ,Shalmaneser IV., Tiglath- 
pilescr’s successor, invaded his territory. Before his capital 
had fallen, Hosea himself fell into the hands of the 
Fall of Assyrians. Samaria offered a desperate resistance, and 
Samaria, succumbed only to ,Sargon, >Shalmane3er’s successor (721). 
Energetic measures were adopted by the victor for the 
pacification of the country ; he carried all the inhabitants 
of mark into captivity to Calachene, Gozanitis, and 
Armenia, A remuant indeed of the ancient kingdom was 
still permitted to survive under kings who were mere 
vassals ; it continued to subsist until the days of Esar- 
haddon, but the Scriptural representation, according to 
which the history of Israel terminates in 721, is substan- 
tially the most correct. Much light is thrown upon the 
conditions of the national religion then and upon its sub- 
sequent development by the single fact that the exiled 
Israelites were absorbed by the surrounding heathenism 
without leaving a trace behind them, while the population 
of .T Uriah, who had the benefit of a hundred years’ respite, 
held their faith fast throughout the period of the Babylonian 
exile, and by means of it were able to maintain their own 
individuality afterwards in all the circumstances that arose. 
The fact that the fall of Samaria did not hinder but helped 
the leligion of Jehovah is entirely due to the prophets. 
That they had foreseen the downfall of the state, and 
doclarerl iii the name of religion that it was inevitable, was 
a matter of much greater historical importance than the 
aclual downfall itself. 

Kin?- 7. Hitherto the small kingdom of Judah had stood in 
*/u(hh background. Its political history had been determined 
‘ '• almost exclusively by its relation to Israel. Under the 


rendered it military service. The fall of the house of Omrl 
was an ominous event for Judah as well as Israel; Jehu, 
as he passed to the throne, put to death not only-Ahaziah 
the king but also two and forty other members of the royal 
house of David who had fallen into his hands ; and those 
who still survived, children for the most part, were 
murdered wholesale by tbe regent Atbaliab for reasons 
that are unknown. Only one little hoy, J oasb, was con- 
cealed from her fury, and by a successful conspiracy six 
years afterwards was placed upon the throne of his ancestors. 

At that time the Syrians were extending their incursions 
to Judah and Philistia, and Joash bought them off from 
Jerusalem with the temple treasures. Perhaps it was this 
disgrace that he expiated with his death ; in like manner 
perhaps the assassination of his successor Amaziah is to be 
accounted for by the discredit he had incurred by a reckless 
and unsuccessful war against Israel, Just as Israel was 
beginning to recover itself after the happy termination of 
the Syrian wars, Judah also experienced its period of 
highest prosperity. What Jeroboam II. was to the 
northern kingdom, Uzziah was to that of the south. He 
appears to have obtained possession of Edom, and for a 
considerable time to have held that one province of David’s 
conquests which fell to Judah; and at the trading port of 
Elath he revived the commerce which Solomon had created. 

The prosperity of his long reign^was uninterrupted till in 
his later years he was smitten with leprosy, and found it 
necessary to hand over the affairs of the kingdom to his 
son Jotham. But Jotham appears to have died about the 
same time as his father, — his successor, still in very early 
youth (Isa. iii. 1 2), being Ahaz ben J otham ben Uzziah. 

If Judah could not compare with Israel in political and Stability 
general historical importance, it nevertheless enjoyed more 
than one considerable advantage over the larger kingdom. 

It was much safer from foreign foes ; for the E^ptians, 
as a rule, were not dangerous neighbours. But its chief 
advantage consisted in the stability of its dynasty. It 
was David who had elevated Judah and Jerusalem to a 
position of historical significance, and the prosperity of his 
house was most intimately connected with that of the town 
and territory, and even with that of religion. On two 
separate occasions it occurred that a king of Judah was 
murdered by subjects, but in both cases the “ people of 
the land” rose up against the assassins and once more 
placed a member of the Davidic family upon the throne. 

The one actual recorded revolution w'as that against 
Athaliah, which had for its object the restoration of the 
throne to the legitimate heir. Under shelter of the 
monarchy the other institutions of the state also acquired 
a measure of permanency such as was not found at all m 
Israel, where everything depended on the cbaracter of indi- 
viduals, and the existing order of things was ever liable to 
be subjected to fresh dispute. Life in Judah was a much 
more stable affair, though not so exciting or dramatic. 
Possibly tbe greater isolation of the little Idngdom, its 
more intimate relations with the neighbouring wilderness, 
and the more primitive modes of life which resulted were 
also factors which contributed to this general result. 

In the capital of course the life was not primitive, and 
its influence was undoubtedly greater than that of the 
country. Successive kings exerted themselves for its 
external improvement, and in this respect Hezekiah ben 
Ahaz was specially distinguished. Above all they mani- 
fested sincere interest in the temple, which from an early 
period exerted a powerful force of attraction over the entire 
mass of the population. They regulated the cultus accorcl- 
ing to their individual tastes, added to it or curtailed it at 
their pleasure, and dealt with the sacred treasures as they 
chose. Although the priests had in a certain sense ^eat 
power — the conspiracy against Athaliah was led not by a 
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proptet bat by a priest — they Trere nerertbelKS subjects 
of tbs biug. aud bad to act according to his orders. That 



bv more than one o-gll-attestsd fact. In tbfe respect there 
\ras no essential difierence between Israel and Jndab. It 
was in Israel that the reaction against Baal-worsbip origi- 
nated which afterwards passed orer into Jndab ; the initia- 
tive in all such matters was Israel's. There the experi- 
ments were made from which Jernsalem learned the lesson. 
How deep was the interest felt in the afaiis of the larger 
kin^om by the inhabitants even of one of the smaller 
provincial towns of .Tndah is shown in the instance of 
Amos oi T^oah- 

Step by step with the decline of Israel after the death 
of '.Jeroboam IL ddd Judah rise in importance ; it was | 
already preparing to take the inheritance. The man > 
throagh whom the transition of the history from Israel to ' 
Jndab was effected, and who was the means of secnring t 
for the latter kingdom a period of respite which was fmit- | 
fnl of the bestiesnlts for the consolidation of tms religion, \ 
was the prophet Isaiah- The history of his activi^ is at I 
the same time the history of Jndab during that period- I 
T«:i>iab became conscions of bis vocation in the year of 
King Uzriah’s death ; his earliest discourses date from the 
beginning of the reign of Ahaz. ^ them he contemplates 
the imminent downfall of Samaria, and threatens^ Jn^h 
also with the chastisement its political and eooal sins 
deserve. In chap. ix.. and also in chaps, iL— v., he still 
confines himself on the whole to generalitie quite after the 
manner of -Imos. But on the occasion of the espedinon 
of the allied Syrians and Ephraimites against Jernsalem 
1)2 interposed 'witli l>old decision in the sphere of prsctiral 
politics. To the very last he endeavoured to reshain Ahsz 
from his purpose of sununoaing the Assyrians to ^ » 

he assured him of Jehovah's countenance, and oSered mm 
a token in pledge. 'Rhen the king refused this, the propl^t 
recognized that matters had gone too far. and that the 
coming of (he Assyrians could not be averted. He then 
declatSi that the di^ded danger vrould inde^ be 
bv that course, bat that another far more serious Tvould ^ 
iacarrei For the Egyptians vronld rKist the *«resttvara 
movement of Assyria, and Judah as the field of vrar vroma 
be utteriyiaid Tvaste ; only a remnant vonld remain as the 

basis of a better future. . -a* ^ 

The actual issue, hovrever, was not yet quite so d^astrou^ 
The E^vptians did not interfere with the 
kft Samaria and Damascus to their fate. Ju^h became 
indeed tributary to Assyria, but at the same time enjoyed 
considerable prosperity. Henceforward the prophetfa mo^t 
zealous efforts were directed to the object of securing ^ e 
maintenance, at any price, of this condition ot a 
t'oacr He .‘=oueht by every means at his comm^d to keep 
fEoa- from an V sort of intervention in the ^ 

powers, 'in order that it mi^t devote itself 
energies to the necessities of internal affairs. He a^tua^r 
succeeded in maintaining the peace for 
at times when in the petty kingdoms f 
revolt was abroad. The ill success of all a ' V 

where to shake off the yoke confirmed him m 
tion that Assvria was the rod of chastisement wielded by 
Jehovah over* the nations, who had no alternative but to 

foreign r.leHi»l c»eem.4 
the greater importance were taking place. 
.SJTndertook for the firet time a 
mation in the cnltns of Jehovah. AsSra 

places, and brake tbe pinars, and cat f f 
and brake in pieces the brazen serpent that iro=e» baa 


mads j so we are told in 2 Kings zviiL 4, with a mrrtirre 
of the general and the special that does not inspire much 
confidence: For, the ‘-high places" which Solomon 
had raised on the 3Iount of Olives were not removed by 



respect flrere must have been a wide difierence 
between the objects and results of tbe refonnations of 
Hezebiah and Josiah. Endoubtedly HezeHah undertook 
his reforms in worship under the infiaence of Isaiah. 
Following in the footsteps of Hosea, who had been the 
first to take and to express offence at the use of images in 
the worship of Jehovah, this prophet, utfliring the impres- 
sion which the destmction of Samaria had prodnced in 
Jerusalem (I^ rvii, cj, Jer. iiL), strove to the utmost 
against the adoration of the work of men’s hands in the 



and gold, of which the land was fulL But against the 
hi gh places in and by themselves, against the multiphcity 
of the altars of Jehovah, he made no protest, ** (In the 
^lessiatuctime) ye shall loathe and cast away as an unclean 
thins: yout graven images with silver coverings and your 
molten images overlaid with gold," he says (xxx. 22): and 
the inference is that he contemplated the purification of the 

-f Tinf nft rafeans 



tion seems to have confined ftself,— an object of much 
greater primary importance than the destruction 
altars themselves. Their destruction was a measure which 
aro *3 simply oat of de-pair of the possibility of cleansing 

^^^gon, king of Assyria, was sncceeded in 705 by 
Seniracherib. The opportnnity was seized by 3Iero^ch 
Baladanof Babylon to secnre his independence; and by 
means of an embassy be raged Hezekmh also to throw off 
tbe voke. The proposal was adopted, and the knng of 
Jnd^bwas joined by other petty kingdoira, •« -- 

of the Phaistine towns. Eelations vnth Egypt were e:!ta^ ~ 
lished to secnre its support in case of need- Senn-chenb. 
more immediate and prWng busing .in Babylon e^ed 
Palestine to gain some time; bnt the issue ^ 

Lde self-deception impossible as to the probable result of 

^^nis wa^the pSod at which Isaiah, already far advanced 

from him,— a ^ alteadv too late to 

e‘ to l».t give 

mtrjera5l«m,it .eemd to lim. He 
venfc to bia su^cr. • umn-tnicfed by that 

storyofSam^was repratin^J-lf; ^ 

La nst • lad beeo tte motto ^veo tj 

of a penod of psare, in.-ea .1,' .^pvailinff temp 


on 
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to be shaken out of their ordinary routine by the gra,vity 
of such a crisis as this ; the living work of Jehovah is to 
them a sealed book; their piety does not extend beyond 
the respect they show for certain human precepts learnt 
by rote. 

Senna- Meanwhile Sennacherib, at the head of a great army, was 

cherib. advancing against Pliilistia and J udah along the Phmnician 
coast (701). Having captured Ascalon, he next laid siege 
to Ekron, which, after the combined Egyptian and 
Ethiopian army sent to its relief had been defeated at 
Eltheke, fell into the enemy's hand, and was severely dealt 
with. Simultaneously various fortresses of Judah were 
occupied, and the level country was devastated (Isa. i.). 
The conseq^nence was that Hezekiah, in a state of panii^ 
offered to the Assyrians his submission, which was accepted 
on payment of a heavy penalty, he being permitted how- 
ever to retain possession of Jerusalem. He seemed to have 
got cheaply off from the unequal contest. 

The way being thus cleared, Sennacherib pressed on 
southwards, for the Egyptians were collecting their forces 
against him. The nearer he came to the enemy the more 
undesirable did he find it that he should leave in his rear 
so important a fortress as Jerusalem in the hands of a 
doubtful vassal. Notwithstanding the recently ratified 
treaty, therefore, he demanded the surrender of the city, 
believing that a policy of intimidation would be enough to 
secure it from Hezekiah. But there was another per- 
sonality in Jerusalem of whom his plans had taken no 
Isaiah’s account. Isaiah had indeed regarded the revolt from 
attitude: Assyria as a rebellion against Jehovah Himself, and there- 
^ fore as a perfectly hopeless undertaking which could only 
^ result in the utmost humiliation and sternest chastisement 
for Judah. But still more distinctly than those who had 
gone before him did he hold firm as an article of faith the 
conviction that the kingdom would not be utterly annihi- 
lated ; all his speeches of solemn warning closed with the 
announcement that a remnant should return and form the 
kernel of a new commonwealth to be fashioned after 
Jehovah’s own heart. For him, in contrast to Amos, the 
great crisis had a positive character ; in contrast to Hosea, 
he did not expect a temporary suspension of the theocracy, 
to he followed by its complete reconstruction, but in the 
pious and God-fearing individuals who were still to be 
met with in this Sodom of iniquity, he saw the threads, 
thin indeed yet sufiicient, which formed the links between 
the Israel of the present and its better future. Over 
against the vain confidence of the multitude Isaiah had 
hitherto brought into prominence the darker obverse of 
his religious belief, but now he confronted their present 
depression with its bright reverse ; faint-heartedness was 
still more alien to his nature than temerity. In the name 
of Jehovah he bade King Hezekiah be of good courage, 
and urged tbat he should by no means surrender. The 
Assyrians would not be able to take the city, not even to 
shoot an arrow into it nor to bring up their siege train 
against it. " I know thy sitting, thy going, and thy stand- 
ing, is Jehovah’s language to the AssjTian, “ and also thy 
rage a^inst ma And I will put my ring in thy nose, aud 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee* back by the 
way by which thou earnest.” And thus it proved in the 
issue. By a still unexplained catastrophe, the main army 
of Sennacherib was annihilated on the frontier between 
Egypt and Palestine, and Jerusalem thereby freed from all 
danger. The Assyrian king bad to save himself by a 
burned retreat to Einsveh; Isaiah was triumphant. A 
more magnificent close of a period of influential public life 
can hardly be imagined. 

\S*hat Sennacberib bimself relates of bis expedition against bis 
wbellious TOi-s-als in Palestine (George Smith, Assurian Eponym 
Canmi, p. 6/, 68, 181-136} runs parallel with 2 Kin^ xviii. ll-16. 


but not with the rest of the Bible imrraHvc. Th^c three verses am ^nna- 
peculiar, and their source is dilfcrent from that of the context. After ebenb s 
havinc captured various Phamiciau cities, and received tribute from inscnj)- 
anumberof kings, his first measure is forcibly to lestoro the ^symn tioiis. 
^^overnor who had been expelled from Ascalon, and next he tunib 
£is arms against Ekron. This city liad put in iraiis its own king 
Padi (who remained loyal to the suzci-ain), and banded him over to 
Hezekiah, who appears as the soul of the rebellion m tliese quarlcre. 
TheE<'yptians, who as usual have a hand in the matter, advance with 
an army for the relief of the beleaguered city, but are defeated near 
Eltheke in the immediate neighbourhood; Ekion is taken, remome- 
lessly chastised, and forced to take Padi back again as its king, b or 
Hezekiah in the meantime has delivered up his jjrisoner, aud, terri- 
fied by the fall of his fortresses and the devastation of Ins territoiy, 
has accepted the position of a vassal once more, paying a t the &imc 
time a heavy fine, inclusive of 30 talents of gold and 800 of silver. 

Such IS the Assj^rian account. If wc treat the 300 talents luentioncd 
in 2 Kincs xviii. U as Syrian («800 Babylonian), it completely fills 
in the vague outlines given in 2 Kings x^iii. 1 4— 16, and, while couiintt- 
injET in their jfiaco immediately after ver. 13 these verses, nnreinted 
as thov arc to the main connexion of the Biblical narrative, corrects 
them only in one point by* making it probable tbat tbo suljjectiou 
01 Hezekiah (wbich is not equivalent to the surrender of Ins citjO 
took place while Sennacherib was still before Ekron, and not at a 
later date when he had gone further south towards Lihnan. As 
regards his further advance towards Egypt, the reasons of Ins 
sudden witiidrawal (related by Hei^odotiii also from Egvpuau tva* 
dition), the great king is sQent, having notliing to boast of in it 
The battle of Eltheke, which is to beregarded only as an episode in Uio 
siege of Ekron, being merely the repulse of the Egyptian relieving 



sperous stage of the expedition,«^.M-*^-^^ , v, ^ 

so disastrously for him, as must be clear from the woids tlieinseives 
to every uin>rejiidiced render. The Assyriologists, in their determi- 
nation to make a history, assume identifications on gi-ounds that do 
not admit of proof, and in this way do even moio violence to the 
Assyrian than to the Biblical narrative. 

8. Isaiak wus so completely a prophet that even his 
wife was called the prophetess after him. No such title 
could have been bestowed on the wife of either Amos or 
Hosea. But what distinguished him more than anything 
else from those predecessors was that his position was not, 
like theirs, apart from the government; he sat close to the 
helm, and took a very real part in directing the course of 
the vessel. He was more positive and practical than they ; 
he wished to make his influence felt, and, when for the 
moment he was unsuccessful in this so far as the great 
whole of the state was concerned, he busied himself in 
gathering round him a small circle of like-minded persons 
on whom his hope for the future rested. Now that Israel 
had been destroyed, he wished at all events to save Jndali. 
The lofty ideality of his faith (ii. 1 did not hinder 
him from calling in the aid of practical means for this end. 
But the current of his activities was by the circumstances 
of the case directed into a channel in which after his death 
they continued to flow towards a goal which had hardly 
been contemplated by himself. 

The political importance of the people of Jehovah was 
reduced to a minimum when Judah only was left. Already 
at an earlier period in that kingdom the sacred had come 
to be of more importance than the secular; much more 
was this the case under the suzerainty of Assyria. The 
circumstances of the time themselves urged that the religion 
of Israel should divest itself of all politico-national character; 
but Isaiah also did his best to further this end. It was lus 
most zealous endeavour to hold king and people aloof from 
every patriotic movement; to him the true religious 
attitude was one of quietness and sitting still, non-inter- 
vention in political affairs, concentration on the problems 
of internal government. But he was compelled to leave 
over for the coming Messiah (xi. 1 sgg.) that reformation 
in legal and social matters which seemed to him so neces- 
sary ; all that he could bring the secular rulers of ms 
country to undertake was a reform in worship. This vus 
the most easily solved of the problems alluded tc} abo' e, 
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and it was also that which most closely corresponded to 
iMvience the character of the kingdom of Judah. Thus it came 
ioxrards about that the reform of the theocracy which had been 
contemplated by Isaiah led to its transformation into an 
ecclesiastical state. Ko less influential in effecting a radical 
change in the old popular religion w'as Isaiah’s doctrine 
which identified the true Israel with the holy remnant 
which alone should emerge from the crisis unconsumed. 
For that remnant was more tlian a mere object of hope ; it 
actually stood before him in the persons of that little group 
of pious individuals gathered around him. Isaiah founded 
no “ ecclesiolain ecclesia’' indeed, but certainly an “ecclesia 
in civitate Dei.” Now began that distinction between the 
true Israel and the Israel accordiug to the flesh, that bipartite 
division of the nation which became so important in later 
times. As head and founder of the prophetic party in 
Judah, Isaiah was, involuntarily, the man who took the 
first steps towards the institution of the church. 

The catastrophe which befel the army of Sennacherib 
had no very great effect upon the external affairs of Judah, 
vassal to g^unacherib indeed, being busy in the east, was unable to 
ssyna. j^g sustained, but his son Esarhaddon, 

who succeeded him in 681, resumed the Egyptian war with 
better success. He made himself master of the Nile valley, 
and brought the Ethiopians into submission. That the 
petty kingdoms of Palestine returned to the old relations 
of dependence is to be taken as a matter of course. Judah 
appears to hare resumed tlie 3 ’oke voluntarily, but the 
Samaritans only after force had been applied j they were 
afterwards deported, whereupon the deserted country was 
occupied by foreign colonists, who, however, accepted the 
cultus of the god of the land. 

That llanasseh ben Hezekiah should have again come 
under Assyriati suzerainty appears at that time to have made 
but little impression ; since the time of Ahuz J udah had been 
accustomed to this relation. The book of Kings speaks 
only of internal affairs under the reign of Manasseh. 
According to it, he was a bad rider, who permitted, and 
even caused, innocent blood to flow like water. But what 
was of greater consequence for the future, he took up an 
attitude of hostility towards the prophetic party of reform, 
and put himself on the side of the reaction which would 
fain bring back to the place of honour the old popular half- 
pagan conception of Jehovah, as against the pure and holy 
God whom the prophets worshipped. The revulsion mani- 
fested itself, as the reform had done, chiefly in matters of 
worship. The old idolatrous furniture of the sanctuaries 
was reinstated in its place, and new frippery was imported 
from all quarters, especially from Assyria and Babylon, to 
renovate the old religion ; with Jehovah was now associated 
a ‘‘ queen of heaven.” Yet, as usual, the restoration did 
more than merely bring back the old order of things. 
IVTiat at an earlier period had been mere naivet6 now 
became superstition, and could hold its ground 
having impaited to it artificially a deeper meaning which 
was itself borrowed from the prophetical circle of ideas. 
Again, earnestness superseded the old joyousne^ of the 
cultus ; this now had reference principally to sin and its 
atonement. Value was attached to services rendered to 
the Deity, just in proportion to their hardness and unnatural- 
ness ; at this period it was that the old precept to sacrifice 
to Jehovah the male that opens the matris: was extended 
to children. The counter-reformation was far from being 
unaffected by the preceding reformation, although it undc^ 
stood religious earnestness in quite another sense, ^d 
sought, not to eliminate heathenism from the cultus, but 
to animate it with new life. On the other hand, the in- 
action was in the end found to have left distinct traces of 
its influence in the ultimate issue of the refoxmatiom ^ 
We possess one document dating from ]^Iaiiassehs time 


in llicah 1-m fl Here, where the lawlessness and 
utter disregard of every moral restraint in Jndah are set in 
a hideous light, the prophetic point of view, as contrasted 
with the new refinements in worship, attains also its 
simplest and purest expression. Perhaps to this period 
the Decalogue also, which is so eloquently" silent in regard 
to cultus, is to be assigned, Jehovah demands nothing 
for H i m self, all that He asks is only for men j is here 
the fundamental law of the theocracy. 

Manasseh’s life was a long one, and his son Amon walked Amoa. 
in his ways. The latter died after a brief reign, and with 
his death a new era for Judah began. It was introduced 
by the great catastrophe in which the Assyrian empire came 
to an end. The sovereignty of the world was beginning Tlie 
to pass out of the hands of the Semites into those of the 
A^ans. Phraortes of ^ledla indeed was unsuccessful in 
his attempt against the Assyrians, but Cyaxares beat them 
and proceeded to besiege their capital. The Scythian 
invasion of Media and western Asia (c. 630) at this 
juncture gave them another respite of six and twenty 
years ; but even it tended to break into pieces the great, 
loosely-compacted monarchy. The proviuceb became 
gradually disintegrated, and Ike kingdom shrivelled up till 
it covered no more than the land of Asshur.^ 

The inroad of the Scythians aroused to energy again the 
voice of prophecy which had been dumb during the very 
smful but not very animated period of Manasseh’s reign. 
Zephaniah and Jeremiah threatened with the mysterious Zeptaa- 
northern foe, just as Amos and Hosea had formerly done 
with the Assyrians. The Scythians actually did invade 
Palestine in 626 (the 13th year of Josiah), and penetrated 
as far as to Egypt ; but their courbe lay along the shore 
line, and they left Judah untouched. This^ danger that 
had come so near and yet passed them by, this instance of 
a prophetic threatening that had come to pass and 5 "efcbeen 
mercifully averted, made a powerful impression upon the 
people of Judah ; public opinion went through a revolution 
in favour of the reforming party which was able to gain 
for itself the support also of the young king Josiali ben 
Amon. The circumstances were favourable for coming 
forward with a comprehensive programme for a rcconstruc- 
tiou of the theocracy. In the year 621 (the eighteenth of 
Josiah) Deuteronomy was discovered, accepted, and earned 

'’^i^Deuteronomic legyaCion is designed for the 
mation, by no means of the cultus alone, but at least quite . * 
as much of the civil relations of life. The social interest 
is placed above the cultus, inasmuch as everywhere humane 
ends are assigned for th4 rites and offerings. 
plainly seen that Deuteronomy is the progeny of the pro 
phetic^irit. Still more plainly does this appear in the 
moiifs of the legislation ; according ® „ A 

the only God, whose service demands the whole heart and 
every energy ; He has entered into a covenant with Israel, 
but upon fundamental conditions that as contained in the 
Decalogue, are purely moral and of absolute unnersalit}. 
Nowhere does tV fundamental religious thought of pro- 

tl,e matter must r^ antil 

brougU to light Wh leprf hi %.%■ 

infonnant is Ct^ias (in spite of «. 

? TliG oracte ffiveu in Diotlorus, ori 



much as Nahum (i. 9) »ot riic uu tht secoptl 

Isim as the first, saying. **the trouWe 

time.” 
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Although Deuteronomy was not formally abolished under 
Jehoiakim, who as the vassal of Egypt ascended the throne 
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wiiafc is Tight, that His vrill lies^ uot iu any 
height, but in the moral sphere which is known and under' 

stood by all.' i 

But the result of the innovation did not correspond 
exactly to its prophetic origin. Prophecy died when its 
precepts attained to the force of laws ; the prophetic ideas 
lost their purity when they became practical. Whatever 
may have been contemplated, only provisional regulations 
actnaUy admitted of being carried, and even these only in 
cooperation with the king and the priests, and with due 
recfard to the capacity of the masses. The final outcome 
of°the Denteronomic reformation was principally that the 
cultus of Jehovah was limited to Jerusalem and abolished 
everywhere else, — such was the popular and practical form 
of prophetic monotheism. The importance of the Salomonic 
temple was thereby increased in the highest degree, and so 
also the influence of the priests of Jerusalem, the sons of 
Zadok, who now in point of fact got rid entirely of their 
rivals, the priests of the country districts. 

9. Josiah lived for thirteen years after the accomplish- 
ment of his great work. It was a happy period of external 
and internal prosperity. The nation possessed the covenant, 
and kept it. It seemed as if the conditions had been 
attained on which, according to the prophets, the continu- 
ance of the theocracy depended ; if their threatenings 
against Israel had been fulfilled, so now was Judah proving 
itself the heir of their promises. Already in Deuteronomy 
is the “ extension of the frontier ” taken into consideration, 
and Josiah actually put his hand to the task of seeking 
the attainment of this end. 

Jehovah and Israel, reh'gion and patriotism, once more 
went hand in hand. Jeremiah alone did not snflfer himself 
to he misled by the general feeling. He was a second 
Amos, upon a higher platform — ^but, unlike his predecessor, 
a prophet by profession ; his history, like Isaiah’s, is practi- 
cally the history of his time. In the work of introducing 
Deuteronomy he had taken an active part, and throughout 
his life he showed his zeal against unlawful altars and 
against the adoration of wood and stone (Asheras and pillars). 
But he was by no means satisfied with the efforts of the 
reformation that had been effected ; nothing appeared to 
him more sinful or more silly than the false confidence 
produced by it in Jehovah and in the inviolability of His 
one true temple. This confidence he maintained to he 
delusive ; Judah was not a whit better than Israel had 
been, Jernsalem would be destroyed one day like the temple 
of Shiloh. The external improvements on which the people 
of Judah prided themselves he held to leave this severe 
judgment unaffected; what was needed was a quite 
different sort of change, a change of heart, not very easy 
positively to define. 

An opportunity for showing his opposition presented 
itself to the prophet at the juncture when Eing Josiah had 
fallen at Megiddo in the battle with Pharaoh Hecho (608), 
and when the people were seeking safety and protection by 
dcaving to J eliovah and His holy temple. At the instance 
of the priests and the prophets he had almost expiated 
with his blood the blasphemies he had uttered against the 
popular belief ; but he did not suffer himself to be driven 
from his course. Even when the times had grown quiet 
again, he persisted, at the risk of his life and under uni- 
versal reproach and ridicule, in his work as a prophet of 

* The commanclnicnts which JcoTamtuvl thee are not unattainable for 
thee, neither arc they far ofi ; not in heaven so that one might say, Who 
ran climb up into lieaven and bring them down, and tell us them that 
we might do them ! not beyond the sea, so that one might say, Who 
shall go over the sea, and fetch them and tell us them that we might 
do them! — hut the matter lies verj- near thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, s-o tliat thou canst do it. — Deut. xxx. 11~14, 


of his father Josiah, nevertheless it ceased to have practical 
weight, the battle of hlegiddo having shown that in spite 
of the covenant with Jehovah the possibilities of non-success 
in war remained the same as before, Jehoiakim tended 
to return to the ways of Manasseh, not only as regarded 
idolatry, hut also in his contempt for law and the private 
rights of his subjects ; — the two things seem to stand in 
connexion. 

The course of events at last brought upon the theocracy 
the visible ruin which Jeremiah had been so long expecting. 

After the Egyptians had, wdth comparative ease, subjugated 
Syria at a time when the Medes and Chaldmans were 
busied with the siege of Nineveh, Nebuchadnezzar, that Nebncliail 
task accomplished, came upon them from Babylon and 
routed them on the Euphrates near Carchemish (605-4:). 

The people of Judah rejoiced at the fall of Nineveh, and 
also at the result of Carchemish ; but they were soon 
undeceived when the prospect began to open on them of 
■simply exchanging tbe Egyptian for tbe Chaldrean yoke. 

The power of the Chaldceans had been quite unsuspected, 
and now it was found that in them the Assyrians had 
suddenly returned to life. Jeremiah was the only man 
who gained anj* credit by these events. His much 
ridiculed ** enemy out of the north,” of whom he had of 
old been wont to speak so much, now began to be talked 
of with respect, although his name was no longer the 
Scythian ” hut “ the Babjdonian.” It was an epoch,— the 
close of an account which balanced in his favour. ^ There- 
fore it was that precisely at this moment he received the - 
Divine command to commit to writing that which for 
twenty-three years he had been preaching, and which, ever 
pronounced impossible, had now showed itself so close at 

hand. «, ,, 

After the victory of Carchemish the Chaldmans drove 
Pharaoh out of Syria, and also compelled the submission 
of Jehoiakim (c. 602). For three years he continued to 
pay his tribute, and then he withheld it ; a mad passion 
for liberty, kindled by religious fanaticism, had begun to 
rage with portentous power amongst the influential classes, 
the grandees, the priests, and the prophets. Nebucliad- 
nezzar satisfied himself in the first instance with raising 
against Judah several of the smaller nationalities around, 
especially the Edomites ; not till 597 did he appear in 
person before Jerusalem. The town was compelled to Deporta* 
yield ; the more important citizens were carried into exile, 
amongst them the young king Jechoniah, son of Jehoiakim, jem- 
who had died in the interval ; Zedekiah ben Josiah was salcm 
made king in his stead over the remnant left behind. The 597 u-c* 
patriotic fanaticism that had led to the revolt was not 
broken even by this blow. Within four years afterwards 
new plans of liberation began to be again set on foot ; hut 
on this occasion the influence of Jeremiah proved strong 
enough to avert the danger. But when a definite prospect 
of help from Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) presented itself in 
589, the craving for independence proved quite irrepressible. 

Revolt was declared ; and in a very short time the Chaldoean 
army, with Nebuchadnezzar at its head, lay before Jeru- 
salem. For a while everything seemed to move prosper- 
ously ; the Egyptians came to the rescue, and the Clial- 
dseans were compelled to raise the siege in order to cope 
with them. At this there was great joy in J erusalem ; but 
Jeremiah continued to express his gloomy views. The 
event proved that he was right ; the Egyptians were repulsec 
and the siege resumed. The city was bent on obstinaW 
resistance ; in vain did Jeremiah, at continual risk of his 
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life, endeavour to bring it fo reason. The king, who agreed 
with the prophet, did not venture to assert his opinion 
Fall pf against the dominant terrorism. The town in these circum- 
Jcrusa- stances was at List taken by storm, and, along with the 
lem. temple, reduced to ruins. Cruel vengeance was taken on 
the king and grandees, and the pacification of the country 
was ensured by another and larger deportation of the 
inhabitants to Babylon. Thus terminated in 586 the 
kingdom of J udah. 

The The prophets had been the spiritual destroyers^ of the 

prophets Israel In old times the nation had been the ideal of 
religion in actual realization ; the prophets confronted the 
nation with an ideal to which it did not correspond. Then 
to bridge over this interval the abstract ideal was framed 
into a law, and to this law the nation was to be conformed. 
The attempt had very important consequences, inasmuch 
as Jehovah continued to be a living power in the law, 
when He was no longer realized as present in the nation ; 
but tliat was not what the prophets had meant to effect. 
What they were unconsciously labouring towards was that 
religious individualism which had its historical source in 
the national downfall, and minifested itself not exclnsively 
within the prophetical sphere. With such men as Amos 
and Hosei the moral personality based upon an inner con- 
viction burst through the limits of mere nationality j their 
mistake was in supposing that they codd make their way 
of thinking the basis of a national life. Jeremiah saw 
- through the mistake; the true Israel was narrowed to 
himself. Of the truth of his conviction he never^ had a 
moment’s doubt; he knew that Jehovah was on his side, 
that on Him depended the eternal future. Bub,^ instead 
of the nation, the heart and the individual convicfion were 
to him the subject of religion. On the ruins of Jerusalem 
be gazed into the future filled with joyful hope, sure of 
this that Jehovah would one day pardon past sin and renew 
the relation which had been broken off — ^though on the 
basis of another covenant than that laid down in Ueutero- 
- nomy. “ I will put my law upon their heart, and write 
it on their mind ; none shall say to his neighbour, 
the Lord,’ for all shall have that knowledge within them. 
Jews of 10. The exiled Jews were notscattered all over Chalujea, 
theezzl& but were allowed to remain together in families and clans. 
Many of them, notwithstanding this circamstance, must 
have lapsed and become merged in the surrounding 
heathenism; but many also continued faithful to Jehova 
and to Israel They laboured under much depression and 
sadness, groaning under the wrath of Jehovah, who^iia 
rejected His people and cancelled His covenant, i ey 
were lying under a sort of vast interdict ; they 
celebrate any sacrifice or keep any feast ; they could on y 
observe days of fasting and humiliation, and such n w 
as had no inseparable connexion with the hoi} * 
The observance of the Sabbath, and the practice o 
rite of circumcision, acquired much greater impor anc 
than they formerly possesse I as signs of a , 

The meetings on the Sabbath day out of whic 
synagogues were afterwards developed appear to ^ 

come into use during this period; perhaps also even 
it had become customary to read aloud from the prop le 
writings which set forth that all had happened in t ie p 
vidence of God, and moreover that the days of adversity 
were not to last for ever. 

Cyrus : Matters improved somewhat as Cyrus entered upon 

how re- victorious career. Was he the man in whom the ' 

prophecies had found their fulfilment? 'I’he majority « ere 
unwilling to think so. For^ it was out of Israe ( •. 

argued) that the Ifessiah was to nroceed "’jm 
establish the kingdom of God upon the ruins of “le kin^ 
doms of the world ; the restitution effected by means o 
Persian could only be regarded as a passing incident m 


the course of an historical process that had it^ goal entirely 
elsewhere. This doubt was met by more than one pro- 
phetical writer, and especially by the great anonymous 
author to whom we are indebted for Isa. xl -lxvi. 

“ Away Tilth sorrow ; deliverance is already at the door ! 

Is it then a humiliating thing that Israel should owe its 
freedom to a Persian 1 Nay, is it not rather a proof of the 
world-wide sway of the God of Jacob that He should tlm‘> 
summon His instruments from the ends of the earth 1 Who 
else than Jehovah could have thus sent Cyrus? Surely 
not the false gods which Ho has destroyed ? Jehovah alone 
it was who foretold and foreknew the things which are now 
coming to pass, — ^because long ago He had prearranged and 
predetermined them, and they are now being executed in 
accordance with His plan. Rejoice therefore in j>ro«?pcct 
of your near deliverance ; prepare yourselves for the new 
era ; gird yourselves for the return to your homes ” It is 
to he observed, as characteribtic in this prophecy, how the 
idea of Jehovah as God alone and God over all — in con- 
stantly recurring lyrical parentheses He is praised as the 
author of the world and of all nature — is yet placed in 
positive relation to Israel alone, and that upon the principle 
that Israel is in exclusive possession of the universal truth, 
which cannot perish with Israel, hut must, tlirougli the 
instrumentality of Israel, become the common po^^vesrion 
of the whole world, “There is no God but Jehovah, and 
Israel is His prophet.” 

For many years the Persian monarch put the patience 
of the Jews to the proof; Jehovah’s judgment upon (he 
Chaldmans, instead of advancing, seemed to leccde. At 
length, however, their hopes were realized ; in the } ear 
538 Cyras brought the empire of Babylon to an end, and Blu-t < 
gave the exiles leave to seek their fatherland once more. C.'w- 
This permission was not made use of by all, or c\ en j a 
maiorV The number of those who returned is stated at 
42 360 ; whether women and children are included in this 
figure is uncertain. On arriving at their de.-.tmation, after 
the difficult march through the desert, they did not 
themselves over the whole of Judih, but 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The Calebitcs for 
example! who previously had had their settlements m mid 
Snnd HebroJ^, now settled in Bethlehem and in tlm d^- 
trict of Ephrath. They found it necessary to conc-ntn 
themselves in face of a threatened admixture of doubtful 
elements From all sides people belonging to the 
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Tliey did not at all events answer tlie expectations whicli 
had been formed, h. settlement had been again obtained, 
it was true, in the fatherland ; bnt the Persian yoke pressed 
now more heavily than ever the Babylonian had done. 
The sins of God’s people seemed still nnforgiven, their 
period of bond-service not yet at an end. A slight improve- 
ment, as is shown by the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah, followed when in the year S20 the obstacles 
disappeared which until then had stood in the way of the 
rebuilding of the temple ; the work then begun was com- 
pleted in 516. Inasmuch as the Jews were now nothing 
more than a religious community, based upon the traditions 
of a national existence that had ceased, the rebuilding of 
the temple, naturally, was for them an event of supreme 
importance. 

The law of the new theocracy was the book of Deutero- 
nomy; this was the foundation on which the structure 
was to be built. But the force of circumstances, and the 
spirit of the age, had even before and during the exile 
exerted a modifying influence upon that legislative code; 
and it continued to do so still. At first a “son of David” 
had continued to stand at the head of the Bne haggola, 
but this last relic of the old monarchy soon had to give * 
way to a Persian governor who was under the control of 
the satrap of trans-Euphratic Syria, and whose principal 
business was the collection of revenue. Thenceforward the 
Swe' national chief was Joshua the high priest, on whom, 

• acco^ingly, the political representation also of the com- 
munity naturally devolved. In the circumstances as they 
then were no other arrangement was possible. The way 
had been paved for it long before in so far as the Assyrians 
bad destroyed the kingdom of Israel, while in the kingdom 
of Judah which survived it the religious cultus had greater 
pportance attached to it than political affairs, and also 
inasmuch as in point of fact the practical issue of the pro- 
phetic reformation sketched in Deuteronomy had been to 
make the temple the national centre still more than 
formerly. The hierocracy towards which Ezekiel had 
already opened the way was simply inevitable. It took 
the form of a monarchy of the high priest, he havin<^ 
stepped mto the place formerly occupied by the theocratic 
king. As his peers and at his side stood the members of 
his clan, the Levites of the old Jorusnleni, who traced their 
descent from Zadok (Sadduk) ; the common Levites held 
a much lower rank, so far as they had maintained their 
priestly rank at all and had not been degraded, in accord- 
ance with Ezekiel’s law (chap, xliv.), to the position of 
mere temple servitors. “ Levite,” once the title of honour 
bestowed on all priests, became more and more confined to 
members of the second order of the clergy. 

Jleanwhile no improvement was taking place in the 
condition of the Jewish colonists. They were poor: they 
had incurred the hostility of their neighboura by their 
KeiSr^ r’ government was suspicious ; tbe 

S woMi ‘'i was accompanied 

speciallj unpleasant consequences so far as Palestine 

nrod^oTrif All this naturally tended to 

produce in the community a certain laxity and depression 

Swu /toTo 'ieh H 

1 f X was unpleasant? Whr all this 

.val for Jehovah, who refused to be mollified bv it? It is 

was based upon it; they looked ntim? 

The danger of Judaism merging into heathenism was 


imminent. But it was averted by a new accession from Dangeiot 
without. In the year 458 Ezra the scribe, with a great heathen- 
number of his compatriots, set out from. Babylon, for the ’®‘"‘ 
purpose of reinforcing the Jewish element in Palestine. 

The Jews of Babylon wore moie happily situated than 
their Palestinian brethren, and it was comparatively easy 
for them to take up a separatist attitude, because they we. o 
surrounded by a heathenism not partial but entire. They 
were no great losers from the circumstance 'that they wero 
precluded from participating directly in the life of the 
ecclesiastical community ; the Torah had long ago become 
separated from the people, and was now an independent 
abstraction following a career of its own. Babylonia was 
the place where a further codification of the law had been 
placed alongside of Deuteronomy. Ezekiel had led the 
way in reducing to theory and to writing the sacred praxis 
of his time ; in this he was followed by an entire school ; 
in their exile the Levites turned scribes. Since then 
Babylon continued to be the home of the Torah ; and, while 
in Palestine itself the practice was becoming laxer, their 
literary study had gradually intensified the strictness and 
distinctive peculiarities of Judaism. And now there came 
to Palestine a Babylonian scribe having the law of his God 
in his hand, and armed with authority from the Persian 
king to proceed upon the basis of this law with a reforma- 
tion of the community. 

Ezra did not set about introducing tbe new law' 
immediatel}' on his arrival in Judaea. In the first instance 
he concentrated his attention on 'the task of effecting a 
strict separation between the Bne baggola and tbe heathen 
or half -heathen inhabitants. So much he could accomplish 
upon the basis of Deuteronomy, but it was long before he 
gave publicity to the law which he himself had brought. 

"Why he hesitated so long it is impossible to say ; between 
the seventh and the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manns (458—445 B.c.) there is a great hiatus in the 
narrative of the books of Ezra and Eehemiah. Tlie main 
reason appears to have been that, in spite of tbe goodwill 
of the Persian king, Ezra had not the vigorous suiiport of 
the local authorities. But this was indispensably necessary 
in order to secure recognition for a now law. 

At last, in 445, it fell to the lot of a Jew, who also Neho- 
shared the views of Ezra, Nehemiah ben Hakkelejali,i then>'“^' 
cupbearer and the favourite of Artaxerxes, to be sent as 
Persian governor to Judaaa: After he had freed the com- 
munity from external pressure with vigour and success, and 
brought it into more^ tolerable outward circumstances, the 
business of introducing the new law-book was next pro- 
ceeded with ; in this Ezra and Nehemiah plainly acted in 
concert. 


_ On ^e first of Tisri — the year is unfortunately not The new 
given, but it cannot have been earlier than 444 B.C.— tliel“"’; 
promu gation of the law began at a great gathering 
Jerusalem ; Ezra, supported by the Levites, was present. 

ouar s the end of the month, the concluding act took 
place, in winch the community became solemnly bound by 
e contents^ of the law. Special prominence was given to 
those provisions with which the people were directly con- 
cerned, particularly those which related to the dues payable 
by the laity to the priests. 

The covenant which hitherto had rested .on Deuteronomy 
was thus expanded into a covenant based upon the entire 
lentateuch. Substantially at least Ezras law-book, in the 
torm in which it became the Magna Cbarta of Judaism in 
^ abont the year 444, must be regarded as practically 
mentical with our Pentatpucli, although many minor 


I AccorfUng to the present punctuation this name is Hakalja (Hach- 
aijan;, out such a pronunciation is inadmissible ; it has no po<;siblo 
oi\moiogy, the language havingno such word as haJ:a2. The name in 
Its correct fonn means '‘Wait upon Jehovah/’ 
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ameridnxeats and very considerable additions may have 
been made at a later date. 

The character of the post-Deuteronomlc legislation 
(priestly code) is chiefly marked, in its external aspects, by 
the immense extension of the dues payable to the priests, 
and by the sharp distinction made between the descendants 
of Aaron and the common Levites j this last feature is to 
be traced historically to the circumstance that after the 
Deutcronomic reformation the legal equality between the 
Levites who until then had ministered at the ^*high places ” 
and the priests of the temple at Jerusalem was not defado 
recognized. Internally, it is mainly characterized by its 
ideal of Levitical holiness, the way in which it everywhere 
surrounds life with purificatory and propitiatory ceremonies, 
and its prevailing reference of sacrifice to sin. IToteworthy 
also is the manner in nhich cverj’thing is regarded from 
the point of view of Jerusalem, a feature which comes 
much more boldly into prominence heie than in Deu- 
teronomy ; the nation and the temple are strictly speaking 
identified. That externalization towards which the pro- 
phetical movement, in order to become practical, bad 
already been tending in Deuteronomy finally achieved its 
acme in the legislation of Ezra ; a new artificial Israel was 
the result; but, after all, the old would' have pleased an 
Amos l>etter. At the same time it must be xemembered 
that the kernel needed a bhell. It was a necessity that 
Judaism should incrust itself in this manner; without those 
hard an^ ossified forms the preservation of its^ essential 
elements would have proved impossible. At a time when 
all nationalities, and at the same time all bonds of religion 
and national customs, \vere beginning to be broken up in 
the seeming cosmos and real chaos of the Grseco-Roman 
empire the Jews stood out like a rock in the midst of 
the ocean. When the natural conditions of independent 
nationality all failed them, they nevertheless artificially 
maintained it with an energy truly marvellous, and thereby 
preserved for themselves and at the same time for the 

whole world an eternal good,^ , t • v 

As regards the subsequent history of the Jewish com- 
munity under the Persian domination, we have almost no 
information. The high priest in l^ehemiah’s time was 
Eliashib, son of Joiakim and grandson of Joshua, tne 
patriarchal head of the sons of Zadok, who had returne 
from Babylon; he was succeeded in 
Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua (Neh. xii. ® 

last-named ivas in office at the time of Alexander tuo 
Great (Josepli,, Ant , xi, 8), Palestine was the province 
which suBered most severely' of all from the storms which 
marked the last days of the sinking Persian empire, and rt 
is hardly likely that the Jews escaped their force; we 
know definitely, however, of only one episode, m which 
the Persian general Bagoses interfered in a disagreeable 
controversy about the high-priesthood (cir. 375). 

To this period also (and not, as Josephus states, to the 
time of Alexander) belongs the constitution of the Samanlan 
community on an independent footing by Manasseh, a 
Jewish priest of rank. He was expelled from Jera&alem by 
Nehemiah in 432, for refusing to separate 
yrife. He took shelter with his father-in-law Sanballat the 

1 Ott the age of the priestly legW-itionof the Pentateuch compare 
DeWette ultraffei^ur jEinleiiunff ins A T., 1800-7 j Gwige.flw 
JiSfe 1835 ; Vatke, Die Wilische Theologie, 1835 ; Giaf, 

vol ii 1870 Great concessions to llie \ie\v that tl« 
ftr l-irchlLe Wissensehqft, p.. 620, Leipsic, .-- 1 am non 

SeptuAgint translation. ’ 


Samaritan prince, who built him a temple on Sfount 
Gerizim near Shechem, where he organized a Samaritan 
church and a Samaritan worship, on the Jerusalem model, 
and on the basis of a but slightly modified Jerusalem 
Pentateuch. If the Samaritans had hitherto exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to obtain admission into the fellowship 
of the Jews, they henceforward were as averse to have 
anything to do with these as these were to have any 
dealings with them; the temple on Mount Gerizim was 
now the symbol of their independence as a distinit icligious 
sect. For the Jews this was a great advantage, as they 
had no longer to dread the danger of syncietism. They 
could now quite confidently admit the Amme haare 9 into 
their communion, in the assuiaiice of assimilating them 
without any lisk of the opposite process taking place. The 
Judaizing process began first with the country districts 
immediately surrounding Jerusalem, and then extended to 
Galilee and many portions of Perma, In connexion with 
it, the Hebrew language, which hitherto had been firmly 
retained by the Bne haggola, now began to yield to the 
Aramaic, and to hold its own only as a sacred speech. 

In all probability* the internal development of the Jewish internal 
community throughout this period stood in inverse propor- develop- 
tiou to the eventlessness of its external history, -^^^er 
the Torah had been introduced as the law for the com- 
munity, the next business was to give it practical efiect 
and secure that all the relations of life should be pervaded 
by it The place for doing this W’as the synagogue, where syna- 
it was read every Sabbath day, and illustrated from the gogue. 
historical and prophetical books-; from this point of view 
a new li^^ht was shed upon the whole of antiquity (Midrash, 
Chronicles), The Torah W'as most largely indebted to the Senbes 
scribes They had codified it, and moreover the founda- 
tion of a supplementarj* and correcting tradition, advancing 
with the progressive requirements of life, was laid by them. 

At a very early period they formed a numerous social class, 
the moral influence of which exceeded that of the priests. 

For the public cultus, and the public affairs generally 
speaking presided over by the priests, were nut nearly so 
interesting to that age as was the regulation of the concerns 
of private life by religious law and ceremony. But here 
the scribes had the lead ; their avowed object was to make 
SrojcTw (the expressive active noun the prolo^e to 
Ecclesiasticus) increasingly liro^o?. Their c^an > 
creasing prescriptions were felt not as 
reliefs ^ Never before had the individhal so keenly felt his 
to dl lUd 1. did or » to to 

resnonsibility oppressed liim, and what he 
toWble at every moment of his hfe to fulfil some 
positive command which should laise him above all risk 

°^Intts^ individualism this tendency has relations with a 

deSefaS freer type of piety by which to some extent xel.gion. 

nrophecy was continued under the domination of the law, 

S which connected itself especially with Jeremiah. In 
fi wrpValms there has grown out of the relation of 
Tohovah to Israel a relation betceen God and the pious 
Si tie Vre subjective sense of fellon ship with God 
^Ps ivxiii ^28) ^ the highest good, in it a man has 

IS', ton. Ml S» to-rrly to 

. 0 , inbilotr of tji. ,’S »£■ iJSlSd 

m («h ed ) That the men of thus '“S 

to Ime fanned the canon, are ,,e;„ sho^-n by Kuenen 

foundation on the narratiie ‘ V. Pvocccdmgs of (he 

Over de Mannen dcr Groote Synagogey in we 
\ Sflijtd JXethcrl ricad,1876). ib„. - tmeApatev hens hyvdais 
iAM (Schm dt) 39, 1 soUu,: 

1 iroraify Kai ifo* okot) y , , t 


t dpdereafi i 

irtoai «« . 

•• — The aim not to «o good, unt lO 
kAo.o! airvs «V <rr6AV>; aim nm. 

avoid sin (Josepb,, *inf ,mi. -j /• 


rcclns vi 29 : nal Uoyral ooi nJ bat to 
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reality of this relation felt that it became the foundation ! of Jews,— in Asia Minor, in Syria, and e'jjecially in Eaypt. 
uDon 'srhich the hope of immorfalitv was first based, ! Alongside of the Pale.- tinian there arose a Hellenistic. I uda- 


UJL Lilia ICittVlUlx. Ab&ir 

Upon whicli the hope of immortality was first based 
although belief in the doctrine of retribution was what 


UniveKil 

religion. 



xce 

PtoTeafe 


uuu. ij. Aiau. •flaws', Liiu^ ljuu uucvjilc uK‘'^u*3t*wU >viiij Hie rtuiiy tauiy aegcnuruie 

In the Hokmah, which flourished at that time in Judah as ' Eg^’ptian rule, than because they had foreseen the is«ue of 
well as in Edom, religion almost entirely abandoned the the contest, and preferred to attach them'^elve? voluntarily 
ground of nationality, and became a kind of pbilo'opby. to the ■5\'inning side. In grateful acknowlcd ament. 
Through the Hocmah doubt also began to a.'ssert a place * Antiochus confirmed and enlarged certain privileges of the 
for itseU even within the sphere of religion. ! “holy camp," «.e., of Jerusalem (Joseph., An(., xii 3, 3). 

The influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great ' It soon, however, became manife'^t that the Jews had made 
as 15 usually assumed.^ It can hardly have affected the but a poor bargain in this eschance. Three veais after 
doctnne of the resurrection, although it may have influenced ; his defeat at Magnesia, Anliochu.^ JTL died (187), learin" 
the de^lopment of angelologv. Satan h^ some relation to his son SeleuciLs IV. an immense burden of debt, which 
to 0 d Hebrew conceptions (1 King^ sxii.), but neverthe- he had incurred by his unprosperous Homan war. 
Ies5 IS Ksentially the product of Zoroastrian dualism. Seleucus, in hi.*; straits, could not afford to l-e over- 
, ' . t Alexanders possession in 332: scrupulous in appropriating money where it wa'» to be 

after his death It had an ample share of the troubles arising ^ found : he did not need to be twice told that the wealth 

In 320 it was seized of the temple at Jerusalem was out of all proportion to 
0 on a s^bath day took Jerusalem ; but the expenses of the sacrificial serrice. The sacred treasure 
M.p nf T ° ■^■ayl^efore Antigonus, Even before accordingly made the narrowe=t possible escape from brine 
more ani for po=session once plundered ; Heliodorus. who Lad been charged by the icine 

more, and fora centuiytnereafter southern Syria continued * = - ’■ - - - - fe. J. 

to belong to the Egyptian crown, although the Seleucidm 
mors tnati once Eongbt to wrencli it away. 

Ptoleafi^s Onbir^f during the ^nod of the It wa= a priest of rank. Simon by name, who had called 

Simon L aft«r whom a<»ato -ri* ' 1^' attention of the king to the temple treasure ; hi' motive 

S Man^sih aTdTei“hb ZTolt H Onias 3IL, the son 

was in hL turn follot^P,? i.,. t.;= i;’ ® Ja=t-named and raccc-sor of Simon II The circumstance i- one indi- 


to seize it, was deterred at tbe last moment by a bcavenly 
vision. But tlie Jews derived no t»ermanent advantage 
from this. 


£jis*o 


Tftfe 

dL5pe> 


once stronger and jester than the Persian —at ‘ princedom ; within riie ranks of the priestly 

the earlier Ptolemie? • fhp i nobihty arose ennoiis and jealous factions; persona! 

in?rea-ei : to it was entnisted the ‘ advancement was sought by means of the favour of the 

tribute: ' ^ had something to say in the making of 

a con^oQuenpxi nf fTic t • i ^PP^lj^tments. A collateral branch of tlie ruling family* 

had tokerpkrrthe SndSonsTtof -f .f Tobias, had by means of the jib 

Jewish di?peraion (diaspora) bs'mn vicrnroii^lv +/> c* ' uealth of Joseph ben Tobias attained to a position 

It dated its beginnino-^jdeed from an enidfpr and competed in point of power with the 

from the time when the Jews had lo-t tbpir ' i pnest himself. It appears that the above-mentioned 

kingdom, but vet, thanli to their S iinf w Simon and his still more scandalous brother Menelaus. 

r^rt with thsit iat on“ “r mS tha TobMte, and, reWna npOB the 

oil ,.=+ — r ^ J.ney did not by any means snnnnrt of ’ /-r ’ ~ k jj. 


^ a link Wppn element, and The failure 

P^LUhtion., S.^h:rtSraoSre?th?iS^^^^^ I oTweW on ae 

ney encouraged the settlement high pnest, who accordingly found himself called upon to 

1 Ti e arg-iirif^nt- araiiut *0 eir,T c are en. 7 . .•= .t justification at court and to expose the 

t- are .nch ,„ese:-t!ie mtngues of his adverearv. 3Icanwhile Seleucus IT. died 

01 poison (ITS), and Antiochus IV. Eninhanes did not 

■ ... . ... -I. 
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prxcat. To «ccnre *txll further the favour of the king, 
Ja^ou held Iiim^clf out to be an enlightened friend of the 
Gruclir, and begged for leave to found in Jerusalem a 
gvnma'iuni and an eplicbeuui, and to be allowed to to 
the inhabitants there tlie right® of citirensbip in Antioch, 
— a r'nut^l which was reailily granted. 


inflicted severe and bloody chastisement upon Jerusalem, 
carried off the trea^iures of the temple, and restored 
iicnelaus, placing Syrian officials at his side. Jason fled 
from place to place, and ultimately died in mi-ery at 
Lacedsemon. 


^ .. ^ , TliedeepeddcspondencyprerailedinJadceajbtttitscupAnti'v 

The xinlady which had long been incub it ing now reached j of sorrow was not vpf full AnHr.p 1 iiiQ f* Cfi*kn cIiTIsKt 

> acute ph .-e. in prupurtiua as Ilellenism -howed j aft' 


I ^OTTOW was not yet full. Antiochus, probably eojn ehtwETi 
it- acute ph .-e. Jn-t in prupurtiua as Ilellenism -howed j after his last Egyptian expedition (ICS), sent Apollonius 
it-cJf fdaadlydid it pre-ent edenuntsof danger to Judai-m. ” *1.^ 



with an army against Jerusalem. He fell upon the uusus- 
lisarined the inhabitants and demolished the 
* e other hand fortified Acra, and garrisoned 
' > make it a standing menace to the whole 
thus made his preparations, he proceeded 
main instructions. All that w as religiously 




[®o heathen altars were erected, and the 
" death, publicly to adore the 
flesh that had been sacrificed 


object ( 171 ). imc iii'iUL'n nuniiniiici uiu uwi *im* n. ^ 

..uit; c\,y O olitain of the The Tohi id e | re-Utance of the Jews taking the 

t . .k hi* ivh. hut the haly of tlu paoph ttuck to . agiin^t hi, creature* he fell upon the If " “ 

who ivis cjni|i.*lk‘d to giie wav onlv «hcn Syrian troops j c »trcion, hopale**, for he could a am = er “Meet 

liid bjen brought npjii the Veeae. Mtuclaus hid im- j by making all ‘ Sravey^. ^ 

incJiit-Jj', how.,ver, t> enconiitcr r.ti«tln.r diffically, for he , i,ted indeed a pagan partj , the Sj 
vonld not at onci piy the amount of tribute nhich he had . wa* partly composed of Jews who 
proaii-.d. fie hc!p.-J hira-cif rofar indeed by robbing the the excentioncR of their wuntrymen 
temple, but this landul him in new cmbana-menls. Omas { many to deny their convictions ; but the “g 

IIl! wha was liiins out of employment at Antioch, < firmly to the religion of then fatfi^ Je . 


nea by tne parLy 01 me tf — - — 

«a,L-. .t.u — ^ thought of meeting iiolence 

sacred treaemy. The Jews’ defence before the king (at . I— At ntc Daniel shows, people con- 

Tyre) on account of this uproar resolved ils-.U into a | V/i® " Sth tltils of the « 

grievotts complaint again't the conduct of Menelau*. Hw soled tliem^ ^fbich would occur in due time. Quite 
ca ®3 was a bid one, b"lit money again helped him out of his j ^ St eitlS Sot conrart!” wariiteopposition 

strait*, and the extreme penalty of the law fell upou his , 

Tlic feeling? of the Jew? with reference to this wolfish { a i“tle cottn1^''t^n to the’ west of 

shepht-rJ may easily he imagined, ^othmg birt fear of , also the Syrian soldiers came fo pat 

Antiochus held them in check. Then £ 1 ,"}®'^ ! to , no-itivc nroof of their change of faith; 

currency that the king h.ad perished in an expedition the pop ilattath^ leading the way. But he 

again-tWpt d^O). -d .Ta^ who moanwhUehad fmif_ , ?^fSSt Thf mS td%h- an'other j;ew 

addre*.sed himself before his eyes to the woA of matang 
ri,o heathen offering, he killed him and the Synan oScer 
as well, and destroyed the altar. Thereupon he fled to the 
hill country, accompanied by his sons (Johannes > 

Simon Tfaassi, Judas Jlaccabmus, Eleazar Auaran, Jof 
Chms) and other followem.. Bathe re^olrf to defend 
hi^elf to the last, and not to act as some other fag>‘^ 
had done who about the same time had 
to be summnded and butchered on a sabbath f 
lifting a finger. Thus he became the h^d of a band i^ch 
defended the ancestral religion with the sword. They 


rSfugc iu Ammanitfc, availed Iiimcelf of the prevailing 
current of feeling to re^jume his authority with the help of 
one thousand men. He was not able, however, to hold the 
puaitiun long, partly becau-e hu showed an unwise vindic- 
tiveness airainst liis enemies partly (and chiefly) because 
the rumour of the death of Antiochus turned out to be 
falbe. The king was already in fact clo«e at hand, on h^ 
return from Egypt, full of anger at an insurrection wbkh 
he rcgirded as having been directed against liimself* He 

1 Till, IltlkaiziD^ fa^Iiion 13 aiwu^ngly exemplified in the 
r*f the Jewidi name-; Alcmius«EiiaUxD, Ja«on« Jcsii>, Joiaiia, 
3 IcaclattV“ ^lenahcm. 
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traversed the conntrr, demolished the altars of the false 
gods, circumcised the children, and persecuted the heathen 

Ti A ct/lfnonc olcfk 



Judas Mattathias soon died and left his leadership to Jndas 
Kacca. ^laccahsu?, by -whom the struggle was carried on in the 
first instance after the old fashion: soon, however, it 
assumed larger dimensions^ when regular armies were sent 
oat against the insurgents. First Apollonius, the governor 
of Judsa, took the field j bat he was defeated and fell in 
battle. Xext came Seron, governor of Coslesyria, who also 
was rented, near Bethhoron (166). Upon this Lysias, the 
regent to whom Antiochus IT., who was busied in the far 
east, had entrusted the government of Syria and the charge 
of his son. Antiochus Philopator, a minor, sent a strong 
force under the command of three generals. Approaching 
from the west, it was their design to advance separately 
upon Jerusalem, but Judas anticipated their plan and com- 
pelled them to quit the field (166). The regent now felt 
himself called on to interpose in person. Invading Judtea 
from the south, he encountered the Jews at Bethsur, who, 
however, offered an opposition that was not easily orercome ; 
he was prevented from resorting to the Last measures by 
the intelligence which reached him of the death of the 
king in Elymais (165), 

The withdrawal of Lysias secured the fulSIment of the 
desires of the defenders of the faith in so far as it now 
enabled them to restore the Jerusalem worsliip to its pre- 
vious conditipn. They lost no time in setting about the 
accomplishment of this. They were not successful indeed 
in wresting Acra from the possession of the Svriaus, hut 
they so occupied the garrison as to prevent it from inter- 
pth fering with the work of restoration. On 25th Kislev 165 
Ssb a ^® 7 /ay on which, three yeare before, «the abomina- 
t:on of desolation’* had been inaugurated, the first sacri- 
fice was offered on the new altar, and in commemoration 

0 this the fea-st of the dedication was thenceforth cele- 
brated. 

As it was easy to see that danger still impended,- the 
temple was put into a state of defence, as also was the 
t-^wn of Bethsur, where Lysias bad been checked. But the 
favourabxe moment presented by the change of soverei«m 
was inade use of for stiU bolder attempts. Scattered over 
the whole of southern Syria there were a number of Jewish 

1 jcalities on which the heathens now proceeded to wreak 
their vengeance.^ For the purpose of rescuing these 
oppressed coreugioinsts, and of bringing them In safety to 
.Jaf]:ea, the ilaccahees made a series of excursions, extend- 

Lebanon and Damascus, 
hands otherwise fully occupied, and perhaps 
K nou fed much disposed to continue the fight on behalf 
of he cul us ot Jupiter Capitolinus. Daily gainin- in 
hd lness, the Jews now took in hind also to kv re^lS 

o^Cri-n^S Lysias yielded to the" pre.°sare 

se^io^a"^terr n ao? f ^ determined to take 

^ out, beiiur short of 

'Mtii tiie temple garrison and the psoiff® at lamp in n 
with .hicr.t once lie 


! religious freedom of the Jews were to be maintained Tims Religious 
' the situation as it had existed before Antiochus IT. was freedom 
restored. Only no attempt was made to replace IMenelaus 
as high priest and ethnarch j this post was to be filled by • 
Alcimus, 

The concessions thus made by Lysias were iucvitablc ; 
and even King Demetrius L, son of Seleucus IT., who 
towards the end of 162 ascended the throne and caused 
both Lysias and his "ward to be put to death, had no 
thought of interfering with their religious freedom. But 
the 3Iaccahees desired something more than the siaim qjio 
ante ; after having done their duty they were disinclined 
I to retire in favour of Alcimus, whose sole claim lay in his The Has- 
j descent from the old heathcuishly -disposed high-priestly reoasaa 
family. Alcimus was compelled to invoke the assistance 
of the king, who caused him to be installed by BaccHdes. 

He was at once recognized by the scribes and Asidaeans, 
for whom, with religious liberty, everything they wished 
had been secured j the claims to supremacy made by the 
Easmonmans- were of no consequence to them. Doubtless 
the masses also would ultimately have quietly accepted 
Alcimus, who of course refrained from interfesrence with 
either law or^ worship, had he not abused the momentary 
power he derived from the presence of Bacchides to take a 
foolish revenge. But the consequence of Ids action was 
that, as soon as Baccliides had turned his back, Alcimus 
xvas compelled to follow him. For the purpose of restoring 
him a Syrian army once more invaded Judiea undei 
Kicanor (160), hut first at Kapharsalama and afterwards 
at Bethhoron was defeated by Judas and almost annihilated 
in the subsequent flight, Kicanor himself being among the 
slain (13th Adar=Kicanor’s day). Judas was now at the 
acme of his prosperity ; about this time he concluded his 
(profitless) treaty with the Homans. But disaster was 
impending. In the month of Kisan, barely a month after 
the defeat of K icanor, a new Syrian army under Bacchides 
entered J udrea from the north ; near Elasa, southward 
from Jerusalem, a decisive battle was fought which was 
lost by Judas, and in which he himself fell. 

The religious war properly so called had already been 
brought once for all to an end by the convention of Lysias. 

If the struggle continued to he carried on, it was not for 
the faith but for the supremacy, — ^less in the interests of War 
the community than in those of the Hasmomeans. After the 
the death of Judas the secular character which the conflict 
nad assumed ever since 162 continually became more con-™ 
spicuous. Jonathan Apphus fought for his house, and in 
doing so used thoroughly worldly means. The high-priest- 
nood, i.e.. the ethnarchy, was the goal of his ambition. So 
mng as Alcimus lived, it was far from his reach. Confined 
to the rocky fastnesses beside the Dead Sea, he had 
nothing for it but, surrounded by bis faithful followers, to 
wait for better times. But on the death of Alcimus (159) 
he ^ SjTians refrained from appointing a successor, to- 
necessity of always having to protect him with 
military force. During the interregnum of seven years 
which followed Jonathan again came more and more to 

-iT. T Bacchides concluded an armistice 

with Inra on the basis of the status quo (1 Macc. ix. 73). 

rom his residence at ilichmash Jonathan now exercised 
a de^cto authority over the entire nation. 

Thim, ^cordingly, Alexander Balas, a reputed son of 
Antiochus IT., rose against Demetrius, both rivals exerted 
themselves to secure the alliance of Jonathan, who did not 
fau to benefit by their competition. First of all, Demetrius 
lormaliy recognized him as prince of Judah; in consequence 
^ J Le removed to Jerusalem, and expelled the heathen 
and ^ Iieathenishly disposed, who continued to maintain a \ 
foohng only in Acra and Bethsur. Kext, Alexander Balas 
conferred on him the title of “high priest of the nation and 
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frionl of the kin^’* : m gratitude for\rhich .Tonatlnn went 
over to his Fjflc (ir)2). lie remutned lo^-al, although 
Dernctrhrs now tnadc larger offers ; he \r*is justified by 
the event, for Dexnetrias 1, hnd the worst of it and wa« 
riiin (J50). The victorious Bala? heaped honours upon 
Jonathan, who maintiined his fidelitr, and fought succcs'?- 
fullv in hi^ interests when in H? Demetrius IL, the son 
of Demetriu-* I-. challenged a conflict. The high priest 
unable indeed to prevent the downfall of Alexander in 
1 io ; but Dimetrius 1 J., won by pra-^jut®, far fromshowing 
any ho-tility, confirinCvd him in hb po-ition in consideration 
of a tribute of SOO talents. 

Jon'ithm Tins grateful to the king, a^ he showed by 
pdng with 3000 men to Ids aid agaiU'^t th»: insurgent 
Antr)ehcue=: But when the latter drev/ hack fn>m hw 
pnvmi'se to withdraw the carrb >n from Acm, he went o^cr 
to the side Tiypho, who had «et up a son of Alexander 
Bala'- /.^ntio-hn*') nr a rival In the war wWch lie now 
waged 05 f^elencid i-tra^*:rrH again -t Demetrius he '^nccceded 
ii suHrrng almost the whole (»f rule-tine. Meanwhile 
hb hrotlrT remained behind in JtiiKa, mn^^tcred 
the fnrfre - of nnd rc="umj<I with great cuerg>' the 

5rc.re of Acra* All tht» was done in the names of Antiochus 
and Tryjdto, but really of cour-f* in the int^niUs of the 
Jewr thcm*elr^s There were concluded aba treatic.*- with 
the Ibunan^ cnl Lacjd*Tmouianr, certainly not to tie 
n Ivnntaa^? of the HvTiin'. 

Trypho **'U:ght now fo j:ct rid of (ho man whom he him- 
f '-If had midc po pauerfitL lie trcichcrnuriy srireJ nud 
iiapri'on** I Jniifirinn in an 1 mcdiu.ted an atlark 

upiti the I*;ntb*rU*''' corintry. But on th*'* frontier f^tmou, 
tha K't t^mainmg p/m of met him in fnrc?. 

AU Tc7p!rj% to hrwk throuJi proved futile: after 

!>ki*'tinLr all Judai fr)in wc't to Fmth, uithoui bring able 
to gA clear of Simon, In at laA withdrew to Penca uith- 
out having acc'JrnpVtdiocl anything On the per on of 
Jtmalhan, whom he exm^ed to he executed, ha vented ih^ 
spleen he felt on the di-cavciy- tint the cause for which 
that prince lied fought was able to gain the victory even 
when deprived of hi*^ he!{>. .Simon in point of fact was 
Jortiriiaa*^ equal us a i?'»!dier and Ids 'superior as a ruler, 
lie Fccurcxl hi^ frontier by mc:in« of inrtre«=ei, made him- 
prif ma«ter of Acm (141b and understood how to' enable 
the ptople in time of pt'oee to reap the advantages thit 
re^nA fr.vm sncre^-'fnl vrar; agriculture, iudu?tn", and 
commerce (from the Inren of Jojqu) began to flourish 
vigi>rou-ly. In graceful recognition of hrs .services the 
high-priest hood and the cthnarchy ucre bestowed upon 
him a% hereditary po--e-=i*m'' b}' a fflemn as-enibly of the 
people, until a tniHwnrthy prophet should ari^e.** 

13. Xominolly the Scleuciclre ‘'till continued to pos'?c-« 
the Mizeniinty. Simon naturally had detached himself 
from Trypho and turned to Demetrius If., who confirmed 
him in In-j po-ition, remitted all arrearp of tribute, and 
waived his rights for the future (1 12). Tlie friendship of 
Demetrius IL and of his successor Antiochus Sidetes with 
Simon, however, lasted only as long ns Trypho^ still 
rjrniined in tlic way. But, he once removed, Sidctc*? 
oltcred his policy. He demanded of Simon the surrender 
of Joppa, Gaznni, and other towns, besides the citadel of 
Jem=ilem, as well a? pajonent of all tribute resting^ due. 
Tlic refuril of thc«e demands led to war, which in its 
earlier stages was carried on with .success, but the scales 
wereAamed after the murder of Simon when Sidetes in 
person took the field again?t John Hyreanus, Simon's son 
and *:ucces«or. Jerusalem capitulated ; in the negotiations 
for peace the .surrender of all the ertcrnal po«essiotis of 
the Jews was insisted upon ; the .suzerainty of tlie Syrians 
became once more a reality (135). But in 130 the power- 
ful Antiochus Sidetes fell in an expedition against the- 


Parthian'S, and the complication'? anew arising in reference 
to the succession to the Syrian throne placed^ Hyreanus in 
a posUiott to recover what be liad lost and to make new 
acquisitions. He subjugated Samaria and Idumjea, com- 
pelling the inhabitants of the latter to accept circumcision. 

Like his predecessors he too sought to secure the favour of 
the Romans, but derived no greater benefit from the effort 
than they had done. After a prosperous reign of thirty 
3 xars he died in 105. By Josephus he is repr^ented as a 
pattern of all that a pious prince ought to be; by the 
rabbins as representing o splendid high-priesthood. The 
darkne=f5 of the succeeding age lent a brighter colour to his 
image. 

The cxlcTual splendour of the Hasmonecan kingdom did 
not at once die away, — the downfall of the Selencida?, W'hich 
was it" negative condition, being also a slow affair. Judah 
Ari«tobulu?, the son of Hyreanus, who reigned for only one 
year, was the first to m^sumc the Greek title of royalty, 

Itunei was subdued by him, and circumcision forced upon 
the inhabitants. His brother Jonathan (Jaunosas) \iexande: 
Alexander (104—72), iu a series of continual war?, which 
were never very prosperou'^, ncvcrthclc'^s succeeded in 
adding the whole coast of Philistia (Gaza) as well as a 
great portion of Penea to his hereditaiy dominions^ Bnt 
the external etdargement of the structure was secured at 
the cost of its internal conslstencj*: 

From the time when Jonathan, the son of Mattathias, Pharisees 
b«a:an to cirry on the struggle, no longer for the cause of andS^- 
God but for hi? own interests the scribes and theAsidscans, 
a« w'e Jnve seen, had withdrawn themselves from the party 
t}f the Jlaccabccs. There can be no doubt that from their 
Kgnl standpoint they were perfectly right iu couteutiug 
llierasclvc:», as they did, with the attainment of religious 
libcrt%', and in accepting Alcimm?. The Hasmonteans had 
no hereditary right to the high-pricslhood, and their 
politics, which aimed at the cstablisliment of a national 
in oimrchj*, were contrary to the whole spirit and essence of 
the second theocracy. The presupposition of that theocraiy 
was foreiun domination ; in no other nay could its sacred 

clerical — character be maintained. God and the 

Itw could not hut bo forced into the background if a war- 
like kingdom, rotainiug indeed the forms of a hierocracy, 
but really violating its spirit at every point, should ever 
grow out of a mere pious community'. Above all, how 
could the scribes hope to retain their importance if temple 
and svna^omie were cast into the shade by pditics and clash 
of arms But under the first great Hasmomeaus the zealots 

for the law were unable to force their way to the front ; the 
enthusiVm of the people was too strong for them ; they had 
nothin^ for it but to keep themselves out of the cureent and 
refuse lo be swept along by it Even under Hyreanus 
however, they gained more prominence, and under Jaimrous 
their influence upon popular opinion was paramount For 
under the last-named the secularization of the Jnerocra^ 
na lou^r presented any attractive aspects; it was wholly 
repellent. It was looked upon as a revolting anomaly that 
tlie kin'^ who was usually in the field with his army, 
eliould once and asrain assnrao the sacred mantle in ordCT 
to perform the sacrihee on some high festival, and that Ins 
officers, profane persons as they were, shonld at the same 
time beholders of the highest spiritual offiew. The danger 
which in all this threatened "the idea of Judaism could 
not in these circamptanres escape the ' 

the common people; for this idea rvas God and the kir, 

not any earthly fatherland. The masses accordingly ringed 

t henUves with ever-growing unanimity on the side of the - 

I A ntunber of lialf-indepen.lent towns A^bT 

stblrts of dbpnte Ut«ecn the &elenc«la>, the .Nahatliieaw or Aw^ 

oc’pctL, and the Jciis. Tlie hactsmimd was occupied h> the. 

Parthian? and the Konjtns. 
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Pharisees {i.e., the party of the scribes) as against the 
Sadducees {i.e., the Hasmonaean party).^ 

On one occasion, when Alexander JannKus had refurned 
to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles, and was stand- 
ing in his priestly vestments before the altar to sacrifice, 
he was pelted by the assembled crowd of worshippers 
with citrons from the green branches they carried. By the 
cruelty with which he punished this insult he excited the 
populace to the highest pitch, and, when he lost his army 
in the disaster of Gadara, rebellion broke out. The 
Pharisees summoned the Syrian king Demetrius Euemrus ; 
Jannseus was worsted and fled into the desert. But, as he 
wandered in helplessness there, the patriotism of the people 
and sympathy for the heir of the Maccabees suddenly awoke; 
nature proved itself stronger than that consistency which 
in the cause of the Divine honour had not shrunk from 
treason. The insurgents for the most part went over to 
the side of the fugitive king; the others he ultimately 
overpowered after a struggle which lasted through several 
years, Demetrius having withdrawn his intervention. The 
vengeance which he took on the Pharisees was a bloody 
one ; their only escape was by voluntary exile. Thence- 
forward he had peace so far as they were concerned. His 
last years were occupied with the reacquisition of the con- 
quests which he had been compelled to yield to the Arabs 
during the civil war. He died in the field at the siege of 
Ragaba in Perrea (79). 

Under Queen Salome, his widow, matters were as if they 
had been specially arranged for the satisfaction of the 
Pharisees. The high-priesthood passed to Salome’s son 
Hyreanus 11. ; she herself was only queen. In the 
management of external affairs her authority was absolute 
(Ant, xiii. 16, 6) ; in home policy she permitted the scribes 
to wield a paramount influence. The common assertion 
indeed that the synedrium was at that time practically 
composed of scribes is inconsistent with the known facts 
of the case ; the s;piedrium at that time was a political 
and not a scholastic authority.* In its origin it was the 
municipal council of Jerusalem (so also the councils of 
provincial towns are called synedria, Mark. xiii. 9), but 
its authority extended over the entire Jewish community ; 
alongside of the elders of the city the ruling priests were 
those who had the greatest number of seats and votes. 
J ohn Hyreanus appears to have been the first to introduce 
some scribes into its composition ; it is possible that Salome 
may have increased their number, but even so. this high 
court was far from being changed into a college of scribes 
like that at Jamnia. If the domination of the Pharisees 
at this time is spoken of, the expression cannot be under- 
stood as meaning that they already held all the public 
offices, ^but only at most that the holders of those offices 
found it necessary to administer and to judge in their spirit 
to their fundamental principles, 
ftf IT of the Sadducees (consisting of the old 

Hie Sad- officers and officials, who were of priestly 

family indeed, but attached only slight importance to their 
priestly functions) at length lost all patience. Led by 
Arwtobulus, the second son of Jannmus, the leaders of the 
party came to the palace, and begged the queen to dismiss 
them from the court and to send them into the provinces. 


Iumrrec- 
tion of 
tlie Saf1 
dacccs. 


• \ 1 ““^® “separated,” and refers perhaps to the attitude of 

the mterral between 

TVY^ pnh (SnSoon/cojos) '.onies from PHS (SaSSo^/c 

'"Sher priesthood of Jemsalein (1 Kings ii’ 

nohihtj. The onginal character of the opposition, as it an^red 
thP changed entirely with the lapse of time, on acco^t^f 


There they were successful in securing possc.^sion of several 
fortresses^ in preparation for insurrection, a favourable 
opportunity for which they were watching. >Such an 
opportunity occurred, it seemed to Aristobulus, as his 
mother lay on her death-bed. The commandants of the 
fortresses were at his order.*;, and by their assistance an 
army also, with which he accordingly advanced upon 
Jerusalem, and, ou the death of Salome, made him.'ielf 
master of the situation (GO). Hyreanus was compelled to 
resign office. IVith this event the good understanding 
between the civil government and the Pharisees came to 
an end ; the old antagonisms became active once more, and 
now began to operate for the adiantago of a third party, 
the Idumman Antipater, Hyreanus’s confidential friend. Anti- 
After the latter, aided by Antipater, had at length with paten 
great difficulty got himself into a jiosition for asserting his 
rights against Aristobulus, the Pharisees could not do othcr- 
w^e than rank themselves upon his side, and the masses 
joined them against the usurper. With the help of the 
Nabatman monarch the effort to restore the elder brother 
to the supreme authority would doubllciss have succeefled 
had not the Romans procured relief for Arislobnlus, 
besieged as he was in Jerusalem (65), though without 
thereby recognizing his claims. Pomjiey continued to Pompey 
delay a decisiou on the controversy in 6i also when the 
rival claimants presented themselves before him at 
Damascus; he wished first to have the Nabatieans dis- 
posed of, and to have free access to them through Judma. 

This hesitation roused the suspicions of xlristubulus ; still 
he did not venture to take decisive action upon them. He 
closed the passes (to Mount Ephraim) against tl e Romans, 
but afterwards gave them up; he prepared Jerusalem for 
war, and then went in person to the Roman camp at 
Jericho, where he promised to open the gates of the city 
and also to pay a sum of money. But the Roman ambas- 
sadors found the gates barred, and had to return empty- 
handed. Aristobulus thereupon was arrested, and siege was 
laid to Jerusalem. The party of Hyreanus, as soon as it 
had gained the upper hand, surrendered the town ; but the 
supporters of Aristobulus took their stand in the temple, 
and ^defended it obstinately. In June 63 the place was 
carried by storm ; Pompey personally inspected the Holy 
of Holies, but otherwise spared the I'cligious feelings of 
the Jews. But he caused the chief promoters of the war 
to be executed, and carried Aristobulus and his family into 
captivity. He abolished the kingship, but restored the 
high-priestly dignity to Hyreanus. The territory was 
materially reduced in area, and made tributary to the 
Romans ; the city was occupied by a Roman garrison. 

I"!' Henceforward Roman intervention forms a constant Bomnn 
disturbing factor in Jewish history. The struggle between interven- 
the TPliarisees and the Sadducees continued indeed to be 
earned on, but only because tbe momentum of their old 
feud WM not yet exhausted. The Pharisees in a sense had 
been victorious. While the two brothers were pleading 
timir nval claims before Pompey, ambassadors from the 
Phansees had made their appearance in Damascus to 
petition for the abolition of tbe kingsbip ; this object bad 
iww to some extent been gained. Less ambiguous tban 
the victory of the Pharisees was the fall of the Sadducees, 
who in losing the sovereignty of the Jewish state lost all 
real importance. But the intervention of the foreign 
element exercised its most powerful infiuence upon the 
temper of the lower classes. Though in times of peace the 
masses stiU continued to accept the guidance of the rabbins, 
their patriotism instantly burst into Game as soon as a 
pretender to the throne,, belonging to the family of 

^ ^pxandrium,^ Corese (whcTice, according to TucTi, Isli-Karioth, 

Iscariot), and similar citadels ■which were at that time of great import* 
jnee for Palestine and Syria. 
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Aristobulns, appeared in Palestine, During the decennia 
which immediately followed, Jewish history was practically 
absorbed in rain attempts to restore the old Hasmonroan 
kingdom. Insurrections of steadily increasing dimensions 
were made in favour of Aristobulus, the representative of 
the national cause. For Hyreanus was not regarded as a 
Hasmonnean at all, but merely as the creature of Antipater 
and the Romans. First, in the year 57, Alexander the son 
of Aristobnlus broke into lebellion, then in 56 Aristobulns 
himself and his son Antigonus, and in 55 Alexander again. 
Aiitipater was never able to hold his own ; Roman inter- 
vention was in every case neccssaiy: The division of the 
Gabinlus Hasmonaean state into five “ aristocracies by Gabinius had 
no effect in diminishing the feeling of national unity 
cherished by the Jews of Palestine. Once again, after 
the battle of Carrlim, a rising took place, which Cassius 
speedily repressed. 

In 49 the great Roman civil war broke out; Cresar 
instigated Aristobnlus against Antipater, who in common 
with the whole East had espoused the cause of Pompey. 
But Aristobulus was poi'^oned by the opposite party while 
yet in Italy, and about the saine time liis son Alexander 
was also put to death at Antioch; thus the danger to 
Antipater passed away. After the battle of Pharsalus he 
went over to Csesaris side, and soon after rendered him an 
important service by helping him out of his difficulties at 
Alexandria. By this means he earned the good will of 
Ccesar towards the whole body of the .Tews, and secured 
. for him«^elf (or Hyreanus) a great extension of power and 
of territory. The five “synedria^or ** aristocracies of 
Gabinius were superseded, the most important conquests 
of the Hasinonceans restored, the walU of Jeru'^alem, which 
Pompey had razed, rebuilt. , t xi 

Siddu However indisputable the advantages conferred by the 
rule of Antipatcr, the Jews could not forget that the 
aristo* tdomrean, in name of Hyreanus the rightful heir of Uie 
ILasmonaeans, was in truth setting up an authority of ms 
own. The Sadducrean aristocracy in particular, winch 
formerly in the synedrium liad shared the supreme power 
with the high priest, endeavoured to restore reaVity once 
more to tlie nominal ascendency which still continued to 
he attributed to the ethnarchand the synedrium. ‘ NNhen 
the^ authorities (ol o' ri\€i) of the Jeus saw h^_^ 
power of Antipater and his sons was growing, their dis- 
position towards him became hostile ” (Jos., y 

3). They were specially jealous of the youthiiu Mer^, 
to whom Galilee had been entrusted by his father. Un 
account of the arbitrary execution of a r^ber cuiei 
Ezechia'5, who perhaps had originally been a Hasmonaean 
partisan, they summoned him before the synedrium, under 
the impression that it was not yet too late to remind him 
that he was after all but a servant. But the defiant 
demeanour of the culprit, and a threatening missive wmcii 
at the same time arrived from Sextus Caisar aemanmng 
his acquittal, rendered his judges speechless, nor did they 
regain their courage until they had heard the stinging 
reproaches of Sameas the scribe. Yet the aged Hyreanus, 
who did not comprehend the danger that was threatening 
himself, postponed judgment upon Herod, and gave him 
opportunity to withdraw. Having been appointed 
stratef^us of Cmlesyria by Sextus Caesar in tlie meanwhile, 
he soon afterwards appeared before Jerusalem at the head 
of an army, and the authorities were compelled to address 
themselves in a conciliatory manner to his father and to 
Phasael his brother in order to secure his withdraw^ 

The attempt to crush the serpent which had thus 
effected a lodgment in the Hasmonman ho^e came too 
Se The result of it simply was that the Herodinns had 
now the advantage of being able to distinguish between 
« evil counsellors.” From that moment 


the downfall of the Sadducaean notables was certain. It 
was of no avail to them that after the battle of Philippi 
(42) they accused Herod and Phasael (Antipater having 
been murdered in 43) before Antony of having been help- 
ful in every possible way to Cassius; Antony declared 
himself in the most decisive manner for the two brothers. 

In their despair, — for properly speaking they nere not 
national fanatics but only egoistic politicians, — they 
ultimately made common cause with Antigonns the son of 
Aristobulas, and threw themselves into the arms of the 
Partliians, perceiving the interests of the Romans and of 
Herod to be inseparable (40). Fortune at first seemed to 
have declared in favour of the pretender. The masses 
unanimously took his side ; Phasael committed suicide in 
prison ; with a single blow Herod was stripped of all his 
following and made a helpless fugitive. He took refuge 
in Rome, however, where he was named king of Judrea by 
the senate, and after a somewhat protracted war he finally, 
with the help of the legions of Sosius, made himself master 
of Jerusalem (37). The captive Antigonus was beheaded 
at Antioch. 

King Herod began his reign by reorganizing the syn- Herod's 
edrium ; he ordered the execution of forty-five of its noblest 
members, his most zealous opponents. These were 
Sadducaean notables who long bad headed the struggle 
against the Idumman interlopers. Having thus made part}-, 
away with the leaders of the Jerusalem aristocracy, he 
directed his efforts to the business of corrupting the rest. 

He appointed to the most important posts obscure iudiyi- 
diinLs, of priestly descent, from Babylon and Alexandria, 
and thus replaced with creatures of his own the old aristo- 
cracy. Nor did he rest content with this; in order to 
preclude the possibility of any independent authority ever 
arising alongside of his own, he abolished the life tenure of 
the high-priestly office, and brought it completely under the 
control of the secular power. By this means he sucewded 
in relegatingdhe Sadducecs to utter insignificance. Inej 
were driven out of their native sphere— the political— into 
the region of theoretical and ecclesiastical discussion, 
where they continued, but on quite unequal terms, their 
old dispute with the Pharisees. ^ xi_ -m • 

It™ during tUu purirf «t B««d’s 


1C w en<M; ?Tl 

Pharisees, strictly speaking, enjoyed their the syne 

sperity (Sameas andAbtaUon,HiIIel and Shamroai), in the^j^^^, 
s^nedriL they became so numerous as almost o equd 
tL priests and elders. Quite consistently 
principles they had abstained from taking any part in the 
■rind d»ft.l.ussl; to ll. “Blen» of •■‘tori 
State Their leaders had even counselled the fanatical 
defendei o Jerusalem to open the ptes to fe enemy ; 
for this service they were treated with the highest hononr 
He niade it part of his general policy to 
fjvimr the Pharisees (as also the sect of the Essenes, 
insi«nificant though it was), it being his purpose to 
Sict the national life again within those purely eccle- 
giastical channels of activity which it had abandoned since 
tlip "Maccabjeau wars However reckless his conduct ii. 
other respects, he was always scrupulously careful to awid 
wounding religious susceptibilities (Ant., xiv. 16, 3) 
althout'h the Pharisees might be quite please 
high-priesthood and the kingship were law 

nation^ feeling after it Imd 

Swig too ?U= “ 
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was endured by them as a matter of course. The Romans 
were regarded in quite a different light from that in which 
the Persians and the Greeks had been viewed, and Herod 
was only the client of the Romans. 

Herod'a His greatest danger seemed to arise from the still sur- 
ho^e viving members of the Hasmonsean familv, to whom, as is 
understood, the national hopes clung. In the course 
Tolicv. of earlier years of his reign he removed every one of 
them from his path, beginning with his youthful brother- 
in-law Aristobulus (3-5), after whom came his old patron 
Hyrcanus IL (-30), then ilariamne his wife (20), and finally 
his stepmother Alesandra (28), the daughter of Hyrcanus 
and the widow of Alexander Aristobuli. Subsequently, 
in 25, he caused Costobarus and the sons of Bab.is to be 
executed. While thus occupied with domestic affairs, 
Herod had constant trouble also in his external relations, 
and each new phase in his political position immediately 
made itself felt at home. In the first instance he had 
much to suffer from Cleopatra, who would willingly have 
seen Palestine reduced under Egyptian domination once 
more, and who actually succeeded in inducing Antony to 
take from Herod several fair and valuable provinces of his 
realm. Xext, his whole position was imperilled by the 
result of the battle of Actium j he had once more ranged 
himself upon the wrong side. But his tact did not fail 
him in winning Octavianus, as before it had made Antony 
his friend. In fact he reaped nothing but advantage from 
the great overturn which took place in Roman affairs ; it 
rid him of Cleopatra, a dangerous enemy, and gave him in 
the new imperator a much better master than before. 

During the following years he had leisure to carry out 
those splendid works of peace by which it was his aim to 
ingratiate himself with the emperor. He founded cities 
and harbours (Antipatris, Ctesarea), constructed roads, 
theatres, and temples, and subsidized far beyond his frontier 
aose of all works of public utility. He taxed the Jews heavily, 
his reign but in compensation promoted their material interests with 
energy and discretion, and built for them, from 20 or 19 
B.C. onwards, the temple at Jerusalem. To gain their 
sympathies he well knew to be impossible. Apart from 
the Roman legions at his back his authority had its main 
supports in his fortresses and in his system of espion- 
age. 

But jnst as the acme of his splendour had been reached, 
he himself became the instrument of a terrible vengeance 
for the crimes by which his previous years had been stained ; 
as executioner of all the Hasmonaeans, he wag now con- 
stmined to be the executioner of his own children also. 
His suspicious temper had been aroused against his now 
grown-up sons by Mariamne, whose claim through their 
mother to the throne were superior to his own ; his brother 
iheroras and his sister Salome made it their special 
business to fan his jealousy into flame. To show the two 
somewhat arrogant youths that the succession was not so 
abaolntely secure m their favour as they were supposing, 

son 5'^°/ lo Ws court Anlipater, the criM 

mencLhip, immediately began to carry on infamous in- 
trigues against his half brothers, in which Pheroras'and 
Salome unconscmusly pkyed into his hands. FoT yeTrs 

favouring and unfavourin<r cirmm- 
.tancea with his part, until at last, by the machinations of 
a Lacedemonian Eiirycles. who had been bribed Her^ 
was induced to condemn the sons of ilariamne at Bertas 
and c.au=te them to ba strangled (Samaria 7-6 n c ) 

oogoftcro-ardt a difference bet Jeon Anripatcr °nf klLe 

ed to the exposure of the former. Herod was comnelled 

fr/TS ^asnot spared the Low- 

- Ige tint he had murdered his children without a cauce 
His remorse threw him into a serious illness, in UiiS his 


strong constitution wrestled long with death. IVhile he lay 
at Jericho near his end he gave orders for the execution of 
Antipater also ; and to embitter the joy of the Jews at hi.<j 
removal he caused their eldere to be shut up together in the 
hippodrome at Jericho with the injunction to butcher them 
as soon as he breathed his last, that so there might be sorrow 
throughout the land. The latter order, however, was not 
carried out. 

His death (4 B.c.) gave the signal for an insurrection of 
small beginnings which gradually spread until it ultimately 
infected all the people ; it was repressed by Yams with 
great cnielty. Meanwhile Herod’s connexions were at 
Rome disputing about the inheritance. The deceased king His will, 
(who was survived by several children of various marriages) 
had made a will, which was substantially con firmed, by 
Augustus. By it his son Philip received the northern 
portion of the territory on the east of the Jordan along 
with the district of Paneas (Ciesarea Philippi) ; his thirty- 
seven years’ reign over this region was happy. Another 
son, Herod Antipas, obtained Galilee and Penra; he 
beautified his domains with architectural works (Sepphoris, 
Tiberias ; Livias, Machmrus), and succeeded by his fox-like 
policy in ingratiating himself with the emperors, particu- 
larly witli Tiberius, for that very cause, however, becoming 
odious to the Roman provincial officials. Tlie principal 
heir was Archelaus, to whom Jdumma, Judtea, and Atche- 
Samaritis were allotted ; Augustus at first refused him the 
title of king. Archelaus had experienced the greatest 
difficulty in carrying through his claims before the emperor* 
in face of the manifold oppositions of his enemies; the 
vengeance which he wreaked upon his subjects was so 
severe that in 6 a.d. a Jewish and Samaritan embassy be- 
sought the emperor for his deposition, Augustus assented, 
banishing Archelaus to Yienne, and putting in his place a 
Roman procurator. Thenceforward Judaea continued under Jn^'ea 
procurators, with the exception of a brief interval (41-44 
A.i.) during \rhich Herod Agrippa L united under Tib 
sway all the dominions of his grandfather.^ 

15. The termination of the vassal kingship resulted in Advan- 
manifest advantage to the Sadducees, The high priest 
and synedrium again acquired political importance ; they 
were the responsible representatives of the nation in 
presence of the suzerain power, and conceived themselves 
to be in some sort lords of land and people (John xi. 48). 

For the Pharisees the new state of affairs appears lo have 
been less satisfactory. That tlie Homans were much less 
oppressive to the Jews than the rulers of the house of 
Herod was a consideration of less importance to them than 
the^ fact that the heathen first unintentionally and then 
deliberately were guilty of the rudest outrages upon the 
law, outrages against which those sly half-Jews had well 
understood how to be on their guard. It was among the 
lower ranks of the people, however, that hatred to the 
Homans had its proper seat. On the basis of the views 
and tendencies which had long prevailed there, a new party 
w’as now formed, that of the Zealots, which did not, like^caJots. 
the Pharisees, aim merely at the fulfilment of all righteous- 
ness, ?.e., of the law, and leave everything else in the hands 
of God, but was determined to take an active part in bring- 

^ Agrippa was the grandson of 'Mariamnc through Arisfcobiilns. Cali- 
gula, whose friendship he had secured in Home, bestowed upon lum in 
3/ the dominions of Philip with the title of king, and aftem'ards tho 
^trarchy of Antipas, whom he deposed and banished to Lugdununi (39). 

CTaudius added the possessions of Archelaus. But the kingdom was 
taken away from his son Agrippa IT. (44), who, liowcver, after 
tne^ death of his uncle, Herod of Chalcis, obtained that principality fof _ 
which at a later period (52) the tetrarcliy of Philip was snhstituted. 
ms sister Berenice is known as the mistress of Titus ; another sistei 
Dm^lla was the wife of the procurator Felix. The descendants ot 
Mariamne through Alexander held for some time an Armenian princi- 
pality. 
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ing about tbs rciHzitioa of the kingdom of God 

A7i/,^ xi'iii. 1, 1). 

A5 lie tnnsjtion to the netr order of things ^ras going 
on, the census of Quirinius tO(»k place (6-7 ; it 

occasioned an imraen'Jc cTciternent, nbich, however, was 
successfully allayed. On the withdrau-Til of Quirinius 
Coponius remained behind as procurator of Jud^a; he 
v.as followel, under Angu^tu^ by Jfarcus Ambiviu.^ and 
Anniu< Rafu«! ; under Tiberiu®, by Valerius Grata's (15-26 
a-D ) and Pontius Pilatus (26-36 a tk): under Caligula, by 
^farcellu^ (36-37) and Marullu- (37-41 A.n.). The pro- 
curator? wtra ^ubonlinate to the imperial Icgati of Syria; 
the}* resided in Caesarea, and ri«:ited .TcruMlcm on special 
occasion «« only. Tiier had command of the militan-, and 
their chief business the ni lintenance of the peace and 
the care of the revenue, Tluy intere-ted them'^elve'5 in 
affairs of religion only in ha far these had a political 
side ; the temple citadel Antonia wa« constantly girrisonci 
with a coborr. The adm’ni'-tration of j«-tice appears to 
have been left to a very con^-idcrable extent In the hands 
of the «iyncdrium, but it wa= not allowed to give effect to 
any capit al «:ntcncff. At the head of the native authorities 
stool at this time not so much tha actual high prie t as 
the collega of the chief pricd«. The actual office of high 
priest had its political imijortanca in cim^cquenca of 
tha frequency with which {t-> Iioldcr? were chancel ; thus, 
for example. Anna? li id more indncnce than Caiapha-. 

The principle of interfering as little po--ible with the 
religious liberty of the .Tew4> was rudely a*‘^ailcd by the 
crnpiror CaiU'*, who, like a Fccond Antiochii-, after various 
minor vexations gave orJers that his image should ba set 
np in the temple of -Tcnujaleni cs in others ebewhere. It 
wa~ entirely through the courage acd 'tact of the S} rian 
governor R Pelrouius that the cxe^'ution of thC'C orders 
was t^mpirtrily puit[unel until the emperor wa-s induced 
}>y Agrippa I. to withdraw them. Coins so'^n afterwards 
diei. and und*-r the nilc of Agrippa I., to whom the govern- 
ment of the entire kingdom of his grandfather was com- 
mitted by Claudius, the Jews enjoye 1 much prosperity ; in 
every respect the king was all they could wirii. This ven* 
prosp 2 rity «cetns, howevrr, to have cau*^‘-d them fresh 
danger. For it made them fcul the government by proca- 
• rator% which was resumed after the death of Agrippa L, 
1 1 be part icularly hard to bear, whatever the individual 
characters of these might be. They were Cuspius Fadus 
(from 4 f, under whom Theuda-), Tiberius Alexander (the 
llomanircd nephew of Philo, till 48), Cnmanus (48-52, 
under whom the volcano already began to give dangerous 
signs of activity), and Felix (52-60). Felix, who has^ the 
honour to ba pclloried in the pages of Tacitus, contrived 
to make the d'speace permanent. The influence of the 
two older parties, both of which were equally interested in 
the maintenance of the existing order, and in that interest 
were being drawn nearer to each other, diminishel day by 
day. The masses broke loose completely from the authority 
of "the scribes ; the ruling nobility adapted itself better to 
the times ; under the circumstances which then prevailed, 
it is not enrprising that they became thoroughly secular 
and did not shrink from the employment of directly im- 
moral means for the attainment of their ends. The zealots 
became the dominant party. It was a combination of 
noble and base elements ; saperatitious enthusiast*! (Acts 
xxL 33) and political assassins, the so-called sicarii, were 
conjoined vdthhoncst but fanatical patriots. Felix favoured 
the sicarii in order that he might utilize them; against the 
others hi^ hostilitv raged with indiscriminating cruelty, yet 
withoat being able to'check them. The anarchy which he 
left behind him as a legaev was beyond the control of his 
able successor Porcius Fe?tus (00-62), and the last two 
procurators, Albinus (62-64) and Gessius Floms, acted as 


if it had been their special business to encourace and pro- 
mote it. All the bonds of social order were dissolved ; no 
property was secure ; the assassins alone prospered, and the 
procurators went shares with them in the profits 

It was inevitable that deep rcieutment against the 
Romans sliould be felt in every honest heart. At la^t it fe^oicr 
found expression. Durinij his visit to Jerusalem in 3Iav 

- - th*ir 


gore-n- 

ineiit- 


pjv-c- 


, 66 Floras laid hands upon the temple treasure; the Jews 
j allowed themselves to go so far a« to make a joke about it. 

* which he avenged by ^ving over a portion of the city to 
be plundered, and crucifying a number of the inhabitant*. 

I He next insisted upon their kisring the rod, ordering that 
j a body of troops which was approaching should be met 
j and welcomed. At the persuasion of their leaders the 
' Jews forced themselves even to this: but a constant suc- 
! cession of fresh insults and cruelties followed, till patience 
was quite exhausted at locjt, and in a violent street fight 
the Romans were so handled that the procurator withdrew 
from the town, leaving only the cohort in Antonia. Once 
again wa« an attempt at pacification made by Agrippa II., 

) v.ho hoFlencd from Alexandria with this purpose, but the 
, Jews could not bring themselves to make submission to 
Ge«sius riorus. It so happened that at this juncture the 
^ fortress of 3Ia*ada on the Dead Sea fell into the hands of 
« tlie Zealots ; the courage of the party of action rose, and at 
f the instance of the hot-headed Eleazar the son of Ananias, 

' a man. still young, of highest priestly family, the sacrifice 
on bcbalf of the emparor was discontinued, f a, revolt was 
declarcd. But the native authorities continued closed 
to a war. At their request King *\grippa sent soldiers to 
Jerusalem ; at fir^t they appeared to have some effect, but 
ultimately they were glad to make their escape in safety 
^ from the city. The cohort in Antonia was in like manner 

* unable to hold its own ; freedom was given it to withdraw ; 

, but, contrazT to the terms of capitulation, it was put to the 
I sword. The w'ar party now signalized its triumph over all 

elements of opposition from within by the murder of the 
I high priest Ananias. 

j A triumph was* gained al*o over the outer foe. The 
Svrian legate, Ce=tius Gallu*, appeared before Jerusalem 
' in the autumn of 66, but after a short period raided the 
sic^; his deliberate withdrawal was changed into a preci- 
idtate fliuht in an attack made by the Jews at Bethhoron. 

■ llic revolt now spread irresistibly through all ranks and 
! classes of the population, and the aristocracy found it 
i cxi>edicnt itself to assume the leadership. An autonomous 
; government was oi^nized, with the noblest memhere of 
j the community at its head; of these the most important 

was the high priest Ananus. ^ t n t • 

Aleanwhile JTero entrusted the conduct cf the Jewish 
war to Vespasian, his best general In the ^nng of 6< 
he be'nn his task in Galilee, where the historian Joaephus 
had command of the insurgents, ^e Jews entirely dis- 
"trusted him and he them; in a short time the Romans 
! were mastets of Galile^ otdya P^oes hMms 

! out against them. Josephns was besieged in GJil 

and taken prisoner-, the other places also were nnable to 
I hold ont long. Such of the champions of freedom m 
i Galilee as escaped betook themselves to J emsalem : amongst 

* these -was the Zealot leader John of Giscala. 

told the story of their misfortunes, of which they laid the 
blame upon Josephus, and upon the aristocratic gove^en 
S haviL no heart for the common canse and h^jingan^^ 
treacheiy^ for their motto. Tlie Zealots L. 

at the o^rthrow of the existing government, but to, 
bravely withstood them, and pr^ed so hard on tg tb^t 
thev summoned the Idumsans into ^be *1^ 

Th^e hononiable fanatics _epA 

soo7as they had discovered that they were bemg i^ed 
for sinister designs; hut in the meanwhile thej ha 
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accomplisTied the work of the Zealots. The old magistracy 
of Jerusalem was destroyed, Ananus with the heads of the 
aristocracy aud very many other respectable citizens put 
to death. The radicals, for the most part not natives of 
the city, came into power; John of Giscala at their head 
tyrannized over the inhabitants. 

IVhile these events were taking place in Jerusalem, 
Ts'pasian had subdued the whole country, with the excep- 
tion of one or two fortresses. But as he was setting about 
the siege of the capital, tidings arrived of the death of 
Ifero, and the offensive was discontinued. For almost 
two years (June 68 to April 70), with a short break, war 
v;as suspended. lYhen Vespasian at the end of this period 
became emperor, he entrusted to Titus the task of reducing 
Jerusalem. There in the interval the internal struggle 
had been going on, even after the radicals had gained the 
mastery. As a counte^oise to John of Giscala the citizens 
had received the guerilla captain Simon bar Giora into 
the city; the two were now at feud with each other, 
but were alike in their rapacity towards the citizens. John 
occupied the temple, Simon the upper city lyin^' over 
against it on^the west. For a short time a third entered 
into competition with the two rivals, a certain Eleazar 
who had separated from John and established himself in 
the inner temple. But Just as Titus was beginning the 
siege (Easter, 70) John contrived to get rid of this inter- 
loper, 

Titus attacked from the north. After the lower city 
had fallen into his hands, he raised banks with a view to 
the storm of the temple and the upper city. But the 
defendera, who were now united in a common cause, 
taught him by their vigorous resistance that his object was 
not to be so quickly ^ined. He therefore determined to 
reduce them by famine, and for this end completely sur- 
rounded the city with a strong wall. In the beginning of 
July he renewed the attack, which he directed in the first 
instance against the temple. The tower of Antonia fell 
on the 5th. but the temple continued to be held notwith- 
standing ; until the 1 / th the daily sacrifice continued to 
bs offered. The Homans succeeded in gaining the outer 
court in August only. To drive them out, the Jews in the 
night of August 10-11 made a sortie, but were compelled 
to retire, the enemy forcing their way behind them into the 
inner court. A legionary flung a firebrand into an annexe 
of the temple, and soon the whole structure was in flames. 
A terrible slaughter of the defenders ensued, but John with 
a determined band succeeded in cutting his way out, and 
by means of the bridge over the Tyropceon valley made 
Ins e'cips into the upper city. 

Ko attack had as yet been directed against this quarter ; 
but famine was working terrible ravages a^aong the crowded 
popuLation. Those in command, however, refused to 
^pitulate unless freedom to withdraw along with their 

HthheW These terms being 

of S P ’ ^ preparations on the part 

of the Eomans, took place. The resistance was feeble - the 

■^nr JoW defended at all; Simon bar Giora 

Sttf tWr personal 

Are and slangter rof" 

also some were put to death • the 

The cit? 4 M 

w,a3 left behind in charge. Tituftook v “ ? 
for his triumphal procession Simon bar GiSa and ^ 0 !^? 

tSpl- for’'s™e ttoe T 
-re than one blood, l^We t 


rebellion was completely stifled. It did not come wholly Knd of 
to an end until the fall of Masada (April 73). tbe re- 

16. Even now Palestine continued for a while to be the 
centre of Jewish life, but only in order to prepare the way 
for its transition into thoroughly cosmopolitan forms. The 
development of thought sustained no break on account of 
the sad events which had taken place, hut was only directed 
once more in a consistent manner towards these objecl.s 
which had been set before it from the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile. On the ruins of the city and of the temple 
the Pharisaic J udaism which rests upon the law and the 
school celebrated its triumph. National fanaticism indeed The 
was not yet extinguished, but it burnt itself completely out iJ'H'ins 
in the vigorous insurrection led by Simeon bar Koziba 
(B^ Cochebas, 132-135). Tliat a conspicuous rabbin. 
Akiba, should have taken part in it, and have recognized 
in Simeon the Messiah, was an inconsistency on his part 
which redounds to his honour. 

Inasmuch as the power of the rabbins did not depend 
upon the political or hierarchical forms of the old common- 
wealth, it survived the fall of the latter. Out of nhat 
hitherto had been a purely moral influence something of 
an official position now grew. They formed themselves 
into a college which regarded itself as a continuation of the 
old sjTiedriam, and which carried forward its name. At 
first its seat was at Jamnin, but it soon removed to Galilee, 
and rcmained longest at Tiberias. Tlie pu-esidency was 
hereditary in the family of Hillel, with the last descendants 
of whom the court itself came to au cnd.^ The respect in 
which the ^nedrial president was held rapidly increased ; 
like Christian patriarchs under Mahometan rule, he was also 
recognized by the imperial government as the municipal 
head of the Jews of Palestine, and bore the secular title of 
the old high priests (nasi, ethnarch, patriarch). Under 
him the Palestinian Jews continued to form a kind of state 
within a state until the 5th century. From the non- 
Palestinian Jews he received offerings of money. (Comp. 
Gothofredus on Cod. Theod., xvi. 8, “De Judmis”; and 
Jlorinus, Exer. JBibl, ii., exerc. 3, 4.) 

The task of the rabbins was so to reorganize Judaism Their 
under the new circumstances that it could continue to assert 
its distinctive character. IVhat of external consistency 
had been lost through the extinction of the ancient com- 
monwealth required to be compensated for by an inner 
centralization proportionally stronger. The separation 
from everything heathenish became more pronounced than 
before ; the r^e of the Greek language was of necessity still 
perinitted, hut at least the Septuagint was set aside by 
Aquila {Cod. Justiman., Nov. 146) inasmuch as it had 
non become the Christian Bible. For to this iJeriod also 
belongs the definitive separation between the sj'nagngne 
and the church ; henceforward Christianity could no longer 
figure as a Jewish sect. Intensified exclusiveness was 
accompanied by increased internal stringency. M^haf at 
an earlier period had still remained to some extent fluid 
now became rigidly fixed ; for example, an authentic text 
of the canon was now established, and at the same time the 
dfetinefion between canon and apocrypha sharply drawn. 

The old tendency of the scribes to leave as little as possible 
free to the individual conscience, but to bring everything 
within the scope of positive ordinance, now celehnited its 
^eatest triumphs.^ It was only an apparent movement in 
the direction of liberty, if regulations which had become 
qiute impossible were now modified or cancelled. The most 
influential of the rabbins were indeed the least solicitous 
about the maiutenauce of what was old, and had no hesita* 

^ The following is the genealogj- of the first Kasi Gam.'ilieUt" 

Simem (Jo3., PVf,, 38) hen Gamaliel (Acts t. 34. xxii. 3) hen Simeon 
ben Hillel. The name Gamaliel was that which occurred most 
frequently among the patriarchs ; see Cotf. 37j«rf., xvi. 8, 22. 
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tioii in introducing numerous and thorough-going innova- 
tions ; but the conservatives R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus and R. 
Ishmael ben Elisha were iu truth more liberal-miuded than 
the leaders of the party of progress, notably than R. Akiba. 
Even the Ultramontanes have never hesitated at departures 
from the usage of the ancient and mediaeval church ; and 
the Pharisaic rabbins were guided in their innovations by 
liberal principles no more than they- The object of the new 
detetrainations was simply to widen the domain of the law 
iu a consistent manner, to bring the individual entirely 
under the iron rule of system. But the Jewish communi- 
ties gave willing obedience to the hierarchy of the labbins ; 
Judaism had to be maintained, cost -what it might. That 
the means employed were well adapted to the purpose of 
maintaining the Jews as a firmly compacted religious com- 
munity even after all bonds of nationality had fallen away 
cannot be doubted. But whether the attainment of this 
purpose by incredible exertion was a real blessing to them- 
selves and the world may very well be disputed. 

Mislina 0ns consequence of the process of intellectual isolation 
and and of the effort to shape everything in accordance with 
Talmud, doctiines was the systematiza- 

tion and codification of juristic and ritual tradition, a work 
with which a beginning was made in the century following 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Towards the end of the 2d 
century the Pharisaic doctrine of Hillel as it had been 
further matured by Akiba was codified and elevated to the 
position of statute law by the patriarch Rabban Judah the 
Holy (ilishna).! But this was only the first stage in the 
process of systematizing and fixing tradition. The Mishna 
became itself the object of rabbinical comment and supple- 
ment; the Tannaim, whose work was registered iu the 
Mathnetha plishna, Scurcpwcris^doctrine), were followed 
by the Amoraim, whose work in turn took permanent shape 
iu the Gemara (= doctrine). The Palestinian Gemara was 
reduced to writing in perhaps the 4th or 5th century; 
unfortunately it has been preserved to us only in part, but 
appears to have reached the Middle Ages in a peifect state 
^ (comp, SchiUer-Sziuessy in the Academy, 1878, p. 170 

Even thus the process which issued in the production of 
the Talmud was not yet completed ; the Babylonian 
Amoraim carried it forward for some time longer, until at 
last at tbe rise of Islam the Babylonian Gemara was also 
wTitten down. 

Jewish In the 5th century Palestine ceased to be the centre of 
schools Judaism. Several circumstances conspired to bring tos 
in Baby- about. The position of the Jews in the Roman empirerhad 
loma. changed for the W'orse with the elevation of Christianity 
to be the religion of the state ; the large autonomy which 
until then they had enjoyed in Palestine was now restricted ; 
above all, the family of the patriarchy which had 
form a veritable dynasty, became extinct,^ But this did 
not make an end of what maybe caUed the Jewish church- 
state ; henceforward it had its home in Babylonia. 
the period of the exile, a numerous and coherent body of 
Jews had continued to subsist there ; the Parthians and 
Sassanidm granted them self-government; at their head 
was a native prince (Resh Galutha, — can be clearly traced 
from 2d century a.d. onwards) who, when the Palestinian 
patriarchate came to an end, was left without a rival. This 


* The Mishna succeeded almost, but not quite, in completely 
away with all conflicting tendendes. At first the heterodox tiadiUou 
of that time was also committed to writing (R. Ishmael ben Ehsha) ana 
so liaudcd down,~in various forms (collection of the Baraitlias 
of old precepts which had not been received into the aiishna, in tlie 
Toscphthal. Kor did the active opposition altogether die out eien at 
a later period ; under favouring circumstances it awoke to 

fodder of Abou ben David, lived in Babjlonia 

m the middle of the 8th century. „ . 

2 Comp Gothofredus on Cod r/iC(K 7 ., xm. 8, -29, ad voc. post 

excessum x*‘^friarcharum.* 


remarkable relic of a Jewish commonwealth continued ta 
exist until the time of the Abassides.^ Even as early as 
the beginning of the 3d century A.n. certain rabbins, 
at their head Abba Areka (Rab) had migrated from 
Palestine and founded a settlement for learning in the law 
in Babylonia. The schools there (at Pumbeditha, Sora, 
Ifahardea) prospered greatly, vied with those of Palestine, 
and continued to exist after the cessation of the latter, when 
the patriarchate became extinct ; thus they had the last 
word in the settlement of doctrine. 

Alongside of the settlement of tradition went another 
task, that of fixing the letters of the consonantal text ol 
the Bible (by the Massoia), its vowel pronunciation (by Jlatsonu 
the punctuation), and its translation into the Aramaic 
vernacular (Targum). Here also the Babylonians came Taigums. 
after the Palestinians, yet of this sort of eru^tiou Palestine 
continued to be the headquarters even after the 5th centur}^ 

With this task, — that of attaining to the greatest possible 
conformity to the letter and of continuing therein, — the 
inner development of Jewish thought came ro an end.*^ 

The later Hebrew literature, which does not fall to be 
considered here, contributed very few new elements, in 
so far as an intellectual life existed at all among the Jews 
of the Middle Ages, it was not a grouth of native soil but 
proceeded from the Mahometan or Latin culture of indi- 
viduals. The KabbMa at most, and even it hardly with 
justice, can be regarded as having been a genuine product 
of Judaism. It originated in Palestine, and subsequently 
flourished chiefly in the later Middle Ages in Spain, and, 
like all other methodized nonsense, had strong attractions 


for Christian scholars. 

17. Something still remains to be said with reference The dU- 
to the diaspora. We have seen how it began ; in spite of peision, 
Josephus (Ant, xi. 5, 2), it is to be carried back not to the 
Assyrian but merely to the Babylonian captivity , it was 
not composed of Israelites, but solely of citizens of the 
southern kingdom. It received its gieatest impulse Irom 
Alexander, and then afterwards from Cffisar. In the 
Gneco-Roman period Jerusalem at the time of the great 
festival presented the aiqiearance of a veritable Babel 
(Acts ii. 9-11); with the Jews themselves were mingled 
the pioselytes (Acts ii. 11), for even already that religion 
was gaining considerable conquests among the heathen , as 
King Aerrippa I writes to the emperor Caius (Philo, 
Legatad Gaium, sec. 36), “Jerusalem is the metropolis 
not only of Judiea but of very many lands,^ on account of 
the colonies \^hich on various occasions (c:rt icaipm) it lias 
sent out into the adjoining countries of Eg}T;)t, Phoenicia, 

Syria, and Coelesyria, and into the moie remote Pampliyha, 

Cilicia, the greater part of Asia Minor as far as to Miynia 
and the remotest parts of Pontus ; likewise into Europe, 
—Thessaly, Boeotia, ilacedonia, iEtolia, Attica, Argos, 
Corinth, most parts (and these the fairest) of the Peloptn- 
nesus Xor are the Jewish settlements confined to the 
mainland only; they are found also in the more iinpoi taut 
islands, Eubcea, Cyprus, Crete. I do not insist on the 
?ouStries beyond the Euphmtes, for nith few excep ions 
all of them, Babylon and the fertile regions around it, Lave 
Jewish inhabitants.” In the west of Europe also they 
were not wanting ; many thousands of them lived m Rome 
In those cities where they were at ^ 
dxxrmcr the imperial period formed separate » 

SSephus has preserved a great variety ^f docume^^ 
which the Roman authorities recognize their «S*ds and 
Ses (especially as regards the Sabbath rest and he 

i SlUTfeslLM. °0f 8r..Wti.p.rt.mo. '... to 

"syee ^^oldclce. Tabari, 6S, 118 , an,l Kromar, CuUurgcsAWc ,I« 
logic, Leip^ic 1880. 
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community in Alexandria , according to Philo a million of 
Jev .3 had their residence there, under an ethnarch for 
whom a gero'^ia was afterwards substituted by^ Augustus 
(Tn riac., secs. 6, 10). The extent to which this diaspora 
was helpful in the diffusion of Chri'^tianity, the manner in 
which the mission of the apostles everywhere attached itself 
t j the sjTiazo'^ues and pmseuchai, is well known from the 
J^ew Testam^t. That the Christhns of the 1st century 
had much to suffer along with the Jews is also a familiar 
fact. For at tliis period, in other respects more favourable 
to them than any other hid previously been, the Jew^s^had 
orcasionally to endure persecution. The emperors, taking 
umbrage at their intrusiveness, more than once banished 
them from Pome (Acts x\iii. 2). The good will of the 
nati\e population they never secured; they were most 
hated in Egypt and Syria, where they were strongest.^ 1 
The position of the Jews in the Koman empire was 
naturally not improved by the great risings under Isero, 
Tuajan (in Gyrene, Cyprus, llesopotamia), and Hadrian. 
The Ei't. strictly so called, became more and more their 
proper himc. The Christianizition of the empire helped 
still further in a very special way to detach them from the 
IVeatern world.- They sided with the Per&ians against the 
Byzantines ; in the yeir 614 they were even put in posses- 
sion of Jerusalem by Chosroes, but were not long able to 
hold their own against Heraclius.^ With Islam also they 
found themselves in greater S)'mpathy than with Chris- 
tianity, although they were cruelly treated by Mahomet 
in Arabia, and driven by Omar out of the Hejaz, and not- 
withstanding the facts that they were as matter of course 
excluded from citizenship, and that they were held by 
Jlosletna as a whole in greater contempt than the 
Chriatiaus. They throve especially well on what may be 
called the biidge between East and West, in Mauretania 
II ml Spain, where they were the intellectual intermediaries 
betvi cen the Arab and the Latin culture. In the Sephardim 
and A«hlceuiziin the distinction between the subtler Oriental 
and the more conservative Western Jews has maintained 
it-elf in Europe also. From the Sth century onwards 
Judaism put forth a remarkable side shoot in the Khazars 
on the Volga ; if legend is to be believed, but little was 
required at one time to have induced the llnsslans to accept 
the Jsv\i4i rather than the Cluistian faitlu 

In the West the equal civil rights which Caracalla had 


eVnp P* hi.rer, (1P74), see. 31. The place 

t*k. *. til. Jex.i'sli clement in the Morld of that time i<s bnlliaiitU cet 
f >-tli b Mo'nm*eu in hi-> IltsCvri/ of Roin>’ (bk v. ch ii.; Eng. tr. iv, 
1 > .' ^5 , ISOO; — “ IIo*v numennu,e\en in Rome the Jcni^h popu- 

li* Ji’ 'ilrr''(lj Ir'fore t'ai-ar’s time, and how closely at the same 
ti I *h .K>\s fven then k*pt togi ther as fellow -countn men, is shown 
1 > t n marine f .an author rf tins perifwl, tb.at it was dangerous foi a 
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t ... At thn p» n<vl too 1 e encounter the itcculiar antipathy of 
th O itaKtor. jdstl. ssothorovghlj Oriental rare .and their foreign 
Oj 1 • - il cj »r n-. Tins Jiidai>ai, eltiiough not the inO't pleasing 
’* 1 1' f r o '1 .re pbasin^ picture of the mivtnrc of nations whirh 
1 ^ p'- ,ai n V. j 'r/Tthe’ pa hi'toncal element dc\ eloping itsell 
1 1 ‘'' ''■'I cair/ of tiling-, . . . which Cn-ar jnst like his pre 

.' '^1 !-•> fir as pusMble. . . . TiiCt did not of 
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conferred on all free inhabitants of the empiie came to an 
end, so far as the Jews were concerned, in the time of 
Constantine. The state then became the secular arm of 
the church, and took action, though with less severity, 
against Jews just as against heretics and pagans. _ As early 
as the year 315, Constantine made conversion from 
Christianity to Judaism a penal offence, and prohibited 
Jews, on pain of death, from circumcising their Christian 
slaves. These laws were le enacted and made more severe 
by Constantins, who attached the penalty of death to 
marriages between Jews and Christians. Theodosius L and 
Honorins, indeed, by strictly prohibiting the destruction 
of synagogues, and by maintaining the old regulation that 
a Jew was not to be summoned before a court of justice on 
the Sabbath day, put a check upon the militant zeal of 
the church by which even Chrysostom, for example, allow ed 
himself to be carried away at Antioch. But Honorius 
rendered them ineligible for civil or military service, leaving 
open to them only the bar and the decurionate, the latter 
being a 'privilegiv.m. odiosum. Their liberty to try cases 
by their own law was curtailed; cases between Jews and 
Christians were to he tried by Christian judges only. 
Theodosius EE. prohibited them from building new sjna- 
gogues, and anew enforced their disability for all state 
employments, llilost hostile of all was the orthodox 
Justinian, who, however, was still more seveie against 
Pagans and Samaritans.*^ He harassed the Jews with a 
law enjoining them to observe Easter on the same day as 
the Christians, a law which it w’as of coarse found 
impossible to carry out.® 

In the Germanic states which arose upon the ruins of 
the Roman empire, the Jews did not fare badly on the 
whole. It was only in cases where the state was dominated 
by tbe Catholic Church, as, for example, among the Spanish 
Yibigoths, that they were cruelly oppressed; among the 
Arian Ostrogoths, on the' other hand, they had nothing to 
complain of. One thing in their favour was the Germanic 
jirinciple that the law to be applied depended not on the 
land but on the nationality, as now in the east Europeans 
are judged by the consuls according to the law of their 
respective nations. The autonomy of the Jewish com- 
munities, which Imd been curtailed by the later emperors, 
was now enlarged once more under the laxer political and 
legal conditions. The Jews fared remarkably well under 
the Frankish monarchy ; the Carolingians helped them in 
every possible way, making no account of the complaints 
of the bishops. Iliey were allowed to hold 2 U'operty in 
land, but showed no eagerness for it ; leaving agriculture to 
the Germans, they devoted themselvea to trade. The market 
was coraiiletely in their hands; as a specially lucrative 
branch of commerce they still carried on the traffic in 
slaves which had engaged them even in ancient times.® 
Meanwhile the church was not remiss in seeking con- 
stantlj* lepeated re-enactment^» of the old imperial laws, in 
the framing of which she had had paramount influence, 
and which she now incorporated with lier own canon law.' 
Gradually she succeeded in attaining her object In the 
later Middle Ages the jiosition of the Jews in the Christian 
society deteriorated. Intercourse w ith them w*as shunned ; 


** Qy?. Tlifnd., ^vi. 8 : “ De JudicLi, Coelicolis, etPannritanis”; CM 
Just 9: “De .Jiiil.i iset CobIicoIis.” With regal'd to these co 
«co Gothofredns on CoJ Tl'ctA,, x\i S, 9, and al*-o J. Rcmij'* 
“LVIier die Gottc-nirchtigeii Iwi Juicual,’’ iu the Cointn Plilo’- 
Iton. Til aicouiiisni, 1877, p. 163. ® Gibbon, ch xlm- 

® Agob-'nlns Lngluncnsis, iJe hioolaitia Jiidsionm, Tjc Jt'Jatcis 
si'ji' fsOlxo ii>jvs Agobml was no superstitious fanatic, but oiic^of 

tlu utightitst and most enhahlpncd ccclt«ia«tics of the Middle 
' Cor'pare Dcoitt i., dist iii, c 3; Diyr. h., cani. 2J, 
c. 9, rails 2S a”- 1* 19-12 ; Deer, iu., <lc couiccr., dist. ‘j- 

T) tret'll Greg 5, C ('• De .ludi-i', f^atraccnis, ct coruni scriis )» •*• 
, !'», 18 *, Ei.tra\. vsx .u\in r>, 2. 
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thdr isolation from b3ing \oluntaiy became compulsory*; j 
from the 13tli centurj* om^ard^ they were obliged to w-ear, > 
Bs a distinctive mark (more nece-sary* in the Ea«t tbao in 
ibc Vest), a round or square jelloiv badge on ibeir b easL^ 
The difference of religion elicited a welbmarked religious 
hat- tvitb oft repeated deadly outbreak's, c'qiecially during 
the period of the cru‘saiv^. and aftertrard« uhen the Black 
Death was raging (1345-50) Practical consequences like 1 
the <2 the church of course did not countenance ; the popes 
set themselves again-t persecutions of the Jews,* but with | 
imperfect fucce-^^. The popular aversion rested by no \ 
m^iis cxclU'hely uu religious considerations; worldly* 
mother wercal'^o present Tlie Jews of tbit peri^xl liad 
in a ‘•‘ill higher degree than niw the control of financial i 
affair^in their hand*^; and they u«cd it without ‘scrujJc, ^ 
The church herself had unintijiitionalh giicn them a i 
monopoly of the moa y market, Ly forbidding Christians \ 
to take intcrc^t,^ In thw way the Jen^ became rich 
indeed, b it at the *nmc time ri idc thcm-'Clves still more * 
repugnant to the Christian popiUti^n than they prcNiousIy j 
were bj rca"'>n of their rcH^iun. * j 

Hi^ung. accorJing to th^ htcr nirdi**-val ‘•yvt/>m, no , 
rights in the Chri^tim state, tb^ Jcw= wtre tolerated only 
in those terri^oriw- where the sovereign in the e^erchc of ^ 
frjc fivourarcordcl them pr*!!* ciioii. Tins j)rott.ction wn-> i 
gra'jti.d them in m^iny quart(r% but ne%tr for nothing; 
iiumerou*: and \ariou» tasc% i>hirh ronld b- mhed or 
chanj*d in a p^rfccily arbilrr>»y nay, were cvactcd in i 
etch.^g^ But in c^»untri*« vbrrr the fee^ir-r of nation- 
ality att tire 1 to a \ igoror*^ <h ^dopment, the ':pirit of tobra 
lion was sp-^elily cthiu-l^d; thf* Jew- were expelled 
by ths act of the Dngh»’d v'**? the fr-t kingdom 1 

in %diirh this oc^urrel (121‘0); Tmea follov ed in 1393, [ 
Spain and Po'-lugnl in 1102 and 1 103. In thi*? way it j 
came about tbit the Holy Ibunvi Empire, — Germ my, \ 
Italy, and adjoining district'', —became Ike chief abode of { 
the levs** In the anarchy vinch here }»ree ailed they 
could be t maintain Ih^ir J-epara’c attitude, and if they 
werj expelled from ono locality they readily found rtfugc 
in some other. The emperor had indeed the right of 
cxtirjrating them a1tog»^thcr (viih the cacejition of a 
rmill number to be left as a numorial) : but, in the 
first place, be had in various way*» given up this right to 
the stab> of the empire, and, moreover. In’? ]»ecuniary 
resources were so Fmall that lie could not afford to want 
the tax which the Jews hi'? ^‘leni caniene*’ paid him 
for protecting their p^r-ons and property. In spite of 
many Fa^age per^ccution'> the Jew- maintained their 
ground, a^pccially in tho <2 [»arts of Germany wliere the 
political confusion was greatest. They even succeeded in 

’ Co-^P I>a » r aM ^ Atf/ 

I, 15 1 *77 In sp tcof all tli 3#*gal rt tmtio^s 
lail apia Jcv- coiilimi*Hj to ptt ^ e*r»* v-itU 

til** I n aoiriorc tli* popf , of Pi** Mi MIe Aaes- 

-D-'r., u 23, 6, S Alcxantltr II. onndjis cpL-u.oj'.s IIi-i<itiiT : 
Bi-pi** . . . c t Ja(l5\)ram ct f'arrpccnjrum cau-i; in iilo^ Liiini, 
qm CnT'tianTs p* ra^q^urtur ct cx i-r /ilju* tt propnia scJibu« t- Hunt, 
jn-v pjon'uor, in ver> ub q»ie wnjrc | anti Fn*jt, 

^ J>— rt*al. Gr^g %. IP, IS, IrDOc**nt III- lanaiTK of Ht* Lat'nn 
Cirn'il: Q«'»nto ampliiLs CnrL>tiana rdicio ab exa iioit co^i>*’-atar 
uTi*:ami, taato gra^itu sap^r hia Judirorain |»rra(lia in^ole-cit, ita 
qn>I brcT tempore Cliivtianoniia txliainant facidtaU^ Volentos 
jgitar in liac ^larte pro-piterc CIin>rtiani«j, ij» a immamt^^r 

ag 2 *a^e"tar, Kyrylali deertto fitatnimns, i»t, r de c^tcro qnevunqu** 
pratertn Jadxi a Gimtxmi'? grave* immcxUratasi t u i.ras cttor^mnl, 
CliTiatiaiionim ei'» paitiaivi'^ Mibtralutnr, dootc de imnodtrato 
cravamxnt satx-fecrnnt , , . Pnncipibas aiittm injnn- 

pmu-, nt pn)pt>T hoc noo « nt Clinstjania infesti, v<l poti a tauto 
erwrannne stad**3nt cohilK're Jrd co**. 

* Til** PftUslv Jer s are Geram Je -s v Uo xaigratel in the ifidJle 
to Poland, b it have miinl'' n***! to tli** pit. *ut dav th^r Gen lan ^ 
s^i.rb aia ^ aval bO ith-Franhi-h drle**!, of coax-ejrreatb corrupt’d. 

In Ru'. -uti “ Gcnnan ** and “ Jc"'*” nean th3 Esme thuig. I 
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maintjuning a kind of autonomy by means of an arran<»e- 
mont in virtue of Tvbich civil processes Tvliicli they had 
against each otlier were decided by their own rabVms m 
accordance with the law of the Talmud.- 
The Jews, tlirongh theirliaving on the one hand separated 
themselves and on the other liand been eaccinded on religious 
grounds from the Gentiles, gained an internal solidarity 
and solidity which has hitherto enabled them to survive 
all the attic! s of time The hostility of the Middle Ages 
involved them in no danger; the greatest peril has been 
brought upon them by modem times, along with permbsion 
and incrciaing inducements to abandon their Feparate 
portion. It is worth while to recall on thia point the 
opinion of Spinoza, who was well able to form a competent 
judgment (Tiaef. T/t^oK yAL, c. 4, .nn.) “ That the 

JeVfS have maintained tlicmscbcs fo long in spite of their 
di«: 2 »ersEd and disorganized condition is not at all to be 
wondered at, when it is considered how they sejiarated 
themselves from all other nationalities in such a way as to 
bring upon tlicmselvcs the liatred of all, and that not only 
by external rites contrary to those of other nations, bnt 
cl-o by the sign of circumcision which they maintain most 
religiouriy. Erpenence shows that their" consenation is 
due in a great degree to the vciy hatred which they have 
incun td. When the king of Spain compelled the Jews 
cither to acce]it the national religion or to go into banuh- 
incnt, \cry many of them accepted the Roman Catholic 
faith, and in virtue of this received all the privileges of 
Spani-h Euhject«, and were declared eligible for every 
honour : the con‘!equcnc3 was that a process of absorption 
began immediately, and in a short time neither trace nor 
memory of them ‘•urvived Quite different was the hi^^tory 
of tho'^e whom the king of Portagal compelled to rccept 
the creed of hi« nation ; although converted, they continued 
to li\ e apart from the rc'^t of their fellow subjects, having 
lieen declared unfit for any dignity. So great importance 
do I attich to tlic sign of circumcision abo in this connexion 
that lam persuaded tliar It h ^ufneient by it'‘elf to main 
tain the separate existence of the nation for ever.'* The 
per«i-tency of the race may of course prove a harder thing 
to 01 ercome than Spinoza has supimsed , but ne^ erthele-s 
he will be found to have spoken truly in declaring that the 
so-called cmancijiation of the Jews must ineriiably lead to 
the extinction of Judaism w er the process i- extended 
bciond the political to the social sphere. For the accom- 
jjli‘‘hmcnt of this centuries may be required See Jews, 

Sovre^'i — For ail that prcccde-j tlic time of Alexander Histon- 
th** Old Te-t'*mfnt is tii** only native axithoritr. Among foreign cal 
«‘Oarcfs, Irf R *cs the stone of 5Ifrii i, tlie As^iaii in® nptions hold sources. 
th 2 firbt nnk; for th“ chronologv they are of deceive importance 
Tlie JEsjptian inscriptions on the other hand are of shght value 
TV-id»' 5 *th*' mention mtt«t be mad** of the notice^ contained in tl e 
0/ ra »n*mi of £n-rbiXi-, and in the Cortra Afioi cri of Jo«pnlms 
(Manelho and IVro-ii-; For the penod between Ah xander and the 
d* ®tnictio*i of Jenisah m bj the Komans wc have Daniel with the 
comrnnt-n of Jerome, the Apo*^pha thePs^udepigraphicv nXt^n, 
and 111*' XtwTG«taTn€nt,beaidt- PluloandJo^cphns — in otherword-, 
th** entire body of the Grecian Jen ish literature that has rear hed u- 
Ilcbnrw or Aramaic lit»*raturp of this r^riod we have nonp; the 
writings of the rabhinsare to b** used only vnth the greatest caution 
as so ir^ for the histon of tim**s and alwaya onI> as ‘^upple- 
nientaiy to th** Grecian huthontica The foreign sourcca nhich re- 
qiun* to V coTi®nUed for the Hellcni-tic and Roman penoda are 
brought together in Clinto'i » Fasn, recently there have Ven added 
a cr^t variptyof coins and ven numerous in®cnphon®{I> Ras and 
a\ a idmcton). For the p**nod of the Pale-timan x<itnarchvt^ there 
pre the church f ithcrs, — Origen, Lu-eb us, Jerome, and Lpiidianius 
— bcaide? the law-books But here the fir*t place txjlong- to the 
nbb nieal autljontic-, althongh it is anarduou^task to extract from 
sjch a chaos the dita of hj®tonc?l value which it contain- 
inch hlAonc^il works are the Alegillath Taimth, theMcr Oiam 
RabV, an I th** Seder Olani Zutra. For the Iiiston* of the Jew^ in 
tiw dnsjiora there are of course no «iKcial nirCLa (J \v t- ) 

® Stdbl)**, Dt^ Ji dm i>* T) i fs'hl d iliitiXoXl , Prons** , 3S66 
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Among old-rr boots vrortbrof notice foribeir 
Lbt»>ri^<il iniluj nee or intrinsic merit, J. J* Scaligef s Thesavrus 
T'^ir^j‘Onc7»i\Lf:\Hcn, 1606) and Archbishop UssberV-^^Tin^rZcs Veteris 
ft -Vorf Tc *ainrnti (London, 1630-54), vith the English transla- 
tif n Arnnls of (hf World (London, 165S}, hold a chief place. To 
tLf^c: niav be cddinl IL Prid^ans. TL^ Old and 2scio Tr^tamaH 
i,i tre His^orj of the Jetrs^ London. 1716. 10th c(L, 
1749; ?. Shuckford. Sacred nvd Prof arc History of the Worlds 

London. 1725—37-54 ; Basnage, Hi&toire d*3 JvifSj 1706, Eng- 
li-ii tTan«l 2 tion by Taylor, 170S. The modtrn treatment of the 
«'nbj#^^t begins ^rithDe Wette, v,ho-e BzlfrdgczifrEuihitnrg{lS^}^) 
brought tSe kmlitr criticism, which in the hands of Eichhom had 
‘•till f*ern purely literary, into clo=e connexion trith the historical 
]»rob!ein3. Bat a conception of the order of Israel’s historical 
d.re'opTri3nt. placing the Leritical law at the close not at the 
out>f:, 5r«t unloldetl in Vatfce's Bibludc Tltco'ojic (1835). 
A 1,00 • which produced no lasting impression. The n»xt nork of 
^’rst-rate importance x^^=> Evalds GesJddife dca V. I^rrad^ 1843-49, 
3d ♦'# 1 . 1SG4-69 (Pmgiish translation of vols. by llartineau, 

1567-71 : of voL v., by Glover, 1565; of the Ar'iguitics^ by Solly, 
Ic76;. In English- Ewald's view of the histoiy has gained cur- 
Tf n.y rniinly through Dean Stanley's Jyclurcs oathc History of the 
J* icvdi Churchy Z voL.. 1863-76, and his Siaai avd Palestine, 1856. 
Tne in/Iuenf^ of De 1^’ette and Ewald continued paramount among 
critic® in spite of Reass. Lapinle, and Graf {Die GcsMihflichrn 
BkiI rr e^es A, T., 1866; '*Zur Gesch. <L Stammes Levi,” in 
Ardiir^ 1870, fcc./, till the publication of Knenen's G?oi 5 - 
diprs* rail hmd (2 vols., 1869-70; English translation, 1874-75); 
while in Germany the so-cdled Grcfian theory, really Vatke’s, 
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reniauifed nnTOpnlarnp to the publication of J, M’dlhausen’s ffes- 
dicldt Israds. vol, i., 1878, in whidi the currents starting from 
E\\ald and Vatke may be said to meet. Among other books which 
deal with the Biblical period of the liistot}' the following may he 
^vmtdi’--^U\m2LiCsHis^or7tofth€j€ics^ 1829-30; Newman’s JTw/ory 
of the Hch'cic MoiXarcloji 1847: Lengerke's Kniaai^j 1844; UVeher 
andHoltzmann's ffiiscZi. ffe F. /sr., 1867; Hitzig's ffesc/tfcAfc, 1869, 
full of paradoxes; Reuss’s Histoire des IsracUtcs, lb77; W. R 
Smith's Old Tcstaiiicnt ia the Jeicisk Churchy 1881. See also 
Dunckeris Gcsch. dcs AlPrthums, From a comervative or apolo- 
getical standpoint the subject is treated by Kiutz, Gcsclu dcs A. j5., 
1848-55, and Hengstenberg, Gcscli. des Itnchcs GoVes u. rf. A. B., 
1870-71, both translated in Clark’s series, and in Koehler’s Lchrhvch 
dcr G^Ju d. A. T., 1875-77-81, to the death of Ishbosheth, For 
the New Testament period, as well as that of the connexion between 
the Old^ and New- Testaments, Scliurer’s Ldirltich dcr KTUchcd 
Zcitgcsddchtc (1874) gives an admirable summary and an exhaustive 
pew of relevant literature. Of works of Jew ish scholars the follow- 
ing may be noted; Herzfeld. Gcsdddi, desv, Jisradsvon Vollaidiing 
dcs Tcmycls^ 1847 s^.; Jost, Gcschichte der Israeliiai scit den 
Mdklaiaem^ 1820-47. andffc5c/i. dcsjudcnthvnis tnid seiner Schtniy 
1857-59; Graetz, Gcsdiicldc dcr Judea, 1863-77; and especiallv 
Derenbouig, Essni sur VJdsMre , . . de la Palestine, 1877. 

^lonographs and books elucidating particular features of the sub- 
ject are too numerous to be died in detail- For the Biblical chrono- 
logj' see especially G. Smith, Assyrian Ejionym Canon, 1875; 
Wellhausen in Jakrh, f Devf^ Thcoh, 1875, p. 607 Oppert, 
Salofiion cl sp Svcccsscurs, 1877 ; Noldeke, ** C^onologie der 
Richterzeit,” in his UntcrsifclLUTigcn, 1867. 


I>SACHAK *' there is a hire, or reward”; 

l^araxap), Jacobs ninth son, his fifth by Leah. Slightly 
differing explanations of the reference in the name are given 
in Gsn. xix^lG and xxx. 18. The territory of the tribe 
f Joah. xix. I f —23) included the whole of the great plain of 
E'draelon, and the hills to the east of it, the boundary in 
that direction extending from Tabor to the. Jordan,- ap- 
(lArently along the deep gorge of Wady Bireb. Of the 
sixteen^ cities^ enumerated, the greater number has been 
supce’sfully identified. (See Conder, Handbooh to the 
Bibif, p 26G, 1879, and De Saulcy in BvlL de la Soc, 
<T .^r de Pari^, L 209 s2., 1879.) In the rich territory of 
1 the great commercial highway from 

the lleliterranean to Bethshean, were several important 
Lanaaniti'-h towns which had preserved their independ- 
ence ; and, although the tribe is mentioned as having taken 
some part in tlie war of freedom under Deborah (Jnds. v. 
15/, it is impossible to misunderstand the reference to* its 
tnuutary condition in the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 14 
IJ;, or the fact that the name of this tribe is omitted 
trom the list given in Judg. L of those who bestirred them- 
#Hve* against the earlier inhabitants of the country. In 
the “We'=sng upon Zebulunand I«sacliar” in Dent x.xxui. 

1 9. reference is ma/le to Carmel, their sacred moun- 
ntu, and to the trading and other advantages afforded by 


down so close to the shore as the mountains on the north 
(the Kungei Ala-tau), but leave a strip o to 13 miles broad. 
The water is too salt to be fit for drinking. Fish are remark- 
ably abundant, especially in the bays, the principal species 
being carps (Cf/primix, Orehtvs, and Schizoihorax). 

Issik-Knl begins to appear in history in the end of the 2d cen- 
tury. It was by this route that the tribes driven from China by 
the Huns found their way into the Arsdo-Caspian basin. The 
TJsuns settled on the lake a'lid built the town of Tchi-gu, probably 
at the month of the Tub, where remains of stone buildings are said 
to exist below the water. Peerdiar remains of the T^sun sculptures 
quite distinct from those of the Calmucks or the Kirghiz, and ai tides 
of household furniture, such as copper kettles of great size, are some- 
times found. Tlie totvn of Tchi-gu still existed in the 5th century, 
but after that there is no mention of it in the Chinese historians. 
It is to Hwen T’sang, the Biid(fiiist pilgrim, that we are indebted 
for tbc firat account of Isdk-Kul baswl on personal observation. 
In tbe beginning of the 14 tb century Ntstoiian CLribtians reached 
the lake and founded a monastciy on the nortbern shore, indicated 
in (^talan map of 13/4. Timur skirted tbe southern sbore in 
the berinning of tbe 15th century. It was not till 1856 that the 
Ka«saans made acquaintance with the district. 

See Pctcimann. iUtthtiltaigen, 1S5S ; SeniCTiofi*s valuiiblc article In jS7^r 

^ " onamal xnatenuk; ScA^erzow, 

£*rfmcfM7tydesThian Schan Cthirgs-SssUTn, 1SG7 (Gotha, 1&75). 

ISSOIRElj chief town of an atrondissement in the depart- 
ment of Pny-de-I3ome, Francs, situated on tbe Couze, near 
Its junction with tbe Allier, 20 miles S.E. of Clermont 
it contains a tribunal of tbe first instance, a tribunal of 
commerc^ and tbe usual offices appropriate to the capital 
of a district. Tbe streets in tbe older part of the town are 
narrow, crooked, and dirty, but in tbe newer part there 
are several fine tree-shaded promenades, while a handsome 
boulevard encircles tbe town. The communal college, a 
good primary* school, several religious institutions, an ancient 
bridge, tbs granite town-house, and tbe church of St Paul 
are among the most interesting buildings. The last, built 
on the site of an older chapel raised over the tomb of St 
Austremoine (Stremonius), who introduced Cliristianity 
into Issoire in the 3d century, dates from the 10th 
centurj, and affords an excellent specimen of the Eoman- 
e-que style of early Auvergnese architecture. Issoire 
ha* manufactures of agricultural implements, millstones, 
woollens, and shoe«, and trade in cattle, walnufc-oil, hemp, 
apples, and wine. The popuIaHon in 187G was C0S9. 


i l*^0'»rc, aho«e name occurs in the Lntm forms Iccio^bfnfm and 
j IsncdvntTr^ ij caM jo Inic Ihcu Rnndtd by tlie Arverni, and in 
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Kotir.n ti«K5 rrt^' to •^otno tt jiulnlinii f(»r fi;}jooL In th*' fith 
♦ thr Chmliui community < stnMMutl tliw 1iy 

o^«»rt!irnun i'V tin* fury of tin* VnmlnK. Ihiring*ilu* roii;;iotm 
X ’irn of tin* Il‘ furnntirtu, I^vniv %trv ^ \»rvi>. Me Ho, the 

1 I Ur of tin* IV'tostarii-c, ca|»t«rt‘«l tUo t^w u in lf»7 1, nml tn \U^\ the 
'uth pnnt crmliy. Th«» Kom >n CilhMirs it in 
ir»rr, r.n»l lli^ Uroju v of thotr n*t .H’ltion in^) U' inUriiMl frt.m llio 
Jn /f* /j 5 tt ro, rirvt\l on n jullaf whoHi mi'-cNl on 
ilu’ Mt'«of tin tom>. In tin* of tin nm! Honrj IV, 

'»:n, hvil!) •.‘js; un.^l furiln r ^**‘1 ]MHn..\fr 

r<4»incl it< I iTi} 

LSSOVnUX, cbiof tt»un of nu firroiuUfcNCinont in llte 
dri>artfitent of linirc. Franco, f*itn?ilcd nri the TIn’uK, 17 
inilo^ X.ll of Ch.Ucuirunx, ;uk 1 Hr» miles S. of Tari*- 
It i'4 the >v«at of the n«ual Oovi tnnient ntul juihlic frllirc-** ; 
ami lli*’ro arc al- "» clumhem of nsrrh nltnrc ami of iirtn nml 
mnnuficturt'-, a coinmnnH ctillt a*, a i»uMic library, a de- 
{nrtnieiit il {•ri'v^n, a ]io*-j»ltd, an orjihanajjo, and f‘‘\eral 
and betu'volvnt in-titntioii*’. Anmn*: tlii> inlcr^^il- 
in,: b«ildini:*i are llie cliurch of St Cyr, tond/minj: vurioiw 
nrohitcrtural rlyh willt n fine j»f»rch and ^\int^^^\^, the 
Untel do hi rp-fcTlura, the rlMjf^d i»f the* llnud I)icu, and 
til** I\ihi"idc tlu'^licc, l»“jnn in ISoC, Of the forlificaliunt 
t\iili vHiirh the Uiwn v'.Hfnnm-rU Mirronndcd the While 
T*ovor, n mr^-ito cylindrical buihlin;:: <tf thu loth century, 
aUinc remains, h'^ntdun In** rimirrio'* of hlhographic »'lone, 
I innrrh*-f, ftrain, woalUm, and ►•lu- mill^ mid numif.ictatc'^ 
of br.K’f, linen, pirchm- nt, 7t**tm vtmini » and mnhincr^’, 
cntU'ry, and cloth. U cttrir* t»n trade in litho^rajdiic 
jU»ne^, t'rain, ''in*', inm, rattle, and hop*.-. The ]»oj)ula- 
tis*i in 1S7G 11,^3, 

If •v.hUp, an Lsta* JhJT'Vt m ' , J* \i\ kt 

^xU*‘ I HI K'l*' “I i;vt ** It I ti*' Ti \ vijil/ fr>'m r uilltjrn- 
ts *•' t a ' ?» *»< *'.1 liv* <inr> in JCM *. ** il.f n ‘uh of nii alintj. 
«n n:\ 5", t’ w^r • f t!i IV j ! . MV, r«‘uar!*d c!ie 

•' r t f th tiiy So him !•; * r 1 j r;\i!* -c 

ISTALir, S 0 Ar»;n\:;p*T vs, \ol h {*. 1*30, 
ISTHMIAN OAMKS, i>nr.c>f the huir s:teit IV.nhdleiiic 
U>tivaK v,4 rj heUl c»n the I-thnuisof C»rin!h. An ancient 
ceremony of llic* wtir-hip of Mtdicc’rl* * <>r Melharlh, intro- 
duced iiy the Thu niciau lra(!vr> vdi*** frvn^uonlcd the blhnius 
fnun the cirlit litn*\ was sificr'\ard' inodirad liy ihc Old 
Ionic v;(»ri*hip c»f T** ei ion ; and at the fc tival the heroes 
Ncleu-c and Si^vphns rccoi'Cil honour ahniy with the luo 
deities Alont r>S'J im\, the fi-tival was arranged after 
ihf* unalo;:y of ihc Olunpian and Pylhisn game**, but wnn 
ccU‘l;rat**d every two yiar.c The festival wa-t managed by 
the Corinthian**: and aflrr the city wasde^troj-edby Mum- 
inius (HC icr^thc pa'sidcncy pt'-Md to the Sicyoninns 
until Julius C;u ar region d Corinth, The Atlieniaua were 
clo^cdy connected with the festival, and had the prixilcgc 
of ;' 7 o/'drjVf, the foremo-t ^ell at the gunes, while the 
Eleans were absolutely excluded from participation- The 
games included gymnastic, crjuc-lrian, and musical con- 
icsnsj and the pri/.c was a crown made at one lime of 
parblcv, at u later period of pine. 

ISTIR or Is'iiTin, a town of European Turku}', in the 
C 3 ’nlet of Ni»h (Macedonia), a few milc^ i?auth-ca.st of 
U^kub, situated at n height of 590 feet on a small bircam 
of its own name, which joins tlie Riegalnitra, a Irilndary 
of the Vardar. It is estimated to contain from 15,000 
to 20,000 houacs, and j) 08 scr.ses bcveral fine mosques, a 
mimhcr of fountains, oiid a large bazaar. A binall 6} enitic 
knoll to the north-west is crowned hy the mins of an old 
castle. Istib is ihc ancient Asllboii. 

ISTIIIA (anciently also Huirin^ in German /«fnc«, and 
formerly JIhtcrmrh\ a mnrgraviatc of Austria, forming 
the southern part of IhcKustenland crownland, is contained 
in the peninsula ^^]lich, bounded on the north by tlie dis- 
tricts of Trieste, Gorz, and Cainioln, stretches soiitliwards 
into the Adriatic Sea, between the Gulf of Trieste {Sinvs 
Tcrgatinu<),anii. the Gulf of Quarnaro {Simts Ftanalicin). 
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r or n T tlislrict, which includes Veglia, 

coast, lo 190S squme miles, of which 1545 belong to the 
|)onin.sula Itself. The surface is mountainous, especially 
in the north and cast regions, which are occupied by off- 
shoots from the Julian Aljis, Monte ilaggiore (4573 feet) 
in Uic north-east is llie highest summit. The Quieto in 
tiio w-cst and the Arsa in the east, neither of which is 
naiigiibli*, arc the jirincipal streams. The west coast 
nbonnds in convenient bajs and linrhoure, of which Pola, 
i an imperial nasal station, is the chief; but the steep and 
I rocky c.Tst coast is beset with shallows and islets, and is 
, inueh c.xpn-cd to tho prevailing winds, the A; oeco from the 
I south south-east and the Bnia from the north-east. The 
climate of J*>tria, although it; varies with the varieties of 
, Mirfuco, IS on the whole wniin and dry. The soil is not 
\ unfertile, but its resources are far from being fully 

* developed. About one half of the total area is occupied 
with beauty grab** and pa^^turc land, wdiilc timber and the 
v.iiimis unmml crops divide the remainder in different pro- 
portion**. M Jicnt, oal«, potntoc*!, and rye arc grown in the 
north, and in the boulh wheat, maize, rye, olives, vines, and 

‘ jiu*]on*5. Ihe harvest of 1872 yielded 46,410 bushels of 
^ when, 157,385 of r}C, 165,800 of oats, and 158,200 of 
, inaiV'* ; and the 'aluc of the total agricultural produce was 
f A'950,000. Beech and oak timber (good for shipbuilding), 
g.ill-nuts, oak-bark, and cork arc also produced. The 
mineralb include coal, uluin, quartz, and good building 
j bl<»ne. 3fany of (he inhabitants arc engaged in a sea- 
: faring life, in fplung, and in preparing salt for fish*. 

' curing. Shipbuilding, bhcep and cattle rearing, and the 
^ nnnufactnrc of oil, wine, and bricks arc also noteworthy 
iiidn‘'(ric‘5. The best sorts of wine arc made near Capo 
j d'Ulria, Miiggia, I'-oln, Parenzo, and Dignano; and the 
\ oil of I'%lrm was famous even in Roman times. The trade 
; of the penin*;ula is unimportant. The roads are fairly 
! numerous nml a railway, lately opened, with a branch to 
! Rovigno, connects Pola with Trieste, Istria is divided 
J into ilio six government districts of Capo dTstria, Parenzo, 
Pi«ino, Pola, Volo'jca, and, for the islands, Lussino. The 

* e**! lies of Istria, which meet at Parenzo, consist of 3 
] bi'.hop^, 5 rejircicntatives of the landed proprietors, 8 
' ropa'^'Cntativcs of tiio towns, 12 representatives for the 

other ami rural communities, and 2 representatives of the 
chamber of commerce at Eovigno. Two-thirds of the 
jieoplc are Slavs, although among these there are many 
dilfcrcnccs of dress and dialect. The remaining third, on 
the coast and in the low ns, is almost entirely Italian. The 
population in 1869 was 254,905, of whom 35,917 belonged 
to the islands : 278,218 was the official estimate at the end 
of 1879. 

Tlie inwlcni Istria occupies the same position ns the ancient 
Ibtria or Histria, known to the Komnns as the abode of a fierce 
IiiIk! of Illyrinn pirate*- It owed its name to an old belief that the 
i) trials; (Ister, in Civck) discharged .some oi its water by an arm 
cntcriiic the Adriatic in that region. The Istrians, protected b}' 
the (lifiiCuU n.wigatioii of tiicir rocky coasts, were only subdued 
bv the Itomnns in 177 li C. after two wais Under Augustus the 
CTC iter p.ii t of the peninsula was added to Ital}*, and, when the seat 
of empire wms removed to ennn, Istria reaped many* benefits from 
the proximity of the capital After the fall of the VVestem empire 
it was pillaged hy the Longohardi and the Goths , it was annexed to 
the Pninkish kingdom by Pippin in 789 ; and about tlie middm of tiio 
1 0th century it fell into tlie hands of the dukes of Carinthia. Foi tune 
after that, however, led it successively through the hands or tlie 
dukes of lifcran, the duke of Ba'ario, and the patnarch of Aquileia, 
to the lepuhlic of Venice. Under this rule it remained till the 
peace of Campo Fomuo in 1797, when Austna acquired it, and 
willed it lo the iiortli-eastem part which had fallen to her 
caiiv as 1374* By the iicacc of Pres«hurg, Austna was m 1805 
compelled to ccde^Istria to France, and 

was formed; but in 1813 Austru apin seized it, a^hw retained 
it ever since. Sagnio di hibliografia Istriana (Capodistna, 1864) 
contains a clascificd bibliography of the 
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PAET I.— GEOGEAPHY AND STATISTICS. 


Plates 

lY.-VI. 


Tojiography. 

I TALY, or more correctly Italia, is tlie name that has been 
applied both in ancient and modern times to the great 
peninsula that projects from the mass of central Europe far 
to the south into the Mediterranean Sea, where the great 
island of Sicily may be considered as in fact a mere con- 
tinuation or appendage of the continental promontory. 
Confining ourselves, however, to Italy itself, its natural 
boundaries are marked with a distinctness that is quite 
exceptional The portion of the Mediterranean com- 
monly termed by geographers the Tyrrhenian Sea forms 
its limit on the W. and S., and the Adriatic on the E. ; 
while to the north, where it joins the main continent 
of Europe, it is separated from the adjacent regions by 
the mighty chain of the Alps, which sweeps round in a 
vast semicircle from the head of the Adriatic to the shores 
of Nice and Monaco, presenting throughout an almost 
unbroken mountain barrier. 

The land thus circumscribed extends between the 
parallels of 46° 40' and 37° 55' N. lat. and between 6° 35' 
and 18° 35' E, long. Its greatest length is from north- 
west to south-east, in which direction it measures 620 
geographical miles or 718 English miles in a direct line 
from the boundary near Courmayeur to the Cape Sta 
Maria di Leuca, south of Otranto, but the great mountain 
peninsula of Calabria extends about two degrees farther 
south to Cape Spartivento in lat, 37° 55'. Its breadth is, 
owing to its configuration, very irregular. The northern 
portion, measured from the Alps at the Monte Yiso to the 
mouth of the Po, has a breadth of about 230 geographical 
or 270 English miles, and from the Monte Yiso to the head 
of the Adriatic near the mouth of the Isonzo it measures 
290 geographical or 340 English miles. But the peninsula 
of Italy, which forms the largest portion of the country, 
nowhere exceeds 130 geographical miles in breadth, while 
it does not generally measure more than from 90 to 100 
miles across. Its southern extremity, now called Calabria 
forms a complete peninsula, being united to the mass of 
Lucania or the Basilicata by an isthmus of only 35 English 
miles in width, while that between the Gulfs of Sta Eufemia 
and Squillace, which connects the two portions of the pro- 
vince, does not exceed 20 miles. The area of the present 
kingdom of Italy, exclusive of the large islands, is computed 
square miles. Savoy, which until the treaty 
of 1860 was commonly considered as included in Italy, 
on account of its being comprised in the kingdom of Sar- 
inia, as a matter of physical geography unquestionably 
belongs to France (to which it is now politically united), 
emg separated from the Italian province of Piedmont by 
the mam chain of the Alps. ^ 

that great range forms throughout the 
northern boundary of Italy, the exact limits of the country 

larfv r Alpine chain are not ve^ 

considerable 

Jp^nl in ancient and modern times. Ancient 

aUe generally regarded the remark- 

the si ifirrip descends from the Jfaritime Alps to 
thof ^ A Monaco as the limit of ItaW in 

il is nXhlv'fr'l Seogmphical point of 4w 

It IS piobably the best point that could be selected Bat 

Augustus, who was the first to give to Italv a definifp 

political orpnization, carried the frontier tl the river 

Varp or Yar, a few miles west of Nice, and this riSJ 

ontinued m modem times to be generally recognized an 


the boundary betvreen France and Italy. It was only in 
1860 that the annexation of Nice and the adjoining terri- 
tory to France carried the political frontier farther east, to 
a point between Mentone and Yeiitimiglia, which certainly 
constitutes no natural limit. 

Towards the north-east also the line of demarcation is 
not clearly characterized. The point where the range of 
the Julian Alps approaches almost close to the sea-shore 
(just at the sources of the little stream so celebrated in 
ancient times as the Timavus) would seem to constitute 
the best natural limit. But in the constitution of Italy 
by Augustus the frontier was carried farther east so as to 
include Tergeste (Trieste), and the little river Formio 
(Bisauo) was in the first instance chosen as the limit, but 
this was subsequently transferred to the river Arsia (the 
Arsa), which flows into the Gulf of Quarnero, so as to 
include almost all Istria ; and the circumstance that the 
coast of Istria was throughout the Middle Ages held by 
the powerful republic of Yenice tended to perpetuate this 
arrangement, so that Istria was generally regarded as 
belonging to Italy, though certainly not forming any 
natural portion of that country. 

The only other part of the northern frontier of Italy 
where the boundary is not clearly marked by nature is Tyrol 
or the valley of the Adige. Here the main chain of the 
Alps (as marked by the watershed) recedes so far to the 
north that it has never constituted, as it has done through- 
out the greater part of its extent, the national limit between 
]iopulations of different race and language. In ancient 
times the upper valleys of the Adige and its tributaries 
w’ere inhabited by Khcetiau tribes and included in tlie pro- 
vince of Bhoctiaj and the Hue of demarcation between that 
province and Italy was purely arbitrary, as it remains to 
this day. Tridentum or Trent W’as in the time of Pliny 
included in the tenth 'region of Italy or A^enetia, but he 
tells us that the inhabitants were a Bboetian tribe. At 
the present day the frontier between Austria and the king- 
dom of Italy crosses tbe Adige about 30 miles below Trent, 
— that city and its territory, which previous to the treaty of 
Lun4ville in 1802 was governed by sovereign archbishops 
of its^ own, subject only to the German emperors, being 
now included in the Austrian empire. AVbile tbe Alps 
thus constitute the northern boundary of Italy, its con- 
figuration and internal geography are determined almost 
entirely by the great chain of the Apennines, which 
branches off from the Maritime Alps between Nice and 
Genoa, and, after, stretching in the first instance in an • 
unbroken line across from the Gulf of Genoa to’ the 
Adriatic, then turns more to the south, and is continued 
throughout the whole of Central and Southern Italy, of 
which it forms as it were the backbone, until it ends ii? 
the southernmost extremity of Calabria at Cape Spartivento. 
The great spur or promontory projecting towards tbe east 
to Brindisi and^ Otranto, W'bicb figures in the older maps 
of Italy as if it were constituted by a branch from the 
main range of the Apennines, is not in realitj' so forni'ed, 
and has no direct connexion with the central chain. 

One chief result of the manner in which the Apennines 
thus traverse the whole of Italy from the Mediterranean 
to the Adriatic is the marked division between Northern 
Italy, including the region north of the Apennines and 
extending thence to the foot of the Alps, and the central 
and more southerly portions of the peninsula. No such 
line of separation exists farther south, and the terms 
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Central and Soutliem Italy, thougli in general use among 
geographers, and convenient for descriptive pniposes, do 
not correspond to any natural divisions of the great Italian 
peninsula. 

1, Xorthern Italy . — By far the larger portion of Northern 
Italy is occupied by the basin of the Po, which comprises 
the whole of the broad plain extending from the foot of the 
Apennines to that of the Alps, together with the valleys 
and slopes on both sides of it. Throughout its whole 
course indeed, from its source in Monte Viso to its outflow 
into the Adriatic— a distance of more than 5 degrees of 
longitude, or 220 miles in a direct line — the Po receives 
all the waters that flow from the Apennines northwards, 
and all tho^o that descend from the Alps towards the south, 
till one comes to the Adige, which, after pursuing a parallel 
course with the Po for a considerable distance, enters the 
Adriatic by a separate mouth. 

There is no other instance in Europe of a basin of similar 
extent etiually clearly characterized, — the perfectly level 
character of the plain being as sinking as the boldness 
with which the lower slopes of the mountain ranges begin to 
rise on each side of it. This is most clearly marked on the 
side of the Apennines, where the great Emilian IVoy, which 
lias been the high road from the time of the Romans to our 
own, preserves an unbroken straight line from Rimini to 
Piacenza, a distance of more than 150 miles, during nhich 
the underfalls of the mountains continually approach it on 
the left, without once crossing the line of road. On the 
side of the Alps the boundary is more varied and broken, 
the great projecting masses of those mountains being inter- 
sected bj’ large rivers, which produce valleys of consider- 
able extent running far up into the mountains. But still, 
from whatever point the traveller approaches the Alps, he 
will be struck by the manner in which the unbroken 
alluvial plain extends quite up to the foot of tire actual 
mountains or their immediate offshoots,— presenting in this 
respect a striking contrast with the broken, hilly county 
which is found on the north side of the Alps both in 
Switzerland and in Austria. . 

The only exception to this uniform level occurs in the 
Monferrat region, which consi'ts principally of hills^ of 
moderate elevation and of Tertiary formation, projecting 
to the north from the Ligurian Apennines, and occupying 
a breadth of about 50 miles from the neighbourhood of 
Turin to that of Alessandria, around which the Po is com- 
pelled to form a great bend between Turin and \alenza, 
leaving, however, abroad strip of plain (from p to 30 miles 
acroas) between its north bank and the foot ot^ the 
The detached group of the Euganean hills, within sight o 
the Adriatic, though separated Irom the nearest Alpa by a 
very narrow strip of plain, is wholly independent of that 
great chain, and forms a separate and isolated mass ot 

The geography of Northern Italy wall be best described 
by following the course of tlie Po. That mighty stream 
has its origin as a mountain torrent descending from two 
little dark lakes on the north flank of Monte Viso, at a 
height of more than GOOD feet above the sea; and after 
a course of less than 20 miles it enters the plai” Saluzzo, 
between which and Turin, a distance of only 30 miles, it 
receive^ three considerable tributaries, — the Clusone on 
its left bank, bringing down the waters from the valley ot 
Fenestrelle, and the Taraita and Maira on the south, con- 
tributing those of tw'o valleys of the Alps immediately south 
of that of the Po itself. Between Turin and ^alem® it 
receives no affluent of importance on ite right ^anl^ but n 
few mfles below the latter town it is jomed by the Tanaro, 
; -rbiob brings^vitb it ft. mueb rf 

^iiira the Bormida, and several minor risers. AH 
;te have sources 'on the northern flank or reverse 


of the ^laritimc Alps, where the chain bends round towards 
Savona, and being fed by the snows of those lofty mountains 
are greatly superior in volume to the rivers that descend 
from the Apennines farther east 

Bat far more important are the great rivers that descend 
from the main chain of the Graian and Pennine Alps, and 
join the Po on its left bank. Of these the Dora (called 
for distinction’s sak^ Dora Biparia), which unites with the 
greater river just beiow Turin, has its source in the Mont 
Genevre^ and flows post Susa at the foot of the Mont Cenis. 
Next comes the Stura, which rises in the glaciers of the 
Eoche Melon ; then the Oreo, flowing through the Val di 
Locana ; and then the Dora Baltea, one of the greatest of 
all the Alpine tributaries of the Po, which has its source in 
the glaciers of Mont Blanc, above Courmayeur, and thence 
descends through theTal d’Aosta for about 70 miles till it 
enters the plain at Ivrea, and after flovdng about 20 miles 
more joins the Po a few miles below Chivasso. This 
great valley — one of the most considerable on the southern 
side of the Alps— has attracted more especial attention, in 
ancient as well as modern times, from its leading to two 
of the most frequented passes across the great mountain 
chain,— the Great and the Little St Bernard, the former 
diverging at Aosta, and crossing the main ndges to the 
north into the valley of the Rhone, the other following a 
more westerly direction into Savoy. In its course below 
Aosta also the Dora Baltea receives several considerable 
tributaries, which descend from the range of glaciers 
between Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa. 

About 25 miles below its confluence with the Dora, the 
Po receives the waters of the Sesia, also a large river, 
which has its source above Alagna at the southern foot of 
Monte Rosa, and after flowing by Varallo and Vercelli falls 
into the Po about 14 miles below the latter city. About 
30 miles east of this confluence, — in the course of nliich 
the Po makes a great bend south to Valenza, and then 
returns again to the northward, -it is joined by the Ticmo, 
a large and rapid river, which brings with it the 
of the great lake caUed the Lago Maggiore, and ^ the 
accumukted waters that flow into it Of thwe the Ticino 
itself has its source about 10 miles above Airolo at the 
foot of the St Gotthard, and after flowing above 36 miles 
throunh the Yal Leventina to Bellinzona, where it is 
joined by the Moesa bringing down the watera of the a 
Misocco enters the lake through a marshy plain at 
mSuo, Et 10 miles distant On the west side of 
the°hke the Toccia or Tosa descends from the pass of the 
GrieV7early due south to Domo d’OssoIa, where it receives 
the waSf the Doveria from the Simplon and a few 
ir.wpr. down those of the Val Anzasci from the foot 
Wa and 12 mUes farther has its outlet into 

H -I «ni it ioins the Po just below tlie city of Payia 

litrlnSlhe .uiao^ oI « f, 

than 65 miles till it enters “ JrioS iimst due 

Adda in this part of ite course has a d^ t 
east to west ; but at the same of S. 

lake, another nver, the ^ from the pass 

Giacoino, which runs ntost direct Unes 

of the Splugen, thus afforai g 
of communication across the Alj . 
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the lake at its ‘«outh-eaotem extremity at Lecco, aud has 
thence a course through the plain of above 70 miles till it 
enters the Po between Piacenza and Cremona. In this 
part of its course it flows by Lodi and Pizzighettone, and 
receives the waters of two minor but considerable streams, 
the Brembo, descending from the A'a! Biembana, and the 
Serio from the Yal Seriana above Bergamo. The Oglio, a 
more considerable stream than either of the last two, rises 
in the ilonte Tonale above Edolo, and descends through 
the Yal Camonica to Lovere, where it expands into a large 
lake, called the Lake of Iseo from the town of that name 
on its southern shore. Issuing from thence at its south- 
west extremity, the Oglio has a long and winding course 
thiough the plain before it finally reaches the Po a few 
miles above Borgoforte. In this lower part of its course 
It receives the smaller streams of the ilella, which fiows by 
Bre‘?cia, and the Chiese, which proceeds from a small lake 
c riled the Lago d'Idro, between the Lake of Iseo and that 
of Garda. 

The Irst of the great tributaries of the Po is the Mincio, 
which flows from the Lago di Garda, the largest of all the 
Italian lakes, and has a course of about 40 miles from 
Pe-chiera, where it issues from the lake at its south-eastern 
angle, till its joins the Po. About 12 miles above the 
confluence it passes under the walls of Mantua, and expands 
into a broad lake-like reach so as entirely to encircle that 
city. Xoth withstanding its extent, the Lake of Garda is 
not fed, like those of Como and Maggioie, by the snows of 
tire high Alps, nor is the stream which enters it at its 
northern extremity (at lliva) commonly known as the 
Mmcio. though in reality forming the main source of that 
rivet, but is termed the Sarca; it rises at the foot of the 
Monte Tonale. 

The Adige, which is formed by the junction of two 
•'trcamis — the Etsch or Adige proper and the Eisach, both 
of which belong to Tyrol rather than to Italy — descends 
<is far as Yerona, where it enters the great jrlain, with a 
toiir-c fiom north to south nearly parallel to the rivers 
last described, and would seem likely in like manner to dis- 
ch rrge its w’atcrs into those of the Po, but below’ Legnago 
It tiirni to the eastw’ard and pursues a course parallel to 
that of the Po itself for a space of about 40 miles, till it 
enters the Adriatic by an independent mouth about 8 miles 
froin the northern outlet of the greater stream. The waters 
of the two livPtN; limrovpl* Ur»r»n fri nmnmiin^oofa | 
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by narrow strips of sand or embankments, partly natural 
partly artificial, but having openings from distance to dis- 
tance through these barriers, which admit of the influx and 
efflux of the sea-water, and serve as ports for communica- 
tion with the mainland. The best known and the most 
extensive of these lagoons is that in which Venice is 
situated, and which extends from Torcello in the north to 
Chioggia and Brondolo in the south, a distance of above 
40 miles; but they w’ere formerly much more extensive, 
and afforded a continuous means of internal navigation, 
by what were called “ the Seven Seas ” (Septem Maria), 
from Eavenna to Altinum, a few miles north of Torcello. 
That city, like Eavenna, originaUy stood in the midst of 
a lagoon ; and the coast to the east of it, the whole w’ay 
to near Monfalcone, where it meets the mountains, is 
occupied by similar expanses of water, w’hich are, how’ever, 
continually drying up and becoming gradually converted 
into dry land. The changes in the coast-line have conse- 
quently been considerable throughout this extent. 

The tract in the interior, adjoining this long line of 
lagoons, is, like the basin of the Po, a broad expanse of 
perfectly level alluvial plain, extending from the Adige 
eastwards to the Carnic Alps, w’heie they approach close 
to the Adriatic betwreen Aquileia alid Trieste, and noith- 
W’ards to the foot of the great chain, which here sweeps 
round in a semicircle from the neighbourhood of Vicenza to 
that of Aquileia, The space thus included was known in 
ancient times as Yenetia,a name applied in the Middle Ages 
to the w etl-know’n city ; the eastern portion of it became 
know’n in the Middle Ages as the Frioul or Friuli. It is 
travei'sed by a number of rivers, descending from the Alpine 
I chain ; but these are for the most part nothing more than 
mountain torrents, bringing down vast masses of stones 
and shingle to the plain below. Beginning from the 
Adige and proceeding from west to east the streams worthy 
of notice are — (1) the Bienta, a navigable stream of a 
difterent character from the rest, which descends from tho 
Yal Sugana, and passes within a few miles of Padua; (2) 
the Piave, flowing by Belluno ; (3) the Tagliamento, which 
descends from the Carnic Alps above Tolraezzo, and though 
a large stream has a very tor leiit-like character; (4) the 
Isonzo, a deep and rapid river, which has its sources in 
the highest group of the Julian Alps, at the foot of Jlont 
Terglou, aud brings with it the waters of the Natisone, also 
a considerable stream. 

Keturning to tlie soutli of tlie Po, the tiibutarics of 
that river on its right bank below the Tanaro aie veiy 
inferior in volume and importance to those fiom the north. 
Flowing from the Ligurian Apennines, which are of no 
great elevation and ne\er attain to the limit of -perpetual 
snow, they have no continuous supply through the j’cur, 
and in summer generally dwindle into insignificant streams 
flowing through dry beds of shingle. Beginning from the 
Tanaro, the piincipal of them are — (1) the Scrivia, a small 
flowing from the Apennines at the back 
of Genoa; (2) the Ti'ebbia, a much larger river, though of 
the same toirent-like character, which rises near Toriiglia 
^itliin 20 miles of Genoa, flows by Bobbio, and joins ihc 
Po a few miles abo\e Piacenza; (3) the Nure, a few miles 
cast of the preceding ; (4) the Taro, a more considerable 
stream; (5) the Parma, flowing by tho city of the same 
name; (6) the Enza; (7) the Sccchia, which flows by 
Modena ; -(S) the Panaro, a few miles to the east of that 
• (p) Reno, which flow^s by Bologna, but instead 
of holding its couise till it discharges its wnteis into the 
Po, 15 tuincd aside by an artificial channel into the To di 
I rimaro. The other small streams east of this — of which 
the most considerable are the Solaio, the Santerno, flowing 
by I mol a, the Lamone by Faenzs, the Mont one b 3 ’’ F^*rU 

all have their outlet in Hke manner into the Po di 
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Pfimaro, or by 'irtrficial rnontb? into the Aflristic between 
Kavenna and'PiintijL Tlie rirer Marecchia, which enter- 
the 5ei iniinwiiately north of P.imini, may be confidered 
a<s the mtural limit* of N’nrthem Italy. It was adopted by 
Aami'fJ' a« tlie boandaiy of Gaili-. : the far- 

K’ibicon was a triding atr^'-sm r. ftw miles firth.r 
nortli, now calieii Finr.iicii.''. 

Tlic narriw strip of c-r-st-land i'etwern the Maritime 
Alo' * the .’.pernines. and the sti— trailed in ancient 


PontrcmolL to 5100; and the Al];»e di Sned^a. near tlie 
pass winch is cro--^ bj the road from Sarzana to 
to CGQO ; while the Jfonte Cmone, a little farther 
attains to the height of TOSS feet. This is the highest 
jK)5nt in the northern Apennine?, and belongs to a group 
of summits of necrir equal altitude ; the range which from 
thence is continued between Tuscanv and what are now 
known as the EmiPan provinces has a veir uniform ebar- 

'Up-, zne .i'WLruiiic:-. ^ui * v... ... . acter b^th in elevation and direction, and presents a con- 

tmr*’ now kn'*v-a as the Pivicra of Genoa — j tinuons ndse from the mountain^ at the head of the Tal 

tlio^-iri^Jondn- in' respect of htitnde to Xorthem ItaV, ^ 

!"» in Other re=p.-ct' quite distinct from tho region inclucLi 
under "that n:nie. Thrx'iighout it? whole cstent. from 
Nice to Genoa on the cr.e'side, and ngdn fnim Genoa to 
5^f:da on theoth'-^ it i- almost wiio’Iy nonntainou^ being 
occu^«::d bv the brandies and r.fTrhoo's of the mountain 
ran'^c- at the back, which separate it throughout from the 
pVm to the north, while they '-:nd down their lateral 
nijt- ch=e tn the water- c Ig?. h-aving only in j.lace-s a 
few sauar: nile? of lovd plain? at the mouth- of the rivers 
j;ad t‘ 2 > niiiCT' of e vadeys- Ituggc*i as it i^* tne di^iricv 
thus b‘^undoI 5- bv no means devoid of fertility, the steep 


di Ifugello (due north of Florence) to the point where they 
are trivcn^ed by tlie celebrated Furio Pass. The highest 
point in this T»art of the range is the Monte Falteroaa, 
ab >ve the sources of the Amo. which attains to a height 
of 540S feet. Tnronghout tWs tract the Apennines are 
generally covered with citcaslve forests of chestnut, crak, 
and beech ; wh3e their upp^T slopes aFord admirahle 
j>a-turti 22 . But fc-w towns of any importance are found 
cither on their northern or southern declivity, and the 
former region especially, though occupying a broad tract 
of from 30 to 40 miles in width, betw^n the crest of the 
Arennines ard the plain of the Po, is one of the least 


ibus b''rnd<' 1 1 ' bv no rncm^ ucvo:a o: itniiH;., me ... 

facirr tbc'for.lh tnj-rarsg fo fine a clirnatc as to , known and at the same time lea-t interesting portions of 

r 4d--r th'^ tn'vtrr favourable 'for the growth of fruit trees, Italy. , , , , , i. r j .w 

. olV. v.Mth cultlvald la termee- to a 2. Onfml /^/r/y-It has already been observed that 
cer,'4-nbb‘”b<.-aht up the fa-.; cf the moantains, while this term i; merely one used by geographer ^ am^a 
♦L*. <.* 'nin-= the \r.Ilca'? :.re ccncrally occupied by of convenience, and dep no. com^pond to .my 
* ^ ^ division of the peninsula. Nor does it conerpond wuh 

<,{ tl- mount :ir.. to the sra none of any received i«7litiral divisirm, for though the kingdom oi 
F.;m ...e 1 ti'i- I rve Iop" conr-’, and Naples, ^hich ?o long conrtitntea a aeparate government, 

■'■■s'-- w ™.Hacrt.d%, 


jni.'? i.ia > , 1 .- -...ji ^ ^ 

th'^ n^r-* cori'hUr.aifle of them err — -the Poja, wKica 
in tl- Ol di Tenia, and da=c:n(h to Ventimiglia; 
the Ta-rio. Utween San nemo and Onegin; end Jh? 


C-ota. wlilcii enter- the at 


Albsnr? The other 


luliv include Cami»ani 3 and Samnium also in Central 
Itafv, a division rendered convenient by the close xebtions 
cxinin" between those countries and Latinm, the political 
centre of Ituly In tho=e days. But as a mere Seogrephi^ 
division it seems more convenient to include all the pi^ 
vinces that formed j-art of the kingdom of 

.i'i * ^ r.f tlip thr&c Abruzzi. io Sonthem Italy- 

from the jirorimity of -the w..tcr-h:d and small elevu- » - rrro'Tsnbv of Central Italy is almost wholly deter- 
tioa. The .v.mc remark applb' to the l.iviera ca-t . . , F"" j^n^e of the Apennines, which traverse 

to south-south-we.=t, almost prec^ely 
tb- co^t of the Adriatic from Bimini to Pe=»r3. the 
lin- ^flh- highest summits and of the watershed rengfc at 
a distance of about 30 to_ 40 mdes torn jhe Admhc,^ 


5 trcaa:s which f!^‘W from th;- range of trie Aj^anmne.- to t.ic 
b^-tween Sivi/na and Genoa- nreof vcn'liftle iznjwrtanC'a, 


I-avncna, v 


Genoa, v.hcrc th. i-..-: — , , 

Chiavarl. i- tiie only s*rcam of any importance bt.wcen 
Genoa anl the Gulf of Pperfa. But immcJia.e.y ta=tof 
that inlet (n. rcmerkahle in.'tance ofa decphtid-lo.kcd gulf 
with no river finwic" into it) the Viagra, which descends 
from Pontremoli down the valley known as the Lunigiana, is 


limit of Northern Italy. 

The Apennines, ast has been alrcadv 
travsr-ie the whole breadth of Italy, 


.Alp^ Tlie Lignrian Apennines, which may be consn 
^ taking their” rise in the neighbonrhor*d of Savona, * 




feet ; 3Ionte ilolmadigO; 
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tho lofty central mas-c*? above ecnmerated, two 
other peaks de=erve mention which, though outliers from 
the main range, and separated from it by valleys of con- 
siderable extent, rise to a height exceeding that of all but 
a few of the points already cited. These are the Monte 
Terminillo, near Leoncs^a (7278 feet), and the Monte 
Velino near the Lake Fucino, rising to 8192 feet, both of 
which are covered ^ith snow f rom 27ovember till May, and 
being within sight of Rome are familiar objects to most 
vi'itors to Italy. But though the Apennines of Central 
Italy, "viewed in the mas**, may be considered as thus con- 
stituting a continuous range, they arc far from having the 
definite arrangement which characterizes their northern 
extsn-ion from the neighbourhood of Genoa to the Adriatic. 
Tn-tead of presenting, like the Alps and the northern 
Apennines, a definite central ridge, with transverse vallejrs 
leading down from it on both sides, the central Apennines 
in reality constitute a mountain mass of very considerable 
breadth, composed of a number of minor ranges and 
groups of mountains which though very broken and 
irregular prc'crve a generally parallel direction, and are 
separated by upland valleys, some of them of considerable 
extent as well as considerable elevation above the sea. 
Snell is the basin of the Lake Fucino, situated in the very 
centre of the whole mass, and almost exactly midway 
between the two seas, but at an elevation of 2180 feet 
alcove them ; while the upper valley of the Aterno, in 
tthi'-h .vquila is situated, is not les=! than 2380 feet above 
the level of the sea. Still more elevated is the valley of 
the Gizio (a tributary ot’ the Aterno), of which Sulmona is 
the* chief town, and which communicates with the upper 
valley of the Sangn by a level plain called the Piano di 
Cifiqm Miglta, at an elevation of not lest; than 4298 feet, 
regarded a-, the most wintry spot in Italy. Xor do the 
higliC't summit- ever form a continuous ridge of great 
altitude for any con*iiderable distance: they arc rather a 
eerie- of groups ceparated by intervals of very inferior 
elev vtion forming natural pa.s'^es across the range, and 
broken in some places (as is the case in almost all lime^^tone 
cuantrie-) by the waters from the upland valleys turning 
suddenly .at rigltt angles, and breaking through the moun- 
tain ranges which b^mnd them. Thus the two loftiest 
m*on{i5 of all, the Gran 8asso and the Majella, are separated 
by the deep valley of the Aterno, while the Tronto, in 
liko niann*-'r, breaks through the range between Itlonte 

1 ettnre an'I fhr* Pt77n rfl 'Phia rtf 


fl’Uccello and the Pania della Croce, attain to 6165 an*l 
6100 feet. Another lateral range, the Prato Magno, which 
branches off from the central chain at the Monte Falterona, 
and separates the upper valley of the Arno from its second 
ba.sin, rises to 5188 feet ; while a similar branch, called 
the AIpe della Catenaja, of inferior elevation, divides the 
upper course of the Amo from that of the Tiber. 

The rest of this tract is for the most part a hilly, broken 
country, but does not in general rise into anything like 
mountains, with the exception of the Monte Amiata, near 
Radicofani, a lofty isolated mass of volcanic origin, which 
attains to a height of 5650 feet. South of this the country 
between the frontier of Tuscany and the Tiber is in great 
part of volcanic origin, forming hills of no great elevation, 
with distinct crater-shaped basins, in several instances 
ocenpied by small lakes (the Lake of Bolsena, Lake of Vico, 
and Lake of Bracciano) ; and this volcanic tract extends 
across the Campagna of Rome, till it rises again in the 
lofty group of the Alban hills, the highest summit of which, 
the Monte Gavo, is 3160 feet above the sea. In this part 
the Apennines are separated from the sea by a space of 
only about 30 miles in width, occupied by the undulating 
volcanic plain of the Roman Campagna, from which the 
mountains rise in a wall-like barrier, of which the highest 
point, the Monte Gennaro, attains to a height of 41 65 feet. 
South of Palestrina again, the main mass of the Apennines 
throws off another lateral mass, known in ancient times 
as the Volscian mountains (now called the Monti Lepini), 
separated from the central ranges by the broad valley of 
the Sacco, a tributary of the Liris or Garigliano, and 
forming a large and rugged mountain mass, nearly 5000 
feet in height, which descends to the sea at Terracina, and 
between that point and the mouth of the Liris throws out 
several rugged mountain headlands, which may be con- 
sidered as constituting the natural boundary between 
Latium and Campania, and consequently tbe natural limit 
of Central Italy. Bub besides these offshoots of the 
Apennines there are in this part of Central Italy several 
detached mountains, rising almost like islands on tho 
sea-shore, of which the two most remarkable are the Monte 
Argentaro on the coast of Tuscany near Orbetello (2087 
feet high) and the Monte Circello (1771 feet) at the angle 
of the Pontine Marshes, by the whole breadth of which it 
is separated from the Volscian Apennines. 

The two valleys of the Arno and the Tiber (called in 
Italian Tevere) may be considered as furnishing the key 
to the geography of all this portion of Italy west of the 
Apennines. The Arno, which has its source in the ilonte 
Falterona, one of the most elevated summits of the main 
chain of the Tuscan Apennines, flows at first nearly south 
till in the neighbourhood of Arezzo it turns abniptly to tho 
north-west, and pursues that course as far as Pontassieve, 
where it again makes a sudden bend to the west, and 
j pursues a westerly cour-c from thence to the sea, passing 
j through the two celebrated cities of Florence and Pisa. 

I Its principal tributary is the Sieve, wliich joins it at 
I Pontassieve, bringing down the waters of the di 
I Mugello. TlicElza and the Era, which join it on its right 
1 bank, descending from the hills near Siena and Volterra, 
are inconsiderable streams ; and the Serchio, which flows 
from the^ territory of Lucca and the Alpi Apuani, and 
formerly joined the Amo a few milc-s from its mouth, now 
enters^ the sea by a separate channel. The most consider- 
able rivers of Tuscany south of the Arno are the Cccinn, 
which flows through the plain below Volterra, and the 
Ombrone, vhich rises in the hill? near Siena, and enters 
tho sea about 1 2 miles below Grosseto, 

The Tiber, a much more important river than the Arno, 

J and the large-t in Italy with the exception of the Po, ri'cs 
J in tbe Apennines, about 20 miles ea'sfc of the source of 
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tli3 Amn, an^l nearly Foutli by Borgo S. Sepolcro J 
an*l Cittii di Ca&telb». then between Perugia and Todi to ! 
Ortc, ju^t belov; Trhich It recei\c^ the waters of the Xera, 
It« tributaries^ in the upper part of its course are of little [ 
importince, but the Xem, \\hich ri-c^ In the lofty group 
of the IMonte della SIbilla, a very conridemblc Ftream, 
and bring-i with it the waters of the Vclino (with it« ) 
tributaries the Turano and the Falto), which joins^ it a few i 
mile? below its cslebnited waterfall at Tcmi. The Teverone » 
or ArJo, which enter'* the Tibsr a few miles above Rome, * 
is a very inferi<>r strean} to the Xera, but brings down a 
cons’denble body of water from the raoimtaiiAS above 
Subheo, It is a ringular fact in the geograj»hyof Central 
Italy tint the valley of the Tiber and tint of the Amo arc ’ 
in some measure o"»nnccted by that of the Chiana, a level 
and niardiy tract, the water-» fnmi \;hich flovr jnrtly into ’ 
the Amo and partly into the Tiber. 

The eastern dccHrity of the central Ai^nninc^* towariK ' 
the Adriatic i** far 1^=^ InterL'ting and varied than the ’ 
western. Tlic central range here approaches (a® In® l»ecn { 
already pointed out) much nearer to the s?a, and hence, 
with few the rivers that flow [nm it have but 

sh'^rt courses and arc of comparatively little importance. 
They may be bri*-fly enumerated, proceeding from Rimini 
.«^out*hwar Is f I) tlie r<>gli i ; (2) the Mctatiro, of historical * 
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Vomano: {0) the Atemo; (10> the f^angro; (11) the 
Trirmo, wliich fum}« tha b'^undary of the southemmo-t ^ 
province of the x\brnrjt!. and nny there f«»re ba talrcn as 
the limit of Omtml Italy, .^fuch the most ronsldcmblcof 
thc“e river? i? the Atemo (called abo the Pescara, froni 
the city r.f that name at its mouth); llu' bos its eourecs in ^ 
the Apennines abr/^' Aquih, and flons through a broad 
upland a alley in a **outh ca'-t direction for above 40 miles 
till it appro ichcs Popoli, vhen it turns abruptly to the ^ 
north ca-t, and cut® directly through the main chain of the , 
Apennines between the range of the Gran Sa=so and that 
of the Mcjella, descending with a very rapid coiirsa till it 
enters the pea at Pescara. i 

TIic vvholc of Ihi*^ portion of Central Ilily, between the | 
Apennine? and the ‘^ea, is a hilly country, much broheii 
and cut up by the torrents from the mourilains but fertile, 
especially in fruibtrecs, olivcs, and vines ; and hence it * 
lias been, both in ancient and modern times a populous ^ 
dbtrict, containing many FmaU towns though no great 
citie.% Its chief disadvantage is the absence of ports, the 
coa-it preserving an almost unbroken straight line, with the 
single exception of Ancona, wdiich has in r.ll agcs been the 
only port worthy of the name on the eastern coast of Central 
Italy. 

3. Soitfh^rn — ^Tlie great central mass of the 

Apennines, which has held its course throughout Central 
Italy, with a general direction from nortli-^cst to^ fouIii- 
c*3?b considered as continued in the same direction 

for about 100 miles farther, from the basin shaped group 
of the Monti del llatese (which rises to the height of 6660 
feet} to the neighbourhood of Potenza, in the heart of the 
province of Basilicata, corresponding nearly to the ancient 
Lucania. The whole of the district known in ancient 
times as Samnium (a part of which still retains the name 
of Sannio, though now officially designated as the province 
of 5IoIi=e) is occupied by on irregular ma^s of mountains, 
of much inferior heijxht to those of Central Italy, and 
having less of the character of a regular range, being 
broken up into a number of groups or mas«e«, intersected 
by rivers, which have for the most part a very tortuous 
course This mountainous tract, which has an average 
breadth of from 50 to GO miles, is bounded on the west 


by the plain of Campania, now called the Terra di Lavoro, 
and on the east by the much broader and more extenrive 
tract of Apulia or Puglia, composed partly of level plains, 
but for the m(r=t part of undulating downs of very slight 
elevation, cud contrasting strongly with the mountain 
range? of the Apennines, which rise abruptly above them. 
The central ma-^ of the meuntain^, however, throws out 
two outlying ranges, the one to the west, which separates 
the Bay of Xaple« from that of »SaIcmo, and culminate- in 
the Monte St Angelo above Castellamare (4720 feet), 
while the detached volcanic cone of Vesuvius, which rises 
to near 4000 feet, is isolated from the neighbouring 
mountains by an intervening strip of plain. On the 
side in like manner the Monte (Jargano, a detached lime' 
stone ma«s which rises to the height of 5120 feet, and 
projects in a bold ‘=pur-like promontory iuto the Adriatic, 
forming the only break in the otherwise uniform coast-line 
of Italy on that sea, though separated from the great body 
of the Apennines by a considerable interval of low country, 
may be considered as merely an outlier from the central 
ma=% 

From the neighLourhood of Potenza, the main ridge of 
the Af^ennine- is continued by the ilonti della Maddalena 
in a direction nearly due south, so that it approaches within 
a <^hort distance of the Gulf of Policastro, from whence it 
i'^ carried on as far as the Jfonte PoUino, the la^t of the 
lofty rummitsf of the .Apennine chain, which exceeds 7000 
feet in height. The range is, however, continued through the 
whole of the province now called Calabria, to the southern 
extremity or “ toe of Italy, but presents in this part a 
very much altered character, the broken limestone range 
w iirch is the fnie confinnatxon of the chain as far as the 
neicrlibourhood of Xicas'ro and Catanzaro, and keeps close 
to Ihe wc^t coast, being flanked on the east by a great 
ma^s of granitic mountains, riring to a height of about 
6000 feet, and covered with vast forests, from which it 
derives the name of La .Sila. A similar m^s but cpparafed 
from the preceding by a low neck of Tertiary hilb, filb up 
the whole of the peninsular extremity of Italy from Squillace 
to Reggio. Its highest point, called A«promonte, attains 

to a height of 4300 feet. ^ ^ ^ e n i u • 

IVliile the ruerced and mountainous district of Catabns, 
extending nearly due south for a distance of more than 
150 miles thus derives its character and configuration 
almost wholly from the range of the Apennines 
it is traversed from end to end, the ca*e is wholly dificrent 
with the long spur-like promontoij which projecte towards 
th“ ea^t to BrindLsi and Otranto. The older map' of Italy, 
indeed, vvith one accord represent the Apennmes as 
bifurcating somewhere in the neighbourhood of Venosa, 
and sending off an arm of the mam range through this 
eastern disfrict. similar to that which traverses Calabns 
But this is entirely erroneous ; the •whole of the d^trict in 
que'dion is merely a continuation of the low tract of Apulia, 
Jonsfeting of nndWiag downs and low bare hills of veiy 
moderate^elevatiou, •with a dry calcareous soil of 
origin. The ifoiite Toltore, which nses “ 
hoS of Ifelfi and Venosa to a height 
volcanic otisrin, and in great measure detached from the 
adioininT mass of the Apennines. But e^tward from this 
nothing like a mountain is to he found, the ® 

bare ills caUed the llurgie of Gravina and AM™ 
Jradnally sinking into the still ciSnL 

^ose which constitute the peninsular ^ 
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depth, which receives a number of streams that descend 
from the central mass of the Apennines. 

The rivers of Southern Italy are none of them of any 
great importance. The Liris or Garigliano, which has its 
source iu the central Apennines above Sora, not far from 
the Lake Fucino, and enters the Gulf of Gaeta about 10 
miles east of the city ,of that name, brings down a con- 
siderable body of water ; as does also the Volturno, which 
rises in the mountains between Castel di Sangro and Agnone, 
flows past Isernia, Venafro, and Capua, and enters the sea 
about 15 miles from the mouth of the Garigliano. About 
16 miles above Capua it receives the Calore, which flows 
by Beneveuto, and is a tributary of some importance. The 
Silarus or Sele, which enters the Gulf of Salerno a few 
miles below the ruins of Psestum, is the only other river 
of consideration on the western coast of Southern Italy. 
Below this the watershed of the Apennines is too near to 
the sea on that side to allow of the formation of any 
streams of importance. Hence the rivers that 'flow in the 
opposite direction into the Adriatic and the Gulf of Taranto 
have much longer courses, and are of more considerable 
volume and magnitude, though all of them partaking of 
the character of mountain torrents, rushing down with 
great violence iu winter and after storms, but dwindling 
into scanty streams in the summer, which hold a winding 
and sluggish course through the great plains of Apulicu 
Proceeding south from the Trigno, which has been already 
mentioned as constituting the limit of Central Italy, we find 
(1) the Biferno and (2) the Fortore, both of them rising 
in the mountains of Samnium, and flowing into the 
Adriatic west of Monte Gargano j (3) the Cervnro, south 
of tne great promontory; and (4) the Ofanto, familiar to 
all scholars as the Aufidus of Horace, whose description of 
it is characteristic of almost all the rivers of southern Italy, 
of which it may be taken as the typical representative. It 
rises about 15 miles west of Conza, and only about 25 
mifes from the Gulf of Salerno, so that it is frequently 
(though erroneously) described as traversing the whole 
range of the Apennines. In its lower course it flows near 
Canosa and traverses the celebrated battlefield of Cannm. 
(5) The Bradano, which rises near Venosa, almost at the 
foot of Monte Voltore, flows towards the south-east into the 
Gulf of Taranto, as do the Basento, the Agri, and the Sinno, 
all of which descend from the central chain of the Apennines 
south of Potenza, and water the extensive plains between 
the^ mountains and the shores of the gulf. The Crati 
which flows from Cosenza northwards, and then turns 
abruptly eastward to enter the same gulf, is the only stream 
worthy of notice -in the rugged peninsula of Calabria: 
while the long extent of arid limestone hills projecting 
eastwards to Capo di Leuca does not give rise to anything 
more than a mere streamlet, from the mouth of the Ofanto 
to the south eastern extremity of Italy. 

important lakes in Italy are those at 
^ f expansion of the tribu- 

the Po, winch, after descending from the 
mountain valleys in which they are at first confined 

ing the extensive plain of Northern Italy; They have been 
already noticed in connexion with the rivers by which they 

;L"They\^fn"^ in oriels 

Wo ^®st to east, (1) the 

^T-go d Orta, (2) the Lago Mat^eiore (Vi flio TorTn a; 

while the 

though consid^mbi; SSngTtTnt^^^^^^ 


materially below it in superficial extent. They are all of 
great depth, — the Lago hlaggioro having in one part a 
depth of 2600 feet, while that of Como attains to 1925 
feet Of a wholly difTercnt character is the Logo di 
Varese, between the Lago hlaggioro and that of Lugano, 
which is a mere shallow expanse of ivater, surrounded by 
hills of verj*^ moderate elevation, Two other small lakes 
in the same neighbourhood, as well as those of Erba and 
Pusiano, between Como and Lecco, are of a similar char- 
acter, and scarcely worthy of notice. 

The lakes of Central Italy, which are comparatively of 
trifling dimensions, belong to a wholly different class. 
The most important of these, the Lacus Fucinus of the 
ancients, now called the Lago di Celano, which is situated 
almost exactly in the centre of the peninsula, occupies (as 
has been already pointed out) a basin of considerable 
extent, surrounded on all sides by mountains, and without 
any natural outlet, at an elevation of more than 2000 feet 
above the sea. Its waters have of late years been in great 
part carried off by an artificial channel, and more than half 
its surface laid bare. Next in size is the Lago Trasimeno, 
often called the Lago di Perugia, so celebrated in Boman 
history ; it is a broad expanse of shallow waters, surrounded 
only by low hills, but about 30 miles in circumference. 
The neighbouring lake of Chiusi is of similar character, 
but much smaller dimensions. All the other lakes of 
Central Italy, wliich are scattered through the volcanic 
districts west of the Apennines, are of a wholly different 
formation, and occupy deep cu 2 vshapcd hollows, which 
have undoubtedly at one time formed the craters of extinct 
volcanoes. Such is the Lago di Bolsena, near the city of 
the same name, which is an extensive slicet of water, as 
well as the much smaller Tjago di Vico (the Ciminian lake 
of ancient writers) and the Lago di Bracciano, nearer 
Rome, while again to the south of Rome the well known 
lakes of Albano and Nemi have n similar origin. 

The only lake properly so called in Southern Italy is 
the Lago del Matese, in the heart of the mountain group 
of the same name, of very trifling extent. The so-called 
lakes on the coasfof the Adriatic north -and south of the* 
promontorj' of Gargano are in fact mere brackish lagoons 
communicating with the sea. 

Islands . — The three great islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica are so closely connected with Italy, both by 
geographical position and community of language, that 
they are frequently spoken of as the Italian Islands, but 
they will best be considered separately, and we shall here 
confine our attention to the smaller islands that lie 
scattered in the Mediterranean within sight of the coasts 
of Italy. ^ Of these by much the most considerable is that 
of Elba, situated on the west coast of Central Italy, about 
50 miles south of Leghorn, and separated from the main- 
land at Piombino by a strait of only about 6 miles in 
width. North of this, and just about midway between 
Corsica and Tuscany, is the small island of Capraja, steep 
^d rocky, and only 4i miles long, but with a secure port; 
Gorgona, about^25 miles farther north, is still smaller, and 
is a mere rock, inhabited only by a few fishermen. South 
of Elba are the equally insignificant islets of Pianosa and 
Monte Cristo, while the more considerable island of Giglio 
lies much nearer the mainland, immediately opposite the 
remarkable mountain jiromontory of Monte Argentaro, 
itself almost an island. Of a wholly different character 
we the^ islands that are found farther south in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Of these Ischia and Procida, both of 
niem situated almost close to the northern headland of the' 
Bay of Naples, are entirely of volcanic origin, as is the 
case also with the more distant group of the Ponza Islands. 
These are three in number — Ponza, Falmaruola, and 
Zannone ; while Vandotena (also of volcanic formation) is 
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alout midway bet we 2 a Vonzi and IscLix Tlie island of 
Capri, on the other hand, which is just opposite to the 
southern promontory of the Bay of Naples, is a precipitous 
limestone roek. The ^Eolian or Lij^ari Islands, z remarli- 
able volcanic group, belong Kithir to Sicily than to Italy, 
though Stromboli, the most easterly of them, is about 
equidistant from Sicily and from the mainland. The 
ishnJs to the south of Sicily — Malta and GozOj and Pun- 
tcllaria — in like maimer do not fall vrithin the scope of the 
present article. 2Jal!a indeca Las ve^-y little natural con- 
nexion with Sicily, and none -.vith the continent of Italy. 

The It ill m coju^t of the Adrbtic presents a great contrast 
to its opposite .-hares, for while the coast of Dalmatia is 
b^rdcrei by a succe-=:on of blaiids, grt-t end small, the 
long and uniform coa-tdinc of Italy from Otranto to 
Rimini prcscnl^ not a singJt; adjacent island ; an I th*i small 
cutMng group of the Trcmiti Llands (north of the Jlunte 
Gurgano and abjut 13 miles from the mainland) alone 
Lreaka the monotony of tla? part of the Adriatic. 

The geographical pedtionof Italy, cxt-.*iding from alout 
40' to 35' N. lat, naturally render^ it on- of th.; hotte-t 
countries in Lun/pe. Bat tl^e ;t of iU southern latitude 
is to a great extent tcu3p2rcd by it- pcnin-ular charueteT, 
boun led as it is on bjth sides by >c.is of coa-idemLle extant, 
c- well as by the great range -d the AIj s ^ith its snows and 
glaciers to the north. Gr^at ditr-rcnc-S also exL-t uith 
rog.ru to clinuie b-tween Nurthcni and Southern It^V, 
due in great part to other circumstances as well as to 
diference of lvitu3^ Tiics the great plain of Northern 
Italy is chiiled by ih; coH wind^ from the AIp=, while the 
cLnip warm wind-i fr./m the Me litcrrancan are to a great 
extent intercepted by the Ligurian Apannine-. Hence 
this part of the country has a cold winter climate, so that 
the therrnomete-r descends as low as 10' Fahr., and th*j 
mean winter tempamiure of Turin is actuaily lower than 
that of CopenhagCTJ. Tiirouglioat the region north of the 
Ap:tininc> no plants will thrive uhlch cannot stand occa- 
sional teverc froot^ in winter, so that not only oranges and 
b-mona but even the olive tme cannot ba grown, except in 
specially favoured situations. On the other hand the strip 
of C'jcijt betv^een tha Apennines and tha sci, known as the 
Riviera of Genoa, no: only extrainviy favourable to the 
growth of olives, but produces oranges an! lemons in 
abundance, while even the aloe, the cactus the palm 
flouri-h in many places. Indeed, the vegetation of jxirts 
of this favoured district has a more southern character than 
is met with agiin till below Terracina toward-s the souIIl 
The great plain of Lombardy, however, produces riee in 
large quantititrs, c.s well as Indian com, millet, and wheat ; 
while the mountain slopas both of the Alps and Apennines 
arc covered with vast forests of chestnuts, and the lower 
hills are clothed with vineyards, which furnish abunflance 
of wine=, many of them of excellent quality. Silk is abo 
an im[>ortant article of produce both in the north of Italy 
and in Tuscany, and mulberries are largely planted with a 
view to its production. 

Central Italy abo presents striliing differences of climate 
and temperatare according to the greater or less proximity 
to the mountains. Thus the greater part of Tuscany, and 
the provinces from thence to Rome, enjoy a mild winter 
climate, and are well adapted to the growth of mulberries 
and olives as well as vines, but it b not till after passing 
Terracina, in proceeding along the western coast towards 
the south, that the vegetation of Southern Italy develops 
itself in bs full luxuriance. Even in the central parts of 
Tuscanv, however, the climate is very much affected hy 
the neishbouring mountains, and the increaring elevation 
of the Apennines as they proceed south naturally produces 


a corresponding effect upon the temperature. But it is 
whp v.e reach the centrri range of the Apennines that we 
find the coldest dbtricts of Italy. In all the upland vallevs 
of the Abrorzi and of Sannio, snow begins to fall early in 
November, and heavy storms occur often as late as ilay ■ 
vhole communities are shut out for months from any inter- 
course with their neighbours, and some villages are k> lon«^ 
buried in snow that regular passages are mads bstween the 
diuereat houses for tbs soke of communication among the 
inhabitants: The dbtrict extending from the south-^t of 
Lake Fucino to the Piano di Cinquemiglia, and enclosing 
the upper basin of the Sangro and the small lake of Scanno, 
is the coldest and most bleak part of Italy south of the 
Alps. Heavy falb of snow in June are not uncommon, 
and it is only for a short time towards the end of July 
that the nights are totally exempt from light frosts. Yet 
less than 40 miles east of thb dbtric:, and even more to 
the north, we find the olive, the fig-tree, and the orange 
thriving luxuriantly on the shores of the Adriatic from 
Ortona to Vcito. In the same way, whibt in the plains 
and hills round Naples snow is rarely seen, and never 
remains long, and the thermometer seldom descends to the 
fre-ering point, 20 miles east from it in the fertile valley 
of Avellino, of no great elevation, but encircled by high 
mountain^, light frosts are not uncommon as late as June; 
and It? miles farther east, in the elevated region of S. 
Angelo de’ Lombirdi and Bbaccia, the inhabitants are 
a!wa\*s warmly chd, and vines grow with diSculty and 
only "in sheltered places. But nowhere are these contrasts 
so Btriking as in Calabria. The shores, especially on the 
Tj'xrheaia^ Sea, present almost a continued grove of olive, 
orange, lemon, and citron trees, which attain a size unknown 
in the north of Italy. Tlie sugar-cane flourbhes, the cotton- 
plant ripens to perfection, date-trees are seen in the 
gardens, the rocks are dothed with the prickly-pcar or 
Indian fig, the enclosures of the fields are formed by aloes 
and sometimes pomegranates, the liquorice-root grows wild, 
and the mastic, the myrtle, and many varieties of oleander 
and cbtus form the underwood of the natural forsts of 
arbutus and evergreen oak. If we turn inland but 5 or 6 
miles from the shore, and often even less, the scene changes. 
High dbtricts covered with oaks and chestnuts succeed to 
this almost tropical vegetation ; a little higher up and we 
reach the elevated regions of the PoIIino and the Sila, 
covered with firs and pine= and affording rich 
ev'^n in the midst of summer, when heavy dews ana light 
fro'-ts succeod each other in July and Angart, and snow 
berins to appear at the end of September or ^rly m 
October. Along tbe shores of the Adriati^ which are 
exposed to the north-east winds, blowing coldly from over 
th** Albanian mountains, delicate plants do not thnve so 
welfin general as under the same latitude along the shores 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Southern Italy indead has m general a v^ par- 
ent climate from the northern portioa of the kingdom ; 
and though large tracts are still occupied by rugged 
mountains of sufficient elevation to retam the 
considerable part of the year, the ^tnets adjoining the 
enjoy a climate similar to that ol Greece ^nd ^ouA^ 
provinces of Spain. Unfortunately several o/ ^he^e 
tracts suner severely from malaria, and especiaby ihe _ 
plain adjoining the Gulf “f /arontum, whidi “ ^ g 
Les of history was surrounded fay a girdle ^ 
Jlsome of which attained to almo-'t ““sampled prosp-^ 
—has for centuries past been given np to almost coinpl 

tetondil olaicttedslicof fc comt^an «f 
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th"Iv late introdaction, and were wtoUy unknown in | plentiful supply during tke winter montlis; they are also 
ancient times. The olive indeed in all ages clothed the prepared as bacon or hams, and above all as sausages, the 
hilirof a lar'J’e part of the country ; but the orange and fame of which has reached England under the name of the 
lemon which now con^^titute so prominent a feature in the | city of Bologna, where they were early and extensively 
warmer districts of the peuinstda, are a late importation j prepared. The large ^iry farms in Lomhaidy also fur- 
fnim the Ea't. while the cactus or Indian fig and the alo^ | nish great quantities of cheese of ve^ superior quality, 


both of them so conspicuous on the shores of southern 
Itily, as well as of the Eiviera of Genoa, are of Mexican 
oriain, and consequently could not have been introduced 
earlier than the 16th century. The same remark applies 
to the maize or Indian com, which is now so extensively 
erdtivated in every part of Italy. Many botanists are_ even 
of opinion that the sweet chestnut, which now constitutes 
so large a part of the forests that clothe the sides both of 
the Alps and the Apennines, and in some districts supplies 
the chi-f fo^'d of the inhabitants, is not originally of Italian 
growth ; it is certain at least that it had not attained in 
ancient times to anything like the extension and importance 
which it posses=!es at the present day. 

It may have been gathered from the preceding sketch 
of the phjsical conformation and the climate of Italy that it 
is difficult to take a general view of the state of its agri- 
culture. The cultivation of Lombardy differs from that of 
Calabria as much as that of Massachusetts does from that 
of Carolina. All that can be done therefore in this general 
description is to notice those results of agricultnre which 
yield food, drink, or clothing to its inhabitants, or which 
form the ba^is of manufacturing industry nr the rudi- 
ments of foreign commerce. The cereals form, as else- 
nhsre in Europe, the chief aliment of the inhabitants : in 
Italy, however, the lower classes in many parts subsist 
much on maize and beans, uhich require little preparation 
to render them fit for food. In some of the southern 
I)rovince» wheat is made use of by the same class, both 
in the form of bread and as macaroni, which is manipu- 
litei with great facility. Wheat and maize are, on the 
average of years, about equal to the consumption, but little 


especially that known by the name of Parmesan. 

The fisheries contribute largely to the supply of food 
in Italy, though, from the number of fasts countenanced 
by the Cathohe Church, not enough for the consumption ; 
and the deficiency is procured by commerce with the 
English, French, and Americans, who convey to the sea- 
ports salted cod-fish from the banks of Isewfonndland. 
The native fisheries on the coast give much occupation; the 
most considerable are those for the tunny, a very large fish, 
and for the anchovy, a very small one. These are con- 
ducted upon a large scale by joint-stock companies. The 
lakes and the rivers also yield some, though not a great 
proportion, of that kind of food which ecclesiastical restric- 
tions render indispensable. 

The sugar-cane is not cultivated in the south of Italy, 
as it is found that in point of strength, as weE as of cost, 
the sugar made from it does not succeed in competition 
with tW imported from the West Indies. 

The products of agriculture are snfiicient for the clothing 
of all its inhabitants; for, thougkwool is in general neither 
good nor plentiful, hemp and flax are grown everywhere, 
and are manufactured at home; and, from the nature of the 
climate, linen can be substituted for woollen dress during 
most of the months of the year. Some cotton is grown 
in the southern divisions of Italy, but not sufficient to 
furnish materials for their inconsiderable manufactures 
of that article. 

The chief product of Italian agricultnre is silk. It is 
produced in every part, and much of is it converted into 
articles of dress or of furniture where it is coUected ; hut 
the chief production of it is in the Neapolitan provinces 

England, Austria, 
The value of this 

commodity exceeds that of aU the other productions of 
Italy which are exported to foreign countries. The manu- 
facture has of late years made great progress which it is 
still steadily maintaining, and the great increase which has 
taken place in the propagation of the mulberry tree has, 
within the last fifty years, increased the quantity of raw 
silk to an extent that had never before been dreamed of. 

Another very important Italian product, which is partly 
used as food, partly employed in liome manufactures, and 
extensively exported as an article of foreign commerce, is 
the oE of the olive tree. It is used as a substitute for 
butter in the south, and even to a great degree supplies 
the place of milk, which is comparatively little used in the 
peninsula. It is exported to England for use with 
v.irion3 fabrics, and as a table luxury. The planting 
and watching costs but little labour or expense, and in 
a few years the income more than repays the labour. 
The best olive oil is produced near Genoa, in Lucca, iu 
Tuscany, and in Calabria ; but it is plentEul Ihroughont 
the whole of Italy, except in Lombardy and in Piedmont. 

, . Ill — i r-- j — , The wines of Italy are not very hisihly valued in other 

i.n 1 i 4 1 cm valuable as condiments. The potato, which i countries, and almost the whole that is produced is con- 
i' tn s-iicu coinuioa m other parts of Europe, has been sumed at home. Yet there is little doubt that with iimrc 
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much 

hich 
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part*:, Jionever, uhere the vines are grown in low vine} ards 

comparatively 
urliich were 



countries. 

A‘5 Italy produces abundance of wine, and consequently 
needs neither beer nor grain-spirits, no barley is needed for 
these drinks, and scarcely any is cultivated. * Oats are but 
little groun. but beans of various kinds are produced in 
abundance. Ptye, the common bread-corn of the far greater 
portion of Europe, is only rai-ed in a few spots in the very 
northernmost parts of Italy, where it h. made into bread for 
tha poor ; whilst those of the higher classes there, as weE 
a-, throughout the whole peninsula in the cities, make use 
of wh-..teri bread. Bice grows in many parts, in fact 
vhcrcNor there is a s'lfficiency of water to insure a good 
irolipe, at such a dishmee from towns as not to be 
injariaTi= t^the health of the inhabitants, A great variety 
of lur'iiie- ai a u^ed as food, especially in the soups. In 
5 /Tiiz parts of the mountainous region*! chestnuts are a snb- 
fitul*. for corn, and even form the principal food of the 
p ■p’iia‘ion ^ Friiit*! ace plentifully used, particularly figs, 
grapoa, a: ci ^ melon**, as food ; whilst the cheapness of 
girlie, t<*matO' or love apple**, and capsicums J 
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The whole tone of Greek thought in that age had 
taken a bent towards monarchy in some form. This 
tendency _may be traced alike in the practical common 
sense of Xenophon and in the lofty idealism of Plato. 
There could be no better instance of it than a well-known 
passage in the Politics of Aristotle. He is speaking of 
the gifts which meet in the Greek race, — a race warlike, 
lilrp. the Europeans, ' but more subtle, — keen, like the 
Asiatics, but braver. Here, he says, is a race which 
“might rule all men, if it were brought under a single 
government.” 1 It is unnecessary to suppose a special 
allusion to Alexander; but it is probable that Aristotle 
had in his mind a possible union of the Greek cities under 
a strong constitutional monarchy. His advice to Alexander 
(as reported by Plutarch) was to treat the Greeks in the 
spirit of a leader (i^/e/iovucfis), and the barbarians in the 
spirit of a master (Scottotikus).^ Aristotle agreed, then, 
with Isocrates in holding that, if the Greek race was to 
have a great future, the first req^uisite was union under a 
central power. Aristotle conceived this power as political 
and permanent; Isocrates conceived it as, in the first 
place, military — having for its immediate aim the conduct 
of an expedition against Asia. Had Isocrates foreseen 
that such a command-in-chief was inseparable from a per- 
manent monarchy, he would undoubtedly have accepted 
the latter ; but he would have insisted, in the spirit of 
Aristotle's advice, on the constitutional liberty of the Greek 
subjects. The general views of Isocrates as to the largest 
good possible for the Greek race were thus substantially 
the same as those of Aristotle ; and they were in accord 
with the prevailing tendency of the best Greek thought in 
that age. 

2. How far were these views justified by the issue? 
The vision of the Greek race “ brought under one polity ” 
was not, indeed, fulfilled in the sense of Aristotle or of 
' Isocrates. But the invasion of Asia by Alexander, as 
captain-general of Greece, became the event which actually 
opened new and larger destinies to the Greek race. The 
old political life of the Greek cities was worn out ; in the 
new fields which were now opened, the empire of Greek 
civilization entered on a career of world-wide conquest, 
until Greece became to East and West more than all that 
Athens had been to Greece. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
ceased indeed to be the chief centres of Greek life ; but 
the mission of the Greek mind could scarcely have been 
accomplished with such ‘expansive and penetrating power 
if its influence had not radiated over the East from 
Pergamus, Antioch, and Alexandria. 

Panhellenic politics had the foremost interest for 
Isocrates. But in two of his works — the oration On the 
Peace and the Areopagiticus (both of 355 B.C.) — ^he deals 
specially with the politics of Athens. The speech On the 
Peace relate chiefly to foreign affairs.. It is an eloquent 
appeal to his fellow-citizens to abandon the dream of 
supremacy, and to treat their allies as equals, not as sub- 
jects. The ^fervid orator personifies that empire, that false 
mistress which has lured Athens, then Sparta, then Athens 
once mure, to the verge of dest^ction. “ Is she not worthy 
of detestation 1 ” Leadership passes into empire ; empire 
begets insolence; insolence brings ruin. The AreopagU 
ticus breathes a kindred spirit in regard to home policy. 
Athenian life had lost its old tone. Apathy to public 
interests, dissolute frivolity, tawdry display and real 
poverty — these are the features on which Isocrates dwells. 
With this picture he contrasts the elder democracy of 
Solon and Clisthenes, and, as a first step towards 
reform, would restore to the Areopagus. its general censor- 

* T& rav 'ZWrivuv ytvos . . . Suviiievov Hpxetv Tcdvruv, piat 
Tuyxdvou TroXirelas, Polit., iv. [vii.] 7. 

“ Tie Alee. Virt., i,, vi. 


ship of morals. It is here, and here alone— in his com- 
ments on Athenian affairs at home ■ and abroad — that 
we can distinctly recognize the man- to whom the Athens 
of Pericles was something more than a tradition. We are 
carried back to the age in which his long life began. We 
find it difficult to realize that the voice to which we listen 
is the same which we hear in the letter to Philip. 

Turning from the political to the literary aspect of his His 
work, we are at once upon ground where the question of literary 
his merits will now provoke comparatively little controversy. 
Perhaps the most serious prejudice with which his reputa- 
tion has had to contend in modern times has been due to 
an accident of verbal usage. He repeatedly describes that 
ait which he professed to teach as his ffxXoa-o^ia. His use 
of this word — joined to the fact that in a few passages he 
appears to allude slightingly to Plato or to the Socratics — 
has exposed him to a groundless imputation. It cannot 
be too distinctly understood that, when Isocrates speaks 
of his ff>iXoa-o^ta, he means simply his theory or method of 
“ culture ” — to use the only modern term which is really 
equivalent in latitude to the Greek word as then current.* 

The <f>iXoa-o(f>ia, or practical culture, of Isocrates was not 
in conflict, because it had nothing in common, with the 
Socratic or Platonic philosophy. The personal influence 
of Socrates may, indeed, be traced in his work. He con- 
stantly desires to make his teaching bear on the practical 
life. His maxims of homely moral wisdom frequently 
recall Xenophon’s Memorabilia. But there the relation 
ends. Plato alludes to Isocrates in perhaps three places. 

The glowing prophecy in the Phsedrus has been quoted ; 
in the Gorgias a phrase of Isocrates is wittily parodied ; 
and in the Euthydenius Isocrates is probably meant by the 
person who dwells “ on the borderland between philosophy 
and statesmanship.”^ The writings of Isocrates contain a 
few more or less distinct allusions to Plato’s doctrines or 
works, to the general effect that they are barren of practical 
result.* But Isocrates nowhere assails Plato’s philosophy 
as such. When he declares “ knowledge ” {iTrurrgp.7]) to 
be unattainable, he means an exact “ knov( ledge ” of the 
contingencies which may arise in practical life. “ Since it 
is impossible for human nature to acquire any science 
{iirujTgfi7]v) by which we should know what to do or to 
say, in the next resort I deem those wise who, as a rule, 
can hit what is best by their opinions ” (So^os).* 

Isocrates should be compared with the practical teachers His dis- 
of his day. In his essay Against the Sophists, and in his tinctive 
speech on the Antidosis, which belong respectively to the 
beginning and the close of his professional career, he has 
clearly marked the points which distinguish him from “the 
sophists of the herd ” (dycXaZoc crotjnaraC). First, then, he 
claims, and justly, greater breadth of view. The ordinary 
teacher confined himself to the narrow scope of local in- 
terests, — training the young citizen to plead in the Athenian 
law courts, or to speak on Athenian affairs in the ecclesia. 
Isocrates sought to enlarge the mental horizon of his dis- 
ciples by 'accustoming them to deal' with subjects which 
were not merely Athenian, but, in his own phrase, 
Hellenic. Secondly, though he did not claim to have 
found a philosophical basis for morals, it has been well 

3 T}ie word <pt\offoi>la seems to hare come into Athenian use not 
much before the time of Socrates ; and, till long after the time of 
Isocrates, it was commonly used, not in the sense of “ philosophy,’’ 
but in that of “literary taste and study — culture generaUy.” 

Arisiid., ii. 407, ijiiKoKaKla ns /cal StarpiPii sttpl \6yovs, /cal oux i 
vvv rpiicos oZros, aWa Tratdeia Koivus. And so ■writers of the 4th 
century B.c. use <f>iXo<ro<peiv as simply=“to study”; aa, e.g., an 
invalid “ studies” the means of relief from pain, Lys,, Or. xxiv. § 10; 
c/. Isocr., Or. iv. § 6, ic. 

* Plat., Gorg., p. 403 ; Euthyd., 304-6. 

s These allusions are discussed in the Attic Orators, vol. iu pp. 

51/. 

* Isocr., Or. xv. S 271. 
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the extant remains of the language have been found, and 
these consist of inscriptions of so brief and fragmentary a 
character as to afford a very imperfect basis for philological 
inferences. Such as they are, however, they seem to lead 
to the conclusion that the language spoken in thm part ot 
Italy was essentially distinct from the Oscan and Sabellian 
dialects of Central Italy; while at the same time they 
present sufficient analogies with the Latin on the one hand 
and the Greek on the other to show that they belonged to 
the same family with those two ^well-kiiown^ languages. 
The results, therefore, of the recent examination of these 
long neglected documents appear distinctly to confirm the 
statements of ancient authors, according to which the 
inhabitants of the southern portion of the peninsula 
were a Pelasgic race, — a term used by them in a very 
vague and general manner, but usually employed to 
designate the most ancient inhabitants both of Greece and 
Italy, who probably belonged to the same branch of the 
great Aryan race. The Pelasgic origin of the Qilaotrians 
is not only asserted by the concurrent testimony of many 
ancient authors, but we are told that the native population 
of Southern Italy, who had been reduced to a state of 
serfdom analogous to that of the Penestie in Thessaly and 
the Helots in Laconia were still called Pelasgi.^ The 
evidence as to the Pelasgic origin of the Messapians or 
lapygians is less definite ; but the mythical genealogies in 
which the earliest Greek authors embodied the received 
traditions concerning the relations of different tribes and 
nations all point to the same conclusion; and they 
certainly regarded the neighbouring tribes of the Peucetians 
and Daunians, who occupied a part of the country subse- 
quently known as Apulia, as derived from the same stock. 
A strong confirmation of this view is found in the facility 
with which the inhabitants of these countries assimilated 
Greek customs and manners, though the actual Greek 
colonies founded among them in historical times were 
comparatively few. 

It must be observed that the name of Italians was at 
one time confined to the CEnotrians; indeed, according 
to Antiochus of Syracuse, the name of Italy was at first 
still more limited, being applied only to the southern 
portion of the peninsula now known as Calabria. But in 
the time of that historian, as well as of Thucydides, the 
names of QHnotria and Italia, which appear to have been 
at that period regarded as synonymous, had come to be 
extended so as to include the shore of the Tarentine Gulf 
as far as ^Metapontum and from thence across to the Gulfs 
of Laus and Fosidonia on the Tyrrhenian Sea. It thus 
still comprised only the two provinces subsequently known 
as Lucania and Bruttium. 

2. The tribes' of Central Italy, from the Umbrians in the 
north to the Campanians in the south, are known by exist- 
ing remains of their languages to have spoken cognate 
dialects, presenting unquestionable affinities with each 
other, as well as with the earlier forms of the well-known 
language of the Latins. The differences, however, are still 
very^ considerable, and confirm the testimony of historical 
tradition, a:?^ preserved to us by ancient writers, in lead- 
ing us^ to divide them into five separate groups, viz., the 
Umbrians, Sabines, Latins, Volscians, and Oscans, or as 
they are sometimes termed Sabellians, including the 
Samnites and Campanians, and the tribes (such as the 
Lucanians, Prentani, ikc.) who are distinctly recorded to 
. have emanated from the Samnites. 

(1) The Umbrians, who occupied in historical times the 
eastern portion of the peninsula between Etruria and the 
* (Iriatic, were at an earlier period a much more powerful 
nation, and not only occupied the extensive tract subse- 
quently wrested from them by the' Gauls, but extended 
ihoir dominion from sea to sea, and held the greater part. 
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if not the whole, of the territory afterwards possessed by 
the Etruscans, which is said to have been wre.sted by that 
people foot by foot from the Umbrians. The concurrent 
voice of the traditions preserved to us from antiquity points 
to the Umbrians as one of the most ancient nations of 
Italy ; and this is confirmed by the still extant remains of 
their language as shown in the celebrated inscriptions 
known as the Eugxjbine Tables {q.v.), by far the most 
important monument of any of the early Italian lan- 
guages that has been transmitted to our time. Tho^ ela- 
borate examination of this valuable record in recent times 
may be consideied as establishing clearly, on the one hand, 
the distinctness of the language from that of the neighbour- 
ing Etruscans, and, on the other, its close affinity with the 
Oscan, as spoken by the Sabellian tribes, and with the old 
Latiu. The same researches tend to prove that the 
Umbrian dialect is the most ancient of these cognate 
tongues, and probably represents most nearly the original 
form of this branch of the great Indo-Teutonic family. 
They may be taken also as distinctly negativing the theory 
put forth by some ancient w'riters, and maintained by 
several modern inquirers, that the Umbrians W'ere a Celtic 
race. 

Before the time when the Umbrians came into contact 
with the advancing power of Rome, their importance had 
greatly declined. The Etruscans had conquered from them 
the w'hole territory west of the Apennines, from the foot of 
the mountains to the Tyrrhenian Sea, while the Senonian 
Gauls, who invaded the north of Italy in the 4th century 
B.C., permanently established themselves in possession of 
the fertile district betv/een the Apennines and the Adriatic, 
extending from the neighbourhood of Ravenna to that of 
Ancona, which continued to be knou n until long afterwards 
as the “ Ager Gallicus.” 

(2) The Sabines are a people of whom, familiar as is 
their name to the student of Roman history, wo know very 
little. Their language is totally lost ; not a single inscrip- 
tion has been preserved to us, and it appears to have fallen 
into disuse at a comparatively early period. But even from 
the few scattered notices of Sabine words preserved by 
Roman grammarians it is evident that it possessed strong 
affinities with the Oscan and Umbrian ; and the facility 
with which it passed into those of the neighbouring races 
is a strong reason against there being any marked diversity 
between them. The traditions recorded by ancient writers, 
untrustworthy as they are iu detail, all concur in pointing 
to the same result, — that the Sabines were a verj' ancient 
people, who, at the earliest period of which any memory 
was preserved, were settled in the lofty mountain districts 
about the sources of the Atemus and the Velinus, from 
which they subsequently descended into the more fertile 
valleys about Reate, and at one time extended their 
dominion to within a few miles of Rome, — Cures, which 
was universally reckoned a Sabine city, being only 24 miles 
from the capital, while Nomentum and Eretum, still neaier 
Rome, are included by several writers as Sabine towns. 

That a people inhabiting so rugged and inclement a dis- 
trict as that which is represented as the original abode of 
the Sabines should have spread themselves into the 
neighbouring regions, and established offshoots in some- 
what more favoured lands, is entirely in accordance with 
probability, and hence we can have no difficulty in accept- 
ing the tradition that the Picentes, or inhabitants of 
Picenum, — the fertile district along the coast of the Adriatic 
between that sea and the main ridge of the Apennine«, 
from beyond Ancona to the river Matrino, — were of Sabine 
origin. The same thing is expressly asserted by Ovid 
(himself a native of the district) of the Peligni, a tribe who 
occupied the upland valley of the Gizio, of which Sulmo 
was tbe capital ; and theie can be little doubt that the 
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same remark applied to three other tribes whieh were con- 
tiguous to them, and always appear in the Homan history 
in close political union with them : — the Marsi, who held 
the basin of the Lake Fucino and the surrounding 
mountains, and the Vestini and Marrucini, who extended 
from the coniines of the Slarsi and Peligni down to the 
Adriatic, each people occupying^ but a narrow strip on 
the north and south sides respectively of the Aternus. 

(3) Tbo Laiins, who were destined in the end to become 
the rulers of all Italy, were in the first instance a compara- 
tively insignificant people, surrounded on all sides by more 
powerful nations. When we first become acquainted with 
theif history the}' occupied only the tract extending from 
the Tiber on the north to the Volscian mountains and the 
Pontine hlarshes on the south, and from the sea to the 
underfalls of the Apennines about Tibur (Tivoli) and 
Prajnestc (Palestrina). It was not till a much later period 
that the name of Latium was extended so ns to include 
the land of the Volscians and the Aurnnei to the borders 
of Campania. 

The ethnical relations of the Latins have been peculiarly 
confused by the conflicting statements of ancient authors, 
who endeavoured to connect them on the one hand with the 
vastfinatingmass of Greek traditions, and on the other to add 
dignity to their origin by tracing them back to indigenous 
heroes or deities. Of tlicir real origin as a people, or of 
the period when they first settled in the fertile district 
wliere we find them established at the dawn of historical 
record, we have no trustworthy information. Put from the 
manifold traditions preserved to us by Dionysius and other 
authors we >nay perhaps gather two facts. The statement 
that the Latins were derived (in part at least) from a pcojdc 
who dwelt originally in the lofty mountains of the central 
Apennines, from whence they descended into the compara- 
tively fertile region between the mountains and the sea, 
probably represents in a general way correctly the course 
of their immigration ; while the idea involved in several of 
these traditions, that the population, of ancient Latium was 
in, part derived from a Pelasgic origin, is confirmed, by 
ifiiilological investigation of the Latin language, which may 
be^ considered as establishing the conclusion that it con- 
tained a considerable Pelasgic or old Greek clement, 
together with another portion which was common to the 
languages of the adjacent nations of Central Italy, the 
Umbrians, Oscans, itc., whom we are now considering. 
The co existence of these two diverse elements in Latin 
was long ago pointed out by Niebuhr, who attributed it 
to the conquest of one face by another at a period anterior 
to all historical record. It may perhaps be more safely 
ascribed to the branching off of the Latin race from the 
parent stock at an earlier perinrl than the other languages 
of Central Italy, while thti differences that separated them 
from those of the early inhabitants of Greece were less 
marked than they afterwards became. 

(4) The Volscians, who ultimately bccatno merged in the 
more progressive Latin race, arc undoubtedly represented 
to us ill the early Roman history as a distinct people, not 
only politically separate from the Latin league, but having 
a di^inct language of their own, which was neither Latin 
nor Oscan, Hie very scanty remains of it that h.ive'becn 
preserved to us by inscriptions, while they confirm this 
statement, show at the same time remarkable analogies 
with ^the Umbrian, and thus tend to prove that the 
V olscians had occupied from a very early period the rugged 
mountain district where we find them established in liis- 
torical times, and had retained their dialect with less change 
than their Sabellian and Oscan neighbours. 

pf _ the yEc2uia7is, -who held a mountainous district 
adjoining that of the Volscians, we cannot be said to know 
anything beyond the fact that the two nations appear 
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constantly in Roman liistoi}’' in alliance against the rising 
republic, from which, however, we are hardly entitled to 
argue their common descent. But it is certain that both 
the AHquians and the petty tribe of the Hei’nicans are in 
early ages uniformly represented as distinct from the 
Latins, though their territory was included in Latium, in 
the more extended sense of the term, while the native 
population had in the days of Livy almost wholly dis- 
appeared. 

(5) The Oscans, or as the Greeks wrote the name Opicans 
(the native form was Ojfscans), were the possessors of the 
greater part of Central Italy, as well ns the southern jJart of 
the jieninsula, at the time that the Romans were carrying 
on tlieir long protracted struggle for its dominion. At the 
same time it must be observed that it was never used in 
ancient times as a proper ethnic appellation. No tribe or 
nation of the name appears among those with which Rome 
was engaged in hostilities ; and, though the term Oscan is 
frequently used by ancient writers as applied to the 
language of Campania, there is no proof that it was ever 
employed by them in the more general sense adopted by 
modern scholars. It is, however, ns a matter of convenience, 
a useful term to designate the nation or group of tribes 
composed of the Snmnites, together with their descendants 
or offshoots, the Campanians, Lucanians, and Bruttiaiis. 
The name Sabcllinns, used by the Roman jmets, has been 
employed by some modern writers - in much the same 
signification. 

Of the nations comprised under this general appellation, 
much the most powerful were the Samniies, who occupied, 
not merely the small mountain district known in modern 
days ns Sannio, but the whole region of the central 
Apennines from the upper valley of the Sagrus (Sangro) on 
the north to that of the Aufidiis on the south, while towards 
the west they held the valleys of the Vulturnus and its 
various tributaries down to the point where they emerged 
into the fertile plain of Campania. The territory thus 
defined was, like that of the Sabines, a wholly inland 
district, but the Samnites were not long content with these 
narrow limits, and at an early period we find them carrying 
their arms and extending their settlements to the sea on 
both sides. The Frcntani, who separated them from the 
Adriatic to the north, are distinctly termed by Strabo a 
Samnitc people, and distinguished by him as such from the 
adjoining tribes of the Vestini and IMarrucini. A more 
important extension was that towards the west, where they 
conquered the whole of the rich province of Campania, 
with the exception of the districts on the coast still retained 
by the Greek colonies. This conquest appears to have 
taken place as late at the 5th century b.c., but the same 
causes continued in operatiuqj and during the course of the 
next half century the Samnitebvspread themselves through 
the whole of Lncania, and ev^ carried their arms to the 
extremity of the southernXDcninsula. The Lucanians 
therefore, when they first l^came known to the Romans, 
were a Samnite people, /though possessing a separate 
political organization. /4'hey at this time ruled over the 
whole country called by the Greeks CEnotria, down to tf’ 
Sicilian Strait, and han reduced the jirevioiis inhabitau' 
a state of serfdom. /Hence not long afterwards there^ 
in the southernnyist part of the peninsula (the " 
Calabria) an insurrection, represented as a 
outbreak of ^tlaws and fugitive .slaves, but 
reality a revolt of the native population 
name of Bruttiaiis, established their iPj.J.']^ while to 
retaine^ossession of the whole of this 
ous c/antry till they passed, together^g^ig 
undef the all-absorbing dominion of,J administration, 

/t IS more difficult to determ^tign gf 
.^pulians had received an adi^jg^ (e. h. b) 
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el6iii6nt, but tbcru sseins no doubt thut the nortborn part 
of the province known to the Homans under that name 
had been occupied by a Samnite population, while the 
tribes south of Mount Garganns — ^the Daunians and 
Peucetians — probably retained their nationality, though 
brought under subjection by the Samni tes. 

The monuments of the Oscan language, though not 
numerous, are more considerable than those of any other of 
the early Italian languages, except the Umbrian, and can 
for the most part be interpreted with reasonable certainty 
by the assistance of Latin. The most important of them 
are — (1) The Tabula Bantina, a bronze tablet found in the 
neighbourhood of Bautia (Banzi), ou the borders of Apulia 
and Lucania, which relates to the municipal affairs of that 
town ; (2) the Cippus Abellanus, so called from its having 
been found near Abella in Campania, containing a treaty 
or agreement between the two neighbouring cities of Kola 
and Abella; and (3) a bronze tablet more recently 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Agnone in northern 
Samnium, recording the dedication of various sacred offer- 
ings. It is interesting to observe that these three specimens 
of the ancient dialect have been found in nearly the most 
distant quarters of the Oscan territory. None have as yet 
been found in Lucania or Bruttium, but we know from 
Festus that the Bruttians spoke Oscan. The language was 
thus at one time spoken through the whole of the southern 
peninsula. It doubtless ceased to be employed officially 
after the defeat of the Samnites and their allies in the Social 
War (90-S8 b.c.) ; but the numerous minor inscriptions 
found rudely scratched or painted on the walls of Pompeii 
show that it continued in vernacular use until a much later 
period. 

3. The Ebniscans . — ^The obscure question of the origin 
and affinities of this remarkable people, and the attempts 
that have been made to interpret their language, have been 
fully discussed in the article Etktjeia. For the present 
we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion, which is 
in accordance with all the statements of ancient authors, 
that they were a people wholly distinct from all others in 
Italy, while the researches of modern^ writers have been 
able to throw but very little light upon their language or 
ethnical affinities. 

Northern Italy.— The ethnography of Korthem Italy is 
much more simple than that of the central regions of the 
peninsula. At the tune when the Romans first became 
acquainted with this part of Italy, the whole country was 
divided among three nations — the Gauls, the Ligurians, 
and the Veneti or Venetians. 


(1) Of these the Gauls, who occupied the extensi 
plains in the valley of the Po and its tributaries, and h 
extended their dominion from the Alps to the Apennic 
and the Adriatic, were unquestionably intruders or ii 
migrants, who had crossed the Alps at a comparative 
late period. The last emigration was that in which t 
Senones or Senonian Gauls established themselves, as 1 
been already mentioned, in the coast land of Umbi 
e ween e Apennines and the Adriatic ; and this invasi 
S the Roman historians, directly connect 

mth the capture of Rome in 390 b.c. But the migrati 
of the great mass of the Gauls who occupied the plains 
^ undoubtedly took place at a much earl: 
lnlT\ ^ f assigned by Livy, our only authority on t 
SS’fr? f t?"ately, does not mention t 
of thfi he derived his information, to the rei 

of the elder Tarqmn at Rome (61G-57S b.c.). Who wi 
the people that inhabited this country previous to thi 
hruption we do not know with certainty,\ut the dUi 

the foot of ‘•‘"d those in the south 

lie toot of the Apennines had probably been at one tii 


occupied by the Umbrians, who had, however, previous to 
the Gaulish invasion been either driven out or reduced to 
subjection b}* the Etruscans. Of the character and extent 
of the Etruscan settlements in the region north of the 
Apennines we have very little information ; but the state- 
ments of ancient authors that they had at one time extended 
their dominion over a considerable part of Korthern Italy, 
and founded large cities — among which Felsina (afterwards 
called Bononia) and Mantua are especially mentioned — 
have been confirmed of late years by the discovery of 
undoubted Etruscan remains at Bologna and other places 
north of the Apennines (see Etbukia). But it may well 
be doubted whether they ever formed the population of 
these countries ; it appears more probable that they were 
merely a race of moie civilized settlers in the midst of the 
native tribes. 

Of the Gaulish tribes whoso names are Icnown to us as 
established in the north of Italy at the_time when they 
first came into collision with the Roman arms, the most 
important were the Insubres and Cenoraani to the north 
of the Po, and the Boii and Lingoncs to the south of that 
river. Immediately west of the Ticiuus, the Lmvi are 
expressly called by Livy a Ligurian tribe, while beyond 
the Adige to the east began the Veneti and Euganei, so 
that the territory' thus occupied by the Gauls was far from 
comprising the whole tract subsequently known as Gallia 
Cisalpina. 

(2) The Ligurians or Ligures — the Greek form of the 
name is Ligyes — are a people of whose origin and affinities 
we know absolutely nothing, but whom we find from the 
earliest times in possession of the rugged mountainous tract 
with which their name is inseparably connected. They 
were, when we first hear of them, considerably more 
extensively spread than at a later period, — the south coast 
of Gaul, subsequently included in the Roman province of 
that name, having been originally occupied by Ligurian 
tribes. Thus the Sallyes or Salluvii, in whose territory 
the Greek colony of Massilia was founded (about 600 b.c.), 
are distinctly described as a 'Ligurian tribe, and it may be 
considered certain that they held the whole country from 
the Maritime Alps to the Rhone, while Scylax represents 
them as intermixed with Iberian tribes in the tract from 
the mouths of the Rhone to the foot of the Pyrenees. Bat 
all authorities agree that they were a separate nationality, 
distinct alike from the Iberians and from the Gauls. Ko 
trace of their language has been preserved and all theories 
as to their origin must be purely conjectural. 

At the time when they first came in contact with the 
' Roman arms, the Ligurians not only occupied the coast of 
the Mediterranean and underfalls of the Maritime Alps and 
Apennines from the Var to the jMagra, but the much more 
extensive tract comprising the northern slopes of those 
mountains towards the valley of the Po. As has been 
already mentioned, it is probable that they were still more 
extensively spread in this direction prior to the irruption 
of the Gauls, but even in the historical period we find it 
distinctly stated that the Lievi and Libici, tribes immedi- 
ately west of the Ticinus, were of Ligurian raca The 
same thing is told us botli by Strabo and Pliny of the 
Taurini, and was probably true also of their neighbours the 
SalassL But the tribes who appear in histoiy as the 
indomitable foes of Rome, against whom they waged for 
nearly a century and a half (237-109 b.c.) a war much re- 
sembling that of the Circassians against Russia in modern 
times, were those on the two fianks of the Apennines, and 
the southeiTi slopes of the Maritime Alps. Here the Ingauni 
and Intemelii in the western Riviera, and the Statielli on 
the reverse of the mountains were the most conspicnoiis 
tribes ; while towards the east the Apuani, who held the 
Lunigiana and the rugged mountain group above Carrara, 
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divlii. 

and the j 
(1) Of these 
plains in the valley oi 
extended their dominion 
and the Adriatic, were udi^ 
migrants, who had crossed tu 
late period. The last emigratioii 
Senones or Senonian Gauls establish., 
been already mentioned, in the coast 
between the Apennines and the Adriatic : dCl 
was according to the Roman historians, direct 
with the capture of Rome in 390 b.c. But th. 
of the great mass of the Gauls who occupied th 
^o^thern Italy undoubtedly took place at a mu 
period, and is assigned by Livy, our only authori: 
subject, and who unfortunately, does not men 
sources from which he derived his information, to U 
of the elder Tarquin at Rome (616-57S b c ) Wl 
the people that inhabited this country previous 1 
irruption we do not know with certainty, but the - 
adjoining the foot of the Alps on the west were und* 
in the hinds of Ligurian tribes, and tho.'O in 

the foot of the Apennines had probably beeiulH ® oC Gr r e i rwirli . 
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and tlie Friniates extended along the credit of the j Augustas was the first who gave a definite administrathe 
Apsnnines from thence to the neighbourhood of Florence, | organization to Italy as a whole, and at the same time gave 
were the suljects of rtpeated triumphs, and ga%e the ^ official sanction to that wider acceptation of the name, 
Iloman:^ mure real trouble than their more brillmnt con- , which had already established itself in familiar usage, and 
que«t«i in 3Iacedonia and Aaia. ^ . which has continued to prevail ever since. 

(3) The Vtii'd or who held the north-eastern The di^l«fioa of Italy into eleven region;* (Plate V.), insti ] 

jiortion o( the greit plain of Xorthem Italy, fron3 the Adige tuted by Augustus for administrative purposes, which con- 
to the Alp=i of the Frioul, were, according to the concurrent liuucd in official u^^e till the reign of Com>tantine, was based 


V. 



V«. C&O (rlic# jff-mj (/i. CXI& Volscians, 

Hernicans and Auruncan^), together with Campania and 
the dxsitrict of the Pfeentini. It thus extended from the 
mouth of the Tiber to that of the Silarus. 

Tlio second region included Apulia and Calabria (the 
name by which the Pomans usually designated the district 
know n to the Greeks as 3Iessapia or lapygia), together with 
llie land of the Hirpini, which had usually been considered 
as a part of Saranium. 

The third region contained Lucania and Enittium , it 
was bounded on the west coast by the Sfiams, on the east 
by the Bradanus- 

The fourth region comprised all the Samnites (except the 
Iliqnui), together with the Sabines and the cognate tribes 
of the Frentani, Marrucini, ilarsi, Peligni, Vestini, and 


pjTcral modern author' have nought to identify them with 
the Ventdro or Wends on the '■hore* of the Biltic. But 
all such theories, b'l'cd a^ they arc solely on rcacinhlancca ^ 
of nmie, are of little \aluc. On the other lir-nd it is dis- , 
tinctly stat’d by Ilcrodotif! that they were au Illjrian 
tribe:’ nnd, though thU njay very likely be a mere inferenca 
from their juxtaf.a-ition, it i' not improbable in it'Clf that 
they >*ere of the same raca ^\ith their ncighbouro the | 

Istrians and Liburnian«. _ j 

But, b.'idc' the Vcncti proiJiriy so wiled, ti.o other 
tribes were founil in bisturieal timca within the limits of 
the jirovinco a-j con'litulcl by AugU'tUa. (I) Ihc Lhqij- j 
tliougU they Ind at this jorii*! dwindled into an 

inrif’nificant tribe.'ind at one time b.en a pow erful peojdc, ■ v* o— > , " , 

and’accorditm to the statement of Li^y (himM:If a native .pjuicnh. It was separated from 

of this countrj ) had originally occupied the whole tr«ct the river Tiicmus, and from Picenum on the north by the 
the* Alns and the ‘•ea, from which they had hc^n ilatrinns. , , , , t, 

c' 5 .e'I^d by the Vencti. And thin tradition is confirmed j The fifth region sras composed solely of Picenun^ ex- 
bv the fact that remnants of them stiil lingered in the . tending along the coast of the Admtic from the mouth of 
rl C J’ r \ c o" Ilf* tilt, time of Piin^* « the 3l2trinus to that of the .^dlsis, beyond Aucoiul 

, f ..e 

Venetian', though included in the prounce j ^^xureb^th^egion, termed Gallia Cispadana, comprfeed 

Coiis'Ji/hiitoii oj Unhj . — ^N\c ha\o seen that the nam ( .i®_ nortion of Cisalidne Gaul, and was bounded 

of Italy was originallj apidicd only to the southeinmo' | north ?as its name implied) by the riier-Padns or 

part of the pcnfirula, and wO' only gradually extended , It was separated 

so as to comprise the central region', such a'j Latii^ I , ^ Umbria by the main chain of the Apen^ 

Cimpania, which were dedgnated by ^ ® ^ ' nbu- • and the river Ariminus was substituted for the far- 

Thucjd,d;, and Aristotle as in Opiem. The l>roSrt^( . Zbiio^i ite hm" on the Adriatic 

-- ’ - SraJ^n coUrised Liguria, 

sea-coast from the Varus to the Jfacra, and inland as far as 
?re ri?er Sdus, which constituted its northern boan 
from its source in 3Iount Vesulus torts confluence with 

from lie 


this change cannot be followed in detail, but there can 
ba little doubt that tJic extension of the Homan arms ana 
the gradual union of the nations of tlie peninsula under 
one dominant power, vrould contribute to the introduc ion, 
or rather would make the necessity felt, for the use o one 
general appellation. At first indeed the term was 
rentiv confineJ to the regions of the central and sou ic 
difttricts, exclm*ive of Cisalpine Gaul and the whole rat 
north of tlu Ai>eninncs, and this continued to be 
or definite signification of the name down to the end ^ 
republic. But the natural limits of Italy are so clearly 
marked that the name came to be 
a geographical term at a much earlier penod. 
already Ld Poljbius repeatedly appl.nng 
signification to the whole coantiy, as far as the foot oj tne 


itrii thTwl^t the territoi,- of the 

C?n?mni, a Gaulish tribe, extending from ^ 

the Addua, which had previously been regarded as a part 

“^SrSerenlh^remon, known as Gallia Transpadana, m- 
cluSdall the rest of Cisalpine Gaul from ® 

oTifl the Addna on the east to the foot of the Aip- 

The arrangementsthus established by Augustus 
iliearronjjcmo Hnnstantme. and formed 


sigmncation lo me wuom uuui.i.,., — — . Thearrongementstnusesraoiibueuuj^ue formed 

A^..; «»d it is oridcBt from moor .Jit -dinssd till th. ti™ of » 

writers that this was the familiar u^e of tj^sis of all subsequent administrative 

dars of Cicero and C-esar. The the ! the fall of the Western empire. It is not worth 

ho’wever, still retained- Cisalpine a® 1 follow in detail the changes introduced ^ g ^ 

Stole J Sortierr. Id-iy, still constltoUd o ^ ln^«oo f ^ 

ap,»lladon e,to iiib Tn^elpioo e««i. , ™v1bi™.1edistrtk«Bo»ol My m tte 

tm S’c™; tSS/li-b-o ttet i.e eote«d j b»is 

Italy in the strict sense of the term. 
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St-vtistics, 

The preccfling tections have dealt ■with Italy the^countty ^ 
permanent physical tmity; here it is proposed to consider Italy the 
kingdom as a modem political and social unity. In dealing 
the'various aspects of the subject we shall be continually reminded 
of the fact that Italy is one of ths very youngest of the greater 
nations of Europe. In attempting to trace back the movement of 
any department of social activity, the investigator here finds Ins 
retrospect soon interrupted and closed \ instead of tlie statistics (rf 
the kingdom of Italy he has only the statistics, fragmentar}’ and 
incapable of comparison, of the several states bj'Tvhose incorporation 
it has been formed. 

ExlcaL--Oi the Italian frontier miles coincide vrith that of 
France, 355 with that of Switzerland, and 269 mth that of Austria. 
Owing Tnainly to natural causes, but partly also to political tradi- 
tions, the line is a very irregular one ; and at various points it has 
been subjected to rectifications on a small scale since tbe consolida- 
tion of the kingdom. The limits towards France are determined by 
the convention signed at Turin in 18C1. Tlie same year saw the 
revision of the line between Lombardy and Ticino on the basis of 
the treaty of Tarese, 1752. In 1863 the boundary of the Orisons 
was sliglitly modified, and the Lei valley assigned to Italy; in 1873 
the frontier was fixed between Teramo and-Brusio and at the Alp 
de Cravairola ; and in 1875 a district of 4324 acres, or nearly 7 
square miles, which had been in dispnte was assigned to ltal\’^ by 
the arbitration of the United States, and incorporated with tbe 
jirovince of Novara. On the surrender of the Austrian provinces 
of Italy to tiie new kingdom in 1867, it was decided that the 
frontier between the two states should be that of the actual adminis- 
tration of the Lombardo-Tcnetian kingdom. 

The total area of the kingdom ot Italy is given officially as 
296,322*91 square kilometres or 11 4, 380 ’64 square miles ; but the 
estimate confessedly rests on data that are to a considcinblc extent 

S rovLsional. It was publislied by ilaestri, tbe head of the geneial j 
irection of statistics in the census returns for 1861, and theinvesti- j 
gationsof the minister of public works in 1871 tended to confirm its 1 
g.meral accuracy. But that it should be more than a very fair ap- j 
provimation to the truth is impossible in the defective state of the , 
Itilian survey’s. Though various parts of the country were carefully 
gone over for cadastral purposes by commissions appointed by several ’ 
of the independent .states of the peninsula,^ the methods emploj’edin ! 
the different cases w^ re so heterogeneous that the results, even if com- ] 

S \‘tc, could not readily and correctly be combined into a whole. : 

liny of the communes are destitute of any authentic demarcation of 
their territorial limits. * ! 

^ Territorial Dtrifiwns , — The kingdom is divided into the following * 
sixteen compartimenti (Table 1.) : — j 

1. riV'fnwnf : Alrs?anflnaT Cnneo.Xo\ am, Turin. 1 

2. Ivjurta : Genoa, Porto Slaunrio. . 

n. Lo nhardfj: Kerpamo, Hrcbcia, Como. Cremona, Mantna, Milan, Pavia, ' 
Sondno j i i 

j- rttdna, noviuo, Trevho, ITdlne, Venice, Verona, Vicenza. ! 

•/. htnilln : BoTopma, rerrara, Forfi, Modena. Parma, Piacenza^ Harcnna'. 

lieKC'O ' , 

a. llnlnai Peruzia. ! 

7. Ancona, AfcoU Piceno. Macerata, Pesaro-Urbino, I 

S. Tu^finy: Arezzo, Florence, Grosseto, Lcgliom. Lucca, Massa-Camira, * 
PlM, S.ena. 

0. Lnttumx Home. I 

10. Ahntrzi and Aqnll i. Campobas^o, Chicti, Teramo. ! 

U Carnpanfa, Avcllino, Ben-ivento, Ca-ertn, Naples, Salerno. i 

li aiii, Fospia, Lecce. ^ ' 

1 1, : Pottnra. 

14. CafaVriat : Cutanznro. Co«cnza, Regrfo. } 

1« Catania, Gh^nti, >fcssini, Palermo, Syracuse, j 

1C, S tn/intn : CapUari. Sa«sari. ! 


Of the V Abnizzi and ilolisc, C.ampania, Apulia, Basilicata, and 

ilhv, grouped together in statistical 

tab.e? under the nime of the ^eal)o!itan territot^- (Napolctano). 

Sardinian kingdom are often 

Si>oKeii o*. as the Ancient Provinces 

administrative 

V nr!! conventional groupings of a number of pro- 

nnit*^ Icfonlin^lft ^hich forms the true administrative 

fwm tl^ fr 1™ it always takes its name 

s^a^of th? ..r o^*''^n»MM^trative centre), which is the 

i; ♦ • *■ proviuccs ufe subdivided into so many 

CsrUt ^ Os dixtnet^ {*,.13 ::anie eircoxfinrio behif^ emTdovedin nil units 
.ftl. .k,ng.lom«ci.t tv To„t„. t>V„'tv'oM'2ui3,S Krf 


* la tbr* an 
G »*-f 


“*1 pfH!^ 1 iflr tA 1 jrt \ Modt*nc*p pro\lnce<tli*ii 



- of 

plain and htll 
:vcen lS3i and 
, cnd.-i^trc, tbe 
dri pnmo 

mnp of 
W in 
mxhtnrt 
h ba.5 
large 


distreilo is still in use). The division known as the wandamento . 
has to do with the legal administration only. It must be noted that 
formerly many of the provinces had special designations other than 
those of their chief towns, and that some of these are still of mot 
infrequent occurrence esiiecially outside of Italy. Thus Eeggio 
corresponds to Calabria Ultcriore Prima,^ Catanzaro to Calabria 
TJlteriore Seconda, Cosenza to Calabria Citeriore, Teramo to Abmzzo 
Ulteriore Prime, Aquila to Abmzzo Ulteriore Secondo, Chicti to 
Abruzzo Citeriore, Canipobasso to Molise, Foggia to Capitanata, 
Lecce to Terra d’Otranto, Bari to Terra di Bari, Avcllino to Principato 
Ulteriore, Salerno to Principato Citeriore, Caserta to Terra di Lavoro, , 
Potenza to Basilicata, 

The following table (II.) gives the provinces, with tlieir respective 
areas, according to Professor Baccarini in the Jlnntiario Staiistico 
Italiano 1881, pp. 82-9, and tbe populations ascertained by the 
census of 1861 and that of December 31, 1871. The fibres in 
this table give a total of 114,403 square miles, slightly diffeiing 
from the Maestri estimate. 


No. 

Provinces. 

Area. 

Population. 

sq kil. 

sq. miles. 

3861. 

. ISil. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

33 
14 
13 
IG 
27 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

34 

35 
3G 
37 

33 

39 

40 
41, 

42 i 

43 

44 ! 

45 

46 

47 

48 
40 
5) 

51 

52 ! 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
58 
51» 
CO 
G1 
62 
G3 
G1 
05 
66 

67 

68 
69 

AlcssAudri} 

Ancona 

Aquila 

Arezzo 

A*'CoU Pictno. 

Avcllino 

Ban 

Bclluno 

Benerento 

Bergamo 

Bologna 

Biescia 

Cap;1inri 

Caltanlsctta...: 

Campobasso 

Cnscrta 

Catania 

Catanzaro 

Chicti 

Como 

Cusenza 

Cremona 

Cunco 

Ferraia 

ritcnzc (Florence) .. 

Foggia 

ForFi 

Genova (Genoa) 

Girgenti 

Grosseto 

Lecce. 

Uvomo (Leghorn).. 

Lucca 

Macerata 

^fantova (Mantua) 
Mossa and C^irnra.. 

Mc«sinn 

3(i]ano (Milan) 

Modena 

Napoli (Naples) 

Novara 

Padova (Pudun) 

Palermo 

Parma 

Pavia 

Perugia 

Pesaro and Uibtnn.. 

Piacenza 

Fisa 

Porto Maurizlo 

Potenza 

Ravenna 

Reggio Cninbrta 

Reggio Emilia 

Roma (Rome) 

Ro\ Igo 

Salerno 

Sassnri 

Siena 

Siracnva (Sj rnense) . 

Sonclrio 

Teramo 

Torino (Turin) 

Trapani i 

Ircvibo 1 

Udtnc i 

Venezia (Venice)....' 

^'crona 

Vicenza 

I, 907 
G.'iOO 

3 909 
2,095 
8.C49 
5,93C 
8,291 

• 1,782 
281C 
3,601 
4,257 

13 615 
3,768 
4,603 

5.974 
6.102 

5.975 
2,861 
2,719 
7,358 
1,637 
7,135 
2,616 
6.873 
7,648 
1,862 
4,114 

3 861 
4,420 
8,529 

326 

1,493 

2.736 

2,490 

1.779 

4,579 

2,992 

2.. 501 
1,065 

6, '643 
1,955 
5,086 
3.239 
3,345 

9 633 
2D64 
2.499 
3,056 
1,209 

10,67,5 

1.923 ! 

3.923 
2,271 

II, 917 
1,6S6 

6.. 505 i 
10,726 ! 

3.794 
3,697 
3,267 
3,324 
10,-534 
3,145 
■ 2.437 
6,514 
2.198 
2,747 
2,6-32 

1,851 

736 

2,509 

1,277 

809 

1,409 

2.292 
1,271 

6S8 
1,0S7 
1,390 
' 1,044 

5,257 
1,435 
1.777 . 
2,307 
1,070 
2,307 
1.105 
1,050 
2,841 
G32 
2,755 
1,010 
2,207 
2,953 
719 
1,588 
1,491 
1,706 

3.293 
126 
57G 

1,056 
961 
GS7 
3,768 
3,153 
966 
411 
2,526 
755 
1.964 
1,230 
1.291 
3.719 ' 
1,144 : 

063 

1,180 

4G7 

4,122 

742 

1,515 

877 

4,601 

C51 

2.126 

4,141 

1,463 

1,427 

1,261 

l,2sq 

4,067 

1,211 

941 

2/»15 

848 

1,060 

1,016 

645, G07 
234,849 

309.451 
219,559 
196,030 
355,621 
554,402 

220,.S06 

347,235 

407.452 
4SC,3S3 
327,C97 , 
223,178 
340,007 
633,464 
450,460 
384,159 
327,316 
457,454 
431,691 
339,641 
597,279 
199,158 
096,214 
312, SS5 
224,463 
050,143 
203,880 
100,020 
447,9S2 
110,811 
256,161 
229.020 

? 

140,733 

895,139 

948,320 

200,591 

807,983 

579,385 

? 

583,103 

250,029 

419,785 

513,019' 

202,503 

218,509 

243,028 

121,330 

492,959 

209,018 

324,640 

230,054 

528,250 

215,967 

393,935 

259.613 

106,040 

230.061 • 

941,992 

214,981 

i 

? 

V 

7 

683,361 “ 

262,319 

332,TS4 

2J1,645 

203,094 

375,691 

601,640 

176,282 

232,008 

368,152 

439.232 
456,023 

393.208 
230,066 

364.208 
697,403 
495,415 
412,226 
339,986 

477.642 
410,468 
300,595 

618.232 
215,369 
766,824 
822,758 
234,090 
716,769 
289,018 
107,457 
493,594 
118,851 
280,399 
236,994 
288,942 
161,*t44 
420,649 

1,000,794 
273,231 
907,752 
, 624,985 

364,430 
617,678 
264,381 
448,435 
549,601 
213,072 
265,959 
225,775 

127.033 

601.643 
221.115 
353,603 
240.635 
846.704 
200,835 

541.7.33 
243.452 
206416 

204 8S5 
1I1,2U 
246,004 
20C,JI88 
33V*8S 
072,936 

i 4SI,786 

077.5*16 

067 477 
S65,IC1 

2nG,nos 

114,103 

25.010,801 1 26,801,154 j 


Vital Staluiiies . — Previous to 1871 we have no census 
whole kingdom of Ital}*, seeing that nt the previous C2nsus of 15o 
the Koman territory was not yet incorporated. Approxima e 
totals arc obtainable for eailicr dates by summing up the returns iot 
the Sardinian kingdom, the Lombardo-Vcnetiaii kingdom, 
indeed belonging to the same year, but separated from fflcn otii 
by comparatively slight intervals. It is thus estimated 
growth of the population of the territory now forming the Kingnom 
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1770 »« •• .. 

14 6c^5I7 

1878 

1795 

16,256,974 

IMS 

I'iOO 


I8.5S 

1^16 . • ..«*.< 

lH.a«0,993 

1861 

i«;5 




i*? rcprc«<'nteil with some approach to accuracy in the foUoTvinc 
faWe (III.) ' 

21,975^5 

20,617453 

21,Mr»4l7 

25,016,601 

Al this lai-t date (1801) the ]>opulation of the hin£;dom cxclusiro 
of the province of Home ^va.s 21 ,777,334. The census of 1871 showed 
for the whole kin;;^lom a total of 26,801,1 5 4 ; and it is estimated 
lint this had increased by 1875 to 27,482,174, and by 1879 to 
25,437,091, The census of 1801 f;avc 10,897,236 males and 
10,880,098 female^ that of 1871 13,472,213 males and 13,328,892 
females. At the latter date 30 per cent, of the population were 
inamed, and 0 per cent, in a state of widowhood. 

The 1871 census shows that tlic males ore in distinct excess of 
the females for the first fifteen years of life, that after that age the 
exccMis on the side of the females, and becomes very strong between 
nineteen and twenty-one, and that between thirty-one and seventy- 
one the ad^*antago*is for the most part on the .side of the males. 
fScc buiiti Ramerrji elaborate study in Annalt diSMisiica, scries 2, 
rol. X., 1S79.) 

In spite of th#' fact that the great mass of tlie Italian population 
U enpaged in agricultural pursuits, an unusual prDj>ortiou of the 
inh^bitmits ans tonctTgat«*d in towns- The Italian, to quote the 
words of nallenga,* is no lover of the country* ; he dreads of all 
tilings an i<ol.iletl dwelling. If he cannot live in the capital, then 
in a provinci’il city ; if not, in a county' town ; then in a village; 
— -oniv not in a touuliy bou'*^- I*andowTirrsj (what in Kngland 
wouitf be known as county fimilie-s), farmers, and most of the 
Ubouixr* huddle togvthcr in their squalid boroughs and hamlets; 
and tlie p^a'^anU have often a journey of sc^'cral miles liffore they 
re.seh the fields cnlrustcil to tlieir care, — though this tendency is 
indr**d now 1* ss m-irked thin formerly. At the same time the num- 
ber of very Urge cities is compsnitii cly small. At the census of 

TahlV I V,— CV tmrfi/rf Po^uhtotn e/* Toirn*, in 1S79. 
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< <nt 

nv"n*. 


Tov\n. 


n-T: ! T"’'" 


j j 

1^79. 

LJ-7J. 


452/r» 

4l5y.54’* 


2Ctft|C 



23U5C 

1M.U5 

n-i’nf* - 

25.W6 


lurfn 0 ..' 

214.572 

192 441 

Fl»»rcrac<*..,.,.,.. .. , ’ 

167,711 


Or>ioa..... .M. 

icn.M*) 1 

1 1502*9 

Vc Jrc... ‘ 

I2l,7rs 1 

1 KS.V»| 

Me^^tlnx «• 

i 

1 7o;:or 

Rolocns ....M.A . .. 

111.773 

f 8M04 




Olan*A ......... ....-I 91317 

Ftrrara 7:.3J'i 

Lucea { 

Wroaa 


Ks\cn**a. — 
Alei cantina. 
Mcviena,.- .. 
Han 

Kecclo Ji:.) 

PUi 

Capannori , .. 

Ancona........ 

Prato 

Pami 

rnrh ..... .. .. 

Artzzo ........ 

Fossla ...... 

Andna,. ....... 

Acirealc... . . 

C* wni. 

Marsala ...... 

HpxcIo <C.>. 

Tntpnnl 

Vicenza... ... 
Foenza . .... 

Mcvlica 

lUmlni 

Hcr^ramo ...... 




03 

, f.9,C67 
/ 66,720 
65,613 
,1 W.s**? 
, 5S30S 
,♦ 60,374 
49407 
47.279 
46 875 

40,725 
39,699 
39,463 
39.714 
3^414 
,74 3.4 
SS,144 
3^015 
38,006 
37,778 
374*^^ 
;;6.665 
36276 
364S7 
35.2SG 


Sasuri ‘ 31.'105 

Cfo;:lwri r3,2C9 

Asm i 33 


nresda.......... . 

Silcmo 

ISarlett.1...... 

Korara .... 

Piacenza 
Ciserta... ... 

Copparo 

Tanxnti .. . 
Cornto 

Moire ta 

Cavtcllamarc 
( • 
Tmola 


33,344 

31,297 

31.330 

3143S 

71,094 

30874 

30.105 

29.717 

23.6S7 

29,579 

28,661 

28457 

28,421 


^n,9l4 . 

87 496 

I 

31,2-6 I 
4I,C9? , 
60,019 ’ 
JJWi t 
2S,059 
3*>.S5| 

49.4 n 

19451 
25.!V*C 
16,70S 
2,^57 
2S,051 
12,897 
41,915 
16,321 
11,151 
34,191 
3?,f.76 
JO,614 
7,472 
14,105 
19 Osl 
26,914 
26,914 
14,280 
30,072 
9,747 
22,679 
30,542 

29.905 

17,207 

38.906 
19,905 
27,444 
14,827 
34,908 
12,764 
, G.5C8 
20,547 
26,018 
26,516 
18,306 

22.004 
9,356 


t 1S73, 

Tret !*?*.« \ 3Vi9V 

Ca!!atif^**t*'i . .. * 2*,317 
CaVadtonc. ^ 2 n 2^‘* 

ChlOffdJ* •! 

P^tU. ( 27,497 

Oit1o*'» ...... ; 27,239 

CflLtilcMtn'* Train | 27.lli 

zia............... . 

Ccripncta 

Uizo 

SatOTu, 


Vrretm 

Carrara 

Mon/a.... 

TranL... 

mtnnto.... 

Tcrrt fill tifcco 
Catanzaro....... . 

Locll 

Crrmora...., 

Ijccre... 

3Iantui 
Cltta dl Ca-tt.110.... 

Como — 

b>racuvs 
Cldctl . 

OuliUo 

j:sKU«a .—. 

Alcamo ...... . *• 

DKedla. 

Ascoll 1 Icciio .. 

Folifinn 

Scn'icallia ....... 

Sicna.. 

TertnInI . 

Cantcattl 

nin;tnti 

Cunto 

|{artcllDna........ 

Cascloa 

Cava do* TIrzeni 
Atcifino..... .. •< 

Ca«tcltctnino .... 

rartlnico........... 

5lciacca ..... 

Hcnctinto 

3lonopu1l .. — • 
Scssa Auranco.... 



Aver«a.. 

fpolcfo 

Viterbo 

Teraino 

Cento 

Francavllla 

Kecanatl , 

nagni San GInllano 
Maccrata 


264^14 
26,>»24 
2C,€62 
26 669 
26,648 
26.577 
26.564 
26,490 
26.443 
25,842 
25,467 
26451 
25 920 

J 24,620 

I 24 561 

I 24.760 
i 24 21" 

» 24,132 

24,422 

i 24,l'S6 
“ ’ I 2;,970 

j 23.745 
’ . 23.387 

22.937 
22.678 


22,524 

22450 

22,320 

22^627 

22.027 

21,914 

21A90 

21.792 

21.702 

21,660 

21,599 

21,447 

21,348 

21.378 

21,144 

21,124 

21,001 

20^853 

20,781 

20.608 

20560 

20.526 

20,444 

20,377 

20.385 

20.331 


IbTl, 

16/24 

2],4CC 

22.679 
P,527 
27,«S5 
.7,973 
27,104 
10,647 
21,739 

8,661 

16,070 

10,140 

7,602 

15,450 

24,026 

22,993 

18,950 

16,711 

18,537 

25.679 
18,460 
25,687 

6,210 

10,731 

18,129 

14,321 

5,343 

21,494 

20,886 

19,007 

11,357 

8,471 

4,854 

22,865 

19,560 

20,908 

18,802 

11,423 

13,917 

i!s7I 

5,723 

14,397 

39,479 

”•*■22 

l<,7<rf6 

17,370 

13.800 

5A17 

6,^79 

19,734 

7|073 

16,326 

8,729 

5.223 

36,797 

4,l»5 

i!028 

11,194 


18/1 JNaplcs ranked first with a communal popuktion of 448 335 • 
and t5vent}’*^o other toivns whose inhabilants numbered 

upwards. With the exception of four helon^ng 
J? 1 1 the grwter number of these were situated in the north 
table indicates the communal population of all the towns that 
exceed 20,000 according to the municipal bulletms for 18/9, The 
figures differ from those of the JHovimcnlo dtllo Btai, Civile as the 
^^bes into account only births and deaths and not migration^. 
The official reports divide the communes into urhan, those irith an 
a^Iomcrate population of 6000 inhabitants ; wiia^cd, those in which 
there is a centre of 6000, but a ereatcr number in the country 
districts ; and rural, comprising all the others. Of the urban there 
were 373 in 1875, of the mixed 39, and of the rural 7873. 

The following table (V.) shows the number and'^ distribution of 
the greater centres of population throughout the kingdom : — 


Centres. 


Upwards of 100,0001 

Inhabitants f 

From 60 000 to 100,000 
„ 40.000 „ CO.V/0 

„ 20«>0 „ 40.000 

„ 12,000 „ 20,000 
„ 8JOOO „ 12,600 
„ 6,000 „ 8,000 
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4 
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«i 

4 

9 

20 

12 

14 

7 

T 

”1 


170 

116 
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« Rome at the end of 1880 had 305^00. 


In 1877 it was found that 238 of the 8295 communes of the king- 
dom had no register of population, and that the aggregate popula- 
tion in December 1876 of the communes which were thus situated 
or did not keep their registers up to dote was no less than 7,002,456, 
or more tlian onc-fourth of the population of the country {Annali 
dl Stai., voL V., 1879). The statistics of the growth of the popu- 
lation arc conscqucntlj' attended with a degree of uncertainty ; 
but the following table (VI.) exhibits the general facts since tho 
completion of the kingdom: — 


v^m 


Ihrths. 



Fopnlation 

1872 

1873 

1874 
287S 
18*6 

1877 

1878 ■ 
1S79 

202,361 

214,906 

207,997 

270,486 

223,453 

214,972 

199,885 

213,096 

I 020,682 
9S5.188 
951,654 
3,035,277 
1.0S3.721 
1,029,037 
1.012.475 
1,0«,153 1 

29.546 

28,351 

26,991 

29/30 

33.0G9 

31.406 

31,305 

S2A25 

827JdS 

813,973 

827,253 

843,161 

796,420 

787,817 

813,550 

836,683 

27.165 553 
27,289,958 
27.482,174 
27,769,475 

1 28,010.695 

1 28.209.620 

' 28,437,091 


During tho fifteen jears 1865-79 the marriages averaged /'IS 
annually in every 1000 inhabitants, the births 37-1 (104 males to 
100 females), nnJL the deaths 30-4. The average number of chil- 
dren (births and still-births) per marriage nas 4-68. There is ven 
little difference in the percentoge of the marriages in the urban ana 
the roral communes ; but in the matter of bjrtlis and stiU jnoryn 
deaths the urban communes stand higher than the rural- rue 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
3876 
1877 
3878 
1879 


J Jfama/rea. 

1 Baths, 

' Deaths j 

Urban. 

Rnral. 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban, 

Rural 

0 76 
0-7B 

0 74 
080 
OSO 

0 7T 

0 72 
0-76 

0 74 
OSO 

0 77 

0 80 

0 81 
077 
0*70 

0 70 

3-79 

365 

3 53 

3 77 

3 86 
369 
i del 
3-75 

3 78 

3 62 
3-47 
3-76 

3 93 

3 66 

3 58 

3 70 

3 22 
322 
3*34 
333 
292 
! 307 

1 316 

3-13 

300 

2 89 

2 89 

2 95 
2-79 
* 2*70 
2-76 

2 82 


Out of 412 981 women mamed in the years 1878 and ^^79, 184 
were under fifteen, 3183 were between fifteen and sixteen, 6610 
between sixteen and seventeen, 12,067 

ci/rhteen 20,546 between eighteen and nineteen, and 29,391 betw een 
nSS'imd ^enty; so thSt altogether 71,981 were mamed under 

127 S thiTclass of marriages are contracted annually under special 
in the ruoia^ or exposed, and whose parentage is nnj 


. OT,. ruota or foondjlng-srhcel •«“ 
freonent In the Neapolitan provinces and ran 

It has been abolished in 40 ® comtnnnrt^n c •nhich Is observed in 

the Bench to regard to Hlcg.- 

tlmatcparcnlage. _ 5^ 


* Country life *1 l*iedinont. 
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ITALY 


[S1’ATI.ST1CS. 


Town Communes. 

isrs. 

1S79. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 1 3Iale. 

Female. 

< Logltinintc 

j Illegitimate 

1 Exposed 

\ Total 

2S1,W3 

J5,2.'>9 

48,843 

145,905 

8,070 

9,122 

137, 7as 
7,189 
9,221 

290,450 ' 152,198 
15,803 1 8,330 

19,100 1 9,519 

144,292 

7,473 

9,581 

317,245 

161,097 

154,148 

331,350 > 170,047 

101,300 


I 

Country Communes. 

1878. 

1870. 1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Legitimate 

Illegitimate 

Exposed 

650,379 

29,474 

9,377 

338,838 

15,325 

4,085 

317,541 

14,149 

4,092 

690,439 

32,153 

10,208 

350,855 

10,859 

5,108 

333,584 

15,294 

5,010 

Total 

095,230 

330,848 

1 336,382 

732,800 

378,912 

353,888 



ii appears irom xnese last ngures ^o/y; xnat ivj)/ per cent, ol 
the children born in the tornis, and 6*65 per cent, of those in the 
I'ountry, are cither illegitimate or unacknowledged by theii parents, 
and that, i\hile the proportion of males to females is overhead 106 
or 107 to 100, the proportion in the case of the illegitimate is 112 
in the towns. The iiroidnce of Borne, the Marches, Umbna, 
Kmilia, and Sardinia arc the regions in which illegitimacy most pre- 
vails, —17 , 13, 12, 10, and 9 per cent, being their respective hgurcs 
for 1878, while little more than 1 per cent, is shown for Camiiania 
and Apulia. It is a painful fact that in the space of ten years 
305,105 children have been abandoned by their parents. The rate 
of infant mortality, also, speaks of ignorance and neglect; in 1877, 
for example, 214,093 children {i,e.y nearly 21 per cent.) died in the 
first year of existence, and other 196,844 perished before they 
completed their tenth ycar.^ 

In the matter of emigration proper, it is calculated that out of 
every 100,000 of its population 82 leave Italy annually. The cone- 
spending number for the United Kingdom is 350, for Belgium 230, 
for Denmark 110,— Italy coming next. According to the Slalisltca 
<f€Ua Emigrazionc Italiana alV Estero, the total number of 
cmigiants in the twelve years 1869-1880 is 1,407,723. Taking tlie 
figures for 1876-80 it would appear that about 37,000 Italians 
fjo every year to France, 19,000 to Austria-Hungaiy, 14,000 to 
swit/erland, /OOO to Germany, about 3000 to the other states of 
Luropc, 20,000 to America (about a third of them to the La Plata 
republics), and from 2000 to 3000 to the other parts of the world. 
A large proportion of this body of people, however, return to their 
native country after a longer or shorter period of absence : and the 
^ population by this means is reduced to about 25,000 

or 30,000 mr annum. The compartimenti T\-hicli contribute nmst 
to the total of the permanent emigratiou are Piedmont, Liguria, 
^mbardy, andtbe Veneto; Emilia, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marches, 
hatium, Sicily, and Sardinia have only a very small share 

Ihe proportion of women and children to the total number of 
cmigiants is thus indicated (Table X.) 



j Emigrants proper. 

nmigrants proper and temporal y. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Under | 
Fourteen. ^ 

Moles. 

Females. 

Under 

Fourteen. 

1*^78 . 12 39S 

H79 I 28,652 

ISbO ‘ 26.285 

« * 

6,M7 

12,192 

11,049 

4,281 

7,896 

7,2SC 

82,510 

10(».I72 

100,726 

13,758 

19,059 

19,175 

9,701 

13,329 

11,989 


P I “0 emigrants proper are 

inti •nnvi <1 the most important emigration port 

and next though at a great interval, comw L'aples. ^ ’ 

oc4nattani ?oHnli“^ f population was grouped by 

ilic in «» defcnco Sf 

co„ncct=rrf ,dr4„ 1«.S8S were 

52,577 with cdiiS,?ii 54,409 with health, 

literature and Scr;diSni^ irith 

allynn «sriraUiLl*^t?r Sw'lS '? “npiMH- 

of a very varied onler. If \hc”ratio agriculture are 

number of its ropulation hmv/.f ^ v gram production to 

ih other countries, it is 


the 

ratio 


— jjuwcvcr, Dccomnarcfi i 

m otii»»r cotintncs, it is surn'mspd Lv ^ ts” «*«»**- 

Pni.'sia, Franco, lIuiiTarv ^&c ?onmnnia, Denmark, Eusaia, 
thanSnltrcrland.* « only a little better 

devoted to the cultivation of JhLt ^nd *^^^>5^5,594 acres are 
l^out 142,402, .513 bushels. The nvemeo ner ± « 



only 12 bushels, while England obtains about 31 bushels ]>cr acre. 
Next in importance to wheat conies maize {granttirco, or Turkish 
corn), the most recently introduced of' the cereals ; it occupies 
4,192,083 acres, and yields 85,506,660 bushels. That the culti- 
vation of rice is less widely distributed is the natural result of the 
fact that it requires about 107.000 gallons of water per annum 
for every acre, and that its cultivation is found in many places 
to be_ extremely prejudicial to the healthiness of the locality ; ^ in 
certain favourable regions, however, it forms the iiredominant crop. 
The chief seat of this cereal is Novara, and more particularly the 
oircondario of Vercelli, which alone yields about 6,876,000 bushels 
of rice in a year. The total acreage is 673,925 acres, with a total 
production of 26,998,915 bushels. Neither barley nor rye is of ' 
gi-eat importance, the 1,148,470 acres devoted to their cultivation 
giving 18,417,642 bushels as an average crop. More than a fourth 
of the acreage, and nearly a third of the produce, belong to Sicily. 
Oats occupy about 984,917 acres, and the return is 19,369,000 
bushels. The best crops ate obtained in the provinces of Caserta, 
Pisa, Benevento, Milan, and Foggia.* Millet (Panictm mUiaceum), 
panico {Panictim italicwm), and sorghum {Holetis sacekaratus) arc 
mainly oniidoyed as forage,— the first of the three, which was for- 
juerly of importance as an article of lutman food^ having been in 
that regard displaced by maize. Buckwheat (the gram Saraccm of 
rile popular language) is hardly grown outside of the provinces of 
Cuneo, ComOj Bclluiio, and Treviso. TLt-. manufacture of maccaroni 
and similar foodstuff is well known as a characteristic Italian in- 
dustry. It is jiretty extensively distributed, and is often carried 
9^ primitive fashion. The extent of the industry may be 

judged from the fact that, while the Italians themselves consume 
enormous (][uantitics, they are at the same time able to expoi't from 
50,000 to ^0,000 quintals of ** pastes.** 

Beans are a very common crop— those belonging to the genera 
^i^eohis and Doliclios being known nsfagidli^ and those of the genus 
Aaoaas/aw. Of the fonner no fewer than thirty-five varieties were 
exiiibit^ by the board of agriculture at the Paris exhibition in 
1878. Those most commonly cultivated are the white haricots. In 
many places a crop of beans is obtained from the field just cleared 
of the wheat.^ Lentils are grown in most parts of the country, — a 
small sort being that most in favour. Pease hold a less important, 
place than that assigned to them in more northern lands. The 
total area under beans {fagioli — the fav6 are not included in this 
estimate), pease, and lentils is calculated at 773,100 acres, and the pro- 
duce at 6,664,500 bushels. Lupines are extensively cultivated both 
for winter forage and to serve as a manure. Lu^bius dibits is tlic 
variety nmst usual in Central and Northern Italy. lAipinus %arius 

which does not do so well for green fodder — is most usual in the 
soutii. Laihyriis sativxiSg a congener of the sweet [pea of English 
gardens, IS sown as food for pigs, — its use as aru article of human 
cousump^n gradually diminishing as it has been recently proved 
that, as Hippocrates long ago asserted, it has a tendency to bring 
on ;paralysis of the limbs. ^ 

Ihe potato is now found as a common object of cultivation in 
neany every region of Italy except the provinces of Mantua, Gir« 
genti, and Trapani. For field cultivation the variety still almost 
uuiversally in vogue is that introduced by the grand-dukes of 
J uscany at the beginning of the 17th century. It is calculated tliat 
the total crop of potatoes may average 19,387,000 busliels. Turnips 
are pretty largely grown, more especially in the central districts o( 
tiie peninsula, for use as winter fodder for the cattle. Many attempts 
have been made to introduce the cultivation of beet, hut the plant 
does not succeed to much satisfaction. 

Gardening is seldom carried on in Italy on a large or expensive 
Male, except in tho ^ighbourhood of such places as Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, Palermo, Catania, and Naples. Some of the market- 
gardens n^he outskirts of this last citj^ however, are said to bring 
in about £32 per acre, and to be let for £14 or £15. Forcing is 
sp dom resorted to. Among the plants most largely cultivated in the 
oroinaiy gardes aie various kinds of cabbage, lettuces, fennel, asjiaiu- 
gus, spinach, bec^, garlic and onions, gourds, melons and cucumbeis. 

The fennel is eaten both raw and cooked,--often in* 

^ after dinner. The asparagus is seldom bleached. 

With the exception of rape, colza, and linseed, few of the oil seeds 
e grown to any considerable extent. The sun-flower is cultivated 
on a small scale in the Veneto, and the ground nut (Aracldshypogvrds 
/ T Lombardy. The annual crop of the castor-oil 

« nn A Artn wild in Sicily and in Verona) is estimated at 

6j000,000 lb ofsecd. ^ Sesamum, formerly common in the Bologna 
and J^ucca districts, is now almost confined to Sicily, bladder used 
to be l^^ly cultivated in tlic provinces of Naples and Caserta (in 
fonner 27,000 acres were devoted to it as late as 1863), hut in Italy 
plants are becoming of less importance. The 
c IlectiDg of saffron is also less common than it used to be. 


Ill 


of tcrrltor>' of Coswl- 

iinanv dHtrict, which was carried from court to com t. and 

flSTSi ^ Government Inquliy, vas tcimlnnted by a dccicr 

l cultUatloti of the cereal In a largo district m here 

prorlng a remunerative investment. Sec Oiot-n, delta JtaK tTTgiene, 18*9- 
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soutlicm Tusjany (at Piacenza, Montepulciano, and Siena) it \wis 
formerly an industry ; now it chiefly flourishes in the 

province of Aqnila and other parts of the Kapoletono, and in the 
island of Sicily. Aniseed is abundantly grmvn in the Komagna and 
the Abnizzi ; the province of Aquila produces about 800 quintals 
per annum. Liquorice grows wild in all the southern part of the 
peninsula, and in some portions of Sicily is considered a vile vre^ ; 
but in certain localities, as in the province of Tcramo, it is the 
object of regular cultivation. « 

The vine is cultivated throughout thS length and breadth of Italy, 
but in not a few of the provinces its relative importance is slight. 
^Y^lllc in some of the districts of the south and the centre the vine 
occupies from 10 to 20 percent, of the cnlrivated area, in some of the 
northern provinces, such os Sondrio, Bcllnno, Grosseto, kc,, the 
average is only about 1 or 2 per cent The methods of cultivation 
.arc suflicicntly varied ; but the planting of the vines by themselves 
in long rows of insignificant busues is decidedly the exception. In 
Lombardy, Emilia, RomaOTa, Tuscany, the Marches, Umbria, the 
Terra di Lavoro, and other soutbem provinces, they arc trained 
to trees which arc either left in their natural slate or subjected to 
pruning and pollarding. In Campania and Terra di Lavoro tho 
sines arc allowed to climb freely to the tops of the poplars much as 
they would do in their native woods ; but the wines obtained by 
tills system of cultivation arc said to 1^ of inferior qualit}*. In tho 
rest of Itdy the elm and the maple arc the trees m:dni> employed 
.-IS supports. Artificial pro]#s of several Linds— wires, cane work, 
trellis work, kc , — are also in u^e in many districts, and in some tho 
plant h simply pennitted to trail alonu the ground. The N-intage 
takes place, according to locality and climate, from the beginning of 
September to the Iwyginwing of JS'cvimber, Table XI. gives details 
for tho diflVivnt districts : — 
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Ams. 


* Ivitnbmly ^ ...... 

Veacto ....• 

U^Tia hW/i.'S 

:V^miL [41C»C7 

» 5Iarc!i<^ nntU 
UmbtlA, ... i 
Tuscan} ......... 




Xe\tto the ccroils and the vine the most im|>ortant object of 
« ultivation fii Itily fe the olive. In Sicily and the provinces of 
Remo, Catiuzaro, Cosenza, and Lecce this tree flourishes freely and 
wiuiout shelter ; os far north as Rome, AqulLi, and Tcramo it 
^quires only the slightest protection ; in the rest of the }>cmnsuU 
it runs the ri-ik of damage by frost every ten jear? or so. TIic pro- 
portion of ground under olives is no less than from 20 to 3G per 
cent, at Porto Maurizio, and in Reggio, Lecce, Bari, Chieti, and 
Leghorn it averages from 10 to 19 per cent. Throughout Piedmont, 
Ixinibardy, tho Veneto, and tlie greater part of Emilia, thc trcc h 
of little importance, though in a number of the provinces it is culti- 
vated on a small scale. In tlic olive there is great ^’aricty of kinds, 
and the methods of cnltivntion difler greatly in difibrcnt districts ; 
in Bari, Chieti, and Lecce, for instance, there nro regular woods of 
nothing but olive-trees, while in middle Italy we have olive-orchards 
with the interspaces occupied by crops of various kinds. The 
Tuscan oils from Lucca, Old, and Buti are considered the best in 
the W'orld ; and those of Bari, Umbria, and wrestem Liguria rank 
next. The following table (XII.) indicates more particularly the 
distribution of the cultivation * — 


1 j Acres. 

Gallons i| 

Acres | Gallons 

Picd*no')t .. ... 

lom1xird> 

Veneto .... . . . 

Upirfa 

Kmllis 

1 Marches and^ 
Umhna .... ( 
Toscany. . . . 

i 

6,737 

sro,8C4 

u,m 

iss.-ica 

294,735 

1 

laspDc f 
20^,OCJ ‘ 
7,551,80^ 
32I,6» ; 
4,304.499 ' 
6,270,132 ; 

Latinm 

.\di1stlc jiro-l 

\lnces of thc> 

south ) 

Mcdhtnoncan do. 

Sicily 

Sanlinii | 

Totil 

102,939 

667,392 

344, 2W 
257,905 
127,458 

2,103,348 

18,868.278 

14.003,850 
16,06 ';.236 
4,612,110 

2.224,662 

74,433,002 


The cultivation of oranges, Iciiions, and their congeners (collec- 
tivelydesignated in Italian by the term <7^4z»f}isof somewhat modern 
date, the introduction of the Cilrus ^tgaradta being probably due 
to the Arabs ; but it has received so great a development in certain 
jvarts of the country as to be highly characteristic. Sicily stands 
facile pn/icc/w in this respect, — the area occupied bv the agrumeti 
or lemon and orange orchard in the province of Palermo alone 
having increased from 11,525 acres in 1854 to 5^,340 in 28r4. 
Reggio, Calabria, Oatanzaro, Cosenza, Lecce, Salerno, Xaples, and 
Coserta are the continental provinces which come next after Sicily. 
In Sardinia the cultivation is extensive, but receives little attention. 
Crude lime-juice is exported ftom Italy to the amount of about 
10,000 quintals annually, and concentrated lime-juice to the amount 
of from 11 ,000 to 17, 000 qnintab. Essential oils are extracted from 
the rind of the agrumi, more particularly from that of the lemon 
and'the licrgamot the.lattcr, however, is almost confined to the 


GsUom. ‘ 1 

Aens 

Gallons 

:»9.5“6*;i2' Lfltlam .. J 

\\ Adrlillc jiTo- ) 
57,3^^,^7h I virecs of tin, • j 

17,163,^0?' snmh- ) 1 

43;7S3/rf2 i Sfrdi'crrancan do ' 

59,143,612 ; 1 

l! Tr»M 1 

105,714 

6C0,67» 

601,0*5 
&22,Vr> 
59.76 1 

18,590,326 

77,755,472 

80, 702,65*: 
91,420,090 
9,918,194 


W7,000,74S 

\ ■ 


average prodnetion amoimts 
innn ^^enit isrememberad that 

1000 bcigamots are required for eveiy ft. A perfume called acqua 
nanfa, or lanfa, is obtained fromtbe distillationof the orange-fl^K 
and the petals are also made into a conserve at Syracuse. Of thu 
‘jf’f natural state the exportation has increased from 
in ISrs to 1,007,585 (value 
S6,0._,5/o lire) in 18//. In Southern Italy almonds, caroh-trees, 
and um are cultxvatcd on a very extensive scrie. The value of the 
almonds c.xportcd in 1876 (a favourable year) amounted to 13,570,000 
Jirc. Walnufs ^ mainly groivn in Piedmont, and particularly in 
llie pronnee of Cuneo ; hazels, on the contraiy, have their greatest 
dilnision in the south, and particular!}- in the island of Sicily and 
the prorince of AveHino.- The value of the export of walnuts and 
Jmels amounts to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 lire per annum 
Pistachio culture is confined to the province of Caltanisetta. 

The great variety in physical and social conditions which exists 
throughout the peninsula gives corresponding variet)- to the methods 
of agnculture. In the matter for instance of rotation of crops there 
IS an amazing diversity— shifts of two years, three years, four 
ywrs, six years, and in many' cases whatever order strikes the fane}’ 
of the fanner. The fields of Tuscany for the most part bear wheat 
one year and maize the next, in perpetual interchanges, relieved 
to some extent by green crops. A s^'Iar method pre\ ails in the 
Abruzzi, and in the provinces of Salerno, Benevento, and Avellino 
I n the plains of .^mb^y a six year shift is common : — either wheat, 
clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last year manured with lupines), 
or maize, wheat follou ed by clover, clover, clover ploughed in and 
rice, rice, and rice manured irith lupines The Emiiian region is one 
where regular rotations arc best observed, — a common shift being 
grain, maize, clover, beans and vetches, &c., grain, which has the 
disadvantage of the grain crops succeeding each other. In the pro- 
vince of Xaplcs, Caserta, &;c., the method of fallows is widely 
adopted, the ground often being left in this state for fifteen or 
twenty } cars ; and in some parts of Sicily there is a regular inter- 
change of fallow and crop year by year. The following scheme 
indicates a common Sicilian method of a fype irhich has many 
'varieties : — fallow, grain, grain, jiosturc, pasture — other two divi- 
sions of tho area follou’ing the same ozder, but commencing respec- 
tively with the two years of grain and the two of pasture. 

In the matter of implements the Italian agriculturist is far behind. 
The old Roman plougn, for instance, as it is described by Yugilaud 
Columella, may still be seen in use in various parts of the countiy , 
in Sardinia tlie plough that figures on the ancient monuments of the 
island might liavc been copied from that at work in the fields. 
Great improvements, however, have taken place in the more pro- 
grcsbire regions ; iron has replaced wood, and coulter and share have 
bwn increased in massiveness. But even in the Veneto the heavy 
plough draw'n by os many it may be as six pair of oxen cuts the 
furrow no deeper than 9 inches. As we proceed southwards the 
fashion becomes more simple and antique. The spade or langa is 
& favourite implement, and in some parts, as in Emilia foi instance, 
it is used to deepen the furrow made by tbc plough.^ Sowing and 
reaping inae}dno 3 hare been successfully introduced in the lowland 
regions, but a large proportion of the countiy is little fitted for 
tli^ir employment.^ Thrashing machines even in the remoter dis- 
tricts hare Jaigcly displaced the flail and the floor; and straw 
cutters, eom-shellers, and similar inventions have begun to make 
their way. Manuring even of a leiy ordinary kind is but little 
ottended to in a great part of the countiy ; though it has been a 
custom from time immemorial to grew a crop of lupines for the sole 
purpose of returning them to the soil as a stunulus. 

Though Italy is so distinctively an agricultural countiy, and has 
been subject so long to regular process of cultivation, a large pro- 
portion of its arable land is still in astate of utter neglect. It is 
calculated that the aggregate of the more important distnets ready 
to give abundant increase in return for the labour of reclamation 
amounts to 571,000 acres ; and more than twice that quantity 
might be utilized. The most important works undertaken in this 
direction since the formation of tne kingdom are the draining or 
I^go Fucino and Lago Trasimeno, and the great scheme for the 
improvement of the “Agro Romano" decreed by parliament on 
11th December 1878. ^ i - 

The breed of cattle most widely distributed throughout Italy is 
that known os .the Podolian, usually with white or grey coat ana 
enormous horns. Of the numerous suh-varieties, the finest w raid 
to he that of Gie Val di Chiana, where the animals are stolLfea ail 
the year round ; and next to this is ranked the so-called Valle 
Tiherina tyTie. The wider and ruder varieties are those which roam 
in vast herds over the Tuscan and Roman maremmas, and the cor- 
responding districts in Apulia and other regions. In tho Alpine 

20 lin* = £1 sterling. 


1 The Italian lira corresponds m salne to the franc. -- - , 

* The hazel has its specific name, Cory^ifs atetlana^ imai tlic fact here me 

“ ""A^juffccstive table of the proportion of iroantunons and 

tho MtcSpmrinccs mil be finnd In the Stud,, PoWuhed b^he 

Sooioty in 1875 U I» lepnnted m the Amuarte Accordniff to 

this, the monntalnous area is considerably la excesa of the loirland 
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districts there is a stock quite distinct from the Podoiian, generally 
called razza mortlanina. These animals are much smaller in statoe 
and Tiioro regular in form than their Podoiian cousins ; and they 
lii-c mainly kept for dairy purposes- Another stock, with no close 
allies nearer than the south of Prance, is found in the plain of 
llaccoiii"i and Cannaguola ; the mouse-coloured Swiss breed occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Milan ; the Tyrolese breed stretches south 
to Padua and Modena ; and a red-coated breed named of Beggio or 
Friuli, is familiar both in what were the duchies of Parma and 
Jlodena, and in the provinces of Udine and Treviso- Other less 
important types exist in the southern parts of the peninsula ; in 
Sicaly the so-called Modica race is of note; and in Sardinia 
there is a very distinct stock which seldom exceeds the weight of 
700 Ib- Baffaloes arc kept in several districts, more particularly of 
Southern Ital}". Their total number is ^timated at 15,190. 

Sheep are not reared in any considerable numbers by the 
agriculturists of Italy ; hut enormous flocks are possessed by 
pTofessional sheep-farmers, who pasture them in the mountains 
in the summer, and bring them down to the plains in the 
winter. The breeds vary from region to region. At Saluzzo 
in Piedmont there is a stock with hanging ears, arched^ face, 
and tall stature, kept for its dairy qualities ; and in the Biellese 
tlie merino breed is maintained by some of tbo larger pro- 
pi ictors. In the upper valleys of the Alps there are many local 
varieties, one of which at Ossola is like the Scotch blackface. 
Liguria is not much adapted for sheep-farming on a large scale ; but 
a number of small flocks come down to the plain of Tuscany in the 
winter. With the exception of a few snb-Alpiue districts near 
Bergamo and Brescia, the great Lombard plain is decidedly 
unpastoral. The Bergamo sheep is the largest breed in the country ; 
and that of Cadore and Belluno approaches it in size. In Idle 
Venetian districts the farmers often have small stationary flocks. 
Throughout the Koman province, and Umbria, Apulia, the Capitan-- 
nta, and the Calabrias, we find in its full development a remarkable 
system of pastoral migmtion which has been in existence from the 
most ancient times, and which has attracted attention as much by 
its picturesquencss as by its industrial importance. Merino sheep 
have been acclimatized in the Ahruzzi, the Capitanata, and the 
Basilicata. The total number of sheep in the kingdom is estimated 
at nearly 7,000,000, and that of goats at more than 1,500,000. 
According to returns for 1876 (the figures of which are almost 
certainly below the mark) the cattle amount to 3,489,125, the 
liorses to 657,544, the asses to 498,766, the mules to 293,868, and 
the pigs to 1,553,582.^ 

The north of Italy has long been known for its great dairy dis- 
tricts. Parmesan cheese, otherwise called Lodigiano(from Lodi) or 
graiia, was presented to King Louis XIL as early as 1509. In 1878 
there were in the province of Parma alone one hundred and sixty- 
‘‘cven casclU or dairies, manipulating about 1,830, 554 gallons of milk, 
and manufacturing 26,091 Parmesan cheeses of aggregate weight of 
927,315 lb, besides 6963 fc of the variety of Stracchino, 2318 lb of 
Gorgonzola, 324,062 lb of butter, and 497,442 of ricotta^ (compare 
Anixali di AgricoUiira^ No. 9). Between 1864 and 1873 the value 
of the cheese increased from 1*66 lire to 2’75 lire per tb. Parmesan 
is not confined to the province from which it derives its name ; it is 
manufactured in all that part of Emilia which is in the neighbour- 
hood of the Po, and in the provinces of Brescia, Bergamo, Pavia, 
Novara, and Alessandria. Gorgonzola, which takes its name from 
a town in the jirovince, has become general throughout the whole 
of Lombardy, in the eastern parts of the ** ancient provinces,” and in 
the^ province of Cuneo. The cheese kno^vn as the caccio-cavallo, 
which when two or three years old is worth three or four lire the 
kilogramme, is produced in regions extending from 37® to 43® N. 
lat. Gruyere, so extenrively manufactured in Switzerland and 
France, is also produced in Italy in the Alpine regions and in Sicily. 

itli the exception of Parmesan, Gorgonzola, La Fontina, and 
Gruyere, most of the Italian cheese is consumed in the locality of 
Its FO;liiction- It is estimated that in 1879 England imported 
upwards of 3000 Parmesans and 5000 Gorgonzolas. The institution 
•nowii as the laftcria sooialc or co-operative dairy-farm has been 

^ ^ lamiliar arrangement in many 
interesting industry the reader 
ma^ consult Cautom’si-jnrfiwtno del latU, and the account of the 
cynnzione held at Portici in 1877, in the AnvjaXidi 

exportation is seen 
l Hi' . ^™c°«the great maketfor the fresh 

A ^ that England is rapidly becoming a customer 
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deria, the economia, and the affittanza or affittamento. Tliis last 
is practically the same as the ordinary renting system in England 
and Scotland, the rent sometimes being paid in money (aJ/iUo a 
daiuvri\ sometimes in kind {affiito a grano), sometimes partly in 
money and partly in kind, and the periods va^mg from one year to 
leasesof sixor nine years. In the typical mezzadria the owner leceivcs 
frequently one half of the produce of the soil, and the mezzadro or 
farmer the other; but of course there are many minor modifications 
in the terms of the contract.*'* The live-stock is usually the property 
of the mezzadro, who pays a fixed rent for the use of the pasturage. 
By the terzeria system, on the other hand, the animals and plant 
aic the property of the landholder, or two-thirds his and one-thiid 
the tenant’s. Under the schiavenderia or boaria system, the hoario 
(so called from his care of the cattle) receives such a quantity of the 
produce of the soil or of money as pays for his labour, and the land- 
lord remains practicdly his own farmer. The live stock of course 
is the landlora’s property, but the hoario has a right to certain per- 
quisites connected with this department of his labour. Economia 
is the name given to a system by which ‘‘ the holder of the land, 
whether landtord or tenant, pays certain families who perform under 
his dii'cction, with his capital and at his risk, the various labours 
of cultivation.” The peculiar conditions of certain parts of the 
country produce peculiar arrangements : the Boman Campagna, 
for example, w*hich could not he permanently inhabited o^ving to 
the malaria, used to be cultivated in the following fashion. Com- 
panies of peasants from the Ahruzzi, the Marches, &c., under the 
direction of chiefs or “corporals,” performed the work ofsow'ingtho 
fields in theautunm, and returned in June to gather in the harvest, 
— the tenants of the farms usually making considerable profits from 
the undertaking. For further details on this subject the reader 
may consult the Seports respecting the Tenure Zand in the several 
Countries of Etirqpc (1869-1870) presented to the English parliament 
in 1870, and the Monogra^e agricoh, published by Professor Lul^ 
Bodio, whose name has so frequently to he mentioned with honour 
in connexion with the statistics of his country. Table XIIL, 
which is collected from the reports on the Conti'atti agiari in 

Tablb XIII. — Varieties of Land Tenure. 


Province. 

Clicondario. 

Turin 

Cuneo 

Turin and Pinerolo | 

Ivrca ... 

Aosta 

Cuneo 

Alessandria 

Asti 1 

Pozlollaitrizio 

Como -J 

; 

Milan J 

( 

Pavla 

Acqui 

Cnsale 

Biclla 

VcrcelU 

Taggid (territory) . . 

Albcnga | 

Savona 

Monticcllo (com- 

munc) j 

Abbiategrasso 1 

(Cuggiono) f 

T.omolllnn*-. J 

Sondrio 

BobWo !. 

Sondrio 

Bergamo 

Bergamo 

Brescia | 

Bieno ^ 

i 

Cremona, Mantna 
Verona ; 

Uudlano (tcmtoiy).* 
Vcrolanuova 

Legnago...,,..,,, „ 

Vicenza ! 

Valdagno i 

Venice 

Thicnc 

Marostica | 

Arzignano 

Vicenza 

Kegglo 

j 

Modena 

Ferrara ' 

Bologna, ita-) 

%cnna,Pemgia,^ 

Ancona ) 

Antdla 



Cttscrta, Avci-i 
lino, Basilicata f 




Temue. 


M»z 2 adi io, tcizana, ntHttoiiza, 
bouiia. 

Mezzadria. 

Aiattanza. 

Mezzadria (for smaller holdings), 
afUttanza (forlaigei). 
PcasanNpropiictoxshlp, bonria, 
inczzadiln. 

Fcnsant-proprictoi'ship. 

AiYlttanza, mezzadria (nil c), boat in. 
Colonio, mezzadiia. 

Amttnnzn (almost exclusively). 
AffUtunzn. 

AfHttanza (for Sclds), mezzadria 
(for olive gi ounds). 

Mczzadiia, ^ttanzn. 

Afllttanza (In kind). 

Colonia. 

AfHttanza (mezzadria has almost 
disappeared). 

Mezzadria (few cases of ofHttnnza), 
Peasant-proprietorship, mcrzadila. 
Mezzadria. 

l^ensant-proprictorshlp, afllttanza, 
mezzadiio. 

Quartirolo. 

AfHttanza, 

AfHttanza. 

AfHttanza, 

PeaBant-proprictorsh ip (two-tlurds 
of aica). mezzadria. nflUtanrn. 
Pcosant-propiietorshlp, afHttanra 
AfHttanza (almost no pcasant-pro- 
piictorship). 

AfHttanza, 

A fHttanza (mezzadria disappearing). 
AfHttanza (m kind). 

AfHttnnra (for large fanns), mez- 
zadna (for lesser). 

^Iczzadria and boaria. 

Boaria. 

Mezzadria. 

AfHttanza (four, sis, or eight years). 
AfHttanza. ! 


Caruso, for instance, In his work on StHemi damminUtrazione. describes 
variety in use at Galileo, in Bcgglo Calabria. In order to establish new * 
nif/i, or orange orchards, advantage Is taken of the follov^ing 
The peasant undertakes to dig the holes, to furnish and place the cnttinPi 
and to watch and take care of the plants up to the seventh year. The or 

IntCrsnaCeS between fbe mira in. na A cvnrHATi. HVlH nAVS foV illiS O T“Jl 
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the garden bring estimated, the former receives a third of the amount, and mo 
landlord remains in full possession of the rest. • 
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the last work, indicates reiy strikingly the great irregularity of 
the distribntion of the varions forms of contracts. The rent system 
would appear to be gaining ground, and the mezzadria and similar 
methods to be losing in importance.^ 
jiranufaetures , — Though Italy is pre-eminently an agricultural 
country, its manufacturing industries are of considerable import- 
ance, and some of them Lave a long and varied histoiy. Of cliief 
note is the silk trade, — ^though it has suffered greatly from the 
silkworm disease which broke out in 1854. Accoi^ngto De Vewii 
{Arch, di Slat., 1876) the total annual production of raw silk in 
Italy previously amounted to 7,612,000 H> ; in 1865 it was reduced 


considerably recovered its ground. 
The average indeed, for the ten years 1868-1877 is givcn*^bv the 

M?pMt nndaccoidingto thereFort of Lug 

Maccia to the Milan chamber of commerce in 1881 the cocoon 
ha^^ ^o;^tedmp7S to 81,843,740 lb, in 1879 to 41,648.2003b 

would represent in round 
nummrs 5,500,000 lb of raw silk for the first year, 2,798.000 ft 
for the second, and 5,345,000 for the thinl. J > > » 

The following table (XIV.) from the same report indicates, with 
accuracy, the contrihutions of the different regions to 




Value in lire. 

ISiS. 

1875. 

1E80. 

1878. 

1875. 

1880, 

{ Piedmont. 

Liguria 

i Lombardv 

1 Veneto 

* Emilia 

Tuscany 

1 Marches, Umbria, and Com- ) 

area ) 

Neapolitan Provinces 

Sardinia 

Sicily 

Total 

16,905,703 

31,022,110 

17,533,998 

4,054,207 

4,040,333 

2,299,079 

5,270,991 

71L200 

9,142,359 

121,000 

13,915,649 

7,832,974 

3,235,513 

1,343,236 

2,578,769 

3,110,305 

368,500 

12,209,784 

193,600 

33,177,509 

19,146,399 

4,045,973 

2,881,507 

' 3,371,471 

4,139,625 , 
66,000 
374,000 

31,640,711 

51,647,796 

30,426,995 

8,001,707 

9,736,425 

5,026,410 

6,748,745 

1,180,120 

20,674,341 

297,000 

31,732,077 

19,834,645 

8,581,731 

3,819,036 

6,995,717 

5,802,564 

703,500 

22,247,904 

396.000 
50,247,949 
30,276,210 

7,488,170 

5,540,179 

5,914,461 

5,990,060 ^ 
10,000 

510.000 

81,843,746 

41,648,307 

79,546,471 

144,108,909 

98,440,611 

128,620,933 \ 


As a silk-producing country in fact Italy ranks second only to 
China, and leaves all its other competitors far behind. The cul- 
ture is carried on in at least 5300 communes, and in 1877 it was cal- 
culated that 4839 men, 82,165 women, and 25,373 duldren were 
employed in the unwinding of the cocoons — an operation which was 
formerly effected for the most part by the growers themselves, but 
has now passed into the hands of those who can bring better appli- 
ances ana more modem methods to bear. The district in which 
the unwinding is most extensively carried on is Lombardy, and it 
is there too that improvements in the process are mort widely 
adopted: while in the Vencto, for example, there are 10,031 of the 
old-fashioned ovens to 4698 of the modem steam apparatuses, in 
Lombardy the latter number 29,576 and the former only 9305. 
If we turn to what is more distinctivdy the manufacture of 
the silk, we find the pre-eminence of Lombardy more strongly 
emphasized. The position it occupies is evident from the follow- 
ing table (XV.) ; — 



Employed in sillc-thnndng. 

Spindles. 

Men. 

Women. 

Chil- 

dren. 

Total. 

Active. 

inactive. 

Total. 

Piedmont 

1^0 

7,183 

2,414 

10.867 

273,332 

83,706 

357,058 

Lignna 

57 

371 

121 

549 


4,510 

12,660 

Lombardy 

4,01C 

21A14 

33,051 

3S88r 


153.659 

1,637,961 

Vcncto 

172 

1,8G5 

445 

5,482 

42.551 

11,486 

54,067 

Emilia 

23 

477 

110 

CIO 

HMD 

352 

3.422 

Umbna 

... 




... 

.. 

... 

, , 

Marches..... ..... . 

35 

184 

77 

500 


2,264 

6,264 

Tuscany 

12 

4G 

... 

58 

2,460 


2,460 

Home. 


2 

o 

4 

12 

... 

12 

Abmzzi and 3Iolise| 




••• 

... 

... 1 

. . 

Campani i 


395 

■El 

531 

5,832 

2,461 

8,293 

^labna I 

3 

10 

20 

53 


... 

150 

Sicily. ' 

19 

1* 

5 

37 

818 

23 

841 

Total 

5,GI3 

32,364 


^4A52 

1^24,707 

258,461 

2,083.168 


The raw material for these silk-throwing factories is partly ob- 
tained from abroad, in spite of the laige home supply already indi- 
cated; for a considerable proportion of this — ^though much less than 
was formerly the case — ^is escorted for manufacture at Lyons .and 
elsewhere. According to Signor Fnzier in his Paris exhibition 
report, 44,000,000 lb of silk from other Enropean countries, and 
176,000,000 ft from Asia, are worked up by the Italian spinners. 
ITie special department of eascami employs about 27,000 spindles 
in Jesi, Kovara, Aleina, and Zuniglio. 

In silk-weaving Italy stands comparatively low. Signor Ellena, 
general director of the customs,- estimates the number of looms at 
from 10,000 to 12,000, of which only 665 were power-looms — very 
meagre totals in comparison with those even of the Swiss canton of 
Zurich, which numbers about 1000 power-looms and 40,000 hand- 
looms. Lombardy (eimecially the town of Como)is again the principal 
seat of the industry, (^mpania ranking second, and Piedmont third. 

f t On the -nezzadria system, see also A. Rabbeno, SuUa mezzadria net euoi 

proportion of the facts mentioned In tUs section on the mannfactnres 
arc *lK>-n>ved from V. niena*s paper In Arch, dl &fat , 1680. 


FText in im]K}rtance to the silk industry stands the cotton manu- 
facture. During the American war the cultivation of cotton in 
Italy received a remarkable hut temporary stimulus. In 1864 it oc* 
enpied about 227f645 acres, and the produce amonnted to 622,89G 
quintals, but the corre^onding figures for 1873 were only 85,422 
acres and 180,230 qnint^. > In 1877 Italy had only about 880,000 
cotton spindles, or rather more than Belgium; and these consumed 
about 264,000 quintals of the fibre. Liguria and Piedmont contain 
the great^ nnmber of spinning mills. In the number of its cotton 
looms, however, Lombardy stands highest, and Liguria, Piedmont, 
and Campania follow. The total nnmber for the countiy is staterl 
at more than 13,000. Of the cotton goods the great proportion 
consists in the coarser fabrics, — ^muslins, tidies, kc., being opined 
almost exclusively from abroad. The average importation of cotton 
yam for the ten years 1870-1879 amounted to 109,000 quintals, 
and that of cotton fabrics during the same period to 116,000 
quintals. 

As has been already seen, Italy is a great wool-growing conntiy ; 
and while it exports about 1,760,000 ft of the native produce, it 
imports, mainly from South America, a quantity vaiying from 
10,382,680 ft in 1870 to 18,983,600 ft in 1879. The following 
table (Xn.) indicates the extent of the indnstiy, which, unlike 
that of cotton, has a long and in parts brilliant histoiy in tlie 
countiy : — 
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16 

48 
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CJ 
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3 1 
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4201 1 

1S04 1 


More than 3000 hands arc further employed in the shoddv trade. 
7ith few exceptions, the Italian factories receive the wool in its raw 
Ate from the grower, and perform in succession all the vanotis 
nerations of washing, scouring, carding, dyeing, weaving, and 
ressing. They manage to supply a large part of the home demand, 
nd also export a small quantity of goods. t* i . r 

The flax and hemp indnstries have been prosecuted in I 
mturies ; hut a large proportion of the manufacture is still earned 
1 by hand-loom weavers workin a in their own houses— to 
sr probably of more than 68,000. The following table (XI II.) 
idicates the distribntion of the factories : — 
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5 
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87 

30 
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1 Total 

241 

503 

2451 

1525 

2565 

1227 

3053 

3394 

1020 


The manufacture of jute is quite insignificant : — ^two ’weaving 
factories in Lombardy and Liguria, and spinning mills at Crema, 
Poirino, and Grugliasco. It is estimated that about 8400 hands 
are employed in the making of ropes and cordage ; and of the 
produce in this department there is a very considerable export, var}’- 
ing in the ten years 1870-79 from a minimum of 20,797 quintals in 
1870 to a manmum of 36,908 in 1873. The factories that produce 
mixed fabrics are 210 in number, and upwards of 6000 hands are 
employed in them. 

The extent to which weaving is carried on in the simple domestic 
fashion has been indicated in connexion with the linen trade ; it 
also maintains its CTOUnd in several of the other departments, and 
the popular prejudice— it prejudice it be— in favour of the •firm- 
wrought fabrics that are thus produced will long keep the clack of 
the solitary loom familiar to the inhabitants of many a tovnx and 
village. It is said that there are at least 230,000 of them at work 
throughout the country. 

The making of felt hats, which gives employment to nearly 5000 
hands, is^ mainly carried on in Piedmont, and particularly in the 
circondario of Biella and at Intra. The produce is for the most 
part of a coarse quality, but finds a market not only in Italy hut 
also in France,^ Austria and Switzerland, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and Tunis.^ Tie trade in straw hats is rapidly growing in 
importance : while in 1867 the number exported was omv 7661 it 
rose in 1877 to 4,526,000. ^ 

Owing to the abundance of the raw material, Italy has long been 
successful in^the manufacture of paper from linen rags according to 
the old-fashioned processes ; and the development of the more 
modern methods has been fostered by the ready availability of water 
power, though on the other hand the outlays for chemicals, machin- 
ery, and fuel are serious drawbacks. The supply of home-made 
paper is far in excess of the demand, and there is a correspondinff 
excess of export over import, more especially in blotting rmi pact 
ing papers. The imported paper is almost exdusively of the finer 
quahties.^ According to Signor Avondo, the annual quantitv of 
rags obtained m Italy is 88,000,000 lb. Therewas formerlyaOTcat 
export of rags to America in the shape of packing mate^ for 
marble-blocks. 


in the manufacture of leather and skins Italy has long been s 
ccssfully engaged ; and though the industrj^ has now to comp 
with the new enterprise of India and America, the annual prod’ 
tion 13 valued at £4,000,000. The staple article is shoe leath( 
in the finer departments — snch as lad skins — ^foreign competit: 
IS too strong for the full development of the native industry. Il 
estimated that there are upwards of 1300 works in the count 
employing more than 10,000 hands. 
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rulllvation for export can he carried An 


in 1877; to satisfy the national demand from internal sources 
would require from 18,000 to 20,000 hectares (44,480 to 49,420 
acres). Un an average it is calculated that every inhabitant of 
Italy uses about 5 oz. of snufiT, 10 oz. of cut tobacco, and 9h oz, 
of cigars annually — tbe total expense being 6*51S lire or 4s. Cd. per 
head. 

Tbe manufacture of oils is among the most flourishing of the 
minor industries, and the demand which it makes on foreign coim* 
tries for supplies of raw materiil is rapidly increasing. The amount 
of oil-seeds imported in 1870 was 27,000 quintals, in 1879 211,400 
quintals. Ana at the same time the consumption of the oils with- 
in the country exceeds tlie quantity manufactured, so that the ex- 
cess of the import over the export of oil in 1879, for instance, w.as 
135,660 quintals. There are 437 oil works in the kingdom (198 
in Lombardy), and they employ nearly 2000 hands. Hape, linseed, 
ricinus, ground-nuts, and sesamum are all made use of, especially 
the first and^ last- Soap works are said to number as many as 
537 (151 in Sic% alone, and 87 in Apulia), and to engage 1770 mdn, 
135 women, and 179 children ; and the exportation of soap, which 
was less than a third of the importation in 1870, has increased till 
the excess is strongly in its favour. The 10 stearine-candle fac- 
tories employ upwards of 500 hands, and form the nucleus of what 
may be a large industry. 

The sugar manufacture is of limited extent. Daring the Austrian 
rule it was carried on in Lombardy and Venice ’witli the support of 
the state; but the political ebanges proved fatal to its existence, and 
it was not till 1872 that the first sugar refinery of the kingdom of 
Italy^ w^ established at Sampierdarena. This, however, proved n 
flourishing business, and supplied about one quarter of the entire 
consumption of Italy, which was estimated at 176,00(7,000 lb; in 
1876 it employed 500 hands, and carried on distilling operations. 
Beet-root sugar has been manufactured since 1869 at Anagni, where 
the factory was formerly protected and piivileged by the Papal 
Government ; and there are other factories at Rieti, Cesa (in the 
Val di Chiana), &c. (English Parliamentary Papers: — Il€j)aris on 
Sugar Indttslrics in Foreign Countries, 1876.) 

In 1877 there were 9583 distilleries in the country, and 370 
manufactories of aerated waters. The brewing establishments 
amounted to 145, and manufactured 2,488,838 gallons. Both 
barley and hops are largely imported from abroad, the hops mainly 
from Austria and Germany. In the following tabic (XVIII-) the 
first column indicates the quantity of beer annual]}' imported, the 
second the quantify annually made in the country; — 



Gallons. 

Gallons. 


Gallons. 

Gallon?. 

1871 

577,170 

1,667,292 

1875 

811,998 

2.C34.0S2 

1872 

660 2S6 

1.915,254 

1876 

922,768 

2,729,892 

1873 

1874 

752.878 

916,564 

2,077,416 

2,380,070 

1877 

1878 

889,108 

905,102 

2,488,838 


Tlie iron manufacture has increased in importance in Italy during 
the last decade. In 18/2 the production of 'wrought iron and steel 
was estimated at 48,909 tons ; in 1877 it was 73,000 tons, and 
12,000 hands were employed in the works. Liguria has tlio 
credit of nearly half of the total amount. The works at Savona, 
Voltri, and Pra, at Vohamo near Lake Garda, and at Val d’Elsa 
deserve mention. Some of these have furnaces of the Siemens 
t}'pe. 

Considerable progress has also been made in the manufacture of 
machinery ; the number of men employed in this department (the 
Government factories being omitted) increased from less tiian 
12,000 in 1872 to 16,000 in 1877. The Italian mechanicians 
00 not seek to compete "with foreigners in the production of laigo 
steam engines and hydraulic motors, hut devote their attention 
to the minor kinds of machinery for wool and cotton factories, dye 
works, railways, &c. 

The principal chemical works are those of sulphuric acid at Milan, 
Tam, Naples, and Genoa, of hydrocliloric acid at Milan, of nitric 
^id at Milan and A’vigliana near Turin, of carbon disulphide at 
^n, Pisa, San Giuliano, and of quinine at Milan and Genoa. 
Inis last manufacture, though it only dates from 1870, exceeds thaf 
of any other European country. The quinine is partly exported 
to Russia.^ Tartanc acid, as a matter of course in a wine-growing 
country, is produced in abundance. Glue-making is also a widely 
ailiused indust^, and the manufacture of artificial manures, which 
was earned on in 32 factories in 1878, is increasing in importance. 
India-rubber works exist at Milan. 

various cetnmic arts Italy was at one time unrivallei^ 
but tbe ancient tradition bas long lost its primeval impnlsc and 
even where the industiy remains the art has for the most part 
penshed. The works at Vinovo, which had fame in the 18th cen- 
toy, came to an untimely end in 1820; those of CastelH (in Abruzzo 
Ult. L) were supplanted by Charles III.^s establishment at Capo- 


fnmt^ied by the fact that some of the lon^-Iost processes of Etruscan 
hate been found In nsc at St Atifrclo in Vado, a remote corner of the 
bee Ale$s Castcllanl In Amer, Aff. for Ado. of Science, 187a 
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returns for 1879 it appears that there were 97,855 patients in the 
kingdom — far the greater proportion being in Lombardy, the 
Veneto, and Emilia, where they actually formed 31*70, 30 '52, and 
23 '66 per thousand of the agricultural population. The disease 
has many forms, and not unfrequently ends in insanity. And to 
what are its ravages to be ascribed ? To insufBcient and unwhole- 
some food, and more particularly to the use of maize in a state unfit 
for human consumption.^ 'When such a state of matters exists 
among the rural population of some of the most prosperous regions 
of the countiy, there is little wonder that the number of conscripts 
who have to be rejected on the score of physical incapacity is a 
large one — ^20 per cent, in Lombardy and 18 per cent, in the Yeneto 
in 1878/ 

The interest of the Italians is gradually being aroused in the 
sanitary^ condition of their cities and towns. Many of the provin- 
cial capitals and cathedral cities are portentously filthy. Drainage 
and sewage works, however, arc becoming matters of concern to a 
number of the more important communes ; and such cities more 
especially as Kaples and Catania are bestowing much attention on 
the subject. A society of public health, Societd, Italiana ^ igicnc^ 
was established at Milan, one of the most advanced of Italian cities, 
in 1877 ; it publishes a valuable journal.^ In Milan, Bologna] 
Genoa, Borne, and some other cities attention is being paid to the 
question of cheap houses for the working classes. On the general 
health conditions of Italy compare the elaborate study by Giuseppe 
Sormani, Gcograjia nosologica dtlV Italia^ Borne, 1881. 

OoTtvmerce. — ^The extent of its coast and the number and excellence 
of its ports and harbours, the relation wliich it holds to the other 
cozmtries of the Mediterranean seaboard, and the railway communi- 
cation which it now possesses with the Transalpine lands combine 
to give Italy an important place as a trading-country,— a place which 
would have been more important if all departments of activity had 
not fallen into so sad a state during the long period of its political de- 
cadence. In a country with a population comparatively so dense, 
and with so la^e a number of considerable cities as we have seen Italy 
to possess, it is evident on the face of it that the internal trade must 
amount to no small aggregate; but the simple agricultuial life which 
IS led by a large proportion of the inhabitants, the capacity which 
many regions possess of satisfying the demands of local consumption, 
limited at once m volume and variety, and the lack in many cases 
of free and frequent means of commnnicatioti tend to restrain the 
scope and complexity of this interchange. That both the internal 


trade and the foreign commerce of Italy arc in process of rapid de- 
velopment it is impossible to doubt. Of the former movement some 
idea may bo obtained from the railway statistics, which, however, 
owing to the incompleteness of the system, flln^i^h a less accurate 
representation of the facts than similar statistics in the case of older 
nations. That the foreign commerce is on the increase is shown 
by the following statement of the exports, imports, and transit trade 
from 1871 to 1880 (Table XX.):— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Transit Trade. 

1871 

lire. 

lire. t 

liie. 

003 , 808,441 

1 , 085 . 450,507 

128 , 530.140 

1872 

1 , 186 . 611,328 

1 , 107 , 201.110 

121 , 172,403 

1873 

1 , 273 . 044,646 

3 , 102 . 153.012 

174 , 551,904 

1874 

1 , 275 , 206,783 

98 .», 45 S ..’ t 32 

215 . 277,653 

1876 

1 , 201 , 963,003 

1 , 033 , 081,104 

78 , 028,104 

1876 

3 , 313 , 841,108 

1 , 210 , 844.813 

102 . 547.875 

1877 

1 , 151 , 222,784 

079 , 102,785 

02 . 182,912 

1878 

1 , 070 , 037,230 

1 , 015 , 301,302 

80 , 050.387 

187.0 

1 , 201 , 051 , 42.3 

1 , 106 , 910.278 

06 , 086.244 

1880 

1 , 225 . 041,170 

1 , 132 , 289,102 



*‘Inl873,” says Dr A. Biunialti, the author of ** Legrandi vie del 
commerciointemazionale,’’ published in Studij sitlla Gcografia delV 
Halm (Florence, 1875), issued by the Italian Geographical Society, 
Italy, with a total of 2,400,000,000 lire, was eigMli in the list 
of^commercial nations of Europe, being exceeded by Great Britain 
(17,000,000,000 lire),6erman3% France, Bussia, Belgium, Austria, and 
Holland, though Bel^um is less than ono-tenth of Italy in area, and 
has not more than one-fifth of its population, and Holland is not 
much bigger than Belgium, and has one-third less of a population.” 

• still eighth on the list, and some of the smaller coun- 

tries had made OTeater advance. Tlio Italian trade ^rith Franco 
and with Switzerland has enormously increased since the unification 
of the kingdom ; and the same ma}^ be said of the trade witli 
Bussia. Since the opening of the Suez Canal advantage has been 
taken of the new opportunities of tiadc witli the East 
Table ^1. gives the geographical distribution of the Italian 
trade during 1869, 1873, and 1879. In 1880 the whole value of 
the imports (excluding transit trade) was 1,225,644,170 lire, and 
corrcsponding number for the exports 1,132,289,192. 

The Italian exports, as a natural consequence of the undeveloped 
state of the industries and the preponderanco of its agriculture, 
mainly consist of such products as wine, oil, fruit, cattle, &c. 

Table XXL — and Imports, 1869, 1873, and.lS79. 


F^ortsfrom Italy, 


Countries. 


America, except United States... 

Austria 

Belgium 

EfUrPt i 

France and Algeria 

Germany 

Greece !!!'..!!!!!!!.! 

England 

HoUrtnd 

Russia 

Spain and Portugal !."!!!!!!!!!** 

United States 

Swreden, Nonray, and Denmark.. 

Switzerland 

Tnnls and Tripoli 

Turkey 

British Possessions inXsVa"!!!!!!!! 


1860. 


1875. 


lire 

26 , 162,000 

105 . 033.000 

5 . 645.000 

5 . 650.000 

166 . 979.000 

3 . 021.000 

3 . 899.000 

116 . 995.000 

13 . 096.000 

38 . 232.000 

5 . 120.000 

29 . 623.000 

3 . 916.000 

121 . 771.000 

5 . 079.000 

12 . 424.000 


lire. 

57 . 444.000 

221 . 640.000 

4 . 866.000 

19 . 827.000 

447 . 649.000 

13 . 815.000 

17 . 481.000 

110 . 553.000 

15 . 077.000 

16 . 697.000 

7 . 049.000 
29 , 624»000 

1 . 578.000 

159 . 677.000 

3 . 806.000 

6 . 733.000 


1879 . 


lire. 

31 . 308.000 

206 . 778.000 
6 , 616,000 

10 . 265.000 

473 . 067.000 

23 . 800.000 

14 . 164.000 

96 . 513.000 

5 . 635.000 

24 . 702.000 

11 . 030.000 

51 . 396.000 

2 . 345.000 

107 . 409.000 

4 . 094.000 

17 . 937.000 

6 . 853.000 


Imports to Italy. 


Countries. 


America, except United States... 

Austria 

Belgium ' 

EgJ-pt 

France and Algeria.... 

Germany. 

Greece 

England 

Holland 

Russia 

Spain and Portugal | 

United States 

Sweden, Nonvay, and Denmmk,.! 

Switzerland 

Tunis and Tripoli 

Turkey. 

British Possessions in AsVaV.'.V." 


1869. 


lire. 

24 . 637.000 

156 . 619.000 

10 . 090.000 

3 . 702.000 

264 . 424.000 

10 . 107.000 

7 . 712.000 

232 . 269.000 

33 . 277.000 

30 . 448.000 

3 . 893.000 

37 . 992.000 

4 . 607.000 

49 . 442.000 

3 . 941.000 

47 . 604.000 


1873 . 


lire. 

52 . 658.000 

225 . 371.000 

14 . 457.000 

18 . 137.000 

386 . 862.000 

23 . 710.000 

6 , 222,000 

302 . 306.000 

44 . 889.000 

48 . 502.000 
0 , 535,000 

49 . 726.000 

2 . 112,000 

40 . 977.000 

18 . 566.000 

43 . 623.000 


1879 . 


liic. 

28 , 862,000 

194 . 364.000 

14 . 195.000 

31 . 551.000 

301 . 098.000 

45 . 618.000 

10 . 154.000 

256 . 090.000 

11 . 442.000 

102 . 249.000 

10 . 510.000 

71 . 823.000 

5 . 186.000 

32 . 436.000 

4 . 362.000 

66 . 076.000 

52 . 645.000 



1865 

1**66 

1667 

1863 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1973 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


Caltons. 

5 , 819,264 

7 . 653.130 

C . 291,472 

5 , 035,932 

6 , 011,016 

44 > 47.514 

5 , 010,852 

12 , 805,068 

6 , 386,410 

5 , 903.604 

7 . 748,290 

10 . 960,661 

7 . 803,768 

11 , 551«54 

23 , 388^)03 


quintals. 
657,132 
647,930 
377,941 
522,803 
776,180 
578 , a 47 
841,106 
673,593 
602,605 
476,832 
926,673 
812,697 
602,301 
514,127 
886 , 5,15 


quintals. 

6,603 

4.871 

5,263 

7,138 

6,071 

9,076 

10,039 

ll.oOS 

9 , 99 S 

14,056 

12,433 

16,082 

21,677 

23,703 

20,067 


quintals. 

4,481 

15 , 22 > 

26,093 

29,476 

30,659 

26,574 

25.349 

24,007 

25,258 

27,424 

30,681 

30,530 

44,267 

44,792 

56,524 


quintals. 

19,844 

32,583 

49,148 

41,401 

65,565 

48,763 

46,190 

45,064 

54,770 

87.239 

90,710 

247,070 

210,340 

228,322 

231,857 


100 pairs. 
3,488 
3,580 
5,296 
8,335 
10,941 
8,931 
13,451 
19,715 
0,545 
5,977 
14,985 
26,263 
29,244 
26,270 
15,886 


lire. 

5 , 671,779 

7 , 405,313 

5 , 819.573 

7 , 005,187 

28 , 657,408 

10 , 237,020 

9 , 573,133 

10 , 111.005 

11 , 995,943 

13 . 190.527 

18 , 480,933 

14 , 853.675 

12 . 351.430 

15 . 215.430 
20 , 696.526 


quintals. 

1 , 453.160 

1 , 795,443 

1 , 925,928 

1 , 764,256 

1 , 705,304 

1 , 743,180 

1 , 724,710 

1 , 826,550 

2 , 030.510 

1 , 745.620 

2 , 166,750 

1 , 952,800 

2 . 101,177 

2 , 183,264 

2 , 422,706 



- St Clements at 
Brst column gives 


31,019 

65,079 

123,900 

85,264 

62,987 

75,237 

164,332 

127,212 

77,263 

49,702 

60,146 

96,368 

159,732 

170,141 

129,730 


56,881 

169,827 

199,026 

214,290 

162,904 

169,047 

359,314 

284,563 

213,778 

192,455 

225,316 

313,876 

886,420 

464,413 

387,727 


Venice, for example, arc suflt- 
the number of the lunatics 
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increased by 1877 to 15 i8. 
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Table XXII. sboivs tbe great increase that has taken place in the 
amounts exported in the case of several important articles. 

Among the chief imports is coal, the demand for \rhich, in 1865 
only 456,039 tons,^has gradually increased to 1,523,676 in 1879, 
and to 1,737,746 in 1880 — ^more than threefold. The importation 
of mineral oils has in the same space increased in value from 83,984 
quint:^ to 586,323. Whereas the excess of importation over ex- 
portation in the case of raw vrool was 4,249,135 kilogrammes in 
1865, in 1880 it was 5,574,700 kilogrammes ; in the case of cotton 
the corresponding figures were 3,745,009 for 1865 and 29,158,500 
for 1880. 

^cording to the Hdcudone mi ^Scrvizi idrauliei pel hiennio 
1877—78 (Borne, 1880), the number of ports in the kingdom is 307, 
of which 10 are of the first dass, 20 ot the second, 27 of the third, 
and 250 of the fourth. Those belonging to the ^t eatery are 
Ancona, Cagliari, Naples, Palermo, Venice, Genoa, £^hom, 

^Tessina, Civita Tecchia, and Brindisi ; and those of the second in- 
clude Portofino, Porto Venere, Porto Ferraio, Porto Ercole,hlareiano, 

Porto d’Anxio, Gaeta, Ponza, Baia, hlanfredonia, Tortoli, hlilazzo, 

Cotrone, Syrecusc, Longone, Nisida. In extent of commerce Genoa 
is facile prineeps, m is evident from the follovang table (XXIII. } 
of tonnage, according to the official Movimento dcUa Kavigazicnc 
(Rome, 1880):— 


continental 

the s^g vessels in themeicantile marine in 
which statistics are available. 


j Foreign Irtide. 

Coasting IVadc. 

166L 

1679. 

1861. 

1879. 

968,848 

980,357 

401,097 

730,145 

232,101 

660,017 

2,078B73 

459£84 

5724i54 

933,762 

607,649 

878,395 

967,916 

692,862 

703,494 

873,730 

Ml,153 

78,760 

1,490,192 

1£91,490 

1,683,896 

2,042.559 

1,479,685 

400,365 


Genoa«M. 

Leghorn.. 

Messina ......... ... 

Xaples^...... ........ 

Palwroo............. 

Venice ............... 


Of the foreign nations that are engaged in the shipping trade of 
the Italian ports Great Britain has by far the most important share 
(7669 vessels, of 5,950^279 tons burden) ; next comes Prance (4256 
vessels, 2,061,973 tons); third, hut at an enormous distance, is 
Austria, and fourth Greece. It is calculated that in the vesseb, 
native and foreign, that visited the Italian ports in 1879, no less 
' than 1,748,717 men were engaged as seamen. 

The Government undertakes the engineering works necessary for 
the improvement and maintenance of the horl^urs of tbe first three 
classes, and it further subsidizes tbe communes which have to main- 
tain the harbours of the foorth class. In 1878 there were 60 light- 
houses on the Italian coast, of which 16 are of the first dass, excln- 
sive of the international light at Cape Spartivento. _ The whole 
cost of harbour and lighthouse maintenance is thus indicated (in 
lire) for 1877 and 1878 (Table XXIT.):— 



1877. 

1878. 

5,786,050 

16.945,522 

5,714.769 

11,159,566 

71,185 

7,400,090 

20,431,168 

8,524,311 

11,902.179 

4,676 


The Italian seaboard is officially divided into 23 mmtime districts 
lcompari7ncnti) : — Torto hlanrizio (from Ventimiglia to Al^o), 
Savona (onwards to Arenzano), Genoa (to Bapallo), Spezia (to 
Avenza), L^hom (to Graticciare), Porto Peiraio (island of Elba), 
Civita Vcccma (from Graticciare to Torre Gregoriana), Gaeta (to 
Lago di Patria), Naples (to Torre del Greco), Castellamare diStabia 
(to Sapri), Pizzo (to Bagnara), Taranto (from Melito to Fasano), Bari 
(to Tiesti), Ancona (to mouth of Cesano), Bimwi (to Po ^ Goro), 
Venice (to the Anstrian bonndaiy), Cagliari (from Ori^no to 
Terranuova Paosania), La Maddalena (to Oristano), Messina (con- 
tinental Italy from BaCTara to Melito, the Lipari Islands, and 
SicOy from the river P^ina to Alcantara), Catania (to Fachino), 
Porto Empedocle (to river Belici), Trapani (to Castellamare), 



Table XXV. — SaHtng Mcrekani Vessels, 1878. 


Ko.of 

Sailing Tons. 
Ships. 



Porto Mamrtzlo...... 

Savona ... . ..... 

Genoa 

Spezia ....... 

Leghorn 

Porto Fermio . ... 
Civita Veccliia..... 

(Heta 

Naples.............. 

Castellamare ....... 

FIzzo... 

Taranto.... .... .... 


Ancona.............. 


Cagliari.............. 

La Maddalena.... 


No. of 
Sailing 
Ships. 

Tons. 

441 

10,453 

146 

7,569 

. 217 

5492 

. 833 

30,768 

82 

3,363 

19 

420 

. 424 

15.129 

260 

14,134 

. 189 

3,236 

. 443 

12 661 

. 244 

14,647 

7,910 

933,306 


I 


nz ' 1 w Mxo cuusnug Class. 

Of the / 910 vessels none exceeded 1500 tons burden, 2 were 
more l^n 1200, and 18 others more than 1000. The steamers 
belonging to the cormtry at the dose of 1879 vrare 151 in number 
(aggr^te burden 72,666 tons), of Trhich 70 Tveie Genoese, 11 
Neapolitan, and 51 Palermitan. Of the total, 128 were screw- 
steamers and 23 paddle-steamets. Boats adapted for fishing were 
re^tered at the same date as 15,411, of which no fewer than 1953 
belonged to the Naples district, and 1399 to that of Messina. Ship- 
building was carried on in 50 ship yards in 1879 ; and they pro- 
duced 269 vessels, with a total burden of 21,213 tons 
^ Skiplj'itildir ^, — The district which showed the greatest activity 
in shipbuilding and minced the greatest number of laige vessels 
was tbat of Genoa. This industry continued to increase in im- 
portance in Italy from the foundation of the kingdom till 1869 
(683^ vessds, 96,010 tons); in the next three years there was a 
decline ; by 1875 the figures of 1869 were again almost leached, 
but since then there has been a very notable decrease. The number 
of workmen engaged in 1879 was 14,179, of whom 182 were ship, 
builders of the first and 70 of the second class. 

Bail’ways. — The first railway opened in Italy was a line of 26 kilo- 
metres, constructed in 1840, between Naples and Castellamare. By 
1842 there were 54 kilometres in existence; by 1846, 157; by 1848, 
360 ; by^ 1858, 1707 ; Ixy 1868, 6679 ; and by 1879, 8340. The 
system is considered as consisting of the following sections (Table 

xxit:.);— 


I 


T.n'nn4\i COSt Of 

Constracbon. 


L Ballwaja formerly worked; 
by the Company of Upper 
Italy (Alta Italia) ........ 

linesparchasedhy conven- 
tion of Basel, of which 
the state is co-proprietor 
Ugnro-Tascan lines, Acl 

2. BMIways worked hj the 
Company of the Aoman 
Lines 

3 Hallways worked by the 
Com;^y of the Sonthexn 
lines:— 

Idnes belon^gtothe com- 
pany 

Calabro-Sicihan lines (state 
property).... 

4. Sardinian railways ......... 

5. MisccUaneons 




lire. 

1,032,317,000 


339,1^,000 

343.173,000 


470,237,000 


Cost of 
IbtenaL 


lire 

125,532,000 


Average 
per kUo. 


396.400.000 

314.737.000 

57,636,000 

20,959,200 


2,292,486,200 1 226.446,900 



36.318.000 

23.600.000 
1,72LOOO 


1 1 ton (t(wn«//ate)=2200 lb,-40 lb less than the English ton. 


Thus the total cost may be stated at £100,800,000. At the end 
of 1879 the rolling stock consisted of 1385 locomotives, 4301 car- 
riages, and 23,483 waggons. The total expenditure of the railways 
for the year 1879 was 101,088,901 lire, and the total receipts 

164,672,340. „ 

Except in the northern part of the countiy the Italian raUway 
system is still far from complete, VTith^the French wstem it is 
connected by the coast-line from Genoa to Nice, and by the line from 
Turin to Geneva, which passes through the hlont Cenis tunnel. \\ ith 
the Austrian ^tem there is connexion by the linewhich runs ‘op fhe 
valley of the Adige from Verona to Botzen and by the lines which 
cross the eastern frontiers at Pontebba and Connons reOTectively. 
From to Piacenza, from Piacenza to Bologna, from Bologna to 
Ancona, and from Ancona to Brindisi, there is free route from the 
north right along the eastern coast ; but the lines on the western 
coast teethe traveller no farther south thana little beyond Salerno, 


the law of July 29, 1879, a great number of new lines received p^- 
liamentarv sanction, the effect of which will be to complete the west- 
ern coasNline, to increase the number of routes from the wwtem 
to the eastern seaboard, and to furnish railway communication to 
numerons dries and districts which are now without it 
Hoads and Canals, — It was found that on 31st ^ i: f ' J 

there existed in the kingdom 5151 miles of national reads, 15,696 
of provincial roads, and 48,295 of 1 

cqimlly distributed thronghonl the country. 
have an aggregate length of about 663 miles, and the nangablo 
portions of the rivers an aggregate length of 1100. 

^ Postal and Telegraphic 5ps(m.— The rate of 

by the postal ^’stem is shoira by the following figuns- 

to 1879 (both inclusive) the number of offiws hw mcrcascd from 

2220 to 3272, the number of letters from 71,50^w 79 i^r 

to 148,587,709, the 3*eariy expenditure ^^m 21,#40,226 hre to 

XUl- — 5® 
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[statistics. 


- , -rt-ntn 11 Oil 797 lire to \m Pennanait cr Standing SMiU ShUtia^ 

26,659,071, and the yearly revenue from ^ ^71,375 Infftntr>* uf the line tivaX 

^6 998 784 There Tvas a deficit in each of the six years loow- ^lllitary district) l)cn.«i::llcrl 

1868 ; since tten there has always been at Ic^t a slight rarplu^ ; ; s’wi 

Post-office sarings banks were introduced the law of ISi j. In cavnto-l.... Offleew sjisa 

the first year 19S9 offices were opened, and the amount ot the «c- Artiltcrj- R1,S?3 Supernumerary oClecm . — . r.M 

«, 5,709,36; li^ I” I*™ »®“o ““ ggiss 

the deposits amounted to 33,n64, 3/0 «re.^ _ Mltltarv' Instruction r^tnb- ' 

The telegraphic system took its beginning m Italy m 18^1 llsUmcnt Iteiervc ofnew 2, "So 

Bv the end of 1866 the lines had reached an aggregate length sanitary corp'o 4,201 Territoriia n.Illtl \ iC4.500 

of 14,000 ^ Vli Grand mtal 

the close of 18/9 the corre^onding hgnrea were nfene companSts l.noo 

84,101 kilometres. The country was thuc, if the ratio of the lines ivnucntiarie* 

to the rrca be considered, a long way in advance of opaiii anu Officers on senlccnnd avail- 
Hungary, but considerably behind the other chief states of Europe. 'V";.'; 

Tlie foUowing are the submarine cables belonging to the state : — ^ ^ ^ ; — 

Bagnara-Torre di Faro (dating from 1876): Cannitcllo-Ganzim, ToinU 7J7,r>c.'; 

unSing Sicily and Calabria; Ortanto-Vjdona (dating fro^i 1663); The armv cost the country between 1871 and 1875 Hut sum of 
Pozzuoli-Procida ; Procida-Ischia ; Sardinia-Carlofortc j *.aminia- 382,471,512 Ihe, or in Toinul numbers £7,069,000 per annum, and 
Isola della Maddalena ; Piombino-Oba ; Venice-Chioggia, Irance navy 171,158,531 lire, or £1,369,500 per annum- The follow- 
maintains a cable between Corrica and Leghorn, and between \ fjrmrcs (Table XXX-) indicate the expcn^c^, ordinary and 
Corsica and Sardinia ; the 3Iediterranean Extension ^ropan} keeps extraordinary, since incurred (in millions of lire) ; — 

up communication betv/een Sicily and 3Ia]ta, and between Utranto 

and Corfu, and the Eastern Telegraph Company has lines between | j! 

Calabria and SicQv, Orbetello an^ Sardinia, and Otranto and I jj 

Ale-^candtia {via Zante and Ctcte)._ The nuin^r of telegraph offices n„, I r.. • 


in 1879, Government and private, was 2180- The number of 
telegrams despatched in 1877 and 1879 was as follows (Table 
XXVII.};— 


x\nuy. 


Onl. Ext. 

OiJ. E-rt. 

177*2 9*9 

151*7 9*3 

42-2 2‘0 
43*1 2*7 


Private Inland teJepram) ! 

Private icleciatns foratiroArl j 

Private telegrams from abroad....... .. 

International transit | 

4, 377, C? 7 

359,890 

373,877 

210,524 

4,013,001 

407,03d 

412,5<JS 

20'5,45J 

Total of pnvate tclecrams [ 

Government and service tdegrams ...j 

5,53-7,970 

352,923 

5,959,174 

42^,078 


The net gain of the telegraph department in 1879 was 1,182,814 
lire, an increase of 418,348 lire on the gain of the pre^ioiis year. 

Ar77ii/ and Kavij . — By the law of 7th June 1875, all men capable 
of bearing arms are under obligation of military service from their 
twenty-first to the end of their thirty-ninth year. They are 
divided into three categories : the first and second consist of those 
who are to serve successively in the standing army (JSj^rciVo //cnTur- 
nenic\ in the mobile {Milizia mobile^ equivalent to the Prussian 
Landic€hr\ and in the territorial militia {MiTizia territorialc, equi- 
valent to Prussian iundsiurm); the thim serve in the territorial 
militia only. The men of the first category, that is, those 
who draw the first numbers in the conscription, serve eight or 
nine years in the regular standing army, four or five years in the 
mobile, and seven years in the militia, or, in the case of the cavalry, 
nine years in the regular army and ten in the militia, — the infantry 
spending three years and the cav/ilry five years under arms, and 
for the rest of their time forming the active reserve. The men of 
the second category, that is, those who do not draw the first figures 
at the conscription, serve five or six years in the regular army, four 
or three years in the mobile, and the remainder of their term in the 
militia- They only require to be in aims for five months, and these 
months may be distributed over several ycars-^ 

^ Those conscripts w-ho pass a certain examination and pay 1500 
lire (in the cavalry 2000) are required to spend only one year with 
their regiment**, and axe further permitted, like the university 
students, to put off their year of service till they are twenty-six 
years of age. 

The foUowing table (XXYIII.) gives the general strength of the 
army at September 30 in nine successive years : — 


Onl, Est. ' Onl. Ext. \\ Onl. Ext. Oi.l, Ext. 

‘ 3 I —.——I..., ■ 

1$77 17<hJ SS-'i 404 I'l |j 1871> 177*5 42-5 2*0 

157S 17;/-7 27 2 42*0 2*2 }{ 151*7 9*3 43*1 2*7 

The annual cost of the Italian army is slight its compared vrith 
that incurred by other>countrics ; but compared with the resources 
of Italy it wears a totally different aspect 
For navy organizvation the coast regions arc divided into tlircc 
departments (Sp^zia, Naples, and Venice) and twentr-two con- 
scription districts. About 10,000 or 18,000 men are enrolled yearly, 
and 18,000 have unlimited furlough. On Januaiy 1, 3880, the 
national fleet consisted of the following vessels (Tabic XXXI.) : — 



Xo. 

Gun*?. 

Tonnage. 

Xorninal 

Horse-power 

Ironclads 

37 

212 

101,C6l 

32,830 

i>cpew steamers 

15 

111 

23, .790 

4,470 

Paddle steamers 

C 

41 

7,!>C0 

2,050 

Mcn-of-Tr.ar ......... 

SS 

42C 

ins,oii 

19,-350 

Fcrcts* Tesi>els 

33 

2r> 

3C,479 

2,404 

Paddle ves-cls 

1 

10 

1510 

490 

Transport ships 

32 

IG 

2,224 

605 


I Under * 

i arms. Total. 

fiirIOTij;h 


1S71 

160,950 S71.9S9 

521.9C0 

1876 

1572 

157,235 509,.'»47 

667.230 

1877 

1875 

175,491 562.023 

7.17,314 

1878 

1874 

176,766 646,015 

823,651 

1879 

1575 

153,601 7*23,053 

876,746 


Withnn- 
limited Total. 
fnrionKh 

149 CIS I 7S4,W5 884,260 
202,271 701,869 904,140 
163,820 769, .683 933,403 
164,634 796,367 960,991 


^ country is dirided into ten 

Sn,? ^ Turin, 

Racenza, Bologna, Florence, Rome, Naples. Bari, and Palermo! 

Svw .®P military divisions, one half of 

pSS r “ ^*1 ^ mentioned and the other half in 

1 adna, BrcKia, Genoa, Ancona, Peruma, Salerno, Chieti. Catanzaro 

distncts, wjich have an important share in 
ihe mobuization of the army, number eighty-«a<»ht. 


The personnel of the licet was thus composed : — O^ctrs — 1 
admiral, 4 vice-admirals, 9 rear-admirals, 36 capitani di vas- 
cello, 42 capitani di fregata, 202 lieutenants, 150 sub-lieutenants, 
49 officers of the naval engineers, 24 assistants, 78 officers of the 
mechanician.^ 117 officers ot the sanitaiy corps, 235 officers of the 
commissariat department, and 540 civil emploj'cs ; Men — 15,055, 
incliidina 7878 sailors proper and 2162 gunncis. The greatest of 
the naval cst.ablishmcnts in the kingdom is that of Spezia, which 
was opened about 1876, instead of the similar establishment at 
Genoa. The arsenal in 1879 Lad an area measuring 3930 feet in 
length by 2450 in breadth. Two other arsenals arc maintained at 
Naples and Venice respectively*. The workmen employed in the 
various establishments numbered 6292 in 1879. 

Hell ff ion , — The Boman Catholic Church claims the great mass of 
the Italian population ; but, besides the ordinary Latin rite, several 
others arc recognized in the country. The Armenians of Venice 
maintain their traditional characteristics. The Albanians of the 
southern provinces still employ the Greek rite and the Greek lan- 
^age in their public worship, and their priests, like those of the 
Greek Church, are allowed to marry. And certain peculiarities in- 
troduced by St Ambrose distinguish the ritual of i^Iilan fiom that of 
the general church. Up tolSTl the island of Sicily was^ according 
to the bull of Urban II., ecclesiastically dependent on tlic king, 
and exempt from the canonical power of the pope. 

Though the territorial authority of the papal see was abolished 
in 1870, the fact that Italy, and Borne more particularly^, is the seat 
of the administrative centre of the vast organization of the churali 
is not without significance to the nation. In the same city* in which 
the administrative functions of the body politic arc centralized there 
still exists the court of the spiritual potentate with a total personnel 
(in 1879) of 1821 souls. 

^ The number of episcopal dioceses in Italy is 265 ; hut as it some- 
times happens that more than one is subject to the same bishop, the 
number of these functionaries is somewhat less. Every diocese has 
full individuality as a corporation, and possesses a cathedral with a 
chapter of canons, a number of minor oenefices, and a seminary. 
The number of canons before the law of 1867 was 4699. Including 
the so-called patriarch of Venice, there are thirty-seven me^opolitans 
who have jurisdiction not only over their own immediate dioceses, hut 
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ilwjSci Kriis-^rKi 
a:i-=:=s- Bt=5=2:o, fc:-i 




Tc sc:i^ Xtzit _ 

».0:ic=2- 
^TXerL 

YiSi. 

_Sirc=:t9, Ertsds, Cc=3, Crc=i, 
Paris. 


* S'<rf.,''lSSO. 

SrrdsrX'i::, i B<Hi7ir.\L3 Ffrcrdcficrvs. — ^AsCsrlo^kaslSSSan Actttss passed in 

* * ' xc* Sardinfan *:ct€S fcr ti:^; disesial'Ixshmsat of all hoTises of ths reli- 

jf j 


irods 

jrc=r._ 


.Czr^ CsarrsHa, lisfia-Carjar*, 
Cf>«^« *irgT GIrrsrA. ^ 


<ZriiSar?3L. 


Attrza. iscl^ Xcli, Pcts=i2. 


^5«-TKra:ist 


FeZcrs:?- 
Ha, 


Rrrcrsii. 


SsA^Jtd 


^ i£is Act resoilel in xcs szippiession cx -r * 

I IHais- of 61 Ecrnerifis too 1755 ncsis, and cf 2722 chapters end 
; IseseSses. la 1S50 and 3S51 the rojal corsmiEsioners {even hefcrc 

^ ^ ^ j the constirnden cr the aeTvfca^lo^n ox Iislv had ten fennsEy 

.&«Lc4is2r'i-Csxanxsr9.C?-t?cae,Gca2c,2^j!a5:riC0p;-l^ J dednred) issnei Ceases by Trhich there tr’ere alolisned — ll) in 
Xscc-e7a-Trrp2=.S;^:is^. ] 157 Eonastenes and 102 convents Tsidi IS05 maU ani 

A^a ^Pcien»>. , fg: 2 als assodstes, and €25 chapters cr bsnehos ; (2) in tn? 

.^rr^rs. - n - . ^ — Ilsrches, 292 monasteries and 127 invents xnth fS50 male and 


..Gs:::?;^ a. Xjeccs, rr-cto, 

^OsSIa. JtirEsr*. Tr*pi=2- 

Pt*<fat PcaiTecicU, Vcticm. 
^-Benras'-va CerriACteKna-Ccsasc^^ Fcrty T^r i: 


tteceas. Ce: ?sr=^ ^ v. 

Anr^-Vilu iCsjCel Sarfc) Ttsrjcc, Eliz^io. Bees. 
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i- XI V X j Tiio rpRiilf nf tliB whole lesis- city the. only thing requisite was to make the existing measures 

1867 ffthe^abrogafSn nearly 50,?00 applicable, but in the case of the 0 % and the suburban districts 


Houses 

suppressed. 


pensioned. 


By law of 1867 

By law of 1873 for pro- 
vince of Borne 


For 

Males. 

For 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,332 

585 

10,658 

8,286 


... 

... 

... 

j- 195 
’ 1.510 

67 

1,926 

1,343 

565 

17,279 

14,370 

3,037 

1,207^ 

29,863 

1 23,999 


No of 
Founda- 
tions of 
Secular 
Clergy 
sup- 
ptessed. 

’ 

No. of 
Ecclesi- 
astics 
deprived. 

34‘,348 

23‘,878 

11,889 

0,600 

46,237 ; 

33,478 


• 3826 nuns, and possessing a gross revenue of 4,780,891 

mnr ize the chief facts of the supp 226 monasteries and 90 convents were situated in 

Wo of Reiirious .. No of I the'eity, 51 monasteries and 22 convents in the ‘‘suburbicariates." 

No. of The action of the law of June 19th 1873 has left untouched 23 of 
suppressca. pensioaeo, tioM of jigdeg}. monasteries and 49 of the convents, which had either the 

1 Clergy character of private institutions, or were supported by foreign funds. 

For For pomniPR ^ In the city alone 2977 individuals became recipients of pensions 

Males, Females. p,ggg,a. accreffate value of 1,319,832 lire. 

Ia„. 0 fi 866 1332 ' 685 10,658 8,286 Table XXXV. furnishes details regarding the suppression and 

law of 1867 ’... ... ... ... 34,348 23,878 modification of ecclesiastical foundations. 

■ law of 1873 for pro- 1 jgg 67 1,926 1,843 For further information, SCO G. C. Bertozzi, “ Notizie storichc 

?pree“ca?nTlOTr.:::^ 665 17,279 14.370 11,880 9,600 6 statistiche sul riordinamonto ^ 

^ — d Italia, m Annah th StaL, 1879 ; and tlie summary of the same 

Total 3.037 1,207 29,803 j 23,999 46,237 33,478 hj Bellini in tho ArcJdvio di Stat., 1880. 

I 7 \ 7 Edwalion . — In the matter of education the Idngdom of Italy at 

ho total of the real property taken over py the domain up to formation might almost be described as a desert, 

b December 1877 may be estimated as j^elding an aggre^te |jro]-en every here and there by an oasis of matchless fertility and 
mue of 30,969,466 lire or £1,238, / 78 and ]Mssessing a capital luxuriance. The Icaming of the learned was high, and the igiior- 
le of 839,776,076 lire or £33,91^430. Of the ktter sum ignorant profound. As late as the census of 1861 it 

,649,932 hre represent the property disposed of for the benefit -was found that in a population of 21,777,331 there were no less 
he state, 76 , 642,813 the property gmntod m emphyteusis, &c,, 16,999,701 ^‘aual^abetes,” or peisons absolutely destitute of 

?8, 294 the proper^ handed over to ^vernment lor administra- instruction, absolutely unable to read. Of childi-en between five 
\ purposes, ^25,191,797 the pr^erty transferred to lawful ^aim- twelve as many as 82 per cent, were in this condition; of those 
100,293,200 the property not yet alienated. The Fondo ijetween twelve and nineteen 71 per cent. And, as was natural, 
Culto denves its income from four di^rent source^-^l) as ignorance was greater in the female sex than iu the vakie: 
jady indicated, from the public funds ; from tlm buildings 59 pgr ggnt. of the men married in 1866 were obliged to make 

1 occupied by the cx-monte, &c., and other property not trans- .^heir mart, 78 per cent, of the women were in like case. In coifain 
cd to the domain ; (3) from rents, ^und-annuals, livelli, country matters were even worse. M. Natoli found, 

les, and other annual dues ; (4) from confributions exacted from ^ the BasUicata the iUitoratc class comprised 912 out of 

revenues of ecclesiastical Wations still mintamed. The inhabitants. It was thus no light tek that pmsented 

S/nnriv yielding in 1876, for example, itself to the department of education ; ani the progress W has 

augmentation attained ^ocs honoui- to its activity: in 1879 only 48 per 

cent, of the bridegrooms and 70 per cent, of the brides wefe unable 

ing the ten years from the institution of the same to the close 

£11,186,983, distributed administration of the education department is not so strictly 

: *2l centralized as it is in France. The minister of public instraction is 

Per cent. assisted by a permanent council of fourteen ordinaiy and seven ex- 
^ of total. traordinary members nominated by the king and chosen from the 

1 . Pensions to clergy, icgalnr and secular -170,969.287 f the educational profession. And this council has no 

2. Patrimonial burdens 17,7G4l290 G-38 nominal existence ; it meets regularly thnee a week, though 

3- Taxes 29 Iot 2|!)12 1074 it often Contains men of European celebrity. Five of its mcmbcis, 

6 EKnenscaof selected by the king, constitute a fine arts commission. Another 

c. Other inisceiiancous expenses i'322’8e8 0 -^ general council— the Cmtrale — established in 1867, has 

7. RcstoratlonnnamalntcnanceofchurchesJ&c. 3l224|807 I'lS special control of secondary and primary instruction. In each of 

9 pttfirTo rim 4,907,972 17G the sixty-nine provinces thereis a consiqlio scolastico or schoolboard, 

for public worship .} 26,752,955 9 -Gi undcr the presidency of the prefect, which has the right of super- 

in Cos*^ofrc-cmplojTnentof iccovcrcdcapi’tal 10,621,546 3*82 idsion in regard to the sanitoiy and moral state of the pronncial 

« . , — ~ ” schools, private as well as public. By the law of 1869 (known as the 

278,399,592 lOQ Casati Act) eveiy commune of 4000 inhabitants is bound to maintain 

Tlift lipavipcif nr +]inoa ««« At. J 11 J- ■ • T • ^ priinaiy school; hut as a matter of fact some of the communes are 

d will fi idlv diminishmg, too small and poor to have a school of their own, and are permitted 

iners On tim Slst of T)pppmlipr the pen- to send their children to the schools of neighbouring communes. 


The total of the real property taken over by tho domain up to 
Slst December 1877 may be estimated as yielding an aggre^te | 
revenue of 30,969,466 lire or £1,238,778 and possessing a capital ! 
value of 839,776,076 lire or £33,910,430. Of the latter sum 
630,649,932 lire represent the properly disposed of for the benefit 
of the state, 76,642,813 the property granted in emphyteusis, &c,, 
8,098,294 the property handed over to Government for administra- 
tive purposes, 125,191,797 the property transferred to lawful claim- 
ants, and 100,293,200 the property not yet alienated. The Fondo 
pel Culto derives its income from four dilTerent sources: — (1) as 
already indicated, from the public funds ; (2) from the buildings 
still occupied by the ex-monks, &c,, and other property not trans- 
ferred to the domain; (3) from rents, ground-annuals, livelli, 
tithes, and other annual dues ; (4) from contributions exacted from 
the revenues of ecclesiastical foundations still maintained. The 
third source is especially valuable, yielding in 1876, for example, 
13,084,000 lire, and being capable of considemble augmentation 
under judicious monagomont. The total expenditure of the fund 
during tho ten years from tho institution of the same to the close 
of 1876 amounted to 278,399,692 lire or £11,136,983, distributed 
as follows (Table XXXIV.):— 


3. Taxes 

4. Expenses of administration 

5. Expenses of contracts and lawsuits 

C. Oritur Tnisccllancnus expenses „ 

7. Restoration and maintenance of churches, 4s& 

8. Assigned to communes 

9. Paid to tho stnto for expenses incurred) 

for public worship ) 

jn Cos*" of rc-employment of iccovcrcd capital 


Lire. 

Per cent, 
of total. 

170,969,287 

17,764,290 

29,912,912 

9,158,028 

3,774,923 

1,322,868 

3,224,807 

4,907,972 

61*41 

6-38 

1074 

8*29 

1*36 

0*48 

1*16 

1*76 

26,752,955 

9*61 

10,621,546 

3*82 

278,390,592 

100 


sioncrs. On the Slst of December 1876 the deficit of the fund was 
48,312,686 lire or £1,932,607, — 650,180 lire having been the deficit 
taken over from the Cassa Ecclesiastica. By 1879 the debt was 
leduccd to 1, 688,719 lire. 

Hitherte only a passing allusion has been made to the legislation 
relating to the Roman territory acquired after the passing of tho 
Acts above indicated. In the province as distinguished from the 


Table XXXV. 


1877 tho compulsory principle was brouglit into operation as far 
as the condition of the communes allows — or, in other words, in all 
communes of less than 6000 inhabitants provided with one teacher 
for every 1000, in all communes of from 1000 to 12, 000 inhabitants 
provided with a teo^Iior for every 1200, and in all tho larger com- 
munes with one for every 1500. According to the report jmblished 


Religions Corporations suppressed. 


Income of 
^fa\ able 
property. 



Other Foundations suppressed. 


Ecclesiastical Foundations preserved and 
subjected to conversion of real property. 


No. of 
Founda- 
tions. 


Income of Reel 
Property. 

me! 

674,073 

166,936 

252,919 

1,978 

33,776 

247,433 

993,313 

1,624,029 

325,240 

465,834 

514,006 

953,579 

669,026 

1,467,814 

190,286 

248,204 

8 ^ 7,946 


Income of 
^lovable 
Propel ty. 

lire. 

476.290 
125,584 

r 136,896 
7,136 
34,070 
294,643 
598,693 
496,216 
264,948 
239,546 
1,728,003 
967,242 
1,415,273 
555,287 
249,522 

188.290 

7,767,139 


Ko. of 
Founda- 
tions. 


fneomo of Real 
Property. 

litc. 

1,786,069 

234.517 
423,694 
577,486 
862,982 
408,783 

1,722,408 

1,882,8GG 

416,035 

798,157 

680,554 

1,644,581 

717,0.01 

1,647,936 

946.518 
610,294 

15,259,921 


Income of 
M(»Table 
Pfoporty. 

lire. 

787,690 

142,013 

203,207 

133,614 

238,082 

219,591 

574,875 

390,048 

191,577 

140,234 

1,122,996 

2,063,153 

826,283 

563,168 

1,302,210 

284,842 

9,183,583 
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in 1878 by the minister of public instruction on the effects of the 
hivr, Normcm Italy was in the most favourable condition, having 
a much greater proportion of communes than either Central or 
Southern Itdy, While in the north only 883,916 inhabitants— 
scattered in little groups through the mountainous distiicts* — were 
unable to make use of the existing means of instruction, in Central 
Italy this was found to be the case with 1,230,599 (out of a total 
population of OJ millions); and matters were still worse in the 
south. In the central regions 498 of the 1235 communes were un- 
able to enforce tlic law through lack of the legal number of teachers, 
and in the southern provinces it would Ijave been rc<xuisitc to in- 
crease the teachingstaff by 1536. The following statistics indicate 
the extent of the organiration for primao' instruction in 1879 — 
(1) Asylums for children (infant schools)*— -pupils, 183,809 (92,905 
boys, 90,904 girls); teachers, 3752. (2) Elcmmiary schools i 

public 35,171 (890,080 boys, 708,227 girls) ; private 6476 (53,479 
boys, 80,416 girls). (3) Evening Classes for adults i 11,161 for 
men, 472 for women; pnpils— ^39,624 males, 16,063 females. 
(4) Sunday sdiools {semlc fesiive)i 692 for men, 6979 for women ; 
pupils— 5977 males, 21,194 females. 

ifost of the institutions known as asili infantilis or infant 
asylums, aro after the Aporti method-/^«, says an Itdian critic, 
poco troppo scuola c iroppo poco asilo; but a certain nmnbcr 
arc conducted on Froebers kindcigarten ^stem, which was intro- 
duced among the Italians by the naroncss Maricnholtz-Bnlow and 
Gco'igo P. Marsh the American minister. Tlio principal institntjras 
for secondary education are the gjTiinasiums and the lyceums. ^Dio 
former have a course of five years, and the instruction comprises 
Greek, Latin, Italian, history', geocraphy, and arithmebc; the 
latter, with a three years course, add to tlio*to subjects plnwsophy, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and natural histoiy'. !^cre arc 
«!evcn masters or “ professors ” in each lyceum. Tlic pupils enter- 
ing tile lyceum arc usually from fourteen to iiftcen yea rs of ; 
they arc only admitted on presenting a satisfactory gymnawal 
certificate. According to a pleasant custom, the lywum usually 
bears the name of some person of national and at the same tune 
local ccicbritv — as tlie Leopardi lyceum at Maccrata. As the gym- 
nasiums and” lyceums arc too exclusively devoted to what is raown 
as classical education satisfactorily to subserve the neccsaties or 
modem life, they have been supplemented by a very consmetaWe 
number of technical schools, the earliest of which in Italy dates as 
far hack as 1848. lito fewer than 43 trade schools were suhsidizcd 
])y the minister of instruction in 1878-79. Most of the Mcondaiy 
education institutions were intended for bovs. In 1861 mum- 
cipaliti' of Milan founded a “high school" for girls, and thctf 
example has met with very commendable imitation. ^ A yane^ 
of establishments for female education were of course in exi^co 
throughout the country ata mudi earlier datc,_hut they were organ- 
ized on the basis for the most part of old-fashioned ideas lu 
to what was appropriate for women. Such arc the 
vaiorii of Tuscany— which were originally a 

dations, and only partially secularized hy Leopold I. 

Mary colleges of SicUy, which have 
as to whether they are educational or 

Government lyceums and gymnasiums had and 

the other public lyceums and gymnasiums 11, //9, ^ 

gymnasiums attached to the seminaries 11 , 650 , and pnvatclyccums 
and gymnasiums 7139— making a total of 48t089, --vcntcen 

For the higher education Italy possesses no fewer *!»»» seventeen 
- national nnivereitics. They are ill of niorc or less 

except that of Rome, which was opened in 18/0, and it » “ 
for tfiis antiquity which is in some cases the clwef 
servation. That sercral of them are of MmhCT of 

anco is shown bytho following figure, * WanlS Ld 

students or hearers of lectures for the Jear 
2817, Turin IfiOO, Padua 948, Pavia 672, 1*“®® ^ ,q 4 

Bologna 669, Genoa 480, Palermo 449 , Modena 195, Pama 19 , 
Siena 181, Catania 168, Messina 128, Ctoglian 9 ^ S™ 93, 
Maccrata 82. Besides the seventeen cstahlishmente there 
free unxveisities, those of Perugia and Ferram with three fae^M 
each, and those of Camerino and Urhino with two 
are all small,— the students for 1879 tfnmbenng^ in Peru^ 60 w 
Urhino, 46 in Ferram, and 43 in Camerino. Mogy ^ 
to be a subject of instmetion in the national 
1876-77 there were 8314 students in the faculty of 
9842 in that of medicine, 1257 in that of tho j^nemaUem 
sciences, and 212 in tlmt of philosophy and 1®««^ “pS-* 

sity teaching etaif consists of ordinary professore, extramdina^pw 
feJors, and free professors, the last c®*^PO“ding to the Pwat 
itoMnten ” of GeSnany. X certificate of attendance at » Ij®®*™ ” 
rM^ite for admission as a university student, and candidates 
further subiected to a preliminary examination. it 

the institutions whidi cooperate with the n^vcisibes it 
isiTdfnt todtion the institute W the higher ^dres ^d t^ 
school of t he social sciences at Florence, the scientific a^ 


awdemy of Milan, the upper technical institute of Milan, the en- 
mneering schools at 17aples, Borne, and Turin, the veterinary col- 
leges at Alilan, Naples, and Turin, the royal school of commerce at 
Vemce, the royal school of medicine and surgery at Naples. As an 
indication of the extent to which such a list might he carried, we 
may take the department of agricnltnral training. Here we have 
agrarian institutes and fanning colleges at Rome (1872), Castelletti 
near Sfgni (1864), Motnmein the province of Lucca (1874), Macerate 
(1868), Cosenza (1870), Grumello del Monte near Bergamo, Brescia 
(1376), Brusegnane near Padua (J8T2), Pesaro (1876), Palermo 
(1819), Caltegmme (1868), Brindisi (1872), Lecce (refounded 1879), 
&c. ; and many of these establishments have considerable pieces of 
land for the purpose of practical training. Hie hOddle Calabria 
school of agriculture (1876) is i^o a school of pastorizia or shepherd 
craft An Istituio forestalc was started at Vallomhrosa in 1869, and 
in the eight years (1872-1879) it has sent out eighty-three licentiates 
of foresny. The i^hool of “ Tificnlture and enology, ” or vine-low- 
ing and wine-making, at Conegliano dates from 1876 ; it puhli^es a 
Elvista di ViticoUura, A school of zootechnia and caseihcio, or the 
pjtinciples of cattle-breeding and cheese-making, exists at Beggio 
Emilia; and at Palermo there is a special school for the art of 
su^hur-mining. 

in 1879 about 2,000,000 lire were devoted by the Government 
to the encouragement of art. Art schools exist at Bologna, Car- 
rara, Florence, Lucca, Massa, Milan, Modena, Naples, Parma, 
Bavenno, Home, Beggio Emilia, Turin, Brhino, Tcnice ; and the 
number of pupils has increased from about 3000 in 1862 to 5000 in 
1879. Besides these fifteen ofiSdal establishments, of which that of 
Milan — with a maximum of 1491 pupDs — is by far the laigest, ftere 
are academics at Genoa, Bexgamo, Verona, Siena, Pisa, and Peru- 
gia. A Musco Tiberino has been established hy the Mmmission 
charged to superintend the exploration of the Tiber. Five musical 
conservatorios are supported by Government at Florence, j^iilan, 
Naples, Palermo, and Irarma. 

Next to tbe difficulty of arousing the interest of the mass of the 
people in matters of education, so as to secure the realiratm of 
the legal enactments, the greatest difficulty perhaps with which the 
admimstration has had to contend has been_ that of obteming a 
sufficient supply of teachers competent for their tswk. In the noi- 
mal and “ magistral " schools framing is provided at the national 
expense for candidates, whether male or female, for the teachmg pro- 
fession. The age for entrance is fixed at sixteen for male and fifteen 
for female students, and the course of study lasts for three j’ears. in 
1877-78 there were 85 normal and ‘>ag“tral ' schools for male 
and 67 for female teachers. The number of pupils was 7854 (1447 

males and 6407 females). rfr^ 

For further information on this section see Hippeau, L Instruction 
puhliqufcn Italic, Paris, 1876, andP&aut, Deux rruns demission 

libraries ate those of Turin, Mdam 
Naples, Florence. Florence receives a copyright copy of ^ new 
boo&d new editions. The Pavia 

works in natural science, the legacy left hy Professor c^ 

liniT it to purchase from 1500 to 1600 new works per annum, ^o 

Jtere reUKfeSh^w corepi^ j 

AmoiK' the phUanthrepic educational 
tm™o1 deafinntes deseVe particnlar indention. » 

pupils in 1880, the largest being at Milan, Bologna, 

aWeiSiu Tb te^numher of deaf-mut« in the 
Naples, Tmn,^ ^ lo non • und hence it is calculated 


tiou,-a statement that compares sfazionafe 

statistics of a® n???. in the others belong to 

Genmese, dates ite for fte fijsttime in 1876, 

the present century, 16- ^ r7q The total number pub- 

227^ 1877, 240 ®1878 and 246 in 18^9. 

lished in 1836 was only,!®®* Li ^coidingto the statistics 

450. in 1871 V^Wnlfofthete&mW'Wl werepnbR^^ 

ofl876, more thm the haBofth^tei Kaplcs, Bologna, 
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Scncjicencc.—A, first attempt to form an idea of the w^ber and 
nature of the beneficent institutions of Italy uus made by the Govern- ^ 
ineiitin 1862, and the resultwas published m in the 

qcncraU del Regno. A fuller inqnivy ^'^^odertaken m 1863 by the 
board of statistics under the direction of Biptro Maestn, and the in- 
formation uras communicated to the public in 15 large volumes pub- 
lished between 1868 and 1872. According to this inquirjv^ally 
called of 1861, because the data refer to the state of the institutions 
in that year, the total number of benevolent institutions (exclusive 
of the province of Home) was 20,123 (of which 3866 were purely 
lelicdous foundations), and their property was valued at 1,100,932,000 
lire^ The amount of money annually expended by these institu- 
tions was about 86,000,000; and on an average 6,305,000, or about 
SI fourth of the population, were recipients of their bounty in one 
form or other. In 1862 a law was passed by which the control of 
all public institutions of a charitable nature was placed in the hands 
of the communal authorities, and these have to appoint a charitj’^ 
committee to superintend the department and balance the accounts, 
lu the case of all institutions subsidized by the state, the accounts 
must be presented to the minister of the interior ; and to this func- 
tionary IS assigned the right of dissolving or reoiganizing any 
institution widch the communal authorities report as misdirected 
or defective. Every institution is obliged to have a regular 
treasurer, with surety. During the eighteen years that the laur has 
been in force, it has greatly improved the state of matters ; hut 
that there is much room for further improvement appears from the 
fact t^t nearly the half of their gross income is of no avail for 
the specml purposes for which they exist. 

The following details, derived from an admirable report presented 
by Signor Bodio to the international congress of benehcence in 
Milan, August 1880,^ show the present extent of the^ opcrcjde, or 
works of piety. In 1878 there existed in^ the kingdom 3668 
eleemosynary charities, 13 charities for prisoners, 2694 dowry ] 
charities, 15 haliatid (charities for poor nursing mothers), 239 
asylums for shelter, 16 labour charities (case di laroro), 1028 founda- | 
lions for the assistance of the sick in their o\vn homes, 41 for the 
a<;sistance of women in childbed in their own homes, 1139 hospitals 
for the sick, hospitals for chronic patients, 18 maternity hosjiitals, 
15 lunatic as^dums, 10 seaside hospitals, 508 school charitips, 340 
infants’ asylums, 397 collcgi c rcliri^ 463 orphanages, 17 deaf-mute 
institutions, 9 blind asylumS, 695 monti di piet&y 1965 vionti 
frumeniari (offices for furnishing grain to poor peasants in return 
for pledges), 30 agrarian loan funds, 102 nursling and foundling 
institutions, 2633 “congregations of charity,” and 1553 foundations 
of miscellaneous scope.^ These 17,870 institutions being distri- 
buted among 5951 communes, 2431 communes have none of their 
own ; hut the advantages of the institutions are seldom confined 
to the special communes in which they are situated. 

The following table (XXXVI, ) indicates the gross and the net 
revenues enjoyed by the opere pic of each of the compartimenti : — 


Piedmont 



Lombardy 

Vencto 

EmUla 

Tuscany 

Marches 

Umbria 

Latlnm 

Abrazri and 3foiisc 

Campania 

Apulia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

Sardinia 


siiuiig tnc institutions, the following results appear, 1 
amounts being stated in thousands of li re (T^ble XXXVII.) 

I InstJtntJons. 1 Gross Ijif*™"®-! 


Eleemosynary. . 

UospUal 

Credit 


Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy. 

Vcncto 

Lmilia 

Umbrin 

Mnichci^ 

Tuscany. 

nome 

Xnpolctnno. 

Sicil)*. 

Sardinia 


Asylums 

'or 

Hospitals. 

Males. 

rcnmles. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

per 

100,000. 

6 

1,033 

801 

1,894 

C2'02 

2 

323 

273 

590 

07*05 

15 

1,370 

1,560 

2,736 

75*52 

10 

729 

900 

1,095 

00-75 

G 

1,107 

1,103 

2,270 

103-82 

1 

101 

96 

257 

45-05 

4 

497 

395 

892 

91-70 

5 

951 

1,007 

1,958 

ss-o.> 

1 

587 

32$ 

715 

84-57 

^ 1 

949 

4G0 

1,409 

18-85 

1 

565 

204 1 

029 

22-71 

1 * 

76 

44 1 

122 

18-39 

57 

8,010 

7,103 

ir,,\7S 

54-17 


Gross 

Revenue. 

Per head 
of pop. 

Net Revenue 

Per head 
of pop. 

lire. 

lire. 

lire. 

Hre. 

13,510,514 

466 

7,911,155 

273 

4,303,586 

511 

2.057,042 

2-43 

20.89), 40? 

6 04 

10,634.986 

3 07 

6,980,415 

8,C90,4o9 

2GS 

28S 

3,301,209 

4,361,439 


5,8?5,091 

2,485,702 

2 71 
2-72 

3,027.174 

1.349,887 

mm 

1,062,248 

3 02 

896,341 

1-63 

6,180.813 

7-58 

3,348,049 

4-00 

1,342,927 

104 

016,252 1 

048 

9,725,328 

OSS 

4,823,396 

175 

2.254,387 

1-SS 

1,138,304 

080 

447,583 

087 

219,443 

‘ 042 

548,835 

0-45 

233,591 

023 

5, 476,835 

2-12 

2,829,054 

1-10 

515,305 

081 

314,480 1 

0-49 

90,859,521 


175 


Pa-ri- 

many. 

Gross 

Revenue 

I'atnmo- 
niai hur* 
dcus.&c. 

Taxes. 

Cost of 
admini- 
stration 

Ill 

394,421 

550,276 

128,443 

376,198 

167,323 

22,189 

3u,454 

8.186 

20.795 

9,235 

3,559 

4,258 

3,390 

2,072 

921 

3,429 

5,353 

822 

3,373 

l,4i05 

3,072 

4,472 

2,596 

3,037 

1,432 

11,527 

16,170 

1,575 

12,201 

5,574 

l,fi2fi,C63 

90,839 

14,202 

14,484 

15,062 ' 

47,110 


for 1877 for 

s In AnMrio rfi Statiitlea, I8S0, fasc. «r. ~ 


It appears that the number of asylums is deficient in the Ifapo- 
letano and in Sicily and Sardinia, while of all the re^ons Emilia and 
the JIarches are the best supplied. Of the institutions indnded in 
the table, some are maintained by the provinces, such as those of 
Cuiieo, Alessandria, Bergamo, &c., others by the municipalities, 
others again by private individuals. Among the larger establish- 
ments are the public asylums of Genoa (jVanicomio puhblico), Milan, 
Aversa.(819 inmates), Borne (715), Siena (791), Florence (712). 
Venice has separate establishments for its male and female lunatics. 

The idea of establishing seaside liospitals to wdiich patients could 
be taken from the inland districts for change of air has been carried 
into effect more extensively in Italy thar m most other countricsL 
Such institutions exist at Viareggio (since 1856), Voltri (1862), 
Fano (1863), Leghorn (1864), Sestri Lovante (1867), Porto d’Anzio 
(1868), Venice (1868),.. Porto S. Stefano (1870), Eimini (1870), 
3liccione(1871), Loano(lS71), Celle (1872), Grade (1873), Palermo 
(1874), Pisa (Bocca d*Amo, 1876), Cagliari (1879). In many cases 
a very considerable number of communes have the right of sending 
their patients to a given hospital; that of Loano for instance 
receives from tliirty-four communes wliich have committees of trans- 
mission. See Dr Gaetano Pini, “Gli ospizi marini e lescuole pei 
rachitici in Italia” in Atti del VL Congresso dclV Associadonc 
mcdica Turin, 1877. 

Administration of J^isticc. — ^Though, in the opinion of the most 
competent judges, Italy is still in the main free from that curse of 
ciidlized countries, a distinctly differentiated criminal class, there is 
hardl}^ a country of Europe which jirescnts from year to year such 
appalling tables of criminality. Leaving out of view the question 
of brigandage — which is of moment only in the southern provinces, 

I where through long inertness the arm of the law liad become com- 
, paratively powerless — crimes of violence are exceptionally frequent, 

I and (to take the statistics of 1875) the number of persons undcr- 
1 going punishment in a riven year is in the ratio of 175*51 for every 
100,000 inhabitants. In proportion to population tliere are four 
I times as man}^ persons condemned to death or penal servitude for 
life as in France, twice as man}" to hard labour, five times as many 
to sqlitory confinement. And it cannot be said that that part of the 
administration whoso duty it is to deal with this multitude of law- 
breakers is in a state of competent efficiency. Trial by jury is in 
force, hut there seems good reason to question the fitness of a largo 
part of the population for the exercise of the functions thus devolved 
upon them. “ 27ot guilty with extenuating circumstances ” is an 
amusing but suggestive verdict. Though according to tlie law of 
1865 there is only to he one court of cassation in the country*, as an 
actual fact there are ‘five, as follows (Table XXXIX.) 

Courts of Cassation. Courts of Appeal. 

Turin /Tuun, Brescia, Casalc, Genoa, Milan, Pninia and 

1 Modena. 

Ivlorcncc Florence, Lucca, Venice, t 

Naples Naples and Potenza, Aquiln, Catanzaro, Trani. 

Palermo Palermo, Catania, Alcssina. 

- Kome. Ancona-3Inccintii, Bolo^n, Cnp:linri, Perupia. 

.The Boman court of cassation was instituted oiil)" in 1876> — ^Ihc 
Boman court of appeal having previously been dependent on Flor- 
ence, and those of Ancona-Macerata, iBologna, and Cagliari on 
Turin. The number of courts of assize varies from y’car to year, ac- 
cording to royal decree: in 1874 there were 86, in 1876, 92. Of civil 
and correctional tribunals there are 162, and of “pnetors*’ 1813. 
The pnetors are both civil and criminal judges ; in the civil de- 
partment they can decide in all cases involving less than 1500 , 
lire. It is considered part of their duty to endeavour to bring liti- 
gants to terms without proceeding to formal trial ; and, that this 
aesirahle object may be more fi'equentl}' secured, a special class of 
judges or arbitrators, known as conciliatori — of ancient establish- 
ment in the Neapolitan provinces — ^was rendered common to all 
Italy at the legislative unification of 1865. At the request of 
parties in dispute, they may deal with cases involving any amount, 
but their decisions are final only as far as 30 lire, and they have no 
control — any more than the pnetors — of questions affecting the 
taxes. The value of this class of functionaries is evident from the 
fact that in 1875, for example, about 25 per centi of the cases pre* 
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scnted to tlie concDiatois or to tlie praetors exercising concilia- 
torial fnnctions were settled hj compromise, and out of 769,533 cases 
580,066 received definitive sentence. 

The ^'establishments of detention ” are of three kinds those 
of preventive detention, or judiciary prisons those of penal deten- 
tion, for culprits of full age; and those of correction, or reformatories 
for piponers under age. The following table (XJj.) gives details 
for 1879 (the third column of figures giving the number of prisoners 
for whom them is sleeping accommodationll. — 
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Xo. 

Area 

in 

Acres 

Prisoner 

Accommo- 

dation. 

“Separa- 

tion” 

CeHs. 

“Pnnhli- 

ment” 

Cells^ 

BagnI pcnali, or courtet cstab* 

luhmcnts for men 

Houses of corrccQoa for men... 

Bo. do. women 

Penal colonics for xnen«.w........ 

Prisons (Jadldary) 

Honscs of detention for men ...| 

Total 

j-SC 

C 

3 

237 

6 

17,193 

1,011 

10 

4,985 

186 

35 

17,654 

12,b63 

2,263 

1,500 

37.257 

1,0SS 

257 

417 

4S 

19 

16 

352 

427 

22 

28 

524 

63 

314 

23,420 

70,830 

1.345 

1,416 


Of the total nnmber of establishments 51 belong to the Lombardo* 
Venetian provinces, 42 to the ancient continental provinces, 31 to 
the Tuscan provinces, 15 to the Parma and hlodena province^ 55 to 
the Roman, 80 to the l^capolitan, and 40 to the Sicilian and Sar* 
dinian. The Government report indicates that of the convict 
establishments (central and secondary) 12 were neither healthy nor 
secure ; the same was the case with several of the houses of cotrcc* 
tion ; and no fewer than 87 of the prisons are condemned for the 
latter defect and 51 for the former. 

In the convict establishments there were 17,576 prisoners in 
December 1879. The mean for 1870 ivas 13,663, and every succeed- 
ing year has seen an increase. In the ten years from 1870 to 1879 
the total admissions have been 31,470. Duiing that period 4846 
received remission of their sentence, and 5176 died in prison. The 
following are the convict establishments, arranged in order of 
importance — Porto Longonc, Civita Vecchia, I?isida, Palermo, 
Ancona, Cagliari, Orbetello, Genoa, Procid^ Brindisi, Pinalboigo, 
Gaeta, Pozzuoli, S. Stefano (Naples), Alghero, Castiadas, Pavignana, 
Palermo, Pesaro, Piombiuo, Porto Fetraio, Portici, Ponza, Porto 
d'AnzIo, Terracina, and Trapani The establishment at Varlgnano 
was made a lazaretto in 1871. See Stat. decennate delle carceri 
(1870-79), Civita Vecchia, 1880. 

According to the confession of Italian investigators, the state 
of the judiciary prisons is often deplorable in the extreme, ' * 'When 
I see,*' writes Beltrami Scalia,^ '*tbc enormous nnmber of 44,415 
individuals existing in the judiciary prisons in the beginning of 
1875 (and the difierences are not very ^at in the different years), 
the number of persons committed to prison amounting in the 
year to 356,511, and the number of those discharged to 257,854, 
when I see that, while 127,837 are liberated on the termination of 
their punishment or through act of clemency, no less than 81,087 
owe their liberation to the fact that they have not been found 
guilty of the crimes laid to their charge, and when I consider the 
unhappy condition of most of our establishments of preventive 
detention, my heart aches to think what a hotbed of cormption 
they constitute, and what a current of moral pestilence must find 
issue from them.^* 

Capital punishment was in 1875, after much debate, adopted as 
the supreme penalty for the whole kingdom (inclusive of Tuscany, 
where it had not previously been in force) ; but in November 1877 
the chambers voted by a large maiority for the exclusion of the 
death-penalty from the new code. Between 1867 and 1876 inclu- 
sive 392 persons were condemned to death, but 351 received 
commutation of sentence, and only 34 were executed. In the 
same period 222 cases were subjected to a second trial, \rith the 
result that 20 of the accused parties were completely acquitted of 
the charge on which they had been previously condemned to death, 
and the whole of the remainder had their sentences commuted to 
penal servitude for life or some minor penalty. See Kotizie suUc 
Ctmdnnni dtlapena di Tncrie (Rome, 1878), epitomized in Arch, di 

S(at., 1878. , , , ^ r I 

Political Adminisiraiimt. — The constitution of the kingdom of 
Italy is based upon, that presented to the Sardinians by King Charles 
Albert, 4tli March 1848. The crown is hereditary in the male line 
of the house of Savoy. The king — ^whoso majority is attained at the 
jlose of his eighteenth j’car — cannot exercise his legislative functions 
except in agreement with the voice of the national parliament, and 
on his accession to the throne he is bound to take an oath in the 
presence of both chambers that he \rill obey the constitution. By 
the law of 17th ilarch 1861 his title is " by God's grace and 
’through the will of the nation king of Italy.** His executive 
functions arc exercised by means of remonsible ministers, nine in 
number— (1) the minist er of foreign affairs, (2) of the interior, (3) 

1 Author of la Rifermaptnitenziaria in //afw, »na founder of the Riviila dt 
dijtciptina eareerarfa 1871. 


(^) finance and the treasniy, (5) of Tnr 
m of grace, justice, and woiship, (8) of^ublic woA? 

f ,^nnltnra, rad„stty, and commerce.^’ Thtse™eSenta 
TJZ, « “‘“H ^ ™der slighUy d“nt 

ftp kingdom of Sardinia in 1860, jnst before 

the title of tang of Italy ivas assumed by Victor EmmanncL The 
of a^culture, howver, which was instituted by Cavonr 
iVi of that year, WM abolished in 1878, hnt it was restored in 
10 BB pe^anent hj-drographic commission was instituted in 
meteorology in 1876, and an independent boarrl 
or statistic Uhrenone della StatUtlea) in 1878. There nas a 
meteorological department in connexion with the ministn’ of aijn- 
cultoe as early as 1865, and a btatistical department as early os 

ioDi. 

The Italian rarliament consists of two houses or chambers — a 
senate and a chamber of deputies. The senate consists of the 
pnnees of the royal family (who are admitted to the sittings at the 
age of tWCT^'-one, but cannot vote till they have completed their 
twen^’’-nfth year) and an unlimited number of persons, forty years of 

j epward^ chosen by the king from the ranks of the archbishops 
andbishops, ministers of thec^ownandhighadministrativef^nction- 
^^^ v generals, members of the provincial councils and 

of the Turin academy, persons who have rendered special services 
to their country, or who for three years have paid 3000 lire of direct 
taxation, ^ Since the removal to Rome the parh’ament is accom- 
modated in the palace at Monte Citorio. Neither senators nor 
deputies are paid for their services, hut they have the right to a free 
pass over the whole railway ^stem of the countiy, measures 
must he carried by an absolute majority, or one half of the members 
and one. The parliamentaiy oath does not contain the name of 
God ; the member simply says, '' I swear to he faithful to the 
king and loyally to olfeerve the statutes and laws of the land ** 
According to the Jaw there must be a new election every hvo years ; 
the actual duration of parliaments, honever, has hitherto been on 
an average two and a half. 

The registcnid electors for 1879 amounted to 627,838, out of a 
population estimated at 28,437,091, or 2*21 percent.; inotherwords, 
Italy has 7 '77 electors in every 100 males above twenty-one years of 
age. The highest proportions were in Porto Maurizio 5 '06 per cent , 
Genoa 3 63, Leghorn 3*67, and Alessandria 3*32 per cent. Tlic 
lowest of all was Syracuse 0'07 per cent. Thirty-five provinces 
besides those mentioned had npwards of 2 per cent., and all the rest 
had upwards of 1 and le^s than 2. Of the total electorate 489,044 
had their place on the roll through the payment of not less than 40 
lire of dir^t Government taxes and provincial '^super-imposts"; 
5922 in virtue of the value of their fsictones, workshops, or ware- 
houses ; 1412 as sea-captains or emplo 3 *er 8 of at least 30 operatives ; 
1502 as holders of Government stock of the annual worth of GOO 
lire ; 2934 in virtue of the amount of their house-rent, — ^making an 
aggregate of 15,158 whose right was due to their wealth. On the 
other hand there were 550 members of scientific academies, cbambeia 
of commerce, and directors of agrarian commissions ; 5631 professors, 
ex-professors, and teachers in the higher institutions ; 43,045 func- 
tionaries and employes, civil and mihtazy ; 1452 persons decorated 
with the national orders of knighthood ; 33,936 holders of univer- 
sity degrees (laureati); 27,522 smicitors, accountants, geometricians, 
chemists, &c.; 870 money agents and brokers, — making a total of 
112,906 whose right depended on education and social influence. 

According to the law of 1860, in force in 1880,^ there are 508 
electoral colleges, or as they would he called in Lngland parlia- 
mentaty constituencies, the laigest of which are the third^ college 
of Palermo with 84,767 inhabitants, and the third of Tnrm with 
76,654, and the smallest S. Sepolcro with 30,463, and Benevento 

^Sie^follorring table (XLI.) indicates the chief statistics of the 
ci"ht elections which have taken place in Italy. They are interesting 
as^howing an increase of political activity among the people. As la 
well known, the watchword of the ultramontane iiarty has been 
“neither electors nor elected**; their abstention helps partly to 
explain the small percentage of the electors who have voted.* 


Tears of 
General 

0CC- 

lions. 

Popniation. 

Knmbcr 

of 

Bicctoral 
Bodies 
and De- 
puties. 

Electon. 

Voters at the BcflnItiTC 
Llcctionv. 

Xnmbcr. 

Per 

Cent 

Number. 

In 100 
Inliabl- 
tants. 

In 109 
Electopt. 

1861 
1863) 
18671 
1870) 
1874 ( 
1876 f 
1880) 

2l,777,dJ4* 
24,273, 776< 

26.801,154 

I 443 
493 -j 

503 1 

4X8,696 

504,263 

498,203 

530,018 

571,939 

605,007 

631,896 

1*92 

2 03 

2 05 

1- 9S 

2- 13 
2*26 
2*32 

243,912 
286,990 
281,701 
2C6,8H 
329,931 
: 365,750 
386,593 

1-12 

1-18 

116 

099 

1-23 

1 1 35 
144 

M 

57 

57 

50 

58 

€2 


* A-. elcrtonil rasp of Italy 

parties In 18S0 vfll be found fn Arfh.dt S*at , 

» VTithtml Ihc. VcuctUoi province*, Jlantus, and Jlnmt. 

* W Ithont the province of Rome. 
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Internal Admintitraiion, — -It was not till 1865 that the adminw- 
trativc unity of Italy wag realized- Up to that year some of the 
regions of the kingdom, snch as Tuscany, continued to have a kind 
of autonomy ; but by the laws of 20th March the whole country 
was divided into69provinces and 8545 communes. The extent to 
which communal independence had been maintained in Italy through 
dll the centuries of its political disintc^tion was strongly m its 
favour. By the new law the communal council was to consist of 
80 members if the commune had more than 250,000 inhabitants, 
of 60 members if more than 60,000, of 40 if more than 30,000, 
of 30 if more than 10,000, of 20 if more than 3000, and in all other 
cases of 15. It was found by the census of 1861 that the first 
category was represented by only 1 commune, the second by 12, 
the third by 34, the fourth by 265, the fifth by 1762, and the sixth 
by 6471, As many of the communes, especiafly in the north, weie 
found to have a very small population, a considerable number of them 
have been wisely incorporated with others. The i^ndic [sindaco) 
or chief magistrate of the commune is appointed by the king for 
three years, and he is assisted by a ‘^municipal junta” consisting 
of ten assessors and four substitutes for the communes of the first 
category, and of 8+4, 6+2, 4+2, and 2+2 respectively in those 
of the others. The communal council meets in ordinary course 
twice a year. Eligibxlily for office as a councillor is determined 
very much by the same considerations as affect the political suffrage, 
the main criterion being the amount of direct taxes paid. All those 
in receipt of communal salaries are excluded, and, if a sufficient 
nunibcr can bo obtained without them, all who are unable to read. 

The provincial councils consist of 60, 50, 40, or 20 members, 
according as the population exceeds 600,000, 400,000, or 200,000, 
or falls below this last number. Each council elects its own 
president; its ^sessions, which in rej^lar course occur once a 
year, are opened and closed by the prctect or his substitute in the 
king's name. The^ term of office for the provincial council is five 
years, A “provincial deputation” or standing committee, appointed 
by the council, acts nnderthc presidency of the prefect as the repre- 
sentative of the same tliroughout the year. 

The various sections of trie local government — ^municipal, com- 
munal, and provincial councils— arc left remarkably free from inter- 
ference on the part of the central authorities. There is a prefect in 
exTiy province, but, to quote Gallenga's words, he is little more than 
the head of the provincial police. In point of local influence the 
syndic, who in the large cities is usually a nobleman or distinguished 
stwsman, js the more important fanctionaiy. 

The principal law regulative of communal taxation is that of 
July 3, 1864. By this the communes were allowed, not only to 
unposo mdcpendently of the state an additional tax or super-impost 
on the articles already subjected to the national 
octroi, but also to charge a local customs duty on other articles of 
meat and dnnk, on forage, fuel, building materials, soaps, fatty 
matters, and other objects of the same class. Italy thus took 
rank, ^ys Alcasio, as one of the European countries in which the 
cutest liberty of taxation was granted to the local corporations. 

conceded, in 3869, 3870, Ac. In 
lo// tne total income of the communes amounted to 228,733.034 
£9,115,000, and of this sum 38-71 per cent, was fur- 
nishpaby the communal octroi proper (dasio emsumo), 31-24 by the 
Miper-impost on the land, 6-10 per cent by the hearth-money or 
fuocalieot Z‘2i by the tax on cattle and horses, and the remainder 
!i{ and private conveyances, docs, 

carnage horses, ko. A tax on photographs 
of «?dcred legal m 1875, and only adopted by a few 

of the communes, is the least valuable on the list.^ Foreieners 

permanent residence in a comSnel 
of miTtv of tempted from the local taxation. The effect 

mW ^ taxes, especially as applied by tlie short-sighted local 

works of r 5?,*^ against the glass- 

of Jfilan At Florence, the gold and silver work 

of tKlton ^aw materials 

flour nw(M coal, the petroleum, the oil, the very 

manv towns ®tuffs, kc. Faper is taxed in 

pipeVbut Print?.! ?P®*;«int0, atcLoa not only 

Jnacliinn*. ^ There is often printing 

j ' . omost extraordinanr fl,-fR.r»ni. ,-,.+1,1 



tnunci com- 

»nt.o.ns tofnrahh regular ratums in ^^nropean 


in 1873 it was found that the total of the debts of the commnnes 
amounted to 545,129,128 lire, and that of the provinces to 
54,401,390. By 1877 these h^res had increased to 707,651,255 
for the communes, and 90,073,603 for the provinces. Nearly the 
half of the communal increase of 162 millions was due to the tno 
cities of Florence and Naples, the former being responsible for 
86,933,905 lire of the increase, and the latter for 36, 726, 188 lire. 
The state of the Florentine finances is particulariy noteworthyi 
It is estimated that the dazio amstmo cost eveiy inhabitant 30-11 
lire in 1877, and 31-58 in 1878 (the only other chief cities with 
similar amounts being Genoa, with respectively 33 and 27J lire, and 
Rome with 28i and 29i), and the total communal taxation is stated 
at 54 lire per head. On March 18, 1878, Florence suspended pay- 
ment of the capital and three months later of the interest on its 
debts, which amounted to about 160, 000,000 lire. A royal commis- 
sion was appointed in June 1879 for the liquidation of the debt, and it 
put into operation a scheme by which the debt will be cleared off 
by 1939. Full details will be found in the Beport of (lie British 
Consul for Florcrux, 1880, or in Mr Anthony Trollope’s interestin" 
survey in the British and Foreign Quarterly Beview, 1879. The 
other cities w-here the local customs press hciiviest on the citizens 
!irc Palermo and Catania (20 lire), Leghorn (nearly 20), Siena (19), 
Pavia (18), Milan (17), Turin (16). Among those that suffer least 
are Belluno, Arezzo, and Sondrio. At the close of 1878 it was cal- 
culated that the quota of tho communal debt for cveiy individnnl 
would amount to 913-62 lire at Florence, to 309-60 at Pisa, to 274 
at Genoa, to 248-52 at Naples, and that on an average of all the 
capohugi or proirincial chief towns the quota would be 140-96 lire. 
See Statisticadddebiticommunali al 1“ 6cnnaiolZ79 (Rome, 1880). 

^ Finance — It is not every Government even in a country of excep- 
tional wealth like England that is able to keep the balance on the 
nght side of the national account ; in Italy it long seemed as if no 
Government could do so. To attain the pareggio, or in familiar 
phrMe to make both ends meet, was the dream and the despair of 
minister after minister. Money was wanted for so many things ; 
taxes of any considerable value could be imposed on so few. The 
VOTOus p^s of the national organization had to he put with all pos- 
Speed into a condition not altogether unworthy of the prestige 
and the promise of the kingdom. IV hat in other countries had been 
the growth of generations, Italy was called upon to produce at once by 

forcing. To attain her nominal or political unity she had to 
submit to many sacrifices ; to make the unity something better than 
a musical word, she had to submit to many more. That she should 
have spent so much on her army, her fortifications, and her fleet, 
IS matter of regret in spite of the secondary purposes uliich such 
things ^rabserve that at the same time she has aimed high, and 
yte d li berally in respect of more needful if less ostentatious 
departments, is worthy of admiration, and, in judging of what she 
has attained, it must never be forgotten what an inheritance of 
debt and disorganization passed over to her from the states which 
she supplanted. 

The foUowmg table (XLII.) of debt, revenue, and expenditure 
toven m millions of lire «£40,000), shows that on the whole the 
nnancial condition of the country, considered in itself and apart 
from the causes to which it is due, is an improving if not a satisfac- 
tory one. It must bo noted that in tho columns of revenue and 
e^enditura zio account is taken of the znovement of the capitals, of 
the expenses connected ivith the railway system, or of the debts 
and payments of one part of the administration to another. 


Tcan, 

— 

Dc1)t. 

Revenue. 

expenditure. 

Defidt or 
Surplus. 

180C 

1867 

186S 

18C9 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 , 

1874 

1876 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1870 

0,030 

7,41S 

7,079 

8,081 

8,815 

8,951 

9,022 

9,700 

9,788 

9,935 

10,709 

11,292 

11,289 

11,270 

017 

714 

708 

871 

800 

907 

1,014 

1,017 

1,077 

1,090 

1,123 

1,181 

1,192 

1,228 

1,838 

929 

1,014 

1,010 

1,031 

1,041 

1,098 

1436 

1,090 

1,082 

1,103 
/ 1,158 

1,177 

1486 

-721 

-215 

-2^0 

-1« 

-215 

- 74 

- 84 

- 89 

- 13 
+ 14 
+ 20 
+ 23 
+ 16 
+ 42 


If the items excluded from the above comparison be taken into 
considcriuion, the revenue and expenditure will stand for the later 
years as follows (Table XLIII.):— 



Revenue. 

Expenditure 


Revenue. 

Expenditure 

1874 

1334 

1397 

1877 

1437 

1474 

1875 

1447 

1415 

1878 

1437 

1448 

1870 

1370 

1399 

1879 

1403 

1547 


^ The most noticeable facts indicated by Table XLII. are(l }thc rapid 
increase of the national debt, which at the declaration of the king- 
dom of Italy in 1861 amonnted to only 3,131,053,610 lire, so that 
jt more than doubled itself in seven years and more than trebled 
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itsalf in ttreive, and (2) the attainment dnring fire consecntive 
years of a very considerable surplus. The following table (XLIT. 
gives the official report on the items of the national debt in 16/9:— - 


C&uc^idaUd 
Fire per cenis.. 


In. Stm diu to the Sie,,,. 

kn. Iktu toured leparaUI^, 
fecdtic of 1S51 


.P«* 

Icenti 


AnnaitSe^ 

&C. 


Uiree per ceaM. 


Tear 

lofEx-} 

tisc- 

tlcs. 


n 


Ssrdiala. 


n of 1S49 

1630 

1559 .... 


^ I Loan of 1551 

Tcscaaj-I „ 1561 

Lomterfiy") 

ssd vLcati of 
Venice 

llodfna ... Loan of 

p^TTr^rm— Loan of 1617 ........m... 


‘ Z 

5 


{ Parodi loan. 1646 ^ 

^ I Rothschild loan, 1537 5 

-".Loans of IS60 and 1604 * Z 

(.LoanoflS66 \ 5 

riTatlcsal loan. 16^'6 ......... 5 

" Loan gaarsnteed hj ctarch > » 
Frcpenr.266rand 1570 ... f*' 

' Koram 

OiiZieo .fc ' 
Vht. Emm 
Tnrfa-Acfiixl..— ... J 
L Genca-Volni 
Cdins-Tcntehha ............... 

Ca v e a r Canal loan. .......... J 

.Ilherohlfgatxons............ .. 

Dshts entered separator 

{nr. Jfucdla^eoiu ddUt 
V- Floating debt 


Rlscdosi 
of Italy.. 


Ran- 

way 

Loau 


Total of deltt^ ...-j 


76,163.057 
6.403,050 I 
Z22jfi00 ^ 

2.623,775 . 
245,COO ! 

5,125 

1,005,072 

491,245 

2*201,750 

1,165465 

13.963 

60,116 

2152130 

5,05^5400 

2,«6,€S0 

2;J4I,769 

3,104.595 

9^23,e€5 

235460 

42L525' 

3.594^^ 

243,465 

56«63 
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z^'ses^soo 

€25/430 


424454 U 

47.605451 

17453,629 


16=475 

150,429 

JS3,CC0 

6425 

29401 

2450 

143448 

3431 

22.500 

219,600 

59445 

5,725 

4417r2^ 

1,054,445 

iJfSS 
2,605 
9/A5 
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S02 
* 775 
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6,409.923 

1,604466 


1694 

1ES5 

2S57 

1651 

1502 

I5S1 

1959 

1656 


1S55 

16S0 

165S 

1907 

1946 

1650 


1917 

1948 

1961 

1964 

1906 

1915 


49444=423 ! 8 ,C 143 SI 4 I ... 


The fignre^ it mnst be noted, represent tbe i^tere^ pot the 
capitaL A Inrgs proportion of the Italian consols are h«d in smU 
amounts, for the most part by French investors, and the g^terf 
holder after France appears to be England. In the Bourse or Fmis 
in 1879. for instance, 11,912,000 lire of the stock vrere presented 
for certification, in the Exchange of London 8,319,000 lire; ^d 
after these places comes Berlin with only 1,453,000 lire, ine 
value of the 5 per cent, stock at Paris, Ytbich was as low- as 39S0 
in the course of 1866, has risen rapidly nearly eve^ 
ciallv since 1875, and in the course of ISSO was as ^gn as St 60. 
4 . advance was observable in the Italian eich^ges ; Ironi 

43’52 in 1866 the valne rose to 94*20 in 18S0. -in 

In the matter of taxation the Italian statesmen have “ 

lowed in the footsteps of the French; and the revenue is eked out ^ 
g»*vexal imposts of the most questionable cbaiacter. Mr (^enga 
CTCn goes^far asto say that “thereis har^y anunwiM, mhmnan, 
onpopalar, or eren immoral tax to rrhich the Gove^fflt has nrt 
^?ompelled to resort.” It is a small matter the «««« 
lufiraU of ancient Borne should again figure m the Italian budget , 
but it is a serious thing wben the saltmonojoly, the lottery, ® 
tax. and an octroi are among the most important of ita itams. in^ 
erist-tax, which pressed heavily on the very means of life, and ag- 
^vated the already aggravate misery of the poorer classes, has 
Sappilv been reduced in 1880 from 2 lire to 1*50 per herfontre, m q 
13 oesthied to disappear altogether in 1884. Against the 
w'bich, as shown in the paragraph dealing with the communal ad- 
ministration, tdls severely on the prospeii^ of several important 
industries, an intelligent opposition is beginning to gath» 
and the law in this respect will probably be amended or ahrc^ied 
before long. The following tabta (XLV.) gives the r^nue 
of the Government for 1878 and 1879, the actual e^enditure for 
1678, and the estimated expenditure for 1879, all in lire: — 

I. lUreTiut. 


r 

1S76. 

1679. 


1J974S5.7&6 

4 ?,01«.^334 
60412,433 
ioi.enA49 

14?I5473,C76 

€2,010,2CS 

51.515.710 

111021.575 

MoTTSiest of eapStd — 

Coi:strcctj<n of wilirays.....— 
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1.459=20,659 


IL Erpcndiiurt, 



Heal 

Expenses. 

Transfers- ft 
t.cncf 
CftytsaL 

Cc=rp»u«i- 


2S7S. 





735090,023 

S4,C20,4C5 

92,5«,419 



27J? 51,611 

.. 

277,750 



6.120 2>0 


67,C-v3 


pabL^ fustrcciioau......... 

24,917,244 

.3^,362 

762/19 


rfie Inferior......... 

55,420560 

3S6/95 

1,060,447 


pulille rrcricx...... .......... 

69^1.357 

€4,745,623 

370/07 



206,515.102 

2/99,146 


n 

sur£na« .......... 

45,107^143 

2C-0/CS 

2,211/50 


Tom 

1,190,696/96 

152,620,774 

lCl,€52/-rJ 


2679. 




i Hinistry of hessuiy sad ficxsce....... 

765.747.254 

78,416,401 

107,296,450 


mace and jutiee. ........ 

1 2S 623/91 

i 

114,146 


forel^ affaim....... ..... 

[ 6/77/94 

’6,0C-0 ! 

1 72,560 


public Ixzstrucffon.......^.. 

1 30/05/93 

... 1 

7f?,42C 


ibe InSeifor................... 

1 60.067,476 

— 1 

1,147,917 


public worke-.^.-.......- . 

1 103/62,455 

€9,642,511 

273,719 


...I-.. .-M-rT — - 


... 

4.0“=/74 


tsarice.............. ........ 

47,424.797 

. . 

2,237,649 



9 555,650 

— 

110,587 


Total, 

:i/79,942/50 

jJU — _ 

143,€«66,912 

112.125/60 



OctroU„ - 

Begistatloa — ...... 

Stsnip <!sty............M 

Bat! way,. 


m 

5 .V 4 

5rt7 

245 

112 

6i 


ine relative importance 01 me vanous sooxues 01 revenue may w 
seen from the following figures in millions of lire (**£40,000), show- 
the totals for ftie ten years 1871-1880 (Table XLVL) .* — 

Land tax 1664 ' 

Tax cn per»Ksal property 1711 

Costoss ...........MM..............-*... 1042 

Salt monopoly <64 

Lottery........... ^ 

Snocessicn duty..,-... — — 22 . 

Grist-tax —m......*—.— 693 | Telesrsp* s 

.Buk/a— B y tbe law of April 30th 1S74, the right of i«:*uingtonk 
notes was limited to six banks—the ^ ational Bank of the King- 
dom of Italy founded by tbe Sardinian law of 1850, the Kational 
Tuscan Bank founded by the grand-duke in 1857, the Boman Bank 
constituted by papal authority in 1850, the Tuscan ^nk of Credit 
forindnrfiy and commerce established by the proristonal Tuscan 
Government in 1860, the Bank of Kaples dating from 1816, and the 
Bank of Sicily due to a decree of 1643, ne two Tuscan banks 
and the Boman and the Kational Bank arc joint-stock combines, 
with their capital snbscnbed in shares. The capital of the four 
iomt-stoct banks amonnted in the a?^fiate to 235,000,000 of 
which 200,000,000 belonged to the hational Banc, 30,000,CW to 
the National Tnscan, 15,000,000 to tie Boman, and 30,000,000 to 
the Tnscan Credit By the laT7 of 1874 the Bank of paries was 
authorized to carry its capital by 1885 to 48,/o0,C00 m, and 
the Bank of Siefly to 12,000,000 ; the actual amounts in 1^ were 
39.000,000 in the one case, and 9,200,000 in the other. _ The law 
iutt mentioned nnited the six banks into a ewsorao or union, bound 
if required to furnish to the national exchequer ha^-no t« to the 
value of 1,000,000,000 lire manufactured pd renewed at 
mon expense ; hut by the law of /th 

detaa farther on)the consomo ceasrfon the 30tb Jme 1881. ^ 
foUowing table (XLTII.) indicates the portion “"1; 

noteThlh by the consortinm and by the mdividnal banks on 
their own account on the 30th September 18^9 


XCtC5. 


so cent, 
1 lire 


10 


CensoTtioL 


11,074, in 

CS,C7941S 

201466450 

243,^,630 


BanJ:- 

proper. 




260,947 

1 S 142 S 

49,€6t 

io6,cro 


iWLre 
25-^ •* 

1000 „ 


CcsjcrlbL 


iOfin/00 

146,459,750 

164,OC<»,CCO 


Eirk- 

p-cy^r. 


491,4^0 
1S0,C394>4S 
465,412^0 
129 66 5,000 


TTip total aesreitate amounts to nearly 1,605,000,000 lire. _ 
T..ni,-nn< of lire) as to the working of the institutions in 1S<9 . 
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460’JI 
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4672 
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33 S5 

2^*20 

37*94 

34 26 
33-64 


147 CC 
5705 
1^7I 
29*4? 
IS<5 
6-29 


I 
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1 rest 


114-*? 

S7*C= 

•Cl 

3f9 
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I 66316 j 32-3 
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41 
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5*-2> 
2017 

4345 
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[statistics, 


' 

Ko. 

Capital. 


Banks of 

4 

lire. 

233.000,000 

41,187,220 

334,833.071 

9,000,000 

41.015.000 
420,333,600 

1 43,228.910 

I 328,640,231 
373,922,000 

30.950.000 


pPrOple’s hanks 

124 

102 

10 

37 

23 

28 

232 

33 

22 




** Agranau** hank**.. 


Insurance companies 


Bail way companies 


Mining companies — . r— — r -.t-- r - 


Gnnipanies of oth**r kinds... 


Foreign insurance companies 


„ miscellaneous companies 





CB> 

^ 1,882.001,208 



In 1869 the corresponding list comprised 352 institutions, 
of 1,676,834,299 lire. The agrarian banks were 


vritha 

total capital of 1,676^834,299 lire. iTie agrarian banks were in&K- 
luted by the Act of June 21, 1869, and in 1870 they were three m 
number, with a capital of 6,450,000 lire.^ The twelve existing in 
1879 were situated at Alessandria, Asti, Bologna, Oiistano (in 
Sardinia), Cagliari (in Sardinia), Arbora and Casalmaggiore, Florence, 
hlantua, Tetranuova Pausania, Siena, and Cologna Veneta. 

The minister of agriculture published in 1880 an account of the 
friendly societies in the kingdom (Slatistica dcJlc Socieia di mvino 
Soccorso, anno 1878), from which it appears they arc rapidly on the 
increase. In the follou-ing table (L.) the second column gives 
the population of the country, the tmrd the number of societies 
knoum to exist, the fourth the number of the societies which gave 
information of their strength to the Government, and the fifth the 
number of the members : — 


1862 

21,')2M7C 

443 

417 

111,603 

1873 

27,165,553 

1,447 

1,140 

218,622 

1878 

28^202,520 

2,091 

1,981 

331,543 


It appears that 50 of these societies existed before 1850, and that 
186 were commenced between that year and 1861- How rapid the 
increase has been is shown by the fact that in 1876, 1877, and 
1878 there were nearly as many new societies started annuaBy as 
in that decade. Piedmont, Lombardy, Tnscany, and Sicily are 
the districts where the' number is greatest. For the most part the 
societies are open to operatives in any trade or industry, but at 
least 391 arc exclusively intended for some particular class — c,g.g 
doctors, employes, teachers, &C. Of the 2091 indicated, 1537 are 
for men only, 70 for women only, and 484 for cither, 

Banchc popolari, or people’s banks, corresponding to the QrediU 
genossenschaftmoi Germany, have increased in number from 40 in 
1869 to 123 in 18/8. From a paper by Luzzati, the enthusiastic 
and l^onous president of the association of the people’s banks, we 
find t^t 84 of these institutions which furnished him with details 
of their working had at the close of 1877 a capital of 34,941,593 lire, 
dmded into / 10,869 shares, and a reserve fund of 10,486,143 lire. 
The greater number of these banks are in Lombardy, Tenice, 
Piedmont, and Lfgoria. Societies of ordinary credit increased from 
X 1873, but by 1878 the number had again sunk 

the monetary crises through which the country had 

CIttrrcTicy.— Italy is a mem]>er of the Latin monetary league 
fouuded. in 1866. By this the coining of pieces worth 2 lire or less 
was imitedto 6 lire per inhabitant, so that the amountof such coins 
permissible before the incorporation of Venice was 141.000,000. and 
aftothat date ^6, 000, 000. By the convention of 1875 the coiniugof 
Sliver coins of 5 lire was limited to 50,000,000, and this amount was 
^ convention of 1876. The actual value 

coiuedfrom 1862 1tol875has been:— gold, 236,167,200 lire: silver— 

of minor value (1 lire, 21irc, 20 
coined between 1862 and 1868 in- 
^6, 190,442 lire. By the conventions 
Sionld w agreed that the minor silver coinage of Italy 

of tiL exchequer of the otf er sSt2 

and Fran^ Belfdlim^ put to the forced paper currency ; 

withdraw it frnm ^ Giecce, and Switzerland have undertaken^ 
withdra.vit from circulation iu their respective territories, and to 

TABLn LL-raI«« {in lire) of CdnswUMrav^nfrom cirmlatim 

from 1 ftao T oT-i 


1 GoM. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Two Sicilies 

Lombardy 

Modena. 

Parma and Piacenza. 

itome ^ ^ 

Marches and Umbria 

^^ardinia 

Toscany 

cnice 

2% Minestmi Coins 

Foreign 

1,007,770 

101,803 

383,025 

420 

15,782,931 

5,361,930 

45,473 

31/fSS 

! 89,957 

205,270,000 

7,030,850 

454,599 

795,327 

0,030,893 

M,CS4,C4C 

17,931.405 

64,399,800 

11.059.030 

10,024,860 

13,644,000 

10,205,485 

950,037 

1,552 

45,781 

4.922,251 

1,876,720 

2,752,801 

814,748 

771,165 

i 27,232A0T 

390,238,057 

28,340,544 


collect it at Paris, the Italian Government agreeing to exchange it 
for gold or silver scudi- 

Tne Italian Government has been pnt to much expense in the 
matter of the unification of the coinage, and the process of with- 
drawing the coins of the separate cx-Govemments is still going on- 
Tablc LI. indicates the value in lire of the coins withdrawn from ' 
circulation between 1862 and 1871. 

From 1872 to 1879 the value of the gold irithdniim was 
6,080,295 lire, and that of the silver 143,180,871 ; of the total 
(149,211,166 lire) the greater proportion (129,898,338) belonged 
to the Two Sicilies and 16,815,207 to Home. In 1866 the Govern- 
ment felt itself constrained to establish a forced paper currency ; 
the proposals made from time to time for its abrogation remained 
mere proposals till 1881. The jiarliamcnt of that year, however, 
passed an Act (7th April), on the basis of a bill presented by 
the ministers Jlagliani and Jliceli, of wliicli the chief features 
arc as follows;^— The forced currency is to be brought to on end 
by the close of 1883, — 644,000,000 lire of metallic money 
(400,000,000 of the amount in gold being obtained hy a foreign 
loan) ; of these, 44,000,000 lire to be given to the ITatioual Bank as 
repayment of the loan in gold made to the state in 1875, which, ac- 
cording to the contract, was to be repaid three months belbre the 
cessation of the forced currency* ; the remaining 600,000,000 to be 
employed in %vithdraudng from circulation that amount of the *‘con- 
sortial” or union notes, of which 940,000,000 lire are in circula- 
tion, — the 340,000,000 to become regular Government notes payable 
at sight in the principal Government treasuries ; all the small notes 
of 50 centesimi, 1, 2, and 5 lire, the circulation of which in Sep- 
tember 1879 amounted to 315,500,000 lire, to be got rid of, as 
well as 284,000,000 in notes of 1000, 250, and 100 lire, — so that the 
34-0,000,000 lire in regular notes left in existence should all be of 
the value of 10 and 20 lire, with the exception of 46,600,000 in 
larger amounts. Tlie consortium of the banks came to a close on 
the 30th June 1881, and the ** consortia! ” notes actnally emrent 
arc formed into a direct national debt 

Titles of ffonour , — ^The recent existence of so many separate sove- 
reignties and ** fountains of honour” as a matter of course gave rise 
to a OTcat many hereditary titles of nobQity. There are 400 princes- 
458 dukes, 985 marquises, 1679 counts, 353 barons, and 5 viscount^ 
in the country ; as weU as 1234 persons of “patrician” rank, 2273 
with a right to the designation 318 distinctively signori, and 
46 hereditary knights or cavalicri in the kingdom. In the “ Golden 
Book of the Capitol ” {I/ibro TOro del Campidoglio) are inscrited 
321 patrician families, and of these 28 have the title of prince and 
8 that of duke, wliile the others are marquises, counts, or simply 
patricians. Five orders of knighthood are recognized : — the order 
of the Annunciation {Ordino Bupremo dclV Anmniziata), which 
dates from 1362, the order of St hlaurice and St Lazarus (1434), the 
military order of Savo}* (1815), the civil order of Savoy (1833), and 
the order of the Crown of Italy, instituted in 1868. The king’s 
brother is duke of Aosta, his eldest son is prince of Naples, and fis 
cousin is duke of Genoa. 

BiA{offrapnir.^Thc most elaborate work on Ttalr Is V Italia zotto Vaspetto 
ftorico, published bj’ VallardI of MUan, and comprisin;r (1) bxzioTiario 
Corografico^ edited by Amato Amati, 9 toIs. Imji, Svo., of upwarfls of 1100 papes 
^ch ; (S!) Gedlojia d* Italia,^ by Stoppani and Xegri ; (3) Oro^xdrogropa-. by Pe 
Bartolomeis; (4) Acqixt mineralU by Jlarieni; (5) Compendia della ftora ttaliana^ 
b>' Cesatl, Passerini, and GibelU; iC) Fauna iTItalia, by Coniolia, C^estrini. 
Salradori, and Pc-Betfa; a terics of historical etadics—Btoria entica and I 
XUithaH^ by Bertolitil ; / CSswivnf, by Lanziano, izjo- Some of these divisions are 
only in couttc of publication (1881), but the Bttionario Corografico and aereral 
other ImpoTtan taec Uons are either complete or approacliing completion. Worthy 
in its own department to rank with this ^rcat work is Gaetano Cantonrs Bticicfo- 
pediaagraria iialxana, which contains voluminous articles on thciarious objects 
and methods of agrienUnre in the connlr}-, onits climate, soils, Irrigation sj-sttms. 
and the like. The chief agricnltnral periodlcsLls are the Government AnnaU di 
AgricoUura^ edited bj- TarKionl-Tozzctti, and the Z/AgricoUura ItaUana, formerly 
JlivUta dt AgricoUura. The publications of the Government board of statistics, 
frequently referred to In the foregoing pages, arc numerous and various. Ihc 
Annuario^atistico (rol. IL, 1831 ) contains an epitome of tbe^'anous official reports- 
Questions both of national and international sccfpe arc discussed in the Aitnali di 
Slattzitca (new series dating from 1878), and in tlic Archtrio di StatUtxca, founded 
by Professor Bodlo and a company of statisticians in 1871. Of non-Govemment 
statistical publications there Is no lack. It Is sufficient to mention Armuario dd 
emnmereio td induttria del regno dltalia^ Florence, 18C8, &c.: Annuario statUtic<> 
ddleprortncie itatiane, Florence, 1872; Annuario istorico ifo/wno, Mfian, 1870, 
&C.; Ouida generale del eommerch e delV induztna itahana^ Milan, 18S0; 
Annuario indusfriaJe italiano, Xaples, 1880; Voro\n, Sagglo di dimatologia e 
di geograpa notologiea delC Italia, Turin, 1881- Gazetteers of Ic^s scope 1^ 



^rfo^cal pnMicatfons of scientific sodetics so well known ns the Aeeadernia det^ 
JAncet^ ac*^pio literature Issued in foreign countries in regard to Italy 
extensive, rat too frequently the wor^ are slight and *' occasional.** A bltiitr 
grapny of German centributions to the subject was compiled by Gregororiitff 
OMw worto make no smaU addition to the uSl Becent English works an? 
WotdsTTOrlh, Italg: Journal of a 2Vwr, London, 1863; W. W. Story, Bo&ff 
andfGrfl^/f d'ltalia, 1SC3; EHfot. Diarvin Italg, 
new cd, IWl; Betkothom^Bobadritalxa, London, 1S75 ; GaUcnga. Italy RetujUd, 
^ndon,I875; Hare,/ffl/i<m London, 3876; Arthur, Italy in TranMon, 
xxmuon, 1877. (H- 

rJ! interesting matter on the whole commercial condition of Italy is to be 
found in this Act. 
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PART IL- 

The difficulty of Italian histoiy lies in this that until 
our own time the Italians have had no political unity, no 
independence, no organized existence as a nation. Split 
up into numerous and mutually hostfle communities, thev 
never, throu^ the fourteen centuries which have elapsed 
since the end of the old TTestem empire, shook off the yoke 
of foreigners completely ; they never until lately learned 
to merge their local and conflicting interests in the common 
good of nndivided Italy. Their histoiy is therefore not 
the history of a single people, centrali^g and absorbing 
its constituent elements by a process of continued evolu- 
tion, but of a group of cognate populations, exemplifying 
divers types of constitutional development 

TVithout attaching undue importance to f he date 476 as 
marking the boandary between ancient and modem bistory, 
there is no doubt that this year opened a new age for the 
Italian people. Odovakar, a chief of the Herulians, 
deposed RomuIn% the last Augustus of the 'VS'est, and 
placed the pcniasula beneath the titular sway of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. At Pavia the barbarian conquerors of Italy 
proclaimed bim king, and he received from Zeno the 
dignity of Roman patrician. Thus began that system of 
mixed government, Teutonic and Roman, which, in the 
absence of a national monarch, impressed the institutions 
of new Italy from the earliest date with dualism. The 
same revolution vested supreme authority in a non-resident 
and inefficient autocrat, whose title gave him the right to 
^ interfere in Italian affairs, but who lacked the power and 
will to rule the people f^or his own or their advantage. 
Odovakar inaugurated that long series of foreign rulers — 
Greeks, Frank?, Germans, Spaniards, and Austrians — ^who 
have successively contributed to the misgovemment of 
Italy from distant seats of empire. 

GoffJc and Lomhard Kingdtmf. 

In 483 Theodoric, king of the East Goths, received 
commission from the Greek emperor, Zeno, to undertake 
the affairs of Italy. He defeat^ Odovakar, drove him to 
Ravenna, besieged bim there, and in 493 completed the 
conquest of the country by murdering the Hemlian diief 
with his own hand. Theodoric respected the Roman 
institutions which he found in Italy, held the Eternal C5fy 
sacred, and governed by minbtexs cbosen from the Roman 
population. He settled at Ravenna, which had been the 
capital of Italy since the days of Honorius, and which still 
testifies by its monuments to the Gothic chieftam’s Roman- 
izing policy. Those who believe that the Italians would 
have gained strength by unification in a single monarchy 
must regret that this GotHc kingdom lacked the elements 
of stability. The Goths, except in the valley of the Po, 
resembled an army of occnpation rather than a people 
numerous enough to blend with the Italic stock. Though 
their rale was fevonrable to the Romans, they were Arians : 
and religious differences, combined with the pride and 
jealousies of a nation accustomed to imperial honour^ 
rendered the inhabitants of Italy eager to throw off their 
yoke. \Mien, therefore, Justinian undertook the recon- 
quest of Italy, Hs generals, Belisarios and Narses, were 
supported by the south. lie struggle of the Greeks and 
the Goths was carried on for fourteen years, between 539 
and 553, when Teia, the last Gothic king; was finally 
defeated in a bloody battle near Tcsuvius. At its close the 
province of Italy were placed beneath Greek dukes, con- 
trolled by a governor-general, entitled exarch, who raled in 
the Byzantine emperor^s name at Ravenna. ^ 

This new settlement lasted but a few years. Xarses had 
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mployed I^mterd auxfliaries in his campaigns against the TkLo''- 
^tns ; and when he was recalled by an insulting message bsrfs m 
from the empress in^565, he is said to have invited tins 
fiercest and rudest of the Tentonic clans to seize the spoils 
of Italy. Be this ^ it may, the Lombards, their ranks 
swelled by the 6epid«e, whom they had lately conquered, 
and by the wrecks of other barbarian tribes, passed sonth- 
ward under their king Alboin in 568. The Henihan 
invaders had been but a band of adventurers ; the Goths 
were an army j the Lombards, far more formidable, were a 
nation in movement. Pavia offered stubborn resistance ; 
but after a three y^rs' siege it was taken, and Alboin made 
it the capital of his new kingdom. 

In order to understand the future histoiy of Italy, it is 
necessary to form a clear conception of the method pur- 
sued by the Lombards in their conquest Penetrating the 
peninsula, and advancing like a glacier or half-liquid 
stream of mud, they occupied the valley of the Po, and 
moved slowly downward throng the centre of the country. 
Numerous as they were compared with their Gothic pre- 
decessors, they had not strength or multitude enou^ to 
occupy the whole peuinsula. Tenice, which since the 
days of Attda had offered an a^lnm to Roman refugees 
from the northern cities, was left untouched. 8o was 
Genoa with its Riviera. Ravenna, entrenched within her 
lagoons, remained a Greek dty. Rome, protected by in- 
vindble prestige, reaped. The sea-coast cities of the south, 
and the islands, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, preserved 
their independence. Hius the Lombards neither ocenpied 
the extremities nor subjugated the brain-centre of the 
country. The strength of Alboin's kingdom was in the 
north; his capital, Pavia. As his people pressed south- 
ward, they omitted to possess themselves of the coasts; 
and what was worse for the future of these conquerors, the 
original impetus of the invasion was checked by the un- 
timely murder of Alboin in 573. After this event, the 
semi-independent chiefs of the Lombard tribe, who bor- 
rowed the title of dnkes from their Roman predecessors, 
seem to have been contented with consolidatingtheirpower 
in the districts each had occupied. The duchies of Spolelo 
in the centre, and cf Benevento in the south, inserted 
wedgeJike into the middle of the peninsula, and enclosing 
independent Borne, were but loosely united to the king- 
dom at Pavia. Italy was broken up into districts, eadi 
offering points for attack from without, and fostering the 
seeds of internal revolution. Three separate capitals must 
be discriminated — ^Pavia, the seat of the new Lombard 
kingdom ; Ravenna, the garrison city of the Byzan&e 
emMror ; and Rome, the rallying point of the old nation, 
where the successor of St Peter was already beginning to 
assume that national protectorate whidi proved so influen- 
tial in the future. 

It is not necessary to write the history of the Lombard 
kingdom in detail * Suffice it to say that the rale of the 
Lombards proved at first far more oppressive to the native 
population, and was less infeihgent of their old customs, 
than that of the Goths had been. Wbereverthe Lombards 
had the upper baud, they placed the country under 
militaiy rale, resembling in its general character what we 
now know as the feudal system. Though there is reason 
to suppose that the Roman laws were still admmistcred 
\rithm the cities, yet the Lombard code w^ ^ ® 

kino’dom ; and tbe Lombards being Arians. they added the 
oppression of religions intolerance to th^ of martial 
despotism and barbarous cupidity. The Italians were 
reduced to the last estremity when Gregory the Great 
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(590-604:), having strengthened his position by diplomatic 
relations with the duchy of Spoleto, and brought about the 
conversion of the Lombards to orthodojy, raised the cause 
of the remaining Koman population throughout Italy. The 
fruit of his policy, which made of Borne a counterpoise 
against the effete empire of the Greeks upon the one hand 
and against the pressure of the feudal kingdom on the 
other, was seen in the succeeding century, "^en Leo the 
Isaurian published his decrees against the worship of 
images in 726, Gregory IT. allied himself with Liudprand, 
the Lombard king, threw off allegiance to Byzantium, and 
established the autonomy of Borne. This pope initiated 
the dangerous policy of playing one hostile force off against 
another with a view to securing independence. He used 
the Lombards in his struggle with the Greeks, leaving to 
his successors the duty of checking these unnatural allies. 
This was accomplished by calling the Franks in against the 
Lombards. Liudprand pressed hard, not only upon the 
Greek dominions of the exarchate, but also upon Borne. 
His successors, Bachis and Astolf, attempted to follow the 
same game of conquest. But the popes, Gregory ILL, 
2jachary^ and Stephen II., determining at any cost to 
espouse the national cause and to aggrandize their own 
office, continued to rely upon the Franks. Pippin twice 
crossed the Alps, and forced Astolf to relinquish his acqui- 
sitions, including Bavenna, Pentapolis, the coast towns of 
Bomagna, and some cities in the duchy of Spoleto. These 
he handed over to the pope of Borne. This donation of 
Pippin m 756 confirmed the papal see in the protectorate of 
the Italic party, and conferred upon it sovereign rights. The 
virtual outcome of the contest carried on by Borne since the 
year 726 \rith Byzantium and Pavia was to place the popes 
in the position held by the Greek exarch, and to confirm 
the limitation of the Lombard kingdom. We must, how- 
ever, be cautious to remember that the south of Italy was 
comparatively unaffected. The dukes of the Greek empire 
and the Lombard dukes of Benevento, together with a few 
^tonomous commercial cities, still divided Itdy below the 
Campagna of Borne. 


FrariMsh Emperors. 

^ -o* Franko-Papal alliance, which conferred a crown o 
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South Apulia and Calabria, still recognized the Byzantine 
emperor. Venice stood aloof, professing a nominal " 
allegiance to the East. The parcels into which the Lorn- ' 
bards had divided the peninsula remained thus virtually 
unaltered, except for the new authority acquired by the see, 
of Rome, 

Internally Charles left the affairs of the Italian kingdom 
much as he found them, except that he appears to have 
pursued *the policy of breaking up the larger fiefs of the 
Lombards, substituting counts for their dukes, and adding 
to the privileges of the bishops. We may reckon these 
measures among the earliest advantages extended to the 
cities, which still contained the bulk of the old Roman 
population, and which were destined to intervene with 
decisive effect two centuries later in Italian history. It 
should also here be noticed that the changes introduced 
into the holding of the fiefs, whether by altering their 
boundaries or substituting Frankish for Lombard vassals, 
were chief among the causes why the feudal system took 
no permanent hold in Italy. Feudalism was not at any 
time a national institution. The hierarchy of dukes and 
marquises and counts consisted of foreign soldiers imposed 
on the indigenous inhabitants 3 and the rapid succession of 
conquerors, Lombards, Franks, and Germans following each 
other at no long interval, and each endeavouring to weaken 
the remaining strength of his predecessor, prevented this 
alien hierarchy from acquiring fixity by permanence of ‘ 
tenure. Among the many miseries inflicted upon Italy by 
the frequent changes of her northern rulers, this at least 
may be reckoned a blessing. 

The Italians acknowledged eight kings of the house of 
Charles the Great, ending in Charles the Fat, who was 
deposed in 888 . After them followed ten sovereigns, some 
of whom have been misnamed Italians by writers too eager 
to catch at any resemblance of national glory for a people 
passive in the hands of foreign masters. The truth is that 
no period in Italian history was less really glorious than 
that which came to a close in 961 by Berengar II.*s cession 
I of his rights to Otto the Great. It was' a period marked 
j in the first place by the conquests of the Saracens, who 
I began to occupy Sicily early in the 9 th century, overran 
Calabria and Apulia, took Bari, and threatened Rome. In 
the second place it was marked by a restoration of the 
Greeks to power. In 890 they established themselves 
again at Bari, and ruled the Theme of Lombardy by means 
of an officer entitled Oatapan. In the third place it was 
marked by a decline of good government in Rome. Early 
in the lOfch century the papacy fell into the hands of a 
noble family, known eventually as the counts of Tusculum, 
who almost succeeded in rendering the office hereditaiy, 
and in uniting the civil and ecclesiastical functions of the 
city under a single member of their house. It is not neces- 
sary to relate the scandals of Marozia’s and Theodora’s 
female reign, the infamies of John XII., or the intrigues 
which tended to convert Rome into a duchy. The most 
important fact for the historian of Italy to notice is that 
during this time the popes abandoned, not only their 
high duties as chiefs of Christendom, but hlso their^ pro- 
tectorate of Italian liberties. A fourth humiliating episode 
in this period was the invasion of the Magyar barbarians, 
who overran the north of Italy, and reduced its fairest 
provinces to^ the condition of a wilderness. Anarchy and 
naisery are indeed the main features of that long space of 
time which elapsed between the death of Charles the Great 
and the descent of Otto. Through the almost impenetrable 
darkness and confusion we only discern this much, that 
Italy was powerless to constitute herself a nation. 

The discords which followed on the break-up of the Caro- 
lingian power, and the weakness, of the so-called Italum 
emperors, who were unable to control the feudatories 
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(marquises of Ivrea and Tuscany, dukes of Friuli and 
Spoleto), from whose ranks they sprang, escposed Italy to 
ever'increasing misrule. The countiy by this time had 
become thickly covered over with castles, the seats of 
greater or lesser nobles, all of whom were eager to detach 
themselves from strict allegiance to the **Ilegno.” The cities, 
exposed to pillage by Huns in the north and Saracens in 
the south, and ravaged on the coast by Iforse pirates, 
asserted their right to enclose themselves with walls, and 
taught their burners the use of arms. TTithiu the circuit 
of their ramparts, the bishops already began to exercise 
authority in rivalry with the counts, to whom, since the 
days of ^eodoric, had been entrust^ the government of 
the Italian burghs. Agreeably to feudal customs, these 
nobles, as they grew in power, retired from the town, and 
built themselves fortresses on points of vantage in the 
neighbourhood. Thus the titular king of Italy found him- 
self simultaneously at war with those great vassals who 
had chosen him from their own class, with the turbulent 
factions of the Roman aristocracy, with unruly bishops in 
the growing cities, and with the multitude of minor counts 
and batons who occupied the open lands, and who changed 
sides according to the interests of the moment. The last 
king of the quasi-Etalian succession, Berengat EL, marquis of 
Ivrea (951-961), made a vigorous effort to restore the 
authority o{ the regno ; and had he succeeded, it is not 
impossible that now at the last moment Italy might have 
become au independent nation. But this attempt at unifica- 
tion was reckoned to Berengar for a crime. He only won the 
hatred of all classes, and was represented by tbe obscure 
annalists of that period as an oppressor of the church and a 
remorseless tyrant. In Italy, divided between feudal nobles 
and almost hereditary ecclesiastics, of foreign blood and alien 
sympathies, there was no national feeling. Berengar stood 
alone against a multitude, unanimous in their intolerance 
of discipline. His predecessor in the kingdom, Lothar, 
had left a young and beautiful wido w, Adelheid, Berengar 
imprisoned her upon the Lake of Como, and threatened her 
with a forced marriage to his son Adalbert She escaped 
to the castle of Canossa, where the great count of Tuscany 
espoused her cause, and appealed in her behalf to Otto the 
Saxon. The king of Germany descended into Italy, and 
took Adelheid in marriage. After this episode Berengar 
was more discredited and impotent than ever. In the 
extremity of his fortunes he had recourse himeelf to Otto, 
making a formal cession of the Italian kingdom, in his 
own name and that of his son Adalbert, to the Saxon 
as his overlord. By this slender tie the crown of Itely 
was joined to that of Germany; and the formal right 
of the elected king of Germany to be considered king of 
Italy and emperor may be held to have accrued from this 
epoch. 

The, German Emperors. 

Berengar gained nothing by his act of obedience to 
Otto. The great Italian nobles, in their turn, appe^ed to 
Germany, Otto entered Lombardy in 981, deposed 
Berengar, assumed the crown in St Ambrqgxo at lldan, 
and in 962 was proclaimed emperor by John XII. at 
Rome. Henceforward Italy changed masters according as 
one or other of the German fammes assumed supremacy 
beyond the Alps. It is one of the strongest instances 
furnished by history of the fascination exercised by an 
idea that the Italians themselves should have grown to 
glory in this dependence of their nation upon Caesars 
who had nothing but a name in common with the Roman 
Imperator of the pBst 

The first thing we have to notice in tins revolution which 
placed Otto the Great upon tbe imperial throne is that the 
Italian kingdom, founded by the Lombards, recognized by 
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the FranU and recently daimed by eminent Italian feu- 
toones Tartly ceased to exist It tos merged in the 
German kii^dom; and, since for the Gennan prince Ger- 
many of necessily their fret care, Italy from this time 
forn-ard began to be left more and more to herself, The 
central anthority of Paria had alirays been weak; the re<nio 
Imd proved insnfficient to combine the nation. Bnt non- even 
that shadonr of union disappeared, and the Italians were 
abandoned to tbe slowly working influences which tended 
to divide them into separate states. The most biilliant 
period of their chequered history, the period which inclades 
the nse of commoner the exchange of municipal JlbertT 
for despotism, and the gradual discrimination of the five 
great powers (ililan, Venice, Florence, the Papacy, and the 
kingdom of Naples), now begins. Among the centrifugal 
forces which determined the future of the Italian race 
most be reckoned, first and foremost the new spirit of 
municipal independence. TTe have seen how the dries 
enclos^ themselves with walls, and how the bishops 
defined their authority against that of the counts. Otto 
enconrsged this revolution by placing the enclosures of 
the chief burghs beyond the jurisdiction of the counts. 
Within those precincts the bishops and the citirans were 
independent of all feudal masters but the emperor. He 
further broke the power of tbe great vassels by redivisions 
of their feuds, and by tbe creation of new marches which 
he assigned to his German followers. In this way, owing 
to tbe dislocation of the ancient aristocracy, to the enlarged 


a powerful check in Italy. The Italian people, that people 
which gave to the world the commerce and the arts of 
Florence, was not indeed as yet apparent Bnt the con- 
ditions under which it could arise, casting from itself all 
foreign and feudal trammels, recognizing its true past in 
ancient Rome, and reconstructing a civility out of the ruins 
of those glorious memories, were now at l^t granted. The 
nobles from this time forward retired into tbe country and 
the mountains, fortified themselves in strong places outside 
the aties, and gave their best attention to fostering the 
ratal population. Within the cities and upon the open 
lands the Italians, in this and the next centniy, doubled, 
trebled, and quadrapled their numbers. A race was formed 
strong enough to keep the empire itself in check, strong 
enough, except for its own internecine contest^ to have 
formed a nation equal to its happier neighbours. 

The recent scandals of the papacy induced Otto to deprive 
the Romans of their right to elect popes. Bnt when he died 
in 973, Ins son Otto IL (married to Theophano of the 
imperial Byzantine house) and his grandson, Otto lEL, 
who descended into Italy in 996, found that the afiairs of 
Rome and of the southern provinces were more than even 
their imperial powers could cope with. The faction of the 
counts of Tusculum raised its head from time to lime in 
the Eternal City, and Rome still claim^ to be a common- 
wealth. Otto IIL*s untimely death in 1002 introduced 
new discords. Rome fell once more into the hands of her 
nobles. The Lombards chose Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea, 
for Hng, and Pavia supported his claims against those of 
Henry of Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany, 
hfilan sided with Henry; and this is perhaps the first 
eminent instance of cities being reckoned powerful afftes 
in the Italian disputes of sovereigns. It is also the fii^ 
instance of that bitter fend between the two gr^t capitals 
of Lombardy, a fend rooted in ancient antipathies 
the Roman population of Mediolanum and the Lombard 
garrison of Alboiu's snccessore, which proved so disastrous 
to the national cause. Ardoin retired to a monkery, 
where he died in 1015. Henry nearly d^troyed Pana, 
was crowned in Rome, and died in 1024. After this event 
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Heribert, the archbishop of Milan, invited Conrad, the 
Franconian king of Germany, into Italy, and crowned him 
with the iron crown of the kingdom. 

Heribert The intervention of this man, Heribert, compels us to 
and tlie turn a closer glance upon the cities of North Italy. It is 
Lomb^ here, at the present epoch and for the nest two centuries, 
' that the pith and nerve of the Italian nation mast be 
sought ; and among the burghs of Lombardy, Milan, the 
eldest daughter of ancient Home, assumes the lead. In 
Milan we hear for the first time the word Comime. In 
Milan the citizens first form themselves into a Farlamento, 
In Milan the archbishop organizes the hitherto voiceless, 
defenceless population into a community capable of express- 
ing its needs, and an army ready to maintain its rights. 
To Heribert is attributed the invention of the Carroccio, 
which played so singular and important a part in the war- 
fare of Italian cities. A huge car drawn by oxen, bearing 
the standard of the burgh, and carrying an altar with the 
host, this carroccio, like the ark of the Israelites, formed 
a rallying point in battle, and reminded the armed artisans 
that they had a city and a church to fight for. That 
Heribert’s device proved efiectual in raising the spirit of 
his burghers, and consolidating them into a formidable 
band of warriors, is shown by the fact that it was speedily 
adopted in all the free cities. It must not, however, be 
supposed that at this epoch the liberties of the burghs 
were fully developed. The mass of the people remained 
unrepresented in the government j and even if the consuls 
existed in the days of Heribert, they were but humble legal 
officers, transacting business for their constituents in the 
courts of the bishop and his viscount. It still needed 
nearlj" a century of struggle to render the burghers inde- 
pendent of lordship, with a fully organized commune, self- 
governed in its several assemblies. MTiile making these 
reservations, it is at the same time right to observe that 
certain Italian communities were more advanced upon the 
path of independence than others. This is specially the 
c^e with the maritime ports. Not to mention Venice, 
which has not yet entered the Italian community, and 
remains a Greek free city, Genoa and Pisa were rapidly 
rising into ill-defined autonomy. Their command of fleets 
gave them mcontestable advantages, as when, for instance, 
Otto 11. employed the Pisans in 980 against the Greeks in 
Lovrer Italy, and the Pisans and Genoese together attacked 
the Saracen of Sardinia in 1 01 7. Still, speaking generally, 
the age of independence for the burghs had only bemin 
when Henbert from Milan undertook the earliest organiza- 
tion of a force that was to become paramount in peace and 

Next to Milan, and from the point of view of general 
politics even more than Milan, Pome now claims attention, 
^e destinies of Italy depended upon the character which 
the see of St Peter should assume. Even the liberties of 
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thus initiated upon the precedent laid down by Otto the 
Great was a remedy for pressing evils. It saved Home 
from becoming a duchy in the hands of the Tusculan houba 
But it neither raised the prestige of the papacy, nor could 
it satisfy the Italians, who rightly regarded the Eoman see 
as theirs. These German popes were short-lived and 
inefficient. Their appointment, according to notions which 
defined themselves within the church at this epoch, was 
simoniacal ; and during the long minority of Henry IV., 
who succeeded his father in lOyG, the terrible Tuscan 
monk, Hildebrand of Soana, forged weapons which he used 
with deadly effect against the presumption of the empira 
The condition of the church seemed desperate, unless it 
could be purged of crying scandals — of the subjection of 
tbe papacy to the great Homan nobles, of its subordination 
to the German emperor, and of its internal demoralization. 

It was Hildebrand’s policy^ throughout three papacies, dur- 
ing which ho controlled the counsels of the Vatican, and 
before he himself assumed the tiara, to prepare the mind 
of Italy and Europe for a mighty change. His programme 
included these three points : — (1) the celibacy of the clergy; 

(2) the abolition of ecclesiastical appointments made by the 
secular authority ; (3) the vesting of the papal election in 
the hands of the Homan dergy and people, presided over 
by the curia of cardinals. How Hildebrand paved the way 
for these reforms during the pontificates of Nicholas II. 
and Alexander II., how he succeeded in raising the papal 
office from the depths of 'degradation and subjection to 
illimitable sway over the minds of men in Europe, and how 
his warfare with the empire established on a solid basis the 
still doubtful independence of the Italian burghs, renewing 
the long neglected protectorate of the Italian race, and be- 
queathing to his successors a national policy which had 
been forgotten by the popes since his great predecessor 
Gregory IL, forms a chapter in European history which 
must now be interrupted. We have to follow the fortunes 
of unexpected allies, upon whom in no small measure his 
success depended. 

In order to maintain some thread of continuity through Norn’ 
the perplexed and tangled vicissitudes of the Italian race, 
it has been necessary to disregard those provinces which * 
did not immediately contribute to the formation of its his- sirnr 
tory. For this reason we have left the whole of the soutli 
up to tho present point unnoticed. Sicilj' in the hands of 
the Mussulmans, the Theme of Lombardy abandoned to tlie 
weak suzerainty of the Greek catapans, the Lombard duchy , 
of Benevento slowly falling to pieces, and the maritime re- 
publics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi extending their in- 
fluence by commerce in the Mediterranean, were in effect 
detached from the Italian regno, beyond the jurisdiction of 
Home, included in no parcel of Italy proper. But now 
the moment had arrived when this vast group of provinces, 
forming the future kingdom of the Two Sicilies, was about 
to enter definitely and decisively w’ithin the bounds of the 
Italian community. Some Norman adventurers, on pil 
grimage to St Michael’s shrine on Monte Gargano, lent 
their swords in 1017 to the Lombard cities of Apulia 
against the Greeks. Twelve years later we find the Nor- 
mans settled at Aversa under their Count Eainulf. From 
this station as a centre the little hand of adventurers, 
playing the Greeks off against the Lombards, and tho 
Lombards against the Greeks, spread their power in all di- 
rections, until they made themselves the most considerable 
force in southern Italy. William of Hauteville was pro- 
claimed count of Apulia. His half-brother, Robert Wis- 
kard or Guiscard, after defeating the papal troops at 
Civitella in 1053,. received from Leo IX. the investiture of 
all ^present and future conquests in Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily, which he agreed to hold as fiefs of the Holy See. 
Nicholas II, ratified this grant, and confirmed the title of 
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count. Having consolidated their possessions on the main- 
land, the Hormans, under Eoberfc Guiscard’s brother, the 
great Count Boger, undertook the conquest of Sicily in 1060. 
After a prolonged struggle of thirty years, they wrested the 
whole island from the Saracens ; and Boger, dying in 1101, 
bequeathed to his son Boger a kingdom in Calabria and 
Sicily second to none in Europe for wealth and magnificence. 
This while, the elder branch of tho Hautevillo family still 
held the title and domains of tho Apulian duchy; but in 
1127, upon tho death of his cousin Duke William, Eoger 
united tho whole of the future realm. In 1130 he assumed 
the style of king of Sicily, inscribing upon his sword the 
famous hescameter — 


Appnlus ct Calaber Siculus mild servit ct Afcr. 

This Norman conquest of the two Sicilies forms the most 
romantic episode in mediaeval Italian history* By the con- 
solidation of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily into a powerful 
kingdom, by checking the growth of the maritime 
republics, and by recognizing the over-lordship of the papal 
see, the house of Hautevillo influenced the destinies of 
Italy with more effect than any of the princes who had 
previously dealt with any portion of tho peninsula- Their 
kingdom, though Naples was from time to time separated 
from Sicil}'^, never quite lost the cohesion they had given 
it; and all the disturbances of equilibrium m Italy wore 
due in after da3'5 to papal manipulation of the rights ac- 
quired by EobertGuiscard’s act of homage. The southern 
regno, in tho hands of tho popes, proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to the unification of Italy, led to French interfer- 
ence in Italian affairs, introduced the Spaniard, and main- 
tained in those rich southern provinces the reality of feudal 
sovereignty long after this alien clement had been elimin- 
ated from the rest of Italy. 

For the sake of clearness, wc have anticipated the course 
of events by nearly a century. Wc must now return to tho 
date of Hildebrand^s elevation to the papacy in 1073, when 
he chose tho memorable name of Gregory Vlt In the 
next year after his election Hildebrand convened a council, 
and passed measures enforcing tho celibacy of ^ the 
clergy. In 1075 he caused the investiture of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries by secular potentates of any degree to bo 
condemned. These two reforms, striking at the most 
cherished privileges and most deeply-rooted self-indulgences 
of the aristocratic casto in Europe, inflamed the bitterest 
hostility. Henry IV,, king of Germaijy, but not crowned 
emperor, convened a diet in tho following year at Worms, 
whore Gregory was deposed and excommunicated. The 
pope followed with a counter excommunication, far more 
formidable, releasing the king’s subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. War was thus declared between the two 
chiefs of Western Christendom, that war of investitures 
which out-lasted the lives of both Gregory and Henry, and 
w'as not terminated till the year 1122. The dramatic epi- 
sodes of this struggle are too well known to be enlarged 
upon. In his single-handed duel with the strength of 
Germany, Gregory received material assistance from the 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany. She was the last heiress of 
the great house of Canossa, whose fiefs stretched from 
Mantua across Lombardy, passed^ the Apennines, included 
the Tuscan plains, and embraced'a portion of the duchy of 
Spoleto. It was in her castle of Canossa that Henry IV. 
performed his three days’ penance in the winter of 1077 : 
and there she made the cession of her vast domains to the 
church. That cession, renewed after the death of Gregory 
to his successors, conferred upon the popes indefinite rights, 
of which they afterwards availed themselves in the consoli- 
dation of their temporal power. Matilda died in the year 
1115 Gregory had passed before her from the scene of 
his contest, an exfle at Salerno, whither Bobert Wiskard 


carried him in 1084 from the anarchy of rebellious Borne. 
With unbroken spirit, though the objects of his life were 
miattained, though Italy and Europe had been thrown into 
confusion, and the issue of the conflict was still doubtful, 
Gregory eqiired in 1085 with these words on his lips ; ‘-I 
loved justice, I hated iniquity, therefore in banishment I 
die.” 

The greatest of the popes thus breathed his last ; but 
tho new spirit he had communicated to the papacy was 
not destined to expire with him. Gregory’s immediate 
successors, Victor III., Urban 11., and Paschal IL, carried 
on his struggle with Henry IV. and his imperial anti- 
popes, encouraging the emperor’s son to rebel against him, 
and stirring up Europe for the first crusade. When Henry 
IV. died, his own son’s prisoner,in 1106, Henry 7. crossed 
the Alps, entered Borne, wrung the imperial coronation 
from Paschal IL, and compelled the pope to grant his 
claims on the investitures. Scarcely had he returned to 
Germany when the Lateran disavowed all that the pope 
had done, on the score that it had been extorted by force. 
Franco sided with the church. Germany rejected the bull 
of investiture. A new descent into Italy, a new seizure of 
Borne, proved of no avail- The emperoris real weakness 
was in Germany, where his subjects openly expressed their 
discontent. He at last abandoned the contest uhich had 
distracted Europe. By the concordat of Worms, 1122, 
the emperor surrendered the right of investiture by ring 
and staff, and granted the right of election to the clergy. 
Tlie popes were henceforth to be chosen by the cardinals, 
the bishops by the chapters subject to the pope's approval. 
On the other hand the pope ceded to the emperor the right 
of investiture by the sceptre. But the main issue of the 
struggle was not in these details of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment ; principles had been at stake far deeper and more 
widely reaching. The respective relations of pope and 
emperor, ill-defined in the compact between Charles the 
Great and Leo IIL, were brought in question, and the two 
chief potentates of Christendom, no longer tacitly concord- 
ant, stood against each other in irreconcilable rivalry. 
Upon this point, though the battle seemed to be a drawn 
one, the popes were really victors. They remained inde- 
pendent of the emperor, but the emperor had still to seek 
the crown at their hands. The pretensions of Otto the 
Great and Henry HI. to make popes were gone for ever. 


Age of the Convmines. 

The final gainers, however, by the war of investituies 
^ere the ItaUans. In the first place, from this 
orward, owing to the election of popes by the Roman cuna, 
he Holy See remained in the hands of Italians ; and this, 
hou«h it was by no means an unmixed good, was great 
rlory°to the nation. In the next place, the antagonism of 
he popes to the emperors, which became hereditary in the 
loly College, forced the former to assume the protertor^e 
the national cause. But by far the greatest profit the 
talians reaped was the emancipation of their burghs, 
luring the forty-seven years’ war, when pope and emperor 
irere respectively bidding for their alliance, and offering 
toncessions to secure their support^ the communes grew in 
elf-reUance, strength, and liberty. As the bishops had 
leloed to free them from subservience to their feiiaal 
aasters, so the war of investitures relieved them of 
ince on their bishops. The age of real autonomy, signa 
>y the supremacy of consuls in the cities, had arnvetl. 

^In the Vblics, as we begin to know them 
investitures, government was earned on by , 

‘.S*, aco.rdh.g.t. cujMa 

ng to the division of the town into djstnc „ 

^.dstiates, as we have already f en, were onginany 
ippointed to control and protect the humbler classes. But, 
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in proportion as the people gained more power in the field 
the consuls rose into importance, superseded the bishops, 
and began to represent the city in transactions with its 
neighbours. Popes and emperors, who needed the assist- 
ance of a city, had to seek it from the consuls, and thus 
these officers gradually converted an obscure and indefinite 
authority into what resembles the presidency of a common- 
wealth. They were supported by a deliberative assembly, 
called credenza, chosen from the more distinguished 
citizens. In addition to this privy council, we find a gran 
consiglio, consisting of the burghers who had established 
the right to interfere immediately in public affairs, and a 
still larger assembly called parlamentOf which included the 
whole adult population. Though the institutions of the 
communes varied in different localities, this is the type to 
which they all approximated. It will be perceived that 
the type was rather oligarchical than strictly democratic. 
Between the parlamento and the consuls with their privy 
council, or credenza, was interposed the gran consigho of 
privileged burghers. These formed the aristocracy of the 
town, who by their wealth and birth held its affairs within 
their custody. There is good reason to believe that, when 
the term popolo occurs, it refers to this body and not to the 
whole mass of the population. The comune included the 
entire city — bishop, consuls, oligarchy, councils, handi- 
craftsmen, proletariate. The popolo was the governing 
or upper class. It was almost inevitable in the transition 
from fendalism to democracy that this intermediate ground 
should be traversed j and the peculiar Italian phrases, 
popolo, zKondo popolo, ierzo popolo, and so forth, 
mdicate successive changes, whereby the ohgarcihy passed 
from one stage to another in its progress toward absorption 
in democracy or tyranny. 

Under their consuls the Italian burghs rose to a great 
height of prosperity and splendour. Pisa built her Dnomo. 
Milan undertook the irrigation works which enriched 
the soil of Lombardy for ever. Massive walk, substantial 
edifices, commodious seaports, good roads, were the 
benefits conferred by this new government on Italy. It is 
also to be noticed fcbafc the people now began to be con- 
scioM of their past. They recognized the fact that their 
blood was Latin as distinguished from Teutonic, and that 
they must look to ancient Eome for those memories which 
coiKtitute a peopled nationahty. At this epoch the study 
of Eoman law received a new impnlse. and this is the real 
mining of the legend that Pisa, glorious through her con- 
brought the pandects in a single codex from Amalfi 
The vepr name consul, no less than the Eomanizing char- 
acter of the bwt architecture of the time, points to the 
same revival of antiquity. 

SSI' oommoaes proaaced a aympa- 

^ Breaoia, animated 

g.a «ae of paWeia„“^nS^ee^?4'Sta 
noW« TLontrL » of their owi 



S senate, composed of nobles, represented the credenzi 
and the gran consigUo. The pope was ntiowr * 

p^or7rt ^ interesting as°fmth& 


Though the communes gained so much by the war of Mnnici- 
investitures, the division of the country between the pope’s wan. 
and emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence. It inflicted upon Italy the ineradicable curse of 
party-warfare, setting city against cit)% house against house, 
and rendering concordant action for a national end impos- 
sible. ^No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that the burghots of 
the nowenfrancliised communes were resolved to turn their 
arms against each other. "We seek in vain an obvious 
motive for each separate quarrel. All we know for certain 
! is that, at this epoch, Borne attempts to ruin Tivoli, and 
Venice Pisa; Milan fights with Cremona, Cremona with 
Crema, Pavia with Verona, Verona with Padua, Piacenza 
with Parma, Modena and Eeggio with Bologna, Bologna 
and Paenza with Eavenna and Imola, Florence and Pisa 
with Lucca and Siena, and so on through the whole list 
of cities. The nearer the neighbours, the more rancorous 
and internecine is the strife ; and, as in all cases where 
animosity is deadlj' and no grave local causes of dispute 
are apparent, we are bound to conclude that some deeply- 
seated permanent uneasiness goaded these fast growing 
communities into rivaliy. Italy was, in fact, too small for 
her children. As the towns esqianded, they perceived that 
they must mutually exclude each other. They fought for 
bare existence, for primacy in commerce, for the command 
of seaports, for the keys of mountain passes, for rivers, 

Toads, and all the avenues of wealth and plenty. The 
pope^s cause and the emperor’s cause were of comparativdy 
little moment to Italian burghers ; and the names of Guelf 
and Qhibelline, which before long began to be heard in 
every street, on every market-place, had no meaning for 
them. These watchwords are said to have arisen in 
Germany during the disputed succession of the empire 
between 1135 and 1152, when the Welfs of Bavaria 
opposed the Swabian princes of Waiblingen origin. But iu 
Italy, although they were severally identified with the papal 
and imperial parties, they really scjrved as symbols for* 
jealousies which altered in complexion from time to time 
and place to place, expressing more than antagonistic poli- 
tical princip^les, and involving differences vital enough to 
split the social fabric to its foundation. 

Under the imperial rule of Lothar the Saxon (1125-1137) Swabiaa 
and Conrad the Swabian (1138-1152), these civil wars^^P®- 
increased in violence owing to the absence of authority. 

Neither Lothar nor Conrad was strong at home ; the former 
had no influence in Italy, and the latter never entered Italy 
at all ^ But when Conrad died, the electors chose his nephew 
Frederick, sumamed Barbarossa, who united the rival Frederick 
honours of Welf and Waiblingen, to succeed him; sndit®^'^^ 
was soon obvious that the empire had a master powerful of 
brain and firm of wilL Frederick immediately determined i/)ml>ari 
to reassert the imperial rights in his southern provinces, dties- 
and to check the warfare of the burghs. When he first 
crowed the Alps in 1154, Lombardy was, roughly speaking, 
divided between two parties, the one headed by Pavia pro- 
fessing loyalty to the empire, the other headed by Milan 
ready to oppose its claims. The municipal animosities of 
the ^ last quarter of a century gave substance to these 
factions; yet neither the imperial nor the anti-imperial 
party had any real community of interest vrith Frederick- 
He came to supersede self-government by consuls, to deprive 
the cities of the privilege of making war on their own 
account, and to extort his regalian rights of forage, food, 
and lodging for his armies. It was only the habit of inter- 
urban jealoi^ which prevented the communes from 
once combining to resist demands which threatened their 
liberty of action, and would leave them passive at the 
pleasure^ of a foreign master. The diet was opened n-t 
Boncaglia near Piacenza, where Frederick listened to th® 



1125-1183.] 


complaints of Como and Lodi against Milan, of Pavia 

marqnis of Montferrat against 
Asti and Cken. The plaintifis in each case were imwiia- 
hsts; and Fredencfc's first action was to redress their 
^pposed grievances. He laid waste ChierL Asti and 
Tortona, then took the Lombard crown at Pavi^ and, 
^erving Milan for a future day, passed south^ to 
Pome. Outside the gates of Eome he was met by a 
deputation frona the senate he had come to supersede, who 
addressed hun in words memorable for emressinff the re- 
puWican spirit of new Italy face to face with autocratic 
feudalism : TJou wast a stranger, I have made thee a 
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knights, the 
This vras the 


%l>nllifliit Staff of German 
w to join his standards. 

oJootion of Alexander in. to the papacv 
^ powerful aUy to the republican ^partv 
Oppose by an anti-pope whom the emperor favSirS' 
^exander found it was his tmestpolicy to relyfor support 
O anti-imperialist communes. They in retam 

them^the prestige 

and mfinence of the chnrcL When FredpmV nr.L ...A 


- the chnrcL When Frederick onre more 
crossed fte Alps in 1166, he advanced on Some and 
citizen - it is ^ But the Sire “f 

ahen from beyond the Alps, I have conferred on thee the SS ^In persecute a recalcitrant 

pnncipality.” Moved only to scorn and indienation bv f^mnna ^ ® new league was formed between 

the rhetoric of these presumptuous enthnsiastSL Frederick December of Mantna, and Ferrara. In 

mrchrf into the Leonine city, and took the imperial crown the eldfr ^ league allied itself with 

from the hands of ffiidrian In return for thic vri t le^e, and received the addition of 

pliance, the emperor delivered over to the pope his troSle^ fa^ Bologna. The LomTrarf 

«n,no «Voi famonslra^eof Lombard cities, styled Concordia in itsleagne. 

led alive bv acts of settlement, was now established. Hovara, Vercell" 


T.” ^ rr wg? ouuu jcreueuiCB: j and 

^en on this first occasion his good nnderstanding with 
Hadrian began to sufier. The points of dispute between 
^eni related plainly to MatUda’s bequest, and to the 
fangdom of Sicily, which the pope had rendered indepen- 
dent of tte empire by renewing its investiture in the name 
of the Soly See. In truth, the papaiy and the empire had 
become irreconcilable. Each claimed illimitable anthorily, 
and neither was content to abide within such bm.Vq as 
would have seenred a mntnal toleranca Having obtained 
his coronation, Frederick withdrew to Germany, while 
Milan prepared herself against the storm which threatened. 
In the ensuing struggle with the empire, that great city 


ApenmnM. Fredenckfled for his life by the Mont Cenis, 
and in 1168 the town of Alessandria was erected to keep 
«via and the marquisate in check. L the emperor’s 
absence, Eavenna, Bimini, Lnola, and Forli joined the 
league, which now called itself the “Society of Tenicei, 
Lombardy, the March, Eomagna, and Alessandria.” For 
the fifth time, in 1174, Frederick entered his xebeUious 
dominions. ^ The fortress town of Alessandria stopped his 
progress with ftose mnd walls contemptuously named 
"of sttaw,^ whQe the forces of the league assembled at 
Mod^a, and obliged him to raise the siege. In the spring 
I 6 Frederick threatened jVIilan. TTis army found itself 


roce fn * -7r T wujr ui. xxiuxreaenc«;tnreatenettj>JuiaiL ills army found itself 

inri no than hi a little to the north of thetown near the village of Legnano, 

c w ^ 7 ♦ ^ danng, her citizens when the troops of the city, assisted only by a fewaUies from 

SnSn devote^nd ^interested, Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, Hovara, and Vercelli, met and 

wmnmg the purest laurels which give lustre to Italian story, overwhelmed it. TTie -riof/iTTr 


, ..rw vb^u., ciuu uioiuirCicalcfx 

winning the purest laurels which give lustre to Italian story' 
Almost within Frederick's presence, they rebuilt Tortona, 
punished Pavia, Xodi, Cremona, and the marquis of 
Aiontferrat. Then they fortified the Adda and Tidno, and 
waited for the emperor's nest descent. He came in 1158 
with a large army, overran. Lombardy, raised his imperial 
allies, and sat down before the walls of Milan. Famine 
forced the burghers to partial obedience^ and Frederick 
held a victorious diet at Honcaglia. Here the jurists of 
Bologna appeared, armed with their new lore of Homan 
law, and expounded Justinian's code in the interests of 
the German empire. It was now seen how the absolutist 
doctrin^ of autocracy developed in Justinian's age at 
Byzantium would bear fruits in the development of an 
imperial idea, which was destined to be the fatal mirage 
of mediaeval Italy. Frederick placed judges of his own 
appointment, with the tide of podesta, in all the Lombard 


overwhelmed it. The victory was complete. Frederick 
escaped alone to Pavia, whence he opened negotiations 
with Alexander. In consequence of these transactions, he 
was sufiered to betake himself unharmed to Venice. 
Here, as upon neutral ground, the emperor met the pop^ 
and'a truce for six years was concluded Trith the Lombard 
burghs. Looking back from the vantage-ground of history 
upon the issue of this long strug^e, we are struck with the 
small results which satisfi^ the Lombard communea They 
had humbled and utterly defeated their foreign lord. Th^ 
had proved their strength in combination. Yet neither the 
acts by which their league was ratified nor the terms 
negotiated for them by their patron Alexander evince the 
smallest desire of what we now understand as national in- 
dependence. The name of Italy is never mentioned. The 
supremacy of the emperor is not called in question. The 
conception of a permanent confederation, bound together in 


communes ; and this stretch of his authority, while it ex- ofiensire and drfensive alliance for common object^ has not 
acerbated his foes, forced -even his friends to join their occurred to these hard fighters and stubborn asserters of their 
ranks against hi m . The war. meanwhiTp„ dmor<rp/l nn. nrixilecres. All thev claim is mnnicinalautonomv: the 


ranks against him. The war, meanwhile, dragged on. civic privileges. Allthey claim is municipal autonomy; the 

0, and was right to manage their own afl^irs within the city walk, to 
I nrpmnnp. iTi Air battles AS theveb nose, and to fellow their several 


Crema yielded after an heroic siege in 1160^ 
abandoned^ to the cruelty of its fierce rival Cremona. 
Milan was invested in 1161, starved into capitulation after 
nine months' resistance, and given up t ‘ “ 
by the Italian imperialists of Fredericks 

and tarnished with the vindictive pasi 

rivalry was even this, the one great glorious strife of 
Italian annals 1 Having mined his rebellions city, but 
not tamed her spirit, Frederick withdrew across the Alps. 
But, in the interval between his second and third visit, a 
league was formed against him in north-eastern Lombardy. 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Venice entered into a 
compact to defend their liberties ; and when he came again 


fight their battles as they choose, and to follow their several 
ends unchecked. It is vain to lament that, wben they 



empire, and possibly with the selfishness of the pope, 
had secured his own position, and was not likely to foster 
a national spirit that would have threatened the ecclesia- 
stical supremacy, deprived the Italians of the only great 
opportunity they ever Lad of forming themselves into a 
powerful nation. 

When the truce expired in 1183, a permanent peace 

xiir. — 6o 



Peace of 
Con- 
stance. 


War of 
cities 
against 
nobles. 
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was ratmed at Constate gained more power in the field 
b»en spent by the Lombait'^tance, superseded the bishops, 
union, but in attempting to stcitT m transactions with ite 
their several cities. Alessandria >-Nwho needed the as^st- 
her resistance to the emperor in 1174 :,^^- consuls, ?nd thim 
her name to Cesarea ! The signatories ot'^^and indefinite 
Constance were divided between leaguers and i?\a common- 
On the one side we find Vercelli, Novara, Llilai-'yjsembly, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Mantua, Yerona, Vicenza, Padua, TreviiNied 
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community, is conspicuous by her absence. According to 
the terms of this treaty, the communes were confirmed in 


Though the communes gained so much by tho war of Mnnicl. 
investitures, the division of the country between the pope’s • «> 
and emperor’s parties was no small price to pay for inde- 
pendence. It inflicted upon Italy tho ineradicable curse of 
party-warfare, setting city against city, house agaiust house, 
and rendering concordant action for a national end impos- 
sible. /No sooner had the compromise of the investitures 
been concluded than it was manifest that tho burghers of 
the now enfranchised communes w’ere resolved to turn their 

seek in vain an obvious 
All we know’ for certain 
attempts to ruin Tivoli, and 
Constance, Milan fights with Cremona, Cremona with 
young prince, l-<yith Yerona, Verona with Padua, Piacenza 


their right 
of warfare. 


of self-t^overnment by consuls, and their right guardianship of Imena and Eeggio with Bologna, Bologna 
01 wariare. The emperor retained the supreme courts of fide Frederick to hi^\venna and Imola, Florence and Pisa 
appeal within the cities, and his claim for sustenance at pope honourably dischuv^and so on through the whole list 
thmr expense when he came into Italy. grew the^ yeara of tutelag>.«eighbours, the more rancorous 

The privileges confirmed to the Lombard cities by the ecclesiastical hostility. Frch ; and, as in all cases where 
peace of Constance were extended to Tuscany, where occupied by Innocent’s pontificalu«j local causes of dispute 
Florence, having ruined Fiesole, 'had begun her career of events of that reign must be reckon'i..^e that some deeply- 


freedom and prosperity. The next great chapter in the 
history of Italian evolution is the war of the burghs against 
the nobles. The consular cities were everywhere surrounded 
by castles ; and, though the feudal lords had been weakened 
by the events of the preceding centuries, they continued 
to be formidable enemies. It was, for instance, necessary 


the two orders, Franciscan and Dominiv,^ f^gj; growing 
destined to form a militia for the Holy See iTf"'M^o small for 
the empire and the heretics of Lombardy. A seONiyed that 
event was tho fourth crusade, undertaken in llQ^S^tfor 
established the naval and commercial supremacy b^jand 
Italians in tho ileditcrranean. The Venetians, W'ho ct 


to be formidable enemies. It was, for instance, necessary Italians m tuo jiieaitcrranean. xne v enenans, wuo c>w 
to the well-being of the towns that they should possess tracted for the transport of the crusaders, and whose bliriSo 
territory round their walls, and this had to be wrested from doge Dandolo was first to laud in Constantinople, received\ 

' ‘ jtails of this one-half and one-fourth of tho divided Greek empire for ^ 


the nobles. YTe cannot linger over the details 
warfare. It must suffice to say that, partly by mortgaging 
their property to rich burghers, partly by entering the 
service of the cities as condottieri, partly by espousing the 
cause of one town against another, and partly by forced 
submission after the siege of their strong places, the counts 
were gradually brought into connexion of dependence on 
the communes. These, in their turn, forced the nobles to 
leave their castles, and to reside for at least a portion of 
each year within the walls. By these measures the counts 
became citizens, the rural population ceased to rank as 
serfs, and the Itdo-Boman population of the towns absorbed 
into itself the remnants of Franks, Germans, and other 
foreign stocks. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this revolution, which ended by destroying 
the last vestige of feudality, and prepared that common 
Italian people which afterwards distinguished itself by the 
creation of European culture. But, like all the vicissitudes 
of the Italian race, while it was a decided step forward in 
one direction, it introduced a new source of discord. The 
associated nobles proved ill neighbours to the peaceable 


their spoils. The Venetian ascendency in the Levant dates 
from this epoch ; for, though the republic had no power to 
occupy all the domains ceded to it, Candia was taken, 
together with several small islands and stations on the main- 
land- Tho formation of a Latin empire in the East increased 
the pope’s prestige ; while at homo it W'as his policy to 
organize Countess Matilda’s heritage by the formation of 
Guelf leagues, over which he presided. This is the meaning . 
of the three leagues, in the March, in the duchy of Spoleto, 
and in Tuscany, which now combined the chief cities 
of the papal territory into allies of the Holy See. From 
the TiKcan league Pisa, consistently Ghibelline, stood 
aloof. Home itself again at this epoch established a re- 
public, with, which Innocent would not or could not 
interfere. The thirteen districts in their council nomi- 
nated four caporionif who acted in concert with a senator^ 
appointed, lilce the podestii of other cities, for supreme 
judicial functions. Meanwhile the Guelf and Ghibelline 


factions were beginning to divide Italy into minute 
, . - _ . parcels. Not only did commune range itself against com- 

citizens. They fortified their houses, retained their military mune under the two rival flags, but party rose up against 
haVits, defied the consuls, and carried on feuds in the streets party within the city walls. The introduction of the 
and squares. The war against the castles became a war * ■ * 

against the palaces ; and the system of government by 
consuls proved inefficient to control the clashing elements 
within the state. This led to the establishment of podesths, 
who represented a compromise between two radically hostile 
parties in ^e city, and w’hose business it was to arbitrate 
and keep the peace between them. Invariably a foreigner, 
elected for a year with power of life and death and control 
of the armed force, but subject to a strict account at the 
expiration of his office, the podesth might be compared 
to a dictator invested with limited authority. His title 
was derived from that of Frederick Barbarossa’s judges; 
but he had no dependence on the empire. The citizens 
chose him, and voluntarily submitted to his rule. The 
podesti marks an essentially transitional state in civic 
government, and his intervention paved the way for 
despotism. 

The thirty years which elapsed between Frederick 


factions into Florence in 1215, owing to a private 
quarrel between the Buondelnionti, Amidei, and Donati, 
is a celebrated instance of what was happening in every 
burgh. 

Frederick II. was left without a rival for the imperial pjgde 
throne in 1218 by the death of Otto IV., and on tho 22d ii. - 
of November 1220 Honorius HI., Innocent’s successor, poror. 
crowned him in Borne. It was impossible for any section 
of the Italians to mistake the gravity of his access to 
power. In his single person he combined the prestige of 
empire with the crowns of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Ger- 
many, and Burgundy; and in 1225, by marriage with 
Yolande de Brienne, he added that of Jerusalem. There 
was no prince greater or more formidable in the habitable 
globe. The communes, no less than the popes, felt that 
they must prepare themselves for contest to the death 
with a power which threatened their existence. Already 
in 1218 the Guelfs of Lombardy had resuscitated their old 
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league, and had been defeated by the Ghibellines in a 
battle near Ghibello. Italy seemed to lie prostrate before 
the emperor, who commanded her for the first time from 
the south as well as from -the nortL In 1227 Frederick, 
who had promised to lead a crusade, was excommunicated 
by Gregory IX. because he was obliged by illness to defer 
his undertaking; and thus the spiritual power declared war 
upon its rival. The Guelf towns of Lombardy again raised 
their levies. Frederick enlisted his Saracen troops at 
Nocera and Luceria, and appointed the terrible Ezzelino da 
Romano his vicar in the Marches of Verona to quell their 
insurrection. It was 1236, however, before he was able 
to take the field himself against the Lombards. Having 
established Ezzelino in Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, he de- 
feated the Milanese and their allies atCortenuova in 1237, 
and sent their carroccio as a trophy of his victory to Rome. 
Gregory IX. feared lest the Guelf party would be ruined 
by this check. He therefore made alHance with Venice 
and Genoa, fulminated a new excommunication against 
Frederick, and convoked a council at Rome to ratify his 
ban in 1241. The Genoese undertook to bring the French 
bishops to this council. Their fleet was attacked at Me- 
loria by the Pisans, and utterly defeated. The French 
prelates went in silver chains to prison in the Ghibelline 
capital of Tuscany. So far Frederick had been successful 
at all points. In 1243 a new pope, Innocent IV., was 
elected, who prosecuted the war with still bitterer spirit. 
Forced to fly to France, he there, at Lyons, in 1245, coU' 
vened a council, which enforced his condemnation of the 
emperor. Frederick’s subjects were freed from their 
allegiance, and he was declared dethroned and deprived of 
all rights. Five times king and emperor as he was, 
Frederick, placed under the ban of the church, led hence- 
forth a doomed existence. The mendicant monks stirred 
up the populace to acts of fanatical enmity. To plot 
against him, to attempt his life by poison or the sword, 
was accounted virtuous. His secretary, Piero delle Vigne, 
conspired against him. The crimes of his vicar Ezzelino, 
who laid whole provinces waste and murdered men by 
thousands in his Paduan prisons, increased the horror with 
which he was regarded. Parma revolted from him, and he 
spent months in 1247-8 vainly trying to reduce this one 
time faithful city. The only gleam of success which shone 
on his ill fortune was the revolution which placed Florence 
in the hands of the Ghibellines in 1248. Next year 
Bologna rose against him, defeated his troops, and took his 
son Enzio, king of Sardinia, prisoner at Fossalta. Hunted 
to the ground and broken-hearted, Frederick expired at the 
end of 1250 in his Apulian castle of Fiorentino. It is 
difficult to judge his career with fairness. The only prince 
who could, with any probability of success, have es- 
tablished the German rule in Italy, his ruin proved the 
impossibility of that long-cherished scheme. The nation 
had outgrown dependence upon foreigners, ^and after his 
death no German emperor interfered with anything but 
miserable failure in Italian afiairs. Yet from many points 
of view it might be regretted that Frederick was not 
suffered to rule Italy. By birth and breeding an Italian, 
highly ^feed and widely cultivated, liberal in his opinions, 
a patron of literature, a founder of universities, he antici- 
pated the spirit of the Renaissance. At his court Italian 
started into being as a language. His laws were wisa 
He was capable of giving to Italy a large and noble cultur^ 
But the commanding greatness of his position proved his 
ruin. Emperor and king of Sicily, he was the natural 
enemy of popes, who could not tolerate so overwhelming a 
rivaL 

After Frederick’s death, the popes carried on their war 
for eighteen years against his descendants. The cause of 
his son Conrad was sustained in Lower Italy by Manfred, 


one of Frederick's many natural chUdren ; and, when Con- Papal 
rad djcd in 1254, Manfred atill acted as vicegerent for the ’"“r 
bwabians, who were now represented by a boy Conradin 
Innocent and ^exander IV, continued to make head^f 
Bgamst the Ghibelline party. The most dramatic incident macs- 
m this struggle was the crusade preached against Ezzelino sors. 
This tyrant had made himself justly odious; and when he 
was hunted to death in 1259, the triumph was less for the 
Guelf cause than for humanity outraged by the iniquities 
of such a monster. The battle between Guelf and Ghibel- 
line raged^ with unintermitting fuiy. While the former 
faction gained in Lombardy by the massacre of Ezzelino, 
the latter revived in Tuscany after the battle of Montaperti, 

, which in 1260 placed Florence at the discretion of the 
Ghibellines.^ Manfred, now called king of Sicily, headed 
the Ghibellines, and there was no strong counterpoise 
against him. In this necessity Urban IV. and Clement 
IV. invited Charles of Anjou to enter Italy and take the 
Guelf command. They made him senator of Rome, and 
vicar of Tuscany, and promised him the investiture of the 
regno^ provided he stipulated that it should not be held in 
combination with the empire. Charles accepted these 
terms, and was welcomed by the Guelf party as their chief 
throughout Italy. He defeated Manfred in a battle at 
Grandella near Benevento in 1266. Manfred was killed ; 
and, when Conradin, a lad of sixteen, descended from Ger- 
many to make good his claims to the kingdom, he too was 
defeated at Tagliacozzo in 1267. Less lucky than his 
uncle, Conradin escaped with his life, to die upon a scaffold 
at Naples. His glove was carried to his cousin Constance, 
wife of Peter of Aragon, the last of the great Norman- 
Swabian family. Enzio died in his prison four years later. 

The popes had been successful ; but they had purchased 
their bloody victoiy at a great cost. This first invitation 
to French princes brought with it incalculable evils. 

Charles of Anjou, supported by Rome, and recognized Civil 
as chief in Tuscany, was by far the most formidable of the wars of 
Italian potentates. In Ms turn he now excited 
jealousy of the popes, who began, though cautiously, to Qju^el- 
cast their weight into the Ghibelline scale. Gregory initi- imes. 
ated the policy of establishing an equilibrium between the 
I "parties, which was carried out by his successor Nicholas 
i III. Charles was forced to r^ign the senatorship of Rome 
and the signoria of Lombardy and Tuscany. In 1282 he 
received a more decided check, when Sicily rose against 
Tiim in the famous rebellion of the Vespers. He lost the 
island, which gave itself to Aragon ; and thus the kingdom 
of Sicily was severed from that of Naples, the dynasty in 
the one being Spanish and Ghibelline, in the other French 
and Guelf. Meanwhile a new emperor had been elected, 
the prudent Rudolf of Hapsburg, who abstained from 
interference with Italy, and who confirmed the territorial 
pretensions of the popes by solemn charter in 1278. 
Henceforth Emilia, Romagna, the March of Ancona, the 
patrimony of St Peter, and the Campagna of Romo held 
of the Holy See, and not of the empire. The imperial 
chancery, without inquiring closely into the deeds furnished 
by the papal curia, made a deed of gift, which placed 
the pope in the position of a temporal sovereign. VTiilo 
Nicholas lEL thus bettered the position of the church in 
Italy, the Guelf party grew stronger than ever, througli the 
crushing defeat of the Pisans by the Genoese at Mclona 
in 1284. Pisa, who had ruined Amalfi, was now ruined 
by Genoa. She never held her head so high again after 
this victoiy, which sent her best and bravest citizens to die 
in the Ligurian dungeons. The Mcditeiranean w^ left to 
be fought for by Genoa and Venice while Guelf Florence 
ereir still more powerful in Tuscany. Not long after the 
battle of Meloria Charles of Anjou died, and was succeeded 
by his son Charles H. of Naples, who played no prominent 
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n irt in Italian affairs. The Guelf parly wns held together 
ritli a le-' tight hand even in cities so consistent as 
riorcn-'u Here in the year 1300 new faction.*!, snbdivid- 
inji the old G«elf«! nnd GhibelUncs under the namw of 
Ncri and IJiancUi, had acquired such force that Boniface 
Vni., a violently Gnelf pope, called in Charles of Yalois 
tn pacify the republic and undertake the charge of Italian | 
affitir-. Boniface «'a« a passionate and unwise man. After 
qnarf thin*: with the French king, Philip le Bel, he fell 
into the lund*; of the Colonna family at Anagni, and died, 
i sihcr of the violence he there received or of mortification, 
in October 1303. 

/liter tl.'O sho.-t p.ip.iey of Benedict XL a Frenchman, 
Clement V., was elected, and the scat of the papacy was 
{ran fcrrid to .\vignon. Thus began that Babylonian exile 
of the p which jdacod them in subjection to the French 
. crow u, and ruined their prcistigo in Italy. Lasting seventy 
% '•'ir*', and joining on to the sixty years of the Great Schism, 
fh»“ rnfc-blcmcnt of the papal authority, coinciding as it 
did witii the practical elimination of the empire from 
I tali m ftffiirs, gave a long period of comparative indepen- 
ifenc'j to the nation. Nor must it bo forgotten that this 
I'xilu v’.\s flue to (ho policy which induced the pontiffs, in 
thfir «h't** lation of GJiibclliniMn, to rely successively ujion 
houvii of Anjou and of Valois. This policy it was 
which justified Dantes fierce epigram— the co 
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they form one community. The victory in the conflict 
pmctically falls to tbo hitherto unenfranchised plebeians. 

Tlie elder noble families die out or lose their preponderance. 

In some cities, os notably in Florence after the date 1292, 
it becomes criminal to be scioperato, or unemployed in 
industry. New houses rise into importance ; a new com- 
mercial aristocracy is formed. Burghers of all denomina- 
tions aro enrolled in one or other of the arts or guilds, and 
these trading companies furnish the material from which 
the government or signoria of the city is composed. 
Plebeian handicrafts assert their right to be represented on 
an equality with learned professions and -wealthy corpora- 
tions. Tlie ancient dasscs are confounded and oblitoraled 
in a population more homogeneous, more adapted for 
democracy and despotism. 

In addition to the parliament and the councils which New lO’.- 
have been already enumerated, we now find a coxmcil q/stiiotipn 
the partu established wdthin the city. This body tends to 
become a little state within the slate, and, by controlling 
the victorious majority, disposes of the government as it 
thinks best. Tlie consuls are merged in ancients or pnors^ 
chosen from Iho arts. A new' magistrate, the gonfalonier 
of justice, appears in some of the Guolf cities, with tlie 
special duty of keeping the insolence of the nobility in 
cliock. Meanwliilo the podesth still subsists ; but ho is no 
I longer equal to the task of maintaining an equilibrium of 
forces. He sinks more and more into a judge, loses mom 
and more tlio character of dictator. His ancient place is 
now' occupied by a new fnnctionaiy, no longer acting ns 
arbiter, but concentrating the forces of the triumphant 
party. The captain of the lieoplc, acting as head of the 
ascendant Quelfs or Ghibellines, undertakes tlio responsi- 
bility of proscriptions, decides on que.*5tion8 of policy, forms 
alliances, declares -w’ar. Like all officers created to meet 
an emergency, the limitations to his power are ill-defined, 
and ho is often little better than an autocrat. 
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iVrantb in tirir gra^p npon free cHk*. Growing np out 
tf tlio captain of the j»coplo or Firnore of the commune, 
1 10 t 3 "nnt annihihted hotU jarlits fur h*® o*«vn profit und 
for the of the str.te. lie u«oI the dictatorial 

po%v<»r^ ^vlth which howa.«^ inao'lod, to place him^-elf ahoxe 
the hw, rc-iimi'ng in hn person the ^tatr-machiner^- xthicli 
aa/l j»r^ccd»*/l him. In him, for the fir-^t lime, the city 
attain'^*! fclf-cun^cioumc^^ ; the Uindl}- working forces of 
prcvioin revolutions were combined in the will of a niler. 
Tile tyrant’s general pdicy vas b> favour the rnoltitndc at 
Ih^ expe of hi =5 ovrn ca-tc- IIo won favour by th^e 
mean*, ai*d completed ih'^ h veiling do^vn of cK'^ccs, which 
had b ;n proc.vdirg c^cr fince the crncrg^rico of the com- 
mnn ^ 

In i:50[> Rol^rt, gnnd<on of Clnrlcs tl»e fir«t Aneewne 
- itcrdgn, tacceed^d to th^^ throne of XapI and Wamc 
th*' h 1 h r rf the Ouclfs in Italy. In the next j car Henry 
VI f. of Lax^mlio srg I tli*» Aljf ‘•oonaft'^rhh chclion 
to the caipiro, and rat < 1 th»' hwpes of tbo Oh!bellinc^ 
Dante from hi » mountain « ditud'- ? pi** ionat^ly railed ujKm 
him to play the pirt of .a Mt: rli. lUit it wa^ now im- 
pvilde for any G''rn*au to coatrul the “Gsrdfri of the 
Rmpirr.** Italy had enttrrd on a v<\r jdia c < f her cxi'^t- 
rac*% and tij»' rrf at p^tV Jfnvrr^Lit rtprr ented a 
dream of the p-"! which could nr* h'^ rcalir cL Henry 
f tahli^hci irsp'riil vicam in tho Lombard torn*, ronfinn- 
in:; the t\r\x\l , i»;;t tnirun.: nothing for the tnipiro in ct- 
rbaaj*'* for the liti ' h*^ ri>nr<rrrjl. After r»''tivjns the 

• m -m. 

rraa 
to 
'Hi 
th 

ptvrp^r. It is from this rpj^h tint the supremacy of the 
Vi : mil, hitherto th^ tm^urcr fid rivals of the Gticllic 
Torriani for the fij^raryof Milan, dit' ». The Hcaligcn in 
Y^nvja and theC.Tnj*'c I in Pailui 'srre etrcnqthemd; anfl 
in Tnrcaay C:-trur-*io Ca«trican^, Ucuccionc’s FUcrt'*or 
at Luc^, brcima formidalik. In I3J5 he drfeated the 
Florentine ^ *at Alio anl carriM home tlKir carroccio 

a trophy of his aicUuy oacr 
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for life I and, had he not mi^manaecd njatter* he miVTi'- 
lnd“t ‘V city in his grasp. Itdy ^as Fettling dcT^ 

. n I tnnung her attention to home comforts, art®, and liter 

Dinfe contented bourgeois, succeeded to 

JJantc, the fierce anstocrot. 

The most marked proof of the change tvhich came mer r.,. 
Italy towards the middle of the 14th century is furnished 
b\ the compauKs of adventure. It was with their own ^l«n 
nnlitia that the burghers won freedom in the war of inde- 
pendence, subdued the nobles, and fou^t the battles of 
the jiartics. But from this time forward they laid down 
their aims, and played the game of warfare by the aid of 
nicrcenori''s. Ewlesiastical overlords, interfering from a 
distance in Italian politics; prosperous republics, with 
plenty of money to spend but no leisure or inclination 
for camiv-life ; cautious tyrants, glad of every pretext to 
cmvcnlate their subjects, and courting popularity by ex- 
ebanging conscription for tixation,— all combined to favour 
the new system. Mercenary troops are said to have been 
£r-t lesied from disbanded Germans, together with Breton 
and Ilnglishadscntnrers, whom the Vi=contiand Castruccio 
took into their pay. They soon appeared under their own 
c.aptains, who hired them out to the highest bidder, or 
Til ircbed them on marauding expeditions up and down tbe 
It'vs prot«''*tcd districts. The names of some of these earliest 
captains of adventure, Tra ^loriale. Count Lando, and Duke 
■\Vemer, who styled himself the “Enemy of God and 
M»Tcjy’ base been prc-cncd to us. As the companies 



a-' a iropuy ot his aictorj’ oacr the Cnclf®. Louis of 

Bavarii, the next rm|i<'n»r, made a similar cxciir'ion in the j commanding native troops. This was better 
veir 1327, with eve'i greater lo s of in.perial prestige. He rcspcrls than if the mercenaries had been foreigners. 
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powerful nnd profitable a calling i 
of foreigners seemed both dangerous and uneconomical. 
Tli*‘rcfore, after the middle of the century, this profession 
fcilinto the hands of natives. The first Italian who formed 
an etcluM'vely Italian company was Alberico da Barbiauo, a 
nobleman of Romagna, and founder of the Milanese house 
of Rclgiojo^o. In liis school the great condo ttleri Braccio 
da 3Iontonc nnd Sforza Attcndoloovcre formed; and hence- 
forth the battles of Italy were Jought by Italian generals 

was better in some 
Yet 


depo cd Gabnxr > VUmnli on his downward journey, and » it mnet not be forgotten that the new companies of adven- 
offered Milan for a «am of mon^y to lii-» pan Arro njwn his j ture, who decided Italian affairs for the next century, were 
return. Cx^lnir'io Ca^tracatio was nominated by him j in no pcn«e patriotic. They sold themselyw for mon^, 

lint inetanco of a dynastic . irrespective of the cat 


fluke of Lncra ; and thh is th^ 
title Ciinferrcd upon an Italian adventurer by the emperor. 
C rtruccio dominate 1 Taccany, wlrrc the Guelf cau«c, in the 
w uikn*- •* of King Robert, Iangui*‘h cd. But the adventurer's 
deith in 1.125 «»ncl the ♦-tronghold of republican in«!titii. 
t5on«, an 1 rjorence breathed freely for a while again. Can 
Gnnde dell i f^calVs death in the next year inflicted on the 
Lombard Ghibcllinc? a lo s hardly inferior to that of Ca?t- 
niecio's on their Tn-^can alliens. Equally contemptible in 
its jnlitical re^^ults and void of historical interest was the 
brief si«it of John of Bohemia, eon of Henry TIL, whom 
the Ghibsllines next incited to assume their leadership. 
He sold a few privileges, conferred a few titles, and rc- 


causc which they upheld ; and, while 
changing masterp, they had no care for any interests but 
their own. The name condotliero, derived from condoiUt^ 
a paid contract to supply so many fighting men in service- 
able order, snflicicntlyindicatcs the nature of the business. 
In the hands of able captains, like Francesco Sforza or 
Ficcinino, the*se mercenary troops became moving de- 
spotisms, draining the conntiy of its wealth, and always 
eager to fasten and found tyrannies upon the provinces 
they had been summoned to defend. Tlieir generals sub- 
stituted heavy-armed cavalry for the old militia, and intro- 
duced systems of caiapaigning which reduced the art of 
war to a game of skill. Battles became all but bloodless ; 


crossed the Alps in 1 331. It is ckar that at this time the ^ diplomacy and tactus superseded feate of anns and hard 
- - ^ in pitched fields. In this way the Italians lost their 

military vigour, and wars were waged by despots from their 
cabinets, who pulled the strings of puppet captains in their 
pay. Xor were the people only enfeebled for resistance to 
a real foe; the whole political spirit of the race was 
demoralized. The purely selfish bond between condottieri 
and their employers, whether princes or republics, involved 
intrigues and treachery, checks and counterchecks, secret 
terror on the one hand and treasonable practice on the 
other, which ended by making statecraft in Italy synony- 
mous with perfidy. 


fury of the civil wars was sficnt. In spite of repeated 
efforts on the |)art of the GbibelHnc?, in spile of King 
Robert's supine incapacity, the imperialists gained no 
permanent advantage. The Italians were tired of fighting, 
and the leaders of both factions looked exclusively to their 
own intercuts. Each city which had been the cradle of 
freedom thankfully accepted a master, to quench the con- 
flagration of party strife, encourage trade, and make the 
handicraftsmen comfortable. Even the Florentines in 
1342 submitted for a few months to the despotism of 
the duke of .Vlhens. They conferred the signory upon him 
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Change It must further be noticed that the rise of mercenaries 
in type ^vas synchronous with a change in the nature of Italian 
of des- despotism. The tyrants, as we have already seen, estab- 
£10 IS . themselves as captains of the people, vicars of the 

empire, vicars for the church, leaders of the Guelf and 
Ghibelline parties. They were accepted by a population 
eager for repose, who had merged old class distinctions in 
the conflicts of preceding centuries. They rested in large 
measure on the favour of the multitude, and pursued a 
policy of sacrificing to their interests the nobles. It was 
natural that these self-made princes should seek to secure 
the peace which they had promised in their cities, by free- 
ing the people from military service and disarming the 
aristocracy. As their tenure of power grew firmer, they 
advanced dynastic claims, assumed titles, and took the 
style of petty Sovereigns. Their government became 
paternal ; and, though there was no limit to their cruelty 
when stung by terror, they used the purse rather than the 
sword, bribery at home and treasonable intrigue abroad 
in preference to coercive measures or open war. Thus was 
elaborated the type of despot which attained completeness 
in Gian Galeazzo Visconti and Lorenzo de’ Medici. No 
longer a tyrant of Ezzelino’s stamp, he reigned by intelli 
gence and terrorism masked beneath a smile. He substi 
tuted cunning and corruption for violence. The lesser 
people tolerated him because he extended the power of 
their city and made it beautiful with public buildings. 
The bourgeoisie, protected in their trade, found it con- 
venient to support him. The nobles, turned into courtiers, 
placemen, diplomatists, and men of afiairs, ended by pre- 
ferring his authority to the alternative of democratic institu- 
tions. A lethargy of well-being, broken only by the pinch 
of taxation for war-costs, or by outbursts of frantic ferocity 
and lust in the less calculating tyrants, descended on the 
population of cities which had boasted of their freedom 
Only Florence and Venice, at the close of the period upon 
wMch we are now entering, maintained their republican 
mdependence. And Venice was ruled by a close oligarchy • 
Florence was passing from the hands of her oligardis into 
the power of the Medicean merchants. 

Discrimi- Between the year 1305, when Clement V settled at 

the five H47 when Nicholas V. re-eLl> 

gieat “Shed the papacy upon a solid basis at Rome, the Italians 
powers, approximated more nearly to self-government than at any 
other epoch of their history. The conditions which have 
been described, of despotism, mercenary warfare, and bour- 
geois prosperity, determined the character of this epoch 
which was also the period when the great achievements of 

?,d o rj? T"® ' — of century 

^ f P^'ocipal powers divided the peninsula ; and 

uIvTlSr during the next forty-five years 

(1447-U92) secured for Italy a season of peace and 
brilhant prosperity. These five powers were th^kinyom 
0 Naples the duchy of Milan, L republic ot SZe 

if at this point w^Sthfdiir 

T, ^ 

The Two When Bobert of Anion died in i A* i 
Sicilies, by his grand-daughter Joan the succeeded 

cessive husbands, Andrew nf TTi Adless wife of four suc- 
James of Aragon, and Otto of of Taranto, 

Durazzo, the last male sciSn of 

Lower Italy, murdered Joan in 1382 anfel^h 

for five years. Dyinc in \ ^ 

liis son Ladislaus, who had no N^aples to 

ii. UU hy his ister jJan H ^ 

married, died xrilhout issue, ml 

Louis in. of Proveuee und huTrethar T a™ 

^cuse y. et Aragou, uhe ilSte 


After her death in February 1435, the Idngdom wa.s 
fought for between Ilen6 of Anjou and Alfonso, surnamed - 
the Magnanimous. Rene found supporters among the 
Italian princes, especially the Milanese Visconti, wJio 
helped him to assert his claims with arms. During the < 
war of succession which ensued, Alfonso was taken prisoner 
by the Genoese fleet in August 1435, and was sent a 
prisoner to Filippo Maria at Milan. Here he pleaded his 
own cause so powerfully, and proved so incontestably the 
advantage which might ensue to the Visconti from his 
alliance, if he held the regno, that ho obtained his release 
and recognition as king. From the end of the year 1435 
Alfonso reigned alone and undisturbed in Lower Italy, 
combining for the first time since the year 1282 the crowns 
of Sicily and Naples. The former he held by inheritance, 
together with that of Aragon. The latter he considered to 
be his by conquest. Therefore, when ho died in 1458, he 
bequeathed Naples to his natural son Ferdinand, while 
Sicily and Aragon passed together to his brother John, 
and so on to Ferdinand the Catholic. The twenty-three 
years of Alfonso’s reign were the most prosperous and 
splendid period of South Italian history. He became an 
Italian in taste and sympathy, entering with enthusiasm “ 
into the^ humanistic ardour of the earlier Renaissance, 
encouraging men of letters at his court, administering his 
kingdom^ on the principles of an enlightened despotism, 
and lending Ms authority to establish that equilibrium in 
the peninsula upon which tlie politicians of his age believed, 
not without reason, that Italian independence might be 
secured. 

The last member of the Visconti family of whom we Puclijrof 
had occasion to speak was Azzo, who bought the city in MiLTu. 
1328 from Louis of Bavaria. His uncle Lucchino suc- 
ceeded, but was murdered in 1349 by a wife against whose 
life he had been plotting. Lucchino’s brother John, arch- 
bishop of Milan, now assumed the lordship of the city, and 
extended the power of the Visconti over Genoa and the 
whole of North Italy, with the exception of Piedmont, 

\ erona, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice. The greatness of 
ime t®niily dates from the reign of this masterful prelate. 

He died in 1354, and his heritage was divided between 
three members of his house, Matteo, Bernabo, and Galeazzo. 

In the next j’ear Matteo, being judged incompetent to rule, 
was assassinated by order of his brothers, who made an 
equal petition of their subject cities, — Bernabo residing in 
Milan, Galeazzo in Pavia. Galeazzo was the wealthiest 
and most magnificent Italian of his epoch. He married his 
daughter Violante to our duke of Clarence, and his son Gian 
Galeazzo to a daughter of Bing John of France. When 
p *1 ®on resolved to reunite the domains 

ot the ^ iBconti ; and, with this object in view, he plotted 
and executed the murder of his uncle Bernabo. Gian 
Galeazzo thus became by one stroke the most formidable of 
1 Mian despots. Immured in his castle at Pavia, accumu- 
lating wealth by systematic taxation and methodical 
economy, ^he organized the mercenaiy troops who eagerly 
took service under so good a paymaster: and, by directing 
their operations from his cabinet, he threatened the whole 
ot Italy with conquest. The last scions of the Della Scala 
fami^ stiU reigned in Verona, the last Carraresi in Padua ; 
the Estensi were powerful in Ferrora, the Gonzaghi in 
Mantua. Gian Galeazzo, partly by force and paitly by 
mtn^e, discredited these minor despots, pushed his 
dominion to the very verge of Venice, and, having subjected 
L-ombardy to his sway, proceeded to attack Tuscany. Pisa 
and Peragia were threatened with extinction, and Florence 
dreaded the advance of the Visconti arms, wheu the plague ' 
suddenly cut short his career of treachery and conquest in 
tlie year 1402. Seven years before his death Gian Galeazzo 
bought the title of duke of Milan and count of Pavia from 
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tie ecpsror Weccesises- and tiers is no dadbt tnat he 
tszs airaisg at tie s^rereHgntjr of Italy. Eat no soozer 
T725 is dead tiaa tie esseafel treaknes of an artiSrlal 
5ta:e^ ir3: up Lj camisg and psr^disas policv: witi tie 
aid of hozzhi trvopx digniced hr no dynzstzc fitls^ gr :d 
consolidate bv 




tie pet^ trrants ^iom tie YhzozU hzd uprooted re- 
appeerei T2ie Estend reeorered tielr grasp Ferrarn^ 

and tie Gonzagii npon ilcnt^ Vcnie strssgi^nsd 
ierseif between tie Adrfitle and tie Alps. Florence 
reassnned her Tn^caa hegemony. Other comxannes friiri 
stHi pr^erred tie sliadoTr of independence, like Pemgla 
and Bclogns- began cnce mors to dream of repniliom 
frs^om tinder their om leading families, llesnvTiile 
Gian Galeazzo hnd left tro sons, Giovanni Maris and 
Filippo Maria. Giovanni, a monster of cmeltr and Insn vras 
as^ssdnnted bv some MSsnese nobles in 1412 ; and cov" 
Filippo sat about reinilding his fathers duchy. Herein 
is vras aided by the troops of Facino Cane, who, dying 
oppormneir at this period, left considerscle wealri, a well* 
rmined band cf xncrosnarics^ and a vrEdosr, Esatrzce ci 
Tends- Filippo msnied and then behsaded Beatrice after 
s mock trisi for adultery, having u^ed her money and 
her iiinence in reuniting seven5 subject mdes to fie 
crown c: JlSan. He mbserquently spent a kng. suspicion^ 
secret, and incc^mprehennble career in the attempt to 
piece together Gian Galeaano’s Lombsrd stste. and to 
curry out his schemes of Italian concuesu In this en- 
deavour he met vrith vigorous opponents- Venice and 
Florence, sticug in the strength of their resentful olf- 
gerchis;, ofered a determined resistn 
equal rn ability to Hs father. His 
defestsd its own g?r^g ciechmnSnn him at the point of 
achievement by suggestions of duplicity or terror- In 
the course of Filippo s wars with Florence and Venice the 
greatest generals "of this are were formed — ^Francesco 



employment of vast.-ccmmercial wealth. In 1433 tie 
Albian and the Medici cams to open strife^ Costmo d& 
MedicL the chief cf the opposition, was exiled to Venice, 


popularity-hunting, combined with tie patronage of arts- 
and letters, estabfisLed hfmself as the re^ tut unacknow- 
ledged dictator of the commonwealtL Cosimo alandened 
the policy of his predecesHcm. Instead of opnesing Fran- 
cesco Sfoiza in MSan, is lent him hh presage and in£c- 
ence, foreseeing that ths dynastic future of his own family 
and the p-acif caticn cf Italy m^t be secured by a balance 
of power in which Florence should rank on equal terms 
with MHaa and Isaples. 

Tie republic of Venice diSered essentially from any Vt 
other state in Italy ; and her history was so separate that, 
up to this point, it vrculd have teen needless to ihterrnpt 
tbs narrative by tracing it Venice, however, in the 14tk 
century took her place at last as an Itelfan power on an 
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series of revolutioc^ which cochmed and defned a tjje 
of singdar stabili^. During the eariter days of the re- 
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surviving republics bad no rivals. They fought their duel 
out upon the Bosphorus, off Sardinia, and in the Morea, 
with various success. From the first great encounter, in 
1355, Venice retired well-nigh exhausted, and Genoa was 
so crippled that she placed herself under the protection of 
the Visconti. The second and decisive battle was fought 
upon the Adriatic. The Genoese fleet under Luciano Doria 
defeated the Venetians off Fola in 1379, and sailed without 
opposition to Chioggia, which was stormed and taken. 
Thus the Venetians found themselves blockaded in their 
own lagoons. Meanwhile a fleet was raised for their re- 
lief by Carlo Zeno in the Levant, and the admiral Vittore 
Fisani, who had been imprisoned after the defeat at Fola, 
was released to lead their forlorn hope from the city side. 
The Genoese in their turn were now blockaded in Chioggia, 
and forced by famine to surrender. The losses of men 
and money which the war of Chioggia, as it was called, 
entailed, though they did not immediately depress the 
spirit of the Genoese republic, signed her naval ruin. Dur- 
ing this second struggle to the death with Genoa, the 
Venetians had been also at strife with the Carraresi of 
Fadua and the Scaligers of Verona. In 1406, after the 
extinction of these princely houses they added Verona, 
Vicenza, and Fadua to the territories they claimed on terra 
firma^ Their career of conquest, and their new policy of 
forming Italian alliances and entering into the management 
of Italian affairs, were confirmed by the long dogeship of 
Francesco Foscari (1423-1457), who must rank with Al- 
fonso, Cosimo de’ Medici, Francesco Sforza, and Nicholas 
V., as a joint-founder of confederated Italy. When Con- 
stantinople fell in 1453, the old ties between Venice and 
the Eastern empire were broken, and she now entered on 
a wholly new phase of her history. Banking as one of 
the five Italian powers, she was also destined to defend 
Western Christendom against the encroachments of the 
Turk in Europe. 

By their settlement in Avignon, the popes relinquished 
their protectorate of Italian liberties, and lost their 
o® potentates. Bienzi's revolution in Borne 
(1347-1354), and his establishment of a republic upon a 
fant^tic basis, half classical half feudal, proved the temper 
of the times; while the rise of dynastic families in the 
cities of the church, claiming the title of papal vicars, but 
Mtmg in thmrown interests, weakened the authority of the 
Holy bee. The predatory expeditions of Bertrand du Foiet 
and Bobert of Geneva were as ineffective as the descents 
of the ^perors; and, though the cardinal Albornoz con- 
quered Eomagna and the March in 1364, the legates who 
resided in those districts were not long able to hold them 
against their despofe At last Gregory XL returned to 
Borne; and Urban VI, elected in 1378, put a final end to 
the Avi^omau exile. Still the Great Schism, wHch now 
dBtracted Western Christendom, so enfeebled the papacy, 
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istic movement, then at its height, to place themselves in 
a new relation to Italy. The election of Nicholas V, in 
1447 determined this revolution in the papacy, and opened 
a period of temporal splendour, which ended with the estab- 
I lishment of the popes as sovereigns. Thomas of Sarzana 
was a distinguished humanist. Humbly born, ho had been 
tutor in tbe bouse of the Albizzi, and afterwards librarian 
of the Medici at Florence, w^here ho imbibed tbe politics 
together with the culture of the Eenaissanco. Soon after 
assuming the tiara, he found himself without a rival in the 
church j for the schism ended by Felix V/s resignation in 
1449. Nicholas fixed his residence in Homo, W’^hich he 
began to rebuild and to fortify, determining to render the 
Eternal City once more a capital worthy of its high place 
in Europe. The Romans were flattered; and, though his 
reign was disturbed by republican conspiracy, Nicholas V. 
w^as able before his death in 1455 to secure the modem 
status of the pontiflf as a splendid patron and a W’ealthy 
temporal potentate. 

Italy was now for a brief space independent. The 
humanistic movement had created a common culture, a com- * . 
mon language, and sense of common nationality. The five ' 
great powers, with their satellites— dukes of Savoy and 
Urbino, marquises of Ferrara and Mantua, republics of 
Bologna, Perugia, Siena— were constituted. All political 
institutions tended toward despotism. The Medici became 
yearly more indispensable to Florence, the Bcnlivogli more 
autocratic in Bologna, the Baglioni in Perugia ; and even 
Siena was ruled by tbe Petrucci. But this despotism was 
of a mild type. The princes were Italians ; they shared 
the common enthusiasms of the nation for art, learning, 
literature, and science; they studied how^ to mask their 
tyranny with arts agreeable to the multitude. When Italy 
had reached this point, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks. On all sides it was felt that the Italian alliance 
must be tightened ; and one of the last, best acts of Nicholas 
V. s pontificate was the appeal in 1453 to the five great 
powers in federation. As regards their common opposition 
to the Turk, this appeal led to nothing j but it marked the 
growth of a new Italian consciousness/ 

Between 1453 and 1492 Italy continued to be prosper- 
ous and tranquil. Nearly all wars during this period were 
undertaken either to check the growing power of Venice 
or to further the ambition of the papacy. Having become 
despots, the popes sought to establish their relatives in 
principalities. The word nepotism acquired new signifi^ 
cance m the reigns of Sixtus IV. and Innocent Vllh 
^ough the country was convulsed by no great struggle, 
these forty years witnessed a truly appalling increase of 
l^litical crime. To be a prince was tantamount to being 
the mark of secret conspiracy and assassination. Among 
the most noteworthy examples of such attempts may he 
mentioned the revolt of the barons against Ferdinand I* 
of Naples (1464), the murder of Galeazzo Maria Sforza at 
the plot of the Fazzi to destroy the 
Medici (1478). After Cosimo de* Medicos death in 1464» 

^e presidency of the Florentine republic passed to his sou 
Kero, who left it in 1469 'to his sons Lorenzo and Giuliano. 
Th^e youths assumed the style of princes, and it was 
against their lives that the Pazzi, with the sanction of 
Sixtus IV., aimed their blow. Giuliano was murdered. 
Lorenzo escaped, to tighten his grasp upon the city, which 
now loved him and was proud of him. During the folloVv- 
ing fourteen years of his brilliant career, he made himself 
absolute master of Florence, and so modified her institu- 
tions that the Medici were henceforth necessary to ^the 
state. Apprehending the importance of Italian federation, 
Lorenzo, by bis personal tact and prudent leadership of the 
republic, secured peace and a common intelligence between 
the five powers. His own family was fortified by the 
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marriage of his daughter to a son of Innocent VEH., which 
procured his son Giovanni's elevation to the cardinalate, and 
involved two Medicean papacies and the future dependence 
of Florence upon Some. 

Age of Invasions. 

The year 1492 opened a new age for Italy. In this year 
Lorenzo died, and was succeeded by his son, the vain and 
weak Piero ; France passed beneath the personal control 
of the inexperienced Charles YIIL ; the fall of Granada 
freed Spain from her embarrassments; Columbus dis- 
covered America, destroying the commercial supremacy of 
Venice ; last, but not least, Eoderigo Borgia assumed the 
tiara with the famous title of Alexander YL In this year 
the short-lived federation of the five powers was shaken, 
and Italy was once more drawn into the vortex of European 
aiTairs. The events which led to this disaster may be 
briefly told. After Galeazzo Maria's assassination, his 
crown passed to a boy, Gian Galeazzo, who was in due 
course married to a grand-daughter of Ferdinand L of 
Naples. But the government of Milan remained in the 
hands of this youth's uncle, Lodovico, sumamed II Moro. 
Lodovico resolved to become duke of Milan. The king of 
Naples was his natural enemy, and ho had cause to suspect 
that Piero de* Medici might abandon his alliance. Feeling 
liimself alone, uith no right to the title he was bent on 
seizing, he had recourse to Charles YIIL of France, whom 
he urged to make good his claim to the kingdom of Naples. 
This claim, it may be said in passing, rested on the will 
of King Bend of Anjou. After some hesitation, Charles 
agreed to invade Italy. He crossed the Alps in 1494, 
passed through Lombardy, entered Tuscany, freed Fisa 
from the yoke of Florence, witnessed the expulsion of the 
ilcdici, marched to Naples, and was crowned there ; — all 
this without striking a blow. Meanwhile Lodovico pro- 
cured his nephew's death, and raised a league against the 
French in Lombardy. Charles hurried back from Naples, 
and narrowly escaped destruction at Fomovo in the passes 
of the Apennines. He made good his retreat, however, 
and returned to France in 1495. Little remained to him 
of his light acquisitions ; but he had convulsed Italy by 
this invasion, destroyed her equilibrium, exposed her 
military weakness and political disunion, and revealed her 
wealth to greedy and more powerful nations. 

The princes of the house of Aragon, now represented 
b 3 " Frederick, a son of Ferdinand 1, returned to Naples. 
Florence made herself a republic, adopting a form of con- 
stitution analogous to that of Yenice. At this crisis she 
was ruled by the monk Girolamo Savonarola, who inspired 
the people with a thirst for freedom, preached the necessity 
of reformation, and placed himself in direct antagonism to 
Borne. After a short but eventful career, the influence of 
which was long effective, he lost his hold upon the citizens. 
Alexander YT. procured a mock trial, and his enemies 
burned him upon the Piazza in 1498. In this year Louis 
Xn. succeeded Carles VEIL upon the throne of France. 
As duke of Orleans he had certain claims to Milan through 
his grandmother Yalentina, daughter of Gian Galeazzo, the 
first duke. They were not valid, for the investiture of the 
duchy had been granted only to male heirs. But they 
served as a sufficient pretext, and in 1499 Louis entered and 
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subdued the Milanese. Lodovico escaped to Germany, re- 
turned the next year, was betrayed by his Swiss mercenaries, 
and sent to die at Loches in France. In 1501 Louis made 
the blunder of calling Ferdinand the Catholic to help him 
in the conquest of Naples. By a treaty signed at Granada, 
the French and Spanish kings were to divide the spoil. 
The conquest was easy ; but, when it came to a partition, 
Ferdinand played his ally false. He made himself suprenae 
over the Two Sicilies, which he nowreunited^underja smgle 


evovm. Time years later, unlessoned by this experience, 

Louis signed the treaty of Blois (1504), 4ereby he invited 
Ae emperor Maximilian to aid him in the subjugation of 
^mce. Iso pohey could have been less far-sighted: for 
Charles joint heir to Austria, Burgundy, Castile, and 
.^gon, the future overwhelming ' rival of France, was 
already born. ' 

The stage was now prepared, and aU the actors who I>adcf 
were destined to accomplish the ruin of Italy trod it 
mth their pmies. Spain, J’rance, Germany, with their 
bwiss anxiharies, had been summoned upon various pre- 
texts to partake her provinces. Then, too late, patriots 
like Machiavelli perceived the suicidal self-indulgence of 
the^ past, wMch, by substituting mercenary troops for 
national militias, left the Italians at the absolute discre- 
tion of their neighbours. Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, 
the game was in the hands of French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man invaders. Meanwhile, no scheme for combination 
against common foes arose in the peninsula. Each petty 
potentate strove for his own private advantage in the 
confusion ; and at this epoch the chief gains accrued to the 
papacy. ,^ded by his terrible son, Cesare Borgia, Alexander 
YL chastised the Boman nobles, subdued Eomagna and the 
March, threatened Tuscany, and seemed to be upon the 
point of creating a Central Italian state in favour of his 
progeny, when he died suddenlj^ in 1503. His conquests 
reverted to the Holy See. Julius IL, his bitterest enemy 
^ and powerful successor, continued Alexander’s policy, but 
no longer in the interest of his own relatives. It became 
the nobler ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and 
to reassume the protectorate of the Italian people. With 
this object, he secured Emilia, carried his victorious arms 
against Ferrara, and curbed the tyranny of the Baglioni in 
Perugia. Julius H. played a perilous game ; but the stakes 
were high, and be fancied himself strong enough to guide 
the tempest he evoked. Quarrelling with the Yenetians in ^ 
1508, he combined tbe forces of all Europe by the league 
of Cambray against them ; and, when he had succeeded in 
his first purpose of humbling them even to the dust, he 
turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to expel 
the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards against 
the French. It was with the Swiss that he hoped to effect 
this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incapable of more 
than adding to the alreadj* maddening distractions of the 
people. Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a 
perilous instrument in the hands of those who used them, 
and were hardly less injurious to their friends than to their 
foes. In 1512 the battle of Bavenna between the French 
troops and the allies of Julius,— Spaniards, Yenetians, and 
S^iss —was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a doubtful 
victory dearly with Ms death ; and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Eonco, immediately afterwards 
expelled the French from Lombardy. Yet Julius IL had 
failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged 
one set of foreign masters for ahother, and taught a new 
barbarian race how pleasant were the plains of Italy. As a 
consequence of the battle of Eaveima, the Medici returned 
in 1512 to Florence. 

When Leo X. was elected in 1513, Borne and Florenre 
rejoiced ; but Italy had no repose. Louis XH had lost 
the game, and the Spaniards were triumphant But new 
actors appeared upon the scene, and the same old stiu^Ie 
was resumed with fiercer energy. By the “ 

Marignano in 1515 Francis L, having now succeed^ to 
the throne of France, regained the Milan^^ and broke 
the power of the Swiss, who held it forMcssunnionoSfom, 
the titular duke. Leo for a while relied^ on Fi^cis; for 
the vast power of Charles Y., who suc rewd to the empire 
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in 1519, as in 151 6 he had succeeded to the crowns of Spain ] 
and Lower Italy, threatened the whole of Europe. It was | 
Leo’s nature, however, to he iuconstant. In 1521 he ' 
changed sides, allied himself to Charles, and died after 
hearing that the imperial troops had again expelled the 
French from Slilan. During the next four years the ; 
Franco-Spanish war dragged on in Lombardy until the ! 
decisive battle of Pavia in 1525, when Francis was taken, I 
prisoner, and Italy lay open to the Spanish armies. Mean- 
while Leo X. had been followed by Adrian YL, and 
Adrian by Clement VIL, of the house of Medici, who had 
long ruled Florence. In the reign of this pope Francis 
was released from his prison in Madrid (1526), and 
Clement hoped that he might still be used in the Italian 
interest as a counterpoise to Charles. It is impossible in 
this place to follow the tangled intrigues of tlmt period. 
The year 1527 was signalized by the famous sack of Eome. 
An army of mixed German and Spanish troops, pretending 
to act for the emperor, but which may rather be regarded 
as a vast marauding party, entered Italy under their leader 
Frundsberg. After his death, the Constable de Bourbon 
took command of them ; they marched slowly down, aided 
by the marciuis of Ferrara, and unopposed by the duke of 
Urbino, reached Borne, and took it by assault The 
constable was killed in the first onslaught; Clement was 
imprisoned in the castle of St Angelo ; Borne was abandoned 
to the rage of 30,000 ruffians. As an immediate result of 
this catastrophe, Florence shook off the Medici, and estab- 
lished a republic. But Clement, having made peace with 
the emperor, turned the remnants of the army which had 
sacked Rome against his native city. After a desperate 
resistance, Florence fell in 1530. Alessandro de’ Medici 
was placed there with the title of duke of Civith di Penna ; 
and, on his murder in 1537, Cosimo de’ Medici, of the 
younger branch of the ruling house, was made duke. 
Acting as lieutenant for the Spaniards, he subsequently 
(1555) subdued Siena, and bequeathed to his descendants 
the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

Sjpanish-Aiistnan Ascendenct/. 

Settle- It was high time, after the sack of Eome in 1527, that 

meat of Charles V. should undertake Italian affairs. The country 
was exposed to anarchy, of which this had been the last 
^ and most disgraceful example. The Turks were threatening 
Western Europe, and Luther was infiaming Germany. By 
the treaty of Barcelona in 1529 the pope and emperor made 
terms. By that of Cambray in the same year France 
relinquished Italy to Spain. Charles then entered the port 
of Genoa, and on the 5th of ITovember met Clement v n. 
at Bologna. He there received the imperial crown, and 
summoned the Italian princes for a settlement of all dis- 
puted claims. Francesco Sforza, the last and childless heir 
of the ducal house, was left in ]Milan till his death, which 
happened in 1535. The republic of Venice vsras respected 
in her liberties and Lombard territories. The Este family 
received a confirmation of their duchy of Modena and 
Beggio, and were invested in their fief of Ferrara by the 
pope. The marquisate of Mantua was made a duchy ; and 
Florence was secured, as we have seen, to the Medici 
^ 1 j gainer by this settlement was the papacy, which 

held the most substantial Italian province, together with a 
prestige that raised it far above all rivalry. The rest of 
Italy, however parcelled, henceforth became but a depend- 
ence upon Spain. Charles V., it must be remembered, 
achieved his conquest and confirmed his authority far less as 
emperor than as the heir of Castile and Aragon. A Spanish 
IlfiT and another in Naples, supported by dome 

to mmor princes who followed the policy dictated 

Madrid, were sufficient to preserve die whole 
P u a ID a state of somnolent inglorious servitude. 


From 1530 until 1796, that is, for a period of nearly Foreign 
three centuries, the Italians had no history of their own. domhu. 
Their annals are filled with records of dynastic changes and 
redistributions of territory, consequent upon treaties signed 
by foreign powers, in the settlement of quarrels whiiffi no 
wise concerned the people. Italy only too often became 
the theatre of desolating and distracting vrars. But these 
wars were fought for the most part by alien armies ; the 
points at issue were decided beyond the Alps ; the 
gains accrued to royal families whose names were unpro- 
nounceable by southern tongues. The affairs of Europe 
during the years when Hapsburg and Bourbon fought their 
domestic battles with the blood of noble races may teach 
grave lessons to all thoughtful men of our days, hut none 
bitterer, none fraught with more insulting recollections, 
than to the Italian people, who were haggled over like 
dumb driven cattle in the mart of chaffering kings. "We 
cannot wholly acquit the Italians of their share of blame. 

When they might have won national independence, after 
their warfare with the Swabian emperora, thej’’ let the 
golden opportunity slip. Pampered with commercial pro- 
sperity, eaten to the core with inter-urban rivalries, they 
submitted to despots, renounced the use of arms, and 
offered themselves, in the hour of need, defenceless and 
disunited to the shock of puissant nations. That they had 
created modem civilization for Europe availed them nothing, 

Italy, intellectually first among the peoples, was now poli- 
tically and practicdly last; and nothing to her historian is 
more heart-rending than to watch the gradual extinction’of 
her spirit in this age of slavery. 

In 1634 Alessandro Farnese, who owed his elevation toPontifi* 
his sister Giulia, one of Alexander VI.’s mistresses, took 
the tiara with the title of Paul IIL It was his ambition 
to create a duchy for his family ; and with this object he 
gave Parma and Piacenza to his son Pier Lui^ After 
much wrangling between the French and Spanish parties, 
the duchy was confirmed in 1586 to Ottaviano Famese and 
his son Alessandro, better known as Philip II. ’s general, 

-the prince of Parma. Alessandro’s descendants reigned 
in Parma and Piacenza till the year 1731. Paul IIL’s 
pontificate was further marked by important changes in 
the church, all of which confirmed the spiritual autocracy 
of Borne. In 1540 this pope approved of Loyola’s found- 
ation, and secured the powerful militia of the Jesuit order. 

The Inquisition was established with almost unlimited 
powers in Italy, and the press was placed under its 
jurisdiction. Thus free thought received a check, by which 
not only ecclesiastical but political tyrants knew how to 
profit. Henceforth it was impossible to publish or to utter 
a word which might offend the despots of church or state; 
and the Italians had to amuse their leisure with the polite 
triflings of academics. In 1545 a council was opened at 
Trent for the reformation of church discipline and the 
promulgation of orthodox doctrine. The decrees of this 
council defined Homan Catholicism against the Reformation; 
and, while failing to regenerate morality, they enforced a 
hypocritical observance of public decency. Italy to outer 
view put forth blossoms of hectic and hysterical piety, 
though at the core her clergy and her aristocracy were more 
corrupt than ever. 

In 1556 Philip IL, by the abdication of his 
Charles V., became king of Spain. He already wore the 
crown of the Two Sicilies, and ruled the duchy of Milan. 

In the next year Ferdinand, brother of Charles, was elected 
emperor. The French, meanwhile, had not entirely 
abandoned their claims on Italy. Gian Pietro Ca raffa , 
who was made pope in 1555 with the name of Paul IV., 
endeavoured to revive the ancient papal policy of leaning 
upon France. He encouraged the duke of Guise to under- 
take the conquest of Naples, as Charles of Anjou had been 
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The future hops o£ Italy, however, was growing: in 
imote and hitherto uedected comer. A clause in tl 
eaty of dtsau Caaibresis recognized the right Oi 
Emms uusle Filiberto. duke of Savor, to Piedmont 





_ j - v X. f o » “^octn given to the duke of SavoV; and their’attention 

^ ^ In ..he 10.h centuiy .nt lounders 01 the hou=e of Savoy was etill further concentrated upon Lombard conom--*= 
were mastem over Burgundy and IVcstcm Lombardy, Carlo Emmanuele now attempt the acrniLntiL oi' 
’ ^^tched beyond what is ^w caH^ Savoy t ifontferrat, which was soon to iJLme vacant b^e death 

aad^EorJi. and southward touched the . of Francesco Gonzags, who held it together wiA ifantua. 
Je^^errauean -- In the of toe next two | In order to secure tins territory, he went to war with Philip 

centimes tne fandy divided. It- eluer oranch ruled .vavoy ; HI. of Spain, and aUied himself with Tcnice and the 
and .ne northe.-n shor^ or Lake Geneva. Tbs younger f Grisons to ezpei the Spaniard:, from the Yaltelline. -VVIien 



, . , Hapstmig, SK:king to extend their ‘ in right of M? \rife, the only dattght^r of the last dnhe. 

^aiaiDi in ttie direction of Svntzcrhjid and Provence, j Carlo Emmannsle Tvas novr checimared by France^ as he 
Th^ kttsr proved bnt 21 nei^bonrs to the maiqal-es of had formerly been ly SpdiL The total gair .3 of all hi- 
-^i.ont..erriat and ftaluizo. TThen the first lea^e of tr*e j Etignuons endeavonis amounted to the acquisition of a fevr 
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Swiss formed, the counts of Savoy were vigoroxisly J places on the border^ of 1 
<mren Cack vrithin their northern borders. At the same j 2sot only the Gonaacas. 
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_ES. but several other ancient dncal Emrc- 
families, died out about the date Trhich vre have reached of 
The l&zitimate line of the Estensi ended in 15S7 hj 


muon of t bs tT vo branches of the family in the person of j bastardy been no bar on more than one occasion in the 
Amadeus TXEL Succeeding to the honours of the elder | E=te prsdigree- Urb^n TUX, hovrever, put in a claim to 
Ene in 1391, he jomed Piedmont to Savoy in 1418, and f Ferrara, which, it win be remembered, inui been rtcognizei 
received the title of dnke from the emperor SigismnnX j a papal fief In 1530. Ces'aredX*^ had to content himself 
Daring his lifetime he annexed Salnzzo, took Chiva?so ^ vrith ilodena and Beagio, vrhere his descendants reigned 
from ifontferrat, and laceired Tertrslli from FHippo ilaria | as dates till 179X Under the same pontiff, the Holy See 
Tiscoath Xice had already joined itself to S.ivoy in { absorbed the duchy of Urhlno oii the death of France&'o 
13S5. The duchy of Savoy, checked in its development * ilaria TL, the la^t representative of iloatefehro and 



personages o: ius patrimony o: fct ii'eter. Aleamvoiig spani^t 
day. Having built up the fortunes of his house hy * the suppr&=sIon of the Huguenot- in France, and th^ 
diplomatic abOity in an age of policy and intrigue!, he Catholic poficy of Austria combined to strengthen thur 
aMica^ed in 143^* and vrent into clobtral retirement at j authority a- pontiSk Urban^s predecessor, Paul V., aa- 
Kipaille. Hence he emerged in 1440 to receive the papal vaaced so far a* to extend his spiritual jcrisdiclion ovtr 
tiara from the coimdl of EaseL He took the name of Venice, 'wrhiciL up to the date of hi- election (1605;, had 
Felix V- but resigned in 1449, leaving Xicholas T. sole resisted all encroachments of the Holy hec. Venice ofiered 
pope. When he died in 1451, he bad reigned forsir^-one 1 the single in-tance in Italy of a national churrh. The 
years as count, duke, prior of a hermit convent anti-pope, f republic managed the tithes, and the clergy ackrovrlcdged 
and dean of the Holy Cofiege. The immediate successors no chief above their own p'ltrhirclL Paul % . novr forced 
of Amadeus V ffX undid a great de g ] of his vrork. They ^ the Venetians to admit his e.-^It^ric'^tical tnprcmacy j bu^ 
entered into unprofitable warfare vrith Geneva, Freiburg: j they refused to readmit the Jesuits, v^ho had been expelled 
Bern, ar*d Taud, an d were still further shorn of territory I in 1606- TI:^ if we do not count the piroclamation of 
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James L of England (1604;, was the earliest instance of 
the order’s banishment from a state where it had proved 
disloyal to the commonwealth. 

Decline Vemce rapidly declined throughout the 17th century. 

ofVenice xhe loss of trade consequent upon the closing of Egypt 
and the Levant, together with the discovery of America and 
the sea-route to the Indies, had dried up her chief source 
of wealth. Prolonged warfare with the Ottomans, who' 
forced her to abandon Candia in 1669, as they had robbed 
her of Cyprus in 1570, still further crippled her resources. 
Yet she fcpt the Adriatic free of pirates, notably by sup- 
pressing the sea-robbers called TJscocchi (1601—1617), main- 
tained herself in the Ionian Islands, and in 1684 added one 
more to the series of victorious episodes which render her 
annals so romantic. In that year Francesco Jlorosini, upon 
whose tomb we still may read the title Peloponnesiacus, 
wrested the whole of the Slorea from the Turks. But after 
his death in 1715 the republic relaxed her hold upon his 
conquests. The Venetian nobles abandoned themselves to 
indolence and vice, ilany of them fell into the slough of 
pauperism, and were saved from starvation by public doles, j 
Though the signory still made a brave show upon occasions 
of parade, it was clear that the state was rotten to the core, { 
and sinking into the decrepitude of dotage. The Spanish 
monarchy at the same epoch dwindled with apparently less 
reason. Philip’s Austrian successors reduced it to the rank 
of a secondary European power. This decline of vigour 
was felt, with the customary effects of discord and bad 
government, in Lower Italy. The revolt of Masaniello in 
Naples (1647), followed by rebellions at Palermo and 
Messina, which placed Sicily for a while in the hands of 
Louis XIV. (1676—1678), were symptoms of progressive 
anarchy. The population, ground down by preposterous 
taxes, ill-used as only the subjects of Spaniards, Turks, or 
Bourbons are handled, rose in blind exasperation against 
their oppressors. It is impossible to attach political 
importance to these revolutions: nor did they bring the 
people any apprecmble good. The destinies of Italy were 
decided in the cabinets and on the battlefields of Northern 
Europe. A Bourbon at Versailles, a Hapsburg at Vienna, 
or a thick-lipped Lorrainer, with a stroke of his pen, wrote 
ofi* province against province, regarding not the populations 
who had bled for him or thrown themselves upon his 
mercy. 

Wars of This inglorious and passive chapter of Italian history is 

rowcT- continued to the date of the French Revolution with the 
records of three dynastic wars, the war of the Spanish 
succession, the war of the Polish succession, the war of the 
Austrian succession, followed by three European treaties, 
which brought them respectively to diplomatic terminations. 
Italy, handled and rehandled, settled and resettled, upon 
each of these occasions, changed masters without carin^ or 
knowing what befel the principals in any one of the dis- 
putes. Humiliating to human nature in general as are the 
annals of the 18th century campaigns in Europe, there is 
no pomt of view from which they appear in a light so ' 
tragi-comic as from that afforded by Italian history. The 
system of setting nations by the ears with the view of 
.^ettlmg the quarrels of a few reigning houses was reduced 
to absurdly when the people, as in these cases, came to 
be partitioned and exchanged without the assertion or 
negation of a single pnnciple affecting their interests or 
routing their emotions. 

S? ended the 

claimed the throne . 
rnTn? i Charles, archduke of Austria, 1 

oppo&ed him. dispute was fought out iu Flanders : * 

A^trian ^ ‘‘\"sual, of the French and | 

onrn rJ f f French armies were more than | 

once defeated by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who drove them ' 


out of Italy in 1707. Therefore, in the peace of Utrecht . 
(1713), the services of the house of Savoy had to be duly 
recognized. Vittorio Amedeo 11. received Sicily with the 
title of king. Montferrat and Alessandria were added to 
his -northern provinces, and his state was recognized as 
independent. Charles of Austria, now emperor, took 
Mila n, Mantua, Naples, and Sardinia for his portion of the 
Italian spoil. Philip founded the Bourbon line of Spanish 
kings, renouncing in Italy all that his Hapsburg predeces- 
sors had gained. Discontented with this diminution of 
the Spanish heritage, Philip V. married Elisabetta Farnese, 
heiress to the last duke of Parma, in 1714. He hoped to 
secure this duchy for his son, Don Carlos ; and Elisabetta 
further brought with her a claim to the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany, which would soon become vacant by the death 
of Gian Gastone de’ Medici. After this marriage Philip 
broke the peace of Europe by invading Sardinia, The 
Quadruple Alliance was formed, and the new king of Sicily 
was punished for his supposed adherence to Philip V. by 
the forced exchange of Sicily for the island of Sardinia. 

It was thus that in 1720 the house of Savoy assumed the 
regal title which it bore until the declaration of the Italian 
kingdom in this centmy. Vittorio Amedeo II. ’s reign was 
of great importance in the history of his state. Though a 
despot, as all monarchs were obliged to be at that date, he 
reigned with prudence, probity, and zeal for the welfare of 
his subjects. He took public education out of the hands 
of the Jesuits, which, for the future development of manli- 
ness in his dominions, was a measure of incalculable value. 

The duchy of Savoy in his days became a kingdom, and 
Sardinia, though it seemed a poor exchange for Sicily, was 
a far less perilous possession than the larger and wealthier 
island would have been. In 1730 Vittorio Amedeo abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Carlo Emmanuele HI. Repent- 
ing of this step, he subsequently attempted to regain Torin, 
bat was imprisoned in tbe castle of Rivoli, where he ended 
his days in 1732. 

The war of the Polish succession which now disturbed Polish 
Europe is only important in Italian history because the succes- 
treaty of Vienna in 1738 settled the disputed affairs of the®*®”' 
duchies of Parma and Tuscany. The duke Antonio 
Farnese died in 1731 ; the grand-duke Gian Gastone de’ 
Medici died in 1737. In the duchy of Parma Don Carlos 
had already been proclaimed. But he was now transferred 
to the Two Sicilies, while Francis of Lorraine, the husband 
of Maria Theresa, took Tuscany and Parma. Milan and 
Mantua remained iu the hands of the Austrians. On this 
occasion Carlo Emmanuele acquired Tortona and Novara, 

"Worse complications ensued for the Italians when the Austrian 
emperor Charles VI., father of hlaria Theresa, died in 
1740. The three branches of the Bourbon house, niling 
in France, Spain, and the Sicilies, joined with Prussia, 
Bavaria, and the kingdom of Sardinia to despoil Maria 
Theresa of her heritage. Lombardy was made the seat of 
war; and here the king of Sardinia acted as in some sense 
the arbiter of the situation. After war broke out, he 
changed sides and supported the Hapsburg-Lorraine parly. 

At first, in 1745, the Sardinians were defeated by the 
French and Spanish troops. But Francis of Lorraine, 
elected emperor in that year, sent an army to the king’s 
support, which in 1746 obtained a signal victorj’’ over the 
Bourbons at Piacenza. Carlo Emmanuele now threatened 
Genoa. The Anstrian soldiers alreadj* held the .town. 

But the citizens expelled them, and the republic kept her 
independence. In 1748 the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
which put an end to the war of the Anstrian succession, . 

once more redivided Italy. Parma, Piacenza, and Guas- 
talla were formed into a dnehj’’ for Don Philip, brother of 
Charles III. of the Two Sicilies, and son of Philip V. of 
Spain. Charles TTT . wns confirmed in his Idngdom of the 
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Two Sicilic?. Tte Austrians kept Milan and Tuscany. 
The duchy of Modena was placed under the protection of 
the FrcncL So was Genoa, which in 1755, after Paoli's 
insurrection against the raisgovemment of the republic, 
ceded her old domain of Coi^ica to France. 

Forty- From the date of this settlement until 1792, Italy en- 

fear ^ joyed a period of repose and internal amelioration under 
her numerous paternal despot*?. It became the fashion 
' during these forty-four years of peace to encourage the in- 
dustrial population and to- experimentalize in economical 
reforms. The emperor Francis I. ruled the grand-duchy 
of Tu‘=cany by lieutenants until his death in 17G5, when it 
\vas given, as an independent state, to his third son, Peter 
Leopold. The reign of this duke %vas long remembered as 
a period of internal prosperity, wise legislation, and im* 
portant public enterprise. Leopold, among other useful 
W'orks, drained the Val di Chiana, and restored thoaC fertile 
upland plains to agriculture. In 1790 he succeeded to the 
empire, and left Tuscany- to his son Ferdinand. The king- 
dom of Sanlinia was administcnKl upon similar principles, 
but with less of geniality. Carlo Emmanucle made hU 
will law, and erased the remnants of free institutions from 
his state. At the same time he wisely followed his father's 
policy with regard to education and the church. This is 
perhaps the best that can be said of a king who incarnated 
the stolid ab-olutism of the period. From this date, how- 
ever, we arc able to trace the revival of independent 
thought among the Italians. The European ferment of 
ideas which preceded the French Revolution expressed it- 
self in men like Alfieri, the fierce denouncer of tyrants, 
Beccaria, the philosopher of criminal jurisprudence, Volta, 
the physicist, and numerous political economists of Tus- 
cany. iloved partly by external influences and partly by 
a slow internal reawakening, the people was preparing for 
the efforts of the prc*?cnt century-. The papacy, during 
this period, had to reconsider the question of the Jesuits, 
who made themselves universally odious, not only in Italy, 
but aKo in France and S 2 )ain. In the pontificate of 
Clement XIII. they ruled the Vatican, and almost suc- 
ceeded in embroiling the pope with the concerted Bourbon 
potentates of Europe. His successor, Clement XIV., sup- 
pressed the order altogether by brief of 1773. For the 

Plate VI. divisions of Italy at this time see Plate VL 

Achinentfiif /uflt'j^endeiwe. 

Napo- Tlic malarious tranquillity of Italy beneath her Austrian 

Iconic and Bourbon despots was rudely shaken by the French Re- 
volution. This is not the place to describe Napoleon^s 
campaign of 1796. But the treaty of Campo Formio, 
wliich resettled Italy in 1797, has to be described. Nor- 
thern and Central Italy was redivided into four republics, 
— the Cisalpine, with its capital in Milan ; the Ligurian, 
with Genoa for capital; the Cispadanc, vsith Bologna; the 
Tiberine, with Rome. Venice (where the last doge, Luigi 
Manini, had dissolved the republic of St ^lark amid the 
execrations of the populace in the month of May) was 
flung, together with her territory between the Adige and 
the Adriatic, as a compensation for other lo*?ses, to the 
Austrian empire. In the next year, 1798, Lower Italy 
became the Parthenopaean republic, \rith ITaples for its 
capital Carlo Emmanuele now king of Sardinia, re- 
signed his dominions. Pius VI. fled from Rome, and died 
in France in 1799, The whole of the old order of the 
peninsula was thus destroyed at a blow. Yet the people, 
at first, gained little but an exchange of masters, increased 
taxes, and a participation in the doubtful glories of the 
French republic, \^Ie Bonaparte was absent in Egypt, 
his recent settlement of Italian affairs was upset, and the 
French were everywhere driven out of the peninsula by 
force of arms. He returned, and Marengo (1800) made 


him once more master of Italy. Four years later, havin*^ 
proclaimed hi^elf emperor, he took the Lombard crown 
in St Ambrogio at Milan. Italy now ranked as his km*^- 
dom, and a new settlement of her provinces had to be 
effected. The pope was left in Rome, and Ferdinand in 
Naples. Tuscany was rechristened the kingdom of Etruria, 
and given to the Bourbons. The Ligurian and Cisalpine 
republics were placed under the viceroy Eugene Beau- 
harnais. After Austerlitz, Venice was added to tliis North 
Italian kingdom ; and in 1806 Bonaparte made the Bour- 
bons yield Naples to his brother Joseph. When Joseph 
went in 1808 to Madrid, Joachim Murat succeeded him os 
Idng in NaiJcs. Sicily remained in the hands of Ferdi 
nand. In 1809 Pius VIL was deposed, and sent to 
France, and Rome was declared a part of the French em- 
pire. The gingerbread kingdom of Etruria was aholbhed, 
and Bonaparte's sister, Eliza, wife of a Colonel Bacciocchi, 
was made duchess of Tuscany, with the titles of duchess of 
Lucca and princess of Piombino. Ephemeral as were 
Bonaparte's successive divisions and redivisions of Italy 
into provinces for his generals and relatives, they exercised 
no little influence. From the period of the French rule 
we may date a new sense of nationality among Italians, 
generated by the military service of recruits drawn together 
from all districts in Napoleon's armies, by the temporal^’ 
obliteration of most ancient boundaries, hj the dethrone- 
ment of alien and unloved princes, by the equal adminis- 
tration of one code of laws, and by the spirit of the revolu- 
tion wliicli animated all French institutions. Italy began 
to fed herself a nation, and though it was long before 
Europe suffered licr to win national rights, the demand for 
them, which in our own days became too imperious to be 
resisted, was created in her people at this epoch. 

The congress of Vienna in 1815 took down from the Bestora- 
theatre of Italy all Bonaparte's decorations, and set up the 
old scenery in very nearly the old places. Vittorio 
Emmanuele I. received back his kingdom of Sardinia, with Bourbon 
the addition of Genoa. Venice and Milan were formed princes, 
into the province of Lorabardo-Venezia for Francis IL, em- 
peror of Austria. The old duchy of Parma was given for 
her lifetime to Maria Louisa, who, though the wife of 
Bonaparte, was still an Austrian princess. Upon her death 
it was to be restored to its former Bourbon princes, who 
received in the meanwhile Lucca as an equivalent. The 
Austrian Ferdinand IIL was once again grand-duke of 
Tuscany, with the reversion of Lucca after Maria Louisa's 
decease. Francis, son of the Austrian archduke Ferdinand 
and Beatrice d'Este, became duke of Modena, with the re- 
version of Lunigiana on the same event. ^ Pius VII. ^ got 
back all the states of the church, and on his re-entry into 
Rome restored the Jesuits, who had proved their indispen- 
sability to tyrants. The Bourbon Ferdinand L again joined 
Naples to his crown of Siefly. We have been careful to 
label these Ferdinands and Francises with their respective 
names of Austrian or Bourbon, in order that the partition 
of Italy between the two dynasties, and the large prepon- 
derance of Austrian over Bourbon influence, might be 
apparent. One significant detail has been omitted. The 
congress of Vienna recognized the independent republic of 
iSan^Marino. On the top of a little mountain at the ou^ 
skirts of the Apennines which overlook the sea by EimMi, 
sat Liberty, the queen of a few hundred citizens, surveying 
the muddy ocean of Franco-Spanish, Italo-Teutonic despo- 
tism which drowned Italy through all her length and 

breadth. , . 

The Italian sovereigns, on returning to their respective 
states, proved that exile and the revolutio^ad terronzed 
them into more determined tyranny, civil and 

political reforms which had been instituted at the end of 
the last century were abandoned. The Jesuits were re- 
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stored 5 many suppressed monasteries were re-established ; 

and the mortmain laws were repealed. Elemental^ cdu(»- 
tionwas narrowed in its limits, and thrown into the hands 
of the clergy. Professors suspected of liberal views were 
expelled from the imiversities, and the press was placed 
under the most rigid supervision. All persons' who had 
taken part in the Napoleonic governments, or who were 
known to entertain patriotic opinions, found themselves 
harassed, watched, spied upon, and reported. The cities 
swarmed with police agents and informers. The passport 
system was made more stringent, and men were frequently 
refused even a few days’ leave of absence from their homes. 
The Code Napol6on was withdrawn from those provinces 
which had formed part of the Italian kingdom, while, in 
the papal states, the administration was placed, again in 
the hands of ecclesiastics. 

Au-rtriau This political and spiritual rei^ of terror, which had 
prepon- for its object the crushing of Italian liberalism, was sanc- 
dewnce. ^joned and supported by Austria, Each petty potentate 
bound himself to receive orders from Vienna, and, in 
return for this obedience, the emperor guaranteed him^ in 
the possession of his throne. The Lomhardo-Venetian 
kingdom, powerfully defended and connected with Austria 
by land and sea, became one huge fortress, garrisoned with 
armed men, in perpetual menace of the country. Under 
these conditions the Italians were half maddened, and 
thousands of otherwise quiet citizens, either in the hope 
of findmg redress and protection, or only from a feeling of 
revenge, joined secret revolutionary societies ; for it must 
not be supposed that the revolution had left the Italians 
as passive as it found them. A new spirit was astir, which 
was not likely to be checked by the arrangements of the 
European congress — the spirit of national independence. 
During the convulsions caused by Napoleon’s conquest of 
Italy, the allied powers had themselves fostered this spirit, 
in order to oppose French rule. The Austrians, the 
English, and Murat, in turn, had publicly invited the 
Italians to fight for their national independence. And now 
the people, who relied upon these proclamations and 
expected the fulfilment of so many promises, foimd them- 
selves by the consent of Europe delivered over, tied and 
gagged, to a foreign oppressor. To take but one example ; 
Ferdinand, when he quitted Naples in May 1815, addressed 
a proclamation to his subjects, solemnly engaging to respect 
the laws that should in his absence be decreed by a consti- 
tution. In June he pledged himself at Vienna to introduce 
into his kingdom no institutions irreconcilable with those 
which Austria might establish in her own dependencies. 
Accordingly in 1816 he put an end to the Sicilian consti- 
tution of 1812. 

Tyranny was met by conspiracy ; and in a short while, 


Rcvoltt- 


tionaiy the Carbonari societies, with Sanfedisti and many other 
stragg es. revolutionary associations, had extended their organiza- 
tion through the length and breadth of the peninsula. 
The discontent of the Italians smouldered for five years j 
but in 1820 it broke into open flame. On the 1st of 
January in that year the Spaniards proclaimed their con- 
stitution of the Cortes, which was modelled on the type 
furnished by the earlier French Eevolntion, Moved by this 
example, the royal army mutinied at Naples in July, and 
a few days afterwards Palermo rushed to arms. Ferdinand 
was so surprised by the sudden outbreak of this revolt that 
he hastily granted the constitution, named his son Francis 
Wear-general of his kingdom, and betook himself to Austria. 
The Austrians marched 80,000 men into Lombardy, and 
Gr^t Britain and France sent their fleets down to the Bay 
of Laples. At a congress held in the spring of 1821 at 
baybach, the allied powers authorized Austria to (crush 
the TC-rolution in Lower Italy. Austrian troops entered 
jNapiDson the 23d of March ; and, when Ferdinand followed 
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them, he had nothing to do\^_,^ ' 
mock trials, on his insurgent 
While these events were tai 
insurrection broke out in Picdl’^ 
constitution was proclaimed. The 
by the congress of Laybacli, and re' 
cessions. Therefore, on the 13tli ol 
and in the absence of his brother an’ 
his distant cousin, Carlo Alberto, princ^ 
appointed regent Carlo Alberto represe 
the reigning house which had been 6eparateU^~|~ 
centuries from the throne. Educated, during^ 
occupation, more like a private citizen than like a!^ 
he grew up with liberal inclinations, and there is no d 
that his concessions to the insurrectionists in Piedmoni 
this moment were actuated by sympathy rather than 
any vulgar desire to gain power. When, however, Carli 
Felice returned and declared that his brother’s abdication' 
had been forced and therefore illegal, Carlo Alberto’.s sense 
of loyalty to the dynasty overcame his liberal, instincts. 
He submitted to the new king’s antbority, and the ol? 

gime was re-established in Piedmont on as absolute u 
basis as before. 

These movements were folloived by state trials and 
executions, and the terrorism of the tyrannies augmented. 
Silvio Pellico, at the dose of an inefBcient disturbance at 
Milan, was sent to life-imprisonment at Spielberg. In the 
papal states Leo XII. adopted a coercive policy still more 
grinding and humiliating. For nine years the despots 
and the conspirators confronted each other, until the July 
revolution of Paris in 1830 gave new hope and energy to 
the latter. On this occasion the conflagration burst out at 
Modena, where the duke Francesco IV. had hcen for some 
time past in secret negotiation with the patriotic party 
headed by Giro Menotti. It appears that the secret object 
of this autocrat was to employ the revolution against his 
neighbours, and to make himself sovereign of Upper Italy 
by the help of the conspirators. But when the revolution 
declared itself, and spread to Parma, Bologna, and the 
Eomagna, Francesco turned upon liis friend Jlcnotti, and 
succeeded in putting him to death. It took hut little time 
or trouble to check this revolt, which was luisupported 
by armed force. Austrian troops moved into Emilia and 
Eomagna, restored the old order, and marched on to Home, 
which they occupied. Louis Pliilippe, now Idng of the 
French, being jealous of the Austrians at Some, occupied 
Ancona for the French in 1832 ; hut the cause of Italian 
liberty received no support from the bourgeois king, who 
strove to keep on good terms with established authorities. 

From 1831 until 1846 Italy remained discontentedly n 
and uneasily tranquil. The infamous misgovemment of 
Home and Naples continued ; and in Lower Italy numerous 
petty insurrections, caused by the misery of the people, and 
the cholera which raged in 1837, were easily suppressed. 
Yet it was clear to all competent observers that this state 
of things could not last. The Italian sovereigns were 
seated over a volcano, which vibrated to the least stir in 
its neighbour, France, and which was slowly accnmulating 
explosive material Among the most powerful instruments 
now invented by the party of independence must be 
reckoned the scientific congress. This body, ostensibly 
formed for the study of science, assembled every year in 
some Italian city. Its meetings really served to propagate 
liberal opinions and to establish relations between the 
patriots of difierent districts. Meanwhile the great men 
who were destined to achieve the future union of Italy 
had appeared upon the stage, and were busy through this 
period with their pen and voice, Giuseppe Mazzini, bom 
in 1808 at Genoa, made himself the recognized head of a 
, party called bj- the name of Young Italy. It, was his aim 
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to organise the forces of the revolution, and to e^tahli'^h 
the one and indivisible republic in Europa Tliough lie 
<»trove in the of Italy, his fclieme for the regenenition j 
bociety far exceeded the limit*? of tint countiy*. He 
tleclarcd vrar upon C'^tablislicd order in it5 ancient fonns 
all over tbc trorld, and willing to U'^c conspiracy, if 
not a'*=sissiivition, in onlcr to acliit.ve liis ends. Thus, 
though the spirit infused into tlie Ilaliin- by Jlossini’s 
-plendid iloqmncc aroused the people ton of ihcir 
high de tinio'^ and datr.-, thoiu'b In* uas the fir^t to believe 
firmly tint Italy c^nld and v.nuM be one free intion, vet 
tlie he panctimed for **:curing this a-nlt, and the 

policy which v\a-. in 'pirable from bK opitaon-, proved 
oVtncles to of pnetiui! and loh r vitwh. 

Ft was the ini-fortunf of It nt thi- epodi tint *!he Ir.d 
not only to fight for intis'll :nbr(\ Im abo to dcude 
the fonzz of f:ovtmnrnt which the t ■^tirrn shonld chet 
when it v. c m ‘itul d All ri.!ht thinking and pdriolic 
luni agreed in th**.r d* -jre to in l^c c uintry from fortign 
rule, and to r-tabU-h t it ^ lf<i>v onim* til. But ^honld 
they aim at n n public or constitutional nionarchv ? 
Should they bj 'itisfi* i v i;?i th' In gemony of Pi** hnont ? 
Should tht-v s*tt.mpt .• ci/’ fr icr thoL and if t \ liow ehoidd 
the papac}"(ah- nub. i.^'d Mrndl the pLltv .^ovcixigns bj 
r.gtn! d utly It dnn to hohl th^ir throne ’.I 

Tnc e and in'^ny f»lh-r hvp >*Ulici! probltin'' distract. d 
t!/‘ Italnn p/rjd. It w.. hup-* ibh for tlein, iu the 
cirr'i.m‘'tauc. to ftnu tin jiation nud tlnn to decide 
upm U-t covinimcutt tor the. nvtl^d^ fol>^- cmplojtd in 
fig^’ting for ir 1 p nd * ^l•(•'dv im]di' 1 ^ome political 
pnnc5p''\ Ma-nnr. iP'^uipiUtion of conspincy, for 
ins*jt»co, vra^ rt-vohitio^ary and republ ica ri ; while fln*se 
who adhere ! l ) nindilutional order, :nd rtli*d up>n tLc 
uf rb buoT'.t, hul virluiUy vyl.d for Sardinian hfge- 
The w iidmou'vd. ire fur iiMlrp,ndcncc txbiMl in 
.1 v.icri'' cud ncliulotit condition. It n* * hd to hecordcn^jal 

into vr»rk*ibl^ liyjKith*. t't; bit thi*^ proc*' s could not 1^ 
carrl Vi fui v ?b<»”t lla growth of b ct^ puihuis to common 
act'n^i. . . 

Ine furty of Vcni.c Italy, championf'd by Maxrmi, wa*? 
the fint to dcinch it If, rnd t»mtrol the bhndlv 
working force*? of the Cxth reri movenunt by a Fettled 
plan of action. It wa-> tin* progmmm^ of Young^ Italy to 
establish a republic by the aid of volunteer recruited from 
all parts of the pLiiinMilo. AMicn Carlo Alberto came to 
the throne, ^laryini nddra '*cd him a lette r, as equal unto 
equal, calling upon the king to def}* Austria and rely upon 
God and the jK.oplc. Becau-»c Carlo Alhcrlo (who, in spile 
of hi*? fervent patriotism and genuine liberality of fcoul, 
TO*' a man of mixed opinions, pcnqmiou^ in his Fen‘'C of 
constitutional obligation, rnclanchol}' by temppramcnl, and 
fiuperstitiou=ly fLligiou**), fouufi himFclf unwilling or xmablo 
to take thi*» Ftep, the ^rarriuiiiti denounced him as almitor 
to 1821 and a retrogressive autocrat. In his exile at 
Genera, ifarrini now organised an armed attempt on 
Savoy, ife collected a few Jmndred refugees of all nation®, 
and cross»'d the frontier in 1833. But this feeble attack 
produced no rC'Ult beyond convincing Carlo Alberto that 
be could not tni&t the republicans. Subsequent attempte 
on the king s life roused a new Fcnse of lo 3 Txlty InJPicdmont, 
and defined a counter-body of opinion to JlarjciniV The 
patriots of a more practical typo, who may be called 
moderate liberals began, in one form or another, to am 
at achieving the independence of Italy constitutionally by 
the help of the Sardinian kingdom. lYIiat rank Saminia 
would take in the new Italy remained an 
Tlic publication of Vincenzo Giobcrli’s treatwe, 
morilee civile degli lialiani, in mS, considerably nid^ 
tbe crovrtli of definite opinion. His uto^a was a con- 
federaUon of Italian powers, under the spintual presiden j 


of the papacy, and with the army of Piedmont for sword 
and ®hiel(L This book had an immense success. It made 
timid tliinfccrb feel that the}- could join the liberals without 
facrifidng their religious or constitutional opinions. At 
the eaine date Ce-^are Balbos tSp^ranz^ d Italia exercised 
a .somewhat similar influence, through its sound and unsub 
versive principle®. In its pages Balbo made one shrewd 
guc>s, that the Eastern Question would decide Italian 
independence, Jla^dino dxVzegho, who also was a Pied- 
montese; the poet Giusti, the Baron IticasoU, and the 
jrarche-c Gino Cnpponi in Tuscany; together with 
Alessandro Manroni at Milan, and many other writers 
scattered through the provinces of Italy, gave their weight 
to till' formation of this moderate liberal party. These 
men united in cemdemning the extreme democracy of the 
3Imini*-ti, and did not believe that Italy could be regene- 
rated by merclj' manipulating the insurrectionaty force of 
the rcvolutioiL On political and religious questions they 
were much divided in detail, suffering in this respect from 
the weakne®'^ inherent in liberalism. Yet we are already 
ju'-lificd in rcganling this partv* as a sufficient counterpoise 
to the republicans ; and the man who was destined to give 
it coherence, and to win the great prize of Italian indepen- 
df'nce b}- consolidating and working out its principle^ in 
practice, was already there. The count Camillo Benso di 
Cavour had been born in 1810, two y^ears later than 
Mazrini. Tie had not vet entered upon his minbterial 
carter, but was writing articles for the Jlisoi ffimento^ 
wltich at Turin oppo*-cd the Mazzini^tic journal Cwicwdia, 
and w a-s devoting Iiim«tlf to political and economical studies. 
It i'> impo sibic to .«-pcak of Mazzini and Cavour without 
rcmcnibering the thirrl great regenerator of Italy, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. At this date he was in exile; but a few years 
later he returned, and began his career of popular deliverance 
in I»nibardv. IMazrini, the prophet, Garibaldi, the knight- 
errant, and Cavour, the statesman, of Italian independence, 
were all natives of tbc kingdom of Sardinia. But their 
Fcvcral po-'ilion^ in it were fo different as to account lu no 
‘'Riall measure for the very divergent parts they played in 
the coming drama. Slazzini was a native of Genoa, which 
ill tolerated the enforced rule of Turin. Ganbaldi came 
from Nice, and was a child of the people. Cavour w^ 
bom in the midst of that stiff arMocratical soci^y of old 
Bicdmont which has been described so vividly by D Azegho 

in his RirorJi. The Piedmontese nobles had the virtues 

and the defects of Englfeb country in the last 

ccnltiry. Loj^al. truthful, brave, hard-headed, tough in 
rcshtancc, ob<5tiiiately prejudiced, they made 
«oldicr«, and were devoted servants of the crouTi- 
orct they liid ^ncath their stolid extenor greater pohtical 
capacity than more genial and brilliant in^bitants of 
^uthem and Central Italy, Cavonr came of this race, 
Sd understood it. But he was a man of exceptiona 
nmli^Y He had the genius of statesmanship, a practicd 
Sc^f what could be done, combined with rare derfen^ 
in doino- if, fine diplomatic and parliamentaiy tact, and 
nohlocouragein the hour of need. Without the enft^iasm^ 
amounting to the passion of a new religion, which 
i^lhcd, without Garibaldi's brilliant achievement^ and 
the^idolatiy excited by this pure-hearted hero in the 
of all who fought with him and felt his sacred fire, 
h li tirdoubfthat Cavour would not have foimd the 
SeS of IJm-ted Italy possible. But if C®voi^" 

been there to win the confidence w thfbody of 

of Europe, if he had not been recognized by the body ot 

the notion as a man whose work l^ve 

was just in all emergencies, Jlazzims rPiTibaldi’s 

to waste in questionable insurrectione and^nbal^s 

Ss of anus mi^thave addedbut wo 

history of unproductive patriotism. While therefore, wo 
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; men in 1 Italian aUiance. This roused republican hostility. His 


ignore their differences and disputes it is ^avourwnom — — Jirdisguise to Gaeta, where he was re- 

must honour with the title of the Maker of Unit y. , Werdinatid whom not long since he had de- 

.lim-fission. which was necessary in order to ceived by i'eruinana, wnom uut & 


theyearl846. reached its climax in so irritated that the moderate liberal 

SecL °and PhJ IX. 'w2 eSed^S his stead. It seemed party had to yield to the ultra-radicals ; 

« ftou=Iiani>»ot gold hod downed; for fte greatet of F*r^.O'Komo w^ deoto^ 


a began to After opening parliament in Jnnnary with n deolamtion 

fom a constitution tS Neo-Guemfschool of Gioberti that he intended to prosecute the war a^inst Austria, he 
believed that their master’s utopia was about to be realized, escaped in Febni^ry on the Engbsh war-steamer J^ulldo^ 
^"“iriSjoyanddUns^^^^^^^^ The pope’s to Gaeta. 4 provisiond govern^ 


LcUCCa aecu ana xiia uumam >yuo juxxicvt W ^ — X-- O-- - * -ixt-l ti ii-v.— : 

Austria and Haples declared that their states needed no who led the moderate liberals, and Hattazzi, who 

reforms. On the 2d of January 1848 a liberal demon- headed the democratic party. The Florentine were not at 
stration at Milan served the Austrians for pretext to bottom out of sympathy with their duke. Therefore they 
massacre defenceless persons in the streets. These rejected Mazzini’s overtures, and recalled Leopold upon the 
Milanese victims were haded as martyrs all over Italy, understanding that he would respect their free institutions, 
and funeral ceremonies, partaking of the same patriotic Still at Gaeta, the grand-duke mistnisted these advances, 
character as the rejoicings of the previous year, kept up the begged for Austrian troops, and, when they had arnve^ re- 
popular a«ntation. On the 12th of January Palermo rose entered Tuscany and suppressed the constitution, touch 
Lainst King Ferdinand K, and Naples foUowed her acts of perfidy as these, repeatedly committed by all the 
example on the 27th, The king was forced in Februaiy petty sovereigns of Italy with the exception of the house or 
to grant the constitution of 1812, to which his subjects Savoy, forced the people to abandon the theory of federa- 
were so ardently attached. ' tion under existing governments, and to look for their 


Eevolu- 

tioaof 

1848. 


While Italy was thus engaged in making terms with her salvation to Piedmont. ^ ^ ^ c 'a 

own sovereigns, the French revolution broke out Louis This growing confidence in the Sardinian monarchy was S ^ ^ 
Philippe fled to England, and the republic was declared, not shaken by the disastrous campaign of March 1849, 

Tills altered affairs in Italy, and threw a temporary power which baptized the cause of Italian independence with the jtjjian 
into the hands of the Mazzinisti. Sicily pronounced her- best blood of Piedmont, gave it a royal martyr, and pledged jicge- 
self independent of the Bourbons, and called the duke of the dynasty of Savoy to a progressive policy from which it mony. 
Genoa to the throna In Naples, the moderate liberal never afterwards for a single moment deviated. Pu«?lied 
government, of which Poerio had been a member, yielded by the ultra-radicals, and burning with the purest zeal to 
to a more radical administration. The patriots and the liberate Italy, Carlo Alberto took the field again in March 
king^s troops came to blows, ending in Ferdinand^s victory 1849 against the Austrians. On the 24th, after some pre- 
and the remodelling of the constitution. Lombardy rose liminary movements, proving a want of good generalship 
in insurrection. The Austrians were expelled from Milan, and discipline in the Piedmontese army, Badetzky obtained 
and the governor of Venice capitulated. Provisional re- a complete victory at Novara. The king of Sardinia abdi- 
publican governments were formed, at Milan under the cated on the field, in favour of his son, the duke of Sayo;^ 
presidency of Casati, at Venice under that of Daniele Vittorio Emmanuele II. Carlo Alberto, who had Uved 
Manin. Impelled by the overwhelming enthusiasm which through times so troublous and perplexing, who had ex- 


prevailed in Upper Italy, Carlo Alberto declared war posed himself to misunderstanding and misinterpretation, 
on Austria in March. On the 8th of April he pushed but in whom the devotion to Italy had become a rdigion, 
his troops beyond the Mincio ; while Piacenza, Parma, now took refuge at Oporto, where he died, broken-hearted, 
Modena, and the tombardo-V enetian kingdom voted their after a few months of illness. The pathos of this deatli 
union to Sardinia by universal suffrage. But the Austrian checked the snarling of discordant parties ; and, when the 
general, Badetzky, though he lost a battle at Goito, and king’s body was brought home to be buried on the heights 
was forced to witness the capitulation of Peschierain May, of the Superga, the heart of Italy recognized his worth, 
had not given up the game. The pope’s troops were es- Carlo Alberto, though still anathematized by the republican 
tablished at Vicenza to support the Sardinians. These faction, became the saint of Italj". Hundreds of pilgnms 
Badetzky compelled to surrender in June ; he then flocked to his tomb. The loyalty of his subjects redouble^' 
attacked Carlo Alberto’s army, who were engaged in the and it was felt that, by serving Italy, they would glorify 
investment of Mantua. A complete victory upon the 25th his memory. More than ever, by the disasters of Nowm/ 
of July at Custozza enabled Badetzky to re-enter Milan, were the dynasty and aristocracy and people of Sardima 
Carlo Alberto had to retire beyond the Ticino and to beg pledged to that national policy which Carlo Alberto’s son 
for an armistice. News of this Austrian victory reached triumphantly accomplished. In the cottage homes of 
Naples, and gave Ferdinand the heart to quell the Sicilian mont and Lombardy travellers may still behold the old 
revolt. On the SOfh August Messina was bombarded, and king’s agony depicted side by side with the portraits of 
such atrocities were perpetrated in the miserable city that Cavour and Garibaldi and Vittorio Emmanuele. 
the admirals of the French and English fleets had to intei> The intrigues of which Gaeta had been a centre provoked 
fere and extort an armistice from the conquerors. In the a crusade of the Catholic powers against republican and 
meanwhile, affairs had begun to change in Borne. The anti-papal Borne. A French expedition, under Genenu 
pop^ frightened at the revolution which had already out- Oudinot, landed at Civita Vecchia on the 25th of April, and 
run his control, pronounced against the Austrian war and on the 29th reached the walls of the city. The Neapolitan 
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army took up a position at the base of the Alban hills. 
Spaniards arrived at Fiumicino, and Austrians entered the 
Legations. The French professed to come as friends • but 
the triumvirs of the Boman reimblic refused them entrance, 
and General Oudinot established his camp on the Jani- 
culan. Garibaldi/ who was guarding the frontier of the 
Abruzri, returned and defeated the Neapolitans at Palestrina 
on the 11th of ilay. Still his assistance did not suffice to 
avert the French attack, and on July 2, after a siege of 
four weeks, 'the cily capitulated. Mazzini and Garibaldi 
made good their escape. The French troo])s entered and 
held Rome for the pope. It was not until April 1850, 
however, that Pius IX. ventured to return. When he ar- 
rived in his capital, he began the reactionary^ reign, sup- 
ported by his French garrison and Jesuit advisers, which 
only ended with the semi-forcible entry of the Italians in 1 
1870. 

With the fall of Romo the hopes of the revolutionary 
party ended. Austrian troops replaced their ducal puppets 
in Parma, llodcna, and Thscany._ King Ferdinand, rightly 
' now named Bomba, teirorizcd bis subjects into silence by 
the aid of Swiss mercenaries, artillery, and dungeons too 
loathsome to be described. Only Venice still held out/ 
blockaded in the Adriatic and bombarded from the land* 
tlirougli all the horrors of famine^ conflagration, and 
cholera, until the month of August, Few episodes in 
the history of that noble city are more glorious than this 
last desperate and patient struggle ; and few names upon 
her muster-roll of heroes are equally illustrious with that 
of the lion-hearted and blameless Danicle Hanin. 

In the disastrous year 1849 it seemed as ihou^ the 
f fate of Italy was scaled. The republicans had done their 
“ best and failed at Milan, Rome, and Venice. The power 
of Piedmont was broken at Novara. And yet we have 
good cause to say that the miseries of this epoch wrought 
the future salvation of the race. The former vain trust 
in the Italian sentiment of petty' courts, the Neo-6uelfic 
mj'sticism of Giobertrs party, the utopian confidence in 
papal liberalism, tho vague schemes of confedemtion which 
had assumed many'-visionary forms, were all dissipated for 
ever. To rightly thinking men it became clear that the 
regeneration of Italy must be entrusted^ to Piedmont, 
When Vittorio Bmmanucle entered Turin in silence after 
Novara, with a demoralized army and a ruined exchequer, 
the spirit of his people was cast down, but not extin- 
guished. They had assumed responsibility, and were not 
going to abandon it. “ The house of Savoy cannot retreat * 
became the watchword of the throne. D^Azeglio’s I^ous 
TCcoviTneticcroiiB expressed the determination of the ruling 
classes. It is true that at this crisis they' had to combat 
the hostility and bitter jealousy of the republicans. Maz- 
^infs party stirred up Genoa to revolution, and La 
Marmora received the ignoble task of restoring that intract- 
able city to a sense of duty. “ Better Italy enslaved than 
delivered over to the son of the traitor Carlo Alberto,^ 
exclaimed the prophet of democracy', whom no leverses 
could persuade that in such politics as those of Italy the 
half is better than the whole. But Mazzini was no longer 
a power of the first magnitude. The work which he had 
done for Italy was solid and abiding. Still he had failed 
to carry the bulk of the nation with him. Men of more 
sober aspirations saw that to aim at national independrace 
and European reconstruction at one leap was utopian. 
Italy must first be made; and the only power capable of 
calling her into existence was Piedmont, still free and 
nnissmit among a crowd of feeble and anarchical despot 
ferns. The experience of 49 proved that the armies of 
Piedmont, in the hour of need, could rely on volunteers 
of pith and nerve, in cities so dmvntrodden even ns were 
Rome and Venice ; for it must not be forgotten that the 


republicans who sustained both sieges were members of the 
bourgeoisie and proletariate. This consolidation of opinion 
after the events of 1849 was proved by Gioberti’s recan- 
tation of his earlier mysticism. In 1851 he published a 
new treatise the Rinnovammio^ which distinctly indicated 
Piedmont as the substantial basis of Italian independence. 
Daniele Manin, now an exile in Paris, declared his adhesion 
to the same doctrine. The constitutional party was 
further strengthened by the adhesion of the leading repub- 
licans, Fallaricino and La Farina; and in 1857 the main 
point of unanamit}' was secured by the formation of the 
Sodetlt FazionaU^ which kept sectarian jealousies in the 
background. Garibaldi, at this time less republican than 
he afterwards became, was himself a president of this 
political association. Henceforward the genuine Mazzinfeti 
formed a permanent minority. They could do little more 
than to impede without perplexing or baffling the policy 
of the Piedmontese statesmen, who felt themselves to be 
i supported by the instincts of the race at large. 

■^’^ittorio Emmanuele began his reigu with Massimo 
I d^Azcglio for minister. * He steadily refused all Austrian 
advances, though enforced by his own wife and mother, both 
of whom were Austrian archduchesses. The house of 
iSavoyhad pledged itself to Italy, and the house had never 
broken faith. The first cares of the new ministry were de- 
voted to internal reforms, to the organization of the army 
by La [Marmora, and to financial measures. In 1850 they 
passed the so-called Siccardi law, which abolished ecclesi- 
usticid courts. This was followed by a law of civil 
marriage; and in 1854 the ecclesiastical reforms were 
completed by Rattazzi’s bill for restricting religious corpo- 
rations and placing church property under state control. 
The necessity of these measures is demonstrated by the 
fact that the little kingdom of Sardinia counted 41 
bishops, 1417 canonries, about 18,000 persons vowed to a 
monastic life, and one ecclesiastic to every 214 inhabitants. 
Their importance will be understood when we^ reflect that 
these laws were extended to Italy after the union. 

Meanwhile Cavour had joined the government in 18o0, 
as minister of commerce. Not leMt among his 
qualities was a thorough understanding of parliamentary 
tactics; and, though his first attempts at public speaking 
were unsuccessful, he soon remedied this drfect Mastery 
of facts and moral force gave weight to his eloquence far 
above rhetoric. Meanwhile his study of Enghsh 
and admiration for men Hke Pitt and Peel, developed what 
in him was an innate instinct for parhamentaiy leadership. 
This sound sense of the conditions of representative govern- 
ment induced him to form a coalition with the 

leader of the democrats, in 1852, D’Aze^io and the king 
were frightened by so bold a step. But Cavouris prepon- 
Jeraucefu the chambers was irresistible; aud lu November' 
1853 he superseded D’Azeglio as prime minister. From 
this date the fortunes of Italy were in his hands, and 
Svour became one of the foremost men in Europe. It 
’ iZls his advice that the Sardinian ‘wops ™der General 
La ^fMmora took part with France and England m Je 
Crimean war, where they distinguished themselves m the 
battle of the Tchernaya. The nation by this step secured 
powerful allies, forced itself upon the 
and accustomed its army to service on a S'®"? 
the congress of Paris in 1856 Cavour ^presented Sardmw, 
and laid the grievances of Italy before the allied p • 
Both France and England remonstrated, but vainly, wi 

perdinand IL for his misgovernment. -PrsiTire and 

• Cavour had travelled both in England and J 

bad observed that, though the English 
Italv and were horrified by what they heard of 
Srocities, he was not likely to get more 
and nin-interference from Great Britaim Yet he couia 
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isot ViVtrl: Italian indepondcnce ■without the help of one of 
the crrcAt powers against Austria. He therefore detenuiued 
tj rel)* on Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who had expressed 
his willingness to afford substantial assistance at the proper 
moment. Between the years 1856 and 1859 it was 
Cavour’s one endeav(>ur to maintain the French emperor 
in this resolve, and at the same time to drive the Austrians 
isjto a .'5easonablc declaration of war. 

Tlie .‘situation was delicate and dangerous in the extreme ; 
atjd in January 1858 the minister’s combinations were 
'ierioudy imperilled by Felice Orsini’s attempt on Napoleon’s 
life. It was only by passing a liill which defined the crime 
of political assassination that he regained the emperor’s 
confidence. Later in the year, Cavour met Nai)oleon at 
Plondiiercs, where the preliminaries to a Franco-Italian 
alliance for war against Austria wei’C settled, 
bonil' ltd The cabinet of Vienna, harassed by repeated memorials 
^ on the .subject of their tyranny in Lombardy, complained 
iVk" ‘ F.urope that Piedmont was a standing menace to Italian 
peace, withdrew its minister from ’Purin, and demanded the 
disarmament of the Sardinian kingdom. Louis Napoleon 
fiovv ijrepared himself for war. On tlie 1st of Januaiy 
1859 Villorin Emmanuelc opened parliament with a 
i peech which declared the coining struggle ; “ IVe aro not 
inccnsible to the cry of .suficring that rises to us from so 
many parts of Italy.” The words Gmh di dolore were 
under.itooil to be the watchword of the war. In the early 
Slimmer of 1 859 the French cro.sscd the Alps. Tiic puppets 
of Parma, 'ruscany, and Jlodena fled, as usual, before the 
giifhering storm, — this time never to rctuni. The battles of 
Jrngenta (June 4) and Solforino (June 21) opened Lombardy 
to tlic French and Sardinian trooiis, a.s far as the Quadri- 
lutiMiilof fovlrcssc'i protecting Venice. There Louis Napoleon 
iJivathed hi** .sword. Ho met the emperor Francis Joseph 
at Villa Fnmca, and, without consulting his allies, am-ecd 
to nil aiini^iticc. At Plombitrcs lie had declared that ho 
meant t.. free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. But 
iimv J)c agreed upon the Miiicio as the future boundary' 
b'twe'm Sardinia and Austria. Venice was not to be 
liberated, ’rcrriblc was tlie disappointment of the Pied- 
montc'-o, who had made vast sacrifices for this campaimi 
.and wild fell that thoir king had been insulted. Yet 
Loiih Napoleon was iiiKipablc of more. He knew himself 

jV* Jip had good reason to be certain 

that. 11 he uusiied Austria too fur. Pnis.sin would tnko nn 


j volunteers, the famous "Millc, each’ of whom became for 
I Italy a hero. Cavour knew of the expedition and secretly 
I favoured it, though ho openly expressed tb6 regret of the 
’ Sardinian Governmout to Europe. It was his policy to 
j wait and see what happened, trusting that the gain of the 
' venture would accrue to the new kingdom. Garibaldi 
landed at Marsala, and proclaimed himself dictator in the 
name of Vittorio Emuianuelo, king of Italy. The conquest 
of Sicily was the matter of a few days. In August the 
general crossed to Spartivento, defeated the royal army, 
drove Francis IP. to Gaeta, and entered Naples on the 7tU 
of September. There Mazzini joined him, and the diffi- 
culties of the situation began to disclose thcmsolvcs. 
Garibaldi had no capacity for administration ; yet he was 
unwilling to resign his dictatorship. He had proclaimed 
Vittorio Emmanucle ; yet he lent an car to the republicans, 
who hated Piedmont. Jlorcover, he hardly concealed his ' 
intention of marching on Home. Had ho taken this stop, 
success would have involved reactionary interfcrenco on tho 
jiart of Europe, while failure might Lave involved the loss 
of Lower Italy, .^teanwhilo tho natives of the Two Sicilies 
were slow to accept anne.\'ation. They dispensed with tlie 
Bourbons gladly ; but they were ready to fulfil the pro- 
phecy of Bomba, that “whosoever turned the Bourbons 
out would liavo enough to do in Lower Italy for tho next 
century.” ^ Anarch}’ began to I’eign, and tho Bourbon party 
Bftcd up its head again at Gaeta. In those circumstances, 
Cavoui’, after ascertaining that he had tho sanction of 
Napoleon, resolved on sending trooiisinto the pa 2 }al states. 
This seemed tho only moans of preventing Garibaldi's 
march on Homo, and securing his acquisitions for United ■ 
Ital}'. ^ General Cialdiiii accordinglj' occupied Vrhino and 
Perugia, defimted the j)ope’s general, iLamoricierc, at Cas- 
tclfidardo, joined Garibaldi, and helped him to gain a vic- 
tory over the Bourbon trooi)s on the Volturno. On the 2d 
of October Cavour defined tho situation for the parlia- 
ment at Turin : “Garibaldi wishes to jJorpctiiate llio revo- 
lution j wo wish to terminate it.” Soon after this, 
Vittorio Emmanuele himself entered the Abruzzi. Gnrf- 
baldi, uulh the loyalty which never deserted him, resigned 
ms dictatorship, and returned to Caiircra. In November 
Cavour was ablo to write to Berlin : “IVe are Italy; wo 
woric in her name ; but at the same time it is our policy, to ■ 
moderate the national inovcinont and' maintain the mon- 
archical iirinciidc.” 

In February 1661 Gaeta fell, after a resifetaiico ennobled TroJ* 
by tho courage of Francesco’s Oerman consort The king- 
doiiMvns annexed by plebiscite, and Vittorio Eminanuole was 
piorlaimed king of Italy at Turin. Europe tacitly assented 
to Italian independence. Only Home and Venice now re- 
mained to be liberated. Tlie diflicultics under wluch new 
Italy laboured were enormouslj* increased bj' the annexation 
of the rw<» Sicilies. Ever since the Norman Conquest they 
^ province apart. Teuiiicrament, cuKlom/and 

iraditioii separated tlioinliabitunlh, as far as it was possible, 
from the sober people of the north* The national pallia- 
incut hud t(fc conlcud with brigandage encouraged by the 
clergy, M'itli deeply-rooted antijiatliies of race, with the 
content of disbanded oflicials, and with the rnulliludinoiB 
obstacles winch a demoralized society olicri? to strict 
govoinuienl. ^ Upper rtal3* alone wa*' educated for political 
ojstencc* Elsewhere the had govonnnentof cenfurics had 

wiule 



I jrdmontosK Yet thi*^ important fact was neglected in the 
rompo'ilioti of the parliariu'iil, a tlue jircpoiKlcnnu’^' 

nnt be.uj Jcruretl fur the roller *: of Norib< r» 
it WHS impO}<.ibhs not to own ihi’t the work of ftu.uu'ipj* 
tioTi and uuiK^xatinu had progr.?.?‘-Mi} tuo otuchlj^ To add 
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to tlie difficulty, Italy lost her greatest statesman at tht 
juncture. On tte 5tlj o£ June 1861, Cavour died \ritli 
the words “ A freo church in a free state ” upon his lips. 
The last montlis ol his life had been given to planning the 
peaceable acquisition of Eome by treaty with the pops and 
Louis 2CapoIcon. 

What remains of Italian hi5tot3’ between 1861 and 1870 
may be briefly told. Ilicasoli formed a consei%'ative Gov- ' 
nd^nd- Civour’s death, and Eattazzi led the oppo- 

* * silioEu Garibaldi, who vowed never to rest till Eome and 
Venice had been liberated, headed the party of action. In 
1862 he raised a volunteer army and invaded Sicily. Louis 
2sapoleon regarded this as a menace to Eome, and ordered 
Eattazzi, who was now in power, to check his progress. 
Cialdini marched to Eeggio, where the royal troops were 
defeated by the volunteers on the 28th of September 1862. j 
Next day Garibaldi was attacked and beaten at Aspro- 
monte by General PallavicinL He retired, wounded, to 
Caprera, whence he publbhcd his defence. The blame was 
seea to lie with Eattazzi, who had thought to follow 
Cjvouris policy of masterly inaction without first settling 
with France. The sympathy of Europe xrith Italy was so 
great after this disaster that in September 1864 Louis 
Napoleon agreed to a gradual withdrawal of French troops 
from Eome, prorided Italy respected what remained of the 
pope’s temporal power. By the same convention Florence 
became the capital This was a good step in advance to- 
wards the annexation of Eome. In 186G the Anstro- 
Prussian war gave a new opportnnity to the Italians- 
Tliey entered into alliance %vith Prussia, and marched uu 
antt^'' across the JItncio, The defeats of Cusfozza, Jfonte 
SueUo, and Lissa deprived the Italian troops of any claim ^ 
to military- or naval glory in this war. But the Prussian 
victor}' of Koniggratz secured the main objects for which 
they fought. Venice, with the Quadrilateral, was joined to 
the Italian kingdom, W'hile Austria kept her Istrian and 
Dalmatian prorince'. 

In accordance with the September convention, Louis 
Napoleon withdrew his garrison from Eome in 1866. This 
event inflamed the part}' of action, llazzini called upon 
the people toseizs the Eternal City; and Garibaldi in 1867 
declared his resolve to take Eome or die. Eattozzi, who 
was again in power, once more attempted the polity which 
had failed him in 1862. He ignored the obligation which 
bound Vittorio Emmanuele to defend the papal frontiers, 
and he hoped that France would tolerate a volunteer inva- 
sion. He was mistaken. Louis Napoleon interfered, and 
the Italian cabinet was forced to discountenance the further 
proceedings of the volunteers. Disturbances occurred in 


Eome, and Garibaldi gained a victor}' at Monte Eotonda 
Meanwhile the king appealed to the Italiansto preserve his 
honour, and the emperor sent a new garrison to Eome. 
Garibaldrs volunteers surrendered at Mentana, on the 4th 
of N ovember, to the French and papal troops ; and, while 
the general was retiring to Caprera, he was arrested by 
order of the Italian Goyemment at FigUne. Bat the end 
was now not distant. 

WTiea the victory of Sedan overthrew the French empire 
in September 1870, Jules Favre declared the September 
convention to be at an end ; Vittorio Emmanuele was re- 
leased from his obligations, and on the 20th he entered 
Eome, which now became his capital Pius IX. was 
allowed to retain the Vatican with its dependencies, the 
church of Sta Gloria hlaggiore, and Castel Gandolfo on the 
Alban hill. The state voted him a munificent income, and 
he was left in peace to play the part of a persecuted 
prisoner. Thus ended the emancipation of Italy; nor 
did the events of the following ten yeans alter the situa- 
tion created by the king^s occupation of Eome in 1870. 
Vittorio Emmanuele died and was succeeded by his son 
Umberto in 1878. Pius IX. died the same year, and was 
succeeded by Leo XIIL The histor}' of Italy during this 
period has been confined to internal affairs. 

Bihlio^aphy , — is diffic ult to indicate in a short space the morf 
important Fonrees of Italian as distingoished from xmitenol or ecclesi- 
astical history, l^luratoti’a great collection of Jierifm 
Scripioras, in combination with his VtsserUUioncs, the chronicles 
and other historical material published in the Arclavio Slonco 
Italiano, and the works of those detached annahsts of whom the 
.Vlllnni arc the most notable take the first rank 2v^t_inayl)e 
mentimicd ilnratoii's AfmaXi dUlolia, together with Guicciardini’s 
Storia Italia j and its continuation hy Carlo Botta. Troy a' s Siena 
d^Jialia dd Medio ^xo and Sismondi's lUpiiUiqncs lOtlienM form 
perhaps the most valuable modern contributions to the history of 
the whole peninsula. Ferrari’s Itixdluzwni ditaha dperves ^>ccial 
notice, as a work of singular rigour, though of less sucntific value ; 
and Ce£ar6 Balbo’s Sommario presents the main outlines of the 
subject brevity and cieamets. VTith regard to the history of 
s**parate provinces,'it may suffice to notice the Storia Fiorcntina of 
MachiavelU and Corio’s Storia di Milano, Capponi’s Storia della 
HcpidMica di FirtnXj Colletta’s History of Najdes, Romanin s 
IlxsUmj of Venice^ Amari’s Mttsitlmani di Sicilia, and the Stadt 
JZom of Gregorovius. From the point of view of papal liistoiy. 



Savonarola and Machiovelli are equally instructive. From the 
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The Italian language is thejauguage of culture in the 
whole of the present kingdom o! Italy, in some parts of 
Switzerland (the canton of Ticino and part of the Orisons), in 
bome parts of the Austiian territory (the districts of Trent 
and Gorz, Istria along with Trieste, and the Dalmatian 
coast), and in the islands of Corsica and Malta. In the 
Ionian Islands, likewise, in the maritime cities of the 
Levant, in Egypt, and more partitmlarly in Tonis, this 
liteiar}' language is extensively maintained through the 
numerous Italian colonies and the ancient traditions of 

trade. ^ . 

The Italian language has its native seat and living 
source in Middle Italy, or more precisely Tnscany and 
indeed Florence. For real linguistic unity is far frojn 
in Italy: in some respects the variety is less in 
others more ohsetrable than in other countnte irhich 
equally boast a political and litexaiy nnity. Thus, for 


example, Italy affords no linguistic contrast so violent as 
that presented by Great Brftetn ndti its English dialects 
ilon"side of the Celtic dialects of Ireland, Scotland and 
iFalS, or hy France with the French dialects alongside of 
the Celtic dialects of Brittany, not to speak of the Bas^e 
if the Pyrenees and other heterogeneous elements. The 



Udine irnuui, ot xviuauuiu» ^ 

louthem provinces, with the Catalans of Alghero (Sardmia;, 
i few Germans at Monte Eosa, and a remnant 
ither comparatively modem immigrations is not sumcien^ 
0 produce any such strong contrast in the conditions 
,f the national speech. But, on tne other hand, the 
feO'Latin dialects which live on side by J 

iiffer from each other much more markedly than, tor 
iiample, the English dialects or the Spanish ; and it mns. 
je added that, in -Upper Italy especially, the familiar use 


Vittono 

£m- 

mannele 

enters 

Rome. 
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of the dialects is tenaciously retained even by the most 
cultivated classes of the population. 

In the present rapid sketch of the forms of speech which 
occur in modern Italy, before considering the Tuscan or 
Italian 'ptxr excellence, the language which has come to bo 
the noble organ of modern national culture, it will be con- 
venient to discuss (A) dialects connected in a greater or 
less degree with Neo-Latin systems that are not peculiar to 
Italy; (B) dialects which are detached from the true and 
proper Italian system, but form no integral part of any 
foreign Neo-Latin system ; and (C) dialects which diverge 
more or less from the true Italian and Tuscan type, but 
which at the same time can be conjoined with the Tuscan 
as forming part of a special system of Neo-Latin dialects. 

A. Dialects which depend in a greatev or less degree on 
Neo-Latin systems not peculiar to Italy. 

1. Franco-Proveneal Dialects (see ArcMvio Glottologico, iii. 61- 
120).^ — ^TMse occupy at the present time very limited areas at the 
•extreme north-west of the kingdom of Italy. The system stretches 
from the borders of Savoy and Valais into the upper basin of the 
Dora Baltea and into the head-valleys of the Oreo, of the northern 
•Stura, and of the Dora Riparia. As this portion is cut off by the 
Alps from the rest of the system, the typo is badly preserved ; in 
the valleys of the Stura and the Dora Eiparia, indeed, it is i)assing 
away and everywhere yielding to the Piedmontese.— The most 
salient characteristic of the Franco-Provenjal is the phonetic pheno- 
menon by which the Latin a, wdiother as an accented or ns an unac- 
cented filial, is redneed tn n. tiiin imTOol 


wieviL, vacoif jr, vacac ; vianyt, rr, manche ; alongside of aUlr, 
Fr. aller ; po^u, Fr. -porte ; amdra, Fr. amfero; ndva, Fr. nouve. 
UiiAMoaio (Val di Lanzo): la spranssi dlavcndcta, sperantia de ilia 
vmdicta. Viu : jjanxi, panda. Usseguo: la muragli, muraille. 
•-A morphological characteristic is the preservation of that para- 
digm which is legitimately traced back to the Latin pluperfect indi- 
cative, although possibly it may arise from a fusion of this pluper- 
fect with the imperfect subjunctive (amaram, amarem, alongside of 
habueram, haberem), having in Franco-Provengal as well ns in 
Provengal and in the continental Italian dialects in which ituoll 
be met with further on(C. 3, b ; ef. B. 2) the function of the con- 

p' „ portdre, poridret; portdrQnti Aosta: 

4wc=Prov. apra diaberet (see Arch., iii. 31 n). The final t in the 
third persons of this paradigm in the Val Soana dialect is, or was 
•constant m the whole conjugation, and becomes in its turn a pari 
characteristic in this section of the Franco-Provencal. Val 
Lat. eiat i scjt, sit; 2i6rtet, portdvet-, portgnt, portdvpnt; 

o dictum; ijmunt fk 

habui^ent factum; Viu; chcsmlnget, Ital. che si mangi; Gkaveue 

CrcIsS'SDnrp^ ’ hn pensato; ardt, habebat ; Giaglione 
1 “ Biparia) ; maciavont, maiigiavano.— Fiom the 
valleys, ivhei e, as has just been said, the tvpe is disappeaiiii"^ a few 
examples fif what is still genuine Franco^^rovencKmy Ve sub- 

“ mountain between the Stum and the 



tl.hJoumal(A.rt.) ,w,hout author’s name arc to papers by 


0 for the final unaccented «; at SAiirrynE (basin of theVaraita); 
agil, vcngil, volgil, voluto; xina vicstio la plus pressioso ; and finally 
at ViNADio (basin of the southern Stura] ; tudccio, tocca; las hudnos, le 
buono, whore oven the diphthong is Provongal. 

2. Ladin Dialects . — ^Tho purest of the Ladin dialects occur on the 
northern versant of the Alps in the Grisons (Switzerland), and they 
form the western section of the system. To this section also beloiiL^ 
both politically and in the matter of dialect the valley of jffiinster 
(Monastcro) ; it sends its waters to the Adige, and niight indeed 
consequently bo geograiihically considered Italian, but it slopes 
towards the north. In the central section of the liudin zone there 
are two other valleys which likewise drain into tributaries of the 
Adige, but ore also turned towards the north, — ^the valleys of 
the Gardena and tlioGadcra, in which occuis the purest Ladin now 
extant in the central section. Tlie valleys of Munster, the Gardena, 
and the Gadcra may thus be regarded as inter-Aljiine, and the ques- 
tion may bo left open whether or not they should be included oven ' 
geographically in Italy. There remain, however, within what arc 
strictly Italian limits, the valleys of tlie Noce, the Avisio, the Corde- 
yole, and the Boitc, and the upper basin of the Piave (Comelico), 
in which are preserved Ladin dialects, more or less pure, belonging 
to the central section of the Ladin zone or bell. To Italy belongs, 
further, the whole eastern section of the zone com^ioscd oi the Friu- 
lian terntories. It is by far the most populous, containing .about 
500,000 inhabitants. The Friulian region is bounded on the north 
by the Carnic Alps, south by the Adriatic, and west bj' the eastern 
rim of the upper basin of the Piave and the Livenza; while on 
the cast it stretches into the eastern versant of the basin of the' 
Isouzo. — The Ladin clement is further found in greater or less degrr c 
throughout an altogether Cis- Alpine “ amphizone,” and more par- 
ticularly in the head valley of the Ticino and tlie head valley of the 
Mera on the Lombardy .versant, and in theVal Fiorentina and central 
Cadorc on the Venetian versant. The valleys of Bormio present a 
special and conspicuous phase of Ladino-Loinbard connexions, and 
tlio Ladiu element is clearly observable in the most ancient cx* 
ainples of the dialects of the Yenctian estuniy {Arch., i, 448-473).*- 
The main characteristics by which the Lauin t^’pe is detemuneJ' 
may be summarized as follows (1) the guttuial of the formultc 
c+a and g^a passes into a palatal; (2) the I of the fonnulte pi, cl, 
&c,, IS preserved; (3) the s ot the ancient terminations is pieservcd; 

(4) the accented c in position breaks into a diidithon^; (5) the 
accented o in position breaks into a diphthong ; (C) the fonn of 
the diphthong which comes from short accented o or from the o of 
position is w (whouco ilc, o); (7) long accented c and shoi t accented 
*** ^phthong, the purest form of wluch is sounded ei; 

(o) tlio accented tendsj within certain limits^ to change into c, 
especially if preceded by a palatal sound ; (9) the long accented 
IS inprescntcd by These characteristics arc all foreign to truo 
and genuine Italian. Cdrn, came; spehtnea, spclimca; clefs, claves; 
jTiwmas, formm; mfiem, inferno; brdx, hordeo; nnbd, mode; 
p?awz, pleno ; pail, pilo ; quad, quale; pitr, pnro— -may ho taken as 
Upper Engadine (western section ol the 7one). 
r, \ cxamides from the central and eastern scotiouft on 
the Italian versant : — 

a. Central Scciion.^BAsrs op hie JToce: examples of Ihe dialect 
of Eondo: cav6l, ; pesCaddr, piscatore: pUUvia, pluvia 

(plovia) ; plwna (dial, of Yal de Kumo : plbvia, plUvio ) ; vcela, ve- . 
tula ; mutes, cantas. The dialects of this basin are disappearing. — ■ 
Easik of the Avisio : examples of the dialect of the Ynl di Fassa: 

cadcre (cad-jero) ; vdea, vacca; forca, fmea ; 
g &a[gMa), ccclesia; dgljc {ceje), oculi; cans, canes; nbnes, rann; 
tetea, tela ; omf, nivo ; coessa, coxa. The dialects of this basin 
winch further west than Fassa are gradually being merged in tlio 
A enoto-Tridentino dialects. — ^B asin of the Cohdevole: heie tho 
istnet of Limiol-Lungo (Buclienstein) is Austrian politicallj'i ami 
that of Rocca d Agordo and Laste is Italian. Examples of the dw- 
lect of Lmnal-Lungo ; carle, Itnl. caricai ‘0 ; tani€, cantatas; 
ocuio; cans, canes; cavtis, cs.p\\\i-,vi€rm, veime; foco;' 
habere ; nil, uive. — ^B asiht of the Boite : here Ihe district ot 
Ampezzo (Heiden) is politically Austrian that bf Oltiechiusa 
dialect of Ampezzo are casa, casa ; iandtra^ 
anclela; /dim, furcce, pi. ; sifnies, sends. It is a decadent form. — 
UPMR Basin of the Piave: dialect of the Comelico: iisa, casa; 
ceil calji, calmario ; bos, boves: navo, novo ; l<cgo, loco. 


caoauo ; casMl, castello ; fdric, furca ; clar, clam ; <7^0 
piano; colors, colores ; lungs, longi, pi.; ditis, debes; 
yi^lio ; iiisU, festa ; puess, possum ; cuitt, eocto ; ndrdi, 
+ ^ost ancient specimens of the Friulian dialect belong 

to the 14th century (see Arclu, iv. 188 sqq.). 

Dialects which are detached from the true and pvoper 
Italian system, hut form no integral part of any foveign 
Feo^Laiin system. ^ 
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1. Here first of all is the extensive ^stem of the dialects usually 
railed Oallo* Italian f although that dcsi^ation cannot be considered 
Miflicicntly distinctive, since it would oe equally applicable to the 
Fninco-Provcn 9 al (A. 1} and the Ladin (A. 2). The system is sub- 
divided into four great groups,— (o) the Ligurian^ {h) the Piedmon- 
Use, (e) the Zombard, and (d) the Bmilian , — the names furnishing 
on the %\ hole suflicient indication of the localization and limits. — 
These groups, considered more particularly in their more pronounced 
raiiotics, difTer greatly from each other; ond, in regard to the 
Ligurian, it was even denied until vciy recently that it belongs to 
this system at all (sec ih HI Characteristic of the 

riedmontcsc, the Lombard, and the Emilian is the continual elision 
of the unaccented final vowels except a {e,g., Turinese hj, oculo ; 
Milanese voce; Faenzan red, retc), but the Ligunnn docs not 
keep them company (c g,, Genovese oculo; vgie, voce). In the 
Picamontcsc and Emilian there is fiirtlicr a tendency to eliminate 
the protonic vowels— a tendency much more pronounced in tlie 
second of tiicsc groups than in the fust [c>g., Pied, dn^, danaro; vitn, 
vicino ; Facnran /no6^ finocchio ; dsj)razion). ^ This phenomenon 
involves in large measure that of the prothesis of a; as, in 
Turinese and Faeiiran armovt mmoro; Faenzan ahe, levarc ; &c. V 
for the long accented Latin u and d for the shoi t accented Latin o (and 
even within certain limits the Latin of position) arc common to the 
Piedmontese, the Ligurian, and the Lombard ; c^g^ Turinese and 
^lilancsc, dilr, and Genovese duitt duro; Turinese and Genovese, 
mortf, and Milanese muv, mdverc ; Piedmontese donn, dormo; 
Milanese, volta, volta. Ei for the long accented Latin e and for 
the short accented Latin i is common to the Piedmontese and the 
Ligurian, and even extends oi’er a large pai t of Emilia: e.g , Tunnese 
and Genovese, ai£i, haherc, Bolognese, ariTir; Tunnese and Geno- 
vese, heive, bibcre, Bolognese, heir* In Emilia ei occurs also in 
the formulic t;i, ent, empi e.g , Bolognese and Modenese hcin, sgla- 
viiint. The system shows a repugnance throughout to ic for the 
short accented Latin e (as it occurs in Italian pi€d€, kc,); in other 
words, this diphthong has died out, but in various fashions : 
Piedmontese and Lombard rfef, dicci; Genovese deic; Fncnrnn dif- 
Thc greater part of the phenomena indicated above Iiavo^ ** Gallic ” 
counterparts too evident to require to bo specially pointed^ out. 
One of the most important traces of Gallic or Celtic reaction is the 
reduction of the Latin accented a into e («, &c,), of which plicno- 
iiRnon, however, no certain indications have ns yet been found in 
the Ligurian group On the other hand it remains, in the cMp of 
very many of the Piedmontese dialects, in the 6 of the infinitives 
of the first conjugation: jjortc, portare, &c.; and numerous ves- 
tiges of it arc still found in Lomhaid}* (c.#^., in Bassa Brianza: 
andi^i andato; gxiarddx guardato; s/fi, sale; see Ar^u i. 296-298, 
536). Emilia also prcseivcs it in a-er}* extensive use: Modenese 
andiu andare; arivtda, arrivata; pcff, pace; Faenzan par/^, parlaro 
and parlato; parlata; c/ics, enso; kc. The phenom^om 

company svith other Gallo-1 tnlian and more specially Emilian 
characteristics, extends to the valley of the Jlctanro, and oven 
rasscs to the opposite side of the ^ennincs, imrcnding on both 
uanks of the head stream of the Tiber ^ and through the valley 
of tlie Chianc : hence the types artrov£r, ritrovaro, portito, portato, 
kc., of the Perugian and Arctinc dialects (see infra JP 

the phenomenon of rf passing into c (as indeed, the GaUo-Italic 
evolution of other Latin vowels) special distinctions wonld require 
to be draTO between bases in which a (not standing in poMtaon) 
precedes a non-nasal consonant (tf.p., amdto), and those which iiave 
a before a nasal: and in the latter C4isc there vipuld bo a non- 
posxtipnal subdivision (c.flr.,/dnie, pdne) and a posUional one [c.g*9 
giidnto, amdndo, edmpo); see Afih. i. 293 sgq. Tins us to 
the nasals, a category of sounds comprising other Gallo-Italic 
characteristics. Theie occurs more or less widely, throughout 
all the sections of the system, and in different gradations, 
that “velar” nasal in the end o! a syllable {pan, mail; cditia, 
moni) which may be weakened into a simple nasalizing of a vowel 
(pd, &C.) or even grow complctcb^ innudildo (Bcrgainese pa, pane; 
padrd, padrone; tep, tempo; met, mente; mut, monte ; ponto; 
pti6a, punta, i.e„ “puncta”), where Celtic and especially Insh 
analogies ond even the frequent use of t for nt, &c., in ancient Um- 
' brian orthography occur to the mind. Then we hove the faucal n 
by which the Ligurian and the Piedmontese (lafia, liifM, &c.) aie con- 
nected w'ith the group which we call Franco-Provcnfal (A. 1).— 
We pass on to the “ Gallic ” resolution of the nexus cl (c.p , foAo, 
fajto, fajtjo,/oi<,/a^; UcU), tcjto, tejtjo, fetV, which invari- 
ablv occurs in the Piedmontese, the Lignnan, ond the Lombard- 
Pied. f&U, Lig. fajm, f^u, Lombard/^; Pied. tiU, Lig mu. 
Lorn Ue\kc Here it is to be observed that besides the Celtic 
analo-'V the Umbrian also helps ns (odre«K»ad-yccto ; &c.) ; and 
it is fitrthcr most noteworthy that the Celtic and Umhnan Malogics 
lead us to that fusion of the el senes with the pt senes (Insh secW, 
Velsh septem; 


primary and secondaiy^, a phenomenon common in French (as- 
1 ledmonteso and Ligurian rle, ndcre ; Piedmontese pui, potare 
Genoese nay/ic-naighe, ndtiche, &c,). The Lombard type, or 
more correctly the type %vliich has become the dominant one iii 
Lombardy {ArcJi,, i. 305-6, 810-11), is more spanng in this ic- 
snect; and still more so is the Emilian In the Piedmontese is 
also found that other purely Gallic icsolution of the guttural 
between two vowels by which wo Iiave the types brd^a, mdnia, 
over against tlie Liguiian brdga, mdnega, braca, manica — Among 
the phonetic phenomena pccnliar to the Ligurian is a continual le- 
ductian of I into r and the subsequent dropping of this r between 
vowels and at the end of words in the modem Genoese ; just as 
happens also with the primary r: thus d6«dunir-*dolore, &c. 
Characteristic of the Ligurian, but not without analogies in Upper 
Italy oven {Arch,, li. 157-8), is the resolution of^p, hj,fj into c, S: 
6d, pill, plus; rdgfa, rabbia, rabies; Sd, fioic Finally, the sounds ^ 
and £ have a very wide range in Ligurian {Arch,, ii 158-59). The 
reduction of s into occurs in the Berpino dialects* hira, seia; 
groh, CTosso; cahtU, castdWo (sec also B. 2) — ^A general phenomenon 
in Gallo-Italic phonetics which also comes to have an inflexional 
.imjiortanco is that by which the unaccented final i has an influence 
on tlio accented vowel. This enters into a senes of phenomena 
which even extends into southern Italy; but in the Gallo-ltalic 
there are particular resolutions which agree well vith the general 
connexions of this system. The following plural forms may be 
quoted: Genoese b6xn, from b6n4; tr6m iiom tron-i, tuoni ; 
jlilancsc guist, from qmsH (sing, guest), qiicsti ; mis from mesd, 
mesi (sing, mes); Bolognese nTi, from rc77-i, regni (sing. cf. 
Ardt.f i. 640-41. — ^Among morphological peculianties the first 
place may bo given to the Bolognese syjflt (scjtfpa), because, thanks 
to Dante and others, it has acquired great literary cclebnt 5 \ It 
really signifies “sia” (sim, sit), and is an analogical form fashioned 
on mpa, a legitimate continuation of the corregionding forms of the 
other aiixihniy’ (iiabeam, habent), whicli is stifl heard in dime spa 
pHrli6, ch'lu spa gnirt^, cli’io abbia portato, ch’egli abbia portato. 
Kext may ho noted the third person singular in -p of the perfect of 
cssc and of the first conjugation in the Forli dialect (fp, lu , man~ 
dip, mando; &c). Tliis also must ho analogical, and due to a 
legitimate cp, chho (sco^;c7i., ii. 40], and oompsie fobbe, fu, in 
tlio dialect of Camerino, in the province of Macerata, as well as the 
Spanish analogy of iuve cstuve lormed after huhe). Lastly, in the 
domain of syntax, may be addeji the tendency to repeat the pronoun 
(eg,, iiteednUt of the Milanese, which really is fu in caniasdxi, 
equivalent merely to “ cantos”), a tendency at work in the Emilian 
and Lombard, but inoic particularly pronounced in the Piedmontese, 
Wtli this the corresponding tendency of tlie Celtic languages has 
been more than once and with justice compaied; here it he 
added that the Milanese nwn, apparently a simple form for ‘ noi, is 
really a compound or reduplication in the manner of the ni-wt, its 
exact counterpart in the Celtic tongues. — The htcraiy documents 
of this system go back as far as the end of the 13tli century in the 
Milanese poems of Fra Bonvicino da Eiva and the Etmc Gcnoiesi 

three— the Logudorese or cen- 
tal, the Campidancso or southewi, and the Gallu^c ornorfhero. 
The* third certainly indicates n Sardinian basis, but is strangely 
disturbed hy the intrusion of otlicr elements, among whicIi the 
Southern Corsican (Sartenc) is by far the most copious Jh® other 
two are homogeneous, and have great afiinitj' vnth each other , the 
Lomidoresc comes more particularly under consideration The 

T^uro Sa^inian vocalism has this peculiarity that each accented 
vowel of the Latin appears to he retained without alteration. 
Consenucntly there are no diphthongs representing simple Latin 
SS Ls the rule hold good which is true for so greaU pm- 
Znr+lin nfthe Bomanco languages that the representatives of the i 
T on the 4ose of the d and theit on the other 

arc noraaiiy c ^ ^ 

thW grL'id well as has already hec„ 

seen in the case ofthe finals by the exampl^^^^^^ 



onuSt 

ghcilt. 
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the initial s followed by a consonant (tscamnts, istcUa^j^jpada), like 
the protbesis of c in Spain and in France (sco ArcJi.^ iil 447 sqq.), 

In the order of the present discussion it is in conne^on with 

tills territory that we are for the first time led to consider those 
phonetic changes in words of which the cause is merely syntactical 
or transitory, and chiefly those passing accidents which occur to the 
initial consonant through the historically legitimate or the meiely 
analogical action of the final sound that precedes it The general 
explanation of such phenomena reduces itself to this that, given the 
intimate s 3 Titactic relation of two words, the initial consonant of the 
second letains or modifies its character as it would retain or modify 
it if the tuo words were one. The Celtic languages are especially 
distinguislicd by this peculiarity; and among the didects ot Upper 
Italy the Bergamasc o/Fers a clear example. This dialect is accus- 
tomed to drop thcr, whether primaty or secondary, between vowels 
in the individual vocables (cad, cavare; /da, fava, &c.), “but to pre- 
*-cTvc it if it is preceded by a consonant (serra, &c.). — And simi- 
larly in s^mtactic combination we have, for example, dc f, di vino; 
but ol vi, il \ino. Insular, soutliem, and central Itafy furnish a 
large tiuinbcr of such phenomena; for Sardinia we shall simply 
cite a single class, wliich is at once obvious and easily explained, 
viz., that represented by sio oc, il hove, alongside of sos ioeSf i 
buoi (c/l llcrCf bibere ; erdcr). — ^Tlie article is derived from iqyse 
instead of from illc : sic sa sas, — again a geographical anticipa- 
tion of Spain, wliich in the Catalan of the Balearic islands still pre- 
serves the article from i)wc. — special connexion wdtli Spain exists 
besides in the nomine type of inflexion, which is constant among the 
Sardinians (Spanish nomne, &c., whence nonifirc, &c.), nomcn, no- 
mate, rdminc, aeramine, legumcnc^ &c- (seeArcA., ii. 429 — 

Especially noteworthy in the conjugation of the verb is the para- 
digm canltrc, cani6rcs^ &c., iitntre^ iinxiresy &c., precisely in the 
j»ense of the imperfect subjunctive \cf. A. 1; C. 3 b), 2fext comes 
the analogical and almost comipt diflusion of the -si of the ancient 
.strong pel fccts (such aspe«, rosi)y by which caiitcsiy timesi (cantavi, 
timui), dolfcsiy dolui, arc icached. Proof of the use and even the 
abuse of tlio strong perfects is afforded, however, by the participles 
and the infinitives of the category to which belong the following 
examines: Uniiiduy tenuto; pdrjiduy parso; bdlfidiiy Amlso; i^mxerCy 
ldlcrt\ itc. {ArcJt.y ii. 43M3). The future, finallj^ shows the 
uimgglutinatcd periphrasis: amandigarc (ho a mangiaro*** 

maugcr-o); ns indeed the unagglutinated forms of the future and 
the conditional occur in ancieiit veniacular texts of other Italian 
districts. — TJieie are documents of* the Sardinian dialect going 
back as far as the middle of the 12tli centmy'. 

C* Dialects %vMch diverge more or less from the gemtine 
Italian or Tuscan igpcy hut ivMch at the same time can he 
conjoined xcith the Tuscan as forming 2 ^art of a special system 
of Keo-Latin dialects. 


ioris^' o! Fra Paolino, also in the Yenetinn dialect..^ For otlier 
ancient sources relating to Venice, the estuary of Venice, Verona, 
and Padua, see Arch.y i. 448, 465, 421-22; iii. 245-47. 

2. Co 7 *sican . — If the Venetian,” in spite of its peculiar Itali- 

anity,” has naturally special points of contact with the other dia- 
lects of Upper Italy (B. 1), the Corsicanin like manner, particularly 
in its soutliem varieties, has special points of contact with Savdin*- 
ian proper (B. 2). Thus for example, in hoglio kcJic lu bunneb u 
(vogUo lasciar la gonnella) from a song of Fiuinorban Corsican thcie 
is a phonetic phenomenon {hic from gu) w*hich reveals a connexion 
with Saidinlau proper, as well as a morphological phenomenon 
wliich imphes the same relation, since Icclic mnst be a verb of the 
fiist conjugation {Jagdre in Upper Italy; see, for example, Arch.y i. 
546) conformed to tlie analogy of strong verbs as found in Sardinian 
in tlio case of ndnxrCy narrare, or, for a veib of the fourth conju- 
gation, in Coreican Sardinian 64?wicrc=venire, — In general, it 

is in the southern section of the island, wiiich, geographically even, 
is farthest removed from Tuscany, that the most characteristic forms 
of speech are found. The unaccented vow’els are undistuibed; but 
u for the Tuscan o is common to almost all the island, — an insular 
phenomenon par coccelUncc which connects Corsica with Sardiniaand 
-with Sicily, md indeed with Liguria also. So also -i for the Tuscan -c 
{lattiy latte; li cateniy le catenc), which prevails chiefly in the sonflicni 
section, is also found in Southern Sardinian, and is common to Sicily. 
It is needless to add that this tendency to u and ^ manifests itself, 
more or less decidedly, also within the w'ords. Corsican, too, avoids 
the diphthongs of 2 and 3 (pc, ert; corijfora); but, unlike Sardinian, ' 
it treats ? and •& in the Italian fashion : hejtiy bilio ; pererw, piper; 
pcsci ; nociy nuces. — It is one of its characteristics to reduce n to c 
in the formula ar + a consonant {chirncy hCrlUy &c.), vrhich should 
be compared particularly witli the Emilian examples of the same 
phenomenon [Ar<di.y ii. 133, 144-50). But the gciund in -cJirfw of 
the first conjugation {iurncndiiy Iag7nmendUy &c.) must on the con- 
trary he considered as a phenomenon of analogy, as it is especially J e- 
cognizedin tho Sardinian dialects, to all of w^hicliit is common (see 
Archly ii. 133). And the same is mostprobably tho case with forms 
of the present participle likewicrc7ic?iic, mercante, in spite of enzi and 
innciizi (anzi, innanzi), in which latter forms there may probably 
be traced the effect of the Neo-Latin i wliich availed to reduce the 
t of the Latin ante ; alongside of them we find also anzi and naixUi- 
— In Southern Corsican dr for 11 is conspicuous — a phenomenon 
which also connects Corsica with Sardinia, Sicily, and a good part 
of Southern Italy (see C. 2; and Arch, ii, 135, &c). An acute observer 
(Falcucci) has asserted that even the phenomena of rn and both 
changing into mi are found in certain veins of Southern Corsican ; 
but he has rfven no examples. The former of these would connect 
Corsican witli Sardinian {corriiy cornu; ca?TC, carno, &c.); tho latter 
moro esiiecially with Sicily, &c., though it is not unknown even in 
Sardinia ^Arch., ii,142, 143), — ^As to phonetic phenoniona con- 
nected with syntax, already noticed in B. 2, space admits tlic 
following examples onfy: Cors. na vclla, una hella, c Iclla (chhiUa. 
et boUa); lujallUy lo gallo, gran gJiiallii] cf Arch,, ii. 136 (125i 
150). As Tommaseo has alread 3 »‘ noted, -one is for the Corsicans 
not less than for the French a termination of diminution: e.g., 
fratedronUy fratcllino. — In the first person of tho conditional the o 
is maintained farcbcy farei), as even at Borne and elsewhere. < 
Lastly, tho series of Corsican verbs of the derivative order which 
run alongside of the Italian series of the original order, and ma 3 ’' 
be represented b3* the example dissipeghjay dissipa (Falcucci), is to 
be compared with tlie Sicilian scries represented by cxiadiariy ns- 
caldare, cutpidriy colpirc {Arch.y ii. 151). 

3. Dialects of Sicily and of the Neapolitan JVori?icc 5 .-^Herc the 
territories on both sides of the Strait of Messina will fn.st he 
treated together, chiefl 3 ^ with tho view of noting their common 
linguistic peculiarities. — Characteristic then of these parts, as 
compared with Upper Italy and even ndtlrSardinia, is, generally 
speaking, tho tenacity of tho explosive elements of the Latin bases, 

{ef Ardi.y ii. 154, &c.). Not that these consonants are constantly 

presonr'cd uninjured; their degradations, and especially the Neapo- 
litan degradation of the surd, into the sonant, arc oven more fre- 
(^uent than is shown by the dialect as written, but their disappear- 
ance is comparatively rather rare; and even tlic dcgradationsi 
whether regard be had to the conjunctures in whicli they ocewr or 
to their specific qualit 3 % are very different from those of the 
of Upper 1 taly. Thus, the t between vow'cls ordinarily remains 
in Sicilian and Neapolitan (e.p., Sicil. siiay Neap, srttty 5 -cta, 
ill the dialects of Upper Italy wo should have sedOy and in t 
Neapolitan dialects it is reduced to d when it is Fccpdcd by « or r 
(e,g.y viend^^y vento), wliich is precisely a collocation in whicn in 
would be maintained intact in Upper Italy. The rf, on the oln 
hand, is not resolved by elision, hut by its reduction lo t 
Sicil. vlrirCy Neap, dialects verdy vedcre), n phenomenon ♦ 
has been frequently compared, perhaps with too little caulmm 
the d passing intorj {d) in tlie Umbrian inscriptions. The 
litan redaction of nt into nd has its analogies in the * ,1 * 

lie {nk) into ng, and ofrnp into mb, which is also a 
Neajiolitan dialects, and in tlmt of ns into ni*, and h^'n* and u 
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yre even find a reduction of 71 / into mh («/, nv, nh, mh), both 
in Sicilian and Neapolitan (c.flf., at Castcltcnnini inSicUy ^fnbicrmt, 
inferno, and in the Abrazzi cumho7m\ *mhonn*, confondere, in- 
fonderc). Hero ive find ourselves in a series of phenomena to 
vrhich it may seem that some spcciiil contnbntions were furnished 
by Oscan and Umbrian {ni, mp, nc into nd, &c.)i but for which 
more secure and general, and so to say “ isothermal,” analogies are 
found in modem Greek and Albanian. The Sicilian does not appear 
to fit in here ns far as the formula; ni and mp are concerned; it rather 
agrees with the Neapolitan thiough rl passing into rd ; and it may 
even be said to go counter to this tendency by leducing n^to 11 c 
(c,(/,y ptljicin, pungeic). Nay, even in the passing of the sonant into 
the surd, the Neapolitan dialects would jield special and important 
contributions (nor is even the Sicilian limited to the case just 
■specified), among which we will only mention the change of d be- 
tween vowels into ^ in the last sjdlable of proparoxytones (e g , 
dmmeto, umido). From these series of sonants changing into suMs 
comes a x)cculiar feature of the southern dialects. — A pretty common 
characteristic is the icgular progressive assimilation by which nd 
is reduced to nv, mh to mm, and even nv also to mm ( 7 ir, 
71&, mb, mm), c.g., Sicil. itniiiri. Neap. Sen7icrc, scendero ; Sicil. 
clUummu, Neap, chitimmg, piombo; Sicil. and Neap. *mmidia, 
invidia. As belonging to this class of phenomena the Falteo- 
Italic analog)' (vd into mi, n), of which the Umbrian famishes 
special evidence, readily suggests itself. — ^Another important com- 
mon characteristic is the reduction of pj, hj, fj, to 6 {JeJ), S {c/. 
the Genoese; B. 1),^ whence, eg, Sicil. cJviann, NeJip, eliianr, 
piano (piano, pljano, pjano) ; Sicil. siC6a, Neap. sc6ca, sepia ; 
Sicil. ra{ija, Neap, arrag/ja, rabbia ; Sicil. Siiri (curi), Neap. 
Sore, fiore. — ^Further is to be noted llie tendency to the sibi- 
lation of ee, ei for which Sicil. jazzn, ghiaccio, and Neap. 
lizct^, lecito, may servo as examples (Arch,, ii. 149), — a tendency 
moreparticularly betrayed in Upper Italy. — ^Thcrc is a common mch- 
nation also to elide the initial unaccented palatal vowel, and to pre- 
fix a, especially before r (this second tendency is found likewise in/ 
Southern Sardinian, &c.; see Arc/u, ii. 138); Sicil. ’ntSnniri, 
Neap, ’ndeniicrc, intcndcic ; Sicil. arricamdn, Neap, arragamarc, 
ricamare (see Arch., ii. 180) — In complete contrast to %e ten- 
dency to get rid of double consonants which has been particularly 
noted in Venetian (C. 1), we here come to tlie great division of Italy 
where the tendency grows strong to gemination (or the doubling of 
consonants) ; and the Neapolitan in this respect goes farther than 
the Sicilian {c.g,, Sicil. dcpptt, dopo; *iiscmmtda, insieme, in-simul; 
Neap, dcllecato, dilicato ; dmmeto, umido; dibhole), — ^As to tlie 
phonetic phenomena connected with the syntax (see B. 2), it is 
sufficient to cite such Sicilian examples as niSuna romia, nesuna 
donna, alongside of c' 6 donni, c* b donne ; cineic jonia, cinque 
giomi, alongside of chid gliioma, piu giomi ; and the Neapolitan 
la zocca, la bocca, alongside of a bocca a bocea, ad buccam, &c. 

We now proceed to the special consideration, first, of the Sicilian 
and, seconmy, of the dialects of the mainland. 

а, Sicilian — ^TJie Sicilian vocalism is conspicuously etymological. 
Tliough differing in colour from the Tuscan, it is not less noble, 
and between the two there are 'remarkable points of contact. The 
dominant variety ignores the dijihthongs of S and of 3, as it has 
been seen that they are ignored in Saidinia (B. 2), and here also 
the t and the d appear intact ; but the i and the d are fittingly 
represented by i and u ; and ivith equal symmetry unaccented e and 
o are reproduced by i and n Examples : Uni, tieno ; n6mi, nuovo ; 
ptlti, pelo;yKyn,giogo; eridiri, credere; sira, sera; vena; suit, 
il sole ; ^tra, ora. The 6 and 6 of position are represented bye and o 
{vermi, venue ; nxividdu, novello ; morti, la morte; eomu), and thus 
normally they correspond to the open e and 0 of the Tuscan. And if 
in some cases the Sicilian appears to be exceptional (stid^a, stella ; 
vinniri, vendere ; furma, &c.), it usually corresponds even in this 
with the Tuscan, whcic also we find the same apparent exception of 
the closed instead of the open vowel {stella, ‘ vendere, fyrma, &c.. 
Arch., ii. 146). — In the evolution of the consonants it is enough to 
add here the change of Ij into ghj {e,g , figghiu, figlio) and of tt 
into dd {e,g., gatjdu, gallo). 

б. Dialects of the Neapolitan Mainland , — The Calabrian (by 
which is to be understood more particularly the vernacular group of 
the two Further Calabrias) maybe faiily considered as a contmuation 

the Sicilian type, as is seen from the following examples . — con, 
cuore ; pctra\fimmina, femina ; vuct, voce ; omtri, onorc; figghiu, 
figlio; spadde, spalle; trizza, Ireccia (here the d of the nexus nd, how- 
ever, is not subject to the assimilation which is common to Sicilian 
and Neapolitan in general: e,g,, quandu, cangendu, piangendo)* 
Even the h ior S^fj, as in huri (Sicil. Sitri, fiore), which is character- 
istic in Calabrian, has its forerunners in the island (see Arch,, ii. 
456). Along the coast of the extreme south of Italy, when once we 
have passed the interruptions caused by the Basilisco type (so called 
from the Basilicata), the Sicilian vocalism amin presents itself in the 
Otrantine. especially in the seaboard of Capo di Lenca In the 
Lecce variety of the Otrantine the vocalism whicli has just been 
described as Sicilian also keeps its ground in the main {cf, Morosi, 
Arrii., iv.): 5 im, sera; leUu, oliveto; pilu; ura, ora; dulure. 


^ay niore, the Sicilian phenomenon of Ij into ghj (figahiu, fifrlio 
&c, ) is well marked m Terra d’Otranto and also in Terra di 5an* 
ivn extends through the Capitanata and the Basilicata (cf. 

169-60). As stiongly marked in the Terra 
d Otonto is the insular phenomenon of ll into dd (dr), which 
distnbuted through the Neapolitan terntones 
A u , 0 ^ the .^ennines, sending outshoots even to 

r in Terra Otranto we are already m the midst 

of the diphthongs of S and of d, both non-positional and positional, 
tJie O^elopment or permanence of which is determined by the 
quality of the unaccented final vowel, — as generally happens in the 
dialerts of the soutli. The diphthongal product of the^ and hence 
alsoof the of position, is here xie. The following are examples fiom 
tlie^cce vanety of the dialect : core, pi ciceri ; mctu, micti, incie, 
mieto, mieti, mi6te (Lat meteie), sentic, sienit, sente; olu, tUK, ola, 
volo, voh, vola ; mordu, mitei di, xnordc, Tliewcrecallsthe fundamen- 
tal reduction which belongs to the Gallic (not to speak of the Spanish) 
•legions, and stretches through the Teira di Bari, where there are 
other diphthongs cunously suggestive of the Gallic: eg,, at Bitonto 
alongride of liicch^, luogo, sugnng, sonno, we have tlie <n and the ai 
fiom f or c of the previous phase (tfcoinf, vicino), and the aufrom 
o of the pievious phase (anaurg, onore), besides a diphtliongal dis- 
turbance of the d Here also occurs the change of d into an e more or 
less puie (thus, at Cistemino, seunsulSte, sconsolata; at Canosa di 
Pugua, arrnCtc, arrivata; n^ghepe, '‘in capa,” that is, in capo); to 
which may be added the contmual weakening or elision of the unac- 
cented vowrels not only at the end but in tlie body of the word (^us, 
at Bitonto, t^ndelt, spranz), A similar type meets us as we cross into 
Capitenata (Cerignola : /aiditff, facera ; afieisr, ofiese , ^azidnne, 
soddisfazionc ; w^ghhp^ in capo ; 'nzulUit^, insultata ; arraj^ete, 
arrabbiato) ; radi forms being appaiently the outposts of the 
Abruzzan, which, however, is only peached through the Molise — a 
district not veiy populous even now, and still more thinly peopled 
in bygone days-^whose prevailing forms of speech in some measure 
intenupt tho histoiical continmty of the dialects of the Adnatic 
versnnt, presenting, os it were, an irruption fiom the other side of 
the Apennines. In the head valley of the Molise, at Agnone, the 
legitimate precursois of the Ahnizzan vernaculars reajipear {fatoica, 
fatica; jtejdoha, perdera; loirg, rero; paina, pena; s^gneura; 
chetiTQ; Srllcrictg, scellerati, where, however, the distui banco of 
the a IS only occasional, t.c., is dependent on the t foimcrly hcaid 
in the end of the word; Tnaltraitata, spgrdva, kcJ), Tlie following 

are ]oure Abruzzan examples. (I) From Buccbianico (Abrnzzo 
Gitenore) : rewf, vivo ; rraj^, re ; allaurc, allora ; eraune, corona ; 
circkS, ceicare ; mile, male ; ^Snn^, grande; quSnne; but ^nsultate, 
insultota;c2mdc,stTada(wheie again it is seen that the reduction 
of the d depends on the quality of the final unaccented vowel, and 
that it is not produced exdusivdy by i, which would give use to a 
further reduction: scillante, scellerati; ampirc, impan). (2) From 
Fratola Fdigna (Ahruzzo Ultenore II.) : maj^, mia ; *naure, onore ; 
'•njunitc, ingnriata ; desperete, disperate (alon^ide oi^enneed, vendi- 
care). It almost appenrsthat a continuity w ith Emilian ought to be 
established across flie Marches (where another irruption of greater 
“ I talianity” has taken place ; atliird of more dubious origin has 
been indicated for Venice, C. 1) ; see AreJt., ii. 445. A negative 
chaiacteiistic for Abruzzan is theabsence of c^pj and of 5*=fj ; and 
the reason seems evident. Here the andjj themselves appear to 
ho modem or of lecent reduction, — ^the ancient formulas sometimes 
occurring intact (as in the Bergamasc for Upper Italy), e,^,pldtne 
and yrdnje alongside of pidnge, pragnere.^ To the south of the 
Abnizzi begins and in the Ahruzzi grows prominent tliat contrast 
in regard to the formulie alt aid (resolved in the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian into aut, &c., just as in the Redmontese, kc.) by which 
the types aldare, altare, and callg, caldo, arc raacbed.--For tlie 
rest, ^en the condition and connexions of the vowel system 
still retained by so large a proportion of the dialects of the 
eastern versant of the Neapolitan Apennmes, and the difference 
which exists in regard to the preservation of the unaccented 
vowels between the Ligurian and tlie Gallo-Itahc forms of speech on 
the other versant of the nortlicm Apennines, are considered, one can- 
not fail to see how much justice there is in the Icmmt^innl or 
Apenninian partition of the Italian dialects indicated 
But. to continue, in the Basilicata, which drains into the Gulf of 
Taranto, and may he said to lie within the Apennines, not only 
is the elision of final unaccented vowels a prevailing character- 
istic: there are also frequent elisions of the unaccented vowds 
within the word. Thus at Matera : sinienn lafcnin chessa eCs, sen- 
tendi la femma questa cosa ; disperata; at 

Gmmento: xtomnn* scilrati, uomini scellerati; mnetta, 

But even if we return to the Mediterranean versant 
the Sicilian ^e of the Cfalahrias, retrace our ^ 

the Neapolitan pure and simple, we find that even jn Naples the 
unaccented final vowels behave badly, ^ 

befio) and even the g (belld) being greatly weakened. And here 


I So BRaln even stilt pUuve and prett, plovc, 
ofanothwTort stni rcUlned.-iiwW tralr 

chronicle of Aqiilla (str. 437) the rerdmg tep'ottra « ntngutta is truly maicciic. 
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occurs a Palojo-Italic instance which is wortli mention : while Latin 
was accustomed to drop the u o£ its nominative only in presence of r 
[gener from ^gener-u-s, vir from ^vir-u-s ; cf. the Tuscan or Italian 
apocopated forms r^ncre=venere, rcmzcr— vennero, &c.), Oscan and 
Lmhrian go much further: Oscan, hurz=^hort-u-s, Lat. hortus; 
TJmhr. piJuiz, piatus ; emps, emptus, &c. In Umbrian inscriptions we 
find It alternating with the a of the nom. sing. fern, and plur. neut. 
In complete contrast with the Sicilian vocalism is the ITeapolitan 
c for unaccented and particularly final i of the Latin and Neo-Latin 
or Italian phases (c.p., vienc, vieni ; cf. iiifra), to say nothing further 
of the regular diphthongization, within certain limits, of accented 
r or 0 in position (apiert^, aperto, fern, aperia ; wnortc^ morto, fern. 
morta, &c.). — Characteristic also of the Neapolitan are certain 
insertions of vowels to obviate certain collocations : hence ddejo 
for odiOf or more curiously dvoire, altro axCltro^ auiro^ as in 
Upper Italy, hence av-p-^ro) or citdici^, colto cuoUoj 
cuduto^ cu6v~g4o\ In the quasi-morphological domain it is to be 
noted how the Siculo-Calabrian u for the ancient 6 and i?, and the 
Siculo-Calabrian i for the ancient d, ?, are also still found in the 
Neapolitan, and, in particular, that they alternate with o and € 
in a manner that is determined by the differenco of termination. 
Thus cosctorcf cucitore, pi. cosctiire (t.c., cosciuri^ the 4 passing 
into c in keeping with the Neapolitan characteristic already 
mentioned) ; ^ 05 ^, sposo, pi. spxm ; ?wcc, noce, pi. mice \ credg^ 
io credo; cridc (^cridi), tu credi ; credc^ egli crede; nigiQ, but 
negra. 

Passing now to a cursory mention of purely morphological pheno- 
mena, we begin with that form which is referred to the Latin 
pluperfect (see A. 1, B, 2 ), but which here too performs the func- 
tions of the conditional Examples from the living dialects of (1) 
Calabria Citeriore are/acerit, farei (Castrovillari) ; UUe lacoll&rre, tu 
te racollcresti (Cosenza) ; Taccettira, Taccetterebbe (Grimaldi) ; and 
from those of ( 2 ) the Abruzzi, vuUr\ vorrei (Castelli) ; dire^ darei 
(Atessa) ; candirc, canterei. Eor the dialects of the Abruzzi, wc 
can check our observations by examples from the oldest chronicle 
of Aquila, as no)i hahira lassatOy non a^rebbe lasciato (str. ISO). 
There are some interesting remains (more or less corrupted both in 
form and usage) of ancient consonantal terminations which have 
not yet been sufficiently studied : incaricaviti^ s’ incaricava, -abat 
(BMilicata, Senise); ehbiti, ebbe (ik); aviadi, aveva (Calabria, Grim- 
n I arriv 6 {ih ). The last example also gives the •an ol 

tlie 3d pera. sing, peif, of the first conjugation, which still occurs in 
bicily and between the horns of the Neapolitan mainland. In the 
Abruzzi (and in the Ascolan district) the 3 d person of the plural 
IS in process of disappearing (tlie -no having fallen away and the 
preceding vowel being obsenred), and its function is assumed by 
the 3d person singular ; cf. C. 1. The explanation of the Ifeapolitan 

of the enclitic of the 2 d person plural which exists, e.g., in the 
Sicil. nt'issint, heap, arfeterp, aveste, has been correctly given more 
than once. It may be remarked in conclusion that tlus*^eo-Latin 
region keeps conapany with the Roumanian in maintaining in large 

/ neuter plurals of the tj-pe 

tmpora: nicil.j6eura, giuoehi; Calabr. nldura, Aruzz. nidere, niJi 
documents R mere fragments and dubious instances 
bldf of Sicilian poetry goes back as far as to the first 

n SiSo to Which century also the chronicles written 

extend , hut either the copies which we possess are not 
contemporary or the paleographic key of the readings preserved to 
ns IS wantmg. In the library of 2faples, somrS! Sf tlm 14tli 
centup- contain poetical translations of yhich the dialect would 
^^^®^iterranean versant of the southern pro- 
chronicle of AquRa, which has hern 
re.errg to more than once above, belongs to the 14th centuiy. 

Tlie AK(>ninn ^ Mavclics, and the Province of Pome 

»™SVe„o™ 

under review. Thus the 17 ni through the region now 

callu, caldoT noSVrW^^ Abruzzi (K-orcia : 

occurs al<;o in Corsica^ • nrtA pbenomenou, however, 

n ,6 into f into nn, and of 

even crosses from the Roman / *2 ® irarches, and Rome, and 

quanno, nuando ; Spolcto ^ southern Tuscany (Rieti ; 

!;7ienn(»,piangcndo;SanseverinoMaivb« comandava ; Assisi ipirt- 
(imbece) ; Fabriano : rennreasse invece 

Rome : fronnn, fronda • S ' J “*1' 9;i™o: wo«,w, mondo ; 
q»nnno,pxaqncn7}o). llveiftbe I S^t'glisno (Tuscany) : 

rionarc largelyreprc.scnted. ExJmileS^ at “ posi* 

Assisi and Fabriano : 

h Ixiorlc, li torti, and even diionnh Tbo ; itempo, iierra, 

qiicnt throughout this region, and nirticnlnrWM®*' i^®' 

IS a {ilionomenon common to tlm 

iniRht 1,0 adduced in abundance aK i‘®®t® 

features common to Umbro-Roman nn.i^ that the 

must Imvc been more numerous in the ^,®?Politan dialects 


superior culture gradually gained tbc ascendency.^ — Tlie phonologi- 
cal connexions between the Northern Umbrian, the Aietiiie, and tfie 
Gallo-Italic type have already been indicated (B. 2). In what relates- 
to morphology, the -orno of the 3d pers. plur. of the perfect ot 
the first conjugation has been pointed out as an essential peculiarity 
of the Umbro-Roman territory ; but even this it shares with the 
Aquila vernaculais,,W'hicli, moreover, extend it to the other par- 
adigms : aindnw, tividrono, &c. Further, this teimination is found 
also in the Tuscan dialects. — In a large part of Umbria an m 
or ^ 'is prefixed to the sign of the dative: t-a lu, a lui; Tiual re, nl 
re which must be the remains of the auxiliary prepositions ini('ics)^ 
a{vi)picd, cf. Prov- avib, am, (cf. Arch.^ ii, 444-46).— By means of 
the series of Perugine texts this group of dialects may be traced 
back with confidence to the 13tli century ; and to this region should 
also belong a Confession,'* half Latin half vernacular, dating from 
about the 11th centuiy, edited and annotated by Flechia (ArcTi.^ 
TO. 121 sqq.). The ‘^chronicle" of Monaldeschf has been already 
mentioned. A collection of ancient dialectal texts of Perugia and 
the neighbouring districts is to be published by Monaci in the 
ArcMvio Glotiologico. 

D. T^iscauy and the literary language of the Italians. 

We have now only to deal with the Tuscan territory. It 
is bounded on the W. by the sea. To the north it terminates 
.with the Apennines ; for Homagna Toscana^ the strip of 
country on the Adriatic versant which belongs to it admin- 
istratively, is assigned to Emilia as regards dialect. In 
the north-west also the Emilian presses on the Tuscan^ 
extending as it does dowm the Mediterranean slope of 
the^ Apennines in Lunigiana and Garfagnana. Intrusions 
which may be called Emilian have also been noted to the 
west of the Apennines in the district where the Arno and 
the Tiber take their rise (Aretine dialects); and it has 
been seen how thence to the sea the Umbrian and Homan 
dialects surround the Tuscan. Such are the narrow 
limits of the promised land ” of the language which 
has succeeded and was worthy to succeed Latin in the 
history of Italian culture and civilization, — the land w’hich 
comprises Florence, Siena, Lucca, and Pisa. — The Tus- ' 
can type may be best described by the negative method. 
There do not exist in it, on the one hand, any of those phe- 
nomena by wMcb the other dialectal types of Italy mainly 
differ from the Latin base (such as if == ^ ; frequent elision 
of unaccented vowels; ha=gua\ = &c.), nor, 

on the other hand, is there any series of alterations of the 
Latin base peculiar to the Tuscan. This twofold negative 
description may further serve for the Tuscan or literaiy 
Italian as contrasted with all the other Neo-Latin languages ; 
indeed, even where the Tuscan has a tendency to alterations 
common to other types of the family, it shows itself more 
sober and self-den3dng,' — as may be seen in the reduction 
I of the t between vowels into dov of c (yfc) between vowels 
into gr, wluch in Italian affects only a small part of the 
lexical series, while in Provencal or Spanish it may be said 
to pervade the W’hole {e.g., Prov. and Span, nmdar^ Ital. 
nviitare ; Prov. segivi\ Span, segiiro^ ItaL sicuro). It may 
consequently be affirmed without any partiality that, in 
respect' to historical nobility, the Italian not only holds the 
first rank among Neo-Latin languages, but almost consti- 
tutes an intermediate grade between the ancient or Latin 
and the modem or Romance. — What has just been said 
about the Tuscan, as compared with the other dialectal 
types of Italy, does not, however, preclude the fact that in 
the various Tuscan veins, and especially in the plebeian 
f^ms of speech, there occur particular instances of 
phonetic decay ; but these must of necessity be ignored in 

^ therefore nothing surprising in the fact that, for example, 

tne cnronicle of Monaldeschi of Orvdeto (14th century') sliould indicate 
a form of^eecliof which Muratori I’einarks : ** Romanis tunc fami- 
nans, mmirum qum in nonnullis accedehat ad Ncapolitanam &eu voci- 
bus seu pronuntiationc.” Tlie alt into &c. (aiirOj whiefi 

knoivn Vita di Cola di Rienzo. also shows Abruzzan ’ 
affinity. ’ 

- This second prefix is common to the opposite valley of the 
metanro, and appears fartlier south in the form of ?/?r, — Cainerino: me 
tu pcUUf net petto, me lit Seppurgrtt, al Sepolcro. 
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so brief a sketch as the" present. VTe shall confine our- 
selves to noting — ^what h^ a Tride territorial difiusion — 
the reduction of c {L) between vowels to a mere breath- 
ing jvoho. fuoco, but jy/rco)^ or even its complete 
elision ; the same phenomenon occurs also between word end 
word (e.o., Ja hasa, but in ca*a). thus illustrating anew 
that gmtactic class of phonetic alterarion^ either qnali- 


pnritv of constitution gives the language a persisteucv 
which approaches permanent stabili^. There is no Old 
Italian to oppose to Modem Italian in the same sense cs 
we have an Old French to oppose to a Modem FrencL 
It K tme that in the old French writers, and even in the 
writers who used the dialects of Upper Italv, there was a 
tendency to bring back the popular forms to their ancient 


individual pLeaomen^ it must also ba confessed that the | and new, while in the latter it is evident that the lananaoe 

litfiTyry Tf'ilTig Tl tinf. cn ttcTI ■nrecfiT^e/? i l,^ j-T,*.. - j ^ 


other Xeo-Latin tongues, 
the beginning of words the Latin formuls cL fl 


in direct proportion to the puri^ of its Latin origin, while, 
on the contrary, where popular Latin has been adopted 
by peoples of foreign speech, the elaboration which it has 
undergone along the lines of their oral tendencies becomes 
Iways the greater the farther we get away from the point 


vigonr with which it is wont to resolve the same formula 
wirhin the words, and by the greater ^mmetry thus pro- 
dneed between the two series (in opposition to the French 
rJef, clave, we have, for example, the French <m 7, oclo: 

whereas, in the Italian, cJiiar^ and oc^ao corrEspond to each » mitted in these foreign months.^ 
other). The Italian as well as the Eonmaaian has lost the 1 As for the primitive seat of the literary language of 
ancient sibOant at the end (~s of the plurals, of the nomina- ^ Italy, not only must it be regarded as confined wxthin the 


:n I at which the Latin reached them, — ^in proportion, that is, 
» : I to the time and space throng which it has been trans- 


tive singular, of the 2 d persons, ic.) which throughout 
the rest of the Bomance area has been preserved more or 


limits of that narrower Toscany already described ; strictly 
speaking, it must be identified with the city of Florence 


less tenaciously : and consequently it stands lower than | alone^ Leaving out of account, therefore, a small number 
old Provencal and old French, as far as true declension or, j of words borrowed from other Italian dialects, as a certain 
more precisely, the functional distinction between the forms | number have naturally been borrowed from foreign tongues, 
of the reccus and the easvs is concerned. But j it may be said that all that was not Tuscan was eliDun- 



the pluperfect indicative : rho pah it still survives outside t such a phenomenon, becanse it was unknown to the Tuscan 
of Ealv and in other dialectal types of Itdy itself (C. 3 5 ; [ re^on. But in Tuscan itself there were differences he^een 
rf, B. 2). It hgg also lost His fufuruTu ei^aclwn, or perfect f Horentine and non-Florentine j in Florentine it was 
sabjnnctire, which is found in Spanish and Bomnanian. and is usual to ay dipignere and pugrtre, while the non- 
Bat no one would on that account maintain that the Florentine had it dip*gn^e and pognere^ (I^t ptngm, 
conjugation is less truly Latin than the Spanish, j putigare). Xow, it is precisely the Horentme forms which 
ths Bonmnnian, or that of anv other ieo-Latin language, alone have enrremy in the ^literary langn^e. 

It is, on the contrary, bv far the mret distinctively Latin j In the ancient compositions m the vulgar tongue, esp^ 


lansTuages. and sometimes peculiar to itself. 

TKo^ who find, it hard to believe in the ethnological j in iucu. ^ .t t t 

explanation of lingnistic varieties ought to be eonimc^ \ 

bv anv example so clear as that which Italy presents in the | of other parts cd If^ly. " jKsnntes about th® 

difference between the Tuscan or purely Italian type on * gaveike,inp^sttime% to 

fte one dde «.a the Gello-Itdie on theother. ^0 nentee tme fetherUM “^^0^ offeght to 

Ecientidc investigation of the history of tl^t 



inff that ^speech to its own habits of utterance. Genuine 
Italian, on the other hand, is not the result of 
bination or confiict of the vdgar Latin with other tongues, 
but is the pure development of this alone. lu othei 
words, the case is that of an ancient national fusion in 
which vulgar Latin itself originated. Here that is native 
which in” the other case was 



=torfsinal races on rrhem it ai!-'C==s to tiat cf 

ae 0= th^tberL-rJ. i= 

lateo. xiere luau is j the oddest Frtscht arid tt** ^ S” 

3 intrusive. — ^This greater :tc<«:mti<jaia-eti:a:ciEioagrarre2c yTTT. — 63 
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tliorouglily characterized by homogeneity and oneness, as 

if it had come forth in a single cast from the furnace, 

than the Italian. „ , j. 

But bn the other hand it remains equally true that, so 
far as concerns a living confidence and uniformity ™ 
use and style of the literary language— that is, of this 
Tuscan or Florentine material called to nounsh the 
civilization and culture of all the Italians— the case is not 
a little altered, and the Italian nation appears to enjoy 
less fortunate conditions than other nations of Europe. 
Modern Italy had no glowing centre for the life of the 
whole nation into which and out of which the collective 
thought and language could he poured in ceaseles^s 
for all and by alL Florence has not been Pans. Terntoriai 
contiguity and the little difference of the local dialect 
facilitated iu the modem Rome the elevation of the language 
of conversation to a level ' with the literary language that 
came from Tuscany. A form of' speech was thus produced 
which, though certainly destitute of the grace and the 
abundant flexibility of the Florentine, gives a good idea of 
what the dialect of a city becomes when it mahes itself the 
language of a nation that is ripening its civilization in many 
and dissimilar centres. In such a case the dialect loses its 
slang and petty localisms, and at the same time also some- 
what of its freshness ; hut it learns to express with more con- 
scious sobriety and with more assured dignity the thought 
and the feeling of the various peoples which are fused in 
one national life. But what tooh place readily in Borne 
could not with equal ease happen in districts whose dialects 
were fat removed from the Tuscan. In Piedmont, for 
example, or in Lombardy, the language of conversation did 
not correspond with the language of hooks, and the latter 
accordingly became artificial and laboured. Poetry was 
least affected by these unfortunate conditions ; for poetry 
may work well with a multiform language, where the need 
and the stimulus of the author’s individuality assert them- 
selves more strongly. But prose suffered immensely, and 
the Italians had good cause to envy the spontaneitj^ and 
confidence of foreign literatures — of the French more par- 
ticularly. In this reasonable envy lay the justification •and 
the strength of the Manzoni school, which aimed at that 
absolute naturalness of the literary language, that absolute 
identity between the language of conversation and that of 
books, which the bulk of the Italians could reach and 
maintain only by naturalizing themselves in the Imng 
speech of modern Florence. Ihe revolt of Manzoni against 


artificiality and mannerism in language and stylo was 
worthy of his genius, and has been largely fruitful. But 
the historical difference between tlio case of France (with 
the colloquial language of Paris) and that of Italy (with 
the colloquial language of Florence) implies more than 
one difficulty of principle ; in the latter case there is sought 
to he produced by deliberate effort of the literati what in 
the former has been and remains the necessary and spon- 
taneous product of the entire civilization. IManzonPs 
theories too easily lent themselves to deplorable exaggera- 
tions; men fell into a new artificiality, a manner of writing 
which might be called vulgar and almost slangy. The 
remedy for this must lie in the regulating power of the, 
labour of the now regenerate Italian intellect,— a labour 
ever growing wider in its scope, more assiduous, and more 
thoroughly united. 

Ziieraturc,~-'Ferno\f in the third volninc ofhisilowischc Stnijim 
(Zurich, 1806-8) gave a good survey of the dialects of Italy. Tlio 
dawn of rigorous^ scientific methods had not then appeared ; hut 
Femow's view is wide and genial. Similar praise is due to Biondclh s 
work SaidinUtligaUo-iMici (Milan, 18.^3), which, however, is still 
intiorant of Diez. Fuchs, between Fernow and Pnondclli, had made 
himself so far acquainted with the now methods ; hut his cxplOTa- 
tiou tUclcr die sogcnaniitcn unrcgehnassigai ZciticSrtcr^ in den 
Bmianisclicn Sprachen, vcM Jvdcutungcii nher die meUig^cn 
roTnanischen Mundarlen, Berlin, 1840), though certainly of unlitj, 
was not very successful. Nor can the rapid survey of the Ilalmii 
dialects given by Diez be ranked among the happiest portions ol 
his great masterpiece. Among the followers of Diez who di&tm- 
guisfied themselves in this department the first outside of Italy were 
rertainly Jfussafia, a cautious amlclcar contiiiuator of the master, and 
the singularly acute Schuohanit, Ne-vt came the Archiviogloitoioguo 
italiano (Eonie, from 1873).— In historical study applied siicci- 
ally to tlio liteiury language Nannucci prepared the way with nmeU 
sagacity and breadth of view ; it is enou^i to mention his Anahii 
eriticch dci verhi ilaliani (Flor., 1844). Among the uorks oi 
tlio disciples of the modern method may here bo noted CancUo, 
“Gli nllotropiitaliani " iii. 286-419) and Caix, Originidcm 

jwciicd iiftlidna (Florence, 1880), wliicli resolves itself into 
an accurate liistorical examination of the dialectal forms that occur 
in the old poetry. — For almost a quarter of a century a matcliiess 
investigator, Giovanni Flcchia, has devoted assiduous, keen, ana 
genial labour to the history and description both of the dialects 
and of the literary language (see Arch., ii. 396, iii. 176). — ^BionueUis 
book is of no small service also for the numerous translations wJiicJi 
it contains of the Prodigal Son into Lombard, Piedmontese, and 
Emilian dialects. A dialogue translated into the veraaculars of nl) 
parts of Italy null be found in Zuccagni Orlandini’s Jtaccom 
diaiclli iialiani eon illmirazioni ctnologicke (Florence, 1864). ^ Ana 
every dialectal division is abundantly represented in a senes oJ 
versions of a short novel of Boccaccio’s, which Papanti has puo- 
lislicd under the title I parlari italiani in Ocrlaldo, &c. (I^guoni, 
3876). ' (G- 3- 


PART IV.— LITERATURE. 


1. OriffMis . — There is one characteristic fact that distin- 
guishes the Italy of the Middle Ages with regard to its 
intellectual conditions, and that is the tenacity with, which 
the Latin tradition clung to life. At the end of the 5th 
century the northern conquerors invaded Italy. The 
Roman world crumbled to pieces- A new kingdom arose 
at Ravenna under Theodoric, and there learning was not 
extinguished. The liberal arts flourished, the very Gotliic 
kings surrounded themselves with masters of rhetoric and 
of grammar. The names of Cassiodorus, of Boetlus, of 
Symmachus, are enough to show how Latin thought main- 
tained its power amidst the political effacement of the 
Roman empire. And this thought held its ground through- 
out the subsequent ages and events. Thus, while elsewhere 
all culture had died out, there still remained in Italy some 
schools of laymen,^ and some really extraordinary men 
were educated in them, such as Ennodius, a poet more 


pagan than Christian, Arator, Fortunatus,^ Venantms, 
Jovannicius, Felix the grammarian, Peter of Pisa, Paulmns 
of Aquileia, and many others, in all of whom we notice a 
contrast between the barbarous age they lived in and their 
aspiration towards a culture that should reunite them to 
the classical literature of Borne. The Italians never hoa 
much love for theological studies, and those who were 
addicted to them preferred Paris to Italy. It was^ some- 
thing more practical, more positive, that had attraction tor 
the Italians, and especially the study of Roman law. 
zeal for the study of jurisprudence furthered the establisn- 
ment of the medimval universities of Bologna, 
Vicenza, Naples, Salerno, Modena, and Parma; and 
in their turn, helped to spread culture, and to prepare 
ground in W'hich the new vernacular literature was at cr 
wards to be developed. The tenacity of classical tradition^ 
the affection for the memories of Rome, the^ preoccupati 
with political interests, particularly shown in the 
the Lombard communes against the empire ot 
Hohenstaufens, a spirit more naturally inclined to prao 
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than to theoiy— all this had a powerful influence on the 
fete of Itdian literature. Italy was wanting in that com- 
bination of conditions from which the spontaneous life of 
a people spnngs. This was chiefly owing to the fact that 

the history of the Italians never undeiyent interruption 

no foreign nation having come in to change them and make 
them young again. That chiIdKke state of mind and heart, 
which in other Latin races, as well as in the Germania 
was such a deep source of poetic inspiration, was almost 
utterly wanting in the Italians, who were always much 
dmwn to history and very little to nature ; so, while le«'ends 
tales, epic poems, satires, were appearing and sprrading 
on all sides, Italy was either quite a stranger to this move- 
ment, or took a peculiar part in it. We know, for example, 
what the Trojan traditions were in the Middle Ages • and 
we should have thought that in Italy — ^in the country of 

Rome, retaining the memory of iEneas and Virgil they 

would have been specially developed, for it was from Vir^ 
that the mediteval sympathy for the conquered of Troy 
was derived. In fact, however, it was not so. A stranne 
book made its appearance in Europe, no one quite knows 
when, the Historia dc excidxo Trejx^ wliicli purported to 
have been written by a certain Dares the Phrygian, an 
eye-witness of the Trojan wan In the Middle Ages this 
book was the basis of many literary labours. Benoit de 
Sainte-3Iore composed an interminable French poem 
founded on it, which afterwards in its turn became a source 
for other poets to draw from, such as Herbert of Fritzlar 
-ind Conrad of Wurzburg. Now for the curious pbe- 
nomcnon displayed by Italy. WTiilst Benoit de Sainte- 
More wrote lus poem in French, taking his material from 
i Latin history, whilst the two German writers, from a 
French source, made an almost original work in their own 
Janguage, — an Italian, on the other hand, taking Benoit for 
his model, composed in Latin the Ilistoria destTnieticmis 
Trojm I and this Italian was Guido delle Colonne of Messina, 
one of the vernacular poets of the Sicilian school, who must 
accordingly have known well how to use his own language. 
Guido was an imitator of the Provencals ; he understood 
French, and yet uxote his own book in Latin, nay, 
changed the romance of the Troubadour into serious 
history. Much the same thing occurred with the other 
great legends. That of Alexander the Great gave rise to 
many French, German, and Spanish poems, — in Italy, only 
to the Latin distichs of Qunlichino of Arezzo. The whole 
of Europe was full of the legend of Arthur. The Italians 
contented themselves with translating and with abridging 
"the French romances, without adding anything of their 
own. The Italian writer could neither appropriate the 
legend nor colour it with his own tint& Even rtdigions 
legend, so widely spread in the Middle Ages, and springing 
up so naturally as it did from the heart of that society, only 
put out a few roots in Italy. Jacopo di Voragine, while 
collecting his lives of the saints, remained only an historian, 
a man of learning, almost a critic who seemed doubtful 
about tbe tbiu^ he related* Italy had none of those books 
in which the Middle Age, whether in its ascetic or its chival- 
rous character, is so strangely depicted. The intellectual 
life of Italy showed itself in an altogether special, positive 
almost scientific form, in the study of Homan law, in the 
chronicles of Farfa, of Marsicano, and of many others, in 
translations from Aristotle, in the precepts of the school of 
Salerno, in the travels of Marco Polo, — ^in short, in a long 
series of facts which seem to detach themselves from the 
surroundings of the Sliddle Age, and to be united on the 
one side with classical Home and on the other with the 
Henaissance. 

The necessary consequence of all this was that the Latin 
language was most tenacious in Italy, and that the elabora* 
tion of the new vulgar tongue was very slow, — ^being 
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fe fSgnSguage^ literature Pro- 

AlbeZ Poems'SW 

fX 'sKi isL 

omen,, TvJio sang of ]ove and of war, wio haunted the 

themVn?^®'^“ accustoming 

them to new sounds and new harmonies. At the same 

time there was other poetry of an epic kind, written in a 
m^ed language, of which French was the basis, but in 
which forms and words belonging to the Italian dialects 

words 

exmbxting a treatment of sounds according to the rules of 
both languages,— French words with Italian terminations, 
a s^tem of vocalisation within the words approaching the 
Italo-Latm usage,— -in short, something belonging at once 
to both tonnes, as it were an attempt at interpenetration, 
at fusion. Such were the Glianson de Geste, Macaire, the 
Jintree en Espagne written by Niccola of Padua, the Prise 
de Pampelnne, and some others. AH this preceded the 
appearance of a purely Italian literature. 

In the Franco-Italian poems there was, as it were, a Attempu 
uosiiing, a struggle between the two languages, the French, ^alect. 
however, gaining the upper hand. This supremacy became 
^adually less and less. As the struggle continued between 
French and Italian, the former by degiees lost as much as 
the latter gained. The hybridism recurred, but it no 
longer predominated. In the £ovo d'A7tto?ia and the 
Rainardo e Leseriffrino the Venetian dialect makes itself 
clearly felt, although the language is influenced by French 
forms. Thus these writings, which Ascoli has called 
“ misto ” (mixed), immediately preceded the appearance of 
purely Italian works. 

It is now an established historical fact that there existed Dialect 
no ^v^iting in Italian before the 13th century. It was in poetiy 

the course of that century, and especially from 1250'?^°^ 

■ _ tnem 


onwards, that the new literature largely unfolded and 
developed itself. This development was simultaneous in 
the whole peninsula, only there was a difference in the 
subject-matter of the art. In the north, the poems of 
Giacomino of Verona and Bonvecino of lliva were specially 
religious;, and were intended to be recited to the people. 
They were written in a dialect partaking of the Milanese 
and the Venetian; and in their style they strongly bore 
the mark of the influence of French narrative poetry. 
They may be considered as belonging to the popular kind 
of poetiy, taking the word, however, in a broad sense. 
Perhaps this sort of composition was encouraged by the old 
custom in the north of Italy of listening in the piazzas 
and on the highways to the songs of the jongleurs. To 
the very same crowds who had been delighted with the 
stories of romance, and who had listened to the story of 
the wickedness of Macaire and the misfortunes of 
Blancifl<yr, another jongleur would sing of the terrors of 
the Bahilonia Jnfemale and the blessedness of the 
Gemsalemme celeste^ and the singers of religious poetry vied 
with those of the Jdhansons de Geste. 

In the south of Italy, on the other hand, the love-song 
prevailed, of which we have an interesting specimen in the 
Gontrasto attributed to Ciullo d’Alcamo, about which 
modern Italian critics have 'much exercised themselves. 
This “contrasto’’ (dispute) between a man and a woman 
in Sicilian dialect certainly must not be considered as the 
most ancient or^as the only southern poem of a popular 
kind. It belongs without doubt to the time of the 
emperor Frederick II., and is important as a proof that there 
existed a popular poetry independent of literary poetry. 
The Gontrasto of Ciullo d Alcamo is the most remarkable 
relic of a kind of poetry that has perished or which perhaps 
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was smothered by the ancient Sicilian literature. Its dis- 
tinguishing point was its possessing all the opposite 
qualities to the poetry of the rhymers of what we shall 
call the Sicilian school. Vigorous in the expression -of 
feelings, it seems to come- from a real sentiment. The 
conceits, which are sometimes most bold and very coarse, 
show that it proceeded from the lowest grades of society. 
Everything is original in Ciullo’s Gonirasto. Convention- 
ality has no place in it. It is marked by the sensu-: 
ality characteristic of the people of the South. , 

The reverse of all this happened in the Siculo-Provengal 
school, at the head of which was Frederick: IL Imitation 
was the fundamental characteristic of this school, to which 
belonged Enzio, king of Sardinia, Pier delle Vignc, 
Inghilfredi, Guido and Odo delle Colonne, Jacopo 
d’ Aquino, Eugieri Pugliese, Giacomo da Lentino, Arrigo 
Testa, and otWs. These rhj^mers never moved a step 
beyond the ideas of chivalry; they had no originality; 
they did not sing of what they felt in their heart ; they 
abhorred the true and the real. They only aimed at copy- 
ing as closely as they could the poetry of the Provengal 
troubadours.^ The art of the Siculo-Provengal school was 
bom decrepit, and there were many reasons for this, — ^first, 
because the chivalrous spirit, from which the poetry of the 
troubadours was derived, was now old and on its death- 
bed; next, because the Provengal art itself, which the 
Sicilians took as their model, was in its decadence. It 
may seem strange, but it is true, that when the emperor 
Frederick II., a philosopher, a statesman, a very original 
legislator, took to writing poetry, he could only copy and 
amuse himself with absolute puerilities. His art, like 
that of all the other poets of his court, was wholly con- 
ventional, mechanical, affected. It was completely wanting 
in what constitutes poetry, — ^ideality, feeling, sentiment, 
inspiration. The Italians have had great disputes among 
themselves about the original form of the poems of the 
Sicilian^ school, that is to say, whether they were written 
in Sicilian dialect, or in that language which Dante called 
“volgare, illustre, aulico, cortigiano”; and the question is 
settled. But now the critics of most authority 
hold that the primitive form of these poems was the Sicilian 
dialect, modified for literary purposes with the help of 
Provenjal .and Latin; the theory of the “lingua illustre” 
has been almost entirely rejected, since we cannot say on 
what rules it could have been founded, when literature 
was m ite infancy, trying its feet, and lisping its first 
woi^. The Sicilian certainly, in accordance with a 
tendency common to all dialects, in passing from the 
spoken to the wntten form, must have gained in dignity; 
but this was not enough to create the so-called “lingua 
Ulustre, which was upheld by Perticari and others on 
grounds rather political than literary. 

hSf nl.op century a mighty religious movement took 

P-^inmdemSsS& the rise of the two great 
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who represented in all its strength and breadth the 
religious feeling that had made special progress in 
Umbria was Jacopo doi Benedetti of Todi, known as 
Jacopone. The story is that sorrow at the sudden death 
of his wife had disordered his mind, and that, having sold 
all ho possessed and given it to the poor, ho covered 
himself with rags, and took pleasure in being laughed at, 
and followed by a crowd of people who mocked him and 
called after him “Jacopone, Jacopone.” We do not know 
whether this be true. What we do know is that a vehe- 
ment passion must have stirred his heart and maintained 
a despotic hold over him, the passion of divine love. 
Under its influence Jacopone went on raving for years and 
years, subjecting himself to the severest sufferings, and 
giving vent to his religious intoxication in his poems. 
There is no art in him, there is not the slightest indication 
of deliberate effort ; there is only feeling, a feeling that 
absorbed him, fascinated him, penetrated him through 
and through. His poetry was all inside him, and burst 
out, not so much in words as in sighs, in groans, in cries 
that often seem really to come from a monomaniac. But 
Jacopone was a mystic, wdio from his hermit’s coll looked 
out into the world and specially watched the papacy, 
scourging with his words Celestine V. and Boniface VIII. 

He was put in prison and laden with chains, but his spirit 
lifted itself up to God, and that was enough for him. The 
same feeling that prompted him to pour out in song 
ecstasies of divine love, and to despise and trample on 
himself, moved him to rejirove those who forsook the 
heavenly road, whether they were popes, prelates, or 
monks. In Jacopone there was a strong originality, and 
in the period of the ori^ns of Italian literature he was one 
of the most characteristic writers. 

The religious movement in Umbria was followed byTlio 
another literary phenomenon, that of the religious drama. ■ •'* ■ 
In 1258 an old hermit, Baniero Fasani, leaving the cavern 
in which he had lived for many years, suddenly appeared 
at Perugia. These were very sad times for Italy. Tlie 
quarrels in the cities, the factions of the Ghibellines and 
the Guelphs, the interdicts and excommunications issued 
by the popes, the reprisals of the imperial party, the 
cruelty and tyranny of the nobles, the plagues and famines, 
kept the people in constant agitation, and spread abroad 
mysterious fears. The commotion was increased in Perugia 
by Fasani, who represented himself as sent by God to 
disclose mysterious visions, and to announce to the world 
terrible visitations. Under the influence of fear there 
were formed “Compagnie di Disciplinanti,” who, for a 
penance, scourged themselves till they drew blood, and 
sang “ Laudi ” in dialogue in their confraternities. These 
“ Laudi,” closely connected udth the liturgy, were the first 
example of the drama in the vulgar tongue of Italy. They 
were written in the Umbrian dialect, in verses of eight 
syllables, and of course they, have not any artistic value. 

Their development, however, was rapid. As early as the 
end of the same 13th century we have the Devosioiii del 
Ghoved^ e Veiierdi Santo, which have some dramatic ele- 
ments in them, though they are still connected with the 
liturgical office. Then we have the representation di un 
Monaco die andd al - servizio di Dio (“ of a monk who' 
entered the service of God”), in which there is already an 
approach to the definite form which this kind-of literary 
work assumed in the following centuries. 

In the 13th centuiy Tuscany was peculiarly circum" Tuscau 
stanced both as regards its literary condition and its poll- 
tical life. The Tuscans spoke a dialect which most closely 
resembled the mother-tongue, Latin, — one which afterwards 
became almost exclusively the language of literature, and 
which was already regarded at the end of the 13th century 
as surpassing the others ; “ Lingua Tnsca magis apta est 
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»»4n *iMw Varictl, tb^t of pFOSc was scanty. 

Tbe oldest fpccinicn datc.> from 1231, and consists of shore ’ 
n'.»tic:> of entries and cxj^enscs by Jfaitasala di Spinello 
dei LamU'rtinz of Siena. In 1253 and 1260 there are 
fornc commercial letters of other Sienese. But there is 
no siini of litcrair pro^c. Before we come to any, we meet 
V ith a phenomenon like that we noticed in regard to poetry. 

II ere again weiind a jicricKl of ItaUan literature in FrencL 
llalfw'uy on in the ctntuiy a certain Aldobrsndo or 
Aldobnuidino (it i^ not known whether ho was of Florence 
or t>f Siena) urotc a hook for Beatrice of Savoy, countess 
of rro\*c:ice, calltd dtt Corps. In 1267 Martino 

da Cainle wrote in the fume “longue doil^a chronicle o! 

V cnicc, llr 4 >ticiano of Pisa, who wi; for a long while at the 
court of ly ward I. of England, composed many chivalrous 
ronnnctJ, derived from the Arthurian cycle, and subse* 
(picntly wrote tlie travel of Marco Polo, which may perhaps 
l]^\e Ucn dictated by the great traveller himself. And 
finally Brunette I-^ntini wTote his TV/aiu in FrencL 
Xcvt in order to the original compositions in the langue 
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of nionil and ascetic work.*-, of hbtorics, and of treatises on 
rhetoric ami oratory. Up to very recent times it oas 

ttill po^riblclo reckon as the most ancient vvorks in Italian 

pro'j the C'roi'dcn of Mattco Spinello da Giovenazzo, and 
the of Iliconluno Malcs 2 jini. But now both of 

th'>m li'ia c been .'hooii to be forgeries of a much later time 
Tlicn.foro the oldc't j)roto avriting i.s a scientific book 
— tlie C')U}^>!iz!o-if <Ul Jfondo by Ristoro d’ArcTZO, oho 
1 H rA.:,!rv V, 'n\ v .i . 'the dt v"of ‘ riencc. ard pl.iio- lived .about the middle of the 13th century. Tto oork is 

. -Ainl t-''’-v th-re tJuido Oninicelli ava-, the • a coi.iou.,tre.ili‘=e on astronomy and geography. Ristoraw^ 
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in the historj' of Italian art, co.-cially I>ccause of hi- clo^e stones drami from Oriental, Oreck, ana xroja ^ j 


/•omie-xion with D.aute*s lyric iw«etn'. 

Bnt before we come to iXautc, certain other facts, not, 
however, unconnected with his history, murt bo noticed. 
In the Ifitb century there were several pocni.s in the 
allegorical style. One of Iho'c is by Unmet to Latini, who, 
it is well known, was attached by tica of strong affection 
to Alighieri. His Teforetto is a short poem, in seven- 
syllable verses, rhyming in couplets, in which the author 
jJrofesses to be lost in a tvildcrness and to meet with a lady, 
who is N.aturc, from whom he receives much instruction. 
Wc SCO here the vision, the allegory, the instruction with 
a moral object,— three elemcnt.s which we shall find ogam 
in the Diviwi C«nm<din. rraneesca da Birboriiio, a 
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from ancient and medimsTil history, from 
Brittanv, Provence, and Italy, and from the Bible, from 
the local tradition of Italy as well as from histones of 
animals and old mythologj'. This book has ^ dwtant 

resemblance to the Spanish collection kno^ as rj Conde 

Lvromr. The peculiarity of the Italian book is that the 
stories are vety short, and that they seem to be mere ontlinto 
to be filled in by the narrator as he goes along* Utuer 
prose novels were inserted by Francesco B^^^^ino in 

Lrk Del Jtegpimento e del Costumi f '©rtoe 
arc of much, less importance than the othere. On toe 
Sole the Italian novels of the 13 th centu^- h^e littte 
originality, and are only a faint reflexion of the verj ncL 
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legendary literature of France. Some attention should be 
Ijiid to the Zeftcre of Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, who wrote 
many poems and also some letters in prose, the subjects of 
which are moral and religious. Love of antiguity, of the 
traditions of Eome and of it.s language, was so strong in 
Guittone that he tried to write Italian in a Latin style, and 
it turned oat obscure, involved, and altogether barbarous. 
He took hi® special model Seneca, and hence his prose | 
as.=umed a bombastic style, which, according to his views, 
was very artistic, but which in fact was alien to the true 
spirit of art, and re.sulted in the extravagant and grotesque. 

2. T/ce fiimdnnerA's Devdoiment of Italian Literahire . — 
In the year 12S2, the year in which the new Florentine con- 
stitution of the “ Arti ilinori” was completed, a period of 
literature began that does not belong to the age of first 
beginnings, but to that of development TFith the school 
of Lapo Gianni, of Guido Cavalcanti, of Cino da Pistoia, and 
Dante Alighieri, lyric poetry became exclusively Tuscan. 
The whole noveltj* and poetic power of this school, which 
really was the beginning of Italian art, consist in what 
Dante expresse- .'•o happih' — 

“ Qnando 

Amote Fjiira, noto, ed a quel modo 

Cb'ei delta dentro, vo significando — ” 

that i.*- to say, in a power of expressing the feelings of 
the soul in the way in which love inspires them, in an 
appropriate and graceful manner, fitting form to matter, 
and by art fusing one with the other. The Tuscan IjTic 
poatry, the first true Italian art, is pre-eminent in this 
artistic fusion, in the spontaneous and at the same time 
deliberate action of tbe mind- In Lapo Gianni the new 
style is not free from some admixture of the old associations 
of the Siculo-Provencal school He wavered as it were be- 
tween two raanuers. The empty and involved phraseology 
of the Sicilians is .absent, but the poet does not always rid 
himself of their iufiucnce. Sometimes, however, he draws 
freely from his own heart, and then the subtleties and 
ob'curities di- apiKar, and his verse becomes clear, flowing, 
and elegant. 

Guido C.a'alcanti was a learned man with a high con- 
ception of his art. He felt the value of it, and adapted 
his learning to it. Cavalcanti was already a good deal out 
of sympatljy with the mcdiaj>'al spirit ; he reflected deeply 
on his own work, and from this reflexion he derived his 
jjoetical conception. His poems may be divided into two 
clas'^es, — those which portray the philosopher, “ilsottilis- 
simo dialettico," .a'; Lorenzo the Magnificent called him, 
uml those which rue more directly the product of his poetic 
nature imbued with mysticism and metaphysics. To the 
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The third poet among the followers of the new school Cino da 
was Cino da Pistoia, of the family of the Sinibnldi (see i’‘s.oia. 
CvsO DA Pistoia). His love poems are so sweet, so 
mellow, and so musical that they are only surpassed by- 
Dante. The pains of love are described by him with 
vigorous touches j it is easy to see that they are not feigned 
but reaL The psychology of love and of sorrow nearly 
reaches perfection. 

As the author of the Yiia Kuova, Dante also belongs Dante, 
to the same lyric school. This is a little book of poetry 
and prose, which tells the story of his love for Beatrice, 
who is pretty generally held to he the daughter of Foleo 
Portinari- In the lyrics of the Vita Kuova (so called 
by its author to indicate that his first meeting with Bea- 
trice was the beginning for him of a life entirely 
different from that he had hitherto led) there is a high 
idealization of love. It seems as if there were in it nothing 
earthly or human, and that the poet had his eyes constantly 
fixed on heaven, while singing of his lady. Everything is 
supersensual, aerial, heavenly, and the real Beatrice is 
always gradually melting more and more into the sym- 
bolical one — passing out of her human nature and into the 
divine. The life of Dante covered a period of fifty-six 
years (1265-1321). In 1289 he fought at Campaldino 
against the Ghibellines of Arezzo, In 1300 he was pro- 
bably one of the ambassadors from the Guelphs to Pope 
Boniface YIIL He was afterwards elected a prior, and it 
is believed that he took part in the measure for banishing 
the heads of the factions of the Bianchi and Neri which 
began that same year in Florence. The Neri betook 
themselves to Boniface, accusing their adversaries of an 
understanding with the Ghibellines. 'For the purpose of 
meeting these accusations, Dante went to Boniface, but in 
the meanwhile the latter sent Charles of Valois as a 
peacemaker, with secret injunctions to crush the BianchL 
Charles fulfilled this part of his mission with zeal. One 
of the proscribed was Dante, on the charge of illicit gains 
and of extortion during his priorate. Henceforth the poet’s 
life was a perpetual pilgrimage from one Italian tovsn to 
another. He was also at Paris in 1308. He hoped great 
: things from the descent of Henry TIL of Luxembourg into 
Italy, and wrote to the people and princes to annonnee the 
coming of the day of redemption. He had hopes, too, of 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, leader of the Pisans against 
Florence (1315). But all bis hopes proved vain, and he 
took refuge with Can Grande della >Scala at Verona (1316), 
moving on later to Busone di Eaffaelli at Gubbio (1318), 
to Vagano della Torre at Udine (I3I9j, and to Guido 
Novello da Polenta at Ravenna (1320), where he died the 
next year. 

It appears that Dante began the Cmviio in his youth, 
that ho continued it in his exile, and never completed it. 

He named the book the Gouviio, to signify that a banquet 
of n isdom v as served up in it. He meant to comment on 
fourteen of his songs, and the commentary was to be the 
promised serving up of the banquet. But he only composed 
four out of the fonrtcen treatises. As has been said by 
one of Dante’s chief admirers in modem Italy, “it is a 
book of mneh learning, but the s.vmholism Idlls the poetn-, 
and the quotations stifle the real knowledge.” The Convito 
is veiy valuable as giving a notion of the mind of Dante 
and of hw scaola&tic education. . On tlie other Land, his 
treatise J)e Mouarchia shows us his political conception- 
It was probably written in 1310, when the coming of 
Henry HI. revived .«=uch hopes in him. He meant to 
It that a universal monarchy is necessary to the 
I well-being of the world, that the Roman people had a 
I j nglit to claim the exercise of this ollice^ that the authority 
L j of a monarch comes straight from God and not from his 
j vicar, the pope. The Jit ^lonarcJixa is written in scholastic 
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Cicero, and endeavoured to copy lum. Perhaps there was 
a sort of affinity between their characters. Tlie 
arc of very great importance for the study of Petrarch's 
life and mind, as well as for the history of his times, 
Africa is a long poem in hexameters on the cami^aigns of 
Scipio, which in places shows the gleam of genius. In the 
Ilinerarium Syriacuvi, and in another work that is now lost,^ 
Petrarch appears as the first geographer of modem limes. 

It is not very certain who was the lady loved by Petrarch. 
There are some reasons for believing that she was called 
Laura Da Isoves, and was the wife of Ugo dc >Sadc, but 
this is very far from being proved. It appears anyhow 
that the lady lived at Avignon. 

The Gnnzmiere is divided into three parts. — the first 
containing the poems written during Laura’s lifetime, the 
second the poems written after her death, the third the 
Trionju The one and only subject of these poems is 
love ; but the treatment is full of variety in conception, in 
imagery, and in sentiment, derived from the most varied 
impressions of nature. Petrarch’s love is real and deep, 
and to this is due the merit of his lyric verse, which is 
quite different, not only from that of the Provencal trouba- 
dours and of the Italian poets before him, but also from 
the lyrics of Dante. Petrarch is a psychological poet, w'ho 
dives down into his own soul, examines all his feelings, 
and knows how to render them with an art of exquisite 
sweetness. The lyrics of Petrarch are no longer transcen- 
dental like Dante’s, hnt on the contrary keep entirely 
within human limits. In struggles, in doubts, in fears, in 
disappointments, in griefs, in jop, in fact in everything, 
the post finds material for his poetry. ’Tlie second part 
of the Canzonicre Is the more passionate. The Trionjl arc 
inferior ; it is clear that in them Petrarch tried to imitate 
the Divina Comrnedia^ bnt never came near it 

The Ganzoniere includes also a few political poems, — a 
canzone to Italy, one supposed to be addres'cd'to Cola di 
Rienzi, and several sonnets against the court of Avignon, 
These are remarlmlle for their vigour of feeling, and also 
for showing that Petrarcli had formed the idea of IlaUaniia 
better^ even than Alighieri. The Daly which he wooed 
was different from any conceived by the men of the Sliddle 
Ages, and in this also he was a precursor of modern times 
and of modern aspirations, Petrarch had no decided 
political idea. He exalted Cola dr Rienzi, invoked the 
emperor Charles lY., praised the Visconti; in fact, his 
politics were affected more by impressions than by prin- 
ciples ; but above all this reigned constantly the Jove of 
Italy, his ancient and glorioas country', which in his mind 
Is reunited with Rome, the great city of his heroes Cicero 
and Scipio. 

Bweaedo Bocroccio a313-1.375) had the same enthusiastic lore 
of antiquity and the same worrhip for the rre;v Italian 
literature as Petrarch. He was the first, with the help of 
a Greek bom in Calabria, to put together a Latin transla- 
tron of the Ihod and the Odycrcij. His vast cla’^sical 
learning was r-howiifpecially in the work ])e Gmcalogw. 
Deorvn,vo which he enumerates the gods according to 
genealo^cal trees constructed on the authority of the 
mriou-s authors who wrote about the pagan divinitiea 
xliLs work marke^l an era in studies preparatory’ to the 
revival of ekssical learning. And at the same time it 
opened the way for the modem criticism, because Boccaccio 
in hjs i-esearches and in his own judgment was always 
independent of the authors whom be most e'.teemed The 
(ie^ohgia TJermtml? as Heeren said, an encyclopkia of 
mythological knowledge; and it was the precursor of the 
great humanistic movement which was developed in the ’ 
loth century', Boccaccio v/as also the first h i^orian of 

TP- * LvHw del Boccaccio, 'Incite, 1879 , 



women in his /M Gfnrh Afviurihnr, and the firtt to under, 
take to tell the story of the great unfortunate in his 
Ganbuft Virorxm Jlluftrixon. He contimicd and perfected 
forrmcr tnv/.iififrftfifiTiii intore^tirio liook 

J)c Montihuft 
cf Pahalihx 

use of libius ^sequester, 1/wv ...... 

and valuable obscrs'ations. IJc also wrote in Latin 
several eclogues, fomc letlerr, and other minor rorn- 
position®. Of lii.s Italian w’orl's his lyricA do mt comt- 
nnywberc near to the perfection of Petrarch V. IVx” 
sonnets, mostly about love, arc quite mcfliotre. 11 i- 
narrative poetry is better. Although now ho can no 
longer claim the dhtinction long conceded to him of 
having invented the octave stanza (xvhich .afterwards 
became the metre of the poems of Boiardo, of Ariosto, 
and of Tasso), yet he was certainly the fint to tre it 
in a work of some length and written with artUlic f-kill, 
^uch as is his Tcfeide. This is a poem in t'.velve book=-, arul 
the subject is the love of two Theban youths, Arcita and 
Palomonc, for Emilia, one of the .\raazon». We find in 
it great luxury’ of description, inflated fpeechcf, much 
crodilion, but little poetry. However, the is the 

olde'^t Italian romantic poem. The J'Uo^trafo relates iho 
loves of Troiolo and Grireida (Troilus and Cre:-fcida), it 
maylie that Boccaccio knewthePrench poem of the Trojan 
xvar by Benoit de Sarnte-'Morc ; but the inlere-t of the 
Italian work He.s in the analysis of the pas don of love, 
which is treated with a masterly band. The Xtnfifr 
Ficfolazio tells the love story' of the nymph IfesoJa and the 
shepherd Africo. The.ffmoro/!<t Vinonc, a poem in triplet®, 
doubtless owed its origin to the Dhivn Gmomedin. The 
Amt.lo is a mixture of prose and poetry, and is the first 
Italian irastoral romance. 

The Filocopo takes the earliest place among jiror-c 
romances. In it Boccaccio tells in a laborious style, and 
in the most prolix way, the lores of Florio and Biancafiore, 
Probably for this work he drew materials from a jtopular 
source or from a Byzantine romance, which Lconzio Pilato 
may have mentioned to him. In the FUocopo there i.- a 
remarkable exuberance in the my'tbological part, which 
damages the romance as an arti'-tic w'ork, but v.ldch con- 
tributes to the hialoty of Boccaccio’s mind, Tlie Fioin- 
muta is another romance, about the loves of Boccaccio and 
Maria d’Aquino, a supfyosed natural daughter of Kio" 
Robert, whom he always called by tins name of Piammett-L 

The Italian work which principally made Roccaccio 
famous was the iJc'-fim^onc^ a collection of a hundred 
novels, related by a party of men and women, who had 
retired to a villa near Florence to c.-'caj^e fi-om the plague in 
1348, Hovel-writing, so abundant in the preceding cen- 
turies, espcially in France, now for the fi)>t time ru-snined 
an artistic sLape, The style of Boccaccio tend:, to the 
imitarion of Latin, but in bim prose first took tbe form 
of elaborated art The rudeness of the old faVtn^tr mres 
place to the careful and conscientious work of a mind that 
has a feeling for what is beautiful, that has studied the 
classic authors, and that strives to imitate them as much 
^ possible Over and aVjve thi.®; in the Lccam^vonc, 
Boc<»mo 13 a delineator of character and an observer of 
passiom. In tbi.s lies his novelty, iluch ha.s been written 
about the sources of the novels of the JJeenmerme. Pro- 
bably Boc^ao made use l^th of written and of oral 
sources. Popular tradition must have furnished him with 

GrisS^”^^^ fctories, as, for example, that of 

Unlike Petrarch, who was alway.s discontented, pre- 

disturbed by disappointments, 
Iffi? Farisfied with him? elf and 

with hi» surroundings. Hotwitbstanding these fnnda- 
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moiitiU (llllWoni'oitin |l\nh'('lmviiii|nvrt, llio iwo niviil.minini’tt 
worn oltl iiuti WiivKi frItMitk lluli llioli' ull'millon rm> OhuIo 
\ vt(« »\o(i (Miuitl, INttviivoli, \vl(() unyti (Ipili ho hiiw lili» niicn 
lu IiIh (ilillillioitit, (lift noli pi'iMim'Voit ploiimiti rnoollootlon 
ol’ lilin, iiinl III \vo\iM Imntiolivm lo doiiy Ihiililio wno JoiiltniH 
of IiIh I'oiiowiii 'I'lio fh'vi'iKt won Hoitli lilio liy 

llooonoolo, \vIoMi ho wtui on ohi inon, oinl Ito oonfiniHtol lloili 
ho noYoi' rotnl iii, On I ho ol hoi’ )iiin(]| noooiiooio folli hii' 
Donlo ooinoIhliiK nioi'o thon lovo onihniihuiin, llo wi'olo 
0 l)io((rophv of hhii) of whioli llio nnonriioy lo now nnfoli'ly 
iloiinuiloloil hy oonio oi'ilioit, unit ho povo pnhlio orllloill 
looinroo on tho imoin in Hiintii Movloilol h'ioi'o nfi ^')oronllo, 
Koi'.lo iloi'll llhoiii oiul I'kloiiuo I'Vohi’.I wovn inillolovo of 
Iho Divhui ('omiifilh, hnli only In iln o\(ovnol fonn, Tho 
foi’onw wrolo Iho hiitmmh, o hmn nooin. in wliloii ijio 
onihov miiipoiiim Ihnii ho won liikon ny I ho /;ooui'0]ihoi’ 
tiolinnninlo lilltoronli porloof Iho worlil,onil Iholi hln nnhii 
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vololoil Iho hiolory of Ihoni, 'I'ho lonoioio of Iho I'hio of 
ihmlllforonli ilollon oilloohovoooinniin|ioi'lonoohhiloiioo)lyi 
h'roiwl,^ l)hiho|i of liln noilvo l.own l*'oII|p\o, wi'olo lil'io 
Vion/iv'ivi/fo, 0 pooin of Iho four Idiifidonui iiovo, llolion, 
Iho Vloo'i, lind iiho VIvInoo, TIdo )noon hoo inony polnlo 
of voHoiohloimo wilh iho fHvhm f/oiniio'ifm, I'Voko) |>ln|iin'oo 
Iho oondlUon of nion wlio vhioo ft'oin o nlolo of vloo lo ono 
of vh’Ino, ond donorlhon iioll, Iho lindio, nnr||oloi>y, ond 
lioovooi Tho pool into I’olloo for o ooniponloni 
Mlooi' Hoi' Hlovonnl h'loconllno wi’olo, nndoi' Iho illlo of 
oov''llH|ri. /Wiiriini', 0 ool|oo|,lon of lidon, wldolt oni loippiiood lo 
hnvo iioon I'ololoil hy n nnoih ond o non in Iho jiin'hnit' of 
Iho mononlovy of I'ovli, llo ohmoly linllnlod lloiniioinloi 
ond drow on VllliinI'o oiironloio foo' hln hinlorhm) iilorlon. 
h'mnoo Hio'olotliJ wi'olo iidon too, for Ilio nionli pmli on 
niddooln liiKon from h'loronMno lilnloryi Hln Inioh (dvon 
II lifo 111(0 iiloliiiro of Kloronllno Monlotiy nil Iho ond ol Iho 
MHi iioninry, Tho ttidi)oiiln iiro idinofil'i nlwnyn lnijn’o)»ov j 
hull III liiovldonli lihiili llninilioltl oollonlod nil Homo iinoodoloo 
in ordorlo drinv from tloon Idn own nonoliuiloniuind nno'ol 
rollohioiiii, whloh iiro lo ho found iili Iho ond of ovoryolorvt 
liVoni tihin polnli of vlow HiioohoMl'n work ooinon noiir lo 
Iho lUni'ii/imt f io/it'i ut Ihi) Mhldlo Aj|on. A Ihlrd novolltili 
wim ((loviinnl liornninhl of Hnooiii whonflor liT/*l wrolo n 
hook) in linllnllon of lloitoiioolo) iihoiili n jiiirliy of |ioo)ilo 
who worn tinpiioiiod hi lly from n plnipio mid lo ko miivoI' 
llii|{ idionl. In dliroronli llii’llnn olHmi, nloppiiiK horn mid Miorii 
loliinx niorhm, 

'rimolim- III loin idroiidy hiniii Miihl Ihiili Iho olironloloo foriiitirly 
iilolnni. holhivnd lo hiivo’lioon of Hio IIHli iionliiry nro now loum'ilod 
mi for/{orhin of Inliitr lliniitii Ah Iho ond of Ihii IJlIh nnnliiiry) 
liowovoi') wo lliid II oliroiihihi hy DIno (kmipihpd) whloh, noli' 
wllhnlmidliin Iho niifiivonr/ililo opinion of Ik onlorliihiod 
oHpniiiidly hy iioino llorinmi wrlloni, hi In nil prohnhlllliy 
iinlhonlhi, HllUoln known nhoiili Iho llfii of ilonipiipnli 
Nohio hy hirlih, ho wnti doinoiii'iilihi In fooliiiK, mid wini ii 
(iiiji)iorlor of Iho now ordlniimimi of (llmmdnllii llolhii An 
prior mill noiifiihmhii' Ilf Jiiiilih'o ho nlwiiyii Imd llmpiihlhi 
wolfiiro nil hoiirl, VVhoii I Ihiirlnn of Viiloin, Iho mimhimiof 
llonlfiioo VIII.. WHO iix)iool.nd In Khironoo, ( (nni|mf|iil, fni'O' 
HooliiK lilio ovihi of olvll dlmtord, ininoinhh'd ii mimlior of 
iillilr.i'mi III lilio riliiiroh of Him (Ihivmml, mid Irlod lo fpiloli 
llinli’ Ohollod tiplrlln. Ilhi ohi-oidohi rnlnlion l.hoovimln liliiil. 
omiio iiiidor (iki own miliino from IflHd lo l.'IHI. II. ncmvi 
Iho iiliimp id' n iilroiip iiiihjiiollvlliy. Tho niiriiililvo hi ooo- 
nlmdily poinoiiiil, Ih ofinn i’Ihiw lo Iho IlnoHlidrmiiiillo iilyloi 
A Hlii’oim piilrlollii fiiolhiKiiiiil mi mmllod dniiiio for wHid' I" 
I'llfhh iiiti’Viiihi Iho hook, iJompn/pd hi moro mi hhilorliin 
I Inin n ohrniiiolor, homniHO holookti fur Hio ri’inionnof ovonin, 
ond niiikon profound rnlhnilmninii llnoii, Ani'iodliiK In om 
jinlmmnil. Iio In oiio of liho monli liniiotlmili miljiniilh'ii /nr 
iliui, jiorlod of h’hironiliio hhiloiy, nol,wlilnilmidliiK ho iml 
hiidipdllomili minlnkim in fuel wldi.li mo In ln> foniid in hln 


wrlllnpn. On Iho mmlrnry, (l)ovmml Vllhinl, l.oin In l.'hm. 
wnii nnirool n olivonlKlnr lliiiii mi Idhlmlim, lh> ndiiifn Ho. 
ovniiUi lip lo 11117, Tlio Jonriwyn Him li,< nnido hi Iltdv 
iU)il PhUMM'i iuhI (lio iluiM lu'ouuhl lop 

Iho loot/ IIihIj IiIm ohpo))lo)0| o|())im] lip hloi 
I’omiirliinn ovimln lliiili oniMirn'd idl o\or l'',ini»|m, Whm 
npi'oliillYdlnllofiiiliilii'ti lliowoikof Villmdhi Hint hooptmlw. 

Ill Innidii, not only of ovniil'i In pollllrn niid nni’, hnl idm* 
of li|i(\ nllpninlri of inihlln olllnhiln, ol Hioriiiionof mom>v 
iimnl lor )iiiylii(t noldloni mid for piihlio hmllvnln, mid ol 
iiiiiny olliiw lildnpnof wlilnli tlioliiiowh<ihiithi\,.iy vidiinhlo, 

M'llli minli mi nlmndimnn ol liifmnmlioii II In’ not loho 
Wiindornd nli lliiili Vlllmil'n iniri'iillvn In ofloii oin'innhoiod 
wilili fnlilon mn) iirrnrn, piirllnnhirly whnn ho ii)ioiil>n ol 
Millimi Hiiili lni|i)iiinnd hoforo hhi own Hiiio, Mnlloo wmi Hio 
hrollior of lllovmmi Vllhinl, mid oonlliiiiod Hio oloonlolo 
np lo 11111!!, Ill wiin iipidii I'oiilhiiiod l.y l''llliipo Yllhiid, 

I lino Oiimnml, niillmr ol Hio (Ummuniiiri ihlr ,/i 

/Vin iniil of Iho iiiirinthm of tho V’oinni/o ihi Compn, 
linlonpod lo holih llio I'lih mid Iho IfiHi oooimlon, 

Tho ///I'/nn I’oininf'iioi In iwooliolii iln noiwopHoo, nod .wbUr 
I n II pood ninny pohdnof Iln loiomillini. To n Impo oshnil 'Mm'i». 
iiliiilliir In Iho ponlini ol IVlinioh i ynl oolilior IVliiiioli 
nor Ihinlo iionid ho oinimllhni iioonip tlio )nno onnoHritot 
llinir limn. Iliili mmiy otiinn' willinn oomo mohn Him Innid, 
till (kililiorhinof tllmm'n iiiynllolmo wiin)iollHiml. I Iho won n 
rniilly oxlnnirdhiiiry wommi, who nnpiiod lo hrlii|) Imok Hio 
lllnivi'li 111 Ihniio lo ovmipi'lh'id vhliio, mid who Inmloll n 
nollonlilnii of inllnrn O'rlllnii In n hlph mid lolly toiio In nil 
klndn of )ii|imln, IiioIiiiIIiik pnpon, tllinjotiin liimdn on Hm 
nmi nhin wllfi donnpnini of Tndl, nn Him ntlinr O'lHi Ikivoii 
nroln, I lorn hi Ihonlroiinoiil, olonronl, iimnl oMillod lollphnm 
III I orminn tihiit> miido llnolf horn d lull nly In I ho 1 1 1 h omil iny. 

Ill In noli lo lio llioiiithli Minli pi'onlno Idonnof loloininihni 
loilorod Illlo hnr hnnd, Inil. Iho wmiliof n pionl imnnl lofoiiii 
Wini Mil ill linr hoiirl, And nho npoko liidood n’ iihm 
iWifiHi Anyhow I tin dmiphlor ol .lnno)(o Ihndm'iinii 
niuiili Inkii lior phino miionp llmno who from iifni oil' pio 
jiiirinl Ilin wiiy for Iho rollidoini iiim'nnnnili whloh lool, ollool. 
(inpoitliilly In’ Uin’iiiiiiiy niid Knidnnd, In Hm Kllh oiniiniy. 

Aniilihni' (llonnno, (Ihivmml (lolondilid, foniidoi ol Hio 
ordnrof ilomiiill, proiiohod povoily hy pionopf mid oMinipl». 
uolmi Imnli lo Iho lotlidoiiii Idonoilll l''imn'lH ol Annlnl, 
liln lolliinii nro miioiip llm nmnl imuihiihlo In lln< I'nhmy 
of iinoolln wiivkti hi iho Mlh noiilinyi I'lintiiivniitl, In hln 
(Mfti lViil(mih nlliii'hi'd liinliio'llon lo 

mivriililvo. (kwdoii Irminliiloil linin llm I, min Hm I (/« ,f,t 
/Innf/ I'inH HIviiIln lofl. Imliliid him mmiy noimonn, nnd 
h’rmiiio Htwoholill (Iho fminnin mivolini) mmiy dlnrom/nm, 

On I, ho wholo, llmiii In inMhnihl. ihm mm n ho mot.| 
Imimvlmdi piodnnllnnii nf Iho llnllmi nphll nl Hm l-llh 

oinilni'V will! Iho lollplniin liloriiliiio. 

liKl’lritnl. milllhonln wllh Ihin in ii Mini ol llt"iiiti|io wldoli (i.m.m 

hiniiuilvoiinp"l"ilnrohni I. Iliiniouninpohiiv.Hmpoi'iiy »"•<">. 

of iiiiiidilor mid Jonl, wfik'h nn wo nnw limt ! ” , 

oiitwl III III" null I'i'lil III', f'l livin cm/hn) n» n Ih" I'lHi h.V 

rilmlo lloiili'lil, Ai/l/fodl (Innlrinn In, (knnm Norridl, Aiidioo 

OrmiKtiii, k'lllpcn m*' Hmdl, Adilmm do Honnl, Anion •» 
l'(m((l mill nllmr h'lmr w/lloin. Ou.nmin \mi« n|m.'liillv 
(nmihi 1 lloidohl won onmlo with n nnllihml mo «'toijd pm 
Lm, Aniimh. Ihinol nnn nii)mih.r lo »l of Hono h . ' 

VMilolv of Idn prmlii.Hiiii. Ho pin inlo iHpM" Hm 
iijiimilolo III Uhivnmd Vlllmd 

iiiiiiiy 

mid I 

jonl (I, 

II nr 
l.'IIIA 
hi III 0 

Ohm'llmt, (ir, 
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people, are the remote ancestors of the romantic epic^ 
■whicih iras developed iu the 16th century, and the first 
representatives of urhich were Boiardo and Ariosto. 

Many posts of the 14:th century have left us political 
works. Of these Fario degli Uberti, the author of Ditta- 
mondo, who wrote a SerrePiese to the lords and people of 
Italy, a poem on Rome, a fierce invective against Charles 
rr. of Lnsembnrg, deserves notice, and Francesco diTan- 
nozzo, Frate Stoppa, and Matteo FrescobaldL It may be 
said in general that following the example of Petrarch 
many writers devoted themselves to patriotic poetry. F rom 
this period also dates that literary phenomenon known 
nnder the name of Petrarchism. The Petrarchists, or those 
who sang of love, imitating Petrarch’s manner, were found 
already in the 14th century. But others treated the same 
subject with more originality, in a manner that might be 
called semi-popular. Such were the Ballate of Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino, of Franco Sacchetti, of Kiccolo 
Soldanieii, of Gnido and Bindo Donati- Ballate were 
poems simg to dancing, and we have very many songs for 
music of the 14th century. "We have already stated that 
Antonio Pucci versified Villani s Chronide. This instance of 
versified history is not unique, and it is evidently coimected 
withthe precisslysimilar phenomenon offered by the ‘'vulgar 
Latin ’ literature. It is enough to notice a chronicle of 
Arezzo in terza rima by Gorello de’ Sinigardi, and the 
history, also in terza rima, of the journey of Pope Alexander 
HL to \ enice by Pier de’ NatalL Besides this, every kind 
of subject, whether histoiy, tragedy, or husbandry, was 
treated in verse. Neri di Landocio wrote a life of St 
Catherine : Jacopo Gradem'go put the gospels into triplets; 
Paganino Bonafede in the Tesoro dei Rustici gave many 
precepts in agriculture, beginning that kind of Georgia 
poetry which was fully developed later by Alamanni iu 
his CoUmidone, by Girolamo Baruffaldi in the Canapqfo, 
by Rucellai in the Apt, by Bartolommeo Lorenzi in the 
ioliivadone dti Alonti^ by Giambattista Spolverini in the 
Coltivazione del Eiso, &c. 

^ There cannot have been an entire absence of dramatic 
literature iu Italy in the I4th century, but traces of it are 
wanting, although we find them again in great abundance 
in the 15th century. The 14th century had, however, one 
dnima uriKjue of its MndL In the sixty years (1250 to 
1310) which ran from the death of the emperor Frederick 
IL to the expedition of B[enry TTL, no emperor had come 
into Italy. In the north of Italy, EzzeKno da Bomano, 
v^th the title of imperial vicar, had taken possession of 
almost the whole of the March of Treviso, and threatened 
Lombardy. The popes proclaimed a crusade against bim 
and, crushed by it, the Ezzelini fell Padua then began to 
breame^ again, and took to extending its dominion. There 
was bring at Padua Albertino Mussato, bom in 1261, a 
year after the catastrophe of the Ezzelini; he grew up 

generation that hated the name 
ot tlie ^nt ^ter having written iu Latin a history of 
Henry TIL, he devoted himself to a dramatic work on 

Accmhiw, 

W? K P«»^ably never represented on the stage, has 
p ^ some cnhcs compared to the great tragic works of 
probably be nearer the truth to say that 
W in common with the works of ^chylus ; 

‘ifmatic strength, the delineati^ of 
narration of certain events are 
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beea the case if he had vrritten it in Italian. 

of the 14th century we find the 
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n spint As representatives of this straggle, of this 


antagonism, we may consider Luigi ilarsilio and Coluccio 
Salntati, both learned men who spoke and wrote Latin, 
who aspired to be humanists, but who meanwhile also loved 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and felt and celebrated in 
their writings the beauty of Italian literature. 

3. The Renatssatiec, — A great intellectual movement, Grwco- 
which had been gathering for a long time, made itself felt 
I in Italy in the 15tb century. A number of men arose, 
aU learned, laborious, indefatigable, and all intent on 
one great work. Such were Xiccolo Niccoli, Giannozzo 
Manetti, Palla Strozzi, Leonardo Bruui, Francesco Filelfo, 

Poggio Bracciolini, Carlo d'Arezzo, Lorenzo Valla. Manetti 
buried himself in his books, slept only for a few hours in 
the night, never went out of doors, and spent his time 
in translating from Greek, studying Hebrew, and com- 
menting on Aristotle. Palla Strozzi sent into Greece at 
his own expense to search for ancient hooks, and had 
Plutarch and Plato brought for him. Poggio Bracciolini 
went to the council of Constance, and found in a monastery 
in the dust-hole Cicero's Orafion^v. He copied Quintilian 
with his own hand, discovered Lucretius, Plautus, Pliny, 
and many other Latin authors. Guarino wont through the 
East iu search of codices. Giovanni Aurisjia returned to 
Venice with many hundreds of manuscripts. "What was 
the passion that excited all these meni V'hat did they 
search after ? V hat did they look* to ? These Italians 
were but handing on the solemn tradition which, although 
partly latent, was the informing principle of Italian • 
medimval history, and now at length came out triumphant. 

This tradition was that same tenacious and sacred memoir 
of Borne, that same worship of its language and institu- 
tions, which at one time had retarded the development of 
Italian literature, and now grafted the old Latin branch of 
ancient classicism on the flourishing stock of Italian litera- 
ture. All this is but the continuation of a phenomenon 
that has existed for ages. It is the thought of Borne 
that always dominates Italians, the thought that keeps 
appearing from Boetius to Dante Alighieri, from Arnold 
of Brescia to Cola di Eienzi, which gathers strength with 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and finallv becomes triumph- 
ant in literature and life,--in life, * because the modem 
spirit is fed on the works of the ancients. Men come to 
have a more jnst idea of nature : the world is no lont^er 
cursed or despised ; truth and beauty join hands ; man is 
hom again ; and human reason resumes its rights. Ereiy- 
thing, the individual and society, are changed under the 
influence of new facts. 

Fipt of aU there was formed a human individualiti', vew 
which was wanting in the Middle Ages. As Bnrckhardt’ social . 
lias said, the man was changed into the individual He comli- 
began to feel and assert his own personality, which was 
constanriyat^ing a fuller realization. As a consequence 
of this, the idea of fame and the desire for it arose. A 
really cdtnred dass was formed, in the modern meaning of 
the word, and the conception was arrived at (completolv 

^ worth of a man (hd not 
de^d at all on lus birth but on his personal qualities. 

Po^o m his dialogue Re lYoMh'lafe declares that he 
Tnlpnr I’lterfocutors 2ficcol6 HiccoH and 

nS? opinion that there is no other 

nobihty but that of personal. merit. External life was 
refined in all particulars ; the man of society 
was created; rules for civilized life were made; there 

sumptuous oud artistic enter- 
■nnc:;>io A meisevol idea of existence was turned 
upside down : men who had hitherto turned their thoughts 
to heavenly things, and beHeved exclusivdy in 
began to think of beautifying their 
tn n of m^ing it happy and gay, and returned 

to a belief m their human rights. This was a great 
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advance, but one which carried with it the seeds of many 
dangers. The conccplion of morality became gradually 
weaker. Tlic fay co quo vouldms of Kabclais became 
the first principle of life. Religious feeling was blunted, 
was weakened, was changed, became pagan again. Finally 
the Italian of the Renaissance, in his qualities and his 
passions, became (he most remarkable representative of tlic 
heights and depths of tho snrtucs and faults, of Imnmnity, 
Corruption was associated with all that is most ideal in life ; 
n profound scepticism took hold of people’s minds; iiulif- 
fercnco to good and evil reached its liighcst point. 

Jlcsidcs this, a great litemr}' danger wn.s hanging over 
Ital 3 \ llnmauism throslencd to submerge its j*outhful 
national litemtnrc. There were niithors who laboriously 
tried to give Italian Latin forms, to do again, after Danle’a 
time, what Gmltnncd’Arcrro liad i-o unliapplly done in tho 
1 3th century'. Provincial dialects tried to reassert them- 
selves in literature. Tho great authors of the 1 llli centurjs 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, were by many people forgotten 
or despised. 

It was^ Florence that saved Jitemtiiro by reconciling 
tho cla«‘«ical niodcL to moflcrn feeling, Florence that 
Kuccecdcd in ap**imilating rlasMcal forms to the “vulgar” 
art. Stilly gathering sigour and elegance from classicism, 
still drawing from the ancient fountains all that they 
could MippU* of g.)od and useful, it was able to prc‘'Or\'o 
iks real life, to keep its national traditions, and to guide 
literature along the waj- that had been opened to it bj' the 
wTilcts of (lie preceding century*. At I'lorcnco the most 
celebrated hunmnisks wrote nho in the vulgar tongue, and 
commented on Dante and Pctrarcli, and defended them 
from their enemies. Leon Bittistn Alberti, the learned 
Gicek mid Latin scholar, wrote in the vernacular, and 
Ve«paMano da Bi^lieci, whilst he was constantly absorbed in 
Greek and Latin manuscript*}, wrote the TiVc dt f/omim 
Jlhrsfriy v.aluable for their historical contents, and rivalling 
tho best w’orks of the 14 th ccntnrv in their candour and 
simplicil}’. Andrea da Rarberino wrede tho beautiful ]>rose 
of the di giving a colouring of “romnnith” 

to the chivalrous romances. Belciri and Benivieni emry 
us back to the mystic idealism of earlier limes. 

But it is in Lorenro do' Medici that the influence of 
«h‘*MciUri. I'^'lorencc on tho Ilcimi'-Hanco is parlicularlj* acen. In 
h»nning an opinion of him nnny jicoplc are led away hy 
jmlitical preconceptions, Even ns nFlnlcsman, Lorenzo Ins a 
conspicuous place in thchistoiy of his time, and in ourda}- 
it will not be deemed reasonable to expect that in the ago of 
lonlships and principalities he alone ahould aland out from 
his time, and not feel the influence of tho general condition of 
Itol^’. “With this, however, we have nothing to do. Wo have 
to consider Lorenzo de’ Medici as n men of letters ; and ns 
anch lie is one about whom tradition and reality best agree. 
His mind wns formed by the ancients : he attended tlic 
class of tho Greek Argyropulos, sat at Platonic banquets, 
took pains to collect codices, sculptures, vases, pictures, 
gems, and drawings to ornament the gardens of San Slarco 
and to form the libraij’ afterwards called by liisnamo. In 
the saloons of his Florentine palace, in his villas at Careggi, 
Ficsolc, and Ambra, stood the wonderful chests painted by 
Dcllo with stories from Ovid, tho Hercules of Pollnjuolo, 
the Pallas of Botticelli, the works of Filippino and 
Verrocchio. Lorenzo do* Jfcdici lived entirely in the 
classical world ; and 3 ’et if w'c i*ead Ids poems we only see 
the man of his time, the admirer of Danto and of tho old 
Tuscan poeks, who takes inspiration from tho popular muse, 
and who succeeds in giving to his poetry the colours of 
the most pronounced realism, as well ns of tho loftiMC 
idealism,— -who passes from tho Platonic sonnet to no 
impassioned triplets of tho Amori di Fenere, from the 
grandiosity of the to Nencia and to Beauty from tho 
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tbo Lauda. . Tlio feeling of nature 
•" sweet and melancholy, at 

anothor vigorous and deep, as if an echo of tho feolmgs, 
the sorrows the ambitions of that deeply agitated life. He 
liked to look into hi" own heart with a severe eye, but bo 
w-ns also able to pour hiniBcU out with tumultuous fulness. 



. , , , . Anacreon, Ovid, and Tibullus, who 

Wh^cd to ciy oy life, but also to taste of the refinements of art. 

Next to Lorenzo comes Polizinno, who also united, and Polmano, 
witu greater art, tho ancient and tho modem, the popular 
and the classical stylo. In his Bispetti and in his Baliaie 
the frcslincss of imagery and tho plasticity of form are 
inimilablo. He, a great Greek scholar, WTotc Italian 
verses with dazzling colours ; tho purest elegance of the 
Greek sources pervaded his art in all its varieties, in tho 
Or/co ns well as tho Stanzeper la Crfoj 5 (r«. 

As a consequence of tho intellectual movomont towards tIio aca- 
the Rcnoissanco, there arose in Italy in the 16th fiomics. 
ccntiit^' llirco ncadcmics, those of Florence, of Naples, and 
of Rome. Tho Florentine academy wns founded by 
Cosmo L do* ^Icdici. Having heard tho praises of 
Platonic philosophy sung by Gemistus Plotho, who in 1439 
was at tho council of Florence, he took such a liking for 
those opinions that ho soon made 0 plan for a literary con- 
gress which uas especially to discuss them. Marsilius 
FIcinus has described tlio occupations and tbo ontertain- 
mentft of these academicians. Here, he said, the young 
men learnt, by wn}* of pastime, precepts of conduct and 
the practice of eloquence; hcic grown-up men studied the 
government of the republic and tho family' ; hero the aged 
consoled themselves with the belief in a future world. 

Tlic academy was divided into three classes : — that of 
jiatrons, who were incmbcrs of the Medici family ; that of 
hearers, among wliom sat the most famous men of that 
age, such as Pico della Miiandoln, Angelo Polizinno, Leon 
Battista Alberti ; that of disciples, who wore youths anxious 
to distinguish Ihomsclvcs in philosophical pursuits. It is 
known that the Platonic academy endeavoured to promote, 
with regard to art, a second and a more exalted revival of 
antiquity. Tho Roman academy was founded by Giiilio 
Pomponio Lcto, with the object of promoting the dfscovoiy 
and the investigation of ancient monuments and books. 

It was a sort of religion of classicism, mixed uith learning 
and philosoph}'. PJatina, the celebrated author of tho lives 
of tho first hundred popes, belonged to it. ^ At Naples, the 
academy known as tho Pontaniana was instituted. The 
founder of it was Antonio Beccadclli, surnamed II 
Panormitn, and after his death the head was II Poutano, 
who gave Ilia name to it, and wlioso mind animated it 

Romantic poems were tlio product of tho moral scepticism Rommitlo 
and tho arlistic taste of tho 16th century. Italy never had 
any true epic poetry in its period of literary birth. Still 
less could it have any in the Renaissance. It Irad, how- 
ever, many poems called Canidri, because they contained 
stories that were sung to tho people; and besides thoio 
wore romantic poems, such as tho Bimo d'Antona, tho 
Reqina Ancroja^ and others. But tho first^ to introduce 
clocanco and a new life into this stylo was Luigi Pulcr, who 
ffrtjw up in Iho house of the- Medici, and who wrote the 
Iforqanie Afaaqiare at tho request of Lucrezia Tornabiioni, 
mother of Lorenzo tho Magnificent. Tho material of tho ' 

Morqante is almost completely taken from an obscure 
chivolrous poem of tho 16th century recently discovered 
bv Professor Pio Rajna. On this foundation Pulci erected 
a structure of his own, often turning the subject into 
ridicule, burlesquing tbo characters, introducing many 
now capricious, now scientific, now 

loffcal. 


difiressions, now capricious, now oc«uui«u, thoo- 

■ ■ Pulci’s merit consists in having been the first to 
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raise tlie romantic epic wbicli bad been for two centuries 
in tbe bands of story-tellers into a work of art, and in 
having united tbe serious and tbe comic, thus happily 
depicting the manners and feelings of tbe time. With a 
more serious intention Matteo Boiardo, count of Scandiano, 
wrote bis Orlando innamorato, in which he seems to have 
aspired to embrace the whole range of Carlovingian legends ; 
but he did not complete bis task. We find here too a large 
vein of humour and burlesque. Still tbe Ferrarese poet 
is drawn to the world of romance by a profound sympathy 
for chivalrous manners and feelings, — that is to say, for 
love, courtesy, valour, and generosity. A third romantic 
poem of the IStb century was the Mamhriano by Francesco 
Bello (Cieco of Ferrara). He drew from the Carlovin- 
gian cycle, from tbe romances of tbe Round Table, from 
classical antiquity. He was a poet of no common genius, 
and of ready imagination. He showed the influence of 
Boiardo, especially in something of the fantastic which he 
introduced into his work. 

Dnana. The development of the drama in the Iflth century was 
very greats This kind of semi-popular literature was bom 
in Florence, and attached itself to certain popular festivities 
that were usually held in honour of St John the Baptist, 
patron saint of the city. The Sacra Jdappresentazione is 
in substance nothing more than the development of the 
mediaeval Jfistero ('‘mystery-play”). Although it belonged 
to popular poetry, some of its authors were literary men 
of much renown. It is enough to notice Lorenzo de’ 
Jfedici, who wrote San Giovanni e Paolo, and Feo Belcari, 
author of the San Panunzio, tbe Abramo ed fsac, Ac. i 
From the loth century, some element of the comic-profane 
found its way into the Sacra Rappresentaziane. From its j 
Biblical and legendary conventionalism Poliziano emanci- * 
pated hunself in his Orfeo, which, although in its exterior 
form belonging to the sacred representations, yet substan- 
tially detaches itself from them in its contents and in the 
artistic element introduced. 

From Petrarch onwards the eclogue was a kind of litera- 

I’o-trr- tore that much pleased the Italians. In it, however, the 
pastoral element is only apparent, for there is nothing 
really rural in it. Such is the Arcadia of Jacopo Sannaz- 
zaro of HapI^, author of a wearisome Latin poem De 
PaHu Yirgink, and of some piscatorial eclogues. Tbe 
Arcadia is divided into ten eclogues, in which the festivi- 
ties, the games, the sacrifices, the manners of a colony of 
shepherds are described. They are written in elegant 
verses, but it would be vain to look in them for the 
remotMt feeling of country Hfe. On tbe other band, even 
in tms style, Lorenzo de’ Medici was superior. TTia 
■Aenctada Barherino, as a modern writer says, is as it 
were tbe new and clear reproduction of the popular son«s 
of tbe environs of Florence, melted into one majestic wave 
of octave stanzas. Lorenzo threw himself into tbe spirit 
^tbe bare realism of country life. There is a marked con- 
between this work and the conventional bucolic of 
Sannazzaro and other writers. A rival of tbe aiedici in 

IdSTbSS ““‘“y mimportant. 

Ca^ jStZ completely new style arise, the Gan^o 

Lamasaalesco. These were a kmd of choral songs, which 

sym^cal masquerades, Common 

Ukf iw S ti i bitten hi a metre 

I^e that of the b^ate; and for the most part they were 

put info the mouth of a party of workmen and tradesmen 
who. witTi nnh rtLncf.. “““ ®raaesmen, 


who, with not very chaste ^usi^TangX S 
their art. These triumphs and masquerades were directed 
fay Lorenzo himself. At eventide there set ruStWto 

soni®'* tC®® °° horseback, playing and singing these 
gs. There are some by Lorenzo himself, which surpass 


all the others in their mastery of art. That entitled 
Bacco ed Arianm is the most famous. 

Girolamo Savonarola arose to fight against the literaiy Jiriigloiu 
and social movement of the Renaissance. He wasaFerrarcse w^cUon. 
friar, born in 1452, and he came to Florence in 1489. 

Some have tried to make out that Savonarolo was an 
apostle of liberty, others that he was a precursor of the 
Reformation. In truth, however, be was neither tbe one 
nor tbe other. In bis struggle with Lorenzo do’ !Mcdici, 
be directed bis attack against tbe promoter of classical 
studies, tbe patron of pagan literature, rather than against 
tbe political tyrant. Animated by mystic ze.ai, be took 
the line of a prophet, preaching against reading voluptuous 
authors, against tbe tyranny of tbe Medici, and calliug foi 
popular government. This, however, was not done from 
a desire for civil liberty, but because Savonarola saw in 
Lorenzo and bis court tbe greatest obstacle to that return to 
Catholic doctrine which was his heart’s desire; while he 
thought this return would be easily accomplished if, on tbe 
fall of tbe Medici, the Fiorentine republic should come into 
tbe hands of bis supporters. There may be more jmslice in 
looking on Savonarola as tbe forerunner of the Reformation. ' 

If be was so, it was more than be intended. Tbe friar of 
Ferrara never thought of attacking tlie papal dogma, and 
always maintained that be ivisbcd to remain within tbe 
church of Rome. He bad none of the great aspirations of 
Luther. He only repeated tbe complaints and tlie e.\borta- 
tions of St Catherine of Siena ; be desired a reform of 
manners, entirely of manners, not of doctrine. He pre- 
pared tbe ground for tbe German and English religious 
movement of tbe 16tb centmy, but unconsciously. In the 
history of Italian civilization be represents retrogression, 
that is to say, the cancelling of tbe great fact of the 
Renaissance, and return to medimval idcaa His attempt 
to put himself in opposition to bis time, to arrest the 
course of events, to bring tbe people back to tbe faith of 
the p^t, the belief that all the social evils came from a 
ikiedici and a Borgia, his not seeing tbe historical reality 
as it \ra{^ his aspiring to found a republic with Jesus 
Christ for its king,— -all these things show that Savonarola 
was more of a fanatic than a thinker. Nor has ho any 
great merit as a writer. He wrote Italian sermons, hymns 
(laudi), ascetic and political treatises, but they are rouf^bly 
executed, and only important as throwing light on “the 
^toiy of bis ideas. The religious poems of Girolamo 
Benmeni are better than bis, and arc drawn from tbe same 
inspirations. In these lyrics, sometimes sweet, always 
warm with religious feeling, Benivieni and wuth him Peo 
Belcan car^ us back to tbe literature of the Mth century 

neither many nor ve^ good students in tbe Histories, 
15th centoiy. Its revival belonged to tbe foDowinc a<re 

^'eonardo Bruni of Are^o 
Sit of Florence, Gioviano Pontano that of 

painting, Leon 
sculpture and architecture. But 

OQ onfL ^ S important, not so much 

as authors of -these treatises, but as being embodiments 

vLTriSv^f^nf of tbe Renaissance,- 
Sd his application along many and 

an arcMtppt n f ®^®oiient in alL Leonardo was 
an architect a poet, a painter, an hydraulic engineer and 

mathematician. Alberti was a^Sefan. 

and had S'”? ^ draughtsman! 

fnr nnt r ® ^ literature. He had a deep feeling 

he saw In J"? assimilating aU that 

tivi Tnd awf relresentn- 

intSeetir^-rfr themselves of all that 

mteUectual vigour of tbe Renaissance age, which in the 
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16th ctntnry took to dsvchpwg H-slI in indi'.-idnal 
j>aTt-^ making ^vay for -what ha.® hy Fome Iksb called the 
golden age of Italian litetatnre.^ 

4. Decflopjivmt oj the Jl^aiffanee . — The fundamental 
characteristic of the literarj- epoch follorring that of the 
Rcnai-sance i» that it perfected iVclf in e^ery kind of art, 
in jjarticular nniting the cr-scntially Italian character of He 
Isngnaze v.itb classun-m of ftyle. TTii- period la'-ted from 
about 1404r to about 1560 ; and, rfrange to fay, thi-- veiy 
I>eriod of greater fraitfulne-- and literary greatnea began 
from the year 1494, which with Charles TJIL'^ descent 
into Italy marked the beginning of its political decadence 
and of forcizn domination over it But this i» not hard 
to explain. "All the mo't famoa, men of the firat half of 
the IGth had l>ecn educated in the preceding century. 
I'ictro Pomponazzo r as bom in 1462, JIarcello Virgilio 
Adrian! in 1464, Caf-tiglione in 1468, Ifaehiavelli in 
1462, Ikmbo in 1470," llichelangelo Buonamti and 
Ariosto in 1474, Xardi in 1476, Tri'-'ino in 1478, 
Gaiccizrdwi in 1482. Tiu-s it i- easy to undertand hor, 
the literary activity which fhowed rbelf from tns cr'l of 
the 15th ccnturj'to tlm middle of the following one v.-S6 
the piTKliict of the political and facial conditions of the age 
in Vihirii the-ernind- v,"cre formed, not of tnatin vlnch 
their irawtir* were dlsplaj ed. 

2siccolo Machiavelli and Francereo Gnicciardini were 
the chief orfzinaton- of the foienee of history'. Machia- 
velli’f prinripd work^ are the />'on> Pif/rmfiv*, the 
TJU'/yr^x f'lllfi Y/Ti7R'i Jjeco. d» TY/o T/’^vo, the Art* 
trv*Tr(/j SixA ti.'^ J^fipivp». Hji merit conri*!.'' in^hariiig 
been the cra:‘^or of the ezj/.rimenial feicneeof j/ditics, — in 
having oVerved. fact®, rtudfed hi'toricc, and dra^ conre- 
quence- from thcr-a. Ifii history' is fomerirnes ineza ^ in 
fact® : it is rather a political th'in anhb^orical worJ- zhe 
pecnliarily of JladiiavelU'® geniir? Ry, as la> been r<.id, 
mhi» artistic feeling for the treatm' nt and di-^a-'ton o^ 
politic- in and for tbeni'clve-, v'ithout regard to an im- 
mediate end, — in his r»o'zrcr of abstracting hirnself from the 
partiA appearance- of the tran-itory present, in order more 

T « < If -f oTirt -intiTim 

taori 

Prinriji* h'-s been the nrbjeci - - - — . , ^ 

But liow, e-peeiallj' £inc.s Jfacaulay^ c-eay, it is , 
ever.' one th'A thU book v.a® only the residt of 
and'moral c/mdiiion, of Italy, e® it ftill i® the faithful 
Tiortr&it of , 

:rezt to Maehiavelli both a- an histomn and a ‘tate'- 
man, corna» rrance.-co Guieciardini He taught 
manvyean- at Florence; then, baring aevo./.d birnself to 
Mliticr-, he wa® alwaj- in the ‘errice of the Jledici- J.ao 
X made him go-.cmor of 3rodena, Reggio, and _Parm& 
Clement Vir. ^.ve him the appointment of prfeTdent or 
the Rorcazna, an'i afterward.? that of 
the army Bzain-t Charls- V., and 
.f BolognaC He worked for the return of 



the habit- of the flificTcnt Taitoi^-zti nation • Goin^bscT: 
to the can-co of ovtnt-r, he looked for the exj/kLatioit of 
the direrg:tit intcrerte of jfrince? and of thur rc'^pro':^! 

The fsot of hi* hamg m&nj of the 

event? he related, and having taken j/art in them, add 
aathority t/> his vrord-e The political rtfierion-' are alraj 
deep : in the a* Caj^poni^ fay-, he fcem^ to aim 

at extracting through Fclf-examination a quir4t^^--:ncc, j:? 
it were, of the thing? observed and done hirre — iLn* 

endeavouring to form a political doctrine a? adc']U£t<^ a- 
fiovdble in all it;* part?. Sfachiavdli and Goic/dardini maj 
be con-ddered, not only di-dingui-hcd hi-torian-', but a 
origznatom of the fcknce of hi-torj' founded rm oWr/ation. 

Inferior to them, hut Ftill slTray- vrortby of not*", V/cre 
JacojK) I^ardi (a ja-t and faithful hhtonan end a rirtuox- 
man, Tvho defended the riglit' of Florence again --t the 
Jledici before Charle* V.), Benedetto Varehi, Giaml/atti-ta 
Adriani, Bernardo Hegni; and, out-lde Tu-^ny, Camillo 
Porzio, vrho x-slatod the fp/nglvra Borr/nJ and th< 
history of Italy from 1(?4^7 to 1552, Angelo di Ck/tanza. 

Ketro ^mbo, Paolo Parnta, end other?- 

Arirrto’a OrVswhrifrirro ac^tinuatirm rd I^nerrhA n^rAct:- 
Jnmwf/raPj, Ifi'- charaeteri^^ic i . that he a..dmiIat^J the 
romance of chivalry to the ftyle and model of ela.-^i'i'rn. ^ 
Aricr-fo vraa an cmly for the love of hi- art ; hj- 

?ole aim %va? to make a romance that fhould plea.-e the 
generation in vJiich he Uve^L Hi Orlop/fo hay no grave 
and feriou- yurpere; on the contrary it creat// a fantastic 
■srorld, in whieh ths poet ramble^-, indulging hi- ca^^cc, 
and fometime? ? miling at bi-i o'prn v ork- Hb great dedre j- 
to dqnct cver^-thing viith the greater- 1 j^/dblo perfection 
the cultivation of f tyje U vh&t o^rnyie^ him In 

hfe hand-, the Ftyle becomes vrmdtrfvily pIa4icfo 
conception, vrhetber high or lo^^-, f eriou- or J he 

octave ftanza reached in him the hig}K>t jr-rfection of 
CTzrjQ, variety, and harmony- 

^frinvliilc, f idc by rids vrith the romantic, th^- ^EsauH^o 

attempt at thshi-te.rical epic, /f" " 

Viceura comr»c'ed a poem called Jothabh^rotodaif^i 
I Full of learning and of the rule- of the ancrente, be formed 
‘ himse-If on the Ia*ter, in 
Ikli-ario- ; he ?aid that be had forced bim-elf to 
' all the rule:- of Ari^^/Je,and that he 



one toundcr-tand better v, hat were the coodition- of roin 
was entirely wanting: rince it ‘eemeu m tha e^. nr:, ^ H 


to rj 0 TlJ.e.e, defending Dulx- "S 

cusation* of the ezile? and rapr^iring the “ 

Co-mo L Gnrcchrdini wa.® very' ob-^ant, 
veiured te> re/luce hi®, obserration? to a zcienca His 


of the per-on® it treat, of, and i® 

He Fhovr. a profound knov, ledge of the human h^rf, jnd 
depjrt- with trn‘b the ternperamente, the cafiabrlrtie®, and 




Pratra- 



Bur- 
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all vreak. The cause of this was the moral and religious 
indifference of the Italians, the lack of strong passions and 
vigorous characters. The first to occupy the tragic stage 
was Trissiuo with his Sofonisha, following the rules of the 
art most scrupulonsly, but written in sickly verses, and 
without warmth of feeling. The Orest€ and the Ros- 
munda of Giovanni Eucellai were no better, nor Luigi 



in tragic literature, but they only succeeded in making it 
grotesque. Decidedly superior to these was the Torris- 
Ttiondo of Torquato Tasso, specially remarkable for the 
choruses, which sometimes remind one of the chorus of the 
Greek tragedies. 

The Italian comedy of the 16th century was almost 
entirely modelled on the Latin comedy. They were almost 
always alike in the plot, in the characters of the old man, 
of the servant, of the waiting-maid j and the argument was 
often the same. Thus the Luddi of Agnolo Firenzuola, and 
the Veccliio Amoroso of Donato Giaimotti were modelled 
on comedies by Hautus, as were the Sporta by Gelli, the 
Marito by Dolce, and others. There appear to be only 
three writers who should be distingnished among the 
many who wrote comedies,—— SEachiavelli, Ariosto, and 
Giovan 3raria CecchL In his jSIdndragora jUfacbiavelli, 
unlike all the others, composed a comedy of character, 
creating tjqjes which seem living even now, because they 
were copied from reality seen with a finely observant eye. 
^iosto, on the other hand, was distinguished for his 
picture of the habits of his time, and especially of those of 
the Ferrarese nobles, rather than for the objective delinea- 
tion of character. Lastly, Cecchi left in his comedies 
a treasure of spoken language, which nowadays enables us 
in a wonderful way to make ourselves acquainted with 
that age. The notorious Pietro Aretino might also he 
included in the list of the best writers of comedy. 

The^ 15th century was not without hamorous poetry • 
Antomo Cammelli, sumamed the Pistoian, is specialK' de- 
serving of notice because of bis « pungent honhomU:' as 
Samte-Beuve caUed it But it was Francesco Berni who 
rarned rtus kind of Uteratnre to perfection in the 16th cen- 
tury. From him the style has been called “bemesque” 
poetry. In the “Berneschi” we find nearly the same 
^enomenon that we already noticed with regard to Orlando 
/ It was art for art’s sake that inspired and moved 

Berm to write, as well as Anton Francesco Grazzini called 
11 Lasca, and other lesser writers. It may be said that 
there ^ iiotlung in their poetry; and it os true that they 
specially delight in praising low and disgusting things and 



, . , ituu luuraLScepuciSDa 

which was one of the characteristics of Italian social life 
in nit ;f ^ centtuy, and which showed itself more or less 

period, that scepticism which 



. 4 .* ~r' called true 

^anr^ Pare .^atinsts, on the other hand, were Antonio 

yncignerm, a VoMtiiui, Lodorico AlamaSii, and An ™o 

? “rtain tranfaeas, passin. into 

Sit'ttlS.tif" i~g’Xn tfipoet 

In the 16th century there were not a few didactic works 
In hi3 poem Oi the Api Giovanni Bucellal approaches to 
the perfection of TirgiL His style is cleSTud ?gh? 

^ frequent aUnsi^ons 

to the events of the time. But of the didactic works 
that which surpasses aU the others in importance 


IS ! 


Baldassare Castiglione’s Cortigiano^ in which he imagines 
a discussion in the palace of the dukes of Urhino between 
knights and ladies as to what are the gifts required in a 
perfect courtier. This hook is valuable as an illustration 
of the intellectual and moral state of the highest Italian 
society in the first half of the 16th century. 

Of the novelists of the 16th century, the two mostKctioi! 
important were Anton Francesco Grazzini and ilatteo 
Bandellq, — ^the former as playful and bizarre as the latter 
is grave and solemn. As part of the history of the times, 
we must not forget that Bandello was a Dominican friar 
and a bishop, but that notwithstanding his novels were 
very loose in subject, and that he often holds up the 
ecclesiastics of his time to ridicule. 

At a time when admiration for qualities of style, the Traniia- 
desire for classical elegance, was so strong as in the 16th 
century, much attention was naturally paid to translating 
Latin and Greek authors. Among the very numerous 
translations of the time those of the ^neid and of the 
Pastorals of Lougus the Sophist by Aimibal Caro are 
still famous ; as are also the translations of Grid’s A£eta- 
inorphoses by Giovanni Andrea dell’ Anguillare, of 
Apuleius’s Golden, Ass by Firenzuola, and of Plutarch’s 
Lives and Moralia by Marcello AdriauL 

The historians of Italian literature are even now in doubt Tasso, 
whether Tasso shonld be placed in the period of the highest 
development of the Beuaissance, or w’hether he shonld form 
a period by himself, intermediate between that and the one 
following. Certainly he was profoundly out of harmony 
with the century in which he lived. TTis religious faith, 

&e seriousness of his character, the deep melancholy settled 
in his heart, his continued aspiration after an ideal perfec- 
tion, all place him as it were outside the literary epoch 
represented by Machiavelli, by Ariosto, by BemL As 
Cardncci has well said, Tasso ** is the legitimate heir of 
Dante Alighieri : he believes, and reasons on his faith by 
philosophy ; he loves, and comments on bis love in a 
learned style ; he is an artist, and writes dialogues of 
scholastic specnlation that would fain be Platonia” He 
was only eighteen years old when, in 1562, he tried his hand 
at epic poetry, and wrote Rirtaldo, in which he said that 
he had tried to reconcBe the Aristotelian rules with the 
variety of Ariosto. He afterwards wrote the Aminia, a 
pastoral toma of exquisite grace. But the work to which 
ne had long tamed his thoughts was an heroic poem, 
and that absorbed all his powers. He bimsfilf explains 
intention was in the three Discorsi written 

he was composing the Gervsalenime : he would 
choose a grrat and wonderful subject, not so ancient as 
to have lost all interest, nor so recent as to prevent the 

invented circumstances ; he 
It ngorously according to the rules of the 

for poems, but 

that in splendour of episodes, so 

Sfm and Of romakc 

stvS ' ® "^ould write it in a lofty and ornate 

lAh^ata^ 'what Ta^o has done in the Gmesalemnie 

^ Hberation.of the 
o/Bonillfin mil® ™ the 11th centur 3 >- by Godfrey 

hLtorifi Sr. P®®^ fallow faithfnUy ail the 

them hrinrinfl^f before us tiie principal causes of 

The ° ^^® ®'5‘0’^atnral agency of God and Satan. 

Siw T f pJem that Italy can 

aLve all are to d^sical perfection. Its epLdes 

it a?d eveJ^S There is profound feeling in 

aL re4Se ‘^^® “«^^ocholy soul of the poet, 

endeavoured fn however, although Tasso studiously 
SSrSo models, one 

phor of anHtW excessive use of meta- 

phor, of antithesis, of far-fetched conceits; and it is 
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speciallv &om tliis point of TieTr tKot some historians 
have placed Tasso in the literary period generally known 
under the name of “ Secsntismo,” end that others, more 
moderate in their criticism, hare said that he prepared the 
way for it 

5. Period of Decadence . — From about 1559 b^n a 
period of decadence in Italian ^teiatnie. The Spanish 
rale oppressed and corrupted the peninsula. The minds 
of men were day by day gradually Ireing their force ; every 
TnqTi agitation was (jusuched. ^o love ot country could 
any longer be felt when the country was enslav^ to a 
stianaerT The suspicious rulers fettered all freedom of 
thomzht and word: they tortured Campanella, burned 
Bruno, made every eSort to estinguish all high sentiment, 
all desire for good. Cesare Balbo says, “ if the happiness 
of the masss consists in peace without industry, if the 
nobilitjrs consists in titles without power, if pmces are 
satisfied fay acqmescencs in their rule without real independ- 
ence, without sovereignty, if literary men and artiste are 
content to write, paint, and build with the approbarion of 
their coufempoTarie^ but to the coufempt of j^stcrity, if 
a whole nation is happy in ease without digmty and the 
tranquil progress of corruption, — ^theu no period ever was 
so happy for Ealy as the hnndi^ and forty years from fte 
traary of Catean Cambreas ro the war of the Span^ 
Se Se- Eucceasion.” This period is known in thshistoiy of Italian 
eesttsao. literature as the Secentismo. Its writers, devoid Oi eotH- 
ment, of passion, of thought^ resorted to eaaggaatipn ; 
they tried to produce effect with every kind of affectation, 
with bombast^ with the strangest metaphor^ in facf^ with 
what in art is called mannarL^n, “barocchism.^ The utter 
poverty of the matter tried to cloak itself under esnterance 
of forms. It seemed as if the writers vied_ with one 
another as to who could best burden his art with nseles 
metaphors, with phrases, with big-sound^ word^ with 
affectarions, with hyperbola with oddife^ with every- 
thing that could fix attention on the outer form and draw 
it off from the substantial element of thought 

At the head of the school of the “Secentisti” com® 
Giovan Battista llarini of Xaplss, bom in 1569, especiaUy 
known by a poem called SAdcme. His aim was to excite 
wonder by novelti® ; hence ths most extravagant 
phors, the most forced antith®®, the most far-fetchM 
concelte are to be found in his book. It was esped^y 
by antithes® that he thon^t he could prodn® the great®t 
effect Sometim® he stihigs them together one arar me 
other, so that thev fill np whols stan^ ^ 

break. AchHIini of Bologna followed in ^rmis s*^. 
He had l®s genius, however, and hen® his pemiann® 
were more extravagant, bsconing inde^ 
cdous. In general we may say that afl 
irta ®ntury were more or less iniected with ^ 

Thus Alessandro Gnidl althoo^ he do® not attam ro ro- 


find somstiniss he showed tint he Lud Ij'riec*! 
which in better liteniry Eurroandings rcozli InTc 
forth excellent fmiu When he ^!ng=, fcr cx::n:{-lc, rf tL 
Victoria of the Ta^can gillejs cgiink tbs Turks ltA tic 
pirates of the 3IediterTanean, he ri?€3 to cnnd in^gcrv, 
find seems quite another poet. 

Hlicaia Florentine has a cenain lyric c/cr;.^ jarticn 
larly in the songs sboat Vienna bc-iegt-d by the TnrL-, 
trhich seems to raise him more than the othirs alwc 
the rices of ths time: but even in him v.e sez clearly tl.u 
rhetorical artifice and the faLencss cf the ccnct:t« Ari 
in general dl the lyric poetiy o; the 37rh ccclnrr racy I< 
said to hare had the same defects, bnt jn difercrit degree , 

— defects rrhich may be summed np as aVence of fc^-Jicg 
and exaggeration of form. There vres no faith; there 
nas no love; and thus art became an exerdse, a ^ - rime, a 
luzniy, for a sernls and cc?rmpt people. 

The beKef then arose that it vrould be suScIeat to change ^ 
the form in order to restore literature, in forgttfulacsc tb..t 
every reform must be the cfiect oi a change in and 


siyle with simplicity. In 1690 the ‘•Arodcmy of Arcadm” 
wss instituted. Ite founders were Giovan ilaria Crcscim- 
bsni and Gian Tinrenzo Gravina. The Arcadia wai «o 
called because its chief aim and intention were to imiteto 


golden age. 


As the “ Secenrisli ’’ erred by an ovtrwKning 

desire for novelty, which made them alwajs go bi,%ond the 
truth, so the Arcadians proposed to thcm'clvcs to return 
to the fields of truth, alwajs singing of snbjec-.^ of i a;to^ 
simplicity. This was obviously nothing el--e than the 
Eubsititntion of a new ertifi® for the old one ; and th*.}- 
fell from bombast into effeminacy, from the hjpcroolic^ 
into the petty, from ths turgid into the over-re-ned. 
The Arcadia was a reaction again-t Scantbmo, bat a 
reaction wHch, reversing the movement of that mrhcr 




tunrid. vtxiub ^ ui^iu ^ ^ 

Gufdi wen as Testi felt the mflaeu® of^^ouher 
GzbneUo Chiabrera, bom at Savona m 
the Se®atismo took another ^racier. mete® 

h*. n:d t. .f 


'iad:»r^*-nd th 2 t a Findanc stvie oi -- - 

centu^ in Italv rould not but end v2P‘ m-hJte 

firial. ^thout 'anything of those 

the gr^tne- of the of 

t.notmh in lorm, pTt>v£s cnip*y * ^ 

attempt to hide this Wom’c in 


attempt to nme an^ 7hVir turn, bc-comc in 

Mm - Sv'tehtfX aiiabre-; school, in 
!he d“e/-d jL cf Oie I7th «utury, mark.= an improvemca.; 
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the -nleness of Italian social life, is given ns in satire 
and in particular in that of Salvator Bosa and ^essandro 
TassonL Salvator Kosa, bom in 1615, near Naples, was 
a painter, a mnsician, and a post. As a poet he showed 
that he felt the sad condition of his country, showed that he 
mourned over it, and gave vent to his feeling (as another 
satire-writer, Giuseppe Giusti, said) in generod rabhvp. 


Scienca della Legisladone. Cesare Beccaria, in his treatise 
Dd DelUli e delU Pene, made a contribution to the reform 
of the penal system and promoted the abolition of torture. 

The man in whom above all others the literary revival Satire 
of the 18th century was most conspicuously embodied was 
Giuseppe Parini. He was bom in a Lombard village in 
1729; was mostly educated at Milan, and as a youth was 


His eshortation to Italian poets to turn tlieir thouglits to c known among the Arcadmn poets oy the name of Darisbo 

the miseries of their country as a subject for their song [ Elidonio. Eren as an Arcadian, however, Panni showed 
— - - . ^ - I • j ij — e — 4-^^ In a collec- 


—their country languishing under the tyrant’s hands— , signs of departmg from the common type, 



precnmor of the patriotic literature which in- > pastoral sonnets in which the poet shows that he had the 
d the revival of the 18th century. Tassoni, a man ! faculty of taking his scenes from real life, and also some 


political 

condi- 

Hon=. 


Rosa a ^ 

augurated the revival of the 18th century. Tassoni, a man ! ^ ^ 

re^y quite esceptional in this century, was superior to 1 satirical pieces in winch he exhibits a spmt of somewhat 
Rosa. He showed independent judgment in the midst of | rude opposition to his own times. These poems are per- 

----- - . . . ■. - • -r T.— -• 

assail boldly 

all the literary conventionalities that surrounded the 
author. This, however, was only the beginning of the 
battle. Parini lived in times of great social prostration. 
The nobles and tbe rich, all given up to ease and to 
silly gallantly, consumed their lives in ridiculous trifles 
or in shameless self-indnlgence, wasting themselves on 
unmoral “ Cicisbeismo,” and offering tbe most miserable 


universal servility, and bis Secchia, Eapifn proved that he haps based on reminiscences of ^ Bemi, hi 
was an eminent writer. This is an heroic comic poem, they indicate a resolute determination to 
which is at the same time an epic and a personal satire. He ' /v^nT-onfinnolifSpo fl,of 

was bold enough to attack the Spaniards in his Filippicke, 
in which he urged Duke Carlo Emannele of Savoy to persist 
in the war against them. 

6. The E&rival in the 18fh Cenfaijr . — Having for the 
most part freed itself from the Spanish dominion in the 
ISth century, the political condition of Italy began to ^ 
improve. Promoters of this improvement, which was 1 spectacle of feebleness of mind and character. It was 


-hown in many civil reforms, were Joseph IL, Leopold L, 
and Charles L The work of these princes was copied from 
the philosophers, who in their tnm felt the influence of a 
general movement of ideas, which was quietly working in 
many parts of Europe, and which came to a head in the 
French encyclopedists. 

Htstori- Giambattista Vico was a token of the awakening of 
works. Mstorical consciousness in Italy. In his Edesiza A’ttom he 
applied himself to the investigation of the laws govern- 
ing the progress of the human race, and according to 


against this social condition that Parini’s muse was directed, 
^eady, improving on the poems of his youth, he had 
proved himself an innovator in his lyrics, rejecting at 
once Petrarchism, Secentismo, and Arcadia, the three 
maladies that had weakened Italian art in the centuries 
preceding his own, and choosing subjects taken from real 
life, such as might help in the instmction of his con- 
temporaries. In the Odi the satirical note is already 
heard. Bat it came out more strongly in the poem Bd 
Giamo, in which he imagines himself to be teaching a 


which events are developed. From the psychological study [ young Milanese patrician all the habits and wajs of gallant 
of man he endeavoured to infer the “ comune natura delle j life ; he shows up all its ridiculous frivolities, and with 
naziouL” i.e., the universal laws of history, or the laws by | delicate irony unmasks tbe futilities of aristocratic habits, 
which civilizations rise, flourish, and fall. j Dividing the day into four parts, the Mattino, the 

From the same .'tcientific spirit which animated the Mezzogiomo, the Yespero, the Notte, Ijy means of each of 
philosophical investigation of Yico, there was bom a ( these he describes tbe trifles of which they were made up, 
different kind of investigation, that of the sources of Italian and the book thus assumes a social and historical value of 
civil and literary history. Ludovico Antonio Muratori, , the highest importance. Parini, satirizing his time, fell back 
afterhaving collected in one entire body {Eenim liaUcanim. 1 upon truth, and finally made art serve -^e purpose of civil 
So-ipiares) the chronicles, the biographies, the letters, and j morality. As an artist, going straight back to cl as s ical 
the diaries of Italian history from 500 to 1500, after j forms, aspiring to imitate Vir^ and Dante, he opened the 
having discussed the most obscure Jiistorical questions in j way to the fine school that we shall soon see rise, that of 


Social 

«c;eace. 


the Antiquitates Italics Medii jEvi^ wrote the Aanali 
d Italia, minutely narrating facts derived from authentic 
sources. Muratori's associates in his historical researches 
were Scipione Maffei of Yerona and Apostolo Zeno of 
Venice. In his Teronn illv^raia the former left, not only 
a treasure of learning, but an excellent specimen of 
historical monograph. The latter added much to the 
erudition of literary history, both in his Dissertadoni 
Vo'siane and in his notes to the Btblioieca ddV Eloquenza 
Itnliana of Monsignore Giusto Fontanini. Girolamo 
Tiraboschi and the Count Giovanni Maria Mazznchelli of 
Brescia devoted themselves to literary history. The latter 
uieant to give in his Scrittori dltalia, not only the 
biography of all the writers, but an account of their works. 
Only six volumes were printed, containing the letters A 
and B : hut the immense materials collected by him are in 
the Vatican library, and it is to be hoped that some day 
they may be arranged and published. 

"Whili 


Alfieri, Foscolo, and MontL As a work of art, the Giorno 
is wonderful for the Socratic skill with winch that delicate 
irony is constantly kept up by which he seems to praise 
what he effectually blames, lie verse has new harmonies ; 
sometimes it is a little hard and broken, not by accident, 
but as a protest against the Arcadian monotony. Generally 
it flows majestically, but without that Frugonian droning 
that deafens the ears and leaves the heart cold. 

Gasparo Gozzi’s satire was less elevated, but directed 
towards the same end as Parini’s. In his Osservaiore, 
something like Addison’s Spectaior, in hia Gazzetta V’eneta, 
in the 2Iondo Morale, by means of allegories and novelties 
he hit the vices with a delicate touch, and inculcated a 
practical moral with much good sense. Gozzi’s satire has 
some slight resemblance in style to Lucian’s. It is smooth 
and light, but withal it does not go less straight to its aim, 
which is to point out the defects of society and to correct 
them. Gozzi’s prose is very graceful and lively. It only 


tns new spirit of the times ^led men to the investi- 
gation of historical sources, it also le'd them to inquire into 

GJuoi trro.o on coraocy; Gaetano Fikogien TOte a I In a Joomat calM the ffraeta Zefterjrfa he took to lashliw 


errs by its overweening affectation of imitating tbe writers 
of tbe 14tb century. Another satirical writer of the first 
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without mercy the works which were then being published 
in Italy^ He had learnt much by travelling ; and especially 
his long stay in England had contributed to giro an 
independent character to his mind, and made him judge of 
men and things with much good sense. It is true that his 
judgments are not always right, but the Letteraria 

was the first book of independent criticism, directed parti- 
cularly against the Arcadians and the pedantSr 
Dramatic Everything tended to improvement, and the character 
reform, xx»form was to throw off the conventional, the false, 

the artifleiat, and to return to truth. The drama felt this 
influence of the times. Apostolo Zeno and Metastasio 
(the Arcadian name for Pietro Trapassi, a native of Eome) 
had endeavoured to mate '^melodrama and reason com- 
patible.” TIic latter in particular succeeded in giving fresh 
espressiou to the affections, a natural turn to the dialogue, 
and some interest to the plot ; and if ho had not fallen 
into constant unnatural over-refinement and unseasonable 
mawkishnes^t, and into froq^uent anachronisms, ho might 
have been considered as tho first dramatic reformer of the 
ISth century. That honour belongs to Carlo Goldoni, a 
Venetian. lie found comedy either entirely devoted to 
classical imitation, or given up to extravagance, to coitps de 
thedtre^ to the most boisterous succession of unlikely 
situations, or else treated by comic actors who recited 
impromptu on a given subject, of which they followed 
the outline. In" this old popular form of comedy, with 
the masks of pantaloon, of tho doctor, of harlequin, of 
Brighcllo, &c,, Goldoni found the strongest obstacles to his 
reform. But at last ho conquered, creating the comedy of 
character. No doubt Slolifcrc's example helped him in 
this. Goldoni^s characters arc always true, but often a 
little superficial. He studied nature, but he did not plunge 
into psychological depths. In most of his creations, the 
external rather than tho internal part is depicted. In 
this respect he is much inferior to ilolifcre. But on the 
other hand he surpasses him in the liveliness of the 
dialogue, and in the facility with which he finds his 
dramatic situations. Goldoni wrote much, in fact too 
much (more than one hundred and fifty comedies), and 
had no time to correct, to polish, to perfect his works, 
which are all rougli cast. But for a comedy of character 
we must go straight from Srachiavelirs ilandragora to 
him. Goldoni^s dramatic aptitude is curiously illustrated 
by the fact that he took nearly all his types from Venetian 
society, and yet managed to give them an inexhaustible 
variety, A good many of his comedies were written in 
Venetian dialect, and these are perhaps the best. 

Patriotic The ideas that were making their way in French society 
Htcra- ia tho 18th century, and afterwards brought about the 

ai^rc- Revolution of 1789, gave a special direction to Italian 
tara to literature of the second half of the 18th century. Love of 
classic- ideal liberty, desire for equality, hatred of tyranny, created 
in Italy a literature which aimed at national olgects, 
seeking to improve the condition of the country by freeing 
it from the double yoke of political and religious despotism* 
But all this was associated with another tendepey. ^ The 
Italians who aspired to a political redemption believed 
that it was inseparable from an intellectual revival, and it 
seemed to them that this could only be effected by a 
reunion with ancient classicism, — in other wor^, by put- 
ting themselves in more direct communication with ancient 
Greek and Latin writers. This was a repetition of 
had occurred in the first half of the 15tn century, 

17 th century might in fact be considered as a new Ita^n 
Middle Age without the hardness of that iron time, but 
corrupted, enervated, overrun^ by Spaniards ana Frenco, 
an age in which previous civilization was cancelled. A 
reaction was necessary against that period of history, and 
a construction on its ruins of a new country and a new 


civilization. There had already been forerunners of this 
movement; at the head of them the revered Parini Now 
the work must be completed, and the necessary force must 
once more be sought for in the ancient literature of the 
two classic^ nations. Patriotism and classicism then were 
the two principles that inspired the literature which bewan 
Tilth Alfieri. ^ He womhipped the Greek and Roman idea Alfien 
of popular liberty in arms against the tyrant. He took 
the subjects of his tragedies almost invariably from the 
history of these nations, made continual apostrophes 
against the despots, made his ancient characters talk like 
revolutionists of his time; he did not trouble himself with, 
nor think aboui^ the truth of the characters; it was 
enough for him that his hero was Roman in name, that 
there was a tyrant to he killed, that liberty ^ould triumph 
in the end. But even this did not satisfy Alfieri Before 
his time and all about him there was the Arcadian school, 
with its foolish verbosity, its empty abundance of epithets, 

,its nauseous pastoralizing on subjects of no civil importance. 

It was necessary to aim the patriotic muse also against all 
this. If the Arcadians, not excluding the hated Metastasio, 
diluted their poetry with languishing tenderness, if they 
poured themselves out in so many words, if they made 
such set phrases, it behoved the others to do just the con- 
trary, to be brief, concise, strong, bitter, to aim at the 
sublime as opposed to the lowly and pastoral. Having 
said this, we have told the good and evil of Alfieri. He 
desired a political reform by means of letters ; he saved 
literature from Arcadian vacuities, leading it towards a 
national end; he armed himself with patriotism and 
classicism in order to drive the profanera out of the temple 
of art. But in substance he was rather a patriot than an 
artist. In any case the results of the new literary move- 
ment were copious, 

Ugo Foscolo was an eager patriot, who carried into life Foscoln 
the heat of the most unbridled passion, and into his art 
a rather rhetorical manner, but always one inspired by 
classical modelSv Bis life was a most exciting one ; he was 
a soldier with General Massena, a professor of eloquence 
at the imiversity of Pavia, an exile after 1815. ^ Three 
strong passions were always united in him — a passion for 
Italy, for art, and for beautiful women. Foscolo was born 
at Zant^ and took pride in being a Greek, He translated 
Some books of the and the Corna Berenices of 

Catullus. He studied classical authors widely, and in his 
original works the reflexion of them is perceptible. The 
irffere di Jacopo inspired by Gdetbels /Pcr^^cr, are 
a love story with a mixture of patriotism; they contain a 
violent protest against the treaty of Campo Formio, and 
an outburst from Foscolo’s own heart about an unhappy 
love-affair of his. His passions were sudden and violent; 
they came to an end as abruptly as they began ; they w^e 
whirlwinds that were over in a quarter of an hour. To 
one of these passions Ortis ow^ its origin, and it is 
perhaps the best, the most sincere, of all his writings. Even 
in it he is sometimes pompous and rhetorical, but much 
less so than he is, for example, in the lectures J)eW Origine 
e delV Ufficio della Letteratnra. On the whole, Foscolos 
prose is turgid and affected, and reflects the character of 
the man who always tried to pose, even before himself, m 
dramatic attitudes. This was indeed the defect of the 
Napoleonic epoch ; there was a horror of anytlnng common, 
simple, natural; eveiy thing must be after 
the hero who made all tho world with wonder 
at him; everything must assume some 
Foscolo this tendency was excessive; and it not seldom 
happened thaJ^ in wishing to play the hero, the 
rJl the little Napoleon of ladies’ djrawmg^rooms, hejie- 

came 


wie 111 . wo Napoleon ^ ^ * , 

came false and bad, false in his art, bad m his bfe. Tho 
Sepolcri, which is his best poem, ^ 
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feeling, and tlie mastery of versification sliows wonderful 
art. Perhaps it is to this mastery more than to anything 
else that the admiration the Sepolcri excites is due. There 
are most obscure passages in it, as to the meaning of which 
it would seem as if even the author himself had not formed 
a clear idea. He left incomplete three hymns to the Graces, 
in which he sang of beauty as the source of courtesj , of all 
high qualities, and of happiness. Here again what most 
excites our admiration is the harmonious and easy versifica- 
tion. Among his prose works a high place belongs to his 
translation of the Sentimental Joui'iiei/ of Sterne, a writer 
by whom one can easily understand how Foscolo should have 
been deeply affected. He went as an exile to England, and 
died there. He wrote for English readers some Ussaps on 
Petrarch and on the texts of the Decamei’one and of Dante, 
which are remarkable for the time at which they were 
written, and which may be said to have initiated a new 
kind of literarj' criticism in Italy. Foscolo is still greatly 
admired, and not without reason. His writings stimulate 
the love of fatherland, and the men that made the revolit 
tion of 1848 were largely brought up on them. Still, his 
fame both as a man and as an artist is now on the decline, 

SlontL If in Foscolo patriotism and classicism were united, 
and formed almost one passion, so much cannot be said 
of Vincenzo Monti, in whom the artist was absolutelj' pre- 
dominant. Yet we must be careful : Mbnti was a patriot 
too, but in his own waJ^ He had no one deep feeling that 
ruled him, or rather the mobility of his feelings is his char- 
acteristic ; but each of these was a new form of patriot- 
ism, that took the place of an old one. He saw danger 
to his country in the French Revolution, and wrote the 
Pellegrino Apostolico, the Bassvilliana, and the Feroniadej 
Napoleon’s victories caused him to write the Prometeo and 
the Mnsagonia ; in his Fanatismo and his Supcrstizione he 
attacked the papacy ; afterwards he sang the praises of the 
Austrians. Tints every great event made him change his 
mind, with a readiness which might seem incredible, but is 
yet most easily explained. Monti was above everything 
an artist ; art was his real, his only passion j everything 
else in him was liable to change, that alone was persistent. 
Fancy was his tyrant, and under its rule he had no time 
to reason and to see the miserable aspect of his political 
tergiversation. It was an overbearing deity that moved 
him, and at its dictation he wrote. Pius VI., Napoleon, 
Francis IL, were to him but passing shadows, to which he 
Inrdly gives the attention of an horn*; that which endures, 
which is eternal to him, is art alone. It were unjust to 
accuse Monti of baseness. If we say that nature in giving 
him one only faculty had made the poet rich and the man 
poor, we shall speak the truth. But the poet was indeed 
rich. Knowing little Greek, he succeeded in making a 
translation of the Iliad which is remarkable for its 
Homeric feeling, and in his Bassvilliana he is on a level 
with Dante. In fine, in him classical poetry seemed to 
revive in all its fiorid grandeur. 

Niccolioi. Monti was bom in 1754, Foscolo in 1778 ; four years 
later still was born another poet of the same school, 
Giambattista Niccolini. In literature he was a classicist ; 
in politics he was a Ghibelline, a rare exception in Guelph 
Morence, his birthplace. In translating or, if the expres- 
sion is preferred, imitating jEschylus, as well as in writing 
the Discorsi sulla Tragedia Greca, and on the Sublime e 
ilichelangelo, Niccolini displayed his passionate devotion 
to ancient literature. In his tragedies he set himself free 
from the excessive rigidity of Alfieri, and partly approached 
the English and German tragic authors. He nearly always 
chose political subjects, striving to keep alive in his com- 
Ijatriots the love of liberty. Such are Nabucco, Antonio 
Foscarini, Giovanni da Procida, Lodovico il Moro, &c. He 
assailed papal Borne in Arnaldo da Brescia, a long tragic 


piece, not suited for acting, and epic rather than dramatic. 
Niccolini’s tragedies show a rich lyric vein rather than 
dramatic genius. At any rate he has the merit of having 
vindicated liberal ideas, and of having opened a new path 
to Italian tragedy. 

The literary period we are dealing with had three writer.-! nistc 
who are examples of the direction taken by historical study, ans- 
It seems strange that, after the learned school begun by 
Muratori, there should have been a backward movement 
here, but it is clear that this retrogression was due to the 
influence of classicism and patriotism, which, if they revived 
poetry, could not but spoil history. Carlo Botta, born iu 
1766, was a spectator of French spoliation in Italy and of 
the overbearing rule of Napoleon. Hence, excited by 
indignation, he wrote a llistory of Italy fi'om 1789 to 
1814 ; and later on he continued Guicciardini’s History wp 
to 1789. Ho wrote after the manner of the Latin authors, 
trying to imitate Li\y, putting together long and sonorous 
periods in a stylo that aimed at being like Boccaccio’s, 
caring little about that which constitutes the critical 
material of history, only intent on declaiming his academic 
prose for his countrj^’s benefit. Botta wanted to be classical 
in a style that could no longer be so, and hence he failed 
completely to attain his literary goal. His fame is only 
that of a man of a noble and patriotic heart. Not so bad 
as the two histories of Italy is that of the Giien'a deW 
lndij>endenza Americana. 

Close to Botta comes Pietro Colletta, a Neapolitan born 
nine years after him. He also in his Storia del Iteame 
di Hapoli dal 1734 al 1825 had the idea of defending 
the independence and liberty of Italy in a style borrowed 
from Tacitus ; and he succeeded rather better than Botta. 

He has a rapid, brief, nervous style, which makes his 
book attractive reading. But it is said that Pietro 
Giordani and Gino Capponi corrected it for him. Lazzaro 
Papi of Lucca, author of the Gommentari della Rivoluzione 
Francese dal 1789 al 1814, was not altogether unlike Botta 
and Colletta. He also was an historian in the classical 
style, and treats his subject with patriotic feeling ; but as 
an artist he perhaps excels the other two. 

At first sight it seems unnatural that, whilst the most The 
burning political passions were raging, and whilst the most i ■ ' 
brilliant men of genius in the new classical and patriotic 
school were at the height of their influence, a question 
should have arisen about “ purism ” of language. Yet the 
phenomenon can be easily accounted for. Purism is 
another form of classicism and patriotism. In the second 
half of the 18th century the Italian language was specially 
full of French expressions. There .was great indifference 
about fitness, still more about elegance of style. Prose 
then was to be restored for the sake of national dignitj'-, 
and it was believed that this could not be done except by 
going back to the writers of the 14th centur}', to the 
“aurei trecentisti,” as they were called, or else to the 
classics of Italian literature. One of the promoters of the 
new school was Antonio Cesari of Verona, who republished 
ancient authors, and brought out a new edition, with 
additions, of the Yocabolario della Crusca. He wrote a 
dissertation Sopra lo stato presente della Lingua Italiana, 
and endeavoured to establish the supremacy of Tuscan and 
of the three great writers Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio. And 
in accordance with that principle he wi'ote several books, 
taking pains to copy the “ trecentisti ” as closely as possible. 

But patriotism in Italy has always had something munici- 
pal in it; so to this Tuscan supremacy, proclaimed and 
upheld by Cesari, there was opposed a Lombard school, 
which would know nothing of Tuscan, and with Dante’s 
De Yulgari Floqitio returned to the idea of the “lingua 
illustre.”^ This was an old question, largely and bitterly 
argued in the. Cinqueceuto (16th centurj') by Varchi, 
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Muzio, Castelvetro, Speroni, and others. Now the question 
came up again quite fresh^ as if no one had ever discussed 
it before. At the head of the Lombard school were 
Monti and his son-in-law Count Giulio Perticari. This 
gave Sfonti an occasion to write Proposta di alcime Correr 
nont ed Aggiunfe al Vocaholario della C7rwsca, in which he 
attacked the Tuscanism of the Gniscaj but in a graceful 
and easy style, such in fact as to form a prose that is one 
of the most beautiful in Italian literature. Perticari on 
the other hand, with a very inferior intellect, narrowed and 
exasperated the question in two treatises Degli Scriitori 
dd Trecento and J)elP Amor Patrio di Danie^ in which, 
often disguising or altering the facts, he only makes con- 
fusion where there was none. Meantime, however, the 
impulse was given. The dispute about language took its 
place beside literary and political disputes, and all Italy 
took part in it, — Bosilio Puoti at Naples, Paolo Costa in 
the Romagna, Marc’ Antonio Parenti at Modena, Salvatore 
Betti at Rome, Giovanni Ghcrardini in Lombardy, Luigi 
Fornaciari at Lucca, Vincenzo Nanuucci at Florence. 

A patriot, a classicist, and a purist all at once was Pietro 
Giordani, born in 1774; he was almost a compendium of 
the literary movement of the time. His whole life was a 
battle fought for liberty. Most learned in Greek and Latin 
authors, and in the Italian trecentisti, he only left a few 
writings behind him, but the)’’ were carefully elaborated 
in point of style, and his prose was in his time considered 
wonderful. Now it is looked on as too majestic, too 
much laboured in phrases and conceits, too far from 
nature, too artificial. Giordaui closes the literary epoch 
of the classicists. 

ConlenipoTary Period, — At this point the conbem- 
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pcabnras which was recognized first by his companion 
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porary period of literature begins. It has been said that 
the first impulse was given to it by the romantic school, 
which had as its organ the Ooriciliatore established in 
1818 at Milan, and on the staff of which were Silvio 
Pellico, Lndorico di Brcme, Giovilo Scalvini, Tommaso 
Grossi, Giovanni Berchot, Samucle Biava, and lastly 
Alessandro Mauzoni. It need not be denied that all these 
men were influenced by the ideas that, especially in 
Germany, at the beginning of the 19th century constituted 
the movement called Romanticism. Nevertheless in Italy 
the course of literary reform took another direction. There 
is no doubt that the real head of the reform, or at least 
its most distinguished man, was Alessandro Manzoni. He 
formulated in a letter of his the objects ot the new school, 
saying that it aspired to try and discover and express “ il 
vero storico ** and “ il vero morale,*’ not only as an end, but 
ns the widest and eternal source of the beautiful. And it 
is precisely realism in art that characterizes Italian literature 
from Manzoni onwards. The Promessi Sposi is the one of 
Ills works that has made him immortal. No doubt the 
idea of the historical novel came to him from Sir Walter 
Scott, but he succeeded in something more than au historical 
novel in the narrow meaning of that word ; he created an 
eminently realistic work of art. The romance disappears ; 
no one cares for the plot, which moreover is of very little 
consequence. The attention is entirely fixed on the power- 
ful objective creation of the characters. From the greatest 
t‘i the least they have a wonderful verisimilitude ; they are 
living persons standing before us, not with the qualities of 
one time more than another, but with the human qualities 
of all time. Manzoni is able to unfold a character in all 
particulars, to display it in all its aspects, to follow it 
tiirough its different phases. He is able also to seize one 
moment, and from that moment to make us guess all the 
lebt. Don Abbondio and Renzo are as perfect as 
AzzeccagarbugU and II Sarto. Manzoni dives down into 
the innermost recesses of the human heart, and draws 
thence *tli8 most subtle psychological reality. In this his 


« » important for the history of the 

authors mind, not for the history of literature. Some of 
them are rather in contrast to that masterpiece, Ifc is 
chiefly the Jmi Sacn and the two tragedies that explain 
why MaMom became the head of the school of Roman- 
ticism. It is not to be denied that even as a poet he had 
gleams of genius, especially where he describes human 
affections, as in some stanzas of the Inni and in the chorus 
of the Adelcki. But it is the Promessi Sposi alone that 
places him at the head of the Italian literature of the 19fch 
century, on account of the artistic realism prevailing in 
it. But Manzoni^ shared this glory with another writer, 
Giacomo Leopardi. ^ It may seem absurd, but still it is the 
case, that the mystic, the religious Manzoni, has his place 
side by side with the poet of atheism and despair; they 
are indissolubly bound together for all time by au artistic 
intention, identical although realized by different means. 
Leopardi was born thirteen years after Manzoni atEecanati, 
of a patrician family, bigoted and avaricious, and he almost 
entirely educated himself. His body was deformed, and 
he was of a sickly habit, so that in the years that bring 
cheerfulness and laughter to youths and children he shut 
himself up in his father’s libmry and studied. He became 
so familiar with Greek authors that he used afterwards to 
say that the Greek mode of thought was more clear and 
living to his mind than the Latin or even the Italian. 
Solitude, sickness, domestic tyranny, jirepared him for 
profounci melancholy. From this he passed into complete 
scepticism. He sought rest in art, and fiist 
wrote a Canzo7ie aW Italia and another for the monument 
of Dante Alighieri (1818), both full of classical and 
patriotic feeling. They show that for the time, though 
only for the time, he was of the school of Alfleri, Foscolo, 
and the others we have spoken of. His love of classicism 
always continued, but he changed its subject, He passed 
on into the poetry of sentiment and nature, describing with 
an unsurpassable realism what he felt and saw. The 
Passeiv solitario, the Quiete dopo la Tempesta, the Sahato 
del Villaggio^ are pictures in which objective realism reaches 
its highest ideality; whilst beside them there are the lUiimo 
Canto di Saffo^ the Ricordanze^ the Genestra^ and other 
poems, in which is poured out all the sorrow that weighs on 
the unhappy man to whom nature has denied every joy and 
every happiness. Everything is terrible and grand in these 
poems, which are the most agonizing cry in modem litera- 
ture, uttered w’ith a solemn quietness that at once elevates 
and terrifies us. The poetry of despair never had a more 
powerful or a more sorrowful voice than this. Iu4liis 
Leopardi surpasses even Byron and Shelley. But^ besides 
being the greatest poet of nature and of sorrow, he uas 
also an excellent prose writer. In his Operette Moralt^ 
dialogues and discourses marked by a cold and bitter smile 
at human destinies which freezes the reader— the clearness of 
style, the simplicity of language, and the depth of concept 
tion are such that perhaps he is nob oiily the fiist poet 
since Dante, but also the most perfect writer of prose that 
Italian literature has had. ^ ^ 

As realism in art gained ground, the positive method m 
criticism kept pace with it. From the manner of Botta 
and Colletta history returned to its spirit of learned re- 
search, as is shown in such works as the Archivto Stonoo 
Italiano. established at Florence by Giampietro Vieusseux, 
the Sloria d Italia nel Medio Evo by Carlo Troya, a remark 
able treatise by Manzoni himself, Sopra alcim rnnii della 
storia Longoiardica in, Italia^ and the very fine lusto^'^ o 
the Tesjon Siciliani by Michele Amari. The same positive 
method is now being applied to literary history. 

But alongside of the great artists Leopardi and Manzom, 
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alongside of tlie learned scholars, there was also in the first 
half of the 19th century a patriotic literature. To a close 
observer it will appear that historical learning itself .was 
inspired by the love of Italy. It is well known what 
Yieusseuxs intentions were when he established the 
Antoloffia, in wliich work all Italian liberals took part, and 
which was suppressed by the action of the Hussian Govern- 
ment. And it is equally well known that the Archivio 
Storico Italiano was, under a different form, a continuation 
of the Antologia. Florence was in' those days the asylum 
of aU the Italian exiles, and these exiles met and shook 
hands in Vieusseux’s rooms, where there was more literary 
than political talk, but where one thought and one only 
animated all minds, the thought of Italy. 

The literary movement which pteceded and was contem- 
porary with the political revolution of 1848 may be said to 
be represented by four writers,— Giuseppe Giusti, Francesco 
Domenico Guerrazzi, Yincenzo Gioberti, and Cesare Balbo. 
Giusti wrote epigrammatic satires in popular language. In 
incisive phrase he scourged the enemies of Italy; his 
manner seemed very original, but it really was partly 
imitated from Beranger. He was a telling political 
writer, but a mediocre poet, — too much a poet of 
occasion. Few of his verses will survive as works of 
art. Guerrazzi had a great reputation and great influence; 
he was the author of historical novels written with a 
political object, such as the Assedio di Firenze, the 
Battaglia di Benevento, &c. Bead with feverish avidity 
before 1848, these books of his are now almost forgotten. 
They struck the imagination then by their style, which is 
partly affected and partly spasmodic. They seemed to be 
sublime, but were little less than ridiculous. Gioberti had 
a noble heart and a great mind ; his philosophical works 
are already as good as dead, but the Primato morale e civile 
degli Italiani will last as an important document of the 
times. It is a book false in substance, but inspired by 
lofty sentiments, and it is written in an easy and eloquent 
style, although sometimes a little verbose. The Gesuita 
moderno will live as the most tremendous indictment ever 
written against the Jesuits. Gioberti was a powerful 
polemical writer; and in polemics he showed his most 
original and characteristic qualities. Balbo was an earnest 
student of history, and made history useful for politics. 
Like Gioberti in his first period, Balbo was zealous for the 
civU papacy, and for a federation of the Italian states pre- 
sided over by it. His Sommario della Storia <P Italia is 
the best epitome that exists of the intricate history of Itah’-. 
In the Pensiei’i sulla Storia d! Italia he touched on import- 
ant subjects, which still await treatment. He did not do 
himself justice in the 2Ieditazioni Storiche, a work on the 
philosophy of history, for which he had not the necessary 
qualifications. ^ 

It is not advisable to speak of living authors. Wc shall 
only notice the fact that the political revival in Italy seems 
lO have brought forth good fruit also in the fields of 
literature. It appears that the Uterary bent of the present 
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ITHA.CA. (*J0aK77), vulgarly Thiaki (0ta#q;)^ is next to 
Pasco the smallest of the seven Ionian Islands, vrith an 
area of about 44 square miles. It forms an eparchy of 
the nomos of Cephalonia in the kingdom of Greece, and 
its population, which was 9873 in 1870, is given by the 
census of 1879 at 12,222, of whom 6305 were males. The 
island consists of two mountain masses, connected by a 
narrow isthmus of hills, and separated by a wide inlet of 
the sea known as the Gulf of Molo, The northern and 
greater mass culminates in the heights of Anoi (2066 feet), 
and the southern in Hagios Stephanos, or Jlount 3IarovuMi 
(2135 feet). Vathy (Ba^u), the chief town and port 'of 
the island, lies at the northern foot of Mount Stephanos, 
its whitewashed houses stretching for about a mile round 
the deep bay in the Gulf of IMolo, to vrhich it owes its 
name {cf. Dieppe and such Dutch names as Hollands Diep). 
As there are only one or two small stretches of arable land 
in Ithaca, the inhabitants are dependent on commerce for 
their grain supply ; and olive oil, wine, and currants are the 
principal products obtained by the cultivation of the thin 
stratum of soil that covers the calcareous rocks. Goats are 
fed in considerable number on the biush wood pasture of the 
hills ; and hares (in spite of Aristotle’s supposed assertion 
of their absence) are eiceptionally abundant. The island is 
divided into four districts; — Yathy, Aefco /or Eagle's Cliff), 
Anoge (Anoi) or Upland, and Exoge (Exoi) or Outland. 

The name Ithaca (IrCKij), hke Utica, has been exjdaincd by pir\y, 
a “ colony,” which would point to a Phcenician connerion It has 
remained attached to the island from the very earliest times with but 
little interruption of the tradition ; though in Brompton’s travels 
(12th century) and in the old Venetian maps we find it called Fale or 
Val de Compar, and at a later date it not unfrequently appears as 
Little C/ephmonia This last name indicates the genei aT character of 
Ithacan liistory (if history it can be called) in modem and indeed 
in ancient times ; for the fame of the island is almost solely due to 
its position in the Homeric story of Uljsses. Ithaca, acconling to 
the Homeric epos, was the royal scat and residence of King Ulys'ses, 
and within its narrow limits ^Hes the scene of inncli ol the poem. 
The island is mcidentally described with no small variety of detail, 
picturesque and topographhal ; but the ^ eiy' apywrent definiteness 
of the description has rendered the j»roces5 of identification jiecu- 
liarly perplexing, and the coincidences between the Ithaca of the 
OJysicy and the Ithaca of the present day are sometimes as pu/zling 
as the pointe of disagreement. The pliro&eology in which the posi- 
tion of the island is indicated is of doubtful interpretation, and the 
important word would have naturally been rendered “ low- 

lying” if stress of pr«'Pcnt fact had not forced the commentators to 
find or fanc}” such significations as “with low shores " (the shores 
after all being rather unusually higFi) or “slanting downwards” 
The Homeric localities for which couutei parts have been sought are 
Mount Keritos, Mount 2veion, the liaibour of Phorcys, the town 
and palace of Ulysses, the fountain of -iVrethiisa, the cave of the 
Naiads, the stills of the swineherd Euinieus, the oichaid of 
Laertes, and the Koiax or Raven Cliff. The master site may be said 
to be that of the town ; and seveinl of the minor points maj* be at 
once dismissed as hopeless of all certainty of iccognition. Among 
the “ identificationists ” there are two school*?, one placing the town 
at Polis on the west coast in the northern half of the island (Leake, 
Gladstone, &c.), and the other at Aeto on the isthmus The latter 
site, which was advocated by Sir 'William Cell ( Topography and 
.^nfiguitfcs of Ithaca^ London, 1807), has received a gieat accession 
to its probability as opposed to the rival theoiy by the excavations 
of Dr Schliemann carried cn in 1873 and 1878 (see Schliemann, 
lihnqxic^ Je Piloponn^s*', Tioie, Pans, 1809, aKo published iu Ger- 
man ; his letter to ThcTintf^Sf September 26, 1878 ; and the author’s 
life prefixed to liios, London, ISSO). He found that thc^ valley 
called Polls or city has neier been the site of a town, and that the 
apparent ruins on a ncighbouringhoiglit supposed to lctheacro]>olis 
ate really a group of castellated rocks licmains of C\clopcaii 
structures at the spot know n as Homer’s school (a name of the most ^ 
modem origin) were the only evidence in faiunr of the exMence of j 
a town in the northern part "of the island. On the ndge of ^loiint 
Aeto, on the other hand, he found \aiit Cyeloj>ean walls huiU of 
stones even larger than those of Mycenae and Tiryns ; and within 
the area which they enclose there inay hate been, he calculates 
2000 houses similar to those wdiich he actually made out to the 
numher of 190. Fragments of tiottery of a Trojan type, of tiles 
with imprujsed ornamente, ana of a curious handtiiiU were the 
only relics of the fonuer inhabit mts. “In the ^oulh-eastcm ex- 
tremity of the island are a number of rooms like stabks, averaging 
35 feet in length and 10 feet in breadth, partly rock-cut, partly » 
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fonned by Cyclopean iralJs of retj' hope rndclv wro«r-l,t =‘otu = 
in tbcir immediate ricinitv tliousands of ven- common 
ancient pptaberds." Mr Bunbury 

sit^oSeiSf " '' conclurivoLVotbe 

tn e7wc£; EuRlms Geoyr ton 

toTTn of Tompkfn? countv, Xew 
lork, U.S., IS prettily situated in a township of the same 
name on the Cayuga Inlet, U miles from the southern end 
of Lake Cayuga, and 142 miles west by south of Albany. 
It IS at the junction of several railways, has gas and water 
works, and carries on some commerce, of w hich the shipping 
of coal from the Pennsylvanian anthracite district forms 
an important constituent. The manufactures include agri- 
cultural implements, paper, glass, leather, and niachineiy. 
On an eminence to the north-east rise the handsome build- 
Cornell university, chartered in 1865 and opened in 
186^, in which a marked characteristic is the prominence 
given to the study of agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. Sage College was presented to the university by the 
Horn H. IV. Sage, on condition that w-omen should have 
the same advantages for education as men. The public 
library of Ithaca was built and stocked at a cost of 
^13,000 by the same munificent citizen ivhose endow- 
ment of the university is commemorated in its name. The 
neighbourhood of Ithaca is remarkable for the number of 
its waterfalls, of wliich Ithaca Fall, 160 feet high hy 150 
feet broad, is the chief. The population of the town in 
1880 was 6864. 

ITINERARIUM, This Latin word, equivalent to 
road-book, is more particularly employed to designate the 
descriptions still extant of tbc ancient Roman roads and 
routes of traffic, with the stations and distances. It is 
usual to distinguish two classes, Itiimaiia Adnoiain or 
Scripta and liineiaria Pida^ — the former having the 
character of a book, and the latter being a graphic indica- 
tion of the route in the form of a chart. Of the Itineraria 
Scripta the most important are : — (1) It Anionini (see 
AxTOKm lTixEE.vniUM and Axtomnu*?), which consists 
of two parts, the one dealing with roads in Eurojie, Asia, 
and Africa, and the other with familiar sea-routes, — the 
distances usually measured from Rome (the better MSS. 
probably represent a revision dating from the time of Dio- 
cletian, edited by Toblcr, St Gall, 1S63); (2) //. //icro- 
solymitamim or which belong*^ to the 4lli 

century, and contains the route from Bordeaux to .Tern- 
adlem and from Heradea by Rome to Milan (‘‘Ce Pindar 
in VerliandL of the Berlin Academj, 1800; A. de Bar- 
thd^my in Rmu 1864 ; Anris Concordance dcs 

voies apolUnaires, Kimes 1SG8); (3) JL Al^randri, 
containing a sketch of the march-route of Alexander the 
Great, mainly derived from Arrian and i»rci»ared for 
CoDstantius's expedition iu 340-340 A.n. (first cd. by Mai, 
Milan, 1817, since by C. Muller in DubnerV Arnanns, 
Paris, 1846, and by D. Volkmann, Naumb., 1871; .*:cc Ipugc, 
rx 4r — 7>r,r7fn ifinM A collected cdiiion oi 


iruriSf ivsv, — / -- 

De iUn. Aferanrlri, 'Der]itt, 1S61) 
the ancient itineraria was by Fortia d'Url'nn, Pans 

1845. Of the Itineraria Picta onl^’ one great wninplc ha< 
been preserved. This is the famous Titlvla Pcvttm'nyin, 
which, without attending to the shape or relative j if mn 
of the countries, represents by straighf line- and of 
various sizes the roads and towns of the whole la man 
world. The best edition is by Desjardins 
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(55 B.C.), his language in describing it as the naval ren- 
dezvous before his second invasion (54 B.c.) leaves little 
doubt that he had sailed from it before. To determine, 
therefore, the site of the Portus Itius, while it would de- 
cide one of the most vexed questions of either ancient or 
modern geography, would go far to fix the spot where the 
great. captain first set foot in England. It is impossible 
here to describe the controversy, or to detail the argu- 
ments which at one time or another have been advanced 
in favour of every bay between Calais and Boulogne. 
Modern criticism selects four sites as probable — ^Boulogne, 
Wissant, Ambleteuse, and the mouth of the Somme. ^ The 
first two number most adherents; and in recent criticism 
Wissant, about 3^ miles north-east of Cape Grisnez {Itium 
Promonloriim), has united a majority of voices. 

Tlie question turns upon the intcrpret.'ition of certain passages in 
Ca'sai'^s Da Bello Gallico (iv. 20 s([., v. 1 sq.), with direct and in- 
direct mentions in other Latin and Greek writers. See also Camden’s 
Britannia, 1659; Du Cange, Dissertations sur la Viede Saint Louis, 
diss. xxviii., “Portus Itius,” 1678 ; D’Anvillo, “ Dissertation sur 
Jo portus Itius,” in MSmoircs do VAcademie dcs Inseripiions, xxiii., 
1761 ; Airy, “ On the Place of Julias Caisar’s Departure from 
Gaul, &c.,” in Arelimlogia, 1862; papers by Airy and Guest in 
the Athenicum, 1851, 1859, 1863 ; by George Long in the Jteada- 
of 1863 ; by H. L. liong in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1846 ; and an 
elaborate article by H. J. Holler in the Zeitschrifl fur Allgemcinc 
Erdkundc, vol. xviii., Berlin, 1865 ; Thomas Lewin, The Invasion 
of Britain by Julius Osesar, 1862; CauUvell, “Kemarkson Julius 
Ctesar’s Invasion of Britain,” in Arclimlogia Cantiana,yo\. iii. ; 
Captain Bcclier, “Cresar’s Invasions of Britain: Hautioal Con- 
clusions on the place of his departure from Gaul, &c.,” in Nautical 
Magazine, 1862; papers by P. de Sanlcy and General Creuly in 
the Bevue Arehiologiquc, 1860 and 1863 ; E. de Saulcy, “ Les 
Expeditions do Cesar on Grande-Bretagne,” in Oampaqncs de Cisar, 
vol. i., 1862 ; Abb6 Haignerd, itude sur le portus Itius de Jules 
Cesar, 1862 ; Von Goler, Gasar's gallischer Krieg in den Jahren 58 
bis 53 V. Ohr., 1858 ; Iil., Oasar’s galliselier Krieg im Jahre 51 v. 
Uhr., 1860 ; H, L’cinpereur, “L’ancienne voic romaine d’Ppehy,” 
in L' Institut, 1864 ; and A. IVautei’s brochui'o, Wissant I’aneien 
Portus Iccius, Brussels, 1879. 

ITURBIDE, or Ytuebide, Augustin de (1783-1824), 
emperor of Mexico from May 1822 to March 1823, was 
born September 27, 1783, at Valladolid, now Tilorelia, in 
Mexico, where his father, an Old Spaniard from Pampeluna, 
had settled with his creole wife. After enjoying a better 
education than was then usual in Mexico, Iturbide entered 
the military service, and in 1810 held the post of lieutenant 
in the provincial regiment of his native city. In that year 
the insurrection under Hidalgo broke out, and Iturbide, 
more from policy, it would seem, than from principle, 
served in the royal army. Possessed of splendid courage 
and brilliant military talents, which fitted him especially 
for guerilla warfare, the young creole did signal service, 
and rapidly rose in military rank. In 'December 1813 
Colonel Iturbide, along with General Llano, dealt a crush- 
ing blow to the revolt by defeating Morelos, the successor 
of Hidalgo, in the battle of Valladolid ; and the former 
followed it up by another decisive victory at Puruaran in 
January 1814. Next year Don Augustin was appointed 
to the command of the army of the north and to the 
governorship of the provinces of Valladolid and Guanajuato, 
but in 1816 grave charges of extortion and violence were 
brought against him, which led to his recall. Although 
the general was acquitted, or at least although the inquiry 
was dropped, he did not resume his commands, but retired 
into private life for four years, which, we are told, he spent 
penance for his former' excesses. In 
18^0 Apodaca, viceroy of Mexico, received instructions 
from tlie Spanish cortes to proclaim the constitution 
promulgated in Spain in 1812, but, although obliged at 
first to submit to an order by which his power was much 
curtailed, lie secretly cherished the design of reviving the 
absolute power for Ferdinand VH. in Mexico. XJnder 
pretext of putting down the lingering remains of revolt, he 


levied troops, and, placing Iturbide at their head, instructed 
him to proclaim the absolute power of the king. Four 
years of reflexion, however, had modified the general’s views, 
and now, led both by personal ambition and by patriotic 
regard for his country, Iturbide resolved to espouse the 
cause of national independence. His subsequent proceed- 
ings — how he issued the Plan of Iffuola, on February 24, 
1821, how by the refusal of the Spanish cortes to ratify 
the treaty of Cordova, which ho had signed with O’Donoju, 
ho was transformed from a mere champion of monarchy 
into a candidate for the crown, and how, hailed by the 
soldiers as emperor Augustin I. on May 18, 1822, he was 
compelled within ten months by his arrogant neglect of 
constitutional restraints, to tender his abdication to a 
congress which he had forcibly dissolved — will be found 
detailed under Mexico. Although the congress refused 
to accept his abdication on the ground that to do so would 
be to recognize the validity of his election, it permitted the 
ex-emperor to retire to Leghorn in Italy, while in considera- 
tion of his services in 1820 a yearly pension of £5000 was 
conferred upon him. But Iturbide resolved to make one 
more bid for power ; and in 1824, passing from Leghorn 
to London, he published a Statement, and on May 11th 
set sail for Mexico. The congress immediately issued an 
act of outlawry against him, forbidding him to set foot on 
Mexican soil on pain of death. Ignorant of this, the ex- 
emperor landed in disguise at Soto la Marina on July 1 4th. 
Ho was almost immediately recognized and arrested, and 
on July 19, 1824, was shot at Padilla, by order of the state 
of Tamaulipas, without being permitted an appeal to the 
general congress. Don Augustin de Iturbide is described 
by his contemporaries as being of handsome' figure and 
ingratiating manner. His brilliant courage and wonderful 
success made him the idol of his soldiers, though towards 
his prisoners ho displayed the most cold-blooded cruelty, 
boasting in one of his despatches of having honoured Goocl 
Friday by shooting three hundred excommunicated 
wretches. Though described as amiable in his private 
life, he seems in his public career to have been ambitious 
and unscrupulous, and by his haughty Spanish temper, 
impatient of all resistance or control, to have forfeited the 
opportunity of founding a secure imperial dynasty. His son 
Augustin was chosen by the ill-fated emperor Maximilian 
as his successor. 

See Statement of some of the principal events in the public life of 
Augustin de Iturbide, written by himself, English translation, 1824. 

ITZEHOE, one of the busiest commercial towns of 
northern Germany, is situated on the Stor, a navigable 
tributary of the Elbe, in the circle of Steinburg of the 
Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein, 32 miles north- 
west of Hamburg and 15 miles north of Gliickstadt. As 
chief town of the circle, it is the seat of the usual local 
courts and of a head custom-house. The church of St 
Lawrence, dating from the 12th century, and the buUding 
in which the Holstein estates formerly met, are noteworthy. 
The town has a convent founded in 1256, a high school, a 
hospital, and other benevolent institutions. The sugar- 
refinery, which employs some 500 hands, is the largest in 
Germany. Iron-founding, shipbuilding, and wool-spinning 
are also carried on, and the manufactures include machineiy, 
tobacco, fishing-nets, chicory, soap, cement, beer, and other 
articles. Fishing employs some of the inhabitants, and the 
markets for cattle and horses are important. A consider- 
able trade is carried on in agricultural products and wood, 
chiefly with Hamburg and Altona. Including the garrison, 
the population in 1875 was 9776. 

Itzclioe is the oldest town in Holstein. Its nuclcns wos a castle 
built to retrain the Danes in 809 by Egbert, one of Charlemagne’s 
counts. The communily which sprang up around it was diversely 
railed Esseveldobnrg, Eselsllcth, and Ezeho. In.1201 the town was 
destroyed, but it was restored in 1 224. To the now town the Liibeck 
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rights irere granted by Adolphus IV. in 1238, and to the old town 
in 1303. Haring the Thirty Years’ AYar Itzehoe was tirice de- 
stroyed by the Swedes, in 1644 and 1657, but was rebuilt on each 
gc^n. It passed to Prussia in 1867, with the duchy of Schleswig- 

IVAIT (or ?>., JoH>-) I, grand-duke of SIoscow 

from 1328 to 1340, was sumamed Kalita in allusion to the 
“purse” which he always carried at his girdle. Some 
have ima^ned that it contained alms for distribution; 
others with greater probability look uijon it as characteristic 
of the miserly habits of the prince. The great importance 
of Ivan in Bussian history is that he was the consolidator 
of the power of Moscow, the nucleus out of which the 
empire was to be formed at a future period. By treachery 
he procured from Uzbek, the Tatar Khan, the ruin of his 
rival the prince of Tver, and by craft and bribery made 
many additions to his territory. He also induced the metro- 
politan to reside at Moscow, which brought dignity and 
influence to the city. 

IV AH IL, grand-duke from 1353 to 1359, son of Ivan 
L, succeeded on the death of his brother Simon Gordi, or 
the Proud. He appears to have been a kindly man, but, 
in so far as his short reign had any effect, it weakened the 
principality of Moscow. 

IVAN in., sumamed the Great, grand-duke from 1462 
to 1505, forms one of the most important figures in the 
annals of Bussia, for to him is due the consolidation of the 
autocracy. His long reign of forty-three years was very 
beneficial to his country. He was a skilful diplomatist, 
and often brought about by intrigue what others could only 
effect by force of arms. Thus he reduced to submission 
the haughty republic of Novgorod, and united to the prin- 
cipality of Moscow those of Tver, Eostoff, and Yaroslavl ; 
he also took Kazan in 1487, but it was not definitively 
incorporated with Moscow till the reign of Ivan IV. He 
reconquered the territory as far as the river Sozh, which 
had fallen under the dominion of the Lithuanians, In 
1472 he married Sophia, niece of Constantine Paleeologus. 
In consequence of this union Ivan considered himself the 
heir of the Byzantine emperors, and adopted the two- 
headed eagle for his arms. Embassies were sent to foreign 
powers, Italian architects were invited into Bussia, and 
many learned Greek monks found refuge there from the 
yoka of the Turks. 

IVAN rV., sumamed the Terrible (Grozni)^ the first 
czar of Bussia, was a mere child at the time of the death 
of his father Vasili in 1533. His reign may be divided 
into three periods : — (1) his minority, under the regency 
of his stepmother Helen Glinska ; (2) from his attaining 
his majority till the death of his amiable wife Anastasia 
Romanova, during which time he was a bold and vigorous 
ruler, and careful of the happiness of his subjects; and 
(3) from her death till the conclusion of his reign in 1584, 
the period signalized by those atrocities which have earned 
for Ivan such an unenviable reputation. He was the first 
Russian sovereign who took the title of Czar, a Slavonic 
form of Cmsar. In 1552 he annexed Kazan, and Astrakhan 
two years later. In many points of his character Ivan 
resembles Louis XL, especially in his statecraft and 
superstition ; indeed, just as France owed her aggrandize- 
ment to some of her most cruel sovereigns, so in Bussia 
the greatest tjirants have been the consolidators of the 
empire. In the time of Ivan a printing press was set up at 
Moscow, and the first book published (in 1564) was an , 
Apostol — a name given to a collection of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the apostolic epistles ; but persecution was 
soon directed against the printers, who, from the jealousy | 
of those who gained their 'livelihood by copying religious j 
books, were compelled to fly from Bussia, and were | 
protected by Sigismund II. of Poland. They afterwards ! 
printed the whole Bible at Ostrog in Volhynia in 1581. ! 
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In the British Museum is a copy of this book, which 
formerly belonged to the terrible Ivan. Sir Jerome Horsey, 
the English ambassador, has written on the fly-leaf, “this 
Hibell in the Slavonian tonge had owt of the emperor’s 
bbran. Siberia was also annexed in this reign throuch 
the enterprise of the Cossack Yermak, and the English first 
opened up commercial intercourse with the country by 
means of the expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
Richard Chancellor in 1553. The English for a long time 
enjoyed the monopoly of the Bussian trade, and it is to 
some of them that the Russians are indebted for interesting^ 
accounts of their land, especially to Dr Giles Fletche^ 
uncle of the dramatist, whose Unsse Common-WealtFi 
(London, 1591) is a mine of valuable information. The 
atrocities committed by Ivan at Novgorod in 1569, and 
at Pskov soon afterwards, are well known. It is from 
foreigners, such as Horsey, that we get minute accounts of 
his many cruelties. In the British Museum are preserved 
some of his letters to Queen Elizabeth, of whom he re- 
quested that an English wife should be chosen for him and 
sent to Bussia A Lady Mary Hastings, daughter of the 
earl of Huntingdon, was selected and introduced to the 
Russian ambassador Pisemski, but when the time drew near 
for her departure she entreated her father with tears not to 
send her to such a husband. The miserable tyrant expired 
in 1584, from grief for his son, whom he had killed in a 
fit of passion three years before. Like Louis XL, he loved 
to surround himself with quacks and magicians, some of 
whom, according to Horsey, prophesied the day of his 
death. The latter has left us the following curious notice 
of him:— 

“TIius much to conclude with this emperor Iran Vasiliwich, 
He was a goodlie man of person and presence, well favoured, high 
forehead, shrill voice, a nght Sithian, full of readie wisdom, cruel], 
bloudyc, merciless ; his own experience mannaged by direction both 
liis state and commonwealth affares ; was sumptuonsl}’ intomed in 
^lichell Archangel church, where he, though garded daye and 
night, remaines a fearfuU spectacle to the memoiy of such as pass 
by or heer his name spoken of, [who] are contented to cross and 
bless themselves from his resurrection againe.” 

rVANV., czar from 1682 to 1696, was the sou of Alexis 
by his first wife Maria Miloslavskaia. He was infirm both 
in mind and body. The Narishkins, to which family the 
widow of Alexis (his second wife) belonged, were anxious 
that Peter, the next brother, should succeed, but Sophia, 
the ambitious daughter of Alexis by his first wife, wished 
Ivan to rule, so that she might govern in liis name. She 
was ultimately forced, however, into the Devichi mon- 
astery, and Ivan reigned conjointly with his brother, the 
government being really in the hands of Peter assisted 
by his mother, the Narishkins, Dolgorotikis, and Boris 

VL, czar in 1740-41, was son of Anthony Ulrich 
of Brunswick by his marriage with Anne, granddaughter of 
Ivan V The reign of this unfortunate young man lasted 
but a year, under the regencies of his mother and Biren. 
Owin^ to the success of the revolution under Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, he was confined as a prisoner 
in Sdihisselburg, and Anthony and Anne with their other 
children were banished to Kholmogori in the government 
of Archangel. By long detention in ® 

became, it is said, half-witted. In the year 1 / 64 a certain 
Lieutenant Mirovich attempted to deliver him from 
and proclaim him emperor. Ivan, however, f 

the skirmish that ensued, and Mironch was afterwards 
publicly executed. According to some, he had ^ 
to the act by Catherine, vho wanted an cxcn..e f p y 
Ivan to death , ^ x - 1 

History ; Rambaud, Histone Oc In 
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n''^^OVO or IVAKOVo-YozNESEifSK, the « llatichestcv rudely calcified. The outer border of the section consists 
of Ru^ia ” a town in the governmeni of Vladimir, 20 of a thick layer of ccmentum, xvith which the whole « 
milS SUesfc^o^^^^^ neS the river Uvod, and on the is coated, and the rest is ivory, showing the characterist c 
TOad from Shua to Nerakhta. It consists, as the full name engine-tuming pattern, and, m addition to this, numerous 
implies of what were originally two villages— Ivanovo, circular lines, concentric with the central spot. These 
Xh existed at least as farlyL the 16th century, and « contour ” lines are due to the occurrence of a large 
Voznesensk, of much more recent date-united into a number of minute irregular spaces found ^“ ull dentine, 
town in 1861. Of best note among the public buildings but specially abundant and disposed with a peater regu- 
are the cathedral of the Elevation of the Cross, and the larity in ivory; they are known as interglobular spaces, 
church of the Intercession of the Virgin, formerly asso- from the form of their boundaries when seen under 
dated with an important monastery founded in 1579 and moderate magnifying power. In the areas occupied by 
abandoned in 175i. One of the colleges of the town these spaces there is- a smaller proportion of lime salts 
coutams a public library. The industrial history of and more organic matter ; consequently the ivory is hero 
Ivanovo bedns with the 18th century. Linen-weaving less dense and more liable to decomposition, and fossil 
was introduced in 1751, and in 1776 the manufacture of tusks, as weU as the less perfectly preserved of mammoth 
■chintzes was brought from Schliisselbuvg by some n^ves | tusks, are frequently found to have broken up into a 


of the village. By 1850 the worth of the chintzes 
•amounted to 6,680,875 roubles, and 10,000 workmen 
were employed in the manufacture of coarse calico. The 
reports of 1879 show 35 calico-print works, a wool-spinning 
factory, 6 cotton-weaving factories, 8 hleachworks, 6 iron- 
works, 3 chemical works, and several minor establish 


number of superposed cones, and in transverse section to 
present many concentric detached rings of ivory more or 
less friable. See Plato VII. 

Arguing from the analogy of other dentine, it cannot be 
doubted that the minute tubes and the interglobular spaces 
are not empty in living ivory, but that they contain, pro- 


ments. The workmen number about 15,000 or 20,000. toplasmic substance, though how far this may have perished 
The cotton factories produce to the annual value of or altered iu that portion of the tusk which is extruded 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 roubles ; the iron works manu- and far distant from the growing pulp can only be deter- 
facture 110,000 poods (1770 tons) of iron, and there is mined by observations at present wanting. According to 
a considerable turn out of boilers and factory machinery. Von Bibra’s analyse?, ivory contains as much as from 40 


Bast mats are made to the value of 15,000 roubles, 
IVORY is essentially equivalent to dentine, that hard 
substance, not wholly unlike bone, of which most teeth 
principally consist. By usage, however, its application has 
become almost restricted to the dentine of those teeth which 
are large enough to be available for industrial purposes. 


to 43 per cent, of organic matter, whereas human dentine 
contains only about 25 per cent. ; of fat it contains from 
*24 to *34 per cent. It differs from other dentines chiefly 
iu its richness in organic constituents, in the fineness of its 
tubes, in their peculiarly curved course, and in the abun- 
dance of interglobular spaces arranged in “ contour ” lines. 


viz ,the tusks of the elephant, the hippopotamus, the walrus. The tusks of the elephant are a pair of upper incisor teeth, 

which may attain to an enormous development. The 
largest teeth were possessed by the extinct mammoths, of 
which tusks have been found in Siberia 12 feet and more 
length, and weighing 200 Ib each. Holzapffel men- 


the narwhal, and the sperm whales. 

Ivory consists of an organic matrix or basis substance 
■ (which by prolonged boiling is converted into gelatin), per- 
meated by an immense number of exceedingly flue canals. 
’The matrix is richly impregnated with calcareous salts, 
which are probably held in some loose form of chemical 
'Combiuation with it, and is of such consistence that it 
■retains its form after removal of the salts by an acid solvent. 
'The canals start from the axial pulp cavity, and run in a 
•direction generally outwards towards the periphery of the 
tusk; in the elephant they are of exceptional fineness, 
being only about of an inch in diameter, and are 

placed very closely, being separated by intervals not much 
greater than their own diameter, 'To the regularity with 
which the tubes are disposed, and to their small size and 
frequent curvature, ivory owes its fineness of grain, and 
probably also its almo.st perfect elasticity ; whilst to the 
peculiarities of their curvatures it owes that very charac- 
teristic pattern of curved decussating lines, like engine 
turning, which is seen where the surface is a section 


in 

tlons one of very fine quality, that was cut up into piano 
keys in England, which weighed 1861b. Among recent 
elephants the African species possess the largest tusks, 
these attaining to a length of 9 or 10 feet and a weight of 
160 lb each, whilst the tusk of an Indian elephant which 
measured 8 feet in length and weighed 90 lb has been 
placed on record as exceptionally large. A pair of African 
tusks at the London exhibition of 1851 weighed 325 3b, 
and measured 8 feet 6 inches in length and 22 inches 
in circumference; but authorities acquainted with the 
African ivory districts give 20 to 50 fl> as the average 
weight of tusks. In Africa both males and females are 
furnished with large tusks; but in the Indian species a 
sexual difference exists, the tusks of the female projecting 
only a few inches from the gums, while even of the males 
by no means all are “ tuskers.” Sanderson says that 10 


IS a ^ ^ 

transverse to the tusk. ^ For, though it is broadly true that per bent, of Indian male elephants have very small tusks, 
the tubes in elephant ivory run from the axis of the tusk while in Ceylon only one in three hundred of the males is 
to its periphery, they do not run straight, bat make a sue- powerfully armed. The peculiarity is not alwai's trans- 
cessum of strong bends at regular intervals, and as the light mitted, tuskless sires (» mucknas”) breeding « tuskers,” and 
13 differently refracted by the basis substance and by the viceveisa. The importance of tusks as giving an advantage 
tubes_ according to the direction they are pursuing, this in combat to their possessors is sufficiently indicated by the 


» f * 4 . f 1.1 “ 1 . * — AO JLllUlUUbtSU UV 1/110 

peculiarity of their course results in producing that pattern dread of a “ tusker” shown by other elephants less favoured, 
found in the dentine of Proboscidea only. Ivory differs Tusks are often broken by fighting, and always show marks 
structure and greater elasticity, and of considerable wear, while even captive elephants, with 
m the absence of those larger canals which convey blood- their shortened tusks, make great use of them for a variety 
substance of bone, and appear upon it of purposes ; for example, an elephant will, when set to pull 
nr uSf according as it is cut transversely at a rope, take it between his molar teeth and pass it over 

rnf nf o f ^ transverse section of^ a tusk one of his tusks to get a good purchase. Nothing but an 

niir1rl)(> I examined, its extremely strong and elastic material such as ivory is could 

dlSnl Inrfn f obviously Withstand the strains to which it is constantly exposed, 

d fferent structure , tins is the last remains of the pulp, Captive elephants have their tusks shortened, and the 
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ends bound with metal to prevent their splitting ; and, as 1 
the tusk is continually growing by the conversion of fresh 
portions of r-asciihr pulp into ivory, the operation has to 
be repeated. When this is done at interval? of ten years, 
the segment cutoff is valuable, and is sold as ivory; some 
prefer, however, to cut the tusks much more frequently. 
In a young elephant the vascular pulp extends beyond the 
portion of the tusk implanted in the jaw, while in the 
older animal it does not reach so far; its probable extent 
has to be borne in mind in shortening tbe tusk, as if it 
be encroached upon much suffering is entailed on the 
animal. Yet the vascular formative pulp of an elephants 
tooth is singularly tolerant of injury without having its 
function of ivory formation destroyed, and hence it happens 
that foreign bodies which have got access into the pulp 
chamber become solidly enclosed in ivory, Tire growing 
end of the tusk is widely open, and its edges are not much 
thicker than paper ; the* civity which contains the pulp is 
of conical form, tapering to a point, which is situated at a 
distance down the tusk, 'varying, as ha= been before stated, 
with the age of the animal. The tusk grows by the con- 
version of successive portions of the surface of the conical 
nia«? of pulp into ivory, whilst fresh pulp is added at the 
flat ba '3 or open end of the tusk. The tusks arc deeply 
implanted in curved bony sockets, which nm nearly verti- 
cilly upwards, so that the open growing ends of the insks 
are brought up to about the level of the eyes. ^Hcncc it is 
not a rare occurrence for a sportsman’s bullet, intended to 
pierce tbc elephant’s brain, to penetrate the tusk near to 
its growins; end, where the walls of tbc pulp cavity are 
quite thin^ and to lodge in tho "nerve" of its tooth. 
Indeed sportsmen remark that the forehead shot is 
fatal to African than to Asiatic elephants, owing to the 
size and pocition of their tu-=ks. The amount of disturb- 
ance producer! by a bullet in tho nerve is variable ; some- 
times the converdon of pulp into ivory goes on with but 
little interruption, so that the ballet comes to be imbedded 
in ivory, which fits closely up againd it, instead of in pulp 
ns it was at first. Generally the pulp immediately around 
it has been so disintegrated by its impact, or by subsequent 
inflammation, that it is incapable of conver=ion into normal 
ivory, and in its place there is a more or less irregular de- 
velopment of nodular secondary dentine. And sometimes 
there is a failure to produce even thi« le=s highly organized 
tissue in the immediate proximity of the bullet, which then 
ultimatolv comes to lie loose in an irregular canty com- 
pletely surrounded by secondary dentine. Of u similar 
nature is the so-called “ abscess in ivory ” ; tins was really 
an abscess in the formative pulp surrounded by a limiting 
membrane ; as the conversion of the pulp into ivory ^*1° 
on, calcification passed all round the abscess and enclosed 
this, pas, membrane, and all, in solid ivory ; and there it is 
discovered by the ivory cutter as an empty hole lined by a 
thin, dried skin, the old abscess sac. -it,!. 

African natives sometimes spear elephants^ to death wneii 
they have been surrounded by an extemporized barrier of 
twisted creepers, and for this purpose some of them climb 
into trees; they also set traps made of a very licavv piece 
of wood shod with an iron spearhead, arranged to W1 upon 
the elephant as he passes along a track beneath (Du Chaillu); 
elsewhere lacces of extreme length are used in the same 
way. The open bass of the tooth, containing the formative 
pulp, looking directly upwards, a spear from above intended 
to fall upon the head or to “pith "the animiil might easily 
enter it, and break away, leaving the point in 
pulp. In a specimen now in the museum of the Odonto- 
lo^ical Society, London, such a spear head remained without 
stopping the further growth of the tusk, and cam® ^ 
solidly enclosed in ivory and secoridary denUne, although 
it measures no less than Ti by U inches, ^ot a trace of 


its presence was discernible upon the exterior of tbe tusk, 
and it vras only discovered when the tooth was sawn up. 
This specimen is not unique, there being said to be 
another, which has been turned into a cup with the 
imbedded spear head as its stem ; and there is a specimen 
of a javelin head firmly built in by ivory in the museum of 
the liOyal College of Surgeons. But that an elephant is not 
wholly indifferent to a large foreign body in the nerve of 
his tooth is proved by the fact that a notoriously fierce 
and dangerous rogue** elephant in Ceylon was found 
when killed to have been snfiering from infiammation and 
suppuration consequent upon the presence of a bullet in 
the pulp of a tooth ; the supposed madness of the famed 
elephant of Exeter Change was also found to have been 
due to the pain of a diseased tooth. A common result of 
injury to a growing tusk is the conversion of a portion of 
the pulp into irregular globular masses of secondaiy den- 
tine, — sometimes enclosed solidly in the midst of normal 
iror}', sometimes forming loose masses as big as hen eggs 
in tlie pulp cavity, and sometimes stalagmite-like append- 
ages to its walls. Of course such deviations from normal 
structure seriously injure its value for industrial purposes, 
and they are specially apt to occur in domesticated animals 
whose tusks are being repeatedly shortened, the cut not 
being invariably made at a sufficient distance from the 
apex of the living pulp. Bat under no circumstances is 
the ivory from domesticated elephants so highly esteemed 
as that from the wild animaL 

The large balls of secondary dentine appear on sectiou 
as a conglomerate of spherical masses hound together by 
softer and looser-textured materials; they arc sometimes 
beautiful, but cannot be made much use of.^ Small spots 
of globular dentine sometimes occur in the midst of normal 
ivory, for which no cause can be detected, ilalfonned 
tusks are far from rare; the College of »SargeoM pos- 
sesses one about S feet in length, the base of which is an 
irregular ma«s of osteodentine nearly as large as a man s 
head. Spiral tusks are also met with, and are almost 
always the result of some disease of one side of the pulp, 
leading to a slower growth on the one side than 
other. Much of the ivory of such tusks will pe faulty ; 
they should not be purchased except as curiosities. 

The Board of Trade returns for 1879 give^ as the total 
weight of ivory imported into England dunng t e ^ar 
MU cwts.,of the Ue of £m,927J^ hut nearly half 
this qnantity appears again amongst the exports.^ By 
the hreer portion of the ivory is entered as coming from 
African p£ and less than one;fou«h from Mra jJJ® 
from this fourth a further reduction must be made in e^ti 
SnS quantity produced by the country as a consider- 
able rreiglit^of African ivory from Zanzibar, ic., u ®|“PP® 
fSrBombay. About 1080 cwts. is entered as from 

'''TheTe2"voiy"is the African, and the first 

that wmes from near the equator: much is brought do^ 


«;ifiGreu a - 

atnoimteil to 16,2^ cvrt., value average aljout 

sWestcudarp states from £600,000 to 

35.550 cvft. a year, wlncli wonl cioiving, ecpeeially on 

£7.-.0,000, audthattheivory trade IS thau 51,000 

The West W He est iina es that m the ^ert uou 

elephants are IciUcd ° India only reached in 3675-7 

niOTerons. Although the export quantity of ivoiy 

from em io 17,000 Ib a ^ /eeorative and ornamental 

S^ei:: exporting most of it after it has 

been carved. VUI. — 66 
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hundred and fifty men. The price of ivory vanes much 1 
in different districts, being generally higher on the west 
than on the east coast ; the transaction is generally one of 
barter, and the price therefore difficult to estimate. The 
tusks are sold by weight, and stones and iron arc some- 
times thrust down into the hollow pulp cavity to increase 
the weight, so that dealers generally feel down the hollow 
with an iron rod to detect foreign matter. The value 
of the ivory depends upon the size of the tusks ; those 
below 6 or 7 ib weight are not worth more than half the 
price per !b of really fine tusks. Something depends on the 
care bestowed upon the tusks, which are sometimes roughly 
treated, while others are waxed and carefully wrapped up 
for protection. The African ivory trade is an ancient one, 
and in medimval times llarco Polo speaks of the traffic in 
ivory at Zanzibar as being astonishing in its amount. 

The tusks of the mammoth from northern Siberia are 
said to furnish almost the whole of the ivory used by 
Russian ivory workers. They arc found in most extra- 
ordinary abundance, and it is said that from the time of 
Dr Breyne’s quaint paper “Behemoth” in the Philo- 
soplmal Transactions for 1737 till now there has been 
no intermission in the supply. They come principally 
from the neighbourhood of the Lena and other great rivers 
discharging themselves into the Arctic Ocean, and are 
abundantly found in the Liakhoff Islands. Mammoth 
tusks are slenderer, much more curved, and in proportion 
to the size of the animal much larger than those of recent 
elephants. € In Siberia at different times four mammoths 
have been found entire, their hair, skin, and even all their 
soft parts having been preserved without change in the 
ice for countless years. J ust as in some few cases all the 
most perishable soft parts were preserved, so in a vastly 
greater number the less perishable ivory was kept without 
change by the low temperature and exclusion of air ; thus 
when in the summer the ice tears down portions of river 
banks, or floods break up frozen morasses, the tusks are 
brought to light. Some are in the most beautiful pre- 
servation, like recent ivory ; others having been exposed 
before, in previous summers, their organic constituents have 
partly perished, and they are inclined to become broken 
up along the lines of interglobular space into concentric 
rings, or may have become so disintegrated that a frag- 
ment may be used like chalk to write with. 

In England this ivory is not very highly esteemed, being 
considered too dry and brittle for elaborate work, and to 
be very liable to turn yellow. Most ivory workers strenu- 
ously deny ever using them, but, though more rarely than 
in former years, mammoth tusks are occasionally imported. 
Within the last few years an exceptionally large tusk in 
splendid condition was offered for sale to the Oxford 
University Museum at a price of jElOO, but was not 
purchased. In 1872 1630 very fine tusks were brought 
to. England j and in 1873 1140 tusks weighing from 140 
to 1601b each were imported. The best were sold at a 
very good price,^ but proved less available, even for such 
purposes as cutting into knife handles, than was expected, 
and although smaller importations arrive from time to 
time they can hardly be considered as a regular article of 
commerce, and are difficult of sale ; some have been very 
recently sold at a price so low as ten shillings a cwt. 
Westendarp personally investigated the Siberian ivory 
trading districts, and returned with no favourable impres- 
1 ?® found that about 14 per cent, of the teeth were 
good, 17 per cent could be made some use of, 54 were 
quite bad, and 15 wholly useless. The ivory looks 
better outside than it reaUy is, and. as only about 30 per 
cent. 13 usable, it does not pay well for transport. He 
thouglit it not worth more than Is. 6d. a poundr 
The finest quality of ivory from equatorial Africa 


is closer in the grain, and has less tendency to become 
yellow by exposure than Indian ivory. When first cut it 
is semi-transparent and of a warm colour in this state it is 
called “ green ” ivorj’, and as it dries it becomes much 
lighter in colour and more opaque. This is supposed to 
be the result of the drying out of the “ oil ” ,* but ivory 
contains less than one-half per cent, of fatty material, and 
that which dries out is water, not oil. During this drying 
process the ivory shrinks considerably, so that it is necessary 
to season it like wood when such things as box lids, which 
need to fit, are to be made from it. The tusks shriiik 
much more in their width than in their length, which will , 
be readily understood when the many concentric rings of 
interglobular spaces, containing soft material, which ‘dries 
up and leaves them empty, are remembered. It is on 
account of this peculiarity of structure that billiard ball.ti 
are turned from tusks not greatly exceeding them in 
diameter, for by the selection of such tusks the ivory on 
the opposite sides of the ball will correspond in density 
and in structure, and the shrinkage will be uniform about 
its centre. They are usually turned roughly into shape, 
kept for some time in a warm room to shrink, and then 
turned true. The thin plates cut for piano keys are dried 
and shrunk at once by being baked for a time in an oven, 
but after being dried they are still subject to changes in 
bulk in a moist atmosphere. 

It is not always possible to judge of the quality of ivory 
before the tusk is cut up. The exterior, or cementum, 
should be smooth and polished j it is often of a deep coffee 
colour in the best tusks, and it should not show any large 
cracks. But the most profound disorganization of the 
ivory may exist inside an exterior which promises well, or 
it may be badly cracked from unequal shrinkage in drying 
without cracks being noticeable on its exterior. About 
half of the length of an average sized tusk is implanted ; 
this will be hollow, and in a young animal the hollow will 
extend beyond the implanted portion ; the extruded part, 
recognizable by the deeper colour of its cementum, is solid, 
and is circular or oval in section. Great care is taken by 
ivory cutters to cut up the tusk to the greatest advantage, 
its high price necessitating the strictest economy in its use. 
Veneers of large size have been cut by a reciprocating saw 
cutting a spiral shaving round the tusk, one having been 
thus produced 40 feet in length by 12 inches in width ; but 
they are not of much practical value, save as an example of 
what is possible. With age ivoiy turns yellow, and various 
receipts are given for restoring its whiteness; but they 
mainly depend upon mere removal of the outer surface, 
and no satisfactory method of bleaching it is knoum ; it 
preserves its colour best when exposed to light. Con- 
sidering^ the^ high percentage of organic matter which 
it contains, it is surprisingly durable. In some of the 
ivories brought by Mr Layard from Hineveh, in which the 
organic^ constituent had partially perished, leaving them 
very friable, its place was supplied by boiling them in a 
solution of gelatin, a process suggested by Professor Owen 
as the likeliest means ot restoring to them something 
like what they had lost during the lapse of time bj' 
exposure.^ It is possible that by some such treatment the 
perished ivory of the mammoth may be rendered useful for 
some purposes. The existence of chryselephantine statues 
of Phidias, and of flat plaques of ivory larger than could be 
cut from any known tusk, renders it probable that ancient 
workers possessed some method of bending it; aud receipts 
have come down from the 12th century for softening it so 
as to alter its form. But these, which depend upon its 
partial decalcification, have not been found to yield the 
excellent results claimed for them, and the larger plaques 
in question present no appearance of having been submitted 
to any such process. Moreover, Westendarp states that 
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sEd the colour is no: racrejr dee to tie rcaetratioz of 
picnceet icto the open ccntfi;::! tnbe*. 

'ihe "lent canine teeth of the lir/pepotcma? femi-h — 
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4/iOivuue iv £i* 

matter. It clio the engine tnreing pctterc cf 

clepbnnt ivorr. The fTi^< r: tie is a 

tooth of perrlstcnt grorih, =trongiT rirred into c *^cgncnt 
of 2 c:rc’e, end S'^uid in tbs grsntcr ];v2rt cf it? length- It 
i- throbir coated -frith cnamc! rn ib- exterior sarfac:. end 
i- Inhedril Oa tmncT*,rss section the rcroair*? o: the pnip 
ca-i-itT are seen as a line or Srzn ii: tbe^rriddle. end 
oeoa^onallr there i*= a i*^c!e of seconderv dentine in it 
The ivory is not qnite l29niogenet>n= ; fur tbs beeb 0: tbe 
tooth. Trhich i« not covered with cncn:d end ic U“e rreor- 
dotn: the fa^e^t ho n.- to keep 2 ^Inrp edge to the fck, 
i- inrnrkediv stoftcr tban tic va^t of the tooth, iar;re 
pleoe can be obtained fro-n 2 hippopetamu- end tie 
incisor? end the epper canine? yield even sniallsr pisc;^ 
than tl-e lov-cr canine?. Thirty yenr= ago there a c^n- 
Fiderable demand for them f^c dentist- vse, and at that 
time 2 fine tmh of r, T* ryszlt - erth from five t-- 
<^even cmineas. but the price i" novr zncch lo/ cr- and 
comparativeTy f^w are imported, , , , 

Amoemt the aatior.? the tns^is c*. tbs T*2.m? 

b^^'n n.— ed ^ * a iponree 0* ivcry, The grea. 
epper canines consist nf c body of dentine invested -5r*th 
remantnni; they are oval in «^ection, ^ohd, aa^d tr.em aa^ 
£« made np of secondary dentine- vL*ch lar larger la 
arnonnt than in the hippopotames, and ina-ees ^ ^p* 
H’derable part of the whole b'^oth. Tin? L* very nodn-anc 
appearance when ent and i>oI:shei but is cf dear-s and 
tohraJAr nriform cozristevcc. • - 

The spiral] V twisted tusk of the narwbaL the testri 01 ..he 
sperm r-hale:^ the earbooc? of whale?, and tne moi^ tse^J 
of the elephant, are ato all made css of as sources o, ^^cjy. 
thouch thev are far les? valnaVe than the larger 
For tie subject of carving* in ivory, see C.^nrro, voL j. 
Ik 307. Tie earliest piece cf ivory vrork known is^a icde 
inched drawina of a c-ammoth epen 2 fragment oi mam- 
moth tii-k, which must Lave Usn erecutei l^a contem- 
T/orarr of the animal ytimerous mferer'^ to ivOi.^. ocot 
in the Old Testament, which show that it wa= regaraed 
a* of nreat va^ce. It seem? to have been used for the 
decore^on of the temple, an-i it i- ofren mentioned aincspt 
tbeprS'ent- brought to Kng*, who employed it forpurpo^e= 
of T^zel itate. Some, however, of the refertnee^ wonid 
seem more strictly applicable to wood than to ivery, 

The Z^ngveh ivories ic the British 3Ic?enm are of very 
great antiquity, a probable date of 000 me. having been 
a*^s:2n5d to them : ret many of them are in good preserm- 
tlojt snd ©there have been tolerably well r^ored 
l^ilinz in gelatin AH exhibit considerable artistic me.xt 
and inastery over the matenal whiM some reach a vey 
Liah of excellence dike in design and ezecnticyn- 



on tee interior of t segment cf a large tn^k, tbe^ natnrel 
curva‘cre of which it foIIoTre. Tbe tendency or ivory to 



he discovered: it is by t£e separauon along Jbe 
contour lines that many ancient ivories have been sponed- 
Bos'des thc=e dheover^ at Nineveh, seme other ivorl^ of 
great caticuirr exist: and ivory workers are mentioned a= 
a dh^ct 'class of afecere at tbe commencement of the 
Christian ere. ifany writing tablets of ivory, with raised 
rim? insiie. where wan wa? spread over their sumce. have 
come down to m- : these were often emds to fold together, 
and the exterior richly onremented with carvings. It 
tbe cu.«Vm for newly appointed consnk under tbe emp^ 
to send the?2 persons of importance, and %.he 

covers EoaietiEK bave epen ties repz^ent&ticzs of tie 

cv£=ni 13 Lis roles of oScfe _ -a 

One of tie most tea^iifnl of cnr.ent ivones ts tie Eomen 

3d centarv pln'ica pcrclased bv tie Son± Kecsxgton 

Mesenm for £.m (see PInte TIL;. It fonns o^e is!: c: 

... . _ r-- n *? V— n? tr^r*« Th® o*^‘er 

a Giptyce, ana measures il^ Cj -r^ xn-n-w. 

half is in the Hotel Clnny. ^ 

From these time? down to tiis present oay there 12^ 

• ♦I*/*.— /•>? tt: 



T«'r~ ^vecuteu. *■> — ’ • - . <* 


lions., - - - -r 

jnads of ivory. — ^X-rcs, bacrJ^s- » 



Fumcieas. mj — — - , ^ ^ . fg-dore of artificial teeth; but this 

exeented in %t connt^. S.me o“ fn'e iroiv Ln^g tlU 

, [ 2nd m'^ie mineable mafensi*. J-i- 
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is quite ancient ; thus Martial contemptuously speaks of a 
lady of his own time “ emptis ossibus indicoque cornu ” as 
having but a poor chance of passing them off a& her own 
teeth. For the use of the dentist elephant ivory was 
less suitable than that of the hippopotamus or the walrus ; 
of these two the former was generally preferred. The 
enamel was chipped oflf with a chisel, or made to fly off by 
a judicious application of a blowpipe flame, and the tusk 
was so cut that the plate might consist as far ns possible 
of the hardest part of the dentine which had formed the 
front of the tooth. This, carved up to fit the mouth 
accurately, formed a supporting plate which commonly 
carried in the front actual human teeth secured by pins, 
though sometimes the teeth were formed of ivory carved in 
imitation of teeth, and at the back blocks of hippopotamus 
or walrus ivory were added for the purposes of mastication. 
They were culled “ bone pieces,” though there was really no 
bone used in their construction ; their durability was in no 
case great, though it varied in the mouths of different persons, 
and a plate had to be ultimately discarded on account of 
the ivory getting discoloured, softened, and offensive. For 
dental purposes walrus ivory was more durable than hippo- 
potamus, but its colour was not so suitable, nor was it so 
hard. Some specimens of native Indian dental work in 
ivory exist, but these have probably been copied from 
plates worn by Europeans. 

The principal demand for ivory, beyond the purposes 
already alluded to, arises in connexion with the cutlery 
trade, very large quantities being used for the handles of 
pocket and table knives. It is also extensively employed 
for the handles of walking sticks and umbrellas, for combs, 
paper knives, and ladies’ fans, and for measuring rules and 
mathematical scales. Further, it is in considerable demand 
for the manufacture of chess and draughts men, for 
statuettes, rilievo plaques, caskets, and many minor objects 
of furniture, decoration, and ornament, and for the purposes 
^ inlaying. Dieppe is now a principal centre of the 
European ivory manufacture. 

^ But it is in the East, and especially in China, that ivory 
IS now most highly prized and most elaborately worked 
into decorative foi-ms. No amount of patience and care 
appears to be considered excessive among the Chinese for 
the decorative working of ivory, as is obvious in the 
extremely minute and delicate workmanship in their lace- 
hke carved open-work trays, while their carved nests of 
concentric ivory balls are still reckoned among the puzzles 
of industry.^ By the Japanese ivory is equally held in 
esteem, and is decoratively treated in their peculiar manner 
m the form of spill cases, medicine boxes, and the elabor- 
ately carved and ornamented nitsuke or large buttons. In 
India ivory is extensively used' in the inlaid work of 
jsombay, &c., and for furniture decoration generally : 'and 
font filaments for making the 

tnd tail which, both handle 

and tad, are m many instances made of ivory. 

are utilized "^suited for working 

mav be oing converted into gelacin, which they 

Sn*:.! SVVSk ’ V bei/g 

use of ivorv dn«f nt \ yonfeotioners are said to make 

•nesmm .alto whi.1. 


animal charcoal of groat purity, and owes its delicacy and 
particular properties to the extremely fine division of the 
carbon particles. "When ground up and mixed with appro- 
priate media, it affords both to the oil and the water- 
colour painter a most valuable black pigment ; it is also 
used as an ingredient in the fine printing ink used for 
engravings and etchings. 

Attempts have been made to manufacture an artificial 
ivory, but with no very satisfactory result. Billiard balls 
and other small objects have been manufactured of celluloid, 
a combination of gun cotton and camiihor with ivory dust, 
which becomes plastic at a temperature of about 280°, 
and wdien cold is again quite hard and somewhat translu- 
cent. Plaster copies or reproductions of artistic ivories 
are prepared, under the name of fictile ivories, by casting 
in very fine plaster of Paris tinted with yellow ochre, and 
subsequently treating the surface with a mixture of wax 
and spermaceti or steavine. But it may fairly he said 
that for the purposes to which ivory is ordinarily apidied no 
substitute approaches it either in beauty or in those other 
qualities which render it so agreeable and so satisfactory a 
material for the workman, whether carver, turner, or minia- 
ture painter. 

Seo Dr Brcyne, PJtil. Trans., 1737; Owen, *'On the Ivory 
mi Teeth of Commerce,” in Jourii. Soc. of Arts, 1856 ; Lyell, 
Principles of Geology Boyd Dawkins, Cassell's flatural Ifistory, 
yoi. II. ; C. S. Timies, Dental Anatomy ; Catalogue of Hunterian 
Museum, Boyal College of Surgeons ; Holzapnel, Turning and 
Miec/ianical Manipulation ; South ICcminglon Handbooks. “Ivories”' 
Colonel Yule's Marco Polo-, Dii Chailln, Equatorial Africa', Bur’ 
ton, First Footsteps in Eastern Africa; Tennent, Island of Ceylon ; 



n^ORY, Vegetable. The plant yielding the vegetable 
ivory of commerce is known to botanists as Pliptelsphas 
macrocarpa, Ruiz and Pavon. It is a native of South 
America, occurring chiefly on the banks of the river 
Magdalena, Colombia, always found in damp localities, not 
only, however, on the lower coast region as in Darien, but 
also at a considerable elevation above the sea. It is mostly 
found in separate groves, not mixed with other trees or 
shrubs, and where travellers tell us even herbs are rarely 
met with, “ the ground appearing as if it had been swept.” 
The plant is severally known as the “Tagiia” by the 
Indians on the hanks of the Magdalena, as the “ Anta ” 
on the coast of Darien, and as the « Pullipunta ” and 
. Homero in Pern. It is a stemlcss or caulescent palm- 
like plant, the top of which is crowned with from twelve 
to twenty very long pinnatifid leaves. The plants are 
dioecious, the males forming higher, more erect, and robust 
tiunks than the females. The male inflorescence is in the 
form of a simple fleshy cylindrical spadix covered with 
flowers, the female flowers are also in a single spadix, 
which however, is shorter than in the male. The fruit 
consists of a conglomerated head composed of six or seven 
drupes, each containing from six to nine seeds, and the 

altogether a globular head as large as that of a man. 

t St® n^f ri the same time from six 

90 B weighing from 

cW fnlw In Its very young state the seed contains a 
alkvflS^ flmd, which travellers take advantage, of to 

mrl^nf n ’ ^ hecomes milky 

botb L f J? gradually continues to change 

tn rrniro consistence untU it becomes so hard as 

tlipirTTAi^ "^'nluable as a substitute for animal ivory. In 
hv lipnre^F State the fruits are eaten with avidity 

tW or ’ other animals. The seeds, or nuts as 

"Po hard, are 
nrtiflol 0 ^®®rican Indians for making small ornamental 
articles and toys. They ,are imported into Britain in 
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tonsiderabie quantities, frequently under the name of 
“Corozo ” nuts, a name by which the fruits of some species 
of AttaUa are known in Central America, — their uses 



one upon wMcli botanists have been much divided. The 
plant has at different times occupied the attention of such 
well-known botanical authorities as Kuiz and Pavon, who 
gave to it its scientific name of Phytdeplia^ macrocarpa, 
and of Martins, Morren, Humbold^ Bonpland, Spmce^ and 
others, b^ whom it has been considered respectirely to be 
near to the Palmts& or the Pandanese^ or to belong to a 
separate and distinct order, the Phyt^lepTiasie^^ of Brong- 
niart. This order is now placed bv Le 3Iaout and 
Decaisne between Palmee^ and Paudaveuc^ and PhyitlephaB 
is of course retained in it as the tjpe, — one other genus 
only, that of W^tinta^ being included. 

iyORY^ James (1765-18^2), a Scottish mathematician, { 
was bom in Dundee in 1765. In 1779 he entered the ^ 
university of St Andrews, where after four v^rs study 
he graduated 3I.A., distinguishing lumself especially as an 
ardent and snccessful student of mathematics. He then 
entered on a regular course of theological training ; but, 
after two sessions at St Andrews and one at Edinburgh, he 
abandoned all idea of the church, and in 17S6 se^ed in 
his native town as assistant-teacher of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in a newly established academy. Three 
years later he became partner in and manager of a 
spinning company at Donglastown in ForfaKhire, still, 
however, prosecuting in moments of leisure his favcurite 
studies. He was essentially a self-trained mathematician, 
end was not only deeply versed in the ancient and modem 
geometry, but Imd also, what was extremely rare in his 
vountty in those days, a full knowledge of ths analjtical ; 
methods and discoveries of the Continental mathematiciajis, ^ 
Hi? earliest memoir, dealing with an analytitrf expression 
for the rectification of the ellipse, is published in the 
Transadions of the Boj/al Society of Ediriburgh for me 
vear 1796; and this and his later papers on “Cubic 
Equations-^ (1799) 'and “Kepler's Problem'' (1802)€vince 
great facilitv in ths liandling of algebraic formiibe. In 
1604 after the dissolution of the fiax-spinning comply of 
which he was manager, he obtained one of the mathema- 
tical chairs in the Boyal ilQitary CoHe^ at Mauow (after- 
wards removed to Sandhurst) ; and tffl the 
when failing health obliged ium to resign, he dischat^d 
his professional duties with remarkable succ^- BuOTg 
this period he published in the PhUosoyhical Tra^^cti^^ 
several important memoirs, which earned for him the 
Coplev medal in 1814, and ensured his election as a 1 ellow 
the Eoyal Society in 1815. Of special importance in 
the history of attractions is the first of these earlier 
memoirs {PML Trans., 1809), in which the problem of 
the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid upon an external 
point is redticed to the simpler case of the attraction oi 
another but related ellipsoid upon a corresponding 
interior to it. This beautiful theorem is knoTO a^Ivoty^s 


member of the Boyal Academy of Sciences both of Paris 
and Berlin, and of the Boyal 'Socie^ of Gottingen. He 
died September 21, 1842. 

IVOBT COAST, that part of the West African seaboard 
which lies between the Grain Coast (now almost all belong- 
ing to Liberia) and the Gold Coast, or between Cape 

T^alynne nn ♦■lie onzl -fTia Afsin* 



and part of the territory which l^long? to the traditional 
Ivory Coast is now oficiaUy incorporated in the Gold 
Coast region, the western limit of which is placed at 5" TT. 
^> 22^7 ^ Ihe west of the Assini river. In tLe 

older books of travel (both Eimlish and foreign) we often 
find the alternative names Tooth Coast {Zahn-llUi*e) or 
Qnaqua Coast, and less nequently the coast of the five 
and six stripes (alluding to a kind of cotton fabric in favour 
with the natives). The trade in ivory has long lost its 
importance and at the present day there are very few 
European trading stations in this part of Guinea. Tort 
2semour, Grand Bassam, Piccaniiiny Bassam, Drewin, and 
Walloo are the diief points of interest 


of the Alps on an eminence at the sonthem extremity of the 
beautiful and luxurious Tal d’ Aosta, near the river Dora 
Baltea, and at the termination of a branch railway line 
from Chiva^o, 29 mil^ north-north-east of Turin. It is 
irregularly buiir, and has an antique and picturesque 
appearance: The site of the old fortifications is cow 
occupied by promenades. Ths town possesses an old 
citadel with three lofty brick towers} a cathedral, su^ 
po 5 ^ to occupy the site of a temple of Apollo ; an ecciesi- 
asticsl seminaty, a gymnasium, and several convents and 
benevolent institutions. The river is crossed by a Eoman 
bridge of one arch. There are important silk manufac- 
tory, and a consaderable trade in cheese, cattle, and otl^r 
produce of the Alps. The population of the town jn 18< 1 
was 5095. 

Ivrea occuT.ied the site of the old Boman which ongui. 

allr belong^ to the Sala^ and receired a 
100 EC., founded in accordance ^nth the diiw^ons o. rhv 
hooks. It at tenraids became the seat ci the Ixncoloidnu 



iiives‘i<Tations in the first named of these he received a 
roval medal in 1826 and again in 1839, In 1831, on tte 
recommendation of Lord Brougham, King irilliam ^ 
<yranted him a pension of ,£300 per annum, and cimlenw 
on him the Hanoverian Gnelphic order of knightho^. 
His more pnrclv scientific honours sufficiently prove the 



societies of his omi conntir, the Boyal Society of idm- 
bnigh, the Boyal Irish Academy, d:c.,he was coirespondmg 


incorro- 


Doire* - ^ 

IYBY-SUB-SEDTE, a town and commune of trance, 
in the arrondissement of Sceanx and the department of 
Seine is sitoated near the left ba^ oi the nver .^ern^ 
4 Ses sonth-east of Faria Itjias an interesting old 
church, but of the castle of the lith cwtury the =“ 
Lns are the chief memorial In the Ffrit t 

the duch*» 5 S of Orleans, mother of Loui^Philippe. I 

cniaje, 6^3, ”““5' “t 

^micals. There are nnmerons handsome -nlla- -nd |ne 
in the neighbourhood. The FP“l"tion in 18.6 

was Xn,24i. ^ 

Ivrv-sar-Seme fe oiMdent Mrul!- 

IT. (i>'potrei=er}. its nsne arr'~>? 7! - 
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IVY (A, S., I fig ; Germ., Epheu ; perhaps connected with 
apium, a-ioi') is the collective designation of certain sjjecies 



Fig. 1. — ^European Ivy {Iledera Helix), Halfnat. size, 
and varieties of EerUra, the important alliances of which 
are Aralia and Fanax, which, with some twenty other 



" UMI.. niiC. 

less-known genera, constitute the natural order Araliacese. 
There are fifty species of ivy recorded in modern books, hut 



Fig. 3.-Fruitinff Fora of ITedera 2IeUx. Half nat. si 

European iw 

ErJe,a Ilehx of Luinmus (fig-s. 1-3), a plant suhjec 


finite variety in the forms and colours of its leaves, but the 
tendency of which is always to a three-lobed form when 
climbing and a regular ovate form of leaf when producing 
fruit (fig. 3). The African ivy is //, cmarienm, Willd. (fig. 
4), otherwise known as the Irish ivy, a native of Africa and 
the adjacent islands. This also varies, but in a less degree 
than IT. EeUx, from which its leaves diSer in their larger 
size, rich deep green colour, and a prevailing tendency to 



Fig. 4. — ^Africiui Ivy {JJedeea canariensis). Half nat. size. 


a five-lobed outline. When in fruit the leaves are usually 
three-lobed, but they are sometimes entire and broadly 
ovate. The Asiatic ivy is E. cotchica, Koch (fig. 6), other- 
wise knpwn as E. rsegneriana and E. ragusina. This has 
ovate, obscurely three-lobed leaves of a coriaceous texture 
arid a deep green colour ; in the tree or fruiting form the 
leaves are narrower than in the climbing form, and without 
any trace of lobes. Distinctive characteis are also to be 



Fig, 5 — ^Asiatic Ivy {Iledera colchica). One-tliird nat, sizer. 


found in the appendages of the pedicels and calyx, E. 
Eehx having six-rayed stellate hairs, E. canariensis 
nfteen-rayed hairs, and E. colchica yellowish two-lobed 
scales. A revision of the natural order Eederacesi by the 

n ■'^111 be found in the Journal of Botany, 

1864—5-6, 

It is of the utmost importance to note the difference 
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o£ characters of the sanie species of ivy in its t\^o con j 
ditions of climbing and fruiting. The first stage of j 
rrrotvtb, which we 'will suppose to be from the seed, is ^ 
essentially scandenl, and the leaves are lobed more or less. 
This stage is occompamed with a plentiful production of 
the clasp^rs by means of which the plant becomes attached 
and obtains support ’When it has reached the summit of 
the tree or tower, the stems being no longer able to main- 
tain a perpendicular attitude fall o\ er and become horizontal 
or pendent. Coincidcntly with this change they cease to 
produce claspcrs, and the* leava- are strikingly modified in 
fonHi being now narrower and IccsS lobcd than on the 
ascending Sterns. Indue time this tree-like growth pro- 
duces terminal umbels of greenuh fiowets, which are five- 
divided, with the styles united into a verj' short one. The::e 
flowers are succeeded by smooth black or yellow berries, 
containing two to five seeds, yellow-bemed ivy is 

met with iu northern India and in Italy, but in northern 
Europa it is known only as a curfo-ity of the garden, 
where, if sufficiently sheltered and xiourisbcd, it becomes 
an exceedingly beautiful and fruitful tree. 

It is stated in books that some forms of sylvcstral i%y 
never flower, but a negatix-e declaration of this kind is 
valueless- Sylvestml ivies of great age may be found in 
woods on the western coasts of iTritain that ha\c apparently 
never fiowered, bat this 5s probably to be explained by 
their inability to surmount the trees supporting thep, for 
until the plant can spread its branches homon tally in full 
daylight, the flowering or tree-likc grotrih is never formed. 
As regard^ the clas^pcrs, rcsj>ecling which various views 
prevail, they are veritable rool«, as may be proved by 
jdanting an ivj' in a damp fern cose, when the claspers 
ctriuire a new character and penetrate the soil and perform 
all the functions of roots, suggesting that the hard felt-like 
form in which they appear on old ivy stems is 
coDSCiuence simply of an arrest of development ViC 
occasionally see ivies on towers completely i--olated from 
the soil through the destruction of their stems. In th(^e 
cases the claspers penetrate the structure, and m the 
capacity of roots obtain the needful sustenance, and the 
plant lives though no longer deriving nouri-hmeut from | 

the earth. , • r 

A question of great practical importance arises out ot 

(he rehtion of the plant to its means of suppoi^ A 
moderate growth of ivy is not injurious to trees : still the 
tendenev is from the first inimical to the prosperity or the 
tree, and at a certain stage it become^ deadly. Therefore 
the grow ih of ivy on trees should he kept within reasonable 
bound®, more efqiecially in the case of tre^ that are oi 
special value for their beauty- history, or the quality oi 
their timber. In regard to buildings clothed with xvy, 
there is nothing to be feared go long as the plant does not 
penetrate the substance of the wall by means of any fissure. 
Should it thrust its way in, the natural and continuous 
expanrion of its several parts will necessarily hasten the 
decay of the edifice. But a fair growth of ivy on sound 
walls that afford no entrance beyond the superficial attach- 
ment of the claspers is, without any exception whatever, 
beneficial It promotes dryness and warmth, reduces to a 
minimum the corrosive action of the atmosphere, and is 
altogether as conservative as it b beautiful. 

The economical uses of the ivy are not of great imfwrt- 
ance. The wood is used by leather cutters to sharpen their 
knives. From the trunk a resinous substance is obtained 
called *^ivy gum,” which is employed for the relief of 
toothache. The leaves are eaten greedily by horses, deer, 
cattle end sheep, and in times of scarcity have proved 
usefni The flowers afford a good supply of honey to be^ ; 
and- as thev appear in autumn, they occasiowdy tnake 
Emends for 'the sliortcomings of the season. The bemes 


are eaten by wood pigeons, blackbirds, and thrushes. 
From all parts of the plant a balsamic bitter may be 
obtained, and this in the form of Aederic acid is the only 
preparation of ivy known to diemists. 

In the garden the uses of the ixy are innumerable, and 
the least known though not the least valnable of them is 
the cultivation of the plant as a bush or tree;, the froiting 
growth being selected for this pmpose; The variegated 
tree forms of Selix^ with leaves of creamy white, golden 
green, or rich deep orange yellow, soon prove handsome 
miniature trees, that thrive almost as well in smoky town 
gardens as in the pure air of the countiy, and that no 
ordinary "wiDter will injure in the least. The tree-form of 
the Asiatic ivy (jff. co^cAica) is scarcely to he eqndled in 
beauty of leafage by any evergreen shmb known to English 
gardens, and, although in the course of a few years it will 
attain to a stature of o or G feet, it is hut rarely we meet 
with it, or indeed with tree ivies of any kind ; ^ but little 
attention hitherto having been given to this subject. The 
scandent forms are more generally appreciated, and are 
now much employed in the formation of marginai lines, 
screens, and train^ pyramids, as well as for clothing walls. 

( A very strikice; example of the capabilities of the 
commonest ivies, when treated artistically as garden plants, 

‘ may be seen in the Zoological Gardens of Amsterdam, 
where several |>addocks are enclosed with wreaths, garlands, 
and bands of ivy in a most picturesque manner. 

The ivies known in gardens number about sixty varieties, 
the whole of which are figured and described in Th*’ Jty, 
a Monograph, by Shirley Hibberd, 1872. To cultivate 
these an extremely simple matter, as they will thrive in 
a poor soil and endure a considerable depth of shade, so 
that they may with advantage be planted under trees. The 
common Irish ivy is often to be seen clothing the ground 
beneath large yew trees where grass would not live, and it 
is occasionally planted in graveyards in London to fom an 
imitation of grass turf, for which purpose it is admirably 

suited. , • 

The ivv, like the holly, is a scarce plant on (he 
continent". In the northern United S(3(es and British 
America the winters are not more severe than the ivy ^n 
endure, but the summers are too hot and diy, and toe 
requirements of the pbnthave not often obtained attention. 
In districts where native ferns aboimd the ly 
found to thrive, and the varieties of 
have the preference. Bnt in the drier distnets 
often be planted on the north side ^ 

encouraged v.ith water and careful tr^ning for three or 
fSrr vears, uonld then grow tapidiv tram themselrte. 
A 'trODf' liaht is detrimental to the growth of hnt thk 
enhances iti value, for we have no tardy Plants 
compared with it for variety and beauty that ^^^^ndure 

uTmAtoent for the mrirfer of 16 
beloneL, madnciS came upon him, until „ 

S hfe crime and received him as a g«est ^lymp^^ 
iE=.chvlus uses him as the type of a ^ 

purified and pardoned by divme grace and Je 

abased his pardon by tryjOg a which h® became 
goddess substituted for herself a cloud, ^/tich n. oe 

the father of the Centanrs. ^ga-,r. The wheel 

wheel, whmh rolls and Ision is 

is one of the commoneot 
clearly the sun-god, and a 
as her name shows, the consort of 

her sonFinthons is called s ^ ^ Zeus-Athamas, 

Xephele, the clon^ occurs also as wuc 
as here of Zeas-Ixiou- 
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J THIS letter is a modified I. If we consider its place 
, in the alphabet immediately after I, and the corre- 
sponding position of V and W after U, we are naturally led 
to conclude that the new letter was intentioually formed by 
some one who wished to have a special symbol to denote 
the palatal consonant y, into which i readily passes, just 
as w denotes the labial consonant into which v. passes. 
For the symbol is a new one. It is not found in the 
Latin alphabet, in which I was employed alike for the 
vowel and consonant — though sometimes the I was 
doubled for the consonant. So far, however, as we can 
see, ^ in its origin was nothing bnt a fancy of the scribes. 
In 15th century English MSS. the i-symbol was drawn a 
little below the line to denote J, and by degrees this was 
curled slightly to the left. Again in writing numbers such 
as vii, viii, it was usual to write uij, uiij, &c. This was 
imitated in early printing, and hence arose y, the earliest 
regularly curled form. At the same time w’e find only I 
in capitals, not J — a modern letter made to correspond with 
little j. This at least seems to have been the history of 
the symbol in England, and possibly the French history is 
similar. 

It follows from this that the value of J ought to have 
been in all languages, not that which it has with us, nor 
yet that which it has in France, but that which it has in 
Germany, e.g., in “ Jahr," our “year,"— which is retained 
by us in the borrowed Hebrew word “ Hallelujah.” But 
generally in English J denotes the sound which is best 
represented by dzli j in this compound z7i represents the 
French /-sound : the difference between the two may be 
well seen by comparing the English “ John ” with French 
“ Jean ” (Engl. J = dsh, Fr. J =z7i). J, however, is not the 
only symbol which we employ to represent this sound; we 
also use G in “ gem,” “ gin,” and GE at the end of words 
such as “ edge,” hedge,” “ wedge,” “ knowledge,” “ singe ” ; 
while the 2/i-sound (which is the sonant corresponding to 
the surd s/i in “ shall,” “ wish,” &C.) is never represented 
with us by J, but by nnmerous other letters, in rouoe 
(a word borrowed from the French), pleasure, division 
ajure. See A. J. Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, c. 

VI. 


The way in which this £?2/i-sound arose seems to hs 
been as follows. In mediseval Latin an inorganic <f-sou 
was produced before a y-sound, — sometimes when medial, 
in ‘ma-d-ius” for “mains,” sometimes initial, as in “diacei 
for ** lacere.” This arose from a careless pronunciation 
the palatal y. That sound has been liable to obscnrati 
in many languages— notably in Greek, in which a 8 was ( 
veloped before it to a very remarkable degree : see Curtii 
Grundziige, book iii. D. iii, A simple example may 
seen m the particle 8^. which is identical ivith Germ 
ja our yea : the sound of the word was originally y; 
then in Greek a d sprang up before the y, prod^ng ^ 

^ altogether, leaving the 

sound alone. Sometimes a double sound was produc 
(denoted by the symbol z) as in for (£f)yam-ia 
for c\7riS-yo ; here the sound may have been d- 
but was more probably dz-, be this as it may, the chat 
in Greek, which produced a great effect upon the lL«ma£ 
may help us to understand how the sprang up in h 

hflSlinn^ S® was^perpetuati 

in Itahan— but there represented by gi, as in “ ciacerr 

Giacomo,” &c.-ahd in Old Frenchfhx wi C” 

It passed at a later time into the modem zh-soand deSi 

above. But it was introduced into England from Fran 


with its original value m hrench w'ords. TJie sound, 
however, had already existed m England in words of 
Teutonic origin, the class already mentioned ending in ge ; 
“ edge ” was originally spelt “ ccg,” and ivas doubtless 
sounded as we now sound “ egg ” ; but the final ^r-sound 
had been palatized, though probably not before the 13th 
century. These are the two sources of the <f2/i-sound in 
England, and it is noteworthy that the sound when final 
has never been spelt with/, as though a consciousness of 
the difference of origin in these cases lingered on in the 
language. A parallel change (but much more common) 
has taken place in the Z-sound : this passed into a cA-souiid 
in very many words and not merely at the end, but also 
at the beginning as in “chill,” “child,” “church,” «S:c., 
and this cA-sound is not the simple palatal c/i, but tsh, 
which therefore bears exactly the same relation to Z as dzh 
(our/) bears to g. 

It appears then that the symbol J ceased to have its 
proper signification in English by connexion with that of 
another compound sound borrowed from the French. 
Meanwhile another symbol Y was being prepared to do 
the work of J, G at the beginning of a word was often 
weakened into the y-sound: thus “^^enew” (comp. 
German “ genug ”) became “ ynow,” our “ enough.” Then 
the old English form of g (that is, 3) was used to express 
this y-sound, and out of it the symbol y was gradually 
developed, while the French form (g or nearly so) was 
kept for the momentary sound. 

In Spanish the symbol J denotes the momentaiy sound 
corresponding to y, — that is, the palatal denoted by ch in 
German, and heard also in Scotland, e.g., in “loch.” 

JABj^PUB, or JuBBULPOKE,! a British district in the 
commissionership of the Central Provinces, India, between 
21° 12' and 23° 56' N. lat., and between 76° 40' and 81° 
35' E. long., is bounded on the FT. by Pann/i and Maihar, 
on the E. by Eewah, on the S. by the districts of Mandla, 
Seonf, and Narsinhpur, and on theW. by Damoh district. 

Jabalpur consists of a long narrow plain running north- 
east and south-west, and shut in on aU sides by highlands. 
This plain, which forms an offshoot from ..the great valley 
of the Herbudda, is covered in its 'western and southern 
portions by a rich alluvial deposit of black cotton-soil. At 
Jabalpur town the soil is sandy, and water plentiful near 
the surface. The north and east belong to the Ganges 
and Jumna basins, the south and west to the Herbudda 
basm. between Jabalpur and Mi’rzdpur lies the great 

watershed betwixt the Gulf of Cambay and the Bay of 
^^erbudda flows through the district for 
^0 miles from east to west, passing about 9 miles below 
Jabalpur town through the famous marble rocks, where it 

u ^ith a faU of 30 feet, 

called Dhuan-dhar, or the “ misty shoot.” 

The population was estimated in 1877 at 555.796 - but a more 
270 9*'!? returned it at 528,859, of whom 

S®’l877 258,622 fenmlea. The ethnical division 

7'®; Eurasians, 201; aboriginal 
and jkS?’l65i 5 Mahometans, 27,282 ; Buddfiists 

capital, which has a population of 
totaf La inhabitdnts. Of the 

n™ ®Myl320 are cultivated, but 1308 

SeTrri^teSui Of the cultivated land 3949 acres 

anVESuTt « enterprise. Cereals, rice, cotton, 

principal crops. The district is xicli in garden 

mak^u^S^Sff four which 

S4^r ^ Provinces. It comprises the districts of Jabalpur, 

MfMn 1 has an area of 18,564 square 

miles, and in 1878 had a population of 1,839,100, ' 
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produce, raising, besides the ordinal y Indian fruits, peaches, pinc- 
apples strawbeVrieS, and jwtatocs Both tlic idniiis and the high 
lands are ^Yell wooded ; the forcht produce is of considerable salue, 
consisting of lac and gmn, and (osar silk. The trade of tlie district 
convcigcsat Jabalpur tonn, which is onoof the raost impoitant 
railway centres in India, being at the junction of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian systems. Ouo of the chief manufactures 
is non. The most productive mines aic at DabwaiA, A^ariA, and 
Jnnti ; but the most important are those of tlie Kuinbhf pnigana, 
which supply Pandgur, the chief seat of the iioii i«dust^» in the 
district The other manufacture^ include biass utensils, cotton 
cloth, and leather articles. Coal is found at several jdaccs. The 
total revenue in 1S76-77 was £76,01 8. Tlie niimbei of Govciumcnt 
or aided schools was 125, nltondcd by 7015 pupils. The climate is 
healthy, and the teroperaluro extremely modciate^ As a rule, the 
hot weather extends only over two months, and, cweptimnicdiatcly 
!)eforc the rains, is not o]>j»ie'«bi\c. The rains last from early in 
June until the LUttr part of Septeml>er. The picvailing diseases of 
the district are fevers and djccnlcry. Cholera and small-pox are 
occasional vUiUuts, and inlluenza at times assumes the character of 
an epidemic. In 1S7C eight charitable di*»j)eii varies ullordcd medical 
iclict tu 85,795 indoor and outdooi jutients. 

The early history of J.ibalpur is unknown ; but inscriptions iceord 
the existence during the 11th and 12tli centtiiies of n local line of 
princes of that Ilnihai race which U so closely connected with the 
histoiy of GondwAim In the ICth century the Gond nlja of Gailui 
5Iandin extended his power over hfiv -two districts, including the 
present Jabilpui. During the minoilty of his grandson, A'-af 
KhAn, the sdecnjy of Kara Manikpur, cou(|Ucred the Oarlid princi- 
pa!tt 3 ' and held it nt fircit as an imlejiundent chief Escntually he 
ic'jigncd his pretonsions, and submitted himself to the emperoi 
Akbir. The Delhi power, however, enjojod^ little more than a 
iiomiinl supremacy ; and the i)rinees of GiirliA Maiidla maintained 
.1 practical indepcihb*nceunt>l thcii suhjugsttion In the governon* of 
i5igar (Sangor) in 17S1. In 179i> the j»c«‘hw\i granted theNerbiKUla 
\atiey to the BhonslA piinecs of Nagpui, who continued to hold 
the di'^tiict until the Brilisli occupied it after an engagement on 
the* 19 111 December 1817. At lir^t the SAg.ir and 2? cibuddn territories 
were jgovemed by a commi'-sioner in subonlination to the resident 
at Kagpur ; but in 1661 Jab ilpur wa'> formed into a separate district 
of the Central Proiincc**. 

J^ujALPUJi, or JuiJUUhroKi:, tbc hcadcjuarlerb of the 
above district, Is situated in 23® 1 V N. lat., 79® 59' E. long., 
in a rocky basin, at an elevation above sea-lcrcl of about 
1458 feet, 1G5 miles north-cast from Ndgpur, and lOS 
miles south-east from SAgar. The numerous gorges in tbc 
neighbouring rocks have been taken advantage of to 
surround the town w'ith a series of lakes, which, shaded by 
fine trees, and bordered by fantastic crags and massy 
boulders, add much beauty to the suburbs. Tho town 
itself is modern, and is laid outin wide and regular streets. 
A streamlet separates the civil station and cantonment 
from the town ; but, though the climate is mild, a sw’ampy 
hollow' beneath renders the site unhealthy for Europeans. 
Jabalpur contains a school of industry, where tents and 
carpets arc largely manufactured. Tho opening of tho 
railway system has immensely developed tho trade of 
Jabalpur, w'hich has now become one of the most important 
centres of commerce in tho Central Provinces. In 187 5-7 6 
the total imports were valued at £567,000, the chic! items 
being piece-goods, wheat, sugar, metals, salt, rice, country 
cloth, oil-seeds, spices, ghiy oil, inferior grains, lac, and raw 
cotton. The total exports, principal!}' raw cotton and 
wheat, wore valued at £160,000, The population, almost 
entirely Hindu, ^Yas 55,188 in 1877. 

JABIRU, according to Maregrave^ the Brazilian name 
of a bird, subsequently called by Liiinmus ilycteria 
<mericana^ ono of the largest of the Storks, Ciconiidsc, 
which occurs from Mexico southwards to tho territory of 
the Argentine llcpublic. It stands betw'een 4 and 5 feet 
in height, and is conspicuous for its massive bill, slightly 
upturned, and its entirely white plumage ; but the head 
and neck are bare and black, except for about the lower 
third part of the latter, W'hich is bright red in tho living 

^ An apjiaiently accidental transposal of tw'o of tbo figures given by 
this author (/ftAf, NaU Brasilix, pin 200, 201) misled several of his 
successor^ from Piso to Brisson, until noticed by Do Buffon {JlisU I^(xU 
Oiseaux, vii. pp. 280-286). 


T allied to Myaeria, and also commonly 

caUed Jabirus, are the birds of the genera Xenorhynchus 
and ■Ephipinorhynchus—thi former containing one or 
(in the opinion of some) two species, X australis and X, 
tndictis, and the latter one only, X. seneyalensis. These 
belong to the countries indicated by their names, and differ 
chiefly by their feathered head and neck, while the last Is 
sometimes termed the Saddle-hilled Stork irom the rery 
singular shape of its beak* Somenhat more distantly 
related are the gigantic birds, known to Europeans in 
India and elsewhere as Adjutants, belonging to the genus 
Leptoptilus, distinguished by their sad-coloured plumage, 
their black scabrous head, and their enormous tawny pouch, 
whicli depends occasionally some 16 inches or more in 
length from the lower part of the neck, and seems to be 



Jabira. 


onnected with the respiratory, and not, as commonly 
elieved, with the digestive system. In many parts of 
ndi'a L. duMus, the largest of these birds, the Eargila as 
lindns call it, is a most efficient scavenger, sailing aloft 
t a vast heighi; and descending on the discovery of offal, 
liough frogs and fishes also form part of its dt«t It 
imiliarly enters the large towns, in many of which on 
ccount of its services it is strictly protected from iiyi^y, 
ad having satisfied its appetite, seeks the repose it has 
imed, sitting with its feet extended in front in a most 
rotesqua attitude, A second and smaller species, L. 
tvameus, has a more southern and eastern range ; while a 
lird, L. crumenifer, of African origin, and often ™<)wn 
J the Marabou-Stork, gives its name to the beautifully 
)ft feathers so called, though our markets are 
inplied with them by the Indian species (m which the> 
,rm the lower tail-coverts), if not, as some 

JABOEANDI, a name popularly applied 
manner in Brazil and South America to a number of 
Ifferent plants, all of which possess J®® 

Blo<»ogue and sudorific properties. In 
rug°was introduced under the above 
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medical men in France by Dr Coutinho o£ Pernambuco, its 
botanical source being tben unknown. When examined 
by Professor Baillon, the fragments of leaves were found 
to belong to Pilocarpus pennatifolius, Lem., of the natural 
order Putacesc. About the same time Holmes found that 
the commercial drug in England consisted also to some 
extent of P. Sdloanus, EngL, and his statement was after- 
wards confirmed by Baillon, and also by Balansa, the 
latter of whom observed that species to be employed in 
Asuncion, and collected for exportation to Europe. P. 
pennatifolius is a slightly branched shrub about 10 feet 
high, growing in the eastern provinces of Brazil. The 
compound imparipinnate leaves, which are placed alternately’ 
on the stem, are often 1^ feet long, and consist of from 2 
to 5 pairs of opposite leaflets, the terminal one having 
a longer pedicel than the others. The leaflets are oval. 



t>orandi a, leaf (reduced) ; h, leaflet (natural size) ; c, flower : 
d, fruit (natural size). 

'““Si- 

fa tic ““i i i' ii '■"’“'i 

m tbe midrne. When held up to the lit^ht thev mav be 

dots*or receDtacL''^r^"^^*^ numerous pellucid 

of the leaf ^ The , “nmersed in the substance 

bufSe 

The flower^, ^Mch IS" Joduwd °Vsnri’'^^“ 

the fruit consists of 5 caS'of f 

two or three usually arriv? ^ 

lon^. {See Pharm. Journ., ser. 3, voL v n 589 ) 
foams differs from the above chiefly iu the leaves 
never bemg ha,r, and fa tie longer and mere denS 


pedicels of the flowers. The leaves are the part of the 
plant usually imported, although occasionally the stems 
and roots are attached to them. The active principle for 
which the name pilocarpine, suggested by Holmes, was 
ultimately adopted, was discovered almost simultaneously 
by Hardy in France and Gerrard in England, but was first 
obtained in a pure state by Petit of Paris. It is an 
alkaloid, of a soft viscous character, slightly soluble iu 
water, and veiy soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
It strongly rotates the plane of polarization to the right, 
and forms crystalline salts of which the nitrate, hydrochlo- 
rate, and phosphate are those chiefly used in medicine. The 
nitrate and phosphate are insoluble in ether, chloroform, 
and benzol, while the hydrochlorate and hydrobi ornate 
dissolve both in these menstrua and in water and alcohol ; 
the sulphate and acetate being deliquescent are not 
employed medicinally. The formula of the alkaloid is> 
given by Kingzett as CoaHoiH^O^ + dHoO. Tlie volatile 
oil contained in the leaves was found by Hardy to be a 
complex body consisting of pilocarpene, which is" a dextro- 
gjwe hydrocarbon, sp. gr. 0-852, boiling at 178° C. (352°-4 
Fahr.), of another hydrocarbon boiling at 250° C. (492° 
Fahr.), and a third boiling at a still higher temperature, 
and forming a colourless transparent solid. 

The physiological action of jaborandi is that of an 
extremely powerful diaphoretic and sialogogne. It acts as 
a sedative on the heart, probably influencing the circulation 
through tbe terminal branches of the vasomotor nerves, and 
widening the arteries and lessening their tension. The 
alkaloid does not cause the nausea and vertigo often 
resulting from the use of the crude drug. Atropine and 
pilocarpine have been proved to possess antagonistic and 
mutually antidotal properties. Jaborandi, in the form of 
liquid extract, tincture, or alkaloid, has been found useful 
in some forms of chronic pneumonia, in relieving pleuritic 
effusion in dropsy, in di-abetes insipidus, in Bright’s disease, 
as a galactogogue, and more recently in diphtheria. In 
small doses it restrains the perspiration of phthisis. It 
has also been proposed as a remedy for hydrophobia. 
As a mydriatic pilocarpine is said to possess an advantage 
over eserine, inasmuch as it contracts the pupil of the eye 
to an equal extent, while it produces less irritation of the 
conjunctiva, less supraorbital pain, aud less spasm of the 
accommodating apparatu.^ 

According to Peckolt the following are known in some 
” j. provinces as jaborandi :~Serroma Jahor- 

andi, Guill., rehculatum, L., P. nodulosim, Link., 
AHanthe mollicoma, Miq., Aiihletia trifolia, Eich., A'ait- 
tlioxyhim elegans, Engl. To these may be added Fiver 
citrifolmm, Lam. Only one of them appears to have 
mdergone chemical examination. In 1 875 Parodi isolated 

O W XT n Jalorandi a crystalline alkaloid 

^“ch he named jahorandine. It is slit^htlv 
soluble in ether, has but a weak affinity for acids “and 

Piperiue group;. at the same’ lime 
J^istiCTlSCLtOT^i 1870^ Ti * fl 113 ; Stilld Jiiul ^rnisclu Kational 



(E. M. H.) 


Hue^ca^f ^ier city of Spin, in the oi 

ArZZ of a partido in the kingdom of 

^^0 Aragon, at an 

nF a J ‘ h ^ -333 feet above the sea-level. It is the seat 
or a Disnop, and the most important of the public buildings 
massive cathedral, the construction of which was 
. ° binder KingKamiro in 1040. The industries of the 
city are unimportant. Its population in 1877 was 4155. 
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The diligence road from Zaragoza to Pau by the Pnerto de 
C&nfranc passes through Jaca. 

The origin of the city is tmknown. The Jaccetani floJcmjTayoO 
are mentioned as one of the mo^t celebrated of the numerous small 
tribes inhabiting the barin of the Ebro by Strabo (p. 101), who adds 
that their territory was the theatre of the wars between Sertorius 
and PomjHS)', and afterwards between Pompey’s son Sextus and the 
geuerals of Catear. They are probrhlr identical with the Lacetani 
of Lirv (xxi. CO, 61 ) and Ca*sar {B. C, 60). Jaca at an early period 
of the invasion fell into the |>u*.=t5sion of the Moors, by uhosc 
writers it is referred to under the name of D^^aka as one of the chief 
places in the province of Sarkostu (Zaragoza). The date of its 
' rcconauest is uncertain, but it inu‘«t have been before the time of 
Ramiro, whoga%-eit the title of “city, "and in 1003 held %rithm its 
wails a council, which, inasmuch as the j»coplc were called in to sanc- 
tion its decrees, is re^rfled as haring been of great importance in 
the history of the pirlianientary institutions of the i»ciunbUla.^ The 
original “fucro” of Jaca Is one of the oldest extant. In 1705 Jaca 
was the only city which Flood out for King Philip, from whom, in 

the 



JACAilAB, n word formed by Brisson from Jacameri, 
the Brazilian nathe of a bird, as, given bj- Maregrav*^ and 
since adopted in most European tongues for the species to 
which it was first applied and others allied to ir, fotni* 
ing the Family GolbHlidu^ of ornithologists, the precise 
position of which is uncertain, since the best authorities 
differ greatly thereupon. All v,*ill agree that the Jacamars 
belong to the great heterogeneous group called by Xitzsch 
ricarix, but farther into detail it is hardly safe to go. 
The Galfiuli^ta’ have zygodactylous feet, like the Citculidx, 
JIttccomdx, and Picidir, they also resemble both the latter 
in laying glo'ssy white egg^, but in this rc‘>pect they bear the 
same resemblance to the Jfoniotidic, Alcedinidx, Aferojndx, 
and some other group®, to which affinity has been claimed 
for them. In the opinion of 3tr Sclatc^ the Jncamare 
form two groups — one consisting of the .single genus and 
species Jaz-arntrops aitreus (J. graudis of most authors), 
and the other including all the rest, namely, Uroffalba with 
two species, Galbida with nine, Btacln/ffalha with five^^and 
Jocamaralcyon and Galbalcyrhpnehus with one each. They 
are all rather small birds, the largest known being little 
over 10 inches in length, with shandy pointed bilk, and 
the plumage in every case more or less resplendent witn 
golden or bronze reflexions, but at the same time compara- 
tively soft, Jacamaralcpon tridadyln differs from all the 
rest in possessing but three toes (as its name indicates) on 
eich foot, the Iiallcs being deficient With the exception 
of Gnlbula vielanoffenin, which is found 
Americi and southern Mexico, all the Jacamats w^n^ thc 
tropical portions of South America cMtward of the An 
Galhula ruiicauda, however, extending Us range o a 
Wands of Trinidad and Tobago.a Very little is kno^ of 
the habits of any of the species. They are seen sitting 
motionless on trees, sometimes solitarily, at other timw in 
companies, whence they suddenly dart off at any 
insect, catch it on the wing, and return to their perch. U 
their nidification almost nothing has been recorded, ““y®® 
species above-mentioned as occurring in Tobago is ®h«» oy 
Mr Kirk— apparently the only Emopcan observer of tne 
mode of propagation in these birds— to make its nest in 
marl-banks, digging a hole about an inch end a hau m 
diameter and some 18 inches deep. From the accounts 


* Galbnla ■was first appUed to Maiegtavc's birf by Sfoebnng. 1 
another form of Oalovlus, and seems to have been one of tne manj 
names of the Golden Onole See iCTEims {vol. in p bsy. 

* A Monograph of the Jacamars and PuffJnrds, 4to, London (» 

p. 3906), of a bird of this species in Lincolnshire 

notice. ^ No instance seems to be kno^Ti of any Jacamar ^ ^ 

kepfin confinement or brought to this 

such it be, is therefore more difficult of explanation than th 

renee of Dr Plot’s Toucan near Oxford. 


received by other travellers we may possibly infer that 
more of the Family possess the same habit. (a. x.) 

JACANA^^ the Brazilian name, according toMaregrave, 
of certain birds^ since found to have some allies in other 
parts of the world, which are also very generally called by 
the same appellation^ They have been most frequently 
classed with the Water-hens or Bails (Bafftdb), hut are 
now recognized by many systematists as forming a separate 
Family, Farridai^^ whose leaning seems to be rather 
toward the Limicole^^ as apparently first suggested b^ 
Blyth, a view which is supported by the osteological 
observations of Professor Parker {Proc* Zool. Society-^ 1863, 
p. 513), though denied by Professor A, Milne-Edwards 
(Ori. fossn de ia France^ il p. 110). The most obvious 
characteristic of this group of birds is the extraordinaiy 
length of their toes and claws (the latter being turned 
upwards), whereby they are enabled to walk with ease 



Jacaua. 


over water-lilies and other aquatic plants growing in riyera 
and lakes. It is also lematkable for tUe c^al spm with 
whickits membets are armed. The Family has been divided 
into four Reneta,— of which. Parra, as now r^tneted, 
inhabits South America j hardly 

it. has representatives in Africa, Madag^car, and tte Man 
BeSn: Wralerior, also very nearly allied to F«r«, 
belongs to tbe northern portion of the Australian > 

nnd Svdropliasianvs, the most extravagant form at tbe 
w Ceylon, and China-the draughts- 

^ between the two groups; for in their 

iil Sctoie, as already implied, there is much 
aT ET aTtS^esemhlanJseeL to be only that of 

differ^ce, and j, 

approach to It K “juy of certain ClutradHid^. 

on fl.e 

classic Parri. kby 

Golden Onole (ef. ^ imported into Ornithology hy Ald«- 

Thenoid seems to Lmnmus to apply «, “s he 

factorily stated- 
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called the Homed Screamer, was at one time thought to 
be allied to this Famil}% but is now, by almost common 
consent, relegated to the neighbourhood of the Geese 
{Anatidx), though forming a separate Family. (a. 2?.) 

JACINTH, a name given to the reddish-brown variety 
of zircon, known also as Ilyacinth. The byacinthus of 
ancient writers appears to have been our sapphire, or blue 
corundum, while the jacinth or hyacinth of modern 
mineralogists may have been the ancient lyncurmm. The 
true jacinth is a silicate of zirconium, crystallizing in the 
diraetric or tetragonal system, and exhibiting strong double 
refraction. Its hardness is denoted by 7*5 ; that is to say, 
it is harder than quartz but not so hard as topaz. The 
most distinctive feature of the stone, serving to distinguish 
it from other minerals with which it is likely to be con- 
founded — such as garnet, topaz, and cairngorm — ^is its high 
specific gravity ; tiiis varies, however, in difierent varieties 
of zircon from d'Oo to 4*75. On ignition, most zircons 
increase in density without loss of weight j but Professor 
Church has shown that the jacinth of Hudgee, when heated, 
remains practically unchanged in density, though it loses 
colour. It is only when the native silicate of zirconium pre- 
sents a red colour that it is known as jacinth or hyacinth, — 
those varieties which are of yellow brown and green colours 
being distinguished, if transparent, by the name oljargoon, 
while the dull-coloured varieties, more or less opaque, are 
termed simply zircon. The lustre of the zircon when 
polished is of the peculiarly brilliant character designated 
adamantine, and indeed some of the pale jargoons are often 
sold as inferior diamonds. The Singalese variety, found 
chiefly at ilatura, has been termed “Hatura diamond.” 
The true jacinth, or red zircon, is an extremely rare stone. 
Fine examples, however, have been found of late years as 
pebbles among the auriferous detritus at Mudgee in Hew 
South Wales. Small crystals occur in the river-sands of 
Expailly, Puy-en-Velay, France, but these are too small to be 
cut as ornamental stones. Most of the gems termed jacinth 
or hyacinth by jewellers belong to the deep orange-brown 
variety of garnet known to mineralogists as essonite or 
cinnamon stone : the lower specific gravity of the garnet 
serves to distinguish the false from the true jacintk It 
is probable that many of the antique camel and intagli 
reputed to be jacinths are merely hyacinthinc garnets. 

J ACIvilL (C'anis aureus), a carnivorous mammal belong- 
ing to ^the dog family ((Janidee), and believed by many 
naturaVhsts to be one of the species from which certain of the 
serai-domesticated dogs of Asia and North Africa have been 
derived. It is dog-like in external appearance, and there 
u, according to Geoffrey Saint Piilaire, no constant dif- 
ference between its structure and that of the small canine 
races. It resembles them in dentition, in the roundness 
of Its eye pupils, in its period of gestation, and to a large 
extent also m its habits, while like the dog it is subject to 
hydrophobia. It grows to a height of 15 inches at the 

SI of about 2 feet, exclusive of its 

bu^hj fox-hke tad. Its fur is of a greyish-yellow colour, 

lighter coloured beneath. An 

length, and concealed by a tuft of hair, is, according to 

found on the head of^the 
jacLil. The Singhalese aver that it is only found on the 

^ an invaluable 

t.-iA-.nian. Jackals, of which there are several well-marked 

-id "the' n^^trS ‘^’■°“S^iout southern Asia 

-.Id the north of Afnca. They are nocturnal animals. 



1 * « ' — — ww* tutidrcd in di VI zinnia 

^ TOtio- rorm.raris, villages, and towns in senreh of food 
Tin. con...!s /or tte most part of tlia amanar 0.1^1 


and poultry, although their association in packs enables 
them also to hunt down antelopes and sheep. When 
unable to obtain living prey, they feed upon carrion and 
refuse of all kinds, and are thus useful in removing putres- 
cent matter from the streets of Eastern towns. They are 
also fond of grapes and other fruits, and are thus the pests 
of the vineyard ds w'ell as the poultry-jmrd. Tile cry 
of the jackal has been described as even more appalling 
than that of the hysena, a shriek from one member of a 
pack being the signal for a general chorus of screams, 
which is kept up during the greater part of the night. In 
India these animals are occasionally hunted w’ith foxhounds 



and greyhounds, and from their extreme cunning and jiluck 
they are said to afford excellent sport. When brought to 
bay, they frequently turn upon their assailants and inflict 
severe wounds with their teeth ; at other times they have 
been known to feign death as a means of escape. Jackals 
are readily tamed; and domesticated individuals are said, 
when called by their masters, to wag their tails, crouch, 
and throw themselves on the ground, and otherwise behave 
in a dog-like fashion. The jackal, like the fox, has a 
peci^arly offensive odour, due to the secretion of a gland 
at the base of the tail, but in domesticated specimens this 
odour is much fainter than in the wild forms. 

JACI^AW, or simply Daw (Old Low German, Doha ; 
Dutch, ^aamo), the prefix being doubtless imitative of 
the bird s cry, as indeed is probably the substantive name’ 
one of the smallest species of the genus Corvus (Chow, 
vol. VI. ^ 617), and a very well known inhabitant of 
^urope, the 6 . vionedula of ornithologists. In some of its 
habits It much resembles its congener the Kook Iq.v.), 
with which It constantly associates during a great part of 
c year j but, while the Hook only exceptionally places its 
nest else^ere than on the boughs of trees and open to the 
sky, the almost invariably chooses holes, whether in 
rocks, hollow trees, rabbit-burrows, or buildings. Nearly 
every church-tower and castle, ruined or not, is more or 
less numerously occupied by Daws, and if t hey are not 

’ See Professor Skeat’s Etymol. Dictionary, pp. 153 , 301 . 
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, ^ - r ' T r ■ *1, • • IT '-1 r ‘ « ' There are sereral good schools, and a 

lecttng materials for their nests is as marveUous as it often State library of 13,000 volttmes chief trade i- in 

isfntile.^ In some cases the stack of loose sticks pfled up ; cotton, the average export being aboot 30,000 balL - 



and its familiarity is increased by the boldness of its dis- , north-east of Memphis. Its chief trade is in cotton, of 

rtnstfxrtn ffinnafi fix- /Jrsnraaf /snmntnrr J= ' x 


i. - ~ — - - - ~ ? r CUXi&fiCi lUUlXSLl ICC* 

from infiictmg tte serious iujuries of vrMch some of them Of its several educational institutions the chief is West 
ate oftea the authors, yet its pilfering are not to be denied, - Tennessee college^ founded in IBU, irhich bad in 1874-75 
though on the vrhole its services to the agriculturist are ' four professors and one hundred students. The South- 
great, for in the destruction of injurious insects it is hardly ^ Western Baptist university rvas opened in 1875, The 
inferior to the Koofc, and it has the useful habit of ridding ^ population in 1880 numbered 537L 
sheep, on rrhose backs it maybe frequently seen perched, 1 J^CESOX, Asdeett (1767-1845), seventh president 
or some of their parasites. i of the United States, tras bom March 15, 17G7, at the 

The Davr displays the glossy black plumage so char- { Washavr or Warsaw settlement (whose position in relation 
acteristic of the true Crow?, varied only by the hoary ; to the later boundaries of Xorth and South Carolina is 
grey of the ear-coverts, and of the nape end sides of the | unknown), whither his parents had immigrated from 
necl^ which is the mark of the adult; but examples j Carrickfergos in Ireland in 1765. Jackson had no regular 
from the cist of Europe and western Asia hare these parts ^ education. He had some slight share in the war of inde- 
much lighter, passing into a silvery white, and hence have * pendency and was taken prisoner in 1781. He studied 
been deemed by some authorities to constitute a distinct i law at Salisbury, IS^orth Carolina, and was admitted to 
species {(?. coUcris, Dmmm.). rurther to the eastward ' the bar and began to practise at Xashville in Tennessee, 
occurs the C. of Fallas, which has not only the i In 1701, on the first incorrect report that Mrs Bachel 

collar broader and of a pure white, but much of the lower j Bobards (nte Donelson) had succeeded in getting a divorce 
parts of the body white also. Japan and northern China | bill from her husband passed in Virginia, Jackson^inamed 


are inhabited also by a form resembling that of western \ her; when, later, it was passed, they were remanisA. In 
Europe, but wantinsj the grey nape of the latter. This is \ 1796 Jackson assisted to frame the constitution of 
the 
Dresi 

quently ...... . ^ rn • 

eeem entitled to be considered Daws, thouuh 3Ir Sharpe j United States senator ; but he resigned the following 
mnf 7> Uu^irm vol ill Ti. associates with them i He was indge of the supreme court of Tennessee from 1 / 98 



structure and in habits to be a tme Crow, 
JAGESOX, chief city of Jackson county, 


ih appears both in ; and at the letters trial m IcU/ ,iacKOn was one oi an? 
w. (a. I conspicuous champions. Up to the time of his nomination 

tv, Michi^n, U.S.. i for the presidency, the biographer of Jackson finds nothing 
■“= mile west of | to record but military exploife iu which he displayed per- 



than six railways; and its manufactures are assisted by 
the water power, afibrded by the river, which flows through 
tbs town, and ts spanned by an iron bridge. Jackson manu- 
factures fire-clay goods, railway and other carriages, chemi- 
cals, agricnltural implements, d:a, and - has foundries, 

^ J If .rit- m .... 


In 1813, as major-ge , - . , 

campaien against the Creek Inaians w Georgia and 
Aiatema, and there first attracted public notice by his 
talents. In Ifav ISU he was commissioned as major- 
general in the re^lar aimr to serve against tbe English ; 
November be captnred Pensacola, used by the English a^ 


planiug-mills, and flour-milk. The presence of bituminons t in ^ovemoer Jinnarv 8 1815 he iofiict'^d 



trade ; and the 
college and a 
educational resources of the city. 
11,447 ; in ISSO, 16,105. 


find 

Population in 


JACKSOArc^pitai^nheStateof Mksissipin, U.S., and . lOien civil law 

chief city of Hinds county, is pleasantly situated on the ngbt | to be % ISIS Jackson rcce^ired 

Sosie writers, as : folfo^^^them ^upTnto ^^6 Spanish territorv of Florida 

= 0 much hostile comUtin the cabinet and m 
bat the negotiations for the pureh^»e of Hond- 
» the diplomatic question- la lo-f 
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wa? appointed military governor of^ Florida, and rtiere 
ho catno into collision with the civil authority. From 
tUi<, a" from tbe previous troubles, J. Quincy Adams extri- 

catf.'i liim. . 

In Auuu't IS'22 tlieboose of representatives of Tennessee 
n •Tninated dacksnn for president: and in 1823 be vras 
ciecle I to the senate at TTashington. The rival candidates 
f» r the office of prt-^ident were Adams Crawford, and Clay. 

* ,T lek'-oa obtained the largest number of votes in the elec- 
toral college; but no one had an absolute majority. At 
thi election by the hou'^e of representatives (February 9, 
182."*^ Adams was chosen. Jack-^ou, however, was recog- 
nired by the abler politician's as the coming man : Tan 
Rurin and others, going into opposition under ^ his 
banner, waged from the first a relentless and factious 
w.ir on the administration. Van Buren was the most adroit 
politician of hi- time; and Jackson was in the hands of 
icry astute men. who advised and controlled him. He 
was c.a-y to lead when hi« mind was in solution ; and ho 
nave hi-^ confidence freely where he had once placed it. 
lie wao not suspicious, but if he withdrew' his confidence 
he w as implactble. When his mind crystallized on a notion 
tint had a per-'onal significance to himself, that notion 
Itccimc a hard fact that filled his field of vision. IVhen 
hi w.vs told that he had been cheated in the matter of tho 
presidency, he was sure of it, although those w'ho told him 
wore by no mem« so. 

There was groit significance In the election of Jackson 
in 1S2S. A now gL'iieration wns growing up under now 
economic .and social condition's. They felt great confidence 
in tluin«clvc', and creat iiidopendcuce. They despised 
tradition and Old World waj.-. and notions; and they 
acccptcl the Jeficr.-onian dogmas, not only as maxims, hut 
a* ‘tvial forcc.5 — the cauee< of tlie material pro5i>erity of 
the conntiy. By this generation, therefore, Jackson was 
recognized ns a man after their own heart. They liked 
liitn boraiKo h" wa® vigorou'., brusque, uncouth, relentless, 
sira:.rhtforward, and o[n,n. They made him president in 


adopt sound rules of currency. During me next session 
the senate passed a resolution coudemninghis conduct. J ack- 
son protested, and after a hard struggle the resolution was 
ordered to be expunged from the record, January 16, 1837. 

Jackson was ver}* successful in collecting old claims 
auainst various European nations, for spoliations inflicted 
under ETapoleon s continental system. Aiming at a currency 
consisting largely of specie, he caused the payment of these 
claims to be received and imported in specie as far as 
possible ; and in 1836 he ordered land-agents to receive 
for land nothing but specie. About the same time a law 
passed congress for distributing among the States some 
835,000,000 balance belonging to the United States, the 
public debt having all been paid. The eighty banks of 
deposit in which it was lying had regarded this sum almost 
as a permanent loan-, and had inflated credit on the basis 
of it. The necessary calling in of their loans in order to 
meet the drafts in favour of the States, combining with 
the breach of the overstrained credit between America and 
Europe and the decline in the price of cotton, brought about 
a crash which prostrated the whole financial, industrial, 
and commercial system of the country for six or seven 
year.®. The crash came just as Jackson was leaving office ; 
the whole burden fell on his successor, Van Buren. 

Jackson is the only president of W'hom it may be said 
that he went out of office far more popular than he was 
when he entered. When he went into office ho had no 
political opinions, only some popular notions. He left 
his party strong, perfectly organized, and enthusiastic on 
a platform of low expenditure, payment of the debt, no 
expenditure for public improvement or for glorj' and dis- 
play in any form, and low taxes. His name still remained 
a spell to conjure with, and the politicians souglit to obtain 
the assistance of his approval for their schemes ; but in 
general his last yearn were quiet and uneventful. He died 
near Hashvillc, June 8, 1845. 

Biographies of Jackson have been written by .T. IL Eaton, 1821; 
"William Cobbott, 1834 ; Amos Kcmlall, 1844*; and James Pnrton, 
3 vol®., 1860. (W. G. S.) 

JACKSOH, Thomas Jox.vthan (1824-1863), "Stone- 
wall Jackson,” a distinguished Confederate general in the 
, American civil war, was born in Harrison county, Virginia, 

1 21st January* 1824, and came of that Scotch-Irish stock to 
uhose hardy virtues the middle States of America aro 
largely indebted for the pure and resolute virtues of their 
people, llis early education was onlj' such ns could be 
; furnished by an obscure country school. Thence he passed 
* to lYc^t Point military academy, where, though ho was at 
first impeded by his meagre acquirements, his indomitable 
courage and conscientiou® diligence eventually raised him 
to a forcmo.®t place. At "West Point he exhibited the 
qualities by which he was distinguished in the splcndom 
of his career,— courage, patience, constancy of purpose, 
j infioxihic fidelity to duty, and an artless simplicity of 
> character which engaged instant and universal confidence, 
j firaduating at twenty-two, he was appointed lieutenant of 
artillery in the army of the United States, and participated, 

, with distinction, in .several of the most important battles 
j in Mexico, After the war he resigned his commission, and 
^ accepted the profc-'-simship of natural philosophy in the 
, \ irginia military institute at Lexington, a position which 
; he held until the out break of hostilities between tho 
I t nion and the Confederate States. During his sojourn 
! at Lesinston, he entered the Presbyterian conimtmion, and 
\ was remarkable ever after for the fervour of his religion-. 

J devotion. In political discnssj(,ns or agitations, Major 
ifack’-m — rtich wa® his title by brevet — had never engaged ; 
but in ]»r!nciple and by profc'.sjon he was a Stale-right 
' the Virginia schwl ; in other avords, he 

j maintain'd the legUinney of negro shn'ory and the 
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swrereign riglifc of a State to withdraw from the Union, 
and therefore to the secession movement of 1861 he at 
once accorded his sympathy. On the organization of the 
Virginia troops he was commissioned colonel of infantry 
hy Governor Letcher, who, long intimate with him, 
adequately appreciated his yet undisclosed military genius. 

.Jackson’s first exploit in the wur" of secession was the 
capture, on May 3, 1801, of the Federal arsenal at Harper^s 
Ferry. Soon afterwards he received the command of a 
brigade — the brigade which, by its immovable fortitude at 
Bull Run, turned the tide of battle in that long doubtful 
struggle, and, from the admiration of its comrades, extorted 
for itself and its chief the now historic name of Stonewall.'* 

Detached from the army at Slanassas for separate service 
in the Shenandoah Valley, Jackson soon signalized his 
genius for war. Placing himself between the converging 
columns of Shields, Jfilroy, and Banks, he struck one after 
the other ; and, with a force inferior to his adversaries sepa- 
I'ately, he eventually drove them back upon Washington in 
utter defeat In this “campaign of the valley” Jackson 
displayed true military instinct and the highest military 
art By vigilance, sagacitj’, celerity and secrccj^ of move- 
ment, and faultless tactical skill on the field of battle, he 
achieved the greatest possible results with the smallest 
possible means. His reputation was now fixed in the 
estimation alike of friend and foe ; and, while the Confede- 
rate States were filled with the renown of his achievements, 
the Federal forces were in constant terror of his prowess. 
Having stayed the invasion of Virginia along the line of 
the valley, Jackson repaired to Richmond to concert with 
Lee the deliverance of the Confederate capital, then closely 
pressed by iPCIellan. Appointed, meanwhile, to the com- 
mand of a corps, he suddenly revealed himself on the right 
flank of the Federal army at Mechanicsvillc ; and in a scries 
of desperately fought engagements he routed the besieging 
army, and drove M‘Clellan to shelter «at Harrison's Landing 
Richmond relieved, Jackson, without pause, hastened to 
confront Pope, who was menacing the city from the 
north. In the battle of Cedar Run ho inflicted signal 
defeat upon that general, and compelled him to retrace 
his steps across the Rappahannock. 

Reinforced by iPClellan's army and fresh troops from 
the northern States, Pope made a stand at Manassas ; but 
in the second battle on that field he suffered an overthrow 
as decisive as that sustained by McDowell in the first fight 
at Bull Run. As usual Jackson’s corps bore the brunt of 
the battle j and ns usual to his skill and courage the Con- 
federate army was mainly indebted for its success. Follow- 
ing up the victory by the invasion of Maryland, Lee 
detached Jackson for an attack on HarpeFs Ferry, again 
in the hands of the Federalists, and garrisoned by 12,000 
troops. In «a few days the surrender of the place, with 
all its force and munitions of war, was announced to 
Lee, who, slowly retiring before McClellan, anxiously 
expected the arrival of Jackson, that lie might turn and 
crush his pursuer. But before lie could effect the desired 
junction Lee was brought to bay at Antietam, and com- 
pelled to accept battle under every disadvantage. Jackson 
now arrived, however, with two of his divisions, and his 
presence not only averted an otherwise inevitable disaster, 
but rescued the Confederate army from the destruction 
which awaited it if defeated with its rear resting on the 
river. Henceforth Jackson’s operations were under the 
immediate eye and command of Lee; and, while at 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville his gallantly was as 
conspicuous as ever, to his illustrious chief belongs the 
glory of those hard-fought fields. 

On the afternoon of May 2, 1863, Jackson fought his 
last battle. Executing a plan of his own conception, he 
suddenly struck the flank of the 11th Federal corps, and 


drove it pell-mell before him. IS’ight fell with the hostile 
forces m close proximity; and, while Jackson \ras making 
a reconnaisance with a view to pressing the pursuit he 
was fired on in the dark by men of his own command, and 
received wounds of which he died on May 10, 1863. His 
death smote the Confederates with a pang of unspeakable 
anguisb. The fall of their foremost chieftain was bewailed 
as the omen of the fall of the part}’’. 

In deportment Jackson was grave and measured; but he 
relaxed on approach, and his address was bland and gracious. 
In conversation he conveyed the impression of a frank, 
firm character, and of an intellect clear and diiect, but in 
no wise of superior order. Ho opinion floated languidly 
in his understanding; he held all his beliefs with an 
intense earnestness of conviction, and he was prompt and 
resolute in carrying his convictions into action. He 
engaged in the war of secession with an unfaltering faith 
in the justice of the cause and an unhesitating persuasion 
of its triumph. He was the idol of his troops. At hU 
command they would cheerfully endure any sacrifice or 
confront any periL On the field of battle he was never 
known to lose his self-possession, or to be surprised by 
any fluctuation of fortune, his quick eye would detect the 
exigent moment, and his unerring judgment direct the 
decisive manmuvre. (r. a., p.*) 

JACKSOH, WiLLiAor (1730-1803), an English musician 
of repute, was bom at Exeter, in May 1730. His father, 
a grocer, bestowed a liberal education upon him, but, on 
account of the lad’s strong predilection for music, was 
induced to place him under the care of John Silvester, the 
organist of Exeter Cathedral, with whom he remained 
about two years. In 1748 he went to London, and studied 
under John Travers, organist of the king’s bhapel. 
Returning to Exeter, he settled there as a teacher and 
composer, and in 1777 was appointed subchanter, organist, 
lay-vicar, and master of the choristers of the cathedral. In 
1755 he published his first work, Twelve Songs^ whicli 
became at once highly popular. His next publication, 
Sonaiaz for the Harpnehord^ was a failure. His third 
work, Six Elegies for three voices^ preceded by an Invocation^ 
with an Accompaniment^ was very successful, and placed 
him among the first composers of his day. Dr Burney 
considered these as the best of Jackson's works, and added 
that “no composer copied less from others than Jackson.” 
His fourth work was another set of Twelve Bongs^ now very 
scarce; and his fifth work was again a set of Twelve 
Sowgs^ all of which are now foigotten. He next published 
Twelve Eymnsy with some good remarks upon that style of 
composition, although his precepts were better than his 
practice. A set of Tioelve Songs followed, containing some 
good compositions. Hext came an Ode to Fancy ^ the 
words by Dr Warton. Twelve Canzonets for two voices 
formed his ninth work; and one of them — “Time has 
not thinned my Flowing Hair”— long held a place at 
public and private concerts. His tenth work was Eight 
Sonatas for the Harpsichord, some of which were novel and 
pleasing. He composed three dramatic pieces, —Lycidas 
(1767) The Lord of the Manai\ to General Burgoyne’s 
words *(1780), and The Metamorphoses, a comic opera 
produced at Drury Lane in 1783, which did not succeed. 

’ In the second of these dramatic works, two alrs--“Encom- 
passed in an Angel’s Form” and “When first this Humble 
Roof I knew "—were great favourites. Some of his cliurcli 
music, published after his death, did not j^ease the cntite. 
In 1782 he published Thirty Letters on Vai^otts Subjects, 
which are well written and intemsting 
severely attacked canons, and described illiam Bird 
ZToomine as coBtabing passages not to bj endured 
But his anger and contempt were most ®‘™noiy express 
against catches of all kinds, which he denounced as bar- 
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barons. In 1791 he put forth a pamphlet, Observations 
on ike Present State of Music in London, in which lie found 
fault with everything and everybody. He published in 
1798 The Four Ages, together vAth Essays on Various 
Subjects, — a work which gives a favoiirable idea of his 
character and of his literary acquirements. It appears that 
he cultivated a taste for landscape painting, and imitated, 
not unsuccessfully, the style of his friend Gainsborough. 
He died July 12, 1803, 

JACKSONIHLLE, the chief city in Duval county, 
Florida, U.S,, and the largest in the State, is situated on 
the west bank of the St John’s river, 25 miles from the 
sea. The city is regularly built. The streets, many of 
which are pleasantly shaded with trees, are laid out on the 
common American rectangular system. Jacksonville exports 
very large quantities of lumber, besides fruit, cotton, sugar, 
and fish, and carries on a coasting trade with Charleston, 
Savannah, and St Augustine, The fine salubrious climate 
attracts numerous visitors and invalids from the northern 
States. Jacksonville, which owes its name to President 
Jackson was laid out as a town in 1822. In 1880 its 
population was 7650. 

J ACKSONVILLE, the chief city of Morgan county, 
Illinois, IJ.S., on Mauvaiseterre Creek, a tributary of the 
Illinois river, is situated at the intersection of several 
railways,' about 200 miles S.S.'W. of Chicago. Its streets 
are wide and generally well shaded. The public build- 
ing include State institutions for the blind, the feeble- 
minded, the deaf and dumb, and the insane. Among the 
educational institutions, which are numerous, are Illinois 
College, three colleges for women, and a conseiwatory of 
of music. There is also a free library, with readiun’-room. 
The population in 1880 was 10,928. 

(3pi!l or derived according to Gen. xxv. 

26, xxvii. 36, from Dpy, and meaning “ one who seizes 
the heel” or “supplants”), the younger son of Isaac and 
Rebekah, and the father of the twelve patriarchs. Accord- 
ing to the Elohistic (Levitical) narrative in Genesis, he 
was born in the laud of Canaan when his father was sixty 
pars of age. After Esau, his twin brother, at the age of 
forty years had married two Hittite wives, Isaac at the 
instigation of Rebekah sen t J acob with his blessing to Padan 
Aram, tliere to seek a wife in the family of Iiis maternal 
uncle Laban. Arrived at his destination, he married Rachel 
(to whom Bilhah was given as a maidservant) j the same 
narr^ive implies also his union with Leah (whose maid 
was Zilpah). Before he left Padan Aram he had become 
OQ twelve sons, including Benjamin (Gen. xxxv. 

r T" I' On his return, with the property he had acquired, 
to his father Isaac in Canaan (xxxi. IS), God met him and 
blessed him and changed his name from Jacob to Israel : 
the place where this occurred was called by him Bethel 
(xxxv 9-13, xxxv. 15). In the course of a further 

Mamre, near Kiijath Arba 
(Hebron), where Isaac was living, was reached and a 

death 3”lsaac\hT"*^ 

wt I of one hundred and eighty 

Ss migration of Jacob to Egypt with 

his hou ehold of seventy souls is then briefly i^caTS 

mill Pharaoh the patriarch dW, after harioo'Hr*°'j‘f^ 

™,rarticoIariy Joseph. 

Maoasaeh he put upon a level rrith RenV.™ “ 

He tree buried by his farailj-, accordiurtrhZi?T“"- 
m the cave of Muchpelah, frouling Mamre. in the iMd rf 


Canaan. The combined parallel narrative of the Jeliovist 
and the other (elder) Elohist is much fuller, and in some 
points not easily to be reconciled with the preceding account. 
Various circumstances connected with the biitli of the 
twins Esau and Jacob are detailed ; the partiality of Isaac 
for the elder and of Rebekah for the younger is indicated ; 
Jacob’s departure from Canaan is represented as a flight 
necessitated by his fraudulent conduct towards Isaac and 
Esau with reference to the blessing of the former; a 
revelation received at Bethel in the course of this flight is 
described ; many minute particulars of his domestic life at 
Padan Aram and of his relations with Laban his uncle and 
father-in-law are given ; the scene of the change of name is 
placed at Peniel, where he wrestled with the angel (see 
Hos. xii. 5) ; a period of residence at Sliechem is mentioned; 
the death of Rachel at Ephrath is said to have happened 
in childbed ; after having fixed his home successively at 
Hebron and Beersheba, he is ultimately led by circum- 
stances, which are described with much fulness and vivid- 
ness, to migrate to Egypt, where he dies. Consideration of 
the relations of these parallel narratives may be postponed 
to the article Pextatettch. As to the interpretation of 
the history of J acob, it is now usual to regard it as having 
an ethnological at least quite as much ns a personal 
significance ; but none of the attempts hitherto made to 
mythologize it (as by Popper, who sees in the wrestling Jacob 
the Asiatic Hercules, Melicertes, Paliemon) can be regarded 
as even plausible. 

See Ewalcl, Gcse/i. Israels, i. 412 sqq., 4S9 sqq. ; tV’cllliousen, 
ffesc/i. j^acls, i. 314, 374; Knenen in the Thcol. Tijdschr. for 
May, 18/1. 

JACOBAB.^, a municipality and the chief town of 
the frontier district of Upper *Sind, India, is situated in 
28 ^1 ( N. lat. and 68“ 28’ 45” E. long. Laid out in 
184/ by General John Jacob, on the site of the village of 
Khangarh, it is now the headquarters of the large military 
force of the Upper Sind frontier, and also of the local civil 
administration. It contains therefore a considerable 
European population, and possesses all the usual public 
offices and institutions of an important station. In addition 
to the cantonments, civil and judicial courts, dispensary, 
jail, post and telegraph offices, &c., it has also a “ residency,” 
and lines for the accommodation of trade caravans (MfUas) 
from Central Asia. The civil court, which is under the 
Shikdrpur jurisdiction, was established in 1870 the 
sessions judge of Shikilrpur visiting it twice a year. Popula- 
tion, including the military camp, 10,954. 

JACOBI, Feiemiich Heeveich (1743-1819), a distin- 
philosophy, was born at Diisseldorf on 
the 2oth January 1/43. The second son of a wealthy 
merchant, who owned an extensive sugar factory near 
Dusseldorf, he was educated for a commercial career, partly 
in his native place, partly at Erankfort-on-the-Main. At 

ofn!!. If training at 
Geneva, where he remained for four years. Of a retiring 

and far more inclined to thoughtful meditation 

mainly associated himself 
at Geneva with the literary and scientific circle of which 

member was Lesage. He studied 
Bonnet, the Swiss naturalist and 
f SSf into contact with the new 

E? 1 p 1 i. °^^?o"sseau and Voltaire. In 1763 he was 
■mnrn’p 7 f 'i ^ijsseldorf, and in the following year he 
p the mercantile 

After a short 

period he gave up his commercial career, and in 1770 
became a member of the council for the duchies of Juliers 
l^?= pwrf’ capacity he distinguished himself by 

^“tne management of financial affairs, and his 
zeal m the direction of social reforms. Like his contem- 
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porarr HerasterLuis?, whom he resembles in many points, ^ publication of Jacobi’s Letter to Fichte^ in which he 
Jacobi kept up his interest in literary and philosophic ^ made more precise the relation of his own philosophic 
natters by an extensive correspondence, and his mansion j principles to theology. 

Soon after his return to Germany, Jacobi received a call 
to Jlunich in connexion with the new academv of sciences 


at Pempslfort, near Dusseldorf, was the centre of a distin- 
guishcd literary circle. With Wieland he contributed to 


start a new literary journal, the ^lacxirif, in W’hich some [ just founded there. The loss of a considerable portion of 
of his earliest writings, mainly on practical or economical ’ his fortune induced him to accept this offer; he settled in 
subjects, were published. Here loo appeared in part the | JIunich in 1804, and in 1S07 became president of the 
first of his philosophic works, the Corre^pondaice of Alt- j academy. In 1811 appeared his last philosophic work, 
rTtil (^AlhfiJVe Bn^j-Sammhtnffj 1774). a combination of ^ directed against ScheUing specially, On Divine Things 
romance with speculation, containing a remarkable delinea- , (fon den gottlichen Dingen), the first part of which, a 
tion of that which we may call the princijJe of the early ] review of the Wandslecher Bote^ had been written in 
romantic school in Germany. This was followed in 1779 1798, A bitter reply from Schelling was left without 

by WoMemnr^ a philosophic novel, of very imperfect struc- answer by Jacobi, but gave rise to an animated controverey 
tare, but full of genial speculation, and giving the most ' in which Fries and baader took prominent part. In 1812 
complete picture of Jacobi’s method of philosoplizing. In ' Jacobi retired from the office of president; and began to 
1779 he was invited to Munich as member of the'^ privy prepare a collected edition of his works. He died before 
council, but after a short stay there differences with his ^ this was completed, op 10th March 1819.^ The edition of 
colleajrue? and with the authorities of Bavaria drove him ’ his writings was continued by his friend Kdppen, and was 
back to Pempelfort. A few unimportant tracts on ques- completed in 1825. The works fill six volumes, of which 
lions of theoretical politics were followed in 1785 by the ' the fourth is in three parts. To the second is prefixed an 
work which fir>t brought Jacobi directly into relation with ' introduction by Jacobi, which is at the same time aaint^«- 
tbe contemporary philosophical public. A conversation ! duction to his philosophy. The fourth volume has also 
which he hid hrid with Leering in 1780, in which Les«ing ' important preface. 


intro- 
au 



App'ivJi^^u 17 S 9 ) expressed sharply and clearly Jacobis j Realty, is purclt- formal or daborative, and its results never 
strsnuons oLic :Jion to a dsmonstrative sy=tem in philosophy, ' transcend the given material applied to it. From the ^ of 

nnd dretv upjn him the vigorous enmity of the Berlin , ™™‘^{^ctiOT,”stabMmi^nnesion^^^ but remaining 

5 Moses MenaclSsOnn. ^ mediate and finite. The principle of reason and con- 


whose philosophic protagonist was 
Jacobi was ridiculed as < 
pliilosophy the antiquated 

denounced as an enemy of rea^^on, as a piensr, ana as m the nndentandin- Is therefore 

all probability a Jesuit in disguise, and was especially taKen region of the conditioned ; to it the world must p^ent 

to task for his employment of the ambiguous term belief ’ jjg ^ me^ianism. If, then, there is objective truth at 


ridiculed as endeavouring to reintroduce into . Eluent, the necessity of thinking each given fact of perception as 
antiquated notion of unreasoning belief, was conditioned, impels 'understanding towards an endless senes oi 

j .11.. auii ^ e t nrowisitioiis the recotds of successive comparisons and 

denounced as an enemy of rea'^on, as a pietist, and asm identical propo_^ , ^ ^ 



his death. 


system fhns skrtebed 

a tiuiv — - . most int»resting analogy with that which has ^come 

TdiaHsm and nealhm, a dialogue {David Hume vW dm , P ^^ihr in English philosophy; through of 

Glanltn, oder IdtaHsmv^ vnd Deafismus, ! Hamilton. yP°V^®|*“^'i^i*^yorea<ier of Hamilton 

rttempt to .hotr oot oolv Ihal tto term C/a«fe M boon ! tt.S“p.r, 

used by the most eminent writers to denote what he had ^ German predecessor. Bat attention to the results 

employed it for in the Letters on Spinoza, but that the ; ^/']^^^|,p,,fondamental doctrine, as these were 


between the two thinkers 
can fail 
►vchologist 


came 


e into contact with the critical philosophy, and sub- 


.pitobu 

pvstemofm^^ysic which should attempt to 

indMkTaMbrVlTW toTeave'his home at DussiUorf, J ^J^^^SphfthS 


jected the Kantian view of knowledge to searching ex- 
amination. . « , vv 

The outbreak of the war with the French republic 


rrp»rof^» 

of Spinoza, and carries a resolute 
. lil everv demonstrative 

.wm"? ft-; br “^ »»»■“" 1 

of athefem brought against Fichte at Jena led to the nietncae _ gg 
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(agreements, truths conditionally necessary), proceeding always in j 
identical propositions ; everv proof presupposes something already 
proved, the principle of \vhich is immediately given (Offcabarung^ 
revelation, is the term here employed bj* Jacobi, as by many later 
%vriters, r.y., Lotze, to denote the peculiar character of an immedi- 
ate, unproved truth) ; (6) the keystone {Element) of all human 
knowlwlge and activity is belief {Glauhe). Of these propositions 
onlv the first and fourth require further notice. Jacohi, accepting 
the" law of reason and consequent as the fundamental rule of demon- 
••trativc reasoning, and as the rule explicitly followed by Spinoza, 
points out that, if we proceed by appl 3 -ing this principle so as to 
recede from particular and qualified facts to the moie general and 
abstract conditions, wc land ourselves, not in the notion of an 
active, intelligent creator of the system of things, hut in the notion 
of an all-coinpiehcnsive, indeterminate Nature^ devoid of will or 
intelligence. Our unconditioned is either a pure abstraction^ or else 
tiic impossible notion of a completed sj^stem of conditions. In 
f filler case the result is atheism, and this result is necessary if the 
demonstrative method, the method of understanding, is regarded as 
the only possible means of knowledge. Jloreover, the same method 
incvitafdy lands in fatalism. For, if the action of the human will 
is to be made intelligible to understanding, it must bo thought ns 
a conditioned plicnomcnon, having its sufficient ground in preceding 
Circumstances, and, in ultimate abstraction, as the outflow from 
nature which is the sum of conditions. But this is the fatalist 
conception, and my philosoph}' which accejits the law of reason and 
consequent as the essence of understanding is fatalistic. Tims for 
the scientific understanding tlierc can be no God and no libcitj". 
It is impossible that there should he a God, for if so ho would of 
ncccssit}* bo finite. But a finite God, a God that is 7i.7Wton, is no 
God. It is itniiossiblc that there should he liberty, for if so the 
mechanical onler of phenomena, by means of which they arc com- 
prchonstblc, would be disturbed, and we should have an unintelli- 
gible world, coupled with the requirement that it shall be 
understood. 

Cogfiilion, then, in the strict sense, occupies tlie middle place 
Ixtwocn sense perception, which is belief in matters of sense, and 
iea«-on, which is belief in supersensuous fact. (Jacobi wavered 
much in his terminology, especially with respect to the word 
reason ; but even at tliis stage of his tliiuking the distinctions just 
named are sufiicientl}' apparent.) Such a view, and especially the 
fumliimental poculiarity that the categories of the understanding 
are to be regarded ns mere forms of the conditioned, from their very 
nature limited and relative, prc‘?entcd a certain analog}* to the 
»:ritical philosophy, and aci^orthngly, in tlie second iieriod of Jacobi’s 
^pev’Ulalive development, lie is driven to a comparison of his doc- 
trims with those of Kant. 

» ••• • 1 . « «»• . « . . 


form of procedure of understanding, yields no conclusion as rcganls 
the being of a God. But when we regard the whole system of real 
things, we are compelled to infer a real cause, which, from the 
significance of the causal principle, is seen to be of necessity an 
active intelligent ^vill, a God who foresees events. This ajiprehen- 
sion of God is faith, reason, or feeling, as Jacobi, following Fnes, 
is willing to call it. 

Not even in his latest work of importance ( Von dpi gottUchen 
JDhigcn)^ wdxicli is specifically on leligion, docs Jacobi manage to 
make clear the step, which he has himself characterized as the salio 
viorlalc of tlie liuuiau intellect, from the finite to the infinite ; still 
less the further difficulty as to the possibility of holding that the 
God who for cognition is the unknown God must ho liold to 
possess providence, personality, life. He acknowledges that this is 
anthropomorphic, bitterly assails Schelling for identifying divine and 
human reason, hut leaves the problem standing. The truth is that 
what Jacobi called feeling, and regarded as immediate knowledge, 
is not a simple act of mind, capable of yielding simple results, hut 
the vejy essence of complex thinking. AVe cannot separate know'- 
ledge of tilings from apprehension of them in^ the way lie has 
adopted. Nor can the human icason rest satisfied with a sj^stem 
devoid of inner coherence and harmony, 

TIic best introductions to Jacobfs philosophy ai^c the picface to the second voK 
of the nnd Appendix 7 to the Letters on Spinoza's Theory, Tlieic arc two 

monojuaplis of sonic extent upon him Kuhn, Jacobi und die PhUosophie seiner 
Zeiif 18M; and Zirngichl, J^. //. Jacobi's Leheiu Dichteiu and l>enk(n, 1667. See 
al:»o P, JT Jaeobfs Auserlesener JSrieficech^ef, 2d ed., hy Ilolh, 2 vols., 1825-27 ; 
and GUdcmclstoi's edition of llamann's Schri/ten^ vol. v. (R. AD.) 

JACOBI, Karl Gustav Jacob (1804-1851), one of the 
great mathematicians of the present century, was born at 
j Potsdam, of Jewish parentage, December 10, 1804. He 
j studied at Berlin university, where he obtained the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1825, his thesis being an 
analytical discussion of the theory of fractions. In 1827 
he became- “extraordinary” and in 1829 “ordinary” 
professor of mathematics at Konigsberg ; and this chair he 
1 filled till 1842, when he visited Italy for a few months to 
I recruit his health. On his return he removed to Berlin, 
where he lived as a royal pensioner till his death, February 
18, 1851. His investigations in elliptic functions, the 
theory of which he established upon quite a new basis, and 
more particularly his development of the Theta-function, 
as given in his great treatise Fundamenta Nova Theorisa 
Functionum Flli 2 dicaruvi (Konigsberg, 1829), and in later 
papers in Crelle’s Journal, constitute his grandest analytical 
discoveries. Second in importance only to these are his 
researches in differential equations, notably the theory of 
the last multiplier, which is fully ti^eated in his Vorhsungen 
iiher Bynamilc, edited by Clcbsch (Berlin, 1866). It 
was in analytical development that Jacobi’s peculiar power 
mainly lay, and ho made many important contributions of 
this kind to other departments of mathematics, as a glance 
at the long list of papers that were published by him in 
Crellds Jotirnal from 1826 onwards will sufficiently indi- 
cate. Thus he was one of the early foundera of the theory 
of determinants ; in particular, lie invented the functional 
determinant formed of the n" differential coefficients of n 
given functions of n independent variables, which now 
bears his name (Jacobian), and which has played an im- 
portant part in many analytical investigations. Valuable 
also arc his papers on Abelian transcendents, and his 
investigations in the theory of number.*?, in which latter 
department he mainly supplements the labours of Gauss, 
with whom as with the other great Continental mathe- 
maticians of the day, Legendre, Bc.ssel, Abel, (fee., he was 
on terms of the closest intimacy. The planetary theory 
and other particular dynamical problems likewise occupied 
lus attention from time to time. Ho left a vast store of 
manuscript, portions of which have been jjublishcd at 
intervals in Crcllds Journal. See I:sFi3»iTESl5t.VL C.VL- 

Cl'LU.S. 

JACOBITJ2 CHLTIiCH, an ecclesiastical organization 
thinly spread over Syria, ilcsopotamio, and Babylonia, 

I having for itsdistinctivc doctrinal piinciple theMonophysite 
I the-iis with regard to the person of Christ ; it consequently 
accepts the dccre*-*s of the second (“Bobber”) synod cf 
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Ephcfu-s nnd rejccN iIio-;c of tlic council of Clmlcedon. It 
some minor pccuHnritics in iwints of dclnil,— for 
iXiimpIo, n« to the pn-purntiun of the communion clctncnt-«, 
the mode of mailing the sitm of the crovs and the method 
of electing patriarchs otid hi'-hop's. Itj, head i-» called the 
jiatriarch of Antioch, who has lii? re-idence, ho\\c\cr, for 
the most part nl niarbcKir ; Mcnnd to him is the 
“ tnaphrinn ” (i r., ferlilircr who has n kind of jirimacy 
o\cr the eastern sjetion of the church. No neenmte 
statistics ns to the numerical s-lrongth of the Jacobite 
Church exist ; its JumiWri' may probnhlv he safely jdaced 
t.nriderably under 250, UOO. l‘\ir u cousidcmble time a 
Konnu Catholic patnirch of the Jacobites has n'sided at 
Alcpjio, and lately ih** Jacobites tJ I)iini:isiiis have accepted 
C.it1inlici*m. Ihc Jacobite C'hnrclt «>nts ita origin, ns its 
name, to Jncohn-', sapjijiDtd IJirnd'ens and tometimes 
Zanr-ih)*, u native of Tclli, nho hec.imc a monk at 
Ctijeiantinople, nnd afterwards nceixing cplsco[ul con* 
‘CCMiion (5 II oT \,v.) tlicnccfonvartl the rc'-f 

i*f life (nijirly A»rty jtMr.’) to Jaboiir*' thntitph 

'>ut A*U Mnu»r, Syrio^ f’-i^yp!, the Mctlitcrrancai 
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l>eh-*tlf <»f t!*e Monnj>hy’‘5tc eiu*se, 8uch vorc 
hin tnerj^y nnd that he i< t lid lo h'ivc consecrated in 
the cu«r?o of hts tritvcN no few^r (Irm two patriarchs 
ttvenly-* rveti bidin{is., nnd fully 100,t^f>0 pric'-ts and 
The cpitlnt Jacohitc h j'ninctiiiu*^ applied 
\\ith ftrict p^>|»tioty to the Coptic, AlA^-Mnian, and 
Armenian Chtirches uNn arc 3lunni>h}>ite, and owe 
much to (h(i indue ihv of Itarada^us 
JACOUS, Cin:!*'Ti \s rnn nr.n'ii \Vii.inxM(irCt-lSI7), 
a flcrnnn relndar attd autlmr, wa- tvm at (I'olhn, Ooloher 
is f7dr AfU'r Mud} mi; pfntolovry and theology nl Jeim 
and n<iiiin^*'n, li-' in 17S'> b-'p-jme ti iclier in the j:yinna''iuin 
of hi*^ native town, and in IHOJ wa-. nppointvd to an <»nico 
in (he puMir libraty. In I-^'OT he became cla^'Mcnl teacher 
in the hvtuin of Munirh, hat ho in:aiu returned lo (iothn 
in ISIO t<» take ilirv charj;e of the library and the numis- 
matic cabinet, Krom ISHl to he wn*?Mtpcrintendcnl 
of the art coUccliom. of the town. He ditd at Golhn, 
March 30. I S IT. 

t* tdithi,; ti ltr,;» iitiinb’r M the I* known Greek 
rnd mitlio;*. wak i» \c!ttnintou«' tr.uointor miuI al^o ft mic- 

r/* fid writ' r hi <lt latttto at « of p iirml hn nitiire. td his 

« latori d ld>imr« the is tin* ulition of the j-fa'/io- 

/i-r/rt ja Vi#b., lb* nho jiidtlidnsl tniiishtioni 

from Ik'" Antiint«»;,jy iiiht‘r the title yVifi;*'", U tob., 160a. 

Hi« l**ori, ln**p»lie thniU};li 
mnny olition-i Hii ini's* * n in* ons < ^ i mi rla'-’.ied were 

liidihdicd colhcliiMy a! \.irh»ns p*ri*H|s nmhr the title JVr;;nV//^^' 
ycKrift^n, and fttiiteiti: in nH l'> S \*»liitne^. ^ Atiion;* his other 
writin^H inty !>•* no'nti'mid .SWin‘i7'^*i /*^r <hV JttfjnHi, a 
1SI2-II; an>l 7 

%TACOTOT, Jo^npji (i770-‘18i0), a French educationist, 
and author of the inethud of I*hnaiicipation intcIIcctuoHc/' 
was born at Dijon, March •!, J770. He was educated at 
the univerrfity of Dijon, where in his nineteenth year he 
was cho~on professor of Latin, after which he htudied law, 
became advocate, nnd at the same time devoted a large 
amount of his nttention to nmtlicinatics. In 1 738 he 
organised a fedenition of the youth of Dijon for the defence 
of the principles of the llcvoliition ; and in 1792, with the 
ratik of captain, he set out to take part in the campaign 
of Belgium, where he conducted himself with bravery nnd 
disjunction. After for some time idling the oilicc of 
secretary of the “ commission d'organisation du mouvement 
des nriniSes,” he in 1794 became deputy of the director of 
the rolytcchnic school, and on the institution of the central 
schools at Dijon he was appointed to the chair of the 
“ method of sciences,*’ where he made Ids first experiments 
in that mode of tuition which he aftci wards developed more 
fully. On the central schools being replaced by other 
educational institutions, Jacotot occupied successively the 


chairs of mathematics and of Eoman law until the overthrow 
of the empire. In 1815 ho was elected a representative to 
he chamber of deputies; but after the second restoration 
10 found It necessary to quit his native land, and. havinc 
taken uj) Ins residence at Brussels, lie was in 1818 
j nominated by the Government teacher of the French 
; jangimgc at the university of Louvain, where ho perfected 
into a sybtem the educational principles which he had 
j already practised with success in France. His method was 
I not only ado 2 )tcd in .^several institutions in Belgium, but also 
jmet with fome approval in France, England, Germany, 

, ami Ilii'-Ma. An .account of it will he found in the article 
LniTtMTiox, vol. vii. pp. 077—78. After the revolution of 
I lodO Jneotot returned to France, and Lo died at Paris, July 
' 30, 1840. ’ ^ 

His s}<,ti>tii WHS (Irsciilml by him in Ensctgnemciil tinirersd, 
L'vm' innlenifUf, U\t\Mii .niul Dijon, 1623— wliich has passed 
j tmon;*h M'Vi>ral ('(htions— ninl m Minous other works; and he also 
, mUoiatitl Ills MOWS in the JourAal rfr V Anancijiaiion wtcUectucUc 
' 1 «r »i (oinph'ic list of Ins works nnd fuller details regaling liis 
. cutt'r, JacoM, by Aclnlle Guillnrd, runs, 18G0. 

j tlACQUABD, JosKPi! Maiub (1752-1834), inventor of 
; the Jacquard hilk>weaving loom, w’as born of humble 
parents at LyoiiM, July 7, 1752. The earlier part of his 
life is involved in considerable oKsciuity, though it is said 
that his incchanic«al talent was inamfest fioin an early age. 
Jticqmml iimiriLd in 1777, aud at the death of his father 
‘ fell licir to two looms and a small sum of money. These, 
however, like Pali^ssy’s furniture, wcic sacrificed to the 
imoulivc pursuits of their owner, wdio was at last forced 
! to become a limc-buriicrat Bresse, wdiile his wife supported 
, herself at Lyons by plaiting stiaw. In 1793 Jacquard 
; took ]mrt in the unsuccessful defence of Lyons against the 
troops of the convention ; but aftenvards served in their 
' ranks on the lUiono and Loire. After seeing some active 
, f crvicc, in which his young son w‘as shot down at his side, 

^ Jacquard again returned to Lyons, where ho succeeded in 
^ finding work. IIo still laboured at his machines, and m 
; 1801 a medal was awarded him for mi invention which 
j he exhibited in the industrial exhibition at Faiis, w*hcrcby 
j one workman per loom was superseded in the weaving ut 
‘ figured bilks. Jacquard was summoned to Paris, and after 
! interviews with Na])olcon and Cainot was attached to the 
j Conservatoire des Arts ct MiStiers. A loom of Vaucanson’s, 

; dei) 0 «!itcd there, suggested vaiioiis improvements in his owm, 
i which ho gradually pctfcclcd to its final state. In 1804 
; ho returned to Lyons, and although his invention was 
fiercely oiqioscd by the silk w’cavers, whom it threatened 
to deprive of a livelihood, its advantages were too great 
lo buficr resistance. Many years before his death, w'hidi 
occurred at Oullins, a lallagc near Lyons, on August 7„ 
1634, the inventor had the satisfaction of seeing his loom» 
in almost iinr.erhal use, and, as a consequence, the pro- 
sperity of his native city rapidly advancing. Jacquard 
was rowAidcd with a pension of £60, a royalty of £2 
upon each loom erected^ aud the cross of the legion of 
honour. Ilis statue w’as erected in Lyons in 1840. 

See Lamnitinc*s Jacquard, niul the aiticle Weaving. 

JADE, a name popularly applied to several distinct- 
ornamental stones, but restricted scientifically to a definite 
minoral species known as nepliHie. Tlie term nephrite 
from the kidne}^ refers to the reputed value of the 

mineral in renal diseases, whence it was formerly known 
as Lapiz nephriiicxts. Probably the wwd^G^e is a 
tion of the Spanish liijada, since this mineral is one of the 
stones w*hich w-ero known to tho Spanish conquerors or 
jMexico and Peru under the name of piedra de k^ada^ or 
stone of the loins” — a name wdiich first appears in the 
writings of Monardes, in 1565, piedra de la yjada. So 
numerous have been the names applied to this mineral in 
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various parts of the world, and at different times, that 
Professor Fischer has collected nearly one hundred and 
fiftj- synonj-ms of jade. 

True jade, or nephrite, is a native silicate of calcium and 
magnesium, which may be regarded as a compact or 
crypto-crystalline varietj* of hornblende, and may be 
referred either to actinolite or to tremolite, according as 
its colour tends to green or to white. It never exhibits 
crystalline form or distinct cleavage; but, according to 
recent observers who have visited the old quarries in 
Turkestan, and have seen the mineral in situ, traces of 
cleavage may occasionally be observed ; usually, however, 
the substance breaks with a splintery fracture. The 
specific grarity of jade varies from 2-91 to 3-06, and offers 
one of riie readiest means of distinguishing between this 
mineral and others with which it is likely to be confounded, 
ifost specimens of jide are scratched by flint or quartz, 
their hardness being abnit 6 '5 ; but, while the hardness is 
not excessive, the mineral is remarkable for its toughness. 
It is notable that Hermann von Schlagintweit, who 
inspected the quarries in the Kara-kash valley, found that 
the hardness of the stone when freshly broken was con- 
siderably less than that assumed by it after a short ex- 
posure. The colour of jade is subject to great diversity, 
— some varieties presenting .almost every shade of green, 
while others are yellowish, grey, or even white. 

So far as is at^ present known, no true jade has ever been 
detected in situ in Furope. A loose block has been found 
at Schwemsal near Leipsic, and the mineral is said to occur 
in the drift at Potsdam near Berlin, Corsica and Turkey 
have also been recorded as jade localities, but probably on 
insufficient grounds. 

It is bj' the Chinese that jade has always been most 
highly prized, and, notwithstanding its intractability most 
elaborately carved. To the Chinese it is known under the 
name of i/u or iju-cJd (yu-stone). Much of the Chinese 
jade was formerly obtained from quarries in the Kuen-lun 
mountains, on the sides of the Kara-kash valley, in 
Turkestan. These ancient workings were visited and 
described a few years ago by H. v. Schlagintweit, by Dr 
.-tolicka, and by Dr Cayley. The mineral is found in 
nests and veins running through schistose and gneissose 
rocks. It IS probable that jade occurs throughout the 
Ivuen-liui range, and that a rich site exists to the south of 
Khotan. The Khotan jade has been known to the Chinese 
tor upwards of two thousand years. In Turkestan the 
jade IS known as yashm or yesJim, a word which appears in 
Arabic ns yeshh and is said to be cognate with laowts or 
jasper. Indeed, by early mineralogists the jade was often 
described as Jas^is viridis. Fine bouldere of dark green 
ja e have been found by M. Alibert in the neighbourhood 

Batougol in Siberia. Kew 
famous localities for jade, and 
he stone is highly prized by tbe natives, who work it with 

oSe t V?; axe-heads/and various oTher 

SiSt mentioned the 

Bv the ^laoriSilit ornament termed hei tiJd. 

fnri !i 13 known as;)wia;«ji or “grpen-stone ” 

and the occurrence of this ^ ° ®’- 

of the south island has led to tbe ^ nrestern coast 

or “the i)hce of Hio ,r«r ® '«>aln punarau, 

distric rS^L ' e™,"?-stone,” being applied to this 

of tlB simllor Pacific SanS.' In MMMuenM 

or ..aSL'nr” «IogWs as 

flints 
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3*18, and differing from ordinary nephrite in the propor- 
tion of lime and magnesia which it contains. If this 
oceanic jade be recognized as a distinct variety, the 
ordinary nephrite may be distinguished as “ oriental jade.” 

Although it was from America that the original jade, 
or “ spleen-stone,” was introduced into Europe, it is curious 
that few, if any, American localities for this mineral are 
recorded in modern works on mineralogy. Dr Dawson 
has, however, noted its occurrence in British Columbia. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest of America, amulets 
in jade or in some jade-like mineral were highly venerated 
throughout Mexico, Central America, and Peru. It has 
been supposed by Mr E. G. Squier that jade was one of 
the green stones so greatlj’ prized by tbe ancient Mexicans 
under the name of chalchiJuiiil. The Amazon stone,” 
which has sometimes been reg.arded as jade, is a green 
variety of microcline-felspar ; while the “Bowenite” from 
Smithfleld in Hhode Island, which was at one time sup- 
posed to be nephrite, is found to be a variety of serpentine 
of unusual hardness. Serpentine is also used as a substi- 
tute for jade in some of the common objects imported from 
China. 

"While true jade has not hitherto been found in situ in 
Europe, it is a very suggestive fact that neolithic celts and 
scrapers have been found among the relics of several of the 
ancient pile-dwellings in the lakes of Switzerland. The 
principal localities have been the stations of Liischerz and 
Sclmflis on the Lake of Bienne (Biel), Meilen on the Lake 
of Zurich, and Eobenhausen on the Lake of Pfaffikon. Yet 
no jade has been discovered among the rocks of the Swiss 
Alps ; neither have any chippings been found which might 
lead us to suspect that the stone was worked in Switzer- 
land. _ As it seems beyond doubt that the jade must be 
a forei^ material, it becomes an interesting question to 
determine whether such objects were obtained by barter 
or had been brought by the ancestors of the old lake- 
dwellers from their primitive abode in the East, and pre- 
served generation after generation during their migration 
westwards. It should be mentioned that jade celts have 
been found by Dr Schliemann among the relics of the 
oldest of the cities at Hissarlik. A jade celt engraved 
witii a Gnostic formula m Greek characters is preserved in 
the CTinsty collection; and among the Assyrian and 
Ba^lonian seal-cyHuders in the British museum there is 
said to be one S2)ecimen of jade. 

It was shown by M. Damour, in 1863, that much of the 
so-called jade is altogether different from nephrite and 
must be separated as a distinct species, for which he 
suggested the name of “jadeite.” kdeite is a silicate of 
almmnium and sodium, and therefore diffeis widely from 
chemical _ composition. Mineralogically its 
lektions he rather with epidote than with hornblLde. 

the mlcr brighter than that of nephrite, and 

the paler-tinted kinds often contain veins of a bright-are'-n 

ditZr ? '^epbvite, butlts mosJ 

distinctive characteristic is its high specific <»ravitv * this 

even in oceanic jade, never exceeds 3T8. ^ ^ 
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eilhor or j^cleitc. Fn>m a« 3 !)%pcs published hy Von | 
Hoeb'-t'-ttcr. till; ff'rinrr i> a bydnit<;d silicate of tvlununium * 
and maai.c-'iuni. wbilo tbu litter h a cilicatc of aluminium, 
calciuiiC and iron ^ ^ 

It v;ms jK>intcd out by Daiuour, in ISG"?, that certain . 
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river within the province are the Gnadianatnenor on the left 
and the Guadalimar on the right. Situated immediately 
between the Morena end Nevada diains, Jaen is largely 
overrun by lofty spurs from both those systems, the mc^t 
prominent being the Loma de Chiclana and the Loma de 
Ubeda in connexion with the former, and the Sierras de 
Cozorln, de Stgura, and del Pozo, nith the more isolated 
Sierra Magini and Jlonte Jabalcuz in connexion with the 
latter. Ki> in the other provinces presenting similar 
jdjvcical condition®, there are great inequalities of climate, 
th.it of tlic valleys being warm and admitting of olive and 
tine culture, while the bleak wind-swept uplands are only 
available as sheep walks. The mineral wealth of Jaen, 
which has been known from the time of the Eomans, is 
great, and the mining industiy (Linares) is the most 
imjMrtant in the province. Agriculture is in a very 
backwanl state, the grain produced being insufScient for 
local demands. The total population in 1677 was 422,972. 
There arc twenty-four towns with a population exceeding 
fiOOO, — the mO't important being, besides Jacn the capital, 
A leak! la Heal, Andiijar, Baeza, Bailen, Linares, Martos, 

UbeJa. . . 

JAf .V, the capital of the above prorince. is picturesquely 
slruit'.d G7 miles north of Granada and 120 miles east of 
.Sculie, on the Jnen fan affluent of the Guadalquivir), at 
the Imsc and on the slopes of an acclivity surmounted by 
an ancient Moorish citadel with which the walls of the city 
arc coiintcted. It*? elevation above the sea-level is about 
mo feet. TliC street.', rising above one anotlier on the 
hill-'ide, are narrow and irregiilarlj* built; but there is 
a fitio olamoda commanding magnificent views of the 
.'urroundinff country. The j.rincijul jmblic building is the 
c.itlic'lral. built in the ICtb century, in the Gneco-Roman 
stvle, on the site of an old IMoorish mosque destroyed in 
In it is nrc'crved the rt-lic called “El Santo Rostro 
or-'Li Santa raz/’ “the Holy Face,” said to have been 
' inspn:"'’'! bv the Saviour on thebandkerebief of ..t \ eromca. 

' Rc=idts’tbe cathedral, there are twelve parish churches and 
fourteen relimous houses ; the city also possesses hospitals, 
' barrack'-, a theatre, an “ instituto,"' a library, and a musemu 
; of mintina and sculpture. The mann_factnres of Jaeu are 
' iiniinnorta^it The population in ISh was 24, oJ-.^ 

I Th'-^Mcntificatton of Jamritli the Roman which hM 

so-l rin.^ W P°ZU^l 

j/rio l of Amb domination 



to an < nd onlj in 1240 nv rcm^na«u xx,., ..... 

Ot Ji* n'Tn’rsi-l^ InTria tbctoivn suffered severely from an earth- 
quakv. 

' JAFFNA, or jArrK.vr.VT.or, a town of pylon, situated 
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aeSrding to tile census of ISH ; and, besides the 
' Sul adSSdstmtive buildings of a dL'trict-to^, it h^a 
1 ti fiiiiiAiod in 187^) and a public library. The 
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! f ,elf Peveml of the church buildings date from the 
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the place. As earlv as 1544 the missionaries under Francis Xavier 
had made converts'in this part of Ceylon, and after tlm commest 
the Portuguese maintained their proselytizing zeal. They aaia 
Jesuit college and a Franciscan and a Dominican monastery. Ihe 
Dutch drove out the Portuguese in 1658. The Church of lingland 
Missionary Society began its ivork in Jaffna in 1818, and the Ameri- 
can ilissionary Society in 1822. 

JAGaDHRI, a municipal town in Ambdld distnct, 
Punjab, India, is situated in 30° 10' If. lat. and 77^ 
20' 45" E. long., a little west of the river Jumna, 37 
miles south-east of AmbdU city, and 3 miles north of the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway. Before the Sikh 
invasions, Jagddhri was a mere village ; but R4i Sinh of 
3iiria, the Sikh conqueror, encouraged the commercial and 
nanufacturing classes to settle on the spot, so that a con- 
siderable trade rapidly sprang up. Destroyed by^Nddir 
Sbdh during one of his incursions, but rebuilt in 1783 by 
Rdi Sinh, it passed to the British in 1829 together with 
the territory of w'hich it was the capital. Jagddhri has 
imports of copper and iron, considerable manufacture of 
metal work, and exports of vessels and tools. It contains 
a ialmli, police-office, and rest-house. The population in 
1868 was 11,676, comprising 9220 Hindus, 2319 Maho- 
metans, and 137 Sikhs. 

JAGUAR {Fdh onca). This powerful and ferocious 
animal is the largest of the species of Felidsi found upon 
the American continent. It ranges from Texas through 
Central and South America into Patagonia. In the 
countries which bound its northern limit it is not fre- 
quently met with, but in South America it is still quite 
common, and Azara states that when the Spaniards first 
settled the district between Monte Video and »Santa Fd 



as many as two thousand were killed yearly. The jagua 
IS usually found singly, or sometimes in pairs, and prey 
upon such quadrupeds as the horse, tapir, capybara, dogs 
or cattle, and its strength is so great that it has bee; 
known to swim with a horse it had killed across a wid 
liver, and then to carry its prey into the woods. I 
rarely slays at a time more than is requisite to satisf 
Its hunger, and leaves the unconsumed portions for th 
benefit of any stray prowler wlio may find them. It 
manner of killing its victim is, after springing upon it, t 
.^tnke it to the earth by a blow of its powerful paw. Th 
jaguar often feeds upon turtles, sometimes followin'^ th 
reptile-? into the water to effect a capture ; having secure 
one and turned it over on its back, it inserts a pai 
not ween the iholl? and drags out the body of the turtle b 


means of its sharp claws. Occasionally, after havii',. 
tasted human flesh, the jaguar becomes a confirmed mai 
eater. The cry of this great cat, which is heard at nigl' 
and most frequently during the pairing season, is deep an-' 
hoar.se in tone, and consists of the sound ;3M, oft>' 
repeated. The female brings forth from ttvo to four cu,' 
towards the close of the year ; they are able to folk- 
their mother in about fifteen days after birth. The cole , 
of the jaguar varies greatly among individuals, rangi • 
from white to black, the rosette markings in the extrer 
being but faintly visible. The general or typical colorat 
is a rich tan upon the head, neck, body, outside of lc‘- 
and tail near the root. The upper part of the head r, 
sides of the face are thickly marked with small bl.'^^ 
spots, and the rest of body is covered w’ith rosetT^!!f*\ 
formed of black spots, with a black spot in the centre, 
and ranged lengtWise along the body in five to seven 
rows on each side. These black rings "are heaviest along 
the back. The lips, throat, breast, and belly, the inside 
of the legs, and the lower sides of tail are pure 
white, marked with irregular spots of black, those on the 
breast being long bars, and on the belly and inside of legs 
large blotches. The tail has large black spots near, the 
root, some with light centres, and from about midway of 
its length to the tip it is ringed with black. The ears are 
black behind, with a large buff spot near the tip. The 
nose and upper lip are light rufous brown. The size 
varies, the total length of a very large siiecimen measuring 
6 feet 9 inches ; the average length, however, is about 4 
feet from the nose to root of tail In form the jaguar is 
thick-set \ it does not stand high upon its legs; and in com- 
parison w'ith the leopard it is heavily built. But its move- 
ments are very rapid, and it is fully as agile as its more 
graceful relative. The skull resembles that of the lion and 
tiger, but is much broader in proportion to its length. 
The forehead is concave, and the nasal region broad. Tlie 
frontal processes of the maxillary are rounded, in contra- 
distinction to the truncated form of the tiger and the 
pointed one of the lion, and do not extend as far back a.s 
the fronto-nasal articulation. On the inner edge of the 
orbit is a well-developed tubercule. The canines are long 
and stout, the molar series well developed. The second 
sillon on the outer side of the crown of the canines is 
rudimentary, sometimes absent 

JAHAhAbAD, a town in Gayd district, Bengal, 
'Situated on the Patnd road, 23° 13' 10" N. lat, 85° 2' 10" 

E. long. Population (1872) 21,022— namely, 12,413 
Hindus and 8609 Mahometans. It was at one period a 
flourishing trading town, and in 1760 it formed one of the 
eight branches of the company’s central factory at Patnd. 
Since the introduction of Manchester goods, the trade of 
the town in cotton cloth has almost entirely ceased ; but 
large numbers of the Juldha or weaver caste live in the 
neighbourhood. 

JAHN, JoHAXK (1 1 50—1816), a distinguished Orientalist 
and Biblical critic of the Boman Catholic Church, was 
born at Tasswitz, Moravia, on June 18, 1750. After 
completing his school education at Znaim he studied philo- 
sophy at Olmiitz, and in 1772 began his theological studies 
at the Presmonstratensian convent of Bruck in the neigh- 
bourhood of Znaim. Having been ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1776, he for a short time held a cure of souls at 
Mislitz, but was soon recalled to Bruck to become professor 
of Oriental languages and Biblical hermeneutics there. On 
the suppression of the convent by Joseph II. in 1784, 
John was removed to a chair at Olmiitz corresponding to 
that which he had previously held, and in 1789 he was 
^nsferred to Vienna as professor of Oriental languages. 
Biblical arclueology, and dogmatics. In 1 792 he published 
his Einhihivg ins AUe Testament (2 vols.), which almost 
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immediately began to cause bim trouble ; a certain Cardinal * 
lligazzi laid a complaint against bim before the emperor 
because in bis preface be bad confessed himself to have in 
some points departed from the views of bis learned prede- 
cessors and adopted opinions of Ins own, while in the work 
itself be declared Job, Jonah, Tobit, and Judith to be 
didactic poems. To these charges was added a third, that 
in bis New Testament lectures be had stated the cases of 
demoniacal possession there mentioned to be cases of 
natural disease. On the matter being referred to an. 
ecclesiastical commission, it was reported that the ^'ie^YS . 
themselves were not necessarily heretical, but that Jahn i 
had shown undue rashness in giving out, as his own, ’ 
opinions which teachers of theology ought not to mention 
otherudsc than as foreign ; in accordance with this it was 
decided that he ought to modify his expressions in future 
editions of his work and in his subsequent lecturing. 
Although he appears honestly to have accepted this judg- 
ment, the hostility of those who were opposed to his teach- 
ing did not cease until at last (180G) he was compelled to 
accept n canonry at Vienna, which involved the resignation 
of his chair. • This step had been preceded by the condem- 
nation of his Intiodudio in libros saoos } dens Fdderis 
in covijiendium redade, published in 1804r, and also of his 
Arclixolojia Bihlica in compendium redacta (1805). The 
only work of importance, outside the region of mere philo- 
logy, afterwards published by him, was the Enchiridion 
Hcrnienexiticos: (1812), He died August IG, 1816. Jahns 
place ill the history of the modern science of Biblical 
- • criticism is undoubtedly an honourable one, and also of 
some importance, especially when his ecclesiastical environ- 
ment is taken into account. If he cannot be said to have 
been either very original or very profound, he has at least 
the merit of being laborious, candid, and clear-sighted 
within his range of vision ; one of his books, the Archico- 
lophi, is not even yet cutirely superseded. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he published Hchrai$clit 
Sth'achlchrc fur Anffin^cr/17^2] AramaisrJiC <yL Cnajaituc/ic 
S>/ri^dic Snrachlchrc fur Anfangerj 1703; Arahischc Spraciilcnr€f 
1796; Ekmntaihndi dcr JMr. Sprachc, 1709; ataUaisclicahrcs^ 
to,nathic, ISOO; ArahUche CJirest<mnthic, 1802; Lexnon AiaU^^ 
Lntimon Chres^omathitc accommodatvmg 1802; an cdi^on ol tile 
Hebrew Bible, 1806 ; GramiuaUca lingiitc Uchraiac, 1809 ; a cntical 
commentary on the Messianic passages of the Old lestomcnt 
( Voficinia pirophdarvm dc Jesv Mesda), 1815. ^ In 18-1 a collection 
of Kaclitrdijc appeared, containing siv di'^sertations on Biblical sn > 
jects The English translation of the Aulimdogia by 
has pa'^sedthiongb several editions Sec A. G Holfmann s article 
in Erscli and Gruber^s Encyclopadie* 

JAHX, Otto (1813-18G9), eminent alike as an arcbmo- 
logist, philologist, and art critic, was bom June 16, 1S13> 
an Kiel, where he began under Nitzsch the philological and 
archiEological education wdiich he continued at Leipsic 
under Hermann and at Berlin- under Bachmann and 
Gerhard. After the completion of his universit}' studies 
he travelled for three yeari> (1836-39) in France and Italy ; 
having “habilitated” in 1839 at Kiel, he in 1842 became 
professor-extraordinary of archaeology and philologj’' at 
Greifswald, where in 1845 he was promoted to the rank of 
ordinarius. In 1847 he accepted the chair of archaeology 
at Leipsic, but for having taken part in the political mov^ 
ments of 1848-49 he was deprived in 1851. He continued 
to remain in private life until in 1855 he was appointed 
ordinary professor of the science of antiquity, and^director 
i)f the academical art museum at Bonn. In 1867 he was 
called to succeed Gerhard at Berlin ; but after a lingering 
illness he died at Gottingen, September 9, 1869. 

The following list of his works is ngt to be regarikd as exhaustive, 
1. Archteological- TdepUs v.- TroUos, 1841; .-O'® 

PiilynnoL 1841 ; Spedmen epigraphteum tn 'iMinonam Kdlo 
1842- lintheiis «. die Manaden, 1842; Pans «. Omoiie, 1845, 
mhellmisdiiKunst, 1846; Peilho, 

1847; Ueber einigs' Darstcllungcii dcs Paris-l/rl/teils, 184 , 


Ftcoioiusche C(sta, 1852; Bcsdtrcibvug dcr Pascnsammlung des 
KGmgs Lvdtcigt 1854; Die Wandgemaldc des Colvmbariwns %n der 
Villa Pamjilu 1857; Pausonisc dcscripUo ards Athenxends, 1860; 
Daistdlnngca gncchischct Didder avf Vascnhildan, 1861; Ucha 
bcmallc Vasen mil Goldsdimxid:, 1865; Ueher Darstdlimg^n des 
Jlandiccrks if, dcs ffanddsicikdixs, 1868. 2. Philological . Critical 
editions of Ferbius, 1843; Censoriiins, 1845; Floras, 1852; the 
Biuiiis, 1849, and Oratox*, 1851, of Cicero; Juvenal, 1851; the 
Pcriodix of Livy, 1803; the Psijdie el Cupid o of Apuleius; the 
i7/cc//a of Sophoclca, 3861; Longinus, 1867. 3. Biographical and 
iCsthctic : JJeher Mendelssohn's Paxflits, 1842; Biographic Mozart' 
a w ork of extraordinary laboui and loring care, 3 856-1860 ; Lvdxcig 
Uhlandy 1853; Gcsammdlc Avfsulzc uber Mxtsikt 1866; Bio- 
graphischc AvfsalzCy 1866 

JAINS, the most numerous and inlluential sect of 
heretics, or noncomformists to the Brahmanical system of 
Hinduism, In India, are found in every province of Upper 
Hindustan, in the cities along the Ganges, and in Calcutta. 
But they are more numerous to the west — in Mewar, 
Guzerat, and in the upper part of the Malabar coast — and 
are also scattered throughout the whole of the southern 
peninsula. They are mostly traders, and live in the towns ; 
and the wealth of many of their community gives them a 
social importance greater than would result from their 
mere numbers. Of what their actual number may be it 
is unfortunately impossible to form any exact estimate, as 
ill the census returns they are confounded with the 
Buddhists. Their magnificent series of temples and 
shrines on 3Iount Abu, one of tbe seven wonders of India, 
is perhaps the most striking outward sign of their wealth 
and importance. 

The Jains are the last direct representatives on the con- 
tinent of India of those schools of thought which grew out 
of the active philosophical speculation and earnest spirit 
of religious inquiry so rife in the valley of the Ganges 
during^he 5 th and 6th centuries before the Christian era. 
For immy centuries Jainism was so overshadowed by that 
stupendous movement, born at the same time and in the 
same place, which we call Buddhism, that it remained 
almost unnoticed by the side of its powerful rival But 
when Buddhism, whose widely open doors had absorbed 
the mass of the community, became thereby cornyited from 
its pristine purity and gradually died away, the smaller 
school of the Jains, less diametrically opposed to the 
victorious orthodox creed of the Brahmans, survived, and 
in some degree took its place. r 

Jainism purports to be the system of belief 
by Vardhamana, better knoivn by Ins „ ^ 

tbe Jains, like tbe Buddhists, believe that tbe same system 
had previously been proclaimed through counties ages by 
enl^me of a succession of earlier teachers The Jams 
count twenty-four such prophets, whom they call Jmas, or 
'I’Trthankaras that is, conquerois or leaders of schools of 
thouX It'is from this word Jina that the modern name 
Ss meaning Mowers of the Jina, or of the Jmas, is 
Sved This legend of the twenty-four Jmas contain a 
cem of truth. Malw-vira was not an on^uator; he rwrelj 
farried on -with but slight changes, a system which ensted 
Sore fike, and which probably owes 

“ Vi^YxfT f^afiires to a teacher named Parswa, who ranJis 
succession of Jinus os Uio processor of 
soM, In tic Join dsondoy, 

ct^fSified in tL 

in order t. rc.osnir. 
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the statues of the different Jinas, otherwise identical, in 

the different Jain temples. , , t • 

Very little is at present known of the details of the Jam 
system of belief. But fresh light is being throvsm upou 
this question year by year, and some of their principal 
tenets are already beyond dispute. The Jains are divided 
into two great parties,— the Digamharas, or Sky-clad Ones, 
and the Swetambaras, or the White-robed Ones. The 
latter have only as yet been traced, and that doubtfully, 
as far back as the 6th century after Christ ; the former 
are almost certainly the same as the Nigaiithas, who aje 
referred to in numerous passages of the Buddhist Prdi 
Pitakas, and must therefore be at least as old as the 4th 
century B.C. In many of these passages the Nigaiithas are 
mentioned as contemporaneous with the Buddha ; and 
details enough are given concerning their leader Nigaiitha 
Nata-putta (that is, the Nigantha of the Jnati-ika clan) to 
enable us to identify him, without any doubt, as the same 
person as the Yardhamana ilatha-vlra of the Jain books. 
This remarkable confirmation, from the scriptures of a rival 
religion, of the Jain tradition seems conclusive as to the 
date of Matha-vira ; and, should any one still doubt the 
antiquity of the sect, it may be mentioned here that the 
Niganthas are referred to in one of Asoka’s edicts {Corpus 
Imcriptionum, Plate sx.). Unfortunately the account of 
the teachings of Nigantha Nata-putta given in the Buddhist 
scriptures are, like those of the Buddha’s teachings given 
in the Brahmanical literature, not only very meagre, but 
also very little to be depended upon. And the Jain scrip- 
tures themselves, though based on earlier traditions, are 
not older in their present form than the 6 th century of our 
era. The most distinctively sacred books are called the 
forty-five Agamas, consisting of eleven Angas, twelve 
Upangas, ten Pakinuakas, sis Chedas, four ilula-sutras, and 
two other books. Several of these are in process of trans- 
lation into English for the series of translations from the 
sacred books of the East now being published under the 
auspices of the university of Oxford. It was Devaddhi- 
ganin, who occupies among the Jains a position very 
similar to that occupied among the Buddhists by Buddho- 
ghosa, who at the date just mentioned collected the then 
existing traditions and teachings of the sect into these 
forty-five Agamas. It is most probable that, previous to 
his time, the sacred lore of the Jains was handed down by 
memory, and not by writing. This mode of transmitting a 
literature seems very unsafe according to modem European 
ideas. But when we call to mind the very great value of the 
lustorical results drawn from the Yedas and the Buddhist 
scriptures, both of which were for many centuries preserved 
for posterity by memory alone, we may confidently look for- 
ward to important additions to our knowledge when the 
Jain Agamas shall have been made accessible to European 
scholars. Like the Buddhist scriptures, the earlier Jain books 
are written in a dialect of their own, the so-called Jaina 
Prakrit; and it was not till between 1000 and 1100 a.d. 
that the Jains adopted Sanskrit as their literary language. 

The most distinguishing outward peculiarity of Maha-vira and of 
hi3 earli^t foiloTCr:* was tlieir practice of going nnite naked. 


Whence the term Digamham. Against this cristom Gautama, the 
Buddha especially warned his followers ; and it is referred to in 
the wdl-known Greek phrase Gymnosophist, used already by 

the .Niganthas. Even 
the e*.r]ie^t name Nigantha, which means “free from'tionds,” may 
not be without alli^ions to this curious belief in the sanctity 
nakedness, chough it also alluded to freedom from the bonds of 
transmi^tion. The statues of the Jinas in the Jain 

size, are still always quite 
n^cd ; but Jains themselves have abandoned the practice? the 
pigambaras being sky-clad at meal time only, and the Swetambaras 
being alv/ays completely clothedl And even aniongthe Digamharas 
It 13 only the recluses or J alts, men devoted to a relwous^fe who 


The supreme aim of the Jains as of the Buddliists is called 
2^1rvdna ; but the word conveys dilferent ideas in the two relirions. 
The Jains ajjpear to believe in the existence of a soul inside the 
human body, and in the transmigiation of souls ; and their Nirvana 
seems to consist in the delivery ol the soul fioni this tiansmigration. 
It differs fiom the moJcsJia ot the Hindus in that the Jains, not 
teaching the existence of a supicme being, do not Iio^ie for an 
absorption of the soul into the deity. This NinTina will follow 
on the belief in certain metapliysical theoiies, the nature of whidi 
still I'cmains unknown to scholars. But it is to be accompanied by 
the in-acticc of the four viitues— liberality, gentleness, piety, and 
remorse for failings — by goodness in thought, word, and deed, 
and by kindness to the niute creation and even to the forms of 
vegetable life. This last item in their belief, though common to 
the Jains and the Buddhists, has been carried out by the Jains to a 
more extieme lesiilt, and seems to be based on tlie uide extension 
of the doctrine of the soul. Tlicy regard all animals and plants 
as endowed with souls, and they consider it an act of ]>iety to put 
up and to maintain hospitals for sick animals, lliey believe also 
in the existence of numerous angels or demons, good and bad, 
among whom they include most of the deities of the Hindu 
pantheon ; and the later Jains do not scruple to render a kind of 
worship to these spirits. This practice is. however, not in 
accordance tvith the earlier and stricter Jainism ; and it is the 
negative side of their creed, their denial of the power of the gods, 
of the authority of the Ytdas, and of the sacredness of caste, which 
has been the most important part of their teaching. Practicall}*, 
no doubt, many of their laity adheie to some of the social caste 
distinctions of the Hindus ; and their authois quote the Vedas 
'with respect when passages from the Vedas can be used in sni»port 
of tlieir own views j but no distiuction of caste excludes from their 
religious orders, or prevents the attainment of thcii Nirvana and 
the Vedas, even when quoted, arc not regarded as conclusively 
authoritative. Professor Jacobi, who is the best authority ou the 
history of this sect, thus sums up the distinction between the 
ifaha-rira and the Buddha: “3Iaha-vira was rather of the 
ordinary class of religious men in India. He may be allowed a 
talent lor religious matters, but he possessed not the genius which 

Buddha undoubtedly had The Buddha's philosophy forms a 

I system based on a few fundamental ideas, whilst that of Maha-viia 
I scarcely forms a system, hut is merely a sum of opinions (pannat(is) 
\ on various subjects, no fundamental ideas being there to uphold 
j the mass of metaphysical matter. Besides this .... it is the 
etliical element that gives to the Buddhist 'vsTitings their superiority 
over those of the Jains, llaha-vira treated ethics as corollary ana 
subordinate to liis metaphysics, with which he w’as chiefly con- 
cerned,” 

Bbndrabuhn*s KaJpa Siitra, tlie recognized and popular manual 
of tbe Swetumbara Jain$, cilitcd m Uh English introdnetton 1 y Professor Jacobi 
Lcipslc, 1879; Hcmacandra's “Yoga Sastrani," edited by Windiscli, jn the 
sehri/i der deutfchen mory, Oes, for 1874; “Z\\ei Jaina Stotm,'* edited In the 
Indisdte Atudien, vol. xv, ; £in Tragnunt der BhagaKatl^ b> I^ftssor W’cber; J/c- 
moire% de TAcadimie de Berlin^ 186G; ICitayCiraliga SuitOf edited by Dr Wamn, 
With Dutch introduction, Amsterdam, 1879 ; Over dc godsdienttige en tcijsgeenge 
Begrippen der Jainas, by Dr Warren (his doctor-dissertation. Zt>o11c, 1875} ; Btu 
trage zur Grammatili des Jaina-prdlrii, hy Dr Edv^ard llUller, Berlin, 1876; 
Colebrookc's JSssays, rol. ii. Mr Bnigess has an exhnusthe account of the Jain 
Cave Temples (none older than the 7th centniy)m Fergusson and Burgeses 
Cave Temj.les in India, JLondon, 18S0, (T. W\ R. D.) 

JAINTIA HILLS. For administrative purposes the 
Jaintia Hills are regarded as a subdivjsiou of the Khisi and 
JAintia HUls district, in the province of Assam. They 
cover an area of about 2000 stjuare miles, and are bounded 
N. by the district of Nowgong, E. by Cachar, S. by Sylhet, 
and W. by the Khdsi Hills. 

The Jdintia Hills are divided into twenty-five fiscal 
divisions, of which three are inhabited by Euki or Lushdi 
immigrants, and one by Mikirs. The remainder of the 
inhabitpts are Syntengs, a race akin to the Ehdsis, but 
with distinct ethnical characteristics and language. The 
chief crop is rice, growm on the nomadic system of agricul- 
ture known as Jilin, The most valuable natural product 
is I limestone, which is quarried ou the river banks, and 
despatched by water into Bengal from the Sylhet markets. 
Coal of ^ excellent quality has been found in situations 
mostly inaccessible to water traffic. The Syntengs are 
keen traders, and retain in their own hands the valuable 
commerce of their hills. They frequent the markets held in 
the chain of villages at the foot of the hills on the Sylhet 
side. ^ III 1876-77 the total value of exports from the sub- 
division was £19,000, and of the imports (chiefly cotton, 
woollen, and silk cloth, rice, dried fish, salt, and tobacco) 
£3^,560. The gross revenue in the same year was £1 271. 
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This tract was annexed in 1S35, its raja having been deposed 
for complicity in carrj'ing away British subjects, and in the^ 
immolation as human sacrifices in a slirine of the goddess Kali. 

At hrst no change was made in the indigenous revenue system, 
which consisted simply in the pajonent of a he-goat once a year by 
each village. In 1860, w’hen a fresh taxation was introduced, the 
hillmen objected ; and in January 1 862 they rose in open rebellion. 
The police station at Jowai was burned to the ground, the garrison 
of sepoys was closely besieged, and all show of British authority 
was swept awuy throughout the hQls. The hillmen fought bravely 
for their independence. ~ At first they were successful in cutting off 
several detachments of sepoys and police, but the ringleaders were 
captured, and^ order finally restoredT in ^liarch 1863. 

JAIPUR. See Jeypobe. 

jAISALMIR, a native state in Rdjputdna, under the 
political superintendence of that agency and the Govern- 
ment of India, lying between 26° 5' and 28° 24' N. lat. 
and between 69° 30' and 72° 50' E. long.,, with an area of 
16,447 square miles, is bouuded on the N. by Babdwalpur, 
on the E. by Bikaner and Jodhpur, ou the S. by Jodhpur 
and Sind, and on the W. by Kbairpur state and Sind. 

Jdisalmir is almost entirely a sandy waste, forming a 
part of “the Great Indian Desert.” The general aspect 
of the country is that of au interminable sea of sandhills, 
of all shapes and sizes, some rising to a height of 150 feet. 
Those in the west are covered with •pliog bushes, those in 
the east with tufts of long grass. Water is scarce, and 
generally brackish ; the average depth of the wells is said 
to be about 250 feet. There are no perennial streams, 
and only one small river, the Eakni, which, after flowing 
a distance of 28 miles, spreads over a large surface of flat 
ground, and forms a lake or jlul called the Bhuj-Jhfl. 
The climate is essentially dry and healthy. The tempera- 
ture is highest in Slay and Juuc; the coldest months are 
from the middle of December to the middle of February. 
Throughout Jdisalmir, only rain-crops, such as hdjrajodr, 
mothy illy &c., are grown ; spring crops of wheat, barley, 

' «fcc., are very rare. Owing to the scanty rainfall, ornga- 
tion is almost unknown. 

The main part of the population lead a wandering IKe, grazing 
their flocks and herds. Large herds of cam^, horned cattle, sneep,- 
aud "Oats are kept. The principal trade is in wool, ghly ram^s, 
cattle, and sheep. The chief imports aie gram, fo^^ 

cloth, piece-goods, &c. There is only one avil J 

is at a verj' low ebb. Jain piicsts arc the chief sclioo^asters, and 
their teaching is very elementary. The income of the stote 
1873-74 was £11,854, the expenditure £15,911. The mahawual 
has a force of 651 infantry and 155 cavalrj-, who ^ “ 

discipline, hut are very efficient m police. It 
that the total number of inhabitante does not exceed /2 000 , 

' 43,500 are said to he Hindus, 26,000 ^Mw^etaus ®nd 25OT Jains^ 

The majority of the inhabitants are Yadu Bhati Kajputs, who 
take their name from an ancestor named Bhari, ® 

warrior, when the tiibo were located in the Punjab. Sh rtly 
this the clan was driven south wards, and found a refuse 
Indian desert, which was thenceforth their home, Beoraj, 
famous prince of the Bhati family, is esteemed the red foun^r of 
the present Jdisalmir dynasty, and with him the title of wwai 
commenced. In 1156 Jaisal, the sixth in succession from Deoraj, 
founded the fort and city of Jdisalmir, and made it hi:» 

Jaisal was succeeded by several warlike princes, who were 
en"a"ed in battles and raids. In 1294 the Bbatis so ^he 

emp^por Ala-ud-din that his army captured and sacked me fort Mtt 
city of Jdisalmir, so that for some time it was quite deserted 
thd there is nothing to recoid till the time of Bawal Sabal Si^, 
\\'hose reign marks an epoch in Bhati history m that he a^^know- 
ledjied the supremacy of the Delhi emperor Shah Jahan, and uas 
tlm first of the Jdisalmir princes who held his dommions as a fief of 
the Delhi empire. The Jdisalmir princes had now arnved at the 
hei"ht of their power, but from this time tfll f ^ 

Rd^ralMulidj in 1762 the fortunes of the state 
and most of its outlying provinces were lost In 
entered into political relations with the BntiA. Since 
in 1820, no stirring events have occurred. The ^present chirf is 
Mahdrdwal Bain st, who was born in 1848, andis a ^^du Bhati 
Rdinut The luler of Jaisalmir is styled irta^drdual, and holds 
St pwition as head of the clan of Bhatis. 

be described as tribal suzerainty in process of conversion to the feudal 
sta"e llanv of the tribal chiefs are to a great extent independent, 
insomuch that they hold their estates rent free. 


JAJPUR, or Jajpoke, a municipal town in Cuttack 
district, Bengal, is situated on the right bank of the 
Baitardni river, in 20° 50' 45" N. lat., 86° 22' 56" E. 
long. It contains the usual subdivisional and public 
buildings, a charitable dispensary, a Government-aided 
school, (be. It ivas the capital of the province of Orissa 
under the Resari dynasty until the 11th century, w'hen 
it was superseded by Cuttacl^ the modem metropolis. 
Jdjpur is celebrated as a settlement of Brdhman Sivaite 
priests, and as the headquarters of one of the four regions 
of pilgrimage into which Orissa is divided, viz., that sacred 
to Parvatl, the wife of the All-Destroyer. In Jdjpur are 
numerous ruins of Sivaite temples, sculptures, Jcc. In the 
16th century this town was the scene of the struggle 
between Musalmdn and Hindu powers, from which it 
emerged in ruins. It, however, still ranks as the fourth 
town of Orissa, and derives much wealth from its yearly 
fair in honour of Baruui, “ Queen of the "Waters,” at which 
numbers- of pilgrims assemble to bathe in the holy 
Baitardni, the Styx of Hindu mythology. The popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 10,753. 

JAKOB, Ludwig Heixrich vox (1759-1827), _ a 
German writer on political economy, was born at ‘Wettin, 
26th Februatj' 1759. After receiving preparatory i°stru(> 
tion at Merseburg and at the gymnasium of Halle, he in 1777 
entered the university of the latter city, at first d^oting 
his attention specially to philological studies. In 1780 he 
was appointed teacher at the gymnasium, and, now occupy* 


incr bis leisure chiefly with the study of philosophy, he m 
17^5 obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy, and in 
1791 was appointed professor of philosophy at the uni- 
versity. The suppression of the university of Halle having 
been decreed by Napoleon, Jakob betook himself to Ripsia, 
where in 1807 he was appointed professor of political 
economy at KharkofT, and in 1809 a member of the Govern- 
ment commission to inquire into the finances of the empire. 
In the following year he became president of the commis- 
sion for the revision of criminal law, and he at the same 
time obtained au important office in the finance 
with the rank of counsellor of state; but in lolo he 
returned to Halle to occupy the chair of political economy. 
He died at Lauchstadt, July 22, 1827. 

JIMS, 
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Jalandhar. Below the hills, the whole Do^b consists of 
one unbroken alluvial expanse, whose fertility extends from 
river to river. A well-defined bank marks the bed of the 
Sutlej on the Jalandhar side. In winter the river contains 
about 15 feet of water in its deepest parts, and is navigable 
at all seasons for large flat-bottomed country boats. The 
main channel shifts from year to year through the wide 
bed, often forming new islands by slight changes in its 
course. The Bids touches upon the district for a few miles 
only. The torrents from the Siwdlik hills in Hushidrpur 
district unite in two main streams, the "White and the 
Black Ben, the former of which runs through the whole of 
Jalandhar. The White Ben receives numerous afiluents, 
which meet it at right angles; and, following a serpentine 
path in a deep channel, it finally falls into the Sutlej 4 
miles above its junction with the Bids. Several marshy 
lakes {jhila) collect a considerable quantity of water in the 
rains, which they retain throughout the dry season. 

The chief staples are wheat, barley, gram, rice, sugar-cane, 
Indian com, jodr, cotton, and moth. Except on the low alluvial 
tract of the ^tlej, irrigation is carried on by means of wells, 
worked with Persian wheels. Water lies everywhere near the 
surface, and is absolutely necessary for the higher cei-eals and 
i. irrigation prevails very generallj'. The 

traffic of the district consists mainly in its agricultural produce. 
Sugar-cane forms the chief commercial crop, and sugar and molasses 
are la^ly manufactured. English piece-goods and draught cattle 
are the principal imports. Cotton clotli, silver wire, and gold 
and sdver lace are manufactured at Jalandhar town. The Smd, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway passes through the district, with stations 
prmcipal towns. Education was carried on in 
l8/^/6 by means of 1615 aided schools, ivith a total roll of 7876 
the lulls rendera the climate of Jalandliar 
comparative moist, and the annual rainfall for the seven years 
entfing 1872-73 amounted to 28*6 inches. Malarious fever iJ an 
endemic form proves the chief cause of mortality, but smaSpox 

frenSen?^^^er^ ~ epidemic, and dysenteric complaints we 
irequenk There are five Government charitable disnensaries 
which afforded relief in 1872 to 34,308 persons. ‘“spe^anes, 

the "Sb ^ ^ population amongst aU 

° J exceeded by those of Benares 

Jannpur, and Ghazipur in the North-Western ProvineeV Tlfi 

taken over an aiea of 1332 square miles dis- 

17 p^eles. As regards religion, Hindus numbered 
£18,401 ; Mahometans, 358.427- Sikhs 177 i aV . 7^ i 4 .i 

The district contained eleven m\inicipai Voto^iA IsfS^VhoJ; 
raanai, /866 ; Mahatpur, 6374 : and Nakodnr SRnn >!vi.« J ii ^ 

rule the Do4b was generallv Mahometan 

which it is incSfas a”if£^^nt*° the province of Lahore, in 
survey of Akbar’s reign Its great revenue 

independent position^ubieet^n ernors seem to have held a partially 
the nnperial teeasury. Thf Sljh ^ tribute into 

at an caily period and i Yinvyki extended to Jalandhar 

themselves by force as chieftains established 

In 1766 the toS of *1^® Doab 
confederacy of Faiz-ulld-imrin ^ Ib® Sikh 

Sink. Hi^ eon a^d siSr bSh K^‘®®bal 

while several other leadm sLSA ^ *be city, 

suburbs. Meanwhile, themselves in the 

the south, and in 1811 he^annexld^he P®^®*" “ 

in the Doab. By the autiS M S « ^®“-Tifia-pnna dominions 
authority- was successrulh^tahHsh!ll ®®“® 3'®®!" the maharaja’s 
became the capital of thi\l™±„,.?A®?®®f°rth Jalandhar 


became-^heTapi^Tfth^'LSi™^ 

and /o° 37 ' 20 " E lono- Tt lawc i • lat. 

"!>tlqni,j., luring .Liili cmttal* otT’i'?'’''’ 

kingdom oj K«oob, which Jatcc h£k to 


before Alexander’s invasion. Hwen Tsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th century, describes the town 
as 2 miles in circuit, the metropolis of a considerable state. 
Ibrdhim ShAh of Ghaznf reduced the town to the Maho- 
metan yoke, and it appears as a place of considerable 
strength during the early MusalmAn times. Tlie modern 
city consists of a cluster of wards, originally distinct, and 
each enclosed by a wall of its own. Some of tliem still 
remain detached, but the majority have now united. The 
cantonment is 4 miles from the town, and ivas established 
in 1846. It has an area of 7;^ square miles, and a popula- 
tion (1868) of 11,634 persons. Numerous suburbs, known 
as basfis, surround the city. The trade, though consider- 
able, presents little special interest. The staples of local 
traffic are English piece-goods and country produce. In 
1871-72 the imports were valued at £105,248, and the 
exports at £96,020. The population in 1868 was 50,067, 
of whom 15,921 were Hindus, 33,601 Mahometans, 468 
Sfkhs, and 77 Christians. 

JALAP, a cathartic drug consisting of the tuberous roots 
of Exogonkm Purga, Benth., a convolvulaceous plant 
growing on the eastern declirities of the Mexican Andes at 



Jalap {Exogoninm Purga). 

^oreTesnpp^n^f 8000 feet above the level of the sea, 

and neighbourhood of Cliiconquiaco, 

Perote ®®stern slope of the Cofre de 

durincr tiift /7 ^'bere the temperature varies 

dunng the day from 60” to 75” Fahr. (15“ to 24“ C.), and 

Sir S flourishes in the deep rich 

y oods* Jalap has been known in Europe 
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since the be^ning of the 17th centuir, and derives its j 
name from the city of Jalapa in Mexico, near which it ' 
grows, bnfc its botanical sonrce was not accurately deter- j 
mined until the year 1829, when Dr Coxe of Philadelphia ; 
•published a description and coloured figure taken from j 
living plants sent two years previously from ilesdco. j 
The^Jalap plant has slender herbaceous twining stems, 1 
with alternately-placed cordate acuminate leaves sharply 
pointed at the basal angles, and salver-shaped deep 
purplish-pink flowers. The underground stems are slender 
and creeping ; their vertical roots enlarge and form 
turnip-shaped tubers, which, as they do not hear leaf 
or«^ns on their surface, are sometimes called tubercules. 
The roots are dug up in Mexico throughout the year, and 
are suspended to dry in a net over the hearth of the Indians’ 
huts, and hence acquire a smoky odour. The large tubers 
are often gashed to cause them to dry more quickly. 
In appearance they vary from spindle-shaped to ovoid or 
globular, and in sixe from a pigeon’s egg to a man’s fist. 
Externally they are brown, and marked with small trans- 
verse paler scars, and internally they present a dirty 
white resinous or starchy fracture. The ordinary drug is 
distinguished in commerce as Yera Cruz jalap, from the 
name of the port whence it is shipped. The average 
annual imports into Great Britain have been estimated at 

180,000 B>- , ^ 

Jalap has been cultivated for ten years past in India, at 
Ootacamund, and grows there as easily as a yam, often 
producing dusters of tubers weighing over 9 lb; but thes^ 
as they differ in appearance from the commercial article, 
have not as yet obtained a place in the English market. 
They are found, however, to be ‘rich in resin, containing 
18 per cent. In Jamaica also the plant has been groira, 
at first amongst the cinchona trees but more recently in 
new ground, as it was found to exhaust the soil The 
1880 crop of jalap in Jamaica amounted to 14,294 tt, and 
sold in the fresh state for JS62, 3s. Sd. Some of it was 

exported to the London market. ^ ^ i.* t. - 

Jalap owes it properties to jalapin^ a resin which is 
present in it to the extent of 12 to 18 percent. ^ Accordmg 
to ilayer^ its composition is Jdapm is soluble 

in alcohol, but insoluble in ether and bisulphide of carbon. 
Jalap also contains in small quantity coKivfiiwin, a je^ 
soluble in ether, homologous with jalapin, ana of the 
composition Cs-H^^Oic. It yields also about 19 per cent, 
of sugar according to Guibourt, and starch, gnm, un- 
crrstallizable sugar, and colouring matter. 

Besides ^fexican or Yera Cruz jalap, a drag called 
Tampico jalap has been imported daring the last 
in considerable quantity. It has a much more shnvelled 
appearance and paler colour than ordinary jalap, and lac^ 
the small transverse scars present in the true drug, it 
differs also in containing in the place of jalapm a rean 
identical with the convolvnlin above mentioned, and with 
the para-rhodeoretin of Kayser, which exists in h to the 
extent of 11 per cent. This kind of jalap, Parga de 
Sierra Gorda of the Mexicans, was traced by Hanbury to 
Ipom^ simidans, Hanbury. It grows in Mexico along 
the mountain range of the Sierra Gorda in the neighbour- 
hood of Sau Luis de la Paz, from which district it is <^m&X 
. down to Tampico, whence it is exported. A thfrd variety ot 
ialap known as woody jalap, male jalap, or Ormba rcot, 
or by the 3Iexicans as Fargo macho, is dpved 
Imnista orizabensiSf Ledanois, a plant of Orizaba. The 
root occurs in fibrous pieces, which are usually rectangi^r 
blocks of irregular shape, 2 inches or more m ^ameter, 
and are evidently portions of a large root. It is only 


occasionally met with in commerca The resin contained 
in it is identical with that found in Tampico jalap. 

Ac^rding to Dr W, Eutherford, jalap acts as a powerful 
hepatic and intestinal stimulant. It is used as a hydra- 
gogue cathartic in combination with cream of tartar in 
dropsy, and in all cases where it is desirable to cause a 
copious watery evacuation, also as a vermifuge. Buchheim 
asserts that jalap is only purgative when combined with 
bile, in which the resin is soluble. 

JALAPA, or Xalapa, the Aztec Xalapan, a town of 
Mexico, in the state of Yera Cruz, and about 70 miles 
inland from the city and port of that name, with which it 
communicates by a railway opened since 1870* There are 
few towns in Mexico which are so happily situated : at a 
height of 4500 feet above the sea, on the edge of the 
plateau behind which towers the summit of Mac^tepec, it 
looks out over the rich lowlands of the tierra calieiiU^ 
enjoying their beauty and escaping their baneful vapours. 
The immediate vicinity is abundantly fertile, and yields a 
harvest of rare variety for the botanist The town lost 
much of its importance as a commerdal entrepot by the 
opening of the railway from Yera Cruz via Orizaba to 
Mexico, but the line above mentioned may help to restore 
its prosperity. Of chief note among the public buildings 
are the principal church and the old Franciscan monastery, 
built in 1555. The population is stated at 10,000. 

JALAUN, a British district in the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the Xorth-Westem Provinces of India, lies between 
25® 46' and 26® 26' K lat., and between 78® 59' and 
79® 55' K long., with an area of 1553 square miles, and 
forms the northern district of the Jh^nsi division. It is 
bounded on the KE. and K by the river Jumna, on the 
TT- by the Gwalior and Datia states, on the S. by the 
Samthar state and the river Betwa, and on the E. by 
Baoni state. The district lies entirely within the level 
plain of Bundelkhand, north of the hffl country, and is 
almost surrounded by the Jumna and its tributaries the 
Betwa and Pahiij.' The central remon thus enclosed is 
a dead level of cultivated land, almost destitute of trees, 
and sparsely dotted with villages. The souftern por^n 
especially presents one unbroken sheet of cultivatiom 
boundary rivers form the only interesting featxue in 
The little river Koh flows throngh the centre of the totnct, 
which it drains by innumerable small ravines instead of 
watering. JaMun has Uttle pictnresqueness or beauty, 
but presses great fertility and abundant agricnltnral 

resources. 

are the +I,e Moslnai. There were four tovms 

“ ^ S owing to the spread of which reany villages 

nnxioM WM gi^, OT^I ^ tlirown out of cnltivation- 

have teen atentoed^^ej^^os rtanttonght 

Dro^htis the Ksnlted, bnt great distrea 


» Bv Mayer, Gmelin, and otters, jalapin is caUed convolvnlin. It 
U identical with the rhodeoretin of Kavser. 
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lasted from the Ist to the 3d century of our era. In course of time 
the eastern portion fell under the poorer of the Ohandcls, while 
the western districts, including that of Jalaun, were ruled by the 
Kachhwahas, a Rajput clan. These seem to have held most of 
the district until the invasion of the Bundelaa in the 14th century. 
But the town of Kdlpi on the Jumna was conquered for tue 
princes of Ghor as early as 1196. Early m the 14th century the 
llundclas occupied the greater part of Jalaun,^ and even succeeded 
in holding the fortified post of Ealpi. That iniporbnt possession 
was soon recovered by the Musalmans, and passed under the sway 
of the Mughal emperors. Akbar’s governors at Kdlpi maintained 
a nominal authority over the surrounding district ; and the native 
princes were iu a state of chronic revolt, which culminated in the 
war of independence under Chhatar Sal. On the outbreak of his 
rebellion in 16T1 lie occupied a large province to the south of the 
Jumna. Setting out fiom this basis, and assisted by the Marhattds, 
he reduced the whole of Bundelkhand, On his death he bequeathed 
one-third of his dominions to his Sfarhattd allies, who displayed 
their usual alacrity in occupying their new territory, and before 
long succeeded in quietly annexing the whole of Bundelkhand. 
ITnuer ifarhattd lulo the countiy was a prey to constant anarcliy 
and intestine strife. To this period must he tinced the origin of 
all the poverty and desolation which are still conspicuous throughout 
the district. In 1806 Kdlpi wus made over to the British, a?id in 
1840, on the death of Nana Gobind Has, his possessions lapsed to 
them also. Various interchanges of territory took place, and in 
1856 the present boundaries were substantidly settled. During 
the whole period of British rule before the mutiny, Jalaun only 
recovered its prosperity by very slow degrees, the news 

the rising at Oawnpur reached Kdlpi, the men of the 63d native 
infantry deserted their ofixeers, and in Juno the Jhdnsi mutineers 
reached the district, and began their murder of Europeans The 
natives everywhere revelled in the licence of plunder and murder 
which tim mutiny had spread through all Bunddkhand, and it was 
not till September 1868 that the rebels were finally defeated. Since 
the mutiny the condition of Jalduu seems to have been steadilv 
but slowly improving. ^ 

J ALiuN, a decayed town in the above district, and 
the former capital of a native state, is situated in 2fi° R' 
32 ' iSr. lat, T9° 22' 24" E. long. It occupies a large area, 
and contains a considerable number of good bouses, and a 
ruined fort The position is low, and swamps surroundiun 
the town engender cholera and malarious fever, for which 
reason the headquarters of the district have been fixed at 

10.197.-8824 Hindu, 

Hyderabad state, southern 
Indza, 19 uO 30 JV. lat., and 75 56' E, lone, 240 milpq 
north-west of SikandarAbdd (Secunderabad), 38 east of 
AurangdbH and 210 miles north-east of Bombay It hal 
a British cantonment, situated on a gentle declivity, at an 
elevation of 1652 feet above the sea, in an arid teaS of 

nf n fl • once the 

jALVArnnif^ decaying. 

JALl AIGURI, or Jttlpigoree, a British diskict of 

India, firming the north-eastern part of the HAisMhi 

lieutenan1^govei4r^Sf 

Bengal, and lying between 26® 0' 35" and 26® 69' SO" 

N. lat., and between 88® 22' 40" and 89“ 55' 90 '' ^ ^ 

It consists of an irregubrlv shaneri 


Tistd, Jsildhakii, Duduyd, Mujnai, Torshil, KAljdni, 
Bdidhak, and Sankos. The most important is the Tlst/i, 
•which forms a valuable means of water communication. 
The Government forest reserves in the Western DwArs 
cover a total area of 342’64 square miles. Lime is 
quarried in the lower Bhutdn hills. During the lost few 
years tea-planting has been introduced, with every prospect 
of success. 


‘ re<vnlfli-;«n » r V 7 - district 

west, and a strS towards the south- 

running alonw the foot width, 

the Western DwArs Tim t ^ HimAlayas, and known as 

of level paddy fields, only iSpb expanse 

palms, and fruit-trees. The Western bamboos, 

most part, overgrown with grassy i^n? ^ ® 
of large game and nm the secure home 

torrents, which, on the hi<^hT's?ft^ traversed by hill 
beneath the sandy soil. The^front^J themselves 

TOdSatorC to 

™ed«g ,r„„ 


The parliamentary abstract of 18?8 gives a 2)opulation of 418,866. 
The returns from the Dwais were not drawn up in the fom adopted 
for Bengal generally. The remaining part has a population of 
327,985 (189,288 males and 168,697 females), comprising 26 
Euroiieans, 7 Eurasians, 8 Chinese, 144 Nopalis, 553 aborigines, 
148,043 semi-Hinduized aborigines, 32,155 Hindus according to 
caste, 2070 Hindus not recognizing caste, and 144,980 Maliometans. 
The meat bulk of the population belongs to the semi-Hinduized 
tribe known as Koch or Eiijbansi, which numbers 137,136, and is 
ascertained to form as much as two-thirds of the total inhabitants 
m the Westora Dwans, ^ Rico is the staple crop in all jjarts of the 
district. Mustard seed is extensively growii ; cottoji is the staple 
of the Dwars, jute and tobacco of the regulation tract. Irrigation 
IS common iu the Western Dwars. There is still some spate land 
uncultivated in the regulation tract; and in the Western Dwars it 
has boon estimated that about threo-fourths of the land now waste 
K capable of cultivation. Of late ycais tmde has been stimulated 
by the demand for agricultural produce from tlie south, and hv the 
institutions of fairs on the Bhutan frontier. The chief exports 
are ptc, tobacco, timber, and rice ; the cliief imports are piece- 
goods, salt, and hotel-nuts. • 

Edacation encounters great difficulties in Jdlpdiguii, because 
. gathered into villages, each family living 

in Its oivn sequestered liomestead. In 1876 the number of 
schools was 163, uutli 8263 pupils. The climate in the vicinity of 
does not materially differ from that common to 
nortnem Bengal, except that the rainfall is heavier, and duidng the 
cold months and mists arc of daily occurrence. The average 
annual mnfaU is over 100 inches ; the average temperature is 76® 
rahr. The climate of the Western Dwars is markedly different : 
the hot weather disappears altogether, and the rains last continu- 

average annual rainfall at Baxd 
is 280 inches ; tlie temperature averages 74° Eahr. The principal 
^scases am malarious fevers, splenitis enlargement of the liver, 
diawhoea, ctesontery, and goitre. Of late years some veiy fatal 
outbreaks of cholera have occurred. 

Jalpai^uri first came into existence in 1869, 

V? subdivision of Rangpur was incorpoiatcd with 

ttie Western Dwars, and erected into an independent revenue unit, 
ine perma,nently settled portion of Jalpaigun has no Iriston' of its 

>“ngpur. The Western 
Dwars became British territory as the result of the war iritb Bhutan 
m 1864-66. Tlw newly acquired temtory u as immediately formed 
into the two distncts of the Eastern and Western Dwai-s, the former 
of whi^ IiM since been incorporated with the Assam district of 
bodlpanl. The remainder, ivith the exception of a subdivision, was 
tomed into the new district of Jalpdiguri with the addition of a 
portion taken from tho unwieldy jurisdiction of Rangpur. Cultiva- 
tion IS now rapidly extpding throughout tho Dwars; and it is 
believed that the pop^ation has been doubled during the ten years 
that have elapsed since British annexation. Erom motives of 

native infantjy is stationed in permanent 
cantonments at the hill pass of Baxd. ^ 

JALEXiGuaf, the administrative head-quarters of the 
above district, is situated on the west bank of theTlstd in 
26® 3f 20" N. lak. 88® 1^' 38" E. 100^ This toriias 
only nsen into importance since the creation of the district 
m 1869, since winch date its population has doubled, 
ihe population is estimated at between 4000 and 5000, 

infantiyin the canton- 
ments, which he south of the civil station. 

TA^^Arn JeIiLIES, p. 564. 

Seatndlb. iskod lying between the Caribbean pjote 

fontWoM nf?i ^ Mexico, and about 80 miles to the vilt 

extremity of the island of Cuba, 

Tnd;« of British West - 

We’o J 111 f sometimes stated, 144) miles iu 

49nn^«m breadth. Its area is about 

mfloi Stated in the Beport of the Geolo- 

its government 

arecompnsed the three small islands called the Caymanas, 
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—Grand Caynnn, the principal of tlic-e, lying off the 
centre of the Yucatan pa‘isigc; British Honduras has a 
lieutenant-governor under the general 
Jamaica 
Central 
between 21" 
were annexe 

The «‘UrfaC3 of Jamaica usually hilly or mountainou*?, 
and there U a great variety of climate, according to situation 
and elcvT.tioTL The hrgc<»t extent of le\el land is to Hie 
westward, where the low lands are near the sea. The form 
of the coasts presents the outline of a turtle, the mountain 
ridgCH representing the bick. The highest elevations are 
situate 1 to the ta<*t, the inclinc^i slope rising from the west, 
Ve-tige^ of intermittent volcanic action occur. From the 
?ea-lcvcl on nil ‘•ides a series of ridges gradually a-cend 
tavrarfU the central nngo, dividing the large rivers, and 
firing occariornlly int)» j^eak^ of GOOD feet. The Blue 
Mountains, running centrally from ca*:t to \vc-t, ri^^e at 
some points to aba\c 7000 feet. Tire vapour- a*'ccnding 
from the river- and '•urrounding ocean produce in the 
upper region-! clonds^aluraful with moiUurc, which induce 
veget it ton bdonging to a colder climate. During the rainy 
season there i- such an accumulation of aaponr as to can-e 
a general cosine-- owr the iriand, and of cour-e occarion- 
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worked, but hitherto unprofitablv. 
Manganese occurs, also iron ores and a form of areenik 


above the sea-level, the mean temperature of the hottest 
month (July) was 81'=-71, and of the coldest month 
(JauuaiyO Newcastle, 3800 feet, the hottest 

month wote Ci *<«?, and the coldest 61°. The temperature 
therefore is very equable. In the higher levels the tem- 
perature may be 40° to 50°. In the plains there is much 
humidity. At Kingston the temperature ranges from 70° to 
80 throughout the year. Parts of the island are extremely 
favourable for sufferers from tubercular disease. The island 
is generally healthy, though sometimes subject to yellow 
fever, like mo-t tropical countries. Hurricanes, when they 
occur, come between July and October. The periodical 
rain*-, which generally last for six weeks, constitute the 
3Iay and October seasons. 

The vegetable productions are veiy numerous. There 
arc forest trees fit for every purpose; among these are 
the Inllata, rosewood, satinwood, mahogany, lignum vita, 
lanccwood, and ebony. The logwood and fustic are ex- 
ported for dyeing. There are also the Jamaica cedar, and 


ing very ‘•udtlcn and hcwivy shower:, and some tima- dc=trnc- « the silk cotton tree (Ceila Bomlnr). Pimento (peculiar to 
tiv'c flood- Upwartls of one hundred and fourteen rivers j Jamaica) i- indigenous, and furnishes the allspice. The 


or ftream^ hnd their way from the interior to the «ca, 
beridcs the numeroii-? tributariLS which i^-uc from every 
ravine in the niountiin:f. The-e*-tretms for the rao-t part 
ari not navigable : in timc’i of flood they become deva*5tat- 
iiig torrent*?. In the jrari^^h of Portland, the Bio Grande 
receive > all the smaller tributaries from the wc-t : there is 
Fcarecly a mile width between any of there streams 
the land ri^cs about 1000 feet to the nale. In St Thomas 
in the ca-t. the drainage of the main ridge r performed bv* 
the Plantain Garden river, the tributaries of which form 
deep ravine*' and narrow gorges in the mountains, which 


bamboo, coffee, and cocoa are w ell known. Several species 
of palm abound, — the macaw, the fan palm, screw palm, and 
palmetto ro 3 *a}. There arc plantations of cocoa-nut palm. 
The Government arc raising cocoa-nuts with profit on a 
barren spit of sand by the sea. Cinchona plantations 
have recently been successfully established in the 
mountain*?, the produce selling well in the London market. 
The other noticeable trees and plants are the mango, the 
breadfruit tree, the papaw, the lacebark tre^ and the 
guava. ThePafma Chrisii^ from which castor oil is made, 
is a very abundant annual. English vegetables grow in 


unite and dt-cend, the valley of the Phntain Garden | the hills, and the plains produce plantains, cocoa, yai^, 


evpandingout into a mo-t picturesque and fertile plain. 
Black Tviver flow*? through a level couutn-, and is acces'^ible 
to smrdl craft for about oO milc^ Salt River and the 
Cabarila, both aU > on the f-outh t-idc, arc navigable by 
barges. The other? on the «outh arc the Bio Cobre (where 
irrigation works have bjcncouitructed for the sugarestates 
and provision and fruit growing in the district), Yallahs, 
and Bio Minho; on the north Martha Brae, the White 
River at Bnfi Ba^'jlhe Great Spanish River, and Rio Grande. 
There are several medicinal springs. Jamaica has sixteen 
harbours, the chief of which arc Port Morant, King*?ton, 
Old Harbour, Green Island, Montego Bay, Falmouth, Port 
JIaria, St Ann^s Bay, Lucca, and Port Antonio, besides 
numerous bays, roadsteads, and shipi)ing stations 
affording tolerable anchorage. The surface of the valleys 
and level lands conristti of alluvial deposits composed of 
sediment derived from the dirintegration of the higher 
land. The “White Limestone formation seems to originate 
two descriptions of alluvia, one white and the other red, 
the colour being due to oxide of iron combined with 
the argillaceous residue of the pre-existing limestone. 
The red soil is particularly favourable for coffee growing. 
The area occupied by the Coast Limestone and White 
Limestone represents about five-eighths of the island. 
The substructure of Jamaica consists of igneous rocks. In 
economic geology Jamaica produces a great variety of 
marble*?, porphyrites, granite, and ochres. Traws of gold 
have been found associated with some of the oxidized copper 
ores (blue and green carbonates) of the Clarendon mines. 


Coppsr ores are veiy mdely diffused, thougli the worldiig , Enghsh kind, jamai 
of the veins has been found too expensive. Cobalt and j Poultry succeeds •n-eiL 


cassava, ochra, beans, pease, ginger, and arrowroot. Maize 
and guinea corn are cultivated, and the guinea grass, acci- 
dentally introduced in 1750, is very valuable for horees 
and cattle, — so much so that pen-keeping or cattle fanning 
is a highlj* profitable occupation. Among the principal 
fruits are the orange, shaddock, lime, grape or cluster 
fruit, pine-apple, mango, banana, grapes, melons, avocado 
pear, breadfruit, and tamarind. There are public gardens 
at Kingston, at Castleton, about 20 miles from Kingston, 
and at Bath, and an experimental plantation of different 
varieties of cane at Hope plantation. The sugar cane \ras 
1 cultivated at an early period, for in 1671 there were a num- 
her of Eusar works. There are many beautiful flowers, such 
as the aloe, the yucca, the datura, the mountain pride, the 
riWona revia; the cactus tribe is well represented. 
Innumerable varieties of ferns grow in the mountains, and 
orchids in the woods. The sensitive plant grows in pastures. 

There are fourteen sorts of Latnpyridx or fireflies, 
besides the Elateridvi or lantern beetles. There are no 
venomous serpents, hut plenty of harmless snakes and 
lizards. The large lizard, the iguana, is eaten, as are also 
the land crab and tortoise. The scorpion and centipede 
are poisonous, but not veiy dangerons. Ants7 mosquitoes, 
and sandflies swann in the lowlands. Gosse enumerates 
twenty different song birds in Jamaica. Parrots, pigeons, 
guinea fowl, and a great variety of 
The sea and rivers swarm with fish, and turtles ahon 
The seal and manatee are sometimes found, and the croc^ 
dile. The domestic animals are those of the ordina^ 
En'^lish kind. Jamaica beef and pork are very goo 
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The population was returned in the census of 1844 as 
380,000, of whom 16,000 were white, 68,000 cobmed, 
and the rest black. In 1861 it was returned at 441,000, 
of whom 14,000 were white, 80,000 coloured, and 347,000 
black In 1871 the numbers were 13,000 white, 100,000 
coloured, 393,000 black; total 606,000. The census of 
1881 will probably show a total of 600,000, — a large in- 
crease in the black and coloured population, and a star 
tionary if not reduced number of white people. 

The total value of imports was £1,492,722 (including £757,077 
from the United Kingdom) in 1878, and £1,347,342 in 1879 — 
amounts considerably below the values for the preceding six years, 
in four of which it was above £1,700,000. lie imports consist 
principally of provisions for consumption, a considerable proportion 
comin" from the United States. The total value of exports in 1878 
was £1,210,705 (£954,584 to the United Kingdom), consisting of 
9,572,714 R> of coffee (an extending industry), 908,603 lb of ginger, 
6,195,109 lb of pimento, 18,115 puncheons of rum, 26,066 hhds. 
of sugar, and 35,157 tons of logwood. The total value is below 
that of the six preceding years. The sugar exported was below the 
average of preceding years ; but in 1879 sugar exports rose again 
to 29,000 hhds. The value of the fruit exported (principally to 
United States) had risen from £9337 in 1876 to £39,451 in 1878. 
The total exports for 1879 were £1,357,571 value. The ai*ea 
under crops in 1878 was 121,457 acres, in guinea grass 120,264, in 
pasture 318,549, in wood and runate 1,217,596, leaving 942,134 
acres of the total extent to be accounted for as nnpatented primeval 
forest or rocky land of no value. One of the newest industries, 
besides cinchona, is the growth of excellent tobacco; Jamaica 
cigars are now becoming well known in England. The public 
revenue for 1878 was £438,664, and the appropriated revenues from 
roads, poor rates, &c., £7 i,900, making a grand total of £612,465, or 
about 18s. per head of the population. The estimates for 1880 showed 
a public revenue of £469,875 and appropriated £72,680, total 
£542,455. £245,000, or more than half the public revenue, israised 
from import duties, and £94,000 from rum duties ; the mil way re- 
ceipts (Government having purchased the line by loan with a view to 
extension) for 1 880 were estimated at £23,000. The remainder comes 
from licences, postal revenues, and other sources. The public 
expenditure for 1879 was £460,164, the appropriated £73,050, total 
£533,204, and the estimated expenditure for 1880— public £485,655, 
appropriated £72,580, total £558,235. The main items of expendi- 
ture arc — debt charges and sinking funds and redemption, £73,000 ; 
administrative departments, £33, 000 ; revenue departments, 
£33,000 ; judicial, £36,000 ; ecclesiastical, £10,000 (the church has 
been disestablished, and the expenditure will be gradually less 
as vested interests disappear) ; medical, £55,000 ; constabulary, 
£60,000; penitentiary and prisons, £25,000 ; education, £26,000 ; 
railway managing, &c., £14,000 ; public works and irrigation, 
£58,000. 

In 1878, 617 schools underwent inspection by the Government ; 
61,488 children were on the hooks, the average attendance being 
29,679. Of these schools, 54 passed first class, 176 second class, 
and 343 third class. The average Government grant to each school 
aided during the year was £29, and the total education grant, exclu- 
sive of departmoutal salaries, was £18,572. Elementary education 
has made progress during the eleven years the present system has 
been in operation. Tlic collegiate school in Kingston offers higher 
education. Among educational institutions, the Church of England 


school, the Calabar institution or Jamaica Baptist College, 
i free school, founded in 1729 hy John Wolmer for tke 


high 

and Wolmer’s 

education of poor children, as well as the Mico school, require 
f ecclesiastical establishment is regulated hy Law No. 
1 * P™^ded for gradual disendoirment. Tliis 

•inil couMst of clergymen and lay representatives, 

islLd\nrate, and 

rillwl parents from the state so long as they ful- 

S fill oTtKHn - 1 this law the estimates For 1880 show 
thme" t\venty island curates, and 

and £100 to Church of Scotland, 

Kin'pton tje capital, Ls on the south coast, it was 
oundcl in 1693, and is bnilt on a plain which rises from 
the shore with a gradual ascent to the foot of theLi»nanea 
monntoins. This plain is covered with country residences 


and sugar estates. The town population in 1871 was 4393 
whites, 13,291 coloured, and 16,630 blacks. It is now 
estimated at over 40,000. The seat of government was 
recently transferred from Spanish Town to Kingston, and 
the principal civil and judicial business is transacted there. 
The chief retail business street is Harbour Street. Port 
Eoyal Street is the chief thoroughfare of the wholesale 
merchants, who keep wharves which line the seaboard of 
the town. The public buildings possess little architectural 
interest. The Victoria Market (opened in 1872) and 
public landing place at the foot of King Street (where 
Eodney’s statue was brought from Spanish Town), form 
a very fine market-place. The court house in Harbour 
Street is a handsome building. The public hospital 
(with 170 beds), the law library, the chancery registrar’s 
office (with its piece of tapestry of the royal and island 
arms, which used to be carried before the governor on 
state occasions), the court of vice-admiralty, the public 
library and museum in East Street, are also worthy of 
mention. The parish church in King Street is one of the 
oldest churches in the island, dating probably from 1692. 
It contains the tombs of William Hall (1699) and Admiral 
Benbow (1702). The only bank is a branch of the 
Colonial Bank, besides the Government Savings Bank. 
Up-Park Camp, to the north-east of the city, is the head- 
quarters of a West India regiment. 

Jamaica vras discovered by Golmnbus and possession taken in tlio 
name of the king of Spain on the 8d of May 1494. He called it 
St Jago, but it is known by its Indian name Jamaica, ^*the isle 
of springs.” It is sometimes written Xamayca. The inhabitants 
belonged to the gentler Indian tribes, not to the fierce Caribs. In 
June 1603 Columbus was driven by a tempest into a bay on the 
north side, now St Ann’s Bay. After his departure the island 
remained unvisited until 1509, when his son Diego, having estab- 
lished his right in the council of the Indies to the governoi'ship of 
Hispaniola, sent Don Juan d’Esq[uivel to take possession of the 
island, in opposition to Alonzo d’ Ojeda, who daimed it under a royal 
grant- Thenceforward, under the rule of the Spaniards, the Indian 
population diminished, until in 1656, when the island fell into the 
possession of the English, the race was practically extinct. The 
controvert respecting the rights of the descendants of Columbus 
continued for a long time. About the year 1523 Diego Columbus 
founded St Jago de la Vega, St James of the Plain, which was the 
oflBtcial capital, under the name of Spanish Town, until Kingston 
was recently selected. Attention had been gradually given to agri- 
culture, the cotton plant, sugar cane, and various kinds of corn and 
grass having been introduced. In 1696, during the alliance of Queen 
Elizabeth with the LowCountries, audtheconsequentwar withSpain, 
Sir A. Shirley, a British admiral, invaded Jamaica, but made no 
attempt at occupation. In the reign of Charles I. Colonel Jackson 
defeated the inhabitants at Passage Fort. Shortly afterwards the 
island was divided into eight dismets in the nominal possession of 
eight noble families, andthe total population became extremely small. 
The next important event w'as the emedition sent by Cromwell, 
under Admirals Penn and Venables ; failing against Hispaniola, they 
took possession of Jamaica on the 3d lilay 1665, the island having 
been in the possession of the Spaniards one hundred and sixty-one 
years. Under Cromwellemigrants were sentfrom Scotland and Ireland 
and other places. But the Spaniards and their negroes harassed the 
new comers, who died in^ considerable numbers. On the 8th Dlay 
1668 an attack from Hispaniola was defeated, and soon after the 
remaining Spaniards were driven from the island. The slaves called 
j^faroons, however, who had fled to the mountains, continued for- 
midable. Down to the end of the 18 th century the disaffection of these 
]\Iaroons caused much trouble. In 1661 a regular civil government 
was established, Colonel D’Oyley being appointed governor-general 
with an elective council. Hext year he was succeeded by Lord 
Windsor, who was instructed to summon a popular assembly to 
pass laws. Jamaica became the resort of the buccaneers, who cairied 
on a profitable piracy on these seas during the war with Spain. In 
1670 peace was made with Spain, and the English titie was recog- 
nized Jiy the treaty of IMadnd. The buccaneers were suppressed. 
In 1672 the Fourth or Koyal African Company was formed to carry 
on a monopoly of the slave trade. From 1700 to 1786 the number 
of slaves imported was estimated at 610,000, of whom about one- 
fifth were re-exported. In 1673 the governor sent homo the first pot 
of ^igar to the 'secretary of state ; at this time there were 7768 
whites and 9504 negroes on the island. In 1678, while the earl of 
Carlisle was governor, an attempt was made to saddle the island 
with a yearly tribute to the crown, and to restrict the free Icgifi- 
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lative power of the assemhly. The piinleges of the assembly, how- : 
ever, were restored wilder Sir Thomas Lynch in 1 682 j it was not 
until 17-23 that £8000 (currency) a year was settled on the crown, 
and the laws and statute of England were made eqasdly applicable 
to Jamaica- This amount was afterwards commuted for £6000, 
used by the governor for salaries, allowances, and contingencies. In 
1854 this fond was merged in the ordinary civil list The other 
principal event in the general histon- of Jamaica was the threatened 
xnvarion in 1782 by the combined fleets of France and Spain under 
De Grasse. It was saved by the victoiy of Rodney and Hood, off 
Doininica, in commemoration of which event a statue of Rodney, 
by Bacon, was erected in Spanish Town. 

A great earthquake occurred in 1692, when the chief part of 
the town of Port Roval, built on a shelving bank of sand, slipped 
into the sea- lu 17i2 and 1722 there were drcatol hurricanes, the 
last causing the seat of commerce to be transferred from Port Royal 
to Kingston. Since then there have been a number of hurricane^ 
the most recent being in August 18S0, when considerable damare 
was done to crops, provision grounds, churches, chapels, and school- 
houses in the eastern part of the island. 

Since 1800 the history of Jamaica has been, with some erections 
(such as the defeat by Admiral Duckworth in 1806 of the French 
squadron intended to'invadc Jamaica), confined to its domestic con- 
cerns and its relations with the mother country. In 1807, when 
the slave trade was abolished, there were 3*23,827 slaves in the 
island, island was veiy prosperous,— sugar, coffee, cocoa, 

cotton, pimento, ginger, and indigo being produced; and it was al^ 
the depot of a very lucrative transit trade between Eurow and the 
Spanish main. The anri-slavciy agitation in England, gro^ng 
singer every year, caused great excitement in the island, and there 
was much violence and misrepresentation on both sides of the 
question. The negroes revolted in 1832, under the belief that 
emancipation had been granted ; many hundreds of lives were 
sacrificed, a large amount of propei^ destroyed, and yanous 
atrocities were committed* This stimnlated the agitation ^in 
England and in 1833 the Emancipation Act was passed, the penod 
of apprenticeship being xdtiniatmy redneed Jo four years. Of 
the £20,000,000 compensation, £6,161,927 was awarded to 
Jamaica, being about £19 a head on a slave popr^tion of 809,338. 
The wisdom of the manner in which the emanripation policy wjs 
carried out by England has been often questioned. Durb^ Sw 
Lionel Smith's administration, on the Ist of August 1838, the 
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tion.” In this despatch the letter written by Dr TJnderhUI, the 
secretary to the Baptist Society, was referred to as causing public 
meetiDgs to he held, and giving rise to excitement. Dr Underhill 
subsequently assert^ that it was through Governor Eyre his letter 
became public. The letter referred to the distress among the 


The despatches of Governor Ejre caused much discussion and excite- 
ment in England, and under date of 30th December 1865 a ro}al 
commission was issued to inquire Into the disturbances. The com- 
mxsrioners — Sir Heniy StorEs (sent out as governor), 21 r Russell 
Gnmey, andllrJ. B.llaule— began their work on Januaiy 23, 1866, 
and sat for fifty-one days. They reported on the 9th April that the 
disturbances in St Thomas in the east had their immediate origin 
in a planned resistance to lawful authority, aririn^ from the desire 
to ohtam land free of rent, want of conndence in tribunals, feel- 
ings of hostility towards ^litical and personal opponents, while 
not a few contemplated the death or expulrion of the white inhaln- 
tants. Had more than a momentary success been obtained, ^e 
Primate overthrow of the insuigents w ould have been attended with 
a still more fearful loss of life and property. The commissioners 
attributed the speedy termination of the_ outbreak to the slalJ, 
promptitude, and vigour of Governor Eyre in the early stages; they 
viewed the m^taiy and naval operations as prompt and judicious; 
but they thought martial law was continued too long, and that the 
punishments inflicted were excessive. The commissioners expressed 
an opinion that the conduct of Gordon, a member of the assembly, 
whose trial by court martial and execution caused great contro- 
versy in England had been such as to convince both friends and 
eneimes of his being a party to the rising, yet they could not see 
any sufficient proof either of his comphrity in the outbreak at 
Morant Bay, or of bis having been a party to a general congiiraty. 
The case was warmlv taken up in England by the Jamaica committee 
under the leadership of Mr J. S. Mill. A charge was made agmn^:Mr 
Eyre, resulting in an elaborate exposition of martial law by Chief 
Justice Cockbum, and the stoppage of the prosecution by the grand 
iuTV ignoring the biJL On the 20th December 1866 the assembly 


Government and the assembly as to the Prisons Act, abiU was in- 
troduced by Mr Labouebere (Lord Taunton) into tbe Howe of 
Commons to suspend the constitution of Jamaica, we Teje|^on oi 
which measure occasioned the resignation of Lord Melboumes 
ministTV. The dispute was afterwards compromised, and under the 
sorerament of Sir Charles Metcalfe an improved ^te of ttogs 
was brought about. Education and religious mstocnon and hett^ 
administration of justice were subjects of attention, together wxm 
schemes of agriculture to develop the varied resom^ ot the island- 
The want of cheap and continuous labomr woj^ however, 
obstacle. The introduction of labourers fmm .^ca ^ objected 
to in England as a renewal of the slave trade. _ Coolie immigtanon 
was fenced about with such expensive restnefaons by the home 
Government that no large or comprehensive scheme was posable. 
The carl of El^n continued Sir C. Metcalfe s polity, and a r^^y 

^as opened, 12 mUcs long between ^gton and. 


on tbe 22d, and on the 28d it teceived the governor's consent 
Thns the constitution vrhich had existed for two hundred years was 
swept away. It was composed at the time of a governor, a pnvy 

council,aledslativeconnca,anassemblyofforty.sevenelectedmem- 

beis.and apaidbody caUed the eseentive committe^who were praetJ 
^y responsible ministers of the crown, holdiiigoffice at tbe gover 
not’s plea^ The present constitution is that of an or^iy jrotra 
eolonl It was estobUsbed by an toperial Act, and an order m 
councU dated 9 th April 1S66, and subsequent orde^^ ^ 

one chamber, called a legislative coMcil. In 1880 tte combed 
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slave sugar. The advantages oF slave labour in Cito were so great 
that the utmost economy and skill of practical resident ph®l®v5 m 
Jamaica failed of success. Differences between the ^eumly, tne 
council, and the home Government on the means of retrenciimg tne 
public expenditure, created much bitterness of feelinK, and most 
disastrous results were brought about, affecting seriouMy the credjc 
of the island, by the assembly refusing to perfonn ite 
renew duties necessary for revenue. An outbreak of cholera audeu 
to the confusion and gloom. The result of this controverty w^ that 
the home Government offered an imperial ^uaiautce for a loan oi 
£500,000 and other financial assistance, conditionally on permanent 
ptovirion being made for official sdaries, on the initiation or ^ 
monev crauts by the crown, and on certain members of the l^is- 


bir xieTiiy uau luu v*. — Z ' — iT 

In 1854 the Incumbered Estates Act was passed, rmaer which m 
recent years considerable sales of property in 
nlace During the nes^ decade the island was tenquil, hut yety 
much depressed. Many white people of a supenm* iflass, had lefh 
pflbUc business suffered by the recriminations in theassemWy, and 
bv want of economy and good management (causing annual defia^ 
of thepubliofinauces. Butin I855anev«t ^emred wtacb o W 
a pericctly new chapter in Jamaica hirfoty. On 'October ^ 
GovemoT Eyie mport^ to the secretaiy of state (tbe present 
Cardwell) a^seii^ and alarming insnrrechon of the negro popnla- 
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allo\7ed prirate practice in addition. The island is in telegraphic 
communication \rith Endand^ and indeed with the world, and has 
also an inland telegraphic service. The Government have pur- 
chased the 25 miles oi railway from Kingston to Old Harbour, and 
ate about to construct 47 miles more. Steam communication is 
very frequent between England, United States, and the colony. 

See I^ong's History^ 1774 ; Bryan Edward’s JlUtory<t 1S09, and Appendix, 
1819; Benny’s History^ 1807 ; Bridge’s Annals^ 1828; 11. G. Lewis’s Journal of 
a Jndm Proprietors lldiitgomciy llaitln’s HUtory of the Brttish Colonies^ 
lSi3; Phillippo's Pa$t and Present State. 1813; Geological Survey Reports^ 1869; 
Gardner’s History, 1873; PhiUippo’s Climate, 1876; Sir Sibbald D. Scott's 
Jnmaiea and Back, 1^76; piub^nnentary papers. Colonial Office lists, local pub- 
lications, and almanacs. Tor natural histor}', see Slonnc, 1692 ; Brown, 1784 ; 
Barham, 1794; Lnnan, 1814; and Gosse’s Journal of a Naturalist in Jamaica, 
1851, and Btids of Jamaica, 1S47, For descriptions or scenery, see Tom Cringle's 
Bog and the Cruise of the Midge, by Michael Scott, a Kingston merchant. Sco 
also the map of llamson, 1873. (J. L. 0.) 

JAMES (’laKw^os). This name, the Hebrew Ydkoh or 
Jacob, belongs to several persons mentioned in the New 
Testament, of whom the first that appears in the Gospels is 

1. James the son of Zebedee. He was among the first 
who were called to be Christ’s immediate follow;ers and 
afterwards chosen to be his apostles, and is one — the 
others being Peter, Andrew, and John (the brother of 
James) — of the alwaj’s first-mentioned and, as the narra- 
tive shows, most remarkable group of the apostolic band. 
In all the enumerations of the twelve (Matt. x. 2 ; Mark 
iii. 17 Luke vi. 14 ; Acts i, 13), his name appears early 
in the list, twice occupying the second place after Peter’s. 
The call of James and John (the fullest account of which is ' 
given in Luke v. 1—11 j comp. Mark i. 20) took place on 
the same occasion when Peter and Andrew, the other pair 
of brothers, were taken from their humble fisher’s trade 
to be fishers of men. After this we next find James 
noticed as one of the persons present (Mark i. 29) when 
Jesus restored Simon Peter’s wife’s mother, who was sick 
of a fever. 


... His brother and he were surnamed by our Lord (Mar] 
ui. 1/) “Boanerges,” a name derived from two Aramai 
words signifying “Sons of thunder,” as it is interpretet 
by the evangelist. The name has been explained as havini 
reference to the powers of their eloquence in preaching 
or even from their being present when the voice lib 
thunder spake to Jesus from the cloud (John xii. 291 
It IS more probable, especially as one meaning of the wok 
tramlatod “ tliradw » fa “ tags, angar.” tlat fta oama « 
gren to them by the Lord because he perceived the fieri 

instances (Luke ix. 64 
^ recorded in the Gospels from whicl 

we cau discern somewhat of this character of the sons o 


waitpT J S fciipse who after the ascensii 

Sn « for the descent 

the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. This is oi 

of the passages in which the name of James is nlaci 

the'lTttlo ff f Andrew, and we may judge fro 

the little that we are told of him subsequently that he w 

-rheirri.’Sdr rhe*^ 

The brief Lice'fa gi “eu\crrii“f v f 

brother of John ivlth the suord,” ^ ^ *' 

Spam, and of the tr\islation of his Ldy to Com'iSll 


are to be found in the Acta Sanctm'wn, July 25 (vol. vi. 
pp, 1-124). 

2. James the son of Alphmis. He also was one of the 
apostles, and is mentioned in all the four lists (Matt, x 
3 ; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13) by this name, 
but in no other place. It is, however, thought by some 
that he is the same with 

3. James the LorePs h'other. In Matt. xiii. 55 and 
Mark vi. 3 the brethren of the Lord are named James, 
J OSes, 'J udas, and Simon. It is also to be remarked that 
they are in both places spoken of as the children of the 
carpenter, that is, of Joseph the husband of the Virgin 
Mary. But it has been urged that they were called sons 

I of Joseph and Mary because tlie children of two families, — 
of Mary the Virgin and Mary the wife of Clopas, her 
half sister, — were brought up together. Those who in 
this way make James the Lord’s brother to be a son 
of Alphseus require to establish (a) that Clopas is the 
same name as Alphmus, (b) that Mary the wife of Clopas . 
(John xix, 26) was the sister of the Virgin Mary, 
and (c) that this Mary, wife of Clopas, is the same who is 
called (Matt. xxvi. 56 ; Mark xv, 40) Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and (Mark. xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10) 
simply the mother of James, in which four passages the 
same person is evidently intended. But the identity of 
the names Alphacus and Clopas is by no means certain. 
Those who maintain it take Clopas as the Aramaic 
Chalpai, and Alphmus to be a Grmcized form thereof. 
But when we turn to what might be supposed the best 
source of evidence on tbis point, viz., tbe Peshito version 
of the New Testament, instead of finding the two names 
treated as the same word, we find in all cases Chalpai where 
the Greek has Alphjsus, and where Clopas or Cleopas 
occurs, it is ^ simply transliterated Kleopha. The same 
is the case with the Jerusalem Syriac. The identity of 
these names is thus far from being establisbed. Then in 
John xix. 25 the versions and best authorities are in favour 
of making four persons of those there mentioned : “ his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, and Mary the wife of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene.” This is the Peshito rendering, and, 
even if the conjunction were not there, it is not uncommon 
in Scriptural enumeration to find names given in pairs 
without any copjunction, while to make Mary the wife of 
Clopas the Virgin’s sister would be to assume two Maries 
in the same family of sisters, which is not verj” probable. 
"Whether Mary wife of Clopas was the mother of a James 
(called in one place “the little ”) and of Joses can neither 
be asserted nor denied from the evidence in the Gospels ; 
but, when the other two assumptions have so little founda- 
tion to rest on, it seems impossible to consider the son 
of Alphieus the same person with the “brother of the 
Lord.” 


Further, James the Lord’s brother was bishop of Jerusa- 
lem (comp. Gal. i. 19 with Gal. ii. 9-12), and was president 
of the diurch in its earliest days (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 
lb), buch a position required him to be a resident in 
Jerusalem, while had he been an apostle (as the 'son of 
Alphiens was) we should have expected him to take his 
snare of the missionary labour of publishing the gospel in 
isfent lands. But this bishop of J erusalem was the author 

styles himself in 

T ssrvant of God and of the 

Lord J^us Chnst. . He who could thus write with the 
er ainty of being ^ identified must have been the most 
name in the church, must have been 

I. f ^ ’-I (Gal. ii. 9) where he places 

James before both Peter and John, calls him, “a pillar” 
.® Cbyistian society. And again Jude, when com- 
mencing his epistle, calls himself the brother of James, 
^itl\ no other mark of distinction* Here too the same 
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James must be intended, and trben we read St Jude’s 
epistle (17, 18) we find him distinguishing himself from 
the apostles, and as it were disclaiming the apostoKc 
dignity. Tlds is as it would be if James and Jude were 
both brethren of the Lord and were not apostles, but we 
should certainly expect oue or other would have left some 
indication in their letters had they been of the number of 
the twelve, and most surely neither of them wonld have 
been likely to give us reason for believing that he was not 
an apostle. 

The two passages (1 Cor. xv. 7 ; GaL i 19) from 
which it mi^t be argued that James the brother of the 
Lord was an apostle cannot be relied on, for we find the 
same title given to Bamaha% and it is certain that the 
name apostle” began to be more \ridely applied after tbe 
ascension than it is in the Gospels. 

Once more, the brethren of the Lord are expressly said 
(John viL 5) not to have believed on Jesus at a period 
much later iu his ministry than the appointment of the 
twelve j while in the mention of them in Acts L 14 there 
is given first a list of the eleven, who are said all to have 
continued in praver with the women and 3Iary the mother 
of Jesus and with his brethren.” Such a studied severance 
of the brethren of the Lord from the naml^r of the apostlp 
is very significant^ while the position which they hold in 
the list may well be due to the fact that it was only at a 
late period that they had become disciples of Jesus. The 
change in their opinions has been thought by many to he 
snBSciently accounted for by the statement of St Paul (1 
Cor. XV. 7) that after big resurrection Jesus ** was seen of j 
James.” Such a demonstration of the truth of what others 
had long believed and Jesus himself had taught could not 
fail to work conviction on a mind which, if we may accept 
the tradition of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(which also testifies to this appearance of Christ to James), 
was somewhat inclined to believe, even before the cruci- 
fixion. 

It seems right therefore to conclude that James the son 
of Alphseus, one of the apostles, was a different peKon ^^om 
James the Lord's brother and bi^op of Jerusalem. Of 
the history of the former we are told nothing except that 
he was an apostle. The latter is spoken of by St 
(Acts xiL 17) as if he were at that time the reco^iz^ 
head of the Christian community in Jen^em. 

(Acts XV. 13), after the debate at Jerusalem about the 
circumcision of the GentUes, it is he who sums up the 
arguments and declares the sentence of the council, as 
he were the chief person among them. In ^ 

on St Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, he holds the same 
position, and receives the visit of St Paid in the presence 
of all the presbyters. In GaL i. 19, iL 9 he is pkced 
foremost among “the pillars” of the church of Jeru- 

From the Xew Testament we learn no more of the 
of James the Lord’s brother, but Eusebius (-ff- ^ 

has preserved for ns from Hegesippus the earli^t ecciesia^ 
tical traditions concerning him. By that authonty he is 
described as having been a K azarite, and on acwunt of ^ 
eminent righteousness caUed '‘Just" and “Obhas. So 
great was his influence with the people that he w^ 
to by the scribes and Pharisees for a true and 
hoped) unfavourable judgment about the iless^mp of 

Ca^ Placed, to give the greater pubUcity to his words, 

on a pinnacle of the temple, he, when solemnly appeal^ 
to. made confession of his faith, and 

down and murdered. This happened imm^sdiately before the 
se<^fc Josephus (Anti2., sx. 9, 1) tehs tlmt it ord^ 

of Ananas the high priest, in the mterval 
of^tns and the arrival of his s^cc^or Albmns that 
James was pnt to death; and his narrative gives the idea 


yiin some oiners James was brought before an assembly of 
judges by whom they were condemned and ddivered to 
be stoned,! 

Other less important bearers of this name are (4) James, 
of whom all we know is that he was the “son of Maty ” 
(ilatt xxviiL 56; Mark xv. 40, xri. 1; Luke xxiv. 10) 
and the brother of a certain Joses (comp. Mark xv. 40 with 
xvL 1), and that he is called “the little,” 6 fiucpos (A T. 
“the less,” wrongly); and (5) James, who was either the 
father or brother of Judas, one of the apostles- The 
Greek gives (Luke vi. 16 ; Acts i 13) “Judas of James.’’ 
The ellipsis may, as has been shown by Winer, be snp- 
plied either by the word “father” or “brother.” The 
A T. supplies “brother.” But, as in both these lists 
within a line of the name of this Judas a similar form 
“James of Alphaeus” occurs, which is in both places 
rendered James the “son” of Alphsens, as it is also in 
both the other lists of the apostles in St Matthew and St 
3Iark, it seems natural to suppose that the evangelists 
intended the same noun to be supplied in both cases. If 
tins be so, the James here mentioned would he a person 
otherwise unknown, hut tbe father of the apostle Judas, 
who is distinguished as Lebhsus and Thaddens, and also 
by St John (xiv. 22) as “Judas not Iscariot ” 

JAMES, THE Gexeeal Epistle of. Of the author of 
this epistle enough has been said in the previous article 
(3) ; it only remains to add in coiinexioii with the intro- 
ductory words thereof that probably the same reason 
actuated both St James and St Jude to leave out any 
mention that they were “brethren of the Lord.” We 
need not enter Into the question of what relationship is 
intended by those words, though, from the mention of 
Joseph on each occasion where the “brethren” are spoken 
of, it is probable that they were really his children by a 
former marriage. Thus Jesus would be younger than those 
who are called “his brethren,” and their behaviour in 
rejecting his teaching for so long a time may have been 
partly a result of their growing up with him and regaiding 
him as a younger member of the same family, and frm 
familiarity becoming less -vrilling than strangers rvonld be 
to actnowle^e anytMng \rHcb looked like an assertion of 
superiority. Bnt, vrhatever tbe reason for tbeir former un- 
belief, it is easy to see that, when they had at length come 
to own Jesns as their Lord, hnn^ty would check the 
mention of the relationship in which they might claim to 
stand to Jesns, as wonld also a desire not to apP^rto pb^ 
themselves in a position of dose connexion mth Chnst, to 
which none others could lay claim. i* t. 

The episUe fe addressed “to the twelve 
of the dfepersion.” The word “dis^^on 
vras employed in the 2sew Testament times to signify the 
Jewish popnlation in eveiy part of the then knoTO world. 
Jews were to be found in Persia, Egyp^ Ap Mmor, and 
Meed in aU the lands snrronnding 
'RTien the writer addresses them as 
^ ns the kev to the character of his epistle. It 

®Ln-ffpn to Christians whiT had been converts frp 
Maism- bnt to whom tbeir ancient faith was still of the 
SSS impoTance, indeed, of somewhat more import- 


1 For a aisensrion of these tradifions, 

to the Hehrenrs a^e given, 

N 


xnL — 70 
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Tas u. 19, 20 witb Matt. iii. 9 ; and Jas. v. 1-6 with Matt. 

i.ltpnl-.t.Racliins in the 



:„d Xit teg ^■ffliSedbytto teguageof booto 
ItoSSteticos id the Book of Wlodom, wbioh were 
itemed by tbe Je.ee of Meaaoclne aod other 
Hellenistic centres o£ Judaism (see Jas. l 1, 5,^ U, lA 
17 19, 20, 23, 25 ; il 21 ; m. 5, 6 ; iv. 14:). We shojdd 
iud"e from this that the bishop of Jerusalem, m the earlier 
iayl of the Christian church, avaUed hiiMelf of his central 
position to circulate among the scattered Judaeo-Ghmtian 
populations, of whom representatives wodd constantly be 
within his reach, such a letter as was suited to stimulate 
the new converts to more truly Christian life, and to che^ 
errors into which, from their attachment to the older faith, 
they were prone to fall. The epistle contains many exhor- 
tations to accept a higher standard for the conduct of life, 
thougli a considerable section (i. 22-ii- 26) applies more 
specifically to the dangers that beset Jewish converts of 
trusting to a faith which produced no results in the form 

of Christian love. . 

But it was not only for those who were scattered into 
distant parts of the world that the epistle was written. It 
bears marks of its relation to a time of special trial and 
hardship, and has much to say of how trials and sufferings 
are to be borne. “ Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations" is the opening language ; and the writer returns 
to tbe same theme at tbe close of bis letter ; “ Be ye also 
patient,” “ Stablisbyour hearts,” “ Behold, we count them 
happy which endure," Such words agree best with tbe dis- 
persion of tbe first Christian brotherhood after the death 
of Stephen, and with that persecution by Herod Agrippa I. 
which Janies the brother of John was put to death. 


m 

It is an additional indication that the epistle was written 
about those times that in it there is no word of that 
contention which soon agitated tbe whole Christian church 
about tbe circumcision of tbe Gentiles, and about which 
James pronounced the sentence of the council of Jeru- 
ftaiem in 51 a.d. The persecution which ensued on the 
martyrdom of Stephen (33 A.r».) is too early a date after 
the ascension for us to think it probable that Christianity 
could have had enough representatives among the dispersion 
to make such an epistle as the present necessary. It seems 
better therefore to refer it to that larger persecution in 
which the one James suffered death, and after which tbe 
other James comes into special prominence in Christian 
church lnstor 3 \ This would lead to the conclusion that 
the epistle, primarily addressed to the Jewish Christians 
tbruughout Palestine, but intended also for others who 
lived beyond the limits of the Holy Land, was written at 
.ferusalem, from which James the Just seems never to have 
departed, and that it should be dated some time after 44 
A.r> , the date of Herod’s persecution, and antecedent pro- 
bably by several years (for the agitation which led to the 
council must have existed for some time) to the council at 
Jerusalem (51 a.d.). 

The epistle contains nothing to indicate where it was 
written, but at tbe same time there is nothing in the 
imagery and illustrations employed by tbe writer which 
would be out of character with one ivriting in Palestine. 
It is therefore probable that, since tradition represents 
Jutnes as constantly resident in Jerusalem, the epistle was 
written there. He uses the Jewish name ** synaf’^o^ue ” 
(ii. 2) for the place of assembly for worship, wbiclT would 
IK:rhai»s be longer preserved among tbe Christians in Jera- 
f ilcm than elsewhere; but on the other hand he speaks 
fi. 1^4) of the elders of the church” (cKicX'jjorta) just os 
we find St Luke, doing in the Acts of the Apostles. He 
mention*, the “ burning wind ” (xatVeov) spoken of in the 


Gospels (Matt. xx. 12; Luke xii. 55), and Ms language 
riii. 4^ about ships and the storms by which they aie driven 
is such as would be natural in one who knew by experience 
of the tempests that sometimes sweep suddenly over the 
Sea of GalUee, with which this James must have been 
fomilinr as well as tbe son of Zebedee. ^ 

The epistle appears to have been written with a view, 
in the first place, to comfort some who were undergoing 
severe trials. This is clear from the opening sentence, 
“Countit all joy when ye fall into divers trials. But 
the words also seem to show that there was a spirit pre- 
vailing among those for whom the letter was first intended 
which did not tend to that perfect patience under sufferings 
that should characterize the faithful Christian. And so 
the writer passes on to notice a want of perfect trust in 
God and a too great regard for temporal things, concern- 
ing which they are exhorted to foster such a mind as shall 
make changes in worldly affairs, when they are for the 
worse, yet still no cause for sorrow. For the only perfect 
gifts are of God’s own sending, and in His gifts as in Him- 
self there is no change. The epistle next dwells on that 
which was the great danger with Jewish converts, the pro- 
fession of a belief in God and Christ without a correspond- 
ing Christian life ; they are further exhorted to avoid sins 
of the tongue and sins of presumption, while those to whom 
wealth had become tbe chief object in life are severely 
condemned. But before the close the uTiter turns once 
more to his first theme, the commendation of patience 
under sufferings, which he enforces by tbe examples of the 
prophets and of Job. Then with certain cautions about 
the use of oaths, some precepts for conduct under sorrow, 
joy, sickness, or the consciousness of sin, the epistle is 
brought to a close, and has not the apostolic benediction, 
a feature which also marks the.letter as one of the earliest 
of the Christian writings. The time of trial alluded to 
suits well with the date which has been suggested,^ when 
Herod’s persecutions made it necessary for tbe Christians 


in Jerusalem to meet in secluded rooms, and to exercise 
the utmost precaution about all whom they admitted to 
their meetings. We know too, from the statements of 
Josephus, that it was from tbe wealthy Sadducees that the 
Christians in Jerusalem experienced most persecution, and 
that they especially were adverse to Christianity because of 
the preaching of the resurrection of Jesus. The followers 
of Jesus were, as we know, at this time just begbning to 
be called Christians, and this name soon became (if it was 
not at first given as) a name of reproach. These circum- 
stances seem to be specially noticed in this epistle (ii. 6, 7). 
To the necessities of those days then the letter appears to 
be first directed, though it contains precepts eminently 
profitable for those who, having held firm to tbe belief in 
tbe unity of God (ii. 19), were disposed, even after the 
acceptance of the teaching of the gospel, to think that an 
intellectual assent to what was set forth was enough, with- 
out any effort to build up on the groundwork of faith the 
superstructure of Chrisfr-like virtues. 

In the time of Eusebius (325 a.d.) the epistle of St 
James was reckoned among the books not fully accepted 
by the church. He says (Zf. K, iii. 25) “ among tbe con- 
troverted books, which are yet well known and recognized 
by most is the epistle circulated under the name of Janies.” 
But among the apostolic fathers we have quotations from 
it in the writings of Clement of Rome (1 ad Cor.., 
cc. 10, 12) and perhaps of Hernias (Pastor, mand. xii. 6). 
Further, in the Syriac version of Melito’s apology there 
are some passages which bear a striking resemblance to 
the words of St James, and may have been quotations 
(see Cureton’s Spicil. Syr., pp. 42, 48) ; and tbe Pesbito 
Syriac version contains the epistle. Origen in his com- 
mentaiy on John (7Fbr/cs, xix, 6) speaks of the epistle as 



in “drculc 
from it ill \ 
without any 
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ulation under the name of James/' and he quotes 
L another place (IPorZ:^, sii. 129) as that of James, 
any comment, Dionysius of Alexandria, who 
was at the head of the catechetical school there (245), 
quotes from the epistle. These are all the notices of the 
epistle on which dependence can he placed before the 
council of Laodicca (3G3), when it was included among 
the canonical boohs. But there seems no doubt that the 
words ‘^well known 
Eusebius indicate that 

a part of Scripture, for in other portion-, of his Vorks he 
►alludes to it as if he so C‘*teemed it, and evidence of its 
recognition in the Syrian Church speaks strongly in favour 
of its authenticity. For that church was most likely to 
have the best knowledge concerning tbo origin and early 
circulation of the cpi-tle. '\Vc can account for the slight 
extent to whidi it was known from the fact that it ivas 
addrca^cd, by a bishop who never moved from his home, 
to one section only of the Christian church, and was not 
likely to gain such wide accejdancc at first ns the epistles 
of St Paul, whose mi‘^=ionary labours made his name and 
hi', writings well known in lUfTcrcnt countries. Moreover, 
the lone of the epistle i^ practical and not doctrinal, and 
for this reason also it w'ouH bo likely to be noticed in 
the writing" of the ChrL,tian fathers. Indeed, this feature 
of the epistle led Luther, who thought there was in it some 
contradiction to St Paul’s teaching on the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, to call it cinf r^chU fUohtrn^ (cd. 

of German X. T., 1522). *'avcritiblc epistle of straw.” But 
language like this is due to the cli-^tortcd way in which tlie 
great lleformcr looked at the subject His day called for 
prominence to be given to the Paulino view of justification. 

St James’s day Lad difiTercnt needs. The character of tho^e 
for whom this epistle was intended and their special dangers 
are snfiicient to account for the way in which St James 
emphasizes what St Paul would as stoutly hove maintained 
in a like case, that “ faith without works is dead.” 

Th»* view given ahjvc, which dates the cjiUtlc lx.fore the xi^o of 
the Paulino controveny, ha^ l»cennhly maintained by many recent 
theologians, especially in Germany, in ojipo^ition to the Tubingen 
scho'^1. Schnt:kcnbnrgerfi Annotntio, 3£3*J ; Ilutbcr^s Com- 
•iutixfnr^ 1S5S, 3d cd. 1870 ; Xfander, VjXanzwA^, 4th cd. 1847, p. 
r>54 Kit-^hl, Alihaih, KircL^, 21 cd. 16.' 7, p. 109 fjy.f and 
und Vers An , 1S74, ii. 277 Throt, dcs 

y. T.f Ibt cd. 1SC5, 2d cL !S75 ; l>'v*:chlag in Stud, intd KriL, 

IS7», i.; Hofmann, llnlvjz SArifl^ vii. C, 1670. Other schola^, 
while defending the gcnuincne*^^ of the e]dstle, recognize in it di"!- 
tinct allu'^iorn to the Pauline theology, and fo prefer a later date. 

So, for example, Ewald Saidsch, an d, 

lUh, ti, Jtd-olos liunfis^di.t 1870), who takes tlie cptstlo Ob dirceted 
again^-t mi^takt n infervnets from Paul's teaching. The Tubingen 
Fcliool, on theotlier hand, regards thcepi«;tle as directly anti-Pauline, 
and at the Fame lime denies that it is genuine. So Baur, Puidrs 
2d fd. 1SG7, Anh. 2; Schwcgler, ynchap, Ztxial,^ 1846, i. 413 
5*7 ; llilgenfeld, 77i»7., 1875, and in Z,f, ic. T,j 1877, p. 87 
Biom, D'. JirUf van Jacohiu^^ Dort, 1369, and in Thedl. TijdseJi,^ 

1S72, p. 241 stq. See also Holtzmanii in Schcnkel's Bihdlro^.t s.v. 

‘ * .Takol/osbricf." Tlie argument turns mainly on the inteq>retation 
of the doctrine of faith and works in chap. ii. 24, which formally at 
bsibt is in direct op[K>iition to Bom iiL 28. Iti other words, Luther's 
difficulty i> still the cliief turning-point of the argument. Xow it 
is certain that the antithesis between Paul and Jame^ is not really 
50 bliarp as it appears in the verses just cited, because the tuo do 
not attach the same meaning to the word “ faith.” In fact, James's 
faith without works is not raul's justifying faith, but the useless 
hiitli without love spoken of in 1 Cor, xiiL 'We have to deal with 
two types of doctrine using tlie same terms in difierent senses, so 
that it is not inconceivable that the t^vo may really be capable of 
such reconciliation in the practical Christian* life as to make their 
divergences unimportant. But, say Baur and his school, tlicre is 
no proof and great internal improbability that anj'tywof doctrine 
existed before Paul, maintiimng justification by faitn alone, pre- 
cisely in Pauline terms, and using the very illustrations of Abraham 
and ’Rahab which occur in the Pauline theology and the kindred 
epistle to the Hebrews. Starting ^vith tliis difficulty, and indicating 
in detail the proofs of the author’s familiarity with the peculiar ter- 
minology of the great Pauline epistles, the Tubingen school urge 
also that James ii. 5, i. 12 presuppose acquaintance with Rev. ii. 
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9, 10, and even that the allusion to Bahab (ii. 25) proves theanthor 
to have read Hcb. xi. 31. Further, it is contended Tat tbf sun- 
po=ed marks or an early date, in the condition of the chnrchts 
^ addressed, are capable of another interpretation, and that the m^e- 

1 F:n,°iK“ ^ understood of the time of Don^n. 

tinall;, the languap of the epistle is regarfed as a proof that the 
date is not vety earn-, and the author difierent from the thorouf^hly 
Jfebrew figure of James as described by Hcgesippns. The weight 


of these arguments is plainly very unequal, and the ultimate solu- 



justice to the positive value of the teaching of our epistle, often 
spiking of It as a mere incfiectivc polemic against Paul by one who 
did not understand him. Comjiare further Alford, Gl\ Test. • 
oxdbwortli, GI:. Tcs*. ; Bishop Lightfoot's JEsray m the Brethren 
of the Lord \ Daiidson’s /ntrcdnc/ioji to the N. Test. ; Plnmptre, 

Intro- 
des 

, ,I>eJacoUcpistola? 

hiraeidx Ixhro convcnicntiQ^ 1669 ; Reus?, UtvXtre de Jaeques, 
^8^2* (J. P^ L) 

JAMIES L (1394-1437), king of Scotland, third son 
of Bobert IIL and of Annabella Dmmmond of Stobhall, 
was bom at Dunfermline in 139L A second son, John, 
did not survive infancy, David, duke of Rothesay, the 
eldest son, bad died under suspicious circumstances while 
committed to the care of the king's brother the duke 
of Albany, to whom had also been delegated the virtual 
government of the kingdom; and the Idng, in order to 
secure the safety of the surviving son, resolved in 1405 to 
place him under the protection of the king of France. 
The prince, however, on his way thither fell into the hands 
of the English, and Heniy IV. determined not to admit 
liini to ransouL On the death of his father, April 13, 
140G, James became nominal sovereign, but, as he was still 
retained in captivity in England, the duke of Albany 
continued regent, and was succeeded, on his death in 1419, 
by Ills son Murdock At first James was confined in the 
Tower of London, but in 1407 he was removed to the 
castle of Xottingham, where he enjoyed as much liberty 
os was compatible with detention, and was treated in all 
respects by his governor, Sir John Pelham, as a member 
of the household. The physical and intellectual training 
begun at St Andrews under Bishop Wardlaw was completed 
by the most accomplished tutors, so that he not only 
attained to high proficiency in all kinds of manly sports, but 
reached perhaps a more varied and thorough cnltnre than 
any of his contemporaries. His figuie was not much if at 
aU above the middle height, and, though thickset, was finely 
proportioned. His agility was no less remarkable than his 
strength ; he not only excelled in throwing the hammer and 
putting the stone, but in all kinds of athletic feats demand- 
in'^ suppleness of limb and quickness of eye. As regards 
his intellectual attainments he is reputed to have been well 
acquainted with philosophy, and it is evident from his 
subsequent procedure as a sovereign that he had made a 
special study of jurisprudence ; while, besides being a pro- 
ficient in instrumental and vocal music, he cultivated the 
art of poetry with a success not surpassed by any previous 
English writers with the exception of his models Gower and 
Chaucer. Heniy T., on succeeding his father in 1413, 
removed James to close confinement in the Tower, but 
shortly afterwards took him to Windsor, and in 141 /, 
with the view of detaching the Scotch auxiliaries from the 
French standard, invited him to accompany him in his 
expedition against France. From this time, and especially 
after the death of the duke of Albany in 1419, James was 
treated with much consideration; and, having given a pledge 
of his friendly intentions towards England by his mamage 

with Lady Jane Beaufort, February 2, 1^24, he finally 
obtained his release in the end of March of 
the Scottish nation agreeing to pay a ransom of 
in name of expenses for his maintenance while m captivity* 
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TTith the reign of James L, whose coronation took place 
at Scone on the 21st May, may almost be said to begin the 
substitution in Scotland of constitutional soverei^ty, 
wulated by defimte principles and laws and modified by 
°e<»ard to the opinions and interests of the subjects, for 
the*’indefinite authority of the- king and the arbitrary 
rule of the nobles. It is true that after his death the 
lawless contests of the nobles broke out as fiercely as ever, 
but by his energetic repression of their violence during his 
lifetime, and more especially by the virtual creation of 
statute law modelled on that of England, and the additional 
importance assigned to parliament, the leaven was partly 
prepared which was to work towards the destruction of their 
unlicensed influence. During a session of the parliament 
held at Perth on the 12th March 1425, James suddenly 
arrested a large number of the nobles, including the duke of 
Albany and his two sous, whom along with the earl of 
Lennox he caused to be executed, "With similar strategy he 
at a parliament held at Inverness in 1427 arrested Donald 
of the Isles and fifty of his chiefs. Donald, however, on 
making all due submission, received his liberty ; but when, 
in violation of his oath he made an abortive attempt to 
assert his independence, the king, on his making uncondi- 
tional surrender, confined him to Tantallon castle. As was 
natural, the energetic rule of the king, and especially his 
stringent coercion of the nobles, aroused a secret purpose 
of revenge; and, acting on the inspiration of the earl 
of Athole, unde of the king, Sir Bobert Graham and other 
accomplices, with a hand of three hundred Highlanders, 
suddenly, on the evening of the 20th or morning of the 
21st February 1437, entered the apartment of the king in 
the priory of the Dominicans at Perth, and stabbed him to 
death udth their daggers 

Although the constitutional reforms introduced by 
James L, and the general tenor of his reign, showed that 
in him were united in a rare degree decision in action with 
far-sighted sagacity, his merits as a statesman have been 
cast in the shade by his achievements in literature. It is 
also worthy of mention that it was owing chiefly to his 
representations when in captivity that the pope w’as induced 
to grant a hull for the erection of a university at St 
Andrews. The Podical Pemains of James I. were first 
published in 1 783, edited by William Tytler. The principal 
poems of which he is the reputed author are TJie Xin^s 
Qvair, Ckrislis Kirh on the Gfrene, and Peblis to thePlay^ 
and he also wrote several minor pieces. A manuscript of 
the King's GmaiV formerly belonging to Selden is preserved 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford. The poem, which is 
divided into seven cantos, and is written in the seven-lined 
stanzas of Chaucer, was composed during his captivity in 
England, to^ celebrate his love for the lady whom he after- 
wards married. It is allegorical in form and somewhat 
tedious in its minute description of details, but always 
preserves a smooth and harmonious versification, while it 
contains many finely imaginative passages inspired by true 
and tender feeling, and characterized by a charming 
simplicity and grace akin to those of his master Chaucen 
One re^on wl^ many have doubted that James could be 
the author of Chnslis Kirk on the Grene is its entire dis- 
similarip- m manner and style to the Kintfs Qvair. Pope’i 
line, A Scot will fight for Christ’s liirk o’ the Green " ii 
sarcastic, but undoubtedly chronicles a fact. The poem is 
a humorous delineation of a phase of Scotch rustic life, and 
Its spirit and graphic yigonr are not unworthy of Bums, who 
indeed has received from it more than one suggestive hint, 
and m Th^oly Fair and The Ordination has imitated ife 
retrain. T^ oldest evidence for assigning it to James L is 
that of the Bannatyne MS. collection made by George Ban- 
iiatyne in 1568 ; and, if this evidence is not conclusive for 
James I, it is so against James V,, the only other probable 


author. There is no printed edition earlier than 1663. 
Since then several separate editions have appeared, and it 
has also been printed along with Phe Gaherlmsie Man as 
the work of James Y. That James 1 was the author of the 
poem receives a certain amount of corroboration from its 
resemblance in subject and style to Pehhs to iJic^Playf the 
first words of which are quoted by J ohn Major in describ- 
ing a ballad which he attributes to James. 

The contemporary authorities on the reign of James I. are princi- 
pally Wyntoun’s Gronykil, and Bower’s continuation of Fordun’s 
^Scotochronicon. To the succeeding century belong the histories o£ 
John Major, Hector Boece, and Bishop Lesley. The modern 
histories o! Pinkerton, Tj'tler, and Burton arc of course well known. 
In regard to questions connected ivith his character as an author, 
see Sibbald’s Ghronides of Scottish Poetry ; "Walpole’s Poyal and 
Foble Authors I Chalmers’s Sistoric JRcmains of Scolt^h Kings', 
Tiller’s Scottish Worthies', Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish Poms; 
Bitson’s Sislorical Pssay an Scottish Song; "Washington Irving’s 

^elchPooi:; Vresoo)A'aMisecJlanies; milbavi&lrniig's Sidory oj . 

Scottish Podry. An accoimt of the murder of James I., professedly 
translated from the Latin of John Shirley in 1440, has been pub- 
lished in an Appendix to Pinkerton’s History ; in vol. ii. of Miscel- 
lanea Scotica, Glasgow, 1818; and in Galt’s novel. The Sjpaetoife. 

JAMES II. (1430-1460), twin son of James I, was 
born in 1430, and, Alexander his elder brother having died 
in infancy, was shortly after the assassination of his father 
crowned king at Holyrood. During his minority the house 
of Douglas used every endeavour to extend their inflnence,- — 
"William, who succeeded to the earldom in 1443, ultimately 
making no pretension to conceal his claims to independent 
sovereignty, and at the festivities in 1449, in honour of the 
king’s marriage to Mary of Gueldres, with ostentatious 
bravado bringing in" his train as many as 5000 followers. 
Shortly after the king attained Ids majority he in 1462 
invited Douglas to become his guest in Stirling castle, and, 
on his refusing to break tbe “bands” he had made with 
the other nobles, in sadden passion stabbed him with a 
dagger, after which Sir Patrick Grey completed the 
assassination with a poleaxe. It w'as not till 1454 that 
the struggle following this act of violence, which involved 
all Scotland in a series of intermittent contests, was brought 
to a close by the flight of the Douglas and the forfeiture 
of his estates to the crown. His own kingdom being freed 
from distraction, James resolved to take advantage of the 
protracted intestine conflict in England, known as the 
Wars of the Koses, to wrest from the English the posses- 
sions they held in the south of Scotland ; but while con- 
ducting the siege of Eoxburgh castle he was killed by the 
bursting of a cannon, 3d August 1460. 

JAMES III. (1452-1488), king of Scotland, son of 
James II., was bom 1st June 1452, and shortly after the 
death of his father was crowned king at Kelso. The 
custody of the young prince was entrusted to Bishop 
Kennedy of St Andrews, but in 1466 he was seized at 
Linlithgow by Lord Boyd, who in this way succeeded in 
obtaining the governorship of the royal fortresses, and also 
won the apparent friendship of the king. James was, 
however, as fickle and faithless as he was weak and pliant, 
and while Lord Boyd’s eldest son, who had been created 
earl of Arran, and had married the king’s sister, was absent 
in the summer of 1469 on an embassy to bring home the 
king’s ■ bride, Margaret of Denmark, the enemies of the 
Bo^s set agencies in motion for having them tried for 
their seizure of the king. Tbe earl of Arran, obtaining 
news of their machinations before landing, returned to 
Denmark; Lord Boyd fled to England; but Sir Alexander, 
brother of Lord Boyd, suffered execution, and the estates 
of the family w’ere forfeited. James, whether the fault 
WM his^ own or not, was sadly unfortunate in his connexion 
^ith his near relations. While his brother-in-law was a 
fugitive from his vengeance, his two brothers were also, 
whether justly or not, the objects of his animosity and 
dread. The earl of Mar, the younger brother, died at 
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Craigmillar castle in circumstances so suspicious that he 
was generally believed to have been murdered ; and the 
dnko of Albany the elder, making his escape from Edinburgh 
castle to France, afterwards in 1482 came to an agreement 
with Edward IV, to hold the kingdom as his vassal. The 
rivalry of Albany was the more formidable because James 
by the preference which he showed for artists and musicians 
and by his retired and reserved manners had alienated the 
majority of the nobility. Wliih James in the summer of 
this year was leading an army against England, the nobles, 
headed by Douglas, suddenly at Lauder seired Cochrane 
and several of the king^s other favourites, and, having hanged 
them before his eyes, returned with tlieir rojTil captive 
to Edinburgh castle. On this Albany suddenly made his 
appearance, and, having demanded and received the king's 
liberty, assumed uuth apparently no objection on the part 
of James the sovereignty of the kingdom, until an accusa- 
tion for treasonable connexions with England compelled him 
to flee thither. For some years after this Scotland enjoyed 
both outward and inward tranquillity, but the jealousy 
of the nobles against the king's favourites induced them in 
MSS, along with the young prince, afterwards James IV., 
to raise the standard of rebellion. The two armies met 
at the stream of Sauchiebum, near Stirling, but hardly^ had 
they come to blows when the king fled in panic from the 
field. In his flight he u-as thrown from his horse, and 
being received into the cottage of a miller near Bannock- 
burn, was there (June II) stabbed to death by a person 
unknown, undoubtedly a straggler from the hostile army. 

JAJfES IV. (M72-I513), king of Scotland, son of 
Jarnc'? IIL, was born March 17, 1472, and on the death 
of his father in I ISS u*as crowned king at Scone, probably 
on June 2Gth. As ho not only adopted an entirely opposite 
policy with the nobles from his father, but also showed great 
afliibility towards the lower classes of his subjects, among 
whom ho delighted to wander incognito, few kings of Scot- 
laTul won such general popularity or passed a reign so un- 
troubled by intestine broih. His libertinism was overlooked 
on account of his open and friendly bearing, and was to some 
extent atoned for by his hardiness and courage and his just 
and temperate rule. So ‘flight were the attcmjjts ot insur- 
rection on Lis accession to the throne that they scarcely 
required repression ; and, although in 1491 Lord Both- 
well and others entered into an agreement with Henry 
VII. to seize his person, the circumstances were always 
such as cither not to require or not to favour the carrying 
out of the project Indeed, Henry seems throughout to 
have greatly preferred the friendship of the Scotch monarch 
cither to his active hostility or Lis enforced submission; 
and accordingly, although James had welcomed Perkin 
Wnrbccfc,'' the pretender to the English throne, and made 
a futile ini*asion of England in support of his claims, 
Henry after Warbeck left Scotland in 1497 was willing to 
forget all old causes of enmity. In September of that year 
a truce of seven years was negotiated between the two 
monarchs, and in August 1503 the alliance was confirmed 
by the marriage of James with the princess Margaret of 
England, — a union which led eventually in default of the 
Tudors to the accession of the Stuart dynasty to the 
English throne. Of the peace with England James took ad- 
vantage to establish order in the Highlands, where he intro- 
duced a more complete legal jurisdiction. After the accession 
of Hemy VHI. it became apparent that the friendly relations 
with England were no longer possible; and, James, having 
several private grounds of quarrel, was induced by the king 
of France to venture in 1613 on an invasion of England. 
His methods of warfare seem, however, to have been formed 
chiefly according to notions borrowed from the knightly 
tourneys, the organisation of which had made him famous 
throughout Europe ; and on the threshold of his enterprise 
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he was slam on the 9fch September at Flodden Field, his 
death and the disastrons rout of his army being due to his 
rasli and quixotic bravery, 

V. (1512-1542), Idng of Scotlaud, son of 
James p-., was bom at Linlithgow 10th April 1512, and 
crowned king at Scone in October 1513. At first the 
regency was vested in his mother, but after her marriage with 
the carl of Angus in 1614 the office was transferred by the 
estates to the duke of Albany. The English forebore to 
follow up their victory atFIodden, but the close connexion of 
Albany \Ndtli France now aroused the jealousy of Henry VIII., 
and Scotland was continually exposed to more or less serious 
attacks from the English until Albany, to whose arrogant 
bearing and French manners and habits not even the enmity 
against him of Henry could reconcile the estates, finally 
in 1624 took his departure to the country of his choice. 
Upon this James, throngh the scheming of Henry, was 
erected” king in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, ruling the 
kingdom by the advice of his mother and the lords in 
council In 1526 James was persuaded to choose as his 
governor the earl of Angus, who kept him in close confine- 
ment until May 1528, when he made his escape from 
Falkland, and put such vigorous measures in execution 
against Angus as compelled him to flee to England. In 
1532 Angus, taking advantage of the discontent in the 
south of Scotland caused by the king’s conduct towards 
the Armstrongs, and of the distracted condition of the 
Highlands, aided an English raid on the borders; but 
shortly afterwards negotiations for peace were begun, and 
a treaty was finally signed in 1534. In January 1537 Janies 
was married to Madeleine of France, but, she dying in July 
of the same year, ho in June 1538 espoused Mary of 
Lorraine. Henry VIII. was by no means satisfied with 
the influence ho exercised in Scotch afiairs, or the amount 
of deference he received from his nephew; and, his jealousy 
receiving special provocation from the interest taken by 
James in foreign politics, he in 1542 despatched an expedi- 
tion against Scotland, which failed from want of a com- 
missariat. James determined to make reprisals, but owing 
to the indecision of the nobles, who had no love of the 
enterprise, his army was scattered at the rout of Solway 
Moss on the 25th Hovember. On the 14th December fol- 
lowing James died at Falkland. His successor was his 
daughter ilary, born seven days before his death. ^ Though 
possessing a weak constitution which was further impaired 
by his irregular manner of life, James manifested great 
vigour and independence as a sovereign, both in withstand- 
ing the machinations of his uncle and opposing the influence 
of the nobles. The persecutions to which the Protestants 
were exposed during his reign were, however, due to^ the 
excessive influence exercised by the ecclesiastics, especially 
David Beaton, archbishop of St Andrews. The king's 
habit of mingling with the peasantry secured him a large 
amount of popularity, and has led many to ascribe to him 
the authorship of three poems descriptive of scenes in lower 
class life— AiVI- on the The Gaberlmzie 

and Jolly Beggar. There is no proof that he 
was the author of any of these poems, but from expressions 
in the poems of Sir David Lyndsay, who was on terms of 
special intimacy with him, it would appear that he occasion- 
ally wrote verses. „ , , mi,- 

JAMES 1. (1666-1626), king of England. This 
sovereign, James TL of Scoriand, in whom the crowns of 
Scotland and England were united, was the son of Mary 
Queen of Scots and of Henry, Lord Darnley, and was bom 
in the castle of Edinburgh 19fch Jane 1666. 
while in captivity having been forced to abdicate the 
sovereignty, James was crowned king at 
1667. The regency was vested in the earl of Mnrmy, who 
by his masterly political skill and force of character held 
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the various factions in complete restraint until his assassina- 
tion at Linlithgow in February 1570. The absence of 
liis authoritative will at once allowed free scope to the 
various elements of disorder latent in the kingdom, and 
during the regency of Lennox, W’ho was mortally wounded 
in a fray at Stirling with fibo adherents of Mary, Sep- 
tember 1571, and of the earl of Mar his successor, who 
died in October 1572, strife and confusion held almost 
rampant sway. The earl of Morton, the next regent, being 
possessed, however, of some of the high qualities of his 
predecessor Murray, succeeded with assistance from 
Elizabeth of England in quelling the last embers of 
insurrection, and afterwards held in check the interested 
ambition of the nobles, until in 1578 they succeeded in 
discrediting his influence by the scheme of placing the 
government nominally in the hands of the boy monarch. 
In June 1581 Morton suffered death for his connexion 
with the murder of Darnley. James, to whom were thus 
early entrusted the fuuctions of sovereignty, had spent 
his infancy under the care of the earl of Mar, on whose 
death he was taken charge of by the earl’s brother, Alex- 
ander Erskine. For his principal tutor he had George 
Buchanan, who inspired him with a genuine interest 
in learning and a strong ambition to excel in poetical com- 
position; he was also so far influenced by the Keformed 
type of religion as to have imbibed a love for theo- 
logical argument, although he always cherished a strong 
distaste towards both Calvinistic doctrine and the Presby- 
terian form of government. His character was indeed 
formed aoudst moral and intellectual surroundings 
strangely mingled and inharmonious, in addition to which 
the nature he inherited was rather a medley of isolated 
capacities than a definite and distinct idiosyncracy. From 
the first compelled to adopt an attitude hostile to his 
mother, and, at the same time that he could not but resent 
her imprisonment by Elizabeth, unable to trust in her 
intentions towards himself, he seems to have regarded her 
death both as a relief and as a calamity and disgrace. As 
he knew that each party in the state, the CathoHcs, the 
nobles, the Presbyterians, wished to make him their tool, 
he resolved to act towards them as suited his convenience: 
but, although he possessed a certain sharp shrewdness and 
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tageous to disguise his sentiments towards the Presbyterians. 
The destruction in 1588 that overtook the Armada of the 
Catholic Philip of Spain deprived James of all anxiety 
regarding the effects of his mother’s testamentaiy disposal 
of her crown to that monarch, but it naturally inclined him 
for a time to a more close alliance with the Protestants, the 
result of which was seen, not only in his marriage in 1589 
to the Protestant princess Anne of Denmark, but ^in an 
Act of the estates in 1592, which sanctioned the formal 
abolition of Episcopacy. In 1594 he also found it neces- 
sary to reduce the Catholic lords of the north of Scotland, 
but in 1597 he deemed it prudent to balance the influence 
of the Presbyterians, and also to flatter the hopes of the 
Catholics of England by securing tbe revocation of the 
forfeiture of the estates of the banished nobles, and permit- 
ting them to return. Previous to this his action against 
the preacher of a sermon in which Elizabeth was attacked 
as an atheist led to a “No Pojiery” riot in Edinburgh. 
The breach- between him and the Presbyterians was still 
further widened by tbe statute of 1599, appointing a 
certain number of ministers to a seat in parliament with 
the title of bishop, and by his publication in the same year 
of his Basilicon Den'on, in which he promulgated his views 
in regard to the divine right of kings. With the exception, 
however, of his peculiar experiences in connexion with the 
mysterious Cowrie conspiracy at Perth (August 5, 1600), 
the remainder of his reigu in Scotland until his succession 
to the English throne in 1603 was quiet and uneventful; 
and the only fact of notable importance connected with his 
subsequent government of that kingdom is his suspension 
of the meetings of the General Assembly, until by the 
banishment and imprisonment of Melville and its principal 
leaders he was able in 1610 to convene an Assembly which 
agreed to the organization of a modified Episcopacy. The 
peculiar union of talents and defects w’hich constituted the 
character of James made him perhaps the most unfit 
successor of Elizabeth that could have been choseU. His 
strutting pomposity was rendered strangely ludicrous by a 
pemonal appearance the several defects of which were 
heightened by their contrast with each other, and it was 
also constantly interfered with by his want of a j)roper 
sense of decorum. If he displayed great cleverness in 
avoiding immediate political difficulties and in gaining 
for the moment his own ends, he was incapable of adapt- 
ing himself mentally to his new position as sovereign of 
England, and his fussy self-importance made it almost in- 
evitable that he should mortally offend the political tem- 
perament then in England so peculiarly sensitive. Indeed, 
the traditional policy which the circumstances of Scotland 
had rendered almost a second nature to the Stuarts was 
repugnant to the susceptibilities of England, and utterly 
political constitution, and in the case of James 
aU the worst defects of this policy were exaggerated. Thus 
his seeming shrewdness in small matters, and his witty and 
terse political axioms, only secured him the reputation of 
being the 'wisest fool in Chiistendom and, while his 
absurd personality cast ridicule on his kingly pretensions, 
t e general character of his political procedure estranged 
from him every party in the state, and called into action 
influences which in the subsequent reign wrought the 
overthrow of the monarchy whose prestige he had almost 
hoprfessly tarn^ished. Having narrowly escaped a plot of 
the Camolics to seize his person shortly after his arrival 
in London, James resolved to flatter their hopes by grant- 

kis proclamation in February 
1604 against the Jesuits revealed the hollowness of his 
professions and led to the futile gunpowder conspiracy 

discoveiy dissipated for the 
tune the alienation already begun between him and 
e Commons on account of his imprudent assertion of 
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•• l^^l'rarv and Political Clnra'itT of 

f of England, and as king 
^ ' •»anK5 ^ IL, hocond surviving son of Charles L 
mjd Ilcnnetta ^rJr^a, tos born at the palace of »St James's, 
October I5,^]C33, and was created duke of York in 
Jantiap- 1G43. Duriuglhccivil war he was taken prisoner 
by fairfax at Oxford in 1G4G, but in 1C48 he made his 
escape to irolland. After the second failure of the Stuart 
cati^e he served for home time in the French army under 
Turenne, but at the command of his brother be in 1656 
riCCf’jdcd o miHtirj- commission from Siiain. At the Restor- 
ation in IGGO he v/a^ appointed lord high admiral and lord 
wrdcri of the Cinque Ports, For flic management of the 
civil administration of the navy be had the qualification of 
indu*^!!^' and careful regard to details ; and if his victoiy 
mcr the Dutch in 16C3 was principally a happy stroke of 
good luck, and liis drawn battle with De Ruyter in 1C72 was 
more to hh niitagonif-l s credit than to hi«, still the fact that 
lii*: career t.N an admiral was free from disaster shows that his 
Fcamandiip mmt have been at least respectable. Outside, 
however, the sphere of practical roatine, James was blind 
and in^ennte, and bi^ whole political conduct — while it 
indicated that he could stoop (0 compromise and deception 
when he deemed these nccessarj- — was marked by a lieed- 
k -ncfs and perverse obstinacy possible only to a rigid 
and contracted understanding preoccupied with a single 
purjv?'e. He po^-csscd the vices of his race without its 
and redeeming points, and in him the propensity 
to dc'potkm developed it^jclf in a form unmitigated by any 
mildness or amiable weakness of temper, unenlightened 
by any gift of foresight orpracticalwkdom, and unadorned 
by any personal accomplkhmcnt Although at the Restora- 
tion his sympallncs were so little Catholic that he supported 
the policy of Clarendon, who«c daughter Anne he secretly 
nuirncd in September 1C60, publicly acknowledging 
the union in the December following, he soon there- 
after became a convert to Romanism, and in 1672, in 
opjKj-ition to the expostulations of his brother, openly 
avowed his change of faith. Anno Hyde having died in 
1C71, he also persuaded his brother to defy the wishes of 
both IJou«‘CS of Parliament by permitting him in 1673 to 
marry the Catholic princess ^lary of Slodena. On account 
of the Tc'-t Act, jjas'cd in this year, he had been compelled 
to rcsisn his ofilcc of admiral, and, although the marriage 
in lC7t of his daughter ^^a^y to TVilliam, prince of Orange, 
FOincwliat allayed the distrust with which he was regarded, 
it was deemed advisable on the discovery of the Popish 
plot in 1070 that he should retire for a time to Brussels. 
Afterwards be was appointed lord high commissioner to 
Scotland, where his arbitrary bigotry found congenial 
employment in the persecution of the Covenanters ; but 
in ICS 4 Charles ventured to dispense in his c^e with the 
Test Act, and restored him to his office of admiral. 

The influence of the loyal enthusiasm which sumonnded 
the last days of Charles in 1685 was felt in the^ calm 
acquiescence with which the nation witnessed Jamess sne- 
cciion to the throne on February 6, and his coronation on 
Anril 23, 1686. The trust awakened by his promise to pre- 
serve the Government both in church and state ^ 
established was indeed almost immediately rudely shaken 
by his public celebration of mass, by his profabition of 
pleaching against Catholicism, and by his appointment of 
Solic'officers to the army; hut that the goodwill at 
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wifTi William made a pretence of yielding only to gain 
least of the Commons was still strong was “lani escape and by his cowardly flight, which he per- 
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of success, in ms impruaent zeai to p T.n TTncniP. on TiTav 17. and another invasion 


purpose, James outran the wishes even of Rome, but tnat 
was because the purpose which to the one was secondary 
was to the other primary. James required both 
a large standing army and freedom from the control of 


fleet off Cape La Hogue on May 17, and another invasion 
planned to follow on the success of an assassination plot 
on Fehruaiy 10, 1696, was foiled by the discovery of the 
treachery. James died at St Germain, September 1701. 


a large Btanaiug army aiiu iiecuum j.iuu± w-. ^ - 

oarliament : but for these ends a foreign source of money The principal contcmporaiy authorities for the rcign^ of JainM 

supply WBO at fimt ncceste^, and 

II., London, 1705 ; Bishop Kennet’s History of England ; 2/ie 
Ellis Corrc^ondence, London, 1829 ; and the Life of "•» 

collected out of Memoirs written by his own hand, by J. C. ClarKc, 
1816, Sec also the Life by C. J. Fox; C. T. Wilson, James Jl. 
and the Diike of BcrwicTi, 1876 ; nnd the histories of Macaulay, 
Lingard, and Kankc. 

JAMES, or, in full, James Fkedemck Edwabd Stuabt 


supply was at nrst necessary ana rms no 7^707;; r7,«^;Tr^vhh^ Memkrs, Life of Jama 

by an arrangement which, while it was unpalatable to him 1^;“ London, 1705 ; Bishop Kennet’s History of England ; ne 
self find lofitlisonie to tlie nfitionj wfis ffir from ficceptfiDie TdftTninn. \ and the lAfc of Jcivics 

to the pope, — ^namely, by becoming the temporary vassal 
of Louis oi France, whose ambitious designs, notwith- 
standing his intense and virulent Catholicism, had 
awakened the jealousy of Rome. Besides, many of the 

individual acts of James were prompted by the Jesuits, , o 

with whom the pope was then at feud. The progress of (1688-1/66), pnnee of Wales, called by Jjis a h 
James’s ill-starred design was marked by clear and well- J ames III. of England, but better known as the 1 re , 

defined steps. While aU England was shocked by the was the son of James H. and Mary of M«dena> 

cruelties following the revocation by Louis of the edict of born in St James’s Palace, London, June 10th 16oo. o 

Nantes, James resolved to demand the repeal of the Test general opinion prevailing at the time of his birth 

Act, and when this was refused by parliament he fabricated he was a supposititious child seemed to be confirmed by 
by means of corrupted judges a semblance of legal sanction ' ** v«>ript.Tr nf circumstances, but it has been completely 
for his disregard of its provisions, and not only encamped 
an army on Hounslow Heath, chiefly officered by Catholics, 
but manifested his determination that henceforth to be a 
Catholic should be a recommendation and not a bar to the 
highest offices of state, by creating Father Fetre and five 
Catholic peers privy councillors. An appearance of 
liberality was indeed given to his policy by a declaration of 
indulgence to Protestant dissenters, but this only quickened 
suspicion as to his ultimate purpose. Moreover, while a 
commission was illegally appointed to restrain the discussion 
of political subjects by the clergy, the publication of 
Romanist sentiments was freely permitted, monasteries 
and Catholic schools were being rapidly augmented, and 
an ^attempt was made to swamp the Protestantism of the 
universities by conferring the principal dignities as they 
became vacant on Catholics. This final step, and a second 
declaration of indulgence of April 1688, which contained a 


a variety of circumstances, but it has been completely 
overthrown by undoubted facts. Shortly before the fligW 
of the king to Sheerness, the infant prince along with 
bis mother was sent to France, and ^terwards he con- 
tinued to reside with his father at the court of St Germain. 
On the death of his father he was immediately proclaimed 
king hy Louis XIV. of France, but a fantastic attempt to 
perform a similar ceremony in London so roused the anger 
of the populace that the mock pursuivants barely escaped 
with their lives. A bill of attainder against him received 
the royal assent a few days before the death of William 
m in 1702, and the Princess Anne, half-sister of the 
Pretender, succeeded William on the throne. An influential 
party still, however, continued to adhere to the Jacobite 
cause ; and an expedition planned in favour of James failed 
of success chiefly in all probability because his falling 
ill of measles, on the eve of its departure, enabled the" 



of the standard “ on the braes of Mar,” and the solemn 
proclamation of James Stuart, “ the Chevalier of St George, 
in the midst of the assembled clans, but its progress was 
arrested in November by the indecisive battle of Sheriff- 
muir, and it was practically extinguished a few weeks after- 
wards by the surrender at Preston. Unaware of the gloomy 
ouiA tuB resuiHs wmeu nature of his prospects, the Chevalier landed in December 
followed his landing in England, belong properly to the at Peterhead, and advanced as far solith as Scone, accom- 
article^on VflLtiAii III. Jamies, finding the bulwarks of panied hy a small force under the earl of Mar ; but, on 
d^potism crumbling around him, after refusing the advice learning of the approach of the duke of Argyle, he retreated 


^ veneration in tlie minds of the Tories for 

the divine right of the king ; and after the birth of a son 
to James in May of the same year nearly every party in 
the state was prepared to support the invitation to William 
jf Orange to aid in the restitution of the liberties of the 
country. The discussion of the motives which induced 
William to accept this invitation, and the results which 


d^potism crumbling around him, after refusing the advice I learning of the approach of the duke of Argyle, he retreated 
or a council of lay and temporal peers to open negotiations j to Montrose, where the Highlanders dispersed to the 
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mountains, and lie embarked again for France. A Spanisli 
expedition sent out in his behalf in 1718 under the direction 
of Alberoni was scattered by a tempest, only two frigates 
reaching the appointed rendezvous in the island of Lewis. 
In 1719 James was married at Avignon to the Princess 
Clementina of Poland, by whom he had two sons, Charles 
Edward, .and Henry, afterwards Cardinal York. His 
licentious habits soon led to a separation from his wife, and 
his indolence and irresolution having completely unfitted 
him for the rtHc of aspirant to the English throne, the 
hopes and affections of his adherents were gradually trans- 
ferred to his son Charles Edward, of whose career an 
account is giveu in voL v. p. 426-7. James spent the 
remainder of his years at Borne, where he was regarded 
with very little esteem both by the pope and the populace. 
The papal soldiers mounted guard at the Palazzo Muti, 
where he resided, and the pope issued an order that he 
should be styled king of England, but the Italians were 
in the habit of naming him the Jang hei'c in contradistinc- 
tion to the king tAerc, that is, in England. Latterly his 
regular income was 12,000 scudi from the pope, which 
only was supplemented by tbe donations, probably not 
very large, of the adherents of the cause in England. 
Horace Walpole, writing in 1752, thus describes him, 
“ He is tall, meagre, and melancholy of aspect. Enthu- 
siasm and disappointment have stamped a solemnity on 
his person which rather awakens pity than respect. He 
seems the phantom which good nature divested of reflexion 
conjures up when we think of the misfortunes without the 
demerits of Charles the First Without the particular 
features of any Stuart, the Chevalier has the strong lines 
and fatality of air peculiar to them all” For several of 
the last years of his life the Chevalier was so infirm in 
health that he was unable to leave his bed-chamber. He 
died at Borne, January 12, 1766, and was interred in the 
church of St Peter^s. 

The Jacobite cause in Scotland has ^ven rise to some of the 
finest specimens of national ballad litcratnre. Two volumes of 
Jttcohitc JleJies were published in 1819-1821, but the collection is 
very miscellaneous. An edition of Jacobite songs appeamd at 
Glasgow in 1829, and a more complete collection was publish^ m 
1861, edited by Cliarles Mackay. See History the Jacobite Club, 
London, 1712; Secret Memoirs of JBar-lc-diie, 1716; Maephpons 
Original Papers ; Decline of the hast Stuarts, pmtea for the 
Roxburgbe Club, 1843 ; Chambers’s History of thePehelhon, 1824 ; 
Jesse, The Pretenders and their Adherents, 1858 ; Thackemy, Hetiiy 
Hsmond: Debrosse, JJ Italic il y a Cent Ans, 1886 ; Lac^x de 
Marlfes, Histoirc du Chevalier de Saint-Gcorges et dii Pnnee Charles 
Efloiiard, 1868 and 1876 ; Doran, Mann and ^^^nnersaUhe Court 
of Florence, 1875; Id., London in the Ja^ibitc Times, 187/. 

JA2IES, Geoege Pay>’E Eaissfoed (1801-1860), 
English novelist, vras bom in George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, in 1801, and was educated at Greenwich 
and afterwards in France. He began to write early, 
and had, according to his own account, composed the 
stories afterwards published as A String of Pearls before 
he was seventeen. Contributing plentifully to news- 
papers and magazines, he came under the notice of Wash- 
ington Irving, who is said to have encouraged him to 
produce (in 1822) his Life of Edward ike Blacky Prince, 
His next attempt was BichelieUf which was finished in 
1825, and was well thought of by Sir Walter Scott (who 
apparently saw it in manuscript), but was not brought out 
till 1829. Perhaps Irving and Scott, from their natnial 
amiability and invariable habit of encouraging literary 
aspirants, were rather dangerous advisers for a writer so 
wdl inclined by nature to abundant production m James. 
But he took up the ball of historical romance writing at a 
lucky moment. Scott had firmly established the popularity 
of the style, and James in England, like Dumas in Franc^ 
reaped the reward of their masters’ labours as well as of 
their own. For thirty years the author of RtckelKU 


continued to pour out novels of the same kind though of 
varying merit. The full list of his works in prose fiction, 
verse narrative, and hfetory of an easy kind includes 
between seventy and eighty items, most of them being 
three-volume novels of the usual lengtL The best 
examples of his style are perhaps Bickelieu^ 1829 ; Philip 
Augustus, 1831 •, Henry Masterton (probably the best of all), 
1832 ; Mary of Burgundy, 1833 ; Bamley, 1839 ; Corse 
de Leon, 1841 ; The Smuggler, 1845. TTia poetry does 
not require special mention, nor does his history, though 
for a short time in the reign of William IV. he held the 
office of historiographer royaL After writing vigorously in 
all these styles for about twenty years, James in 1850 went 
to America with his family. He was appointed consul at 
Bichmond, Virginia, and held that post from 1852 to 1858. 
In September of the latter year he was appointed to a 
similar post at Venice, where he died June 9, 1860. 

James has been compared to Dumas, and the comparison 
holds good in respect of kind, though by no means in 
respect of degree of merit. Both had a certain gift of 
separating from the picturesque parts of history what conld 
without much difficulty he worked np into picturesque 
fiction, and both were possessed of a ready pen. Here, 
however, the likeness ends. Of purely literary talent 
James had little. His plots are poor, his descriptions weak, 
his dialogue often below even a fair average, and he was 
deplorably prone to repeat himself. His “ two cavaliers ” 
who in one form or another open most of his books have 
passed into a proverb, and Thackeray’s good-natured hnt 
fatal parody of Barbasure is likely to outlast Bichdieu and 
Bamley by many a year. Nevertheless, though James 
cannot be allowed any very high rank even among the 
second class of novelists, the generation that read him, and 
those chiefly youthful persons who read him now and will 
read him for some time to come so long as he is attainable 
on the bookstalls, are not wholly without excuse. He had 
a considerable portion of the narrative gift, and, though his 
very best hooks fall for below JSes trois Mousquetaires and 
La Seine Margot, there is a certain even level of interest, 
such as it is, to he found in all of them. James never 
resorted to ille^timate methods to attract readers, and 
deserves such credit as may be due to a purveyor of 
amusement to the public who never caters for the less 


editable tastes of his guests. ■. j 

JAilES, JoHK Angeei (1785-1859), preacher and 
ithor, was horn at Blandford, Dorsetshire, June 6, 1785. 
fter obtaining at school a knowledge of reading, 
phering, and a little Latin, he was at the age of th^een 
innd to a seven years’ apprenticeship wi^ a lmendrapj 
; Poole, with the view of assisting hw father m tw husi- 
•ss at Blandford; but about the close of his term of 
Jprenkeshiphe began to form the resolution of becoming 
oreacher, and in 1802 he went to prosecute his studies 
“thUlogical college of Gosport After remaining 
lere for a year and a half, he happened to pay a visit to 
irmingham, where his preaching was so highly ^teemed 
T the^coDgregation of Carr’s Lane Independent chapel 
Lttheviimted him to “exercise his mims^ amount 

PaTco^e he was settled there in the bepnning of 
.ptember 1806, and ordained on the 8th May ot t e 
flln-roinff vear For seven years his success as a preacher 

imistry. At tae Anxious Inquirer 
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October 2, 1859. The degree of D.D. was conferred on 
James by the college of Princeton, New Jersey, and also 
by the university of Glasgow. 

A collected edition of James’s •vrorks appeared in 1860-64. See 
A Jtf-dew of the Life and Character of J. Angctl James, by J. 
Campbell, 1860 ; True Greatness, a brief Memoir of J. A. James, 
3860; and Lije and Letters of J. A. James, edited by JR. "W. Dale. 

JAilESON, Aatta (1794-1860), was born in Dublin in 
1794, Her father, Mr Brownell Murphy, who was a 
miniature and enamel painter of some celebrity, took part 
in his early days in the political commotions which then 
agitated Ireland His removal to England in 1798 con- 
fined his attention fortunately to his more peacefnl calling, 
in which he attained considerable skill, but his daughter’s 
mind seems to have been influenced in the highest sense 
by the circumstances that surrounded her birth ; she was 
distinguished from her tenderest years by that ardour and 
courage and keenness to supply the needs and redress the 
injuries of others which marked her career through life. 

At sixteen years of age she undertook the office of 
governess in the family of the marquis of Winchester, 
and later in that of Mr Littleton, afterwards Lord 
Hatherton. Between these two engagements she accom- 
panied a young pupil, one of a party of travellers, to Italy, 
a tour which gave rise to a narrative of what she saw and 
did, written in an imaginary character. This, her first literary 
production, the merits of which she little appreciated, did 
not make its appearance until after her marriage with hlr 
Robert Jameson, a barrister, in 1825, when it was adver- 
tised by a friend under the title of a Lad^s Diary, and 
ultimately published by Mr Colburn as The Diary of an 
Ennvyce. Mrs Jameson’s marriage was not a happy one ; 
but, if not more unfortunate than many of her sex in this 
form of trial, she set the example of a rare discretion under 
It. Her marriage troubles were made no excuse for appeal- 
ing against the laws of the land or the usages of society. 
The Diary of an Ennuyee attracted much attention. 
Italy was no such beaten ground then, nor a traveller with 
ardent feelings for art and nature so common, as both have 
become since. The authoress has been blamed for assuming 
the disguise of an invalid, who dies on her way back • but 
such a tinge of romance made no difference in the truth 
of her descriptions, while it procured them more readere. 

Jameson was appointed puisne judge in the 
.sland of Dominica. It was decided to be impmcticable 

him, and meanwhile Mrs Jameson 
1 laitcd the Continent again with her father. Traces of this 
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lines, cold colours, and pedantic subjects which decorated 
Munich were new to the world, and Mrs Jameson’s 
enthusiasm first gave them the reputation which has long 
since faded away. 

It was in 1836 that Mrs Jameson was summoned by 
her husband to join him in Canada. She started with 
many a regret for the life she was leaving, and was not 
long left in doubt as to the fruitlessness of the step. He 
failed to meet her, even by a letter, at New York^ and she 
was left to make her way alone at the worst of seasons to 
Toronto. After six months’ experiment she felt it useless 
to prolong a life far from all ties of family happiness and 
opportunities of usefulness. Before leaving, she undertook . 
a journey to the depths of the Indian settlements in Canada; 
she explored Lake Huron, and saw much of emigrant and ' 
aborigines Hfe unknown to travellers, which she afterwards 
embodied in her Winter Studies and Summer Mamhles. 
She returned to England in 1838. It was at this period 
that Mrs Jameson first devoted her attention to the subject 
of art. She began by making careful notes of the chief 
private collections in and near Loudon which had hitherto 
received no systematic description. This Companion io the 
Private Galleries was soon followed by the Eandhooh to the 
Puhlic Galleries. These works were useful compilations, 
and had a certain circulation ; but the authoress laid claim 
to no powers of real discrimination, and many of her ver- 
dicts, in which, she only followed those that went before 
her, have been since superseded by exacter knowledge. 
These works, however, led on to those by whicb. her literary 
career has been specially distinguished, — her series of 
Sacred and Legendary AH. The time was ripe for such 
contributions to the traveller’s library. The Aaa Sam- 
terrum and the Booh of the Golden Legend had had their 
readers, but no one had ever pointed out the connexion 
between these tales and the works of Christian art. The 
painters employed by convent or cliurch had introduced 
the local or fainily saints according to contract, and the 
faithful had retained the tradition of their names ; but for 
the modem Frotestaut traveller the whole was a terra 
incognita. The way to these studies had been pointed out 
m the preface to Eugleris Handbook of Italian Painting 
by Sir Charles Sastlake, who had intended pursuing tho 
subject himself. Eventually he made over to Mrs Jameson 
the materials and references he had collected. They could 
not have been placed in better hands. She recognized the 
extent of the ground before her as a mingled sphere of 
poetry, history, devotion, and art. She directed the taste 
of her raaders with judgment and even enthusiasm ; and, 
with the same penetration that had guided her in her 
literary tasks, she threw many a light on a master’s inten- 
tions which had escaped both artists and critics. 

Another service Mrs Jameson rendered to the English 
public, and that the most valuable of all, has still to bo 
noticed. She began her literary career by analysing books, 
she proceeded to analyse works of art, and she ended by 
analysing society. It was a natural supplement to a course 
of varied personal experience and no little struggle that her 
attentiim should be directed to the great moral questions 
of the day, and especially to those affecting the education, 
occupation^and maintenance of her own sex. Her early 
essay on Tlic Relative Social Position of Mothers and 
Governesses is a ma.«=terpiece. She knew both sides; and 
in no respect does she more clearly prove the falsenef-s 
of the position she describes than in the certainty with 
which she predicts its eventual reform. 

t Jameson we owe the first popular enunciation of 
e pnnciple of male and female cooperation in works of 
mercy and education. Her mind was peculiarly to be 
trusted with the advocacy of such tenets— it had become 
as clear and judicious by experience as it was ardent and 
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TigoroiK by nature. In her later years sbe took up a 
succession of subjects all bearing on tbe same principles 
of active benevolence, and tbe best ways of carrying tbem 
into practice. Sisteb of charity, hospitals, penitentiaries, 
prisons, and workhouses all claimed her interest — all more 
or less included under those definitions of *^the communion 
of love and communion of labour” which are inseparably 
connected with her memory. To the clear and temperate 
forms in which she brought the results of her convic- 
tions before her friends in the shape of private lectures, 
subsequently printed, may be traced the source whence 
li\dng reformers and philanthropists took counsel and 
courage, 

Mrs Jameson died in March 1860. She left the last of 
her Sacred and Legendary Art series in preparation. It 
was completed, under the title of The History of onr Lord 
in Arty by Lady Eastlake. (e. e.) 

JAilESOlf, or jA3iES02n3, Geoege (c. 1587-1644), a 
Scotch portrait painter, was bom, probably in 1587, at 
Aberdeen, where his father was architect and a member of 
the guilcL After studying painting under Bubens at 
Antwerp, with Vandyck as a fellow pupil, he returned in 
1620 to Aberdeen, where he was married in 1624 and 
remained at least until 1630, after which he took up 
his residence in Edinburgh. The department of paint- 
ing which he chiefly practised was portraiture in oil, 
but he also painted a few historical subjects and land- 
scapes. His portraits are generally less than life size. 
According to Walpole they are characterized by “ delicacy 
and softness, with a clear and beautiful colouring”; but, 
although undoubtedly the instmctions of Bubens had left 
their influence on his style, he has no claim to the title of 
the Vandyck of Scotland by which he is often known, and 
perhaps owed even his exceptional fame in Scotland as much 
to chance as to his own merits. Hhving been employed by 
the magistrates of Edinburgh to copy several portraits of 
the Scottish kings for presentation to Charles L on his first 
visit to Scotland in 1633, the king rewarded him with a 
diamond ring from his own finger. This circumstance 
appears to have at once established his fame, and he soon 
found constant though not very remunerative emplojrment 
in painting the portraits of the nobility and gentry of Ws 
native land. He also painted a portrait of Charles, which 
he declined to sell to the magistrates of Aberdeen for the 
price they oflered. The largest collection of the works of 
Jameson is said to be that in Taymouth castle, and, be- 
sides those in the houses of several of the gentry of Scot- 
land, there are a few in the colleges of Aberdeen. He 
died at Edinburgh in 1644. 

JAMESON, Egbert (1774-1854), regius professor of 
natural history in the university of Edinburgh, was bom 
at Leith July 11, 1774. After an education at Leith 
grammar school and Edinburgh university, he became 
assistant to a surgeon in his native town; but, having 
studied natural history under Dr Walker in 1792 and 
1793, he felt that Hs tme province lay in that science, for 
wiiich indeed he had had a predilection from boyhood. 
The course of his studies during the nest few years is to 
be traced in his scientific papers and books. He went in 
1800 to Freiberg to study for nearly two years under the 
learned Werner, and spent other two in Continental travel 
On his return to Edinburgh in 1804, when he succeeded 
Dr Walker in the chair of natural history, he became, in 
lectures, writings, and controversy, perhaps the first great 
exponent in England of the Wernerian geological system; 
and it is to Ids credit that, when he found that theory 
untenable, he frankly and honestly announced his conver- 
sion to the views of Hutton. As a teacher. Professor 
Jameson nns no less remarkable than Werner for his 
power of imparting his own enthusiasm to his students. 
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and from dpsroom there radiated an influence which 

wf unpetns to the stndy of geology in Britain. 

^ ® ^ Government aid, 

pnvate donation, ^d pereonal outlay, amassed the greater 
part of the splendid collection which now occupies the 
Mtnral history department of the Edinburgh Jluseum of 
Science and Art. In 1808 Jameson founded the Wer- 
nenan Jjataral History Society, and in 1819, along with 
Sir Da^d Brewster, he originated the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, which after the tenth volume remained 
under his sole conduct till his death, which took place 
April 19, 1854. His bust, presented by the Wernerian 
Society to the museum some years before his death, now 
stands in the university libraiy hall. 

^r^QssoT Jameson was the author of ZliTicrdlogy of Anran and 
„ Islands, 1798, incorporated vrith ilinlralony of the 

Scotch Isl^y 2 vols. 4to, 1800 ; Minerdiogicnl DcsTripixon of Scot^ 
laTU^ toL 1 . pt. 1, DninfiiessHre,” 1804 (this was to hare been 
the fiist of a series embracing all Scotland) ; Sysfem of Mincraloyyj 
1804; Characters of Minerals, 1804; Elements of Gcoynosy, 1809; 
and Manval of Minerals and Mountain Eoe>s, 1821; besides a 
number of occasional papers, of which a list will be found in the 
Edinburgh Ecu: Fhilosopkical Journal for April 1854, along with a 
biographical sketch of the author. 

JAJIESTOWN, a village in Chautauqua county, New 
York, is situated on the Chautauqua Outlet at the southern 
end of Chautauqua Lake, about 55 miles south-south-west 
of Buffalo. It may be conveniently reached by rail, or by 
steamer from Mayviile at the north end of the lake, and 
its vicinity is steadily rising into favour as a summer resort. 
The manufactures include alpaca, woollens, pianos and 
furniture, sashes and blinds, edge-tools and iron. The 
population, which in 1870 was 5336, was 7264 in 1880. 

JAMI. Nuruddin ’Abdurrahman ibn Ahmed (1414- 
1492), called el-Jdmi from his birthplace Jdm in Khorasdn, 
was the last great poet and mystic of Persia. See Persia. 

JAMIESON, JoHK (1759-1838), author of the Scottish 
Lictionaryy was bom in Glasgow, where Hs father was a 
Dissenting clergyman, March 3, 1759. He was educated 
at Glasgow university, and subsequently attended cla'^ses 
in EdinburgL After six years’ theological study, Jamieson 
was licensed to preach in 1779. From 1780 till 1797 he 
was pastor of the Secession (Antiburgher) congregation of 
Forfar; and from 1797 till his death on July 12, 1838, 
he occupied the pulpit of the Antiburgher church in 
Nicolson Street, Edinburgh. 

Jamieson’s name stands at the head of a tolerably long list of 
worksin CxeEMioiheca Bniannica-, hut by far his most important 
hook is the laborious and erudite compilation, best dcsOTbed by its 
own Etymological Eidionary of ihc Scotiwi Lan- 

qvage: illusiraling the 'irords in their different signifiealxoT^ oy 
examples from Ancient and Moderii TTrilcrs; shcteing their Affinity 
to those of other Languages, and especially thehorihem; explaining 
many terms tchich though now obsolete in England were f^rrly 
common to both countries; and elucidating National Edcs, Customs, 
and Inslituiionsin their Analogy lo those of other nations ; to which 
is prefixed a Eisscrlation on the Origin of the 
ThS Reared in 2 vols. 4to, at Edinburgh in 1808, followed m 
1825 by a SnppUmcnt, in 2 vols. 4to, in which he was assisted by 
scholars in all parts of the countr}-. Both appeared to^tl^r in later 
editions: in 1879 the first volume of an edition, in which the 
pUmeni is incorporated in the body of 

Abridgments of the Dic/ioanry hare been issued in and in 
manv subsequent years. Among Jamieson s fher worfe ma> K 
mentioned The Use of Sacred Hisiomj, 2 vols., ^£02, 

Seythieus, or the Eadical Affinities of the Greek and 
guages to the Gothic, 1814; and yanous essa^, 

VindiMtion ofihcBoetnnc of Scripture and of thr Jrimt 
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ley, Jamieson 

JAiriflA (lafivia or the Greek J"™ 

Hebrew name Jabneel (Josh, sv, 11) or P * ' 

xxvi, 6), the modem Arabic a ^;i„, 

the border between Dan and Jndah, situated 13 mde 
“Sth of Jaffa, and 4 mUes east of the sea-shorc. The 
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modern village stands on an isolated sandy hillock, sur- 
rounded by gardens, with olives to the north, and sand- 
dunes to the west. It contains a smaU Gothic church, 
now a mosque. The place belonged to the Philistine in 
Bibhcal times, was taken by Judas Maccabmus (2 Mac. 
xiL 8, 9), and is mentioned by Strabo (xvi. 2) as a veiy 
populous village. The population was mainly Jewish 
(Philo, Ltg. ad Gaum, § 30), and the town is pnncipaUy 
famous as having been the seat of the Sanhednn from / 
to 135 A.D. In 1144 a crusading fortress was built on 
the hill • it is often mentioned under the name Ibelin. 
There we also a Jabneel in Lower Galilee (Josh. xix. 33), 
called later Caphar Yama, the present village Temma, 
12 English miles south of Tiberias ; and another fortress 
in Upper (Galilee was named Jamnia (Joseph., Vita, 37). 

JAilRUD, a ruined fort in Peshdwar district, Punjab, 
India, situated in 34“ N. lat. and 71" 24' E. long., at 
the mouth of the Khyber Pes, 1670 feet above sea-level. 
It was occupied by Hari Sinh, Banjit Sinh’s commander, 
in 1836 ; but in April 1837 Dost Muhammad sent a 
body of Afghdns to attack it. A battle ensued, in which 
the Sikhs gained a doubtful victory, with the loss of their 
general, Hari Sink During the military operations of 
1878-79 Jamnid became a place of considerable import- 
ance as the frontier outpost on British territory towards 
Afghdnistan. 

JAMS Airo JELLIES are conserves of the pulp and 
juice of succulent and juicy fruits prepared by boiling with 
sugar. They differ from each other only in the fact that 
jam is a thick pulpy opaque preparation, sometimes of the 
entire fruit — ^rind, pulp, and kernel — ^and sometimes of 
fruits only partly broken, as in the case of black currant 
jam, while jellies are pure transparent gelatinous prepara- 
tions of juices alone. The preparation of these preserves 
was formerly a purely domestic art ; but of recent years 
manufactures of very large dimensions have sprung up for 
the preservation of many of the commoner fruits, as an 
example of which the marmalade trade may be cited, 
marmalade being simply a form of jam. The principal 
fruits commonly used for jam-making are varieties of 
plums, apricots, cherries, black currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, mulberries, cranberries, oranges, 
and quinces; rhubarb stalks are ako employed. Jellies 
have a wider signification than is comprehended in the 
above definition, which embraces fruit jellies alone, as 
many jellies have for their basis isinglass and other gelatin- 
yielding bodies of animal origin, and starches also form 
with boiling water a kind of jelly. Emit jellies owe their 
property of gelatinizing to the presence or development 
of a gummy principle in their composition, called pectin. 
EKccpt in its gelatinizing effect pectin is in no iray re- 
lated to gelatin, being indeed a non-nitrogenous body 
closely allied to cellulose. Pectin is only found in very 
ripe fmits, but an allied body, pectose, which is abundant 
in growing and partially ripened fruits, is easily transformed 
into pectin by the action of heat, and such a transformation 
takes place m the boiling of the juices of acid unripe fruits, 
in the preparation of jellies it is essential to obtain the 

as possible, tbere- 



* t 1 . 1 . most cases to heat and in 

some instances to boil them. The quantity of sugar re- 

f f ° proscrvation of jams and jellies varieffrom 
tn o-third., to equa weight of the fruit or juice, and the boil- 
ing should be conduct^ at a gentle heat a.s short a time as 
po<sil> 0 after the addition of the sugar, which by long or 
violent boiling tends to become syrupy, this destroying the 
geUimuing property. J cllies arc principally prepared ftom 
red, white, and black currants, gooseberries, grapes, apples, 


raspberries, cberries, bilberries, pomegranates, quinces, and 
various other juicy fruits. Jams and jellies for preservation 
are poured into earthenware jars ; the surface of the pre- 
serves is then covered with a disk of paper dipped in 
brandy, and the jar tightly tied over with membrane or 
gummed paper, and stored in a cool dry situation. They 
must he prepared from clean dry fruit, and it is essential 
that cane and not beet sugar should be used for their pre- 
servation. Wet or otherwise damaged fruit, and all fruits 
preserved with beet sugar, arc peculiarly subject to 
mouldiness, an evil against which some amount of precau- 
tion is necessary at all times. The domestic uses of 
these preparations, and the esteem in which they are 
held, are known universally. They have a refrigerating 
and gently laxative influence, and the citrate, malate, 
or tartrate salts they contain give them a positive value 
as anti-scorbutics, in addition to the pleasant and refresh- 
ing taste and flavour they possess. While these pre- 
serves have the same anti-scorbutic efficacy as the respec- 
tive fresh fruits from which they are prepared, they are 
free from the tendency to induce choleraic disorders which 
frequently attends the consumption of uncooked fruits, and 
the sugar with which they are prepared possesses its own 
proper nutritive value as an article of food. 

JAMD, or JuJDroo, a town in Kashmir state, Punjab, 
India, headquarters of Jamu province, in 32° 43' 62" N. 
lat. and 74° 54' 14" E. long, on the TAvi, a tributary of 
the Ghenab, among the mountains of the outer Himillayan 
range. The town and palace stand upon the right bank 
of the river ; the fort overhangs the left shore at an eleva- 
tion of 150 feet above the stream. The lofty whitened walls 
of the palace and citadel present a striking appearance 
from the surrounding country. An adjacent height cor * • 
mauds the fortress, rendering it untenable against modern 
artillery. Extensive and handsome pleasure grounds and 
ruins of great size in the suburbs attest the former pro-' 
sperity of the city when it was the seat of a Rdjput dynasty 
of independent rdjds, whose dominions extended into the 
plains and included the modern district of Sidlkoti It was 
afterwards conquered by the Sikhs, and formed part of 
Hanjlt Sinh’s dominions. For its subsequent acquisition 
by Ghuldb Sinh, see KashmIr. The population is esti- 
mated at about 8000. 

JANESVILLE, chief town of Eock county, Wisconsin, 
tr.S., was founded in 1836, and received its cily charter 
in 1853. It contains numerous churches and schools, 
including the State institute for the blind. Eock river, 
flowing through the city, supplies water-power for five 
flour-mills, two woollen factories, and a cotton factory; 
and the manufactures comprise boots and shoes,' carriages 
and farm machineiy, and beer. The population in 1870 
was 8789 ; in 1880, 9018. 

JANGIPDE, or JahIngIrpub, the chief town of the 
subdivision of the same name, in MurshidAhAd district, 
Bengal, situated on the left bank of the BhAgirathl, in 
24° 28' N. lat. and 88° 6' 45" E. long. The town is said 
to have derived its name from having been founded by 
the Mughal emperor JahAugir. During the early years 
of British rule it was an important centre of the silk 
trade, and the site of one of the Company’s commercial 
residences. Jangipur is best known as the toll station 
for registering all the traffic on the BhAgirathl. The 
number of boats registered there annually is about 
10,000 ; the amount of toll is ^8000, or about one-third 
of the total ^oss revenue derived from the NadiyA rivers- 
The population in 1872 was 11,361. 

JANIN, JuxEs Gabriel (1804-1874), a remarkable 
instance of a certain kind of critic, was bom at St iStienne, 
the great manufacturing town of the department of the 
Loire, on December 24, 1804, and died at his house near 
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Paris in June 1874. His father was a lawyer, and he was 
well educated, first at St Etxenn^ and then at the famous 
College Lonis-le-Grand at Paris. He betocik himself to 
joamalism very early, and worked on difierent papery the 
Figaro^ the Quofidienne^ ifcc-, until in 1836 he fized himself 
as dramatic critic of the I^ng before this, how- 

ever, he had made a considerable^Kterary reputation, for 
which indeed his strange novel VAne Mori et la Femme 
GudlrAvee (1829) wodd have sufficed. La Oonjanon^ 
which followed, was less remarkable in substance but 
even more so in s^Ie ; and Bamare, in 1S3I, sostained 
the literary reputation of the author, though the violent 
attacks it contained on the Orleans family did noi^ when 
they were taken with his subsequent conduct, increase Ms 
reputation for consistency. From the day, however, when 
Janin became the theatrical critic of the JDiiaiel though he 
continued to write books indefatigably, he was to most 
Frenchmen a dramatic critic and nothing more. His 
system was odd enoogh. He called himself ‘‘ prince of 
critics,^ a self-presented testimonial in which the mizture 
of irony and vanity (in all senses of the word) which marked 
all his work maybe detected. He was ontrageonsly incon- 
sistent, and judged things from no general point of view 
whatsoever, tbongh at least latterly his judgment was 
usually good-natured. But few journalists hare ever been 
mzstevs of a more attractive fibion of saying the first 
thing that came into their heads, and if he had called 
MmTelf a prince of journalists he would not have been far 
vrrona:. After many years aijeidVe^an writing he collected 
some'of his articles in^the work called Hilaire de la linh^a- 
ivLTt dramadque^ which, as may be gathered from what has 
been Slid, by no means deserves the title. In 1S6-5 he 
made his first attempt upon the Academy, but was not 
Euceessful till five years later. 3reanwhilehe had not been 


^oania, or— to retain tne ancient designation— Epii 
!nie position of Jamna is strikingly picturesque. Al the foot 
of the grey limestone mass of ilount 3 Iit 2 efcey (1500 ft), 
which forms part of the fine range of hillj; running north 
from the Galt of Arta, there lies a valley (the Hellopia of 
antiquity) ^ly occupied by a lake; and on the slopes of 
a slight eminence, stretching down to the western shor^ 
stands this tomi of St Join, Tt has greatly dech’ned from 
the state of barbaric prosperity whidi it enjoyed in the 
he^nning of this century, when it was die seat of Ali Pasha, 
estimated to have from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 
The fortress — Demir-Knle or Iron Castle, which like the 
principal seraglio was built on a promontory jutting down 
into the lake — ^is now in ruins. But the town still possesses 
fourteen mosque^ each embosomed by a cluster of trees, 
and there are also seven chnrches, two synagogues, a Greek 
coU^i^ a library, and a hospitaL As the centre of a 
vilayet it contains a govemoi^s residence (rebuilt in 1870;. 
Sayades (opposite Corfu) and Arta are the places through 
which it receives its imports. A considerable activity in 
trade and indostry is maintained by the Greek population, 
the rich gold and silver embroidery for which the town has 
long been famous being still one of the notable articles in 
its bazaar. According to IL 3Iore2n, the French consul 
(BulK de la Soe. de Geogr., Pari^ 1376), Janfna contmned 
16^230 inhabitants in 1875, of whom 4136 were 3Iahome- 
tans, 8989 Christians, and 3105 Jews. Synvet (Zes 
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tncladed). The -vilayet of Jenina, pTevions to the 
cessions made to Greece in 1881, comprised the sandjaks 
content vrith his feKiif^oitf’, writtea persistently about all of Janina, Aigyrocastro, Beiat (Aylo^), Preves^ Md 
manner of thinss. Xo one was more in request with the , Thessaly, and the sandjak con^ the istnets of Janina 

‘ and country), Jidnzt, Prevena- Oognitza, lletzovo, 


Paris publishers for prefaces, letterpress to illnstiated boofe, 
and all the other hackwork which -usn^y engages in 
France men of letters of a some-wbat higher class than 
those who generally devote themselves to it in Fngland. 
He travell^ (picking np in one of his jonmeys a enrions 
windfall, a country house at Lucca, which fell to him in a 
lottery), and wrote accounts of his travels ; he wrote numer- 
ous tales and novels, for the titles of which we have no space 


Rameau^ in which, under the guise of a sequel to Diderots 
masterpiece, he ?howed to considerable advantage his great 
familiarity with the late I8th century. He married in 
1841 ; his wife had money, and he was always in easy 
dnmmstances. In the early part of Ms career he had many 
quarrels, notably one with Felix iVat, but latterljv partly 
owing to Ms critical authority and partly to Ms good 
temper and hospitdity^ he was a very popular man with 
Ms craft, and at his death Ms library was said to contain 
the greatest number of gift and de^cation copies of con- 
temporary works that had ever been brought to riie hammer. 
Even in the few years since his death, however, Ms 
reputation has rapidly faded, and except with those who 
know how to look at literature in the largest and mo^ 
tolerant way, it is not likely to reviva His Ape ilr/ri 
j 5 really a most remarkable book. TVritten half in parody, 
Tiglf in deliberate pursuance of the romantic ideas, it 


L point - « , - . 

naturalist school. Those who wish to know what Jamn 
nu^t have been should read this, Bamave^ and the 
FinSitn iTopde. But for the most his woifc is mere 
improvisstioi^ andhas no dements of -vitality in it except 
a li^t and vivid sfyle. 


and Phibtes, The lake (perhaps to be identified with the 
Pambotus of antiqnity) is 6 inDes long, and has an 
extreme breadth of 3 miles. In rime of flood it is 
united -with the smallet lake of LabeWs^. wWch lies to 
the north. Ajccording to Gnido Cora's investigations in 
1878, the greatest depth does not exceed 32 feet. There 
are no affluents of any.conriderable size, and the only 
ontlets are nndergronnd passages or katavothra extending 
for many miles throng the edeareons rocks. 

thsoir cnptwrt/^d-by Ledwe {yortf'rr Grver) thst the citad-1 
of jS 5 to^ id.nts5edvrith Dodoaa, is nor- enr- 
i«dAed in fevoor of the chbns of a mone sotrthetn stt- ^ 



lo^'aip of Epiros by llichael Angelos Com- 
capiSL Diins the I4th ceatmy it 
^ ixe<in‘=ntly artacled by the Albanians } birt it was s‘in m r^- 
o' thi saccessots of ifi-hael when the forces of Pulon 

^ince U31 it has continued tmd<>r Torteh role. I n 
B^me famon, as^the ^^t of tV tyiant Ah 

^^D^^ons ofj^a^fe found m HoUan^ c/ 

iv GrtfM, ic., 1630; Toz--r, ^ 

&e aL-oJIaiarE. “On the Pnw: Geogr. 

of Epinis,'' m Jburr. Bay. Geryr. Scr , ISff— 

JAXIZAEIES, or Jasissaeies (Tnrkmh,^r«"i, new, and 

Vtari, soldier). See Aemt, voL iL p. 61 1. 

fTiSSESicsl Co^-EWtrs (lo8o-16^b;. 
JiiX5b> ^ «.7.brated 



After completing bis prdiininary studies at Leerdam 
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Utrechtj lie in 1602 proceeded to Louvain, where he 
studied for a short time at the Jesuit college j but after- 
wards, "becoming dissatisfied with the doctrines there 
taught on the hotly discussed questions of free will and 
grace, he transferred himself to the college of Adrian 
VI., where he came under the influence of a pious and 
learned teacher, Jacobus Jansonius by name, who is 
described as having been an ardent disciple of Augustine 
and a follower of Michael Bajus (see Bajus), whose 
doctrinal views had been condemned by Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII. At the same time he formed an acquaint- 
ance, which grew into intimate friendship, with the like- 
minded Vergerius (see Du Veegiee de Haoeanne), who 
afterwards became abb4 of St Cyran. Having graduated 
in philosophy at Louvain in 1604, Jansen went to Paris 
for the benefit of his health, which had sufl'ered from the 
ardour with which he had pursued his studies in theology 
with a view to a doctor's degree. Here he remained for 
some time, supporting himsefi by teaching ; afterwards he 
accompained "Vergerius to Bayonne, the native place of the 
latter, where they spent several years together, Du Vergier 
ultimately becoming canon of the cathedral, and Jansen 
head of the episcopal college. Every available moment of 
their time was devoted to the study of the fathers and 
especially of Augustine. In 1617 Jansen returned to 
Louvain, whither he had been urgently summoned by 
Jansonius, who greatly desired to have there a man of 
real learning and energy who should be able to counteract 
the growing influence of the Jesuits. On his arrival he 
undertook the principal charge of the newly founded college 
of St Pulcheria, but this appointment he did not long retain, 
feeling, it is said, agrowing aversion to philosophical pur- 
suits and^ desiring to possess the utmost possible leisure 
that he might devote himself wholly to theology. In 1619 
he became doctor in that faculty. The reputation which 
he even then enjoyed as a theologian is well indicated by the 

‘is.’*! P»P“> -"“Oio to 



1 ' . ixia sympathies so 

Iw fhf f obscurely indicated 

by the fact that he excused himself from complying with 

the invitation. In 1624, and again in 1626, hi Ldertook 
a journey to Spam, on behalf of the univemity with 
reference to certain encroachments of the Jesuits^on its 
exclusive privileges; in the second of these missions he 
successful, the members of the Society S Jesus in 
the ppT- ordered to continue to observe 

mated his adversarv’s underesti- 

a pseudonymous work entitled published 

caui, Thcologi, Mars GalUcm 

jctdcnnii lie'/is Gallia lihri thm o,5f armonm et 

and remonstrance against the 

alliance with the Protestant Pn^ifn ^ recent 

bishopric of Ynres. He wi*! m-ono • ® 

great work upon St Augustine 
twenty-two years, utn Cn Js ma ^ 

May 6. 16.3S. By h?s last 

J-erc bequeathed to his chaplain Lmmeut^knd 
Fromondu.6 and Calcnus, be publlSd "on^,^ 

.^rao ; at the same time he declared Lis obedience 
Boman See should any altrrttons be desircA ^ 


The title of the first work of Jansen against Voetius was AlexU 
pharmacon ; it called forth Abi® m Alcxiphannacon, to which 
he replied in liis SponglUf 1630. On the publication of Voet’s I)ci- 
peraia Causa Papatus in 1635, Jansen handed over the further 
management of the controversy to Fiomond, whose Crisis (1636) 
was met nith Scliook's Despcralissima Causa Papaius, Among 
other works of Jansen are mentioned Tetratmehus sive Cominen- 
tarius in IV. Evangelia and Pentateuchus sive Commentarius in V, 
liliros Moysis. See Leydecker, Eisioria Jansenismi (Utrecht, 1695). 

JANSENISM. The Augustinus, sett doctvino, S. 
Augustini de humanse naturm sanitate, segntudine, et 
niedicina, adversus Felagianos et Massilienses of Jansen, 
published in 1640, is a work in three folio volumes. The 
first of these is devoted to an historical exposition of the 
Pelagian and Massilian (semi-Pelagian) heresies ; the second 
sets forth the Augustinian doctrine as to the state of 
innocence and the fallen state ; while the third treats, in 
ten books, of the grace of Christ the Saviour. The sting 
of the work is to be found mainly in the epilogue, which 
draws a parallel, in various particulars, between the errors 
of the Massilians and those recentiorum quorundam,” 
the Jesuits being referred to. Its bearing upon previous 
controversy had become well known long before its pub- 
lication; and while it was still in the press at Louvain 
strenuous efforts were made by the Jesuit party there, 
through the papal internuncio, to induce the university to 
prohibit its appearance, on the ground that various popes 
had forbidden that anything should be written on the 
delicate subject of the grace of God without express papal 
permission. These efforts not only failed to attain their 
immediate object, but had the effect of greatly stiniulating 
public interest in the Augustinus when it appeared ; and as 
soon as it arrived in Paris it was forthwith reprinted with 
the written approval of six of the most eminent doctors of 
the faculty of theology there. In 1641 the reading of the 
book, thus flung into^ the arena of theological controversy 
and ecclesiastical intrigue, was prohibited by the Inquisition; 

however, was pronounced as to its doctrine, 
and the counter-agitation of the Jesuits in relation to it 
was condemned as inconsistent with the spirit of the papal 
injunctions already referred to. But the dispute did not 
1 being thus quietly repressed, and accordingly, in 

1543, the bull In eminenti of Urban VIII. was pubUshed, 
renewing and confirming the constitutions of Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII., as well as the decrees of Paul V. and of 
imself, and forbidding the reading of the Augustinus, not 
only on the ground that its appearance had not been 
Mnctioned, but also because it contained various errors, 
ir .1 , ^ encountered a very general resistance in the 
6 erlands, on the part both of the university of Louvain 
an of the clergy at large ; but ultimately, through the 
n Spanish Government, it was accepted 

A 4 . 4 .-U ’ enbscription to it, however, not being insisted on. 
At the Sorbonne also it was badly received, and the dis- 
satisfaction It had caused in Prance found expression in 
tUe Apology for Jansen by Arnauld in 1644, which was 
followed by a second in 1645. The strength of these 
ly^*iglargelyin the fact that no particulardoctrines 
Still had been condemned as heretical in the papal 

fit (9 off ^^^'^^^^’J^hexible in their determination to secure 

which told so power- 
abonf theology, immediately set 

SfciSmn? this weakness in their attack, and various 
S dSf accordingly made to forrhulate, in the shape 
exist ^ '^hich they believed to 

Habert « fiiooi^ propositions were stated by 

ludtrmpnf nf Notre Dame, to be submitted to the 

reducpr? ’ ^^^heefiPeat successive adjustments 

five Pronoi which in the name of eighty- 

Borne ^®i‘e forwarded for condemnation to 

y were as follows : — (1) There are some com- 
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too “psaca of Clenicut IX/' vra? arranscd. 


flillv 
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^iifch they were now so 
dri- 

Gcn!'--nt IV xt-.s ''fri - 

:.. t-^r. * .* *7 ‘’-'•ro.’Ca TLis measure altiniately led. 






yxj'.r.> uora!ft earUSo^.^au TtzlnmenLa. 

»• * • . f 


V ork- of practical cdiCcatiou, ^Idd.. j^hed iuTcS/ 
]-aor.t;a:r.cdt'r.^„tj.pubrityJn Pmuce. uud beeu mcoS 



T^. _'i-teri-^i f-s ti e Lav.- t.f ihc- kingdom. Oj^pressed Jansenism 
crarctd it-* nclIiCKl of dcicnce- iJcporta of mitacles 



5po! L'ecame apil- 
gnmag - rcr.tre daily \isiftd by tLonsan-Is of fanatics. It 




the nuns of I'ori Koyal were fubjected to imi.nsonmcnt 
cud other harsh treatment. Many of the ckrgy> arith 
tvhom v.erv four hi-'hopj, penl-tcd in their refusal to .'ign, 
until at Iasi, in .September ICns, the compromise called 


virtue of 


tak*-n 
nwr 

ftnd ^liurcli continued to increase. Eepression by imprison* 
mcni aiA otL^r violent means was vainly attempted : bnt 
r-> tbe rovtfty of tLo movement wore off the excitement 
pradtLiJly died down ; and after tLe middle of the ISth 
centnry, the appillanl? or .Tan^enkts of France ceased to 
m *1.0 any figure in the public view. Their caose may be 
faid tA hi^c Lein buried in the grave of Francois de Paris. 
In Ilollintl the fcktoty of the dhciplc? of Jensen foEowed 
a clirTcrtut course- The Catholics there, though steadfastly 
refusing to be called Jansenist?, became deeply imbued 
with his views; at their head was the archbkhop of 
Ftrccbt, who on this account was deprived by the pope 
in 1704* In 1723 the chapter there secured the consecia- 
‘ lion of a successor (which the pope had steadily refused) 
by an apjuUant bishop ; in similar circmnstances bishops 
were consecrated at Haarlem and Deventer also, and the 
’«^tj>inilkt church thus constituted still subsists, though 
it« members in 1809 were under 6000. Its adherents 
, claim to be disciples of St Augustine and members of 
I the Catholic Church, of which they recognize the pope 
c- the visible head, although they deny his infallibility, 

‘ For the cirlicr stages of th^ history of Janscubm, see Leydtckcr, 
i I6?5, and the anoaymotis work of Geib&roa, 

//i d*: Jayi^tnisw, 1700/ ilodcm authorities are 

; Siinte*B:arc, P ri-ll>yi*nl, 1840*4 S, 3d ed* 1807 ; Keuchlin, 

< r* Pt/r5-i2o: 1S30-44; and Bouvier, itv/li critique 

I Skr U 18C4* 

i JANSSENS, or Sx^sts (sometimes JoByso>'), Cobotots 
. (1390-1665), painter, was bom at Amsterdam about 1590. 
About ICIS he went to England, where he was patronized 
bv James L and the court. Under Charles L he continued 


which, by the omisrion of a single word (“purement",, , 
assent was no longer required to the proportion that Jansen ^ to paint the numerous portraits which adorn very many of 
had artzzaJJy tajught tie five propc^-irions ia a portly^' ‘ the mansions and collecfions of England; bnt in 1648, 
hcr*;t:cal ^cn?e. The respite from controversy and perse- ‘ after the outbreak of civil war, he retired ^to Hbffand, 
cuttou (hu-f secured wc^ not of long duration. * Tlie Jesuits j where his brush was busy till his death in 1665. Janssen^s 
were quite unable to make a moderate use of the power of ♦ pictures, chiefly portraits, are distinguished by clear 
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colouring, delicate touch, good taste, and careful finish. 
He generally painted upon panel, and often worked on a 
small scale, sometimes producing replicas of his larger 
works. A characteristic of his style is the very dark back- 
ground, which throws the carnations of his portraits into 
rounded relief. 

JANSSENS, or Jansens, van Nxjyssen, Abraham 
( 1567-1632), painter, was bom at Antwerp in 1667. He 
studied under Jan Snellinck, was a “master” in 1602, 
and in 1607 was dean of the master -painters. Till the 
appearance of Rubens he was considered perhaps the best 
historical painter of his time. The styles of the two 
artists are not unlike. In correctness of drawing Janssens 
excelled his great contemporary; in bold composition and 
in treatment of the nude he equalled him : but in faculty 
of colour and in general freedom of disposition and touch 
he fell far short. A master of chiaroscuro, he gratified his 
taste for strong contrasts of light and shade in his torch- 
lights and similar effects. Good examples of this master 
are to be seen in the Antwerp museum and the Vienna 
gallery. The stories of his jealousy of Rubens and of his 
dissolute life are quite unfounded. He died at Antwerp 
in 1632. 

^JANSSENS, or Jansens, Victor Honorius (1664— 
1739), painter, was born at Brussels in 1664. After seven 
years in the studio of an obscure painter named Volders, 
he spent four years in the household of the duke of Holstein. 
The next eleven years Janssens passed in Rome, where he 
took eager advantage of all the aids to artistic study, and 
formed an intimacy with Tempesta, in whose landscapes 
he frequently inserted figures. Rising into popularity, he 
pmnted a large number of cabinet historical scenes ; but, on 
his return to Brussels, the claims of his increasing family 
restricted him almost entirely to the larger and more 
lucrative size of picture, of which very many of the churches 
and palaces of the Netherlands contain examples. In 1718 
Janssens was invited to Vienna, where he stayed three years, 
and was made painter to the emperor. The statement 
that he visited England is based only upon the fact that 
certain fashionable interiors of the time in that country have 
been attributed to him, Janssens’s colouring was good, 

VaTn his taste refined. He died in 1739. 

, „ ^ Gennaro, the patron saint 

of Naples, according to the Roman Breviary, was bishop of 
Benevento, and flourished towards the close of the^ 3d 

bv”£f K outbreak of the persecution 

° be was taken to Nola and 

Tmiotheus the governor of Campania on 
account of his profession of the Christian religion After 

was^a^ his constancy, he 

was at last sentenced to be cast into the fiery furnace 

through which he passed wholly unharmed.^ On the 
following d^, along with a number of fellow martyrs he 

mission aAis down in tame buIh 

of deati was stmok Ptononnoing sentence 

by tbo noSil immediaWy healed 

ungrateful jadg^ only ZS ^^00 LJ’bt tb®' 
occurrences, caused the execntinnnfTm - 
to be forthwith carried ou? m/rf"'“ 
removed by the inhabitants k SplStw 
the relic became very famous for i 

counteracting the 

His clotted blood, preserved in a glassVial °ien*^mh£ 
day IS wont to liquefy and bubble un Mif w * *7. 

s If f *!■' 

blcod, which is brought about at least °twto‘°a°,^^‘J' 


May 1 and on September 19, the day assigned to this 
saint in the Roman calendar, is a miracle the recurrence 
of which is observed by believing Neapolitans on each 
occasion with various festivities extending over a whole 
week. The Januarius of Cordoba, to whom along with 
Saints Faustus and Martialis, a special local office is 
assigned in the Spanish Breviary, has a story which bears 
a general resemblance to the preceding ; he also is stated 
to have suffered under Diocletian and Maximian, but the 
scene of his martyrdom was Cordoba. His day is October 
13, and the invention of his remains is commemorated on 
November 26. The number of minor saints of this name 
is very considerable ; the cognomen appears to have been 
somewhat common. 

JANUARY, the first month in our present calendar, 
consists of thirty>one days. It was, however, not the first 
month of the year in the British Isles tiU the reformation 
of the calendar was made in 1752, when the legislature, by 
an Act passed in the preceding year, altered the mode of 
reckoning time from the Julian to the Gregorian styla 
At this period it was directed that the legal year which had 
commenced in some parts of the country on March 25, and 
in others with January, should thenceforward be appointed 
to begin always on the 1st of January. January derives 
its name from the god Janus, who had two faces looking 
in opposite directions, and Macrobius states that it was 
dedicated to him because, from its situation, it might be 
considered to be retrospective to the past and prospective 
to the opening year. The consecration of the month took 
place by an offering of meal, salt, frankincense, and wine, 
each of which was new. On the first of this month all 
enmities were suspended, presents were exchanged, consuls 
instaUed, &a The principal festivals now observed in 
this month are the following: — Jan. 1, New Year’s Day, 
Feast of the Circumcision ; Jan. 6, Epiphany, Twelfth- 
Day ; and J an. 25, Conversion of St Paul See Calendab. 

JANUS, a Roman god, after whom the month of 
January was named. His temple was open in war and 
closed during peace, and the ceremony of closing it for the 
third time in Roman history was performed by Augustus, 
29 B.C., when he had established his 'authority over the 
whole empire. This temple, which was in reality only an 
arch or gateway, facing east and west, stood near the forum. 
\yiien ^ most of the Roman gods were merged in Greei 
divinities, Janus retaiiied his native character. Amid the 
obscurity that hangs over the genuine Roman religion, it is 
difficidt to determine the nature and origin of Janus. It 
IS probable that he was the chief deity of one of the races 
which were united in the Roman people, and that his wor- 
^ip^ was maintained beside, but overshadowed by, that of 
J upiter, the chief deity of another of these races. The hill 
Janiculum, lay on the north or Etruscan side of 
the liber, and was doubtless the seat of his original wor- 
shippora. An Etruscan origin is thus suggested, and most 
authorities accept this hypothesis. The Romans them- 
selves thought that Janus and the feminine Jana, t.e., 
lana, were sun and moon ; and the names are commonly 
ysimilated to the Greek Z,V, ie., Airjp. If, however, 
anus was an Etruscan god, belonging to the Etruscan 
element in Rome, he must then be identified with the 
r^can deify Ani, the fonn of the name being prompted 
y ^ e wor^^anwa, as Janus is the god of opening and be- 
ginmng. The god is represented with two faces looking 
^ opposite directions, a design found on the coins of the 
Greek^rt possibly due to the influence of 

Jtdia > Gerhard, Grtech. ; Hartung, 

different view^ llommsen in his histoiy proposes 
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T he empire of Japan consists of a long chain of islands 
separated from the eastern coast of Asia by the 
Seas of Japan and Okliotsk, and extending from 2^"* to 
50“ 40' N. lat., and from 124“ to 15G" 38' R long. It com* 
menccs with the Kurile Islands and descends in a south- 
westerly direction to the Loochoo group, to which the 
Japanese Government reas'^erted their claim in 1875. The 
southern portion of the island of Saghalicn w'as ceded to 
llu«ia in exchange for the Kuriles. The whole empire is 
called by the natives Dai Mppon, or » Great Japan ; but 
Xtpj>on or Mhon is often employed alone. JMppon means 
literally ‘'sun’s origin/’ ue., the land over which the sun 
firftt and thus denotes the position the empire occupies 
in the extreme Ea'st. The principal inlands may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

1. TIjc main iMnn*!, which docs not Iniar any «'pcriil name In 
many of the older gciigraphical work*? it is stated that Ktpjton 
is the distinctuo ajip Ilation of thi*» one island, hut by the 
Japancre thcm**»dves tlie name is njiplied only to the vrholc 
country. 

2 KinOifn *(Ht,, '* the nine prorino»*s "J, 

3, Shikoku (lit., “ the four province ,**). 

4. Ycro. 
r>. Sado. 

C T«nshima- 

7. llimdo (often wronnly written rirando). 

a Avail 

0. Oshima (** Vrir,s Island**) and the chain adjacent to it, tcr- 
ininiting with Ilaclujd (misspelt on charts Fatsisio). 

10. Iki, with fcvtral smaller isles. 

11. Th<> Old jtroup 
12. The GotA gtotip. 

13. Tlie nonifi group. ' | 

14. The lliukiu (Iioochoo) proui'*. ' 

15. The Kunlc grouj* (Chijima ; lit., “the thousand islands"). 

Owing to the lack of reliable Eurvcj’f?, it is exceedingly 
difficult to form a correct estimate of the area of the 
Japanese empire. A few years ago the Govenmient insti- 
tuted surveying operations under the direction of skilled 
foreign engineers, and an ordnance map of the city of 
T6kio has already been prepared and published ; but any 
correct calculation of the size of the whole countr}* can 
hardly be obtained for some years to come. In a work on 
general geography published a few years ago by the Educa- 
tion Department at TokiO, the area of Japan is stated to be 
24,780 square n, which measurement, taking the linear ri 
as equal to 2*45 English mile*?, gives a total of about 
148,742 mile*?, or nearl}' one-fourth more than the area of 
the United Kingdom. This estimate, howe^'er, is founded 
on maps which arc far from correct^ 

The old division of Japan into provinces was made by 
the emperor Scimu (131-190 A.n.), in w'hose time the 
jurisdiction of the sovereign did not extend further north 
than to a boundary line running from the Bay of Sendai, 
on the cast const of the main island, to near the present 
treaty port of Niigata on the west coast. The northern 

^ Even in ordinary Japanese maps tbere are noticeable %cry glaring 
discrepancies as to distances, &c. Tlio common measurement of 
length IB the W, equivalent, as has been said above, to about 2*45 
miles. Tlio n* usually contains 3G ch6, though in the extreme wrestem 
portion of the country 50 chC are sometimes reckoned to the n. In 
hilly region*? wc often meet with what is termed the '^mountain rV,” 
which IS one-haU of the ordinary one. In lormcr days, in stating 
distances along the roads, &c., the space occupied by temple enclo- 
sures was not reckoned, and thus the traveller had often to traverse 
a Tor longer route than that actually noted in the guide-books The 
minor linear measures are the sun, or inch, 10 of which make the 
shahit, winch is as nearly as possible equii-alent to our foot ; € 
or 71^ English inches make up the Japanese while the contains 
10 See recent woiks on Japanese weights and measures hy 

Mr W. Bramsen. 



was then divided into thirty-two provinces. In the 3d 
century the empress JingO, on her return from her victorious 
expedition against Corea, portioned out the empire into 
five home provinces and seven circuits, in imitation of the 
Corean system. By the emperor Mommu (696-707) some 
of the provinces were subdivided so as to increase the 
whole number to sixty-six, and the boundaries then fixed 
by him were resurveyed in the reign of the emperor Shomu 
(723-756). The old division is as follows : — 

. Go’l'inai, or “five home provinces," ie., those lying 

immediately around Kidto, the capital, riz. • — 

1 uinu?7iiro • also called JOshiu. i TflTimni nlei 
} Washiu. I 


Idzumi, also called Se7tshiu, 
Setsu, „ Sesshiu. 


Kafiac^c, „ Kashiu. 

II . The seven circuits as follows : — 

1. The T6f:aid6,Qr *‘castem-sca circuit.** which comprises 
fifteen provinces, viz.: — 

Kai or KMitc 

Sagami „ Sdshiii 

Musashi „ BusJnu, 

Awa „ BMui. 

Kadzusa „ Sdshiu 

Sliim^sa „ SOshiu 

Hitachi „ Jdshiu 


Iga 

Ishin 

JsC 

„ Scishxu. 

Shhna 

„ Shishiu. 

Owari 

„ Bhhiu. 

hlikawa 

„ SanshUf. 

TdtOmi 

„ Enshin. 

Suruga 

„ Smshut. 

Idzu 

„ Dzushin. 

2. The T6zand6, or “ 


prises eight provinces, viz, : — 

6mi or QCshiu. j E6dzuk6 

Mino ,, Xfishiu. [ Shimotsiik^ 

Hxda ,, Hishiu. I ^futsu 

Shinano ,, Shinshiu. DCica 


or JCslmi. 

„ ySw/itw 
„ Oshxn 
,, Ushiu. 

3, The HdkuriludC, or “northern-land circuit," which com- 
prises sc'cn provinces, \iz .: — 


EtcMu or Esshiu 
Echigo „ Ebshiu. 
;Sh<fo (island) „ Sashiu. 


Wakasa or JaJcitshiu, 

Ecliizen ,, Essliiu. 

Knga „ Kasliiu. 

Koto ,, Nfishiu. 

4. SanindO, or “mountain-back circuit," which com- 
prises eight provinces, viz. : — 


Tamha 

Tango 

Tajima 

Inaba 


or Tanshin. H6ki or Hakushiu. 

„ Tansbiu. Idzumo ,, Vnshiu 

„ Tansbiu. Iwami „ Rikishxu, 

„ Inshiv. OH (group of islands). 

6, The SanyCdC, or “mountain-front circuit," which com- 
prises eight province^ viz * 


or Bansliiii, Bingo or Bisbiu 

„ Saknshiit Aki ,s Getstnu, 

„ Bishia. SuitO B6sliiu. 

„ Bisbiu. Nagato „ ChCsliixi, 

C. The KanlaidC, or “southem-sea circuit,” which com- 
prises six provinces, viz. : — 


Hnnma 
Mimasaka 
Bizcji 
Bitchiu 


Kii or Hishiu. 

Axtaji (island) „ Tansbiu. 

Awa it Ashzu. 

7. The Saikaidd, or “western-sea circuit,** which compHse*? 
nine provinces, viz. i 


Sanitki 

lyo 

Tosa 


or Sansliiu. 
„ Yoshiu 
„ Toshiu. 


CkikuzcTi 
Chihngo 
Bitzcn 
Biingo 
Hizcii 


or Cliiknshiu. 
Cliiknshiu. 
H6shiu.- 
Hdshiu. 
Hishiu. 


Higo 

Hiugcb 

Osumi 

Satsuma 


or Hishiu 
„ Hisshiu 
„ Gfishiu 
„ Sasshiu 


HI. The-two islands, viz 

1. Tsushima or Tatshiu. 

2. U-i „ Ishiu. 

Upon comparing the above list with a map of Japan it 

Those 


2 qlie nomes given in italics are those 
ia the Lt coton are geneially of “ 

the second column are composed of the Chinese 

added to the Chinese pronunciation of one ot the characters mthriluch 
1 ua«ve name is .i4en In a few cases botti^name^are^^ed. 
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will be seen that the main island contains tbe Go-Jcinai, 
Tdkaiddf Tdzandd, Hoharihidd, Sanindd, Sanyddd, and 
one province (KisHu) of tbe Narikaidd. Omitting also tbe 
island of Awaji, tbe remaining provinces of tbe Nanhai^ 
give tbe name Shikoku (“tbe four provinces’) to tbe 
island in wbicb they lie; while tbe Saikaidd coincides 
exactly with tbe large island of IfitisMu (“tbe nine 
provinces ”). This name Kiushiu must not be confounded 
with that of tbe one province of Eishiu on tbe main 


island. . . 

In 1868, when tbe rebellious nobles of Osbm and Dewa, 
in tbe Tdzandd, bad submitted to tbe mikado (tbe emperor), 
those two provinces were subdivided, D6wa into Uzen and 
Ugo, and Osbiu into Iwaki, Iwasbiro, Rikuzen, Rikucbiu 
and Micbinoku (sometimes also called Mutsu). This 
increased tbe old number of provinces from sixty-six to 
seventy-one. At tbe same time there was created a new 
circuit, called tbe EoTikaidd,ox “nortbem-sea circuit,” which 
comprised tbe eleven provinces into which tbe large island 
of Yezo was then divided (viz., Osbima, Sbiribfebi, Isbikari, 
T4sbiwo, Kitami, Ifu^ Hitaka, Tokacbi, Knsbiro, and 
Nemuro) and tbe Kurile Islands (Chijima). 

Another division of tbe old sixty-six provinces was made 
by taking as a central point the ancient barrier of Osaka 
on the frontier of 6mi and Yamasbiro, — tbe region lying 
on the east, wbicb consisted of thirty-three provinces, being 
called tbe K-uantd, or “ east of tbe barrier,” tbe remaining 
thirty-three provinces on tbe west being styled Euansei, or 
“ west of tbe barrier.” At the present time, however, tbe 
terra Kuantd is only applied to the eight provinces of 
Musasbi, Sagami, E6dzuk4, Sbimotsuk4, Kadzusa, Sbim6sa, 
Awa, and Hitachi, — all lying immediately to the east of 
tbe old barrier of Hakond, in SagamL 

Ghiu-goku, or “ central provinces,” is a name in common 
use for tbe Sanindd and Sanyddd taken together. Sai- 
koku, or “ western provinces,” is another name for Kiusbiu, 
which in books again is frequently called Gkinsei, 

Each province (Jtuni) is divided into what may be termed 
departments (kdri). The latter vary in number according 
to tbe size of the province. In tbe old system there were 
altogether six hundred and twenty-nine departments, but 
the addition of tbe HoKkaidd has raised tbe number to 
considerably over seven hundred. 

For purposes of administration tbe whole of the empire 
except the Hok'kaidd was again divided in 1872 into three 
cities (/m) and seventy-two prefectures (X*«i). The three 
cities are Yedo, Ozaka, and Kidto. In 1869 Yedo also 
received tbe name of T6M6, or “ eastern capital,” as opposed 
to Saikid (the new name for Ki6to), or “ western capital” 
This was in consequence of tbe removal of the emperor’s 
court from bis old capital to Yedo. It may, however, be 
here remarked that, whilst tbe Japauese invariably speak 
of Tvkid Fu, “ tbe city of T6ki6,” they use tbe name Kidto 
Fit, “tbe city of Ki&to,” and not, as might have been 
supposed, Saikid Fu. The limits of tbe prefectures (JcetC) 
^re irrespective of the boundaries of tbe provinces. 
There were originally seventy-two, but a gradual process of 
amalgamataon has considerably reduced tbe list; and in 
August 18/ 6 a Government notification fixed tbe prefec- 
tures at only tbbfy-five, tbe names of which are given in 
the following table ; — ® 

a™ a.. 

TdkaidO (8) Ibarafci, ®nba, Saitama, Kanagawa, Yamanashi, 
TATiiSrfnfr Miy4-apart from the city of T61d6. 

Fnknshima, I 

jrok5af2)S!!a°fsiw G®., shfe,, 

SanindO {l)-^himanc. 

baikaid&{5)-.0ido, Fnknoka, Kumamoto, Nagasaki, Kagoshima. 


Akita, 


From tbe above list it may be noted that in many 
instances a single ken now contains several provinces or 
portions of different' provinces. In 1878-9 a separate pre- 
fecture (called tbe Okinawa ken) was created, including 
tbe Biukiu (Loochoo) group. Until that time Riukiu was 
governed by a king of its own, but being in fear of 
its powerful neigbWrs, China and Japan, it had for 
many years sent tribute to both. A question of double 
allegiance thus arose, which was solved by Japan assert- 
ing its sovereignty ; the king received tbe title of noble 
of Japan, and the Okinawa ken was established. Whether 
this action on tbe part of tbe Japanese Government may 
not embroil them with China is a point not yet definitely 
settled. 

Tbe total number of islands in tbe Japanese group. Smaller 
exclusive of tbe four main ones, is stated to be over three islands, 
thousand. Many of these are mere barren rocks, unin- 
habited and uncultivated. Others, again, are of consider- 
able size and exceedingly fertile, particularly tbe countless 
islets in the Suwo Nada, commonly known to Europeans 
under the name of tbe “ Inland Sea,” lying between the 
main island- on tbe north and tbe islands of Shikoku and 
Kiusbiu on tbe south. Tbe whole coastline, too, is dotted 
I witli islands and rocks of all sizes. Osbima, also called 
Vries Island, at tbe mouth of the Bay of Yedo, is one of 
considerable importance. It has many inhabitants, and 
its volcanic soil is fairly productive. It is tbe most 
northerly of a chain wbicb extends as far south as tbe 
27tb degree of north latitude. The Bonin group, termed 
by tbe Japanese tbe Ogasawara Islands, lies far out at sea, 
to tbe south of tbe entrance of Yedo Bay ; it consists of 
two large islands, separated from each other by 50 miles 
of sea, and a host of islets. Tbe Japanese Government 
reasserted their sovereignty over tbe Bonins in 1878. Tbe 
Kurile Islands are merely a chain of barren rocks, and tbe 
few inhabitants are chiefly occupied in tbe fisheries and in 
bunting tbe sea^otter. Due south from tbe province of 
Satsuma lie several minor groups, terminating, with tbe 
Riukiu Islands. Tbe Got6 group (lit. “ tbe five islands ”) 
extends in a westerly direction from the province of Hizen, 
in Kiusbiu, to wbicb it belongs. . 

Goastrline . — ^The bays along the coast are often of con- Bays, 
siderable size. Tbe J^apanese, strange to say, have no 
names for either their bays or their straits, tbe appella- 
tions found on maps and charts having. been given by 
European navigators. Yedo Bay is perhaps tbe best known 
to foreigners, but Sendai Bay (on tbe east coast) and that 
running up to the north of the island of Awaji, and com- 
monly called 6zaka Bay, are also famous. Owari Bay, in 
the province of that name, is of considerable size. The 
Bay of Kagoshima, in tbe province of Satsuma, is long 
and narrow; it is well known to foreigners as having 
been tbe scene in 1863 of an attack on Kagoshima (tbe 
castle-town of tbe lord of Satsuma) by a British squadron. 

Tbe entire coast-line teems with smaller bays and har- 
bours, in^ many of wbicb good anchorage can be found. 

An English, man-of-war, tbe “Sylvia,” has for several 
years been employed as a surveying vessel to obtain 
soundings of tbe principal inlets and draw up charts of tbe 
coast. 

Tbe straits best known to foreigners are tbe Straits Straits, 
of Tsugaru (often miscalled Saugur in maps), wbicb 
separate Yezo from tbe northern portion of tbe main island ; 
the Straits of Akasbi and of Idzumi, near tbe island of 
Awaji, at tbe eastern entrance of tbe “ Inland Sea and 
the Straits of Shimonos4ki, at tbe extreme western end 
of that sea, separating the main island from Kiusbiu. 

Tbe attack on Sbimonos4ki in 1864 by an allied squadron 
of English, French, Dutch, and American vessels, in retalia- 
tion for injuries inflicted upon foreign shipping passing^ 
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ongh the straits by fte batter!^ erected by the lord of 
ushiu (in ■arhich province ShimonosSki is sitnated) is a 


tllTOU! 

ChO; 

matter of iiistorical note. The current in these stinif^ is 
so swifr that resek hare difficulty in stemming it unless 
under steam. 

It vrill suffice to name a fevr of the almost countless pro- 
montories and capes along the coast On the extreme 
north of the main i^ud tre have Riuhi-zalri and Pujishi- 
zaki in the Tsugaru Straits. Innhoje no saH lies on the 
east coast just below the mouth of the Tonegawa. Su-saki 
in Awa and Miura no misaki (called by forefeners Gspe 
Sagami) mark the entrance to the Bay of Y^o. Gipe 
Idzu is in the province of that name, and at the southern 
esrfremity of the province of Kishin are Idzumo-zaki and 
Shiwo no misakL iluroto-zaki and Ashizuri no misaki 
are the chief promontories on the south coast of the island 
of Shikoku, both being sitnated in the province of Tosa. 
Tsutsni-zaid in Hiuga, and Sata no misaki (better known 
to Europeans as Cape Chichakoff) in Osnmi are the ex- 
trenie southern points of the island of Kiushio.^ Ih the 
island of Yezo there are several noticeable promontories. 

The number of harbours and tradmg-ports called fay 
the natives 6-minaio ("large harbours”) is stated to be 
fifty-six, but many of these would no doubt be inaccessible 
to foreign vessels of heavy tonnage, Ihey are, however, 
admirably adapted for the accommodation of coasting junks 
and fishing craft, and these vessels have no lack of places 
of refuge in heavy weather. In many instances the 
entrances are blocked by one or more small islands or 
rocks, which render the anchorage within even more 
secure. In Tezo the port of Jlatsumae is the one best 
known. The Bay of Yedo abounds with harbours, some 
being situated within the mouths of the rivers. In Idzn, 
Shimoda is one that deserves special mention; the water 
is there very deep, and it is a common occurrence for vessels 
beating np towards the entrance of Yedo Bay to seek 
shelter in it Shinudzu in Snruga is also a well-known ; 
place; a long sandy promontory covered with fir trees 
defends the port from the sea on the south. In the 
province of Shitna are Toba and ilatoya, both magnificent 
harbours. The " Inland Sea ” is, of conrse, espsdally rich 
in this respect, the harbour of Mitarai, between two islands 
near the province of Aki, being a favourite place of calL 
lu Shikoku, Takamatsu in Sanuki is the best known. 
Kinshin is abundantly supplied, Kagoshima in Satsuma 
beiuu one of the largest and best. The harbours on the 
north-west coast of the main island are also numerous, and 
each of the islands Tsushima, Iki, and Sado possesses 
one. The ports thrown open to foreign trade since the 
year 1S59 are Yokohama, Hiogo (Kobe), and Kiigata on 
the main island, Nagasaki in Kinshin, and Hakodate in 
Yezo. 

Mountains. — Japan, as might reasonably be expected in a 
country where volcanoes are so numerous, is very hilly ; and 
in some districts there are many mountains of considerable 
heiuht. The most extensive plains arc those of the Kuantd 
and Echigo, and the north of Oshiu. The provinces of 
^likawa, 3Iino, and Owari are also very flat. Half-way 
between Tokio (Yedo} and Kioto lies the great watershed 
of the east of Japan, the table-land of Slunano, elevated 
some 2500 feet above the level of the sea. The^ ndg^ 
around or forming part of it are very lofty* I 

those of the province of Hida. The plain of Yedo 0 
the east of this table-land, about 1800 feet below, while to 
the north the hills graduaUy slope away to provmce ot 
Echmo. Another range of considerable height runs due 
north from Aidzu to Tsngam, thus priding the 0 

Vinces of 6shiu and D^wa. The province of &i is almost 

entirely surrounded by mountains, and the hill m 

KisHu and near Ki6to is exceedingly fine. Shikoku 1 
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no m^ns defiant Even in the'Vide rice-pSis^thro^- 
out the country there may often be seen minor elevations 
or Ms, abruptly, in some cases to a considerable 
height The mounfam best known to foreimiers is Fnii- 
commonly, but most erroneously, tenned Fnsiyama 
geographical works. It rises more than 
12,U00 feet above high-water level, and is in shape like 
a cone; the crater is 500 feet deep. It stands on the 
boundary line of the three provinces of Kai, Smm, 
and Sagami, and is visible at a considerable distance 
seawani It is regarded by the natives as a sacred 
mountain, and large nnmbers of pilgtitns make the ascent 
to the summit at the commencement of summer. The 
apex is shaped somewhat like an ei^t-petaled lotus flower, 
and ofiers from three to fire peaks to the view from diflerent 
directions; it is visible &omno less than thirteen difierent 
provinces. Though now apparently extinct, it was in 
former times an active volcano, and Japanese histories 
mention several very disastrous eruptions. The last of 
these occurred in 1707, when the whole summit hurst 
forth into flames, the foc^ were shattered and split by the 
heat, and ashes fell even in Yedo (about 60 miles distant in 
a direct line) to a depth of ssvend inches.^ After Fuji-san 
may he mentioned G^an in the province of Uzen, Mitak^ 
in Shinano, the Kikko range in Shimotsnke, Ornin^ in 
Yamato, Hakusan in Kaga, Tateyama in Etchiu, Kirish- 
ima-yama in Hiuga, Asosau in Higo, Tsukuba-san in 
Hitachi, Onseu-ga-take in Hizen, Asama-yama in Shinano, 
ChOkaizan in Ugo, and Iwaki in Michinokn. There are 
several active volcanoes in the country, that best known 
to foreigners bring Asama-yama. This mountain is 8500 
feet in height. The earliest eruption of which records 
now exist seems to have taken place in 1650; after that 
the volcano was only feebly active for one hundred and 
thirty-three years, when there occurred a very severe 
eruption in 1783. Even so lately as 1870 there was a 
considerable emission of volcanic matter, at which tim^ 
aUo, violent shocks of earthquake were felt at the treaty 
port of Yokohama. The crater is very deep, with irregul^ 
rocky walls of a sulphury riiaracter, from apertures in 
which sulphurous fumes are constantly sent forth. ^ At 
present very little is known in regard to the heights 
of the mountains, but the subject is one that has at- 
tracted the attention of foreign rpidenfs in Japan for 
several years past. The following is an approximate esti- 
mate : — 

1 Accordins to Japccfec tndxrion, it ttss apheared in a acgle mght 
froai tl>e bottom of the sea, about tweatv-oneand a half centoes ag, 

audits history has been carefxmriecoftded^ Ftosi Jnlyto Sep.emlwr 

fte^ntsof the nie 

trib=ted alons.the rentes of 


-Jeeaded the mountdn in 1660 , t ■ , - _ . ^ . 

visited bvT:an)pe 3 ns. Tne height as then esfamated bv ^entenant 
RobinsoaVas 14,177 feet; but a mean of several^bsequeut meas^ 
ffienfe rives only 12,200. In the great crater ftere “e neifter reV 
'eiljalafions nor steam. According to Drvon DnssAe ftis u 
a pillar bowl about 700 or SOO feet deep, lie laras 
dotoSitic; ftose fotmins the walls of the crater are 

ajiames5te,mwbicbhereMdtbere grains of 

Jap 3 n»'e poets never weary in celebrating tic praises of 

uber die japanischen Tnlkanea Asa-yama . . • * p«tvs <‘]Der 
1ST9. 
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1. Fuji-san 12,365 feet (above bigb-water mark at 

the town of Numadzu). 

2. Aeama-yama 8,500 „ 

3. Ifantai-zan (the loftiest 

JidlintbeNikkd range) 7,800 „ 

4. Oyama, in Sagami 5,400 ,, 

5. Tsnknba-san 5,000 „ 

6. Onsen-ga-take 4,100 „ (according to SieboU). 

Rivers . — ^The rivers of Japan, although very numerous, 
are in no case of any great length. This of course is easily 
explaiued by the fact that the islands are narrow and 
hilly. The longest and widest river is the Tondgawa, 
which rises in the province of Kodzukd, and flows due east 
to the Pacific, throwing off, however, at Sekiyado in 
•ShimOsa, a branch that flows into Yedo Bay near the 
capital.^ The length of the Tondgawa is over 170 miles. 
At Sdkiyado (which is a large and thriving river-port) the 
water is no less than 40 feet in depth, while a few 
hundred yards above that town foot-passengers can ford 
the stream without auy great difficulty. The Shinano- 
gawa and Kiso-gawa, both of which take their rise in the 
province of Shinano, rank next to the Tondgawa. The 
former flows first in a north-westerly direction, next due 
north, and then north-east through Bchigo to the sea at 
Niigata ; the Kiso-gawa flows to the westward and then to 
the south, between the provinces of Mino and Owari, and 
finally falls into the sea at Kuwana, The 6i-gawa rises 
in the south-west of Kai, and traverses the province of 
T6t6rai j it is less remarkable for the length of its course 
than for the great breadth of its bed, which near the mouth 
is 2h miles across, its current being also very swift. The 
Fuji-kawa, flowing due south from the mountains of Kai 
through the province of Suri\ga, is famous as being one of 
the swiftest streams in all Japan. In the north, the 
Sakatargawa flows due west from the range of mountains 
separating the provinces of Uzen and Rikuzen, and enters 
the )Sea of Japan at the town of Sakata, from which it 
takes its name. Nearly all the rivers are fed by countless 
tributary streams, which in many cases form a complete 
network in the lower portions of the country, and thus 
greatly facilitate transport from the interior to the coast. 
On the Tondgawa and a few other streams of greater 
depth small river steamers ply for several miles ; but in 
general large flat-bottomed boats, drawing as a rule but 
a few inches of water, are employed. It is by no means 
uncommon to see boats of this description in process of 
construction even in remote country villages on the banks 
of streams in which the depth of water is but from 12 to 
18 inches at ordinary times. Floods are ,of frequent 
occurrence, especially at the commencement of summer, 
when the melting of the snows on the mountain ranges 
causes at times an almost incredible downflow from the 
higher lands to the plains. These floods invariably 
occasion great destruction of property, as the bridges 
spanning the rivers are only built of wood and turf, sup- 
por y piles. In some localities, notably in the western 
por ion of the province of Shimdsa, traversed by the 

f ^arge tracts of rice-land 

fi^twely destroyed by the fine sand from the 

In addiHnnTS inundations, 

be A long rafts of timber are constantly to 

a® are floated 
S J^oQgh State, to be afterwards thinned and sawn 
up at the seaport towns where the timber trade is carried 


^ large number of lakes, but only 
ofLfaplii province of 6mi— is worthy 

50 ^ Its size. Its length is ahoZ 

and its greate st breadth a bout 20 miles At 


a village called Katada, some 10 miles from its southern 
extremity, it suddenly contracts to a breadth of only a 
mile and a half, after which it again slightly expands. 

This lake derives its name from a fancied resemblance to 
the hixocL or Japanese lute ; the scenery around it is parti- 
cularly beautiful, and it is a favourite resort for sightseers 
from Kioto. An ancient Japanese legend assorts that in 
the year 286 B.O., in the reign of the emperor KOrci, 
there occurred a terrible earthquake, when the earth 
opened and Lake Biwa was formed; at the same time 
rose the mountain called Fuji-san, In 6mi there is a 
small hill called hligami, which in shape slightly re- 
sembles Fuji-san, and this fact is quoted by the natives 
in support of the theory connecting the lakc^with the 
sacred mountain; and the inhabitants of 6mi were 
privileged to undertake the ascent of Fuji-san after only 
seven days’ purification, instead of one hundred days’, the •" 
prescribed term for all other persons. After Bhvn may he 
noted the lakes of Cliiuzenji, Suwa, and Hakond, all of 
which lie far above the level of the sea. That of Cliiuzenji 
is situated at the foot of the mountain called Nantai-zan, 
in the NikkO range in the province of ShirootsukA The 
scenery in its vicinity has given rise to the proverb that 
he who has not seen NikkO should not pronounce the 
word “ beautiful” The lake of Suwa is iu the province 
of Shinano, and can be reached by a road called the 
Nakasend&j running north-west from T6ki6 through 
the heart of the country to Kibto. The Hakon6 Lake 
lies in the range of hills bearing the same name just 
to the east of Fuji-san ; the water is exceedingly cold, 
and of great depth. A Japanese legend, indeed, asserts 
that it has never been fathomed. The hill scenery around 
it is very picturesque, and large numbers of foreign 
residents from T6ki6 and the neighbouring port of 
Yokohama visit it during the summer months. The 
Inawashiro Lake, in the province of Iwashiro, is said to be 
about 10 miles in length. It is fed by two streams flowing 
from the east and north-east, while out of it flows the 
Aka-no-gawa, which falls into the sea near Niigata. It is 
surrounded by hills of no great elevation ; the temperature 
there is cool, and in winter the streams are frozen for 
several weeks. On the boundary line of the provinces of 
Buitachi and Shimfisa there are also large tracts of water, or 
lagoons (Japanese numa), fed by the Tondgawa; these, 
though not actually lakes, may almost bo classed under 
that heading, as their connexion with the river itself con- 
sists in many cases of hut one narrow outlet. Those 
of chief note are the Ushiku-numa in Hitachi, and the 
Imba-numa, T(5ga-nnma, and Naga-numa in Shimfisa. 

The country in this vicinity is as a rule exceedingly flat, 
hut the Imba-numa is for some distance along its eastern 
shore bordered by small hills, thickly wooded down to 
the water’s edge, the whole forming a very pretty land- 
scape. The^ lagoons are well stocked with fish, the large 
eels fonnd in the XTshiku-nnma being especially prized 
for excellence of flavour j in the winter months they teem 
with wild fowl The inhabitants of the numerous villages 
along the shores are, in fact, almost entirely maintained by 
fishing and shooting or trapping. 

Mine/’ais.-— Japan is particularly rich in minerals, Minen 
among which may be specially mentioned gold, silver, iron, 
copper, coal, and stone of various kinds. Tlie gold was first 
discovered and melted iu the year 7 49 a.d., during the reign 
m the emperor Shflmu ; it came from the department of 
Oda in the province of Oshiu, and in the following year 
more was fonnd in the province of .Snruga. During the 
long period of Japan’s seclusion from the rest of the world, 
the gold discoveifed remained in the country, and the amount 
augmented year my year ; and this no doubt tended in a 
great degree to convey to the earlier foreign visitors the 
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tinpfcsston that the supply was fat mote abundant- tbnn i -non^ 

was actuaUy the fact. The quantity of bullion exposed | trade" r3urnrof1ho®^t”f considerably in the 

by the PortHguese during their stay in Japan (1550-1 C39) year^ Z a Lf r ^ ^ the past few 

mav be e<?Hinftt<.d nt. t)iA „«■ o#*.. i 1 j Japanese copper is exceedinclv frpp 

wnn 1 ° After le ySr 

iiivQ manv Ttpnti^o Aime • t .« _ * 


may be estimated at the least at fifty-nine and a half 
millions sterling, or nn average of £660,000 yearly. Dr 

lire . 


Kacmpfer even speaks of some years irith an e.tport^of two ' ship SJ j “f “ workman- 

end a half millions of gold. ^From ICW to"lG71 t^e * to 

Dutch also exported large quantities, together with silver 
and copper, and the total toIuo of gold and silver alone 
sent out of Japan during the 1 6th and 17th centuries may 
be ^tiniatecl at nearly one hundred and three millions 
sterling. At an exhibition held in Kioto in 1875 were 
shown about twenty samples of gold oro found in difierent 
generally poor, and many gold- 
jielding places arc now lying unn orked,- because the in- 
creased cost of labour renders it voiy dilBcult to work them 
with piofit. Pure aurifcrou.<i quartz has been found in the 
provinces of Satsuina and Kai, gravel in 6:,i}W), and. 
quartz in Kikuchiu and at the mine of Aikawa in the 
island of Sado. The mode in which the Japanese work 
the gold cre-s nearly resembles Western method.s. They 
understand perfectly the separation of even the smallest 
quantities of gold dust from .stones and gravel by means 
of a system of wathing and Icvigation. They do not, 
however. j»os?ess any good proccs!<; for the separation of 
gold from silver, and hence all Japanese gold contains a 
greater or less proiiortion of the latter metal Silver ore 
w-as discovered accidentally in the year GOT a.I>., in the 
island of Tsushima ; this ore produced the first Japanese 
silver metal, in the year 074, From 1400 to IGOO it 


t ^ O '/ vMcoc uiu are orten tn 

with “f' number, together 
V th the temple bells, A-c., made from the same material 

iSJn exported as old bronze byEuri 

j 9^ ot^r metals Japan also produces lead, 
“ iorge quantities, 

particularly in Kiushiu, where the province of TTiVp n 
contains the well-known mines of Karatsu, and in the 
island of Takashima, near the treaty port of ITagasakl 
Ooal-fields also exist in the large northeni island of Yezo. 
iS early all the steamers plying between Japan and China 
coal at Nagasaki, where this trade attracts a good deal of 
enterprise. The numerous quarries throughout the empire 
afTord large quantities of stone. Marble and granite are 
^und principally in the prorinces of Shinauo, Mino, and 
Kodzuk^; freestone is also procured from Setsu and Idzu. 
The hugo blocks of which the ramparts of the castle at the 
capital are built were originally brought from the latter 
province* In tte old castle of O^aka, in Setsu, there is 
an enormous piece of granite measuring thirteen paces in 
length and about 9 feet in height. The foundations of 
all the mote ancient temples throughout the country are 
formed of large blocks, and these, together with the long 
flights of steps, still remain to prove the durability of the 
w • 1 j i "x — V' *“ / style of architecture. It is strange, however, that at 

oMatned and melted m Japan in far larger quail- the present moment stone is hut sparingly used for build 


titles than at the prci^cnt time. It generally occurs in 
comparatively small qnautUics as nn admiMnre in several 
copper and lead ores. The principal mines arc in the 
provinces of Joshiu, Iwami, and Setsu ; but it is also 
found mixed with lead inllida, Iwashiro, fediizen, Ecliigu, 
Rikucliiu, Su w6, Hiuga, and Iligo. Of the numerous 
iron ores to bo found, the principal is magnede iron ore, 
which fonns the main basis of the Japanese iron in- 
dustry". Loadstone tvas discovered in the year 713 in 
the prorince of Omi* The exact date of the first manu- 
facture of iron is unknown ; it is certain only' that the 
Japanese have vvorked their iron ores from the 10th 
century omvard. The principal scatsof the industzy are in 
tlm provinces of Idzumo, Bingo, Oshiu, Hiuga, Tajima, 
Wukusa, Bizen, Bitchin, Shinano. TotOmi, Kai, Suruga, 
and Sat«5iimcu Tlie best atcel is manufactured in Harima, 
Hdfci, Xdzumo, und Iwami. The excellent temper of the 
Japanese sword-blades is well known. The most noted 
smiths formerly resided in the provinces of Sagami, 
Bizon, and IGshiu, and in the neighbourhood of KiGto. 
Japanese legends assert tliat the first sword was forged in 
the reign of the emperor Sujin (97-30 B,c.), but this 
statement is of course open to considerable doubt. Copper 
was, it is said, smelted in Japan for the first time in the 
year 698 at Inaba in the province of Suwo; and in 
the year 708 the first Japanese copper coin was cast, in 
the prorince of Musashi. Since the 10th century enorm- 
ous quantities of ore have been smelted, and this metal 
formed the chief trade of the Dutch and Chinese at 
Nagasaki from 1609 to 1858, — ^the amount exported by the 
former being more than four millions of piculs and by the 
latter undoubtedly still morc.^ It is perhaps the metal 
most commonly found in Japan, and is used for all kinds 
of household goods, doors to storehouses, ornaments, 
templB-furniture, mirrors, bronzes, smoking utensils, and 
current coinage. It is found and smelted in all parts of 
the countr}^, particularly in the northern and western 


ing purposes ; even in the great cities flie dwelling-houses 
are almost entirely constructed of timber, stone being 
used onl}" for bridges and for edifices on a larger scale 
than ordinarj".- 

CiiJnaie , — The climate of Japan, as might naturally be Climate 
expected in view of the great length of the chain of islands, 
varies to a considerable extent in different localities.^ 

Thus we find that while the Riukiu and Bonin groups, 
lying close to the tropics, enjoy perpetual summer, the 
Kurile Islands in the far north of the empire share the 
arctic temperature of Kamtehatko. The climate is, on the 
whole, favourable for Europeans, Blthough its frequent 
changes often prove trying to foieign residents. All the 
mountain ranges are wrapped deep in snow throughout the 
winter months ; indeed, from many peaks snow never en- 
tirely disappears* In the northern provinces it has been 
known to fall to a depth of no less than 8 feet, and the pro- 
vince of Echigo is specially noted-in this respect. At the 
treaty port of Niigata, in that province, small bamboo sheds 
are built out from the fronts of the dwelling-houses so as 
to {(»rm a covered way along which pedestrians can pass 
when the rest of the town is snowed up. At T6M6 snow 
falls some three or four times during the winter ; it covers 
the ground to a depth of from 3 to 5 inches on an average, 
but docs not lie long. In January 1876, however, •a 
remarkably severe snowstorm occurred, when the whole 
city was covered to a depth of 2 feet or more ; so un- 
usual was this phenomenon deemed that a large number of 
photographs of the landscape were taken to peepetuate the 
memory of the event* Farther to the south and west the 
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- See a papei on '‘Mmmg and Mines in Japan,*' in the Memoirs 
of the T^i6 Universityf and A J. C. Geerts, Les produiU de 
nalnnjapmxiet cdinoMC (Yokohama, 1878) For the geology, see 
B S. Lyman’s Geological Survey of Japan^ Reports of Frogress for 

1878-79 (Tokio, 1879). . 

J. J. Bern’s papers in Betemanns MxtQieiL, lo/s jmd 
1879: A. Woieikofs '*Rei«!cn in Japan in 1876, inthe^iw«7., 

I 1878. and his ”2tiin China von Japan/' in the Zextschr. a 0«/err w«- 
/ Meteor.^ 1878 ; and T. H. Sard's Coninhutions to the Meteorology 
^ of Japan (London, 1876). 
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cold is not, as a rule, so intense, while in the summer 
months the heat is far greater. Xear Yokohama and T6ki& 
the summer commences in May, but the heat only becomes 
oppressive in July and August, when the thermometer has 
been known to register 104® F. At the break-up of the 
summer there are heavy rains, which render the interior of 
the houses exceedingly damp and uncomfortable. After the 
winter there also occurs a short rainy season. The best 
months for making excursions into the interior are April 
and October, as the weather is then generally of a mean 
temperature. Southerly winds blow from the middle of May, 
and often even from April, until the end of August. On 
the Sea of Japan south-west winds (known as the south-west 
monsoon) prevail, while in Yokohama and all parts of the 
country adjacent to the Pacific Ocean southerly winds pre- 
dominate. The south-west monsoon sets in in April and 
prevails until the middle or end of September ; but the 
regularity with which the monsoons set in and blow on the 
Chinese coasts is unknown in Japan. On calm days land 
and sea breezes alternate on the Japanese coast in the same 
manner as elsewhere. Mention should here be made of the 
violent revolving storms, known as typhoons, which are 
closely related to the West Indian hurricanes and to the 
cyclones of the Indian seas. These generally occur 
in the months of July, August, or September; they 
invariably occasion great damage, not only to shipping, 
but also to property on land. Large trees are often 
snapped asunder like mere twi^, while the roofs and 
chimneys of foreign-built edifices suffer severely. As a 
rule, one of these storms is experienced every year. 

Destructive earthquakes have often taken place, while 
slight shocks are of frequent occurrence, several having 
been felt lately within the space of a few days. Japanese 
histories furnish numerous records of these phenomena. 
The ancient legend of the great earthquake in 286 B.O., 
when Mount Fuji rose and the Biwa Lake was formed, has 
a^iread^ been noticed ; but it is not possible to procure re- 
liable information for several centuries later than the date 
mentioned in that fanciful tale. The earliest authentic 
instance is perhaps that which, is said to have occurred in 
416 A.D., when the imperial palace at Ki6to was thrown 
to the ground. Again, in 599, the buildings throughout 
the province of Yamato were all destroyed, and special 
prayers were ordered to be offered up to the deity of earth- 
quakes. In 6/9 a tremendous shock caused many fissures 
w chasms to open in the provinces of Chikuzen and 
^ikugo, in Kinsbia ; the largest of these fissures was over 

4 miles in length and about 20 feet in width. In 829 the 
northern province of Ddwa was visited in similnr manner ; 
t e castle of illata was overthrown, deep rifts were formed 
m the ground in every direction, and the Akita river was 
oned up To descend to more recent instances, in 1702 the 
lofty walls of the outside and inside moats of the castle of 
^ edo were destroyed, tidal waves broke along the coast in 

in-’: i’ / r 1 leading through the famous 

mss of Hakond (m the lulls to the east of Fuji-san) was 

OfYai alteration in the surface of the earth, 

been ® disastrous earthquakes have fortunately 

been of more rare occnrrencc, and the last realiv severe 
Aoch those felt fe 18164 end 1853 ths formS 
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of to be abandoned. The earthquake 

of 1. oa was felt most severely at Yedo, tboaeh ite de- 
etructivc power extended for some distance to^the west 


along the line of the T6kaid6. It is stated that on this 
occasion there were in all 14,241 dwelling-houses and 
1649 fire-proof storehouses overturned in the city, and a 
destructive fire which raged at the same time further 
increased the loss of life and property. 

Meteorological observations have for some time back 
been carefully taken at the college in T6ki6, and efforts 
are now (1881) being made to start a seismolo^^cal society 
in the capital. Japan is peculiarly a country 'where a 
learned society of this nature could gather most interest- 
ing and useful information from actual observation. 

General Aspect of the Country . — ^The physical structure 
of the islands alternates between mountain ranges, rugged 
upland regions, wide plains, and lands consisting of an 
endless succession of dale and down, level fields and 
small ridges. Yezo has not yet become thoroughly known 
to foreigners; but it possesses both hills and plains, the latter 
being in some cases very sandy. The northern portion of 
the main island of Japan is exceedingly mountainous, 
though large moors and uncultivated steppes are to be 
observed on all sides. To the south-east lies the ivide 
plain of Yedo, remarkably fertile, and closed in by lofty 
[ ranges. From this away to the west the country is hilly 
in the centre, with lower ground to the north and south ; 

! while in the large islands of Kiushin and Shikoku the high 
ground is far in excess of the plain. 

Vegetable Products . — The greater part of the cultivated Bice, 
land consists of rice-fields, commonly termed '^paddy-fields.” 
These are to be seen in every valley or even dell where 
farming is practicable ; they are divided off into plots of 
square, oblong, or triangular shape by small grass-grown 
ridges a few inches in height, and on an average a foot 
in breadth, — the rice being planted in the soft mud thus 
enclosed. FTarrow pathways intersect these rice-valleys 
at intervals, and rivulets (generally flowing between low 
banks covered with clumps of bamboo) feed the ditches 
cut for purposes of irrigation. The fields are generally 
kept under water to a depth of a few inches while the 
crops are young, but are drained immediately before 
harvesting. They are then dug up, and again flooded 
before the second crop is planted out. The rising grounds 
which skirt the rice-land are tilled by the hoe, and produce 
Indian corn, millet, and edible roots of all kinds. The well- 
wooded slopes supply the peasants with timber and firewood. 

rice-fields yield two crops yearly. The seed is sown 
in small beds, and the seedlings are planted out in the 
fields after attaining the height of about 4 inches. The 
finest rice is produced in the fertile plains watered by the 
Ton^gawa in the province of Shim6sa, but the grain of 
Kaga and of the two central provinces of ISetsu and 
Harima is also very good. Prior to the revolution of 
1868—9 the fiefs of the various daimib or territorial nobles - 
were assessed at the estimated total yield of rice. Until 
very recently there_ existed a Government prohibition 
a^inst the export of ^ the grain. Hice not only forms the 
chief food of the natives, but the national beverage^ called Sake 
sflA'c, is brewed from it. In colour the best sal^ resembles 
very pale sherry ; the taste is rather acid. None hut the 
very best grain is used in its manufacture, and the prin- 
cipal breweries are at Itami, Nada, and HiOgo, all in the 
Setsu. Of sahS there are many varieties, from 
the best quality down to shiro-saJeef or “ white salcef and 
the turbid sort, drunk only in the poorer districts, known 
as n^on-zdke ; there is also a sweet sort, called mirin. 

xhe whole country is clothed with most luxuriant vege- Forests, 
tahoii, except in some of the very hilly regions. The 
pnncipal forests consist of Cryptomeria (Japanese cedar) 
ana pine ; the ilex, maple, mulberrj', and giant camellia also 
abound. Some of the timber is remarkably fine, and the 
long avenues following the line of the different high roads 
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aiTord a most grateful fihado in summer* On the road 
from Toki 6 to the celebrated temples at the foot of the 
Kikko hills is an avenue nearly 50 miles in length, of 
cedars? and pines, some of the trees being fully 50 or CO 
feet in height. Unfortunately these noble specimens are 
fast disappearing, as tbe wood-cutter’s axe and sa^Y have 
been riithlcs 5 ly""plied during the past few years. In , 
Japanese wood-felling a common plan is to kindle o j 
fire at the roots of the tree ; this dries up the sap in the I 
trunk, and rendem the wood harder and finner. Two 
principal varieties of the pine occur, called respectively 
tiic red and the black, front the colour of the bark. 
The former thrive^ in sandy ground, wliilc the latter 
grov's in softer black soil. It is said that, if one of these 
\'arictic3 be transjdanted to tbe soil bearing the other, it 
will nUo in time change in colour till it resembles its new 
companions. The tints of the maple foliage, bright green 
in summer and broum-red in autumn, contribute in no 
flight degree to the beauty of a Japanc-c landscape. The 
mulbcriy tree grows well in the ea«lcni region'?, where the 
s^ilkwonn reared nnd the silk industry carrieil on. The 
bamboo is especially useful and plentiful. liamboo clumps 
arc seen at frequent intervals in the rice-land ; they line 
the river banks, and flourish equally \vell on the higher 
ground^; and it would bo impossible to enumerate the 
multifarious purposes for which the cane is used. Of fniit- 
trea'i Japan po'^-es-'es the orange, apple, walnut, chestnut, 
plum, i)cr-immou, damton, peach, and vine. The fruit, 
however, L*? in most eases of qualit}' far below that of 
Kuropoan orchanls. The bo-t oranges come from the 
province of Kislnii ; those have a smooth and very thin j 
rind, and no feeds. The larger oranges, with thick and * 
rough rind, grow throughout the country. The so called j 
apple rc 5 crnblc<‘ the large russet, but only ixi colour and j 
shape \ it has ab>olutely no flavour, and is hard and | 
Mrinc>% The plunj, of which there arc several varieties, i 
may be said to be the best fruit obtained, next to the orange 
and pc^^;immon. This latter is exceedingly plentiful and 
has two varieties, the soft and the hard ; it is often dried, 
and sold picked in boxes like figs- The peaches are not 
remarkable either for tire or flavour. The be.^t grapes arc 
grown in the provduccs of Kai and Ivawachi ^ both the 
black anfl Iho vsliite are found, but the fruit is small, and 
only continues in season for a short time. The tea-plant 
grows well in Japan, and tea forms one of the chief 
exports to foreign countries, Tlic best leaf comes from 
the neighbourhood of Uji, in the province of Tamashirc^ 
to the south-east of Kioto ; but it is also largely exported 
from Yokohama, being produced in the fertile district in 
the cast of the main island. The producrion of vegetable 
wax has always formed one of the principal industries ^of 
the island of Kiushiu, nnd the trees bearing the wax hemes 
grow in great number on the hill slopes and round the edges 
of roost of the cultivated fields (excepting rice-land) in the 
provinces of Hizen, Higo, Chikuzen, and Chikugo; in 
Satsuma, however, they arc not so plentiful. The cotton- 
plant, introduced from India in 799, also thrives. The 
camphor tree is found in most parts of the country, parti- 
cularly in some of the higher regions ; on account of its 
a<weeable smell the wood is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of small cabinets and boxes. Amongst the minor 
ve"ctable products the sweet potato is particularly plenti- 
fuf • it has several varieties, that known as tbe Satsuma 
potato being perhaps the best. Water melons and gour^ 
of various sizes and shapes thnve m the more sandy soil , 
and onions, carrots, small turnips, tomatoes, and beet-root 
are also cultivated. The bnnjal bears a dark purple fmit 
shaped like a pear. The long white radis:^ caUed by the 
JapaSserfai (lit “ great root ”), e^ed'ugly common 
aXfonns one of the chief articles of food amongst the 


lower classes, who eat it either raw or dried and pickled 5 
the average size of the root is from 18 inches to feet 
in length, and 1^ inches or so in diameter. Beans and 
peas can also be grown. The climate of Yezo is said to 
be very favourable for both wheat and barley, and it is 
probable that in future years this large island may thus 
prove a source of considerable gain to the Japanese. In 
the island of Shikoku the indigo plant is found in 
abundance, and it also occurs in the eastern portion of the 
main island. The poppy is grown in Shikoku. In ferns 
nnd creepers of various kinds Japan is particularly rich, 
but her list of flowers is not verj* lengthy. The rose, peony, 
azalea, camellia, lotus, and iris are, howev^er, to be seen.^ 
Aiiimah , — ^As regards animal life Japan is well provided. Ma 
The domestic animals comprise the horse, ox, dog, and cat; 
while the wilder tribes arc represented by the bear, deer, 
antelope, boar, fox, monkey, and badger. In Yezo are 
found very large bears, so powerful as to be able to pull 
down n pony ; in tbe central provinces of Shimotsuk^ and 
Shinano a small black species exists. The deer, antelope, 
nnd monkey arc caught in nearly all the hilly regions 
throughout the whole countiy. Sheep do not thrive, 
although the hardier goat does, — the reason assigned for 
this being that the bamboo grass," with its sharp-edged 
and serrated blade, proves very deleterious as pasture. 

In the western part of the province of ShimOsa a sheep- 
farm was started a few years ago; but it is not yet possible 
to judge whether the venture will prov^e successful in any 
great degree. In the meantime sheep are usually imported 
from China. The Jopanese horses, or rather ponies, are 
not vcr>’ po^'crfttl animals; they stand on an average from 
13 hands 2 inches to 14 hands 2 inches in height. They 
arc thick-necked and rather high-shouldered, but fall off in 
the hind quarters. Large numbers of ponies are imported 
from China. At the ShimOsa farm experiments have been 
made in putting an Arab or Barb to a Japanese mare ; the 
]ialf-bred animal thus obtained compares very favourably 
with the pure native breed, being of better shape and of far 
superior speed. The oxen are small but sturdy, and it is 
probable that, if the vast tracts of moorland at present 
lying uncultivated in the northern provinces were utilized 
for breeding cattle, substantial gains would be secured. The 
ordinary Japanese dog is very like the Eskimo dog, and is 
ccnerally white, grey, or black in colour. A few, however, 
are red-brown, and much resemble the fo^ these are used 
by the hunters in the pursuit of game, ’^ere are several 
species of monkeys, and large numbers of tkese annals 
taken in the hills of Kai and Shiimuo, are brought into the 
Tokio market, where they are sold for food; the fl^h is 
while and very palatable. Wild birds- are re presented in 


1 The great authority on the Japanese flora .s Franchet and Sa^- 
lSra«t-o ptantanm in Japonia spmU erescentium. Pans, 
ISTh-lWrrvoK, vihteh contains 2743 species of phanero^tme 
_700 snccics more, that is, than vere gnen by Miqnel, 'irhom 
Atif nhnt^ n survey of tlie subject to tbe Uededeelxngeti of tbe 
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Birds Japau by tbe cormorant, tbe crane {G^s leucauchen, Jap. 
Tan-chivan^ is tbe national crane), ■wild goose (at least 
eight species), sTvan [Oyffnus mnsicus), mallard, rridgeon, 
teal (four species, inclnding falcated teal or Yoshi-gamo), 
pheasant woodcock, wood-pigeon, plover, and snipe. 
There are also found the bittern, tbe beron, and tbe wHte 
wader, commonly known as tbe “paddy-bird.” Prior to 
1868 there eristed very stringent laws prohibiting tbe 
ordinary Japanese from shooting or snaring the crane, goose, 
or swan. One spedes of bittern was even deemed worthy 
of a special rank of nobility, and is to this day known as 
tbe ffo-i tagi, or “bittern of tbe fifth grade,” — quaint 
conceit, reminding ns of tbe well-known jest of Henry YUL 
in knighting tbe loin of beef, ilany varieties of domestic 
fowls exist, the tiny bantam being one of tbe most cele- 
brated j there is also a large game-cock said to have been 
originally imported from Siam. Flocks of tame pigeons 
are to be seen in neatly every farm-yard. The lark, 
swallow, and common sparrow are as nnmerons as in 
England. One of tbe most beautiful birds is tbe drake 
of tbe species generally called tbe “mandarin-duck” {Mx 
gaferkulof^ Jap. OsM-dori)^ found on small streams in 
country districts. TVliea in full plumage this drake pre- 
sents an exquisite combination of bright colours, and two 
broad feathers, of a deep golden tint and shaped like a fan, 
stand erect above the back from under the wings. The 
Fi5he- Japanese fisheries are marvellously productive, and afford 
occupation to tbe inhabitants of the counties villages along 
tbe coasts. Herring are caught off tbe island of Yezo, and 
the bonito, cod, sole, crab, and lobster are found in great 
plenty on nearly every part of tbe coast. In some of tbe 
rivers in Yezo, and also in tbe Ton^gawa, fair-sized salmon 
are caught ; and there is also a fish very much resembling 
tbe trout. The tai^ a large fish of tbe carp species, is 
esteemed a special delicacy : of this there are two varieties, 
—tbe red taU caught in rivers with sandy beds, and tbe 
black found at tbe mouths of streams where tbe darker 
sofi of the sea bed commences. Eels, small carp, and fish 
of many other kinds are freely taken in nearly all the minor 
lakes and streams. The ojster is found in considerable 
quantities in tbe shallows at the head of the Bay of Yedo 
and elsewhere. To any student of zoology a visit to 
Japan would prove in tbe highest degree interesting.^ 
Communication . — ^The means of transport, although not 
exceptionally good, have yet improved considerably daring 

nor the boar {Sus leuem-ystax) have crosSfed into Tezo, 
a^mfdaglrrcxcJis, Teirafealorasia, Picusninor, Bryoawus Tnartiiis. 
C >n:vt roT^, Anpdis gamda, Acredula eaudata, Leueostiete bmn- 
i.a r >crha, Gi>:inus car.us, GarnilutBrardfi, are apparenttr confined lo 
c 3, V, nilc lA'Mandbia inorrntiu, Phasiffn us rersicolorand. PAasianm 
(the species of pheasant ^mmaxto the coantrr), 
cyaatw, GanvJm ja^icus, AaoWa 
ofTsngaru Straits. One species of 
^c.co fugux, Horsf.) is supposed to portend earth- 

arc ^oj^op? jaj>oniea (Jap. AleUro) Par^ 
(JiiT), Japanese nightingale, Cetiia cantans 

s '/rirm/ff c^dit (Jap, Kuro tsugu ) ; and 
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the past few years. There are bat two lines of railway Kailw-ay 
in Japan, both very short. Tbe first (opened to trafiic in 
18T2) tuus from Tokio to Yokohama, and is but 18 miles 
in length. Shortly afterwards a line of about tbe same 
length was completed between tbe port of Hiogo and 
tbe city of 6za^, and this line was in 1877 extended 
from the latter place to tbe city of Ivioto, tbe opening 
ceremony taking place on tbe 5tb of February in that year. 

Both these lines were opened by tbe emperor in person. 
Surveying operations have been going on for some years, < 
with a view to tbe construction of other railways, and 
in some districts the direction of future lines has already 
been staked out. Mention has been already made of 
tbe great facilities for transport afforded by the network 
of small streams tbrongbout tbe country. The system of Bonds, 
roads, too, is veiy fair, although in remote districts tbe 
work of supervision and repair is not done so carefully 
I as is really necessary. Of tbe highways tbe TokaidO is 
: that best bnown to fQreipnp.rs. This is nearly 307 miles 
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in length, and connects Eioto and T6ki6, Its course lies 
along tbe south-eastern coast of the main island, and it is 
the only road in tbe country which is named after the 
circuit that it traverses. Dr Haempfer, one of tbe early 
residents in the Dutch factory at IJagasaki, gives in his 
well-known Sistwg of Japan a graphic and entertaining 
account of his journey from JTagasaki to Yedo in 1691, 
part of which he made by tbe TokaidS. One of tbe most 
remarkable works recently completed by Japanese labour, 
without aid from foreign engineers, is a tunnel on this 
road- It is situated about 6 miles to the westward of the 
large town of Shidzuoka, and about 106 miles west of T61d6. 
The tunnel is cut tbrou^ a high ridge of hills intersect- 
ing the Tokaido. The old line of road passed over the 
summit of tbe ridge, but this engineering work renders the 
journey far shorter and easier. A good roadway, some 
18 feet in breadth, leads up the ridge on either side, in 
a zigzag direction, so as to admit of wheeled vehicles pass- 
ing along it with perfect safety; and tbe tunnel runs 
through the centre of the hill, thus connecting the two 
roadways. The passage is about 200 yards in length ; at 
the eastern end it is faced with stone, then tbe roof is 
supported by timber arches for some distance: a small 
portion is next hewn out of a stratum of solid rock ; and 
finally tbe timber arches are again continued as far as the 
western extremity. The breadth throughout is about 12 
feet, and the height about 10 feet. As the tunnel runs in 
a curved line, owing to the formation of tbe bill, and is 
thus very dark, lamps are placed in it at intervals ; while 
at each end are feed in tbe ground several postj^ each sur- 
mounted by a brightly polished oblong plate of tin, to reflect 
the rays of the sun into tbe interior. This important work 
was commenced in 1873, but was not completed until March 
lb <6. .pother road between Kioto and T6ki6 is the 
Aafcasendo also called the Kiso-kaid&; this runs through 
the heart of the country, to the north of the Tdkaido, and 
IS a little over 323 miles in length. Some of the biU 
^nery ontbe western half of this road is exceptionally 
grand ; the elevation in many parts is so great that in winter 
the roadway is much obstructed by snow. The longest 
in Japan is tbe Osbiu-kaidb, running northward 
from T6fao to Awomon on the Tsngaru Straits. It tm- 
SSf of Musashi, Sliimotsnk4, Iwashiro, 

f ^Kebiuoku, and its length is given 

at nearly 44-= miles. Two roads from T6ki& to Hiigata 

• f ^64 and tbe shorter about 225 

is said to be impassable in winter. 
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account of the beauty- of its mountain sceneov is the 
Koshiu-kaido* It unites TukiO and Kufu^ the chief town 
in the province of Kai, and is 77 miles in length; from 
Kofu a continuation of it joins the xSakasendu at Shimo* 
no-su wa, in the province of Shinano, some 32 miles further. 
To the of Kioto lie many other roads, but they are of 
less importance because there is little trafiic in the Sanindo, 
while that of the SanyOdo is conducted in junks which ply 
on the Inland Sea, In the islands of Shikoku and Eieshiu 
the roads are slated to bo very bad, particularly in the 
mountainous regions lying in the southern portion of the 
latter, on the confines of the provinces of Hiuga, Higo, 
and Satsuma. 

The question of road FtiiKjrintond^^nce is one of which the Japan- 
dovLrtxmcnt has fully rcnlized the importance. At a general 
assembly of th** local prefects held at Tuki^r in June 1875 there was 
brought forwanl a bill to classify the difi*-rtnt roads throughout 
the empire, and to determine the s*jvtral tourcc^ from whiui the 
Fums necr^ry for their due maintenince and repair should be 
dravrxi. After f evi ral days^ discussion all ruads were eventually 
raifgt^i under one or other of the following heads:— 

L Xational ro-.ds consisting of— 

Class 1, Hoads leading from Tukio to the various treaty 
port<. 

Cl IS* 2. Iloids leading from Tokio to the ancestral fhrines 
of Japan in th** province of Is*', anil also to the various 
/« (“citi<‘s”), or to the military stations- 
Class 3- Hoads leading from TohiO to the various hen 
(“preh*cture’’) offites, and those forming the linfe of 
connexion between tbc various ftt and mihtary stations. 
II. AVrt (“prcftcturc”} roads consisting of— 

Gass 1. Hoa(L connecting different pn fectores, or le-ading 
from the various military stations their several out- 
T^OsU. , 

Class 2. Rosd«? connecting the Lwd offices of the various 
cities and pn fectures with their branch office^- 

Class 3. Holds connecting notc'l lo/nlilies with the chief 
toirn of such neigbl^oarhoods, or leading to the seaports 
convenient of acc»?=s from thoiC localities. 

Ul. Villag.* road-, coUMsting of— ^ 

CIaa.N 1, Hoads pissing through several locahlies in racccs* 
sioo, or mendy l^^iding from one localits* to another. 
Class 2. Holds sj>ecially constructed, for benefit of irrigation, 
jixstungf*, mines manufactories, Ac., consequent upon 
measures determined by the local 
Cla^s 3 Hoads construct^Ml for the Ixnefit of Shinto .^hnnes, 
Buddhist temples, or for cultivation of nce-fields and 
amble land. 

Of the above tlin.-e headings it was decided that all national 
roads should be maintained at the national expanse, the regulations 
for their repair, deanring, Ac., being entnisted to the wre of the 
prefectures along the line of route, but the cost incu^ being paid 
from the imperial tTca?uiy. A>n roads arc to be kept up by a joint 
contribution from the Government and from the jwtticular pre- 
fecture, each paj-ing cne-lwlf of the *tim needed, \illage loat^, 
bcins for the convenience of the local districts alone, are to be 
maintaincil at the cxT)en«e of such districts under the g®^®ral ^P^r- 
vision of the corresponding: prefecture. The width of the nahonal 
roafls was determined at 7 ken* for cla^^s 1, C ken for cla^ 

5 ken for da<s 3 ; the rircfecture roads were to be from « to gen ; 
and the village roads were optional, according to the necessity oi 
tile case. 

On most of the high roads run small stage waggons of 
various sizes, but these arc as a rule badly made, insecure, 
and for the conveyance of passengers alone. In the 
mountainous regions, and especially in the bills imme^- 
ately behind the foreign settlement (Kobe) at HiOgo, in 
the province of Setsu, small bullock cars are to be seen. 
Tliese are roughly made of untrimmed timber, and are 
anything but strong j each rests on three wheels Oi solid 
yrood, and is dravru by one bnllock They are, bowerar, 
very useful for the conveyance of blocks of stone from the 
bills, and for rough country work. In the large tovrns, 
and also on aU fairly level roads passengers may trevei in 
small tvro-wheeled carriages called jtn-nL-v^ha , tbe..e 
in shape like a miniature gig, and are a rule drawn by 
a single coolie, thongb f or rapid travelling two men are 

. 1 1 ken>=71i inches. 
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usually employed. In the citj; of Tokio alone there exist 
over 10,0U0 of these jin-rihi-$hn^ aud various improve- 
ments as re^rds their style, shape, and build have been 
introduced since 1870, the year in which they first came 
into use. Many are of sufficient size to cany two persons, 
and on a good road they travel at the rate of about 6 
nffies an hour ; the rate of hire is about 5d- per Japanese 
r/i or about 2d- per mUe. For the transport of baggage 
or heavy goods large two-wheeled carts are in use ; these 
are pushed along by four or six coolies. TJntU very 
lately the only vehicle employed in travelling was the 
palanquin. Of these there were two kinds, viz., the 
nonmono, a large litter carried by several bearers, and 
principally used by persons of the better class, and the 
Z'oyo, still to be seen in liillj* districts where carriages, 
cannot pass. The hngo is a mere basket-work conveyance, 
slung from a pole carried across the shoulders of two 
coolies ; and it is easy to see that the substitution of the 
wheeled jiiiMld^ha drawn by only one man was a great 
improvement as regards both economy of labour and 
facility of locomotion. In country* districts, and wherever 
the roads are stony or narrow, long strings of pack-horses 
meet the eye. These animals are shod with straw sandals 
to protect the frog of the hoof, and their burden is attached 
by ropes to a rough pack-saddle without girths. They go 
in single file, and move only at a walk. To their necks 
is attached a string of small metal bells, — a survival of 
the ancient usage whereby a state courier was provided 
with bells to give timely warning of his approach at 
the difTerent barriers along his route, and so to guard 
agairrst any impediment or delay. The peasants also often 
empioj' oxen as beasts of burden in hilly re^ons ; these 
animals, too, are shod with straw sandals, having a portion 
raised so as to fit into the cleft in the hoof. Burdens 
of moderate weight are usually carried by coolies, one 
package being fastened at each end of a pole borne across 
the shoulder. In remote districts even the Government 
mails are thus forwarded by runners. In all the post- 
towns and in most of the larger villages are established 
transport offices, generally branches of some head office in 
the capital, at which travellers can engage jin-rild-sha^ 
I:ago^ pack-horses, and coolies, or make arrangements for 
forwarding baggage, &c. The tariff of hire is fixed by the 
Government, and this is paid in advance, a stamped 
receipt being given in return. Most of 
post-towns subscribe to one or another of the 
travelb'ng guil^ each of which has a bead office in 
TdkiO. and Wn in Ki&to and Osaka. Upon application 
at this office the traveller can obtain a small book furnish- 
ing general information as to the rente by whiA he pro- 
poses to proceed,-snch as the distances between the halting 



list of the inns, <kc., enrolled on i _ 
distinction being made between lodging-houses and ^aces 
where meals alone are provided. To this Imt rach landlord 
is obli<red, at the traveller’s request, to affix his stop or 
seal af the time of presenting hb account ; and 1^ this 
svstem cases of incivility or overchaige can be reported at 
tS head office, or application made there in the 
articles being forgotten and left behind at any mn. 
Japanese themselves seldom travel in the intenor 
under this system, and were foreign visitors only to foil 
their example they might avoid a good deal of the incon- 
venience they not unfrequently expenence. 

rZs-n, I.W.. ..a -“y 

the line of the great roads. The three great citie, are ToUo 
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Ozaka was built. Now, however, these two have rapidly 
outstripped KiOto both in size and importance, and are in 
fact the two great centres of trade throughout the whole 
country. The emperor’s court now resides at T6ki6, and it 
is there that the foreign legations are stationed. Tie city 
of 6zaka (often wrongly spelt Osacca) is purely mercantile; 
it is intersected by numberless canals spanned by bridges 
that are in some cases of great length, and a very large 
proportion of the buildings are storehouses for merchandise. 
The Japanese mint (opened in April 1871) is at 6saka. 
Next in importance to these three cities may fairly be 
classed the various ports thrown open, under the treaties 
with Western powers, to foreign trade. Commencing from 
the north, we come first to Hakodate (erroneously spelt 
Hakodadi) in the south of the island of Yezo. There is 
here no distinct foreign settlement, the houses of the few 
Europeans being mingled with those of the natives. The 
chief exports are dried fish and seaweed. On the main 
island the most northern port is Niigata, in the province 
of Echigo,_ where also no foreign settlement as yet exists. 
The trade is exceedingly small, owing to the bad anchorage. 
A bar of sand at the mouth of the river (the Shinano-gaw’a) 
prevents the approach of foreign-built vessels, and the 
roads off the river mouth are so unprotected that when a 
heavy gale blows the European ships often run across to 
the island of Sado for shelter. Some little trade, however, 
is carried on, the neighbourhood being very fertile ; rice 
and copper are the chief productions. Yokohama, about 
18 miles to the south of the capital, and situated on the 
western shore of the Bay of Yedo, enjoys by far the greater 
proportion of the whole foreign trade of Japan. The 
foreign settlement is very large, and numerous bungalows 
and small villas of the European residents are also built 
on a hill (known as the « Bluff”) overlooking the “settle- 
ment proper. The chief exports are tea and silk : the 
former goes principaUy to the United States and to 
England, and the latter to the French markets. Large 
business transactions also take place in silkworm eggs and 
cocoons, as well as in copper, camphor, and sund^ other 

westward, we come to the 
port of Hi6go m the province of Setsu. The foreign settle- 
lent generelly called Kobd, is 'not so large as that of 
lokoharaa, but the streets are wider and more commodious. 

a connects this place with Ozaka, where there is 
nZo' ^ 1 settlement, though of very small size. The 
pnncipal e.^,orts here are tea silk, camphor, vegetable 
»ax, <Lc, J<iagasaki, the best known by name of all the 
oi^n ports is in the province of Hizeii, x^n “arge Lth! 

Kiushiu. The foreign settlement is 
Coal* is tlip f ^1 town is of considerable extent. 

7«»L , Kaempfer’s msfM-y of 

o?Te ?v«vLv ?•? r interesting xlescriptio{ 
port where^tbL^^^^ early Dutch residents at this 

Deshinia peninsula of 

haibour ThrmKri ^ Decima or Dezima) in the 

It ^ tt'’ ““‘'y «■= largest 

Ot the territorial noMorwotUf' seats 

oommonlyknotmos-aSla wlI ’ "O'" 

that in tlio olden days unlw V conceive 

ence of the lord of^hc dtstnVt® f 

metropolis for that particular ifcahtv- "and 

thus attaching to the ca<»tlitni«. importance 

vived the departure of tliP 

castles m«airsloSll.S 

of the town, often on a hill nr Jl- * 

it. In the centre rose the keep or overlooking 

of three or five stories commondiJ ^ ®i^*'ong tower 

ficalion,; this '"assumundcaVusrMrthe?‘'“*°f' 

faeoa on the outside with rough-lt’e i 


defended by a moat, w’hich was often of considerable width. 

The gateways were square, with an outer and an inner 
entrance, constructed of stone and heavy timbers. The 
lines of fortification were as a rule three in number, 
Above the ramparts rose a slight superstructure of wattled 
stakes, w'hitewashed on the outside and loopholed for 
musketry and archers’ shafts. The whole produced a very 
striking effect when viewed from some slight distance, the 
grey stone and the brighter whitewash showing distinctly 
from among the dark foliage of the trees in the pleasure 
grounds within the enclosure. It w’as not, however, every 
castle that was built on tbe scale just described ; .many of 
them were exceedingly small, and w’ere defended only by 
narrow ditches and weak wooden gates, the buildings within 
being thatched with straw and hardly superior to the ordi- 
nary peasant’s dwelling. Most of these castles have been 
demolisbed, but a few yet remain nearly intact to tell tbe talc 
of the former pomp and state of the feudal nobility. On the 
outskirts of the castle dwelt the retainers of the daimid, 
their houses being sometimes situated within the outermost Houses 
moat, and sometimes, again, completely beyond it. The 
houses of the townspeople still stand in their original 
positions. They are constructed almost entirely of wooden 
posts, beams, and planks, the roofs being generally filed. 

The floors are raised to a height of about 18 inches 
froin the level of the ground, and are covered with large 
straw mats an inch and a half in thickness. These 
mats are irearly all 6 feet in length by 3 in breadth, are 
I covered with a layer of finely plaited straw, and have the 
edges bound with sorne dark cloth. The doors to the 
rooms are formed of sliding screens of wooden framework 
covered with paper ; these are 6 feet high, and move in 
grooves in the beams fixed above and below them. In 
the houses of well-to-do persons, these slides are often 
covered with coarse silken stuff, or formed of finely planed 
boards, usually decorated with paintings. At one side of 
the room is generally seen a recess, with a low dais ; on this 
various ornaments or curiosities are ranged, and a 2)ainted 
scroll is hung at the back of the whole. A few years 
back, before the wearing of swords was prohibited, a large 
sword-rack (often of finely lacquered wood) usually occupied 
the place of honour on the dais. The ceilings are of thin 
boards, with slender cross-beams laid over them at intervals. 

Except in the larger towns, there are hardly any buildings 
of more than two stories, though the inns and lodging- 
houses sometimes have as many as four. The front of the 
dwelling is either left entirely open, or, with the better 
class of tradespeople, is closed by a kind of wooden grille 
with slender bars. Those who can afford it usually shut 
in the frontage altogether by a fence, through which a low 
gateway opens upon a small garden immediately in front 
of the entrance to the dwelUng. At the back there is 
generaUy another tiny garden. All round tbe house 
mns a narrow wooden verandah, of the same height as 
the floor, over which the roof protrudes; this verandah 
IS completely closed at night or in' stormy weathei by 

“rain-doors,” moving in grooves 
dividing the rooms in the interior. Next 
T.1ninr tlio castle-towns come the post-towns post- 

travellers can obtain accom-to«m 

tbp conveyances and coolies 

dp.<f.ribpri to those already 

JLpT ni’fW f 1 ^ scale, and most of 

instead of being tiled. The inns and 
grand feature of these towns ; as a rule 
to he obtained is excellent, though 
pnimf only on the great highways. In remote 
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he can find in the way of shelter, 
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TOrding, and delivery of the postal mails; as a rule the 
mayor or Tice-mayor of the district is charged with this 
duty. 

Rural Life . — ^The agricultural villages are often veiy poor 
jdaces, the houses being dilapidated, and the food and 
clothing of the peasants meagre in the extreme. Tn many 
instances the farm-buildings are situated in the midst of 
the rice-fields or on a hill slope, at some little distance 
from the road. Even the women and children go out to 
till^the ground from early morn until late in the evening, 
their labour being sometimes varied by felling trees or 
catting brushwood on the hills. In some localities they 
eke out their means of liveh'hood by snaring birds, or by 
fishing in the numerous ponds and rivulets. ■ Those who 
can afford to do so keep a pack-horse or an ox to be used 
either as a beast of burden or to draw the plough. The 
farming implements are in many cases very primitive. 
The plough is exceedingly small, with but one handle, 
and is easily pulled through the soft mud of the rice- 
fields by a single pony or a couple of coolies. To 
separate the eats of grain from the stalks the latter are 
pulled by hand thtoi^h a row of long iron teeth projecting 
from a small log of timber ; the winnowing fans are two in 
number, one being worked by each hand at the same time. 
The spades and hoes used are tolerably good implements, 
but the sickle consists merdy of a straight iron blade, some 
4 inches in length, pointed and sharpened on one side, 
which projects from a short wooden handle about 15 inches 
long. TVhen the grain is gathered in, the straw is stacked 
in small sheaves and left in the fields to dry, after which 
it is used for thatching or as litter for cattle. In the wilder 
districts the peasant^' are wretchedly poor, and cannot 
indeed afibrd to eat even of the rice they cultivate ; their 
ordinary food is millet, sometimes mixed with a little coarse ; 
barley. The potato and the long radish (daikon) are 
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Sha ^0 a supreme court of appeal in 

Toki6. By a Government edict issued on the 13th of 

and jurisdiction of tL variol^ 
Courts were fixed as follovrs : — 

V S 

3. Ozaka court Ozaka /«, SaS^ 7:en, and^gka- 

j -t- 1 1 . . yama ken, 

4. lokohaina court Kanagawa ken. 

0. Hak^te court Hok'katdG. 

S’ court Hi^tgol-en, Ohavamaken. 

(. Jugate court kept. * 

8. co^ ^^agasak^ ken, Fukuoka ken. 

9. Toclugi court Tociiigi ken, Ibaraki ken. 

10. Uiawa court Gumma ken, Saitama ken. 

11. Awomon court Awomori 7:cn, Akita ken. 

12. Ichmoseki court livade 7.en, Mivagi Am 

Vamagata 7.€n, Fakushima f.€n. 

U. Smdzuoka court Shidzuoka ken, YamauasH len 

15. Jiatsumoto court ::Nagano ken, Gifu ken. 

16. Kauazaira court I&lukawa fxn. 

17. Isagoya court AicM ken, Miye Icn. 

18. I^atsuye court Shimane ken. 

19. ilatsuyama court Ehime ken. 

20. KOchi court KOchi 7.«i. 

21. Iwakuni court Yamaguchi ken, HirosMma ken. 

22. Kumamoto court Kumamoto ken, 6i^ ken. 

23. Kagoshima court Kagoshima 7:en. 

Four superior courts, having jurisdiction over the abov^ 
were then also established, viz. : — 

Toldo, Yokohama, Tochigi, Ura- 

1. Tdkid superior court ■{ wa, Aichi, Shid^oka, Xiigata, 

and 3Iat5amoto courts. 

Ki&to, Ozaka, E6^, Kanaza\7a, 
ATatsuyama, Kdchi, llatsuye, 
and Iwakuni courts. 

a Mlp,! »p.dor «»« j 

Small police stations have been erected in all towns Ponce. 


2. dzaka superior court 


almost the only other articles of food within their means, and villages of any importance ; along the high roads the 
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Agrarian riots are not unfrequently occasioned by bad 
luOTests or scarcity from other causes, and the consequences 
are sometimes very disastrous, the peasants, when once 
excited, being prone to bum or pillage the residences of the 
local officials or headmen of the villages. These riots do 
not, however, arise as in former days from the exactions 
of the lords of the soil. There is no doubt that prior to 
the revolution of 1868-G9 the peasantry were in too many 
cases grievously oppressed bj' their feudal chiefs, especially 
on those estates owned by the Tintamoto or petty nobility 
of the sliogun^s court at Yedo. These nobles, with some 
very rare exceptions^ resided continuously in the city, 
leaving their fiefs under the control and management of 
stewards or other officers ; whenever monej' was needed to 
replenish the coffers of the lord, fresh taxes were laid on 
the peasantry, and, should the first levies prove insufficient, 
new and merciless exactions were mad& Under the 
present central Government, however, the condition of the 
Japanese agricoitural classes has been greatly ameliorated. 
A fixed land-tax is levied, so that the exact amount of 
dues payable is known beforehand. In the event of 
inundations, poor harvests, or similar calamities. Govern- 
ment grants are constantly made to the sufferers. 

Edaca- Education . — ^Throughout the whole country schools have 

tion. ’been established, for the support of which the Government 
often gives substantial assistance. The cost of tuition in 
these establishments is generally fixed at a rate within 
the means of the poorest classes. In most of the remote 
%rillages the schoolhouse is now the most imposing building. 
Admlni- MminUiration. — Court-houses have been erected in 

tration. each prefecture, where the laws are administered by 
Government officials appointed by the department of justice 
at the capital. These courts are placed under a smaller 
number of superior courts, to which appeals lie, and these 


system is carefully organized and well carried out, though 
in distant localiti^ the police force is often wholly inade- 
quate to the numbers of the population. The Japanese 
lower orders are, however, essentially a quiet and peaceable 
people, and thus are easily superintended even by a very 
small body of police. In the capital and the large garrison 
towns it is a different matter, and collisions frequently 
occur with the riotous soldiery. The military stations 
are established in some of the larger castles throughout 
the country, the principal garrisons being at T6ki6, 

Sakura in Shimosa, Takasaki in ^ KAdzuke, K'agoya in 
Owari, Ozaka in Setsu, Hiroshima in Aid, and Kumamoto 
in Higo. 

Since the restoftition of the rnikado Japan has undergone many Interna! 
chan"es. Innumerable measures of reform in the internal adminis- adminis- 
tration of the country have been introdnccd. The fomer tern- tration. 
torifll nobles surrendered their castles and muster-rolls of retainers to 
the central Goremment, and are now, in common with the old court 
nobles of Ki6to, classed under the one name of Tn/ocotw, or simply 
“nobles." They now reside in Tokio, the capital of the empire. 

To this class of nobles belongs the former kins of the Kiukiu 
Islands. After the InazolM come two other grades, called rcsp^- 
tively the shizoku and the Jicmin, or, as they may be termed, the 
gentrv and commoners. Tlie former comprises the old haUxm^o, or 
petty* nobility of the shogunate, and the sanwrai, or mihta^ 
families, from whom the retainers of the daimtC were TMTUitcd. 

The ketmin include the peasantry# artisans, and traders, pms tht 
andent “four classes” of the population have been reduced to 
three. The Itan svstem has been abolished, and the oikni, 

or prefectures, directly under the conti^of officers of thp central 
Government, established in its stead. The debts of the 7mn, con- 
sistin*^ chiefly of the redemption of their paper^urreney, ^ere al^o 
takcn'over,and this measure certainly invohed the present ad^nis- 
tiation in considerable financial difficulties from the rc^ 
so much so that large issues of Govenimcnt notes and ® 

Iwcomc necessary. A grand scheme for the capitolization of incom s 
^as put into ^ration in Ammst 1876. Tlie ^ 

rendenng their muster-rolls to the crown, were 
necessitj'of paying the incomes of tbcir retainers, and, with th-old 
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probaozetnat omv luc 'vveu.itxut.i nuuius Juuii'ia.nyiiaruszupeutaut;uL 
upon them by this arrangement, for, if ire take into considemtion 
tfie payment-i that had to be made by a dai7 ii6 under the old regime 
in the tray of dues to the sliCgui and allowances to retaineis, &c., 
it cannot be doubted that the lower grades of the former territorial 
chieftains are in many cases better off at present than they were 
before the revolnriom Their old retainers, too, received from 
the Government certain fixed incomes, or pensions, calculated 

a i 
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commuted, according to an elaborate scheme drawn up by the finance 
department- Government bonds for a total commutation sum were 
giveu to each person, to b#» paid off vtarly, by lot, to a certain 
amount, and bearing in the meantime interest Varying from 5 to 
7 per cent-, due eveiy half year. In course of t^e, therefore, 
the Government will be entirely relieved from its heavy responsi- 
bility in this respect- Amongst other reforms, the Veanng of 
swords bjthes^mzzrei was aho, about this tim^ prohibited" by 
public edict. This, as might have been foreseen, occasion^ con- 
siderable dissatisfaction for a while, e^dally in the southern pro- 
vinces of Satsuma andTosa; but, as it had been wiselv prepared 
for, some time before, by a notification maldng the carrying of these 
w^pons optiouah large numbers of the military class" had already 
discarded them ere the second notice was issued, and the task was 
thus renders*! far more easy of accomplishment- An exception was, 
however, made in the case of officers and men of the newly-oiyran- 
ized army and navy. These two branches of the public service 
are now on a fixed system, formed on the model of those adopted 
by TTestem nation j and large numbers of foreign instructors have 
betu from time to time employed by the Japanese Government. 

Xomero'^ deMitmcnts or biueaus now exist for the direcrion of 
public afiair^ the ^principd being those for home affairs, finance, 
public works, foreign a^rs, war, admiraltv, education, justice, 
and police. Many of these are subdivide 1 into several sections, 
consid/^rably in number according to circumstance^f. 
The whole constitution is avowedly modelled after the Vestem 
systems. 

There not m vet exist any house of parliament, hut 
already the seeds hare been sotm from rrHch it mav rise at 
future trey, A chief council, termed the gmroinot “sen&te,” 
exists, and twoughout the whole country nre found numerous 
assemblies, the members of which are elected br rote Tlic-e 
assemblies, however, do not r«)sses3 any share in the administr^- 
faon ; them fractions are as a rule very limited, and the subjects 
^=^«ed by them are c^efiy matters relating to roads, draina'^e, 

importance. l°he 

Iiot wanting indication® thit the 
that of England, would^ wd- 
romed rich joy by a very hige proportion of the people The press 

airSv Government ofBciaffuF each disrtict, 

® im^sed upon any excess of freedom of 

Ippu ®nbiec^ed°hi^^^^ - ^ editors have in manv instances 
sTmjected to fine or imprisonment for havin*^ permitted the 

^SSSn* distoSeM to Se 

SSS:iw2e\Silw5“^“"^='^ these punishments 

number of inhabitants in Japan was 
' ^ ® J '*'6^7 uncertain. To tbs ordinary traveller it 

would seem to bs very dense, as the roadways are lined 
is wilder regions the population 

sin^rift indeed in certain localities not a 

KapmnfoJ pS'^o^s 1*5 to be Seen for miles together. Dr 
the subject may be taken as rather 
der^d mprpW r remembered that they were 

by Mm in bi~^* that portion of the country fiavexsed 

to Tedo. As he 

pa®®“d ‘’lonff the ^2afca, and as he then 

qtnted‘‘S populous and fre- 

population was based upon a ve^^df . « • 

The total has been senemllvI-Zr?!, 
themselves to be about 30,000 000 S .nfb 
esusus made so far back 4 in 1804 ^ a 
la 1875, however, put the exact lotai at 

ce^us of 1880 gave it^as ^338^40X ^5 
^om 1 1,419,785 were males, and 16 918 619 WmaU' 
The popdahon of the dtvof T6ki6 fa 


is probably not much over 800,000. According to a com- 
putation made in the year 1870, Kioto had then about 
370,000 inhabitants. Next in importance after these two 
cities comes 6 zaka, with a population of 414,000 souls. 

After 6 zaka may be mentioned Nagoya, the chief town of 
the province of Owari, followed closely by Hiroshima in 
Aki, Saga in Hizen, Kagoshima in Satsuma, Kanazawa 
in Kaga, and Himeji in Harima, — most of which are 
said to possess over 100,000 inhabitants. Fukui in 
Echizen and Gifu in Hino rank in the second clasA Of 
the ports open to foreign trade, Ozaka being excluded, 
Nagasaki is said to have the largest population, being very 
slightly in excess of Yokohama: Hakodate and Niigata 
have perhaps about 30,000 each. The foreign communities 
are verj’ small : they may be numbered at a few hundreds 
at Yokohama, Tokio, K6b4, and Nagasaki, while at 
Ozaka, Hakodate and Niigata the European residents may 
be reckoned by tens.^ 

National Wealth, — Although possessed of considerable yatio"*’ 
mineral wealth, Japan cannot be called a rich country, vrealft. 
The early foreign residents, from the time the treaties 
were made in 1858 and following years, were perhaps 
over-sanguine in their expectations. Recent commercial 
returns show that the balance of trade has been against 
Japan, her exports being considerably in arrear of the 
imports.” ITp to the present time this deSciency has been 
chieSy supplied by an export of bnllion, paper money 
being issued in large quantities for use in the country 
itself. The value of the notes now in circulation is very 
great, and it is hard to say how or when they can be 
redeemed. The notes issued at the time of the revolution 
I of 1868 bore an endorsement to the effect that they were 
to be redeemed within thirteen years ; but, instead of this, 
they have been replaced by another issue, without any such 
endorsement. In 1879-80 the Japanese paper currency 
fell to a discount of above 50 per cent, as compared rvith the 
silver Mexican dollar in use amongst the foreign merchants. 

P^hlic Worhs. — ^In spite of these financial difficulties, PaWic 
the Japanese have made great advances in public works. ttotIcs. 
In the number of its lighthouses Japan may compare 
favourably with many a TTestern nation. Plough all 
have been erected by foreign engineers during the past 
ten or twelve years, there is hardly a promontory or island 
lying in the direct -track of the shipping but is possessed 
of a lighthouse. Many of the lights are very powerful; 
but in localities of less importance, or lying off the track of 
foreign vessels, smaller junk lights are used, BU 03 -S and 
beacons of various sizes have been moored in many places. 

The whole system is under the superintendence of a 
special Government bureau (the lighthouse department), 
which despatches steamers at stated periods to make the 
tour of the coast and convey stores and provisions to the 
different posts. At the more important lighthouses foreign 
Hghtkeepers are employed, but in many instances the 
service is performed by natives alone. The rocky and 
dangerous character of the Japanese coasts makes this 
system one of pecaiisi' utility. As already mentioned, 
good progress is being made in railway construction. 

JS umerons lines of telegraph have been erected throughout 
the country, not only between the treaty ports but also in 
fte interior, particularly to the garrison towns and local 
Government offices. The mint at 6zaka has been 
working since the year 1871. At Yokosuka, on the 
western shore of the Bay of Yedo, are a dockyard 
and arsenal, superintended by French engineers; these 

pabbshed in ISSO there are in 
Japra 108 tOT^ with 10,000 inhabitants and upwards. 

• consnkr trade reports for the open ports in Japan, published 
^ books, afford minute information on all subjects- 

connected ^th commerce bettreen Japan and other nations. 
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have proved of great utility. Large numbers of foreign 
meu-of-war and other vess^s have there been docked and 
repaired. Paper^niills have been established in different 
localities, and manufactories of various descriptions started. 
The postal system is exceedingly well managed, and extends 
over the whole empire. Attention is also given to custom- 
house arrangements at the open ports. In the capital there 
are numerous colleges and Government schools, notably 
for military, naval, and scientific instruction, conducted in 
many instances by foreign teachers. The mail service 
ilong the coast deserves special mention. The steamers 
employed belong chiefly to the Japanese steamship com- 
pany known as the Mitsubishi Company ; these ply along 
the entire length of the coast and also to Shanghai, passing 
through the “ Inland Sea/' and smaller boats run to New- 
chwang in China, and to the Riukiu islands. The com- 
pany is subsidized by the Government. 

Religion. Bdigion. — ^The religious beliefs of the Japanese people 

may be divided under two heads, the Shinib and the 
Buddhist. By the former is meant the religious belief 
of the natives prior to the introduction from abroad of 
Buddhism and the Confucian philosophy. 

Shinto. Shintb means literally “the way of the gods,” Though 
often styled by foreign writers a religion, it really is not 
one. No concise definition of it appears to exist, but the 
following are some of its leading points,^ It contains no 
moral code, the writer Motoori (a high authority on this 
subject, born 1730, died 1801) even asserting that in Japan 
there was no necessity for any system of morals, as 
every Japanese acted aright if he only consulted his own 
heart. He also declared that the whole duty of a good 
Japanese consisted in obeying implicifly and without 
question the commands of the wiiAndo. In Shihito Japan 
is held to be the country of the gods, and the mikado to be 
the direct descendant and actual representative of the Sun 
goddess. In it there also seems to be mixed up a system 
of hero worship, many renowned warriora and other 
personages of ancient days being exalted into what we 
should term demi-gods; thus it inculcates a reverential 
feeling toward the dead. By it, too, spiritual agencies are 
attributed to the elements or natural phenomena The 
Shinib shrines throughout the country are built in very 
simple style, being generally constructed of white wood, 
unadorned by brilliant colouring as in Buddhist temples, 
and roofed with thatch. Before each shrine stand one or 
more torii, archways formed of two upright posts with 
Ur projecting cross bar laid on their summits, beneath which 
is a smaller horizontal beam, the ends of which do not pro- 
ject As its name implies, the torii was ori^nally a perch 
for the fowls offered to the gods, not as food, but to give 
warning of daybreak. This archway gradually assumed the 
character of a general symbol of Shinto, and the number 
which might be erected in honour of a deity became prac- 
tically unlimited. The special peculiarity distinguishing 
the pure Shintb shrines from the Buddhist temples is the 
absence of images exposed as objects for the veneration ot 
the worshipper; but at the same time the former nearly 
always contain some object in which the spirit of the deity 
therein enshrined is supposed to reside. The pnncipa 
Shintb shrines are those in the department of watarai in 
the nrovince of M known as IsB Dai-Jin-gu (“the great 
divine palaces of Is^ and maintained by Government. 

The first Buddhist images and Bfitras were brought to 
£ Jaoan from Corea in the year 552, if we can beUeve the 
Nthongi ; but it was long before the religion obtained niucb 
hold on the people. In the beginning of the 9th century 
the priest KScai (now better knoTO as K6b6 Daisbi) com- 
pounded out ot Buddhism, Confucianism, and SktntS a 
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1 also Dr Magel’s papers on "Lm Religions du Japon,” in the 
Annales de Vextrime Orient, 1878-lo7S. 


system of doctrine called Ribhi Shintb, the most piominent 
characteristic of which was the theory that Shintb deities 
were nothing more than transmigrations of Buddhist 
divinities. Buddhism, thus fairly introduced, ere long 
obtained complete ascendency ; it became the religion of 
the whole nation, and held that position until the Tokugawa 
dynasty of shbgitn, when it was supplanted in the intellects 
of the educated class by the philosophy of Choo He. Its 
teachings were calculated to awaken man to a sense of his 
own shortcomings and to cause him to long for perfection ; 
it encouraged belief in a succession of lives and trans- 
migration of souls ; and the highest reward promised to the 
true believer was to be absorbed into Buddha and to attain 
to absolute perfection. Under the Tokugawa family, many 
grants were made from their treasuries to famous Buddhist 
temples, notably to that of Zdjdji in the district of Shiba, 
in Yedo, which was endowed by ly^yasu himself in the 
concluding years of the 16th century. These grants were, 
however, withdrawn after the restoration of the mikado in 
1868, and Buddhism has been virtually disestablished since 
1st January 1874, Many temples are still kept up, but 
these are maintained by voluntary contributions from the 
people and from former patrons, 

Since the admission of foreigneis into Japan, various 
Christian missions have been established, principally in 
T61d6 and Yokohama, and a tolerably large number of 
missionaries reside in different parts of the country. 
Churches have been built, and schools opened for the 
instruction of children. Christianity is no longer pro- 
hibited, as of old, by Government e^efc, and the number 
of the native converts is said to be increasing.^ 

History. 

The ancient history of Japan, as recorded in the native annals, is Early 
so completely enshrouded in mythological legend as to be absolutely legends, 
unti-usl^orthy. In these legends nnmerous deities play a conspicu- 
ous part, the country itself being styled the “land of the gods, 
and the pedigree of the sovereign traced back to TensM Damn, the 
“Sun ^ddMS.” It IS asserted that there first existed seven 
fieneratwns of “heavenly deities,” who were followed hy five 
Muerations of “earthly deities," who in turn were succeeded by 
the mortal sovereigns, of whom the present mikado or emperor is 
tlic 122d. Tile eaSUest date accepted amongst the Japanese them- 
selves corresponds to 660 BO., when first cmneror(Jimmn) 
succeeded to the throne. ThejTresent year (1881) is thus the 2541st 
Year of the Japanese era. The long line of sovereigns composes one 
hundred and eleven emperore and eleven reigning empressM. A 
strong ground for disheWing the accuracy of ancient Japanese 
chronoS, even after 660 B o., is the extraordinary longevity 
SeOy it to the early mikados. Of the fifteen emperore from 
JiS onUrds, eleven are said to have lived oonsiderahly ovw 

one hundred years ; one of them, Suimn, reaped ttie of one 
one nunarea ye^ , g^cjgssor Keik8 attained 

hundred and f®rty-one je^, ivnn n ^ 

LrSe^l 1 no^tger ^de From’ the ^m- 

Of the eS These aborigines, or “sawges,’’ as 
abongines of t emP ^ spread 

JapanMO hist ^ ^ portion of the countrj-, hut were gradually 
over by far ^0 opposing race who advanced from 

thTsSith W.* This lattc^r racef the ancestors of the present true 

s On July 1 1878, the nine American and six Bntish ^otestont 

qimrch claim many /v,rM 2 /)toaical Tadtes, from 6-15 

3 See William Bramscn s Japanese C/ironoiofficat 

A*P. te 1873, It* (fHAi, VaiUfitTstamin dcr Ainos,*^ m /loss* 

He/ lVS‘ ; amfiSBosny. » ttnio sur les Arao/- Co«ip-. fa^n,. cf. 
seiene. fftOffr., Pans, 1878. 
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island of Japan. Ethnologists arc not unanimous f 
on these points, but it is generaUy conceded that there did exist 
an ancient indigenous race, who were subsequently 
driven towards the north by certain tabes advancing fromthe south- 
west. Thus, in the early historj' of Japan we find that Kidto and 
the provinces immediately around it were occupied by the con- 


Relation 
of the 
mikaflo 
and 

miUtar* 

class. 


Kivomori’s stcp-Ttiotiiui i inm a ^^.a.^ovcw, 

a concubine, was, with his mother and two brothers, permitted to 
live. Yoritomo and his half-brother Yoshitsiine were destined 
evcntuallv to avenge tlie deatli of their hinsmen and coranletely to 
overthrow the Taira house, but this did not take place till tliirtj 
yeara later. In the meantime Kiyomon’s jwwer waxed greater and 
^ P' prime Tninistcr 

ana no juuinuu ino -.-x ---- — i 'akura, uhoni, in 

1180, he forced to abdicate in favour of the hoir-appayciit, who 
was Kij-omori’s own grandson. After raising his taniily to the 
highest pinnacle of pride and power, luyomori died in llSl, and 
refributioii speedily overtook the siimving roenibors of his clan- 
The once almost annihilated Minamoto clan, headed by iontomo, 
mustered their forces in the KuantO and other eastern regions lor 
a final attempt to recover tlieir former influence. Jiarchmg west- 
wards under the command of Yosliitsime, they started on one 
grand series of triumphs, terminating (1185) in a crouTiing victoiy 
in a sea-fight off Dannonrn, near Shimonoseki, in the prorace 
of ChSshiu. Tho overthrow of the Taira family was complete : 
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he provinces immediately around it were occupied Dy t^ con- (»nrime minister 

querU from whom descend^ the "'f “ 5 mnSd the emperer Talcakura, whom, 

aboriginal tribes were with difficult} restrained and p P le and^ forced to abdicate in favour of the hoir-appayent, u 

a*: with his court. The nobles 

composing the court were styled Inig6, and were 
descended from cadet branches of the impcnnl family. There wm 
but one sovereign, and to him the whole empire owned allegiance ; 
he lived in extremely simple style both as regards food and dress, 
and rode out to the chase surrounded by his retainera. But the 
inroads of the savages on the eastern borders necessitated constant 
and vigilant measures for their repression. In such expeditions, 
however, no special class of generals was created ; cvciy'thing was 

SoSed M a mofet and generals were appointed ; the able-bodied ago, was droivncd. until other members of the impeml The 

mEdes in each province were formed into totinct military corps, and Taira supremacy here came to an end, having e.Mstcd during 
men were told off according to the muster-rolls to garrison the reij^s of nine emperors. ... 


capital or to guard the frontiers. Expeditions urero carefully 
or^nized, being placed under a general {shdgitn), who was assisted 
hr subordinate officers. All weapons of war and other npplmccs 
were kept in the military stores, and issued as occasion required ; 
when warlike operations* were suspended, the arms were returned 
to the stores for safe keeping. As time passed on the^ powerful 
family of Fujiwara began to exercise the administrative power 
hereditarily, in virtue of its relationship to the throne by the female 
side, and it then became the usage that high descent should be tho 
only qualification for office. The rank and title of general were con- 
stantly conferred on the two rival clans of jE?cf and or Tatva 
and Minamoto^ as they are also termed. Upon tliis tliere first arose 
'^military class,” and during the period 77O-7S0 
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igns 01 nine emperors, , ^ ^ ^ xi,.-* uinft- 

The period of the Minamoto supremacy lasted from t^ 
until the year 1219. Yoritomo was the leading spmt, as his sons room 
Yoriiyd and Sandtomo, wbo succeeded him in ttm, did not in 
any way attain to special fame. Having secured himsdf epmst macy. 
molestation from tho Taira, Yoritomo directed his efiorts s^* 
tematically to tho consolidation of his power in the wist. Oom- 
mencing from the Knant6, ho soon overawed the whole o 
northern provinces, and also extended wh^ was ratua^ nifl 
dominion to the westward in the Erection of Ki6to. Kamak^, » 
town on the sea-shore in the province of Sogami, an old seat of ^ 
Minamoto family, was made his metropolis. The nt geini. 

faces the sea, and is completely shut “ StttuM™^ 

riJg. of otoep 


acquired yearly greater strength, while the power of the mikado built, bai 
decreased in proportion. The turbulent common people of the of Japan 
provinces of dshin, Dewa, and the Kuant6 were always in the Go-Toba 
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possession of armour and horses, and openly styled themselves [ (literally, ‘‘ barbarian-subjugutin^g^era ^ 

“warriors.” In tbe 10th and 11th centuries the clans of Taira 

iiTiil ArTnn.Tnnfn iTir»TP5isPfl in trnrlitrA nnirnr nnd inflnAnnft. ‘hAAnnifl 


nttiiivia. xiL 1 /ue J.ULU ujiu xilu cuiiiunes tiic <;;iniis» ui 
and Udinamoto increased in warlike power and influence, became 
deadly rivals, and virtually ruled the whole country, all the in- 
habitants owning fealty to one or other of the two factions. 
A terrible civil war ensued, extending from tlie middle to the 
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KSal invest him ^?itb the 

office ^ He and each sMgtm who came after him w ere thus nominated 
wmmanders-in-chief, holding the office by order of and investment ' 
from the emperor, to preserve peace and tranquillity on the eastern 
marches of Japan. This has given nse, in numerous works on 
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clans. 


A terrible civil war ensued, extending from the middle to the marches + o^lior<; ^Dr Kaomnfer amoiu? them) 

end of the 12th century, when the Taira clan was annihilated by its Japan published by rLssessed Uco emnerOTS —the 

rivals, who thereupon seized the supremacy. They in their turn to the common assertion that Japan possessed 

succumbed and were succeeded by others, down to the last dynasty one “spintoal, J . -.A. 'rhi‘<! -Sioinrh 

(that of the Tokugawa family), which existed from 1603 till 1868. residing at Kamakura and afterwards at ledo. This idea, tlmugh 

All this time the mikados w^e in reality merely puppets swayed at entirely erroneous, is not unnatiwal 3 Jo'j 

wUl by tbe miUteiy faction in power at tlie^ fimo ; the ancient sive shdgun owned allegiance to tbe eni^wr «l^®sted by 

state of affairs was overthrown, and tbe sovereign himself was the latter, still his own position as supreme head of tho mihtaiy 
kept almost a prisoner in his palace at Kidto. in 1868, how- oiganization of the county* and his influence over the powerfv^e^ 
ever, the revolution shattered the might of tbe then ruling clan ritorial nobles made him rfc /«rfo almosttlie equal of a sovereign in 
of Tokugawa, tbe restoration of tbe mikado was effected, and tbe his own right. This condition of affairs continued until the rei olu- 
preseut position of tbe sovereign is at last almost perfectly similar tion of 1 868, when tbe sUgim s power was shattered, the military 
to what it was in the very ancient times domination swept awa}’, and tho mikado reinstated in liis eariv 

The most interesting portion of Japanese history is that of the position of supreme authority. Yoritomo*s ^o sons Yoniye and 
nso and fall in the Lliddle Ages of tbe warlike families which in Sanetomo were in turn invested with the office of sMgtm ; tn®y 
turn seized the power and overawed the crown. Of these the Taira both dwelt at Kamakura. In 1219 Sanetomo u'as killed by 
clan stands pre-eminent, though much of its history is mixed up Yoriiye's son, in revenge for the supposed murder of Yomye Inm- 
with that of its rival, the Minamoto clan. The two came first into self, and, as he died without issue, the main line of the Minamoto 
notice m the 10th century, and qnicldy increased in influence and family thus came to an end. ^ i i j 

smngtii. It would appear indeed that the court sti‘Ove to play off Upon this commenced the supremacy of the H6j8 family, wdio liaa ^ 

the one against the otiier, being moved b 3 ’ fear that the power of for jrears been adherents of the Minamotos. The heirs of famni- 

great. Thus, if one of the Taira rebelled, having failed, the office of s7i6git7i was conferred upon diffrrent 
the Minamoto were authomed by the emperor to subdne him ; members of the illustrious house of Fujiwara, who all resided at 
while, if anj* members of the latter clan proved unruly, the Taira Kamakuin. The military administration, however, was invaTiabi}' 
were only too gl^^ to obtain an imperial commission to proceed in tbe hands of the HSjds, who acted as regents of the sJidgtm ; 
against them. Tins gave nse to incessant intrigue and frequent their supremacy lasted from 1225 to 1833, through what are com^ a,^„aa 1 
bloodshed, ending at last, in the middle of the 12th century, in open monly called the “seven generations of the H8j8 fnmilJ^ , - 5..f 

twfare. Taira no Kiyomon was at that time the head of his clan ; event of principal importance during this period wns the rcpiife® o; ‘ 
he was a man of unscrupulons character and unbounded ambition, the hlongol invasion, which occurred in the year 1281. Kublai sio 
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Wintt, f.iutt.l/-r ft thi' Vorn i1jna«ty Jn China, hart for snnK' jcan 
ini-l: n jhateiliy tn ttr'matiil '.uiitni<.iiiin from .Tntnn, hut. this 
I- in? n-ruswl. „hm,t m.W nl t.is iroaj.s r.ttact:c<t *iVushitnu au.l 
OKI in Thii ric|>*‘Jiijnn ropuU^'ii, nrul ‘-oiiic (nvo\s 

t'j -Tninn in 1275 ami nl-^o in 1271* >\cro di^anitilcd hv 
tm* Tolimun/. i:x\s|»rnl<<l nl this dMmiRc, tlfc 

rhw f r*i!I^rt* J n tinrrhty nninm* nl, whi'^h was tU-spalchcd 
to Jajnn in 12SL Tin* nnmUrs of this ins.ulinc; fojw nn* hy 
writers (rtimsUd at no1(«.s thin om? humlrcd thomani! 
*hjn^'>, »i, rijfl Cnnsn trni»]i% TIrv clc^conrlfd niion the* 

of KtVhnuwhe'n >»\rTal nunis wtxo foti*hl: ewn* 

lu-slly a cl^«:rtnMl nnd iIimvi^M ih<* |h*o5, nml the 

Jsp nc-' tahiiu-alv.intij? of thN fi'nnrAM.*f.jij*orinnitY \i"orotisly 
attarhr! nml nnn5hih!< I the* inia/hr*., of wliom hut 

thte. art* J to h^v^ d to i»n tJ^ taK It is ijnt Mirr.ririiie 
tint nn further attz-mp: to mmjner Japxn *honhl In\o |v»<n yrnde 
|i\ i)*»* >1*' Iti l«>i*|, towar*l* tin do * of the lIoj"»*nprt!iiisrv 

thr •*! to f r»*trn v <lh il, and fft»rn that tune tmfii 

inv' therr I ir.. hr-nvn as tho northern nnd the 

^vrth'^ni ; in tlv* htt< r i% hounvr, t*** « >aih» m dyiiT-ty (r^tih* 
li'^hT I Rt the* town of ?\An% nrsr Imnde-I ovi r tlo* rl^p^alr. to 

Ih^ rmj«» rtr ffO-Korn!*n, rhofovn that lirw s-.as rc»-'';rnir'tl as 
the* hptima'e r»7i/ 1 Unrin;: the* riol of arm hy nml dvil v.ar 
that pla*'.' in this rentnrs, Kai'uhnrv iras’ nttirho<l and 

flrvtroy.-l. in t*y Ntt*a Jr^d of a faTnilvdr oendrd 

fr^rn the- < hn. Tin* nife* of tf JfAjV, wis ifmii unnm- 

Rlr«l, and hy KTs ;h'* family Ind swll nirdi dfajij^^and. 

Dnrin,; tlK enfn^i'in and di'-tnrh-*!^** rnst'd hy the contest 
hetffcm the rital cc.'srts ard aho ihriiij;»hon{ the whole of the 
ir*sh r-nt'try, .1sT»^n w v. detA»^tsl»**l hy f.re Mid rv.oril in civil v.irs 
of the n'o^t temhly drv-njition, Se'vrral fvmihev ftideavoun i in 
to A-iiuirY* the * t| rMn**-}, Int n* 'le wrv aMc to widd 
il lo!i;r, Th^ ihna'ty of {th** A*hih'‘ra hnd prove^l i^ad 

niVrs, and, lho*:d» the f itnihe , of Kitta. t»y•^M^i, and other, nme 
|•rM!niner^tly Into untie', they sxeri* ninMe* to larify the wliolo 
enipir*' In th»^ early part oj’ ll f* Ifiih cmtnr)' whst'was tmned 
ih*^' •'l-'l. r fvmjly arre in the Kxiantii, and for ‘'four 

*rM.erT,t}ons’V*:ihnMied th'irrhhf *'at nl the town rf ('^•htrpn, in 
•he j.MMjiKe tf Sipmi, irnni*' Jrt/Jy to the i-yst of the Hnhon*' 
hill». At thi* tinn, to^j, Jit<d the fvuons p m nils Ota Nohnnspi 
And Trion*';d Ilid» a«)-»hi. The htur is }-*r3ni‘S l-'t hnovn to 
Knrf'j'^.irr an the Tnihr* Hi'h'io-''>i, orriinplj ns Taihf>-'tiTnn, **my 
lorl ih-* Tail.**' " A It rr.y hefr rr*ma»J.e.J, is n»l n nnrno 
(-*. foTnni^nli ►np5->' d; hnt n title, and sipdfie*. liternlly •*gnnl 
Another r^'inim^n error is to il* of Ht<h'yc»Mhi ns the* 
fKAjn^ ; he ne\<r hdl th**l ofhre. The ICih triilnr)" a!*-*) raw tlic 
ff*l lier^ntions dirr^trl ntpfrjsl the jiAtite ChriNtinns ; the 
nlirion had le*i'n intndnccti hy the PortnpR**: in 1519, wlien 
Xavier fir^t came to Jafiin. Jn lf»S^ OU Xohtmn^a wiw assassin- 
ated, rn 1 the i'tfht tim d«l lilni in the rhief inilitaTy j*ov,rr. In 
tl.e f.sTnily of the ''htiT JIoj‘»’* was or* rlhrown hv him, and 
the town of O’liwan tnhen, Ihilf'yosht tlicn hestowrl !i|>nn his 
p'neml TnhiipiTia hVye^Ti the nf;ht provinces of the Ktnnttj, at 
ihc* f 'ine tiuiedirfclinjJ him to taVe up his residence at Yedo, whirh 
SI as at that iten'M a town of sery •'tnnll imi>ortanre. JIMivodii 
died in ird»J. 

Tlie Tohujj'iwa dsmn*ty Instet! from the nppinfinent of ly^yasii 
to thr office of fU^pin in 10^3 tintil the rrsiginilon of the la*t 
Yoshinohu (iisunlly called ICeiki), in 18C7. This dynn»ly 
roinpri'^d fifteen generations of the family, and is nndonhlcdly the 
tno**! im{»ortant throuehont the whole of .Tnpineso historj, lyo- 
\A^n was a consummate politician as wrll as a rnccc'sful general, 
and to hini the ]»owerfiil territorial nohlcs frfoimi^) throiiKhout the 
whole counlrj* «j>oedi|y Kuhniitted, Foinc from motives of iiersonal 
interest, and others und^r coin]>tilsinn after a crowning sdetory 
oht.i!ncd over them hy the Tokugawa chief at f5ekigahara, on the 
confines of the nrovinccs of Jlino and Omi, in ICOO, This fnmons 
hat tic comphdel^'rslabhMKd the supremacy of lycynsu, and his rule 
VM gladly nccojited hy the counlTy as putting an end to the acenes 
of hlo(xlsh»*d and anan:hy from which nil classes had ao Mvcroly 
Bufilrcd for svell nigh two centuries back. Under this djmasl) of 
Yedo Wcame a large and populous city, as the presence of 
tlicir court gas*c a grand impetus to trade and manufactures of all 
kind«. The attendants of the wiTrflrfo at Kifito were the old Xri^, 
or court noldcs, descended from cadet branches of the imiicrinl line; 
tin y were, ns a rnic, of anything hut ample means, yet their rank and 
iirestigc received full recognition from nil classes. The court of the 
s/i6'ntn at Yedo was, on the contraiy, mainly comjjoscd of men who 
s\cn* more noted for their territorial jwssossions and influence than for 
ancient lineage, for skill in warlike accomplishments rather than in 
literature ami art. This court of Yedo svas formed from the terri- 
hdal nobles tlic petty nobilityof thcTokugawa clanfcallcd 

hntamoto), and lower attendants, &c., known as goU-niii, The /irt- 
famofo wm originally no lc«s than 80,000 in number, and were m 
fact the soldiers com losing the victorious army of lyeynsu and en- 
nobled by him: they resided continuously in \ cdo, s;cry mtelv even 
visiting their country fiefs. The daimiC, on the other hand, were 
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of the hcajis of the, r nsiHietive clan. Tlfe feudal system uaa tC 
inttwlnced hy lyd^asu, Ut lie vm too snity to force hh yoke in a 
Tircciiutatfl manuprupon the groat nohles. llcgathered arkndhim 
llnr V"'”''-'.-''''*® '‘‘J*'erfnts, upon whom he^^conferred the more 
imjiorlint positions of trust (notably in regard to the gamsonincof 
aconton of minor strongholds around his own castle at ^do) ; and as 
« 1,^. *”"iT 1 ® i" V®,'"® '"o*'® “"*1 tnore firmly established ho 

Tiir V cflccliicly to impose terms and restrictions upon 
/iroo Vp"ni t fi°7, *'**■» reserved for his grandson lycmitsn 

(iG.,3-.I6.»0j to complete the system thus inaugurated: by the latter 
the nohUs wen* treated folel} as feud, si vassals, and mana’ very 
stnngcnt regulalioiis for their guidance and direction were put into 
force. ^ A tunilar course was ndoj»lod by the successore of I\-emitsu. 

p^'ailed until the fall of the Tokugawa dynasU' 
1 X 1 1508. onder tlicir nile, however, Japan enjoyed the benefit of 
almost uninicmiplcd peace for more than two hundred and fifty 
yt ars; and though the burden imposed hy them grew' in the end too 
In svv to longer liome, it was only cast olT after fifteen members o£ 
the clan had in luni succeeded to the chieftainsln]i Instead of being, 
rs of old, one united empire ncknowlcilging as its sovereign the 
alone, ' * . .o. . . 



to thf* will of nch dnimi6 did the u«jagcs and rules to he observeS 
in the ly^^clivc fiefs diflVr. Districts actually adjacent to each 
otlrnr might Ik* nlaccd under totally opjiosite regulations, both as 
n'g.irds taxes niid imposts and with respect to the paper money there 
in rirculntinji. The v.srious han issued notes of liitfcrcnt denomi- 
xiafion^, for iis^* in that one dRlrict alone, and this was donewitli- 
oiu the slight'*st reference to the paper currency of neighbouring 
fit fs. Tlie |»t*nnission of the rii^ywn'jy ministers at Yedo had to Iw 
ohtsinrd for the purpose, but it is bejond all doubt that large quan- 
tities of paper money were issued by the /m«, when picssed by want 
of fund«, without any such authority. The chief evil was that 
lhc*a* notes were only local currency, and did not pass freely 
throughout the whole coiintiy'; thus a 2 >prNon undertaking a long 
jnumev might he put to considerable inconsenicncc ns soon ns he 
rro'sni the l»oundniy of his own clan's tciritoiy’. Tlio levying of 
tnxrs, too, nflnnlcd opTiortunitics for frequent abuse of power: in 
many it is certain, taxes were collected with due regard to 
the condition of the peasantry, hut in other instances cruel oppres- 
sion and nithlcss extortion were but too prevalent This, as has 
already liccn remarked, svns chiefly the case on the estates of the 
A/x/owrt'o, who cnjoj'cda life of case and plcamiro in Yedo, and who 
cared little or nothing as to the means hy which their supplies were 
wrung from tlicir mrserable serfs. Pome of the datini^ ruled veiy 
large lomtorits, — often a whole pro^ ince oreven more ; wliilc others, 
again, ownetl an estate rneasiiniig but a feiv square miles. The 
military class^ or gentry, who were entitled to wear two swords as 
a sign of gintlc birtlt, formed the retainers or clansmen of the great 
nobles, and were recognized ns the first of the “ four classes " into 
which the whole population was diWdcd. Tlieso classes were— (1) The four 
the military families, commonly known ns the soniwrnt ; (2) the classes 
ngricultunif or farming jtopnlation ; (3) the artisans ; and (4) 
the mercantile or trading class. But, though by this arrauMment 
the peasants were p1nci‘d immediately after the gentry, their lot was 
tiiifloubleilly far harder than that of the artisans or traders, seeing 
tlial thev were at the mercy of any capricious or tyrannical feudal 
noble wlio might be made lord over the villages m which they 
dwelt There existed a small number of independent yeomen 
(called gMd) who owned no allegiance to any chieftain ; but t^y 
also were included in the second of the » four classes 
succession to the shOgunatc was vested in the head branch of the 
Tokiigawn clan, but, In the event of a direct heir failing, it was 
detennined tlint the dignity and office should pass to one of the three 
kindred clans of Mito, Owari, andKishiu, or, failing these, to one of 
the three noble families of Tayasu, Shimidzu, and HitotsuhashL 
Tliesc tw'o lines of kinsmen of the shCgnrCs liouse were tennea the 
qo-smUi and the pe-san-Hd respectively. The ceremonial of m- 
veslituro of each shCgiin by the milado was nlwaj's keprup, the 
latter being tlms still recognized os the sovereign, oltliough them 
only rcmnincd to him the title without tlie power. Th^^ww 
was in fact, nothing more nor less than chief subject of t^ 
wxkado. The chief power and the direction of political aflairs w^ 
certainly in his hands, but the name of sovereign 
assumed by him; and in pointof actual rank 

chieftains were licld to bo inferior to tlie povertj -stneken nobles ol 

the mikm/o's court. . Wv ^e«ecu 

Tlio earlier penod of the Tokugawa supremacy j j^tions of 

violent persecution of the native Chnstmns. Wa^rf 

1614 by lyeyasu (who had resigned 

ddtarta. bit still continued to exercise administrative fnnctionsj 
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Christiauity was finally proscribed, a decree of expulsion was 
directed against the Jesuit missionaries then, in Japan, and persecu- 
tion raged until 1637- In that j^car the peasantiy of a convert distri ct 
in the province of Hizen, oppressed past endurance by the cruelties to 
wliich they were subjected, assembled to the number of 30,000, and 
fortifying an old feudal castle at the town of Shimabara, declared 
open defiance to the Government. lyemitsu, who uas then sMguii 
(1623-1650), despatched an army against them, and after a brief but 
desperate struggle the Chiistians w^ere all massacred. These stem 
measures repressed the profession of the religion, but many clung 
to it in secret, and several prohibitory edicts were issued through- 
out the 17th and 18th centuries. So lately, indeed, as 1868 these 
proclamations might still he seen on the public notice-boards in 
eveiy village throughout the countiy. 

Feuds of Altliougli the Tokugawa period was not disturbed by the warlike 
aobles. expeditions or ciril conflicts from wliich Japan had until tlien 
suffered, theie nevertheless existed considerable cause of uneasiness 
in the numberless intrigues or petty conspiracies wliich prevailed 
among the great Jian and in the families of the feudal nobles. The 
question of succession to the chieftainship of a clan not uufre- 
^cntly stirred up strife amongst theretainera, and in many cases 
the most unscnipulous means were adopted in order to obtain the 
desired result. Towards the close of the dynasty several con- 
spiracies were set on foot, but these were promptly stamped out. 
Japan was now in seclusion from the rest of the world, the inhabi- 
tants having been forbidden to leave its shores without express per- 
mission under pain of heavy punishments; hut the direction of the 
internal affairs of the country was a task that fully occupied the rul- 
ing house. The jealousy ana private feuds of the dniinid increased 
to such an extent that on several occasions even the sacred pre- 
cincts of the shCgiin^s palace became the scene of qiiaiTcl and blood- 
shed. The great nobles gradually xehelled more and move against 
the rule of enforced attendance in Yedo, and became far less 
disposed to brook the restrictions imposed upon them by a lord who 
was rirtually hut one of their own class; while to the peasants the 
feudal system was in most cases exceedingly distastefuL Reaction 
a^inst the military domination thus set m, and men’s eyes natur- 
ally turned towards the renewal of the ancient regime when the 
m^ado was the sole sovereign, before whose authority every subject, 
whether gentle or simple, bowed in submission. These, am oner 
other Pluses, gradually led to the revolution of 1868, by which 
Appear- the mtedo s power was restored. In the meantime, sin^ 1858, 
fnrLf treaties had been made by the shfiffim’s ministers with several of 

foreign- theforeignpowers and theforeignelementhadthusbeenintrodiiced 

mto Japanese political affairs. By some writei's undue stress 
has been laid upon this fact, as if the advent of 'Western nations 
had been the mam cause of the downfaU of the Tokugawa supre- 
attenfavc perusal, however, of native ^rks treat- 
mg of political matters for some time pronous, it would appear tliat 
Decay of such Was not the case. The decay oftlie sh&^ate hadSually 

aifdi?ifnr-”^“‘^’^ii*^^^^^ sysSwas totSing tJ 
^ improbable that even in the total ahseiM^ of 

Revolu- foreigners the revolution would have occurred exaS as it^id 

1868 Ch8sS?Tnd'Toff? V usurper and the great clans ^ af Satsuma', 
ToWawa espoused the rause of the mil-ado. The 

present any very detemined front, and tha 

St SomelhtiurS Kv" tSe 

^ hnf- +l« ^ ^ points around 

WafcimaSi^^fn “stle of 

PoS?fS&anm®] f:J»e stronghold of the 

EKnL partisan of thl sh8gunate ; 

taken 1^ thn miZ* resistance, but the place was eventually 
Son of so“e tivo months^ 

SYsS;d 1867, and this'virtu- 
some desultory ™ favour of tne emperor’s army, although 

Siare “d near Hakodate 

changed to T6kift ^official name of Yedo was 

moved thither from mikado to- 

to the town of court. The ex-sldgun retired 

empire. The ancient form kemg that of a noble of the 

the feudal system is now » S^^o^'^ent was thus ipstorcd, and 
Foreign Since tliw t P“st. 

relations. Europeans. Although herTela«on^°°“rt tolerably well knoivn to 
never of any very great imnorh«n° foreim countries were 
at an early datl® AlIusion^?.f«’ t]iey nevertheless commenced 
Chinese and Corean arrivnio been made to early 

that in later times youM Chinee Dr Kaempfer asserts 

to taaki on plLnrf SknS ®ons1totly came 

Jingd invaded Corea, and gained several 
that opposed her; and oiFlier reS^lh^SoL'^.pfl'’ • 
the Corean arrangement of geograpM dwS?''“ri 

ueir visiting China, Siam, and India ; indeed at one time 


there existed a Japanese colony or settlement at Goa, It is also 
known that vessels sailed from Japan to the western coast of jVIcxico. 

The Mongol invasion in 1281 has ocon already noticed. In the 16th 
century Euroiieans npiiroachcd the shoix^s of Japan. As early as 
1542 Portuguese trading vessels began to visit the oinjiire, and a 
system of todo by means of barter was carried on. Seven years * 
later three Portuguese missionaries, Xavier, Torres, ‘and Fernandez, 
took passage in one of these merchant ships, and landed at Kago- 
shima in Satsuma. The island of Ilirado off tlie coast of Hizen 
appears to have been then the rendezvous of trade between the two 
nations. From that time commercial relations contiinipd until the 
Portuguese weic expelled the country iii 1639, A second expedition 
against Corea was undertaken by the tailed llidej-oslii in 1592; 
the Japanese troops not only withdrawn till 1598, and it is interest- 
ing to note that a number of Corcans were then brought over to 
Japan, wlierc they pmetised the art of making pottery. Descen- 
dants of these Corcans still occupy a village in tlio jirovince of 
Satsuma. Towards^ the end of tlie 16th centuiy Spanish ve.*isels 
visited Ja])an, and in 1602 an oinbas^’ was despatched bj' Iy^ 3 ^asu 
to the Philippines ; but the relations between the two nations 
were never very close. The Dutch first arrived in 1610, and from 
that date down to the close of the Tokugawa dynasty they onjoj'cd 
almost a monopoly of the Japanese trade. They at fimt settled in 
the island of Hirfido, but aflenvaixls lemoved to Hngnsaki, where 
they M'ero virtually imprisoned in their factory on the small 
peninsula of Dcsliima in the harbour, connected by nairow cause- 
ways with the town itself. Dr Kacinpfcr’s Historg of Japan gives a 
full and gi'aphic description of the mode of life of the early Dutch 
settlers ; lie himself dwelt in Japan during the rule of Tsunnyoshi, 
the fifth of the liouso of Tokugawa, 1680-1709. The first 

Englishman wdio visited the shores of Japan was William Adams, a 
Kenrish man, who came out to the East as pilot to a Dutch vessel. 

He lived in the city of Yedo for a coiisidcmble time in the opening 
years of the 17th century, during %Yhicli period he is stated to have 
frequently been at the court of lyeyasn. Ho instructed tho 
Japanese in tho art of shipbuilding, and the title of hatavioto was 
conferred upon him. In 1613 Captain Saris succeeded in found- 
ing an En^ish factory in Hirado, but it did not exist for any 
length of rime. Finally, in 1854, Conimodoro Perry’s expedition 
from America took place, when a quasi treaty was made uetween 
him and the ministci's of .the shCgiinatc at Ifraga, on the Bay of 
Yedo ; and later in the same year Admiral Stirling concluded 
a similar negotiation, at Nagasaki, on behalf of Great Britain- 
In 1868 these treaties were extended, and others were concluded 
with tho Dutch and French, under which the ports of Ha^sald, 
Hakodate, and Kaiiagawa (now known as Yokohama) were tlirown 
open to foreign traders belonging to those nationalities, from the 
year 1859, Other European powers gradually followed tho ex- 
ample, and at the present moment Japan is in tieaty with no less 
than eighteen nations, viz., Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, 

Corea, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hawaii, Holland, 

Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. Prior to the recent revolution the foreign treaties 
were concluded with tho ministers of the shCgttii^ at Yedo, under 
the erroneous impression that he was the emperor of Japan. The Taikun, 
title of taikun (oTten misspelt tycoon) was then for the first time 
used; it means literally the ** great ruler,” and was employed for 
the occasion by the Tokugawa officials to convey the impression that 
their cliief was in reality the lord paramount. It is, however, 
worthy of note that even in these earlier treaties tho title coitc- 
ponding to ‘^His Majesty” was never assumed by the sUgun. 

The actual position of this official remained unknown to the 
foreign envoys until 1868, when tho British, Dutch, and French 
ministers proceeded to KiOto, md there obtained from tho mikado his 
formal ratification of tlie ti-eaties already concluded with his nowerful 
subject Since that time all treaties with -Westeni powers iremado 
out in tho name of the emperor of Japan. It was thus that tho 
foreigner came prommently into notice at the time of the revolution, 
however, beyond this they had really no connexion. 

+1 Japan sent an expedition against the aboriginal tribes Formosa 
Formosa, off the eastern coast of China, to expedi* 
Tnnni murdcr, some years before, of certain tion. 

1*?®? sJjiP^ecked on that island. Soroo 
^mishingtookplace, in which the Japanese gained the advantage. 

with^hRin*”^^"* point in the whole matter was the negotiatLi 

Chinese territoiy, hut the Japanese con- 
Government would not exact reparation 
This tW 3^ *u^®®’ themselves attack the latter, 

hahle tVinf ^5’ although at one period it appeared highly pro- 
Sr ? ^°|®®l®«'i between China and Japah, the 

settled amicably, China paying a sum as 
Ts *^® ®'itr“ees complained of. Towards tlio end of Corean 
^ ^^ose with Corea, a Japanese gunboat having been disputes, 

while engaged in surveying operations 
Corean capital. The gunboat returned the fire, and 
of men, who attacked and destroyed the fort and 
srocKacies, and seized upon the weapons, &c., found in it. Some 
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pnri'os®-" Japanese officials and traders not? reside in Corea on pre- 
ciself the same tenns as those on irhich foreigners hare dvrelt at 
the open ports in Japan since 1S58. 

Satsnxua It could not, of course, be expected that the numerous reforms 
iu'urrcc' and changes introdaced hr the present Government would all be 
tioa. accepted without mnrmnr" bjr the people- Kiots hare of late rears 
occuir^ in different parts of the country among the farming 
classes ; and outbreaks of a yet more serious character hare^ been 
stirred up among the shizo^:u^ The latter took place chiefly in the 
western proTince*, but were soon quelled. The only one of real 
magnitude was the insurrection in SatsuiLa, which broke out in the 
^ spring of 1677. Excited by rarioas seditious crie^ over 10,000 in- 
surgents collected together and marched in a body northwards from 


^ters attached ate also, according to circumstances, usually written 
in the Icaiahona or the Kxragarji for the sake of appearance. 

The spoken language may w classifed under the heads of noun tSpoken 
and particles, piiunonn, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, conjnnc' lacguage- 
tion, and inteijection. There is aho a distinct class of nuraeiaU. 

The nouns Have no inUexfons to distinguish gender, number, or 
cuss, hat therare precededorfoUowed by particles which serve these 
end other purposes. Except in the case of a few common wor^, 
no distinction is made betw€#>n the masculine and the feminine , 
when necessary, however, there may be iL«ed the prefix o or on for 
the former, and me or mat for the latter. The neuter has no prefix 
at alL In general there is no mark of the plural, bat whenever 
necessary the plnrd idea may he expressed by the addition of rw, 
gata, dojPOf or other j-articles ; a feW nouns, again, have a 
kind of plural formed by a repetition of the noun itself. Compound 
nouns are formed in various ways, the first letter of the second 



Kagoshima- Their avowed object was to make certain representa 
tions to the emx»cror in person. Delaying in their advance to attack 

the Government garrison stationed in the castle-town of Kumamoto, ^ , 

in HigP, the itbels allowed time for brge bodies of troops to be | part of such compounds generally changing in sound by the 
desiaFchod against them from Toldo, The scene of action was ; already noted- 

thii confined to the island of Kiushiu, and after severe fighting, | The personal pronoun does not demand much attention, excg>t 

^ j TT — ^ordnsedisdifier- 

or persons 
to be noted in 
address, — 
The plural 

of personal pronouns is often formed by the addition of the plural 
particles noticed under the hea^ng of nouns. The personal pronoun 
is not to he used too frequently in speaking ; as a rule, it is not 
employed by natives except where its omission might cause am- 
biguity. Bossessive pronouns are virtually personal pronouns, 
w5h the addition of the possessive particles no or go. Deiaon- 
strative and interrogative pronouns exist ; by the addition of 
certain particles to the former, the indefinite pronoun is formed. 
There are but few reflective ^nonns, and the relative pronoun 
does not exist. To express that idea, however, the verb of 
the relative cLause is put before the vrord to which the relative 

pronoun refers. ^ . . . 

The adjective may be declined, — the chiei part being what may 
be termed the root, from which (by the addition of certam ^Uablcs) 
various other forms (including the adverb) are obtained. The 
Japanese adjective has no degrees of comparison, but m 
comparison can be expressed by the use of certain partiwes jmd oy 
turning the sentence in a peraliar way, ilany nouns do duty as 
adjectives, and are often considered such. . 

The verb has no means of expressing the distinctions of number 
or person. In the spoken language there ere two conjugations ol 
veins, in each of which there arc four principal parts, weioot, 
the base for negative and future forms, the present inihcativ^ and 
the base for con^tional forms. To each of the principal TOits of 
the verb a number of particlesor terminations are aMexed ; 
in this wav there are produced forms somewhat simihrto themo^ 
and tenses of European grammars. There are, however, a few 
irregular verbs, in theMnjngation of which sli^t 

^ced. The conjnnctions and the inteoe^ons are hut few m 

number, and do not call for any special rema^ ^nTninative case 
In a sentence the first place is occupied 
the second by the objecHve or other end the 

The adjective precedes the noun, and the adyerh the verb. 


should be made in future. The restoration of the andent regime 
has united and strengthened the empire, instead of Jetfegit remain 
broken up into numberless petty territories, each unlike its neigh- 
bours -as was the cose under the old feudal system. 

LAycrAGE. 

The Japanese languace !*« by some philologists thought to have 
an affinity with the Aryan family; but, as the |»oint3 of rescmblMce 
are verr slight and tHe difiercnces exceedingly great, it is evident 
that, if there be any affinity at all, the divergence must have taken 
pheentn period when the common ancestor of 
Arran tongues was a language exceedingly rude Jmd tmdovelop^ 
ySr has any rtlationship been clearly established 
language of Asia. Japanese thus stands, as it were, by itseif, and 
must he regarded as an almost entirely separate tongue. 

Japanese mav be considered under the two distinct head^f the 
spoken and the written languages; the former is the ordinary 
colloquial, and the latter the more classical s^Ie,-^f late 
to a great degree mixed up with Chinese. According to n^ve 
histonans, the study of the Chinese clerics was induced m 
A.P. ; hut this* assertion may certainly be questioned, and 
it seems probable tint the actual date was considerably laten At 
the present day, however, the Chinese characters occupy by tar 
the most importmt pbee in the Japanese style of writing. 

The Japanese hano^ orsvllabary, consists of for^-seven ^llables, 
Tiz-, f, ro, ha, fit, ho, he, to, M, ri, nv, m, tro, tea, J:c, go, iff, re, 
so, tof, re, na, ra, mtr, r, i, ro, o, hu, ya, ma, 
sa. In, vi'r rie, vii, shU yc, hi, mo, se, — to which m^ be 
added n final. The following modifications of some of the^ 
svllables increase the number to seventy-two 
become 6 or p ; t mav be modified to d, is to dz, s to a, sh and ea 
to jf and h to g. THis change is called in Japanese the nigon. 
a Is crocGcaced like a ‘m father . 

« „ » oo.,focU 


irwMuh thev ref. Con- 
3S0S undlutenugutive partfcl® are plated at the ead of the 

'’TSXfSorS'ct 4 be re uee in the yritten 

been written r, C. A final «, in particular, is veiy seldom that have fallen into disuse re conw^tion 

in fiilL The distinction between lon^ and short vowels, and single , the written langnage is by far the more cl_sical of 

j rfv>TiPTnl &i'(piition. US the xusaning i __ • 

I^he writing hand at present in nse Cbreese ^arart^ PK* 

minate. In o^cial _docireien^ desptches, &c., e sq 


and doable consonants, demands careful attention, as the two.® 

often defends upon it Long vowels generally represent the con- . 
traction of two others ; thus au or ou becomes in sound C, it 


Womes f. and so on. ‘^h; ^n^Vare P-onne^ ^ m ' 

n bAP: i o& letter-^tregthe J hfthe 

is employed, hein^snp^Iemented, when 
The character^ 


somewhat from the corresponding Engl^ sounds. Tlie 
nonciation of these letters must be learned, from a Japanese. In the 
c-ce of double consonants; both mnst be sensed, 
r- t writino’ there is a character for each of the forty-^en 

n .-Hables given above ; and each character may be written re either 
or the hirasana style. The foireer is the ‘‘^uare 
£ni1»i^:sting in each case of a portion of the 
oha^cter whore sound (to the Japanese ear) is most clearly imitated 
bv SfsOTUd of the JaMnese sylSile in qnmtion ; the latter m Ac 
^^tiive or '‘ninning’’hand, adapted from thekalaJiana charactere, 

:^lJn a 'cto«e character immediately preceding; as. 


gana. 


r«rid=r^th thj;e med A 
arrant in different order, so much so that, to 


1 The^denilsntenmAiothtGran^r^^t^^^r^’^^ rote/^ ^ t 3 

hr W. G- Aton, ILA, Xjonfica 1873. frea vWcIi worit 

15 referred to the Crar.r.ar of tU Ja^ane^i WrtUen 


s The 
l^W-G-Asroa. 
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Tig preoeded by a vowel in Chinese is generally rendered in Japanese 
reading by a long o, wlxile an initial h is not nnfreqnently changed 
Foreign into fc Of late years, since the restoration, there has come into 
words, prominent notice an ever-increasing tendency to introduce into 
ordinary conversation numerous Chinese words that liad in many 
cases been never beard before that time. This stylo is, of course, 
affected chiefly by men of letters and by officials, and several suc- 
cessive editions of small dictionaries containing these newly intro- 
duced expressions alone have been published at intervals ; the 
increase in bulk of the last edition as compared with the first is very 
perceptible. A rather stilted style of address has always found 
tavour with the military and literary class ; the personal*pronoun 
of the second person being usually rendered by the word sciisci, 
teacher,” or kimif **loru,*' Intercourse with foreign countries 
has of late years naturally created a demand for certain words and 
phrases hitherto imnecessaryand consequently unknown, and these 
have therefore been freshly coined as it W'ero for the occasion. It 
is worthy of remark that certain European words have for years back 
been in such common use as to be now deemed actually Japanese, 
Among these may be mentioned the following: — 

Pan, bread, derived from the Latin, thronKli the Spanish or Italian. 

Kaiutera, a kind of spongc*cakc, an adaptation from the Spanish (Castile), 
Tdbako, tobacco. 

Pontakii, Sunday, detived from the Butch. 

The English words “minute,” “second” (of time), “ton,” 
“electric, are now freely used, the pronunciation being only 
slightly at fault. Several Malay expressions have also from rime to 
time crept into use ; but these are as a rule heard only among tho 
lower classes at the treaty ports. 

Dialects. Although differences of dialect are distinctly apparent in various 
localities, these are not by any means so marked!^ as is the case in 
China. As a rule, a man speaking the pure Yedo dialect might 
travel thmugh nearly the whole of Japan without experiencing any 
considerable difficulty ; his words would generally bo fully under- 
stood, though he might now and again be unable to catch the true 
meaning of the answers he received. In the capital a slight n 
sound IS given before the consonant g, making it almost ; and 
in the case of an initial ?i, a slight sibilant is plainly perceptible, 
giwng almost the sound of sJi. The inteijection n€ is often heard 
in the vulgar Yedo dialect ; it Las no meaning, is little used by men, 
andserves merely to draw the attention of the person addressed! 
In the north this is changed to iin, and in other parts of Japan 
to no. In most of the northern provinces, and also in the far west. 

initial /instead of/i ; 

o A?*’ why the name of the large island 

JTW ^ termed Firando instead ot its true 

name Str<^, A nasal intonation is very noticeable in Oshiu and 

to clip off^final vo^els^m aTworfs’^^Tir^'l-'i 

many^ words neonliar +n words. This dialect possesses, too, 

unintelligiWeTrnatiS ofmr « often all but 

mVcouX%feS eSr In 

that it is totally different ^o convey the impression 

tricts, a'nfthe ablteuse^CUnes^pn unknown in remote dis- 

of the ordinary J^a^eso^«nnf “A beyond the knowledge 

ters are used, and the easier charac- 

of the Government notice of the rest ; on most 

published for the express berm^ nf +il newspapers 

of any Chinese chaiucters nsetl lower classes, tho rea^ng 

n-.-K It is only amonn the lieH»t / added at the side in 

Diction wnhng is well understood Ld^ Chinese 

ones. used are arranged aftTthrChte®°Ti°? , The dictionaries 
looked out, according to the nOmu®® character being 

under its proper radical. The contained in it, 

China, and they are always nrinM • *^dicals is the same as in 

commencement of the dictionaw A index form at the 

the work is placed the Japanes^ttomU * character in 

Chinese sound, and underneath if tho true 

colloipual. TJiere are special dictwtiin'if loaning in Japanese 
This stylo consists of the ordinanr ™”^ulug band, 

role very nnliko the square han7 an^,r^^n‘® r^’ “ 

• "grass- hand, which^is ver? mnS? « t°™ed the 

Ototo be knoin,, it u .fte 4olly to^blfte 1^;;'^ I 


dictionai^. Tho pens and ink used in wiling arc precisely the same Writin^ 
as tho Cliincso ; tlic lines of writing are perpendicular, and are read matcp-" 
doivnwards, commencing with tho column to the extreme right of nml 



despatches largo ruled sheets of superior paper are Bow in fashion 

mi_ „ x-i * j A . « 


Tho signature of tho writer is always placed at tho foot of the page, 
while the name of tho pemon addressed is written near the lop, uith 
some honorific title appended to it. ‘Whenever tho title of the 
sovereign occurs in an official document, it is either placed ns the 
first character in a fresh column, or else n small space, generally of 
size sulTioient to contain one character, is left vacant immediately 
above it. In a letter numerous honorifics are used, and these servo 
to distinguish tho second person ; in speaking of himself the writer • 
omits these, and sometimes also writes the characters in a rather 
smaller hand and slightly towards the side of the column instead of 
in the centre. This is of course done in aficctation of liumili^, and 
is a truly Asiatic idea. Tlie honorific expressions applied only to 
the mikado himself would suffice to compose a small glossary ; some 


distinct from the pure Japanese tongue. There docs not as yet 
exist any satisfactoiy dictionary to throw liglit upon it, and it 
can now only be regarded as a kind of local intelligible to 
the Ainos alone. >Vli other this be the descendant of the most 
ancient form of speech amongst the inhabitants of Japan, it is 
impossible to conjecture. It does not in sound resemble pure 
being guttural, and spoken in a much lower key. 

The natives of the Einkiu group also possess a language of their Biukitu 
ojm, but this does not differ in any great degree from Japanese. 

Many of the persons of the better classes speak Japanese with per- 
fect conyctoess, and it is also stated that the higher officials nreac- 
QUaintcd with the court dialect of China. The Itiuldu tongue may 
bo described as nothing more than a veiy strongly marked malect of 
Japanese,^ and in it there are still preserved many words long since 
obsolete in Japan itself. In writing, tho Chinese characters are 
chiefly used.^ 

Literatuke. 

Literature in Japan has of late years received far more attention 
and careful study than in ancient times, if wc are to judge by the 
multitude of recently published books as compared with tliose exist- 
ing oven less than a century ago. The introduction of printing 
loesses with movable lype has no doubt been tho principal cause <rf 
this ; wooden blocks were in use far earlier, but it was a work of great 
labour to prepare them ; and, as only a certain number of copies 
could be struck from them, in the case of any work much sought 
after the demand very soon.exceedcd tho supply. As many of the 
old manuscripts have been set up in ty^po and published in the 
modem style, there is no great difficulty in procuring specimen's of 
tho ancient literature. 

• In the earliest times KiCto was the principal if not almost the 
only seat of learning and literature in Japan. Interminable wars 
and feuds kept the inhabitants of the eastern portion of the empire 
too fully occupied with militaxy affairs to allow of their being able 
to en^ge in more learned and peaceful pursuits, even had they so 
wished. The court of tho mikado at Kioto enjoyed a far more 
tranquil existence, and the nobles composing that court devoted 
themselves with zest to literary pursuits. Poetry was by them held 
in high honour, and received perhaps tho greater share of their 
attention; hut the writing of diaries seems also to have been a 

of these, stm extant, afford 
a very interesting insight into the mode of life then p^valent 
at the court and in tho neighbouriiood of Ki6to. ‘ 

The ancient literature of Japan contains hut few works of a 
popular character. Almost everything then comnosed that is still 
extant was wiitten by and for k members 

court, and was thus exclusively adapted to the minds 

emtury, when the learned were devoted chieflv'to the studv of 

g.utkor«,. 


Tho chief names assoclnteAvith'ft®nm^J!!?^*^“ of comparatively modem date. 
ISosny, and Piizmaler Iminl t^*”..®^*** Stobold, J. Hoffmann, Idon do 
ducliok a rSdf'ia Moray’s works m'ay bo mentioned 7nPv- 

(1859), RecuTde telllTalZiu^??^^ (1857), de la lecture japonant 

Wonah.frantaii.anglad (tS Jl^mais (1869), DfcfionnaiM 

German-Enriish Dlctionarv^v,oJ,nn '**’ '* «a(l»or of a Janancsc- 

1847). t,ter “ J“P“nese chrcstomatliy (Vtenim, 

hshed a vartetv Spraelie (1862), &c,. and has pnb- 



a liaiiurs 

w. a..o > jenna Academy. English 
Chamberlain, Alcook, ll^bum 
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The earliest of the extant Japinc*fc lecords is a irorlc entitled 
the Of "Record of Ancient ATatters/* commonly asserted 

to date from the year 711, Prior to that time, in 620 and 
n^in in 6S1,^ two other works treating of ancient Japanese 
Iitstory arc said to hnro been compiled, but neither 1ms been 
prcsciTod. The emperor Temmu (67S-6S0 a,jk), according to 
the preface to the resolved to take measures to preserre 

the true traditions from oblivion, and he therefore had all the 
records then existin'; carefully examined, compared, and purged 
of their faults. Their contents were then committed to memory 
by a person in the imperial hou‘^ehold, named lliycda no Arc. 
I&forc this reconl could be reduced to writing, the emperor died, 
and for twonty*fivo years Arc's memoo' was the sole depod- 
tory of wlwt aftcrwarls became the Kcjilu\ At the end of tliis 
interval the ompnss Gemmid (70S-7I51 commanded one of her 
ministers to write it down from the mouth of *Vre, and the work 
%vas thus complete' I at the end of the )'car 713. Soon after this, 
in 720, anotucr work was comidctwl entitled the Kihongi, or 
•*Jap^ne«e IVcord/* which is said to have so far *iupcrscded the 
AToj li: that the litter was almost forgotten. The AVAongi, like the 
K'^jikif appcarcil during the ndgn of an empress (GcnsliO, 715- 
72-5), and the yet earlier work of the year C20 w-as commenced under 
tlw anspice<5 oTf tlve cmprc'S Sutko (503- 6 2S); the i>cn^}n called Arc 
is also by 5up[K>jed to have been a womin. The Kojiki is to 
a vrry large extent pare Japinc^'*, while in the yihon^i then? are 
to K' found numerous traces of direct Chinese inilucnco: the chief 
object of the one was to pri'servc the form and spint of Japanese 
atttv|uUy, while the other rather fell in with the ^wing adoption 
of Cluncy* ideas. Both works may be descril>ca as ancient his- 
loritrs, purporting to commence from the "divine age" and the 
veiy or^n of all things, and rcplcV with allttsions to Japaiu^e 
coemogony and legends of antiquity ; they arc held to bo the chief 
exponents of the Shintt faith, or " way of the gods *’ Tliey formed 
a bxsis for many sub¥e<iii5nt works of almost similar style, and were 
the suljf'Ct of numerous commeaUriefl. Of thc^e latter writings the 
on/* demanding sjv*riil mention is the Kojil'i^df^n^ an edition of the 
JMvki with an elaborate commcntaiy l»y a renowned scholar named 
Motoori >'orinaga, who lived daring the ISlh tenlwry. It was com- 
ixienecd in 376f, but the firrt part was not completed until 1766 ; 
the second was finished in 1762. and the conclndingportionin l766. 
The printing of tills great work was Vgun in 1766, and concluded 

in 1S22, Motoorihlm*elf having die/l in lEOV 

Feremost among the later Jat»aDCsehwtoncai wortisis tno^aini- 
h/>nshL or "History of Great Japan,- in two hundred wd fortpr 
books. This was comps'^d under the djre^on f/ ® 
grandsons, the famous second lord of Mito (16-W^00), com- 
monly knotni as ilito no KOrnon samx Tins fllustn^ noWe was 
a noted patron of literature, and collected a rast «bnuy by pur- 
chasing old books from various temples or shnnes and from the 
people: At the old casUc-lown of Mito (in the pronnw of Hitachi) 
there are still pointed out the ruins of this noble s library hmld- 
incs, situated for greater safety within the castle moat, hard by the 
pvlace. Tradition says that among the numerous scholars who aided 
the lord of 3Iito in compiling the Z>ainiho7tshi there were Bcvml 
learned Chinese who hod fled to Japan from the iyrtmuy of their 
Manchu conquerora. This book is the standard history of Japan 
to the present day, and all subsequent writers on the same 
liavc taken it ns their guide. Of all the succeeding histones the 
mo«?t worthy of note is theiVi/ww 

Japan," by an author named Rai Sanyo (bom 1/60, died ISMi ^ho 
also cimpo«ed several other works, all of them in cl^ical Chinese, 
The Ouaishi is the most widely read, and fontw the clucf source 
from which Japanese men of education deme their knmvledge ot 
tlic iiistoty of their own conntiy'. It was first published in 18-/, 
and numbers twenty-two volumes ; the antlior was ocewpicd »{i^ *1** 
If S'! than twenty vears in its composition ; and nc appends a iwt oi 
two hundred and "fifty-nine Japanese and Chinese works from whidi 
lie drew his materials. Hie book treats, in order, of the great 
families Giat held supremacy after the commencement ol 


the 



Ota, Toyotomi, and Tokugawa houses. Many of these sections we 
n^s<anty very *^hort, as they treat of only one or perhaps two 
Generations but the records of the chief clans arc of considerable 
The writer invariably identifies himself with the particular 
Kmilv'iu each cose, and thus the transactions of two or more 
S^who strove together for the supreme newer at certain cp^hs 
have to be detailed tvnee or even tlince, ca^time from a 
Tkoint of view and with ruricd colounng, tihe nliole period thus 
cTtSds from the middle o? the 12th ceatniy to the 
of the 18tli. Many other histoncal works exist, Tmtten 
ifamed style, and adapted for 

l«rtmction ofTonngrtudcnts. Tlic Gempci Stviuili.m “Kecorf 
ie tl™ Rte am? Fall of the Gen and jrri,»is a noteworthy specimen 


of Its class ; it treats only of the two rival clans of Mmsmoto and 
laira, and of the deeds and feats of arms performed by the heroes 
on both sides. Most of these popular histories are illustrated by 
woodcuts, m many cases taken from portimts, &c., in ancient scrolls 
or paintings. 

Foctiy having always been a favourite study, it is not surprising Poetry, 
that there should exist numerous volumes of verses either wntten 
or collected hy the old court nobles. Of these the most ancient is 
the ManyCsInu, or "OoUection of a Myriad Leaves,” nhich dates 
probably from early in the 8th century. But this work, notwith- 
standingltsgreatantiquity, is perhaps less familiar to the Japanese 
than the I/jakii?ii7ts?iue, or “(5)llcction of One Hundred Persons^” 
which appeared considerably later, and includes some pieces written 
bjr emperors themselves. This was followed by almost numberless 
minor volumes of the same kind. Tcrse-making attained to such 
favour tliat it was a usual custom for one of nobles to invite 
together Ecvcral of his friends noted for their scholarship, solely 
for the purpose of j^assing away the time in this occupation. The 
collections thus obtained were either kept in the ori^nal manuscript 
or print/ d for convenience. The verses were in nearty all cases m 
the style knouTi as «/<i, whidi maybe described asthe purer Japan- 
ese ode os opposed to the s7/i, or style of Chinese poctiy introduced 
in later years, and much affected by men of learning. The via 
usually consists of thirty-one ^jlabJes, the arrangement being in 
what may be called 5 lines, containing 5, 7, 5, 7, and 7 syllables 
respectively. The meaning is continuous, though there is often 
a blight break at the end of the third line, what follows being 
in antithesis to what has cone before, or a fresh simile with^ iden- 
tical meaning but a varica expression. Thus if the position of 
the two jMJTtious of the whole t<to be reversed, the incaning is 
generally in no way altered. Each f//a is complete in itself, and 
expresses one single idea. The Japanese do not possess any great 
epics, or any didactic poems, though some of their lyrics are happy 
examples of quaint ways of thought and modes of egression. It 
however, a hard task to translate them into a foreign tongue with 
any hope of giving an exact rendering of the allusions contained m 
the original.^ The xUa ore often inscribed on long strips of varie- 
gated paper; and it is even now a common practice, when ofiering a 
present, to send with it a verge composed for the occasion by the 
donor. Again, even down to reiy recent times, when a man had 
dctcrminea to commit suicide, or was about to hazard his life in some 
dangerous enterpri^, it was by no means nneommou^ for him_ to 
compose and leave behind Iiim a verse descripttve of Ws intention 
and of the motive urging him to the deed. It is stated in Japanese 
histories that Sanetomo, the third and last s/iCgun of the 3fihamofo 
house, was so extravagantly fond of poctiy that any crimima coma 

inc of ihe local geography of the country itself. The 

this subject ore exceedingly nnmeioas, and inclnde gnirte-^i|^ 

itineraries, maps and plans, notes on celebrated locahWSj^^ In 

most eases onlyonc psrticular province «’«;”«ghbonrW foms 
subject of the one book, but as very imnutc details are «s“ally 
these vrorks are often of consideroblo Icn^h. 

Japan possesses many scenes of histone 


head of each sccHon. Tte &r and c^ 

1.ne indicating the «a<i-^^;^«Yhow only a few rroW"ces, jnd 

of engrarings,_ each plate 


line indicating 
the country'; most 


some consist of a senw of engrarinj^ r larger towns 

Jished several collections of coniesli^^hc impetus has 

Japanese P^intere. raaly 'oT^he ?ld^ 


been Hiis brancii 


See the masterlr fr*®***®/'*-*" 
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editions liave been reprinted. Some works on ancient pottery and 

other antiq^iiities have also appeared. 

The drama does not hold in Japan the position it enjoys in 
European countries. Ko classic author such as Shakespeare was 
ever known, and the pieces represented on the stage are as a rule of 
a popular character. The style of these plays is often rather stilted, 
a large number of ancient and almost obsolete words and expres- 
sions being used; but the ordinary farces and light x>ieces are in 
the everyday colloquial. Theatre-§oing is a favourite amusement, 
especially among the lower classes in the larger towns. 

The growth of the newspaper press during the past few years 
deserves special attention. At the period of the recent revolution 
there existed but one publication that could be properly classed under 
this head, — the so-called **Govemment Gazette,*’ wliich was read 
only by the official class, for whom alone its contents possessed any 
interest But since then so many newspapers have come into 
existence that the list for the whole country now comprises 
several hundreds. In the chief cities they are issued daily, in 
country dibtricts every two or three days or only once a week. 
The T6ki6 papers have the widest circulation, and are forwarded 
even to the most remote post-towns. Among these the NidMiidii 
Shimhxin (‘ ‘Daily Kews *'), the Ohdya Shivibitn (“Court and Country 
News”), and the HCchi ^imhun (“Information News”) are per- 
haps the best known ; the first-named is a semi-official organ. 
These journals appear on every day except holidays. They are all 
similar in style : the first page contains Government notifications 
and a leading article, the second miscellaneous items of information, 
and the third contributed articles, sometimes of a political but 
oftener of a popular or satirical character, while the fourth page is 
devoted to advertisements. The papers are chiefly printed from 
movable metal type. The style of composition is principally 
Chinese, interspersed with Jeana at intervals ; hut the papers pub- 
lished for the express benefit of the very low classes are almost 
entirely in hana, and are in many cases illustrated by rough wood- 
cuts. Freedom of the press is as yet unknown, and many an editor 
has been fined or imprisoned for publishing what was deemed by the 
officials an infraction of the press laws recently notified. These 
laws are in some respects very stringent, and the newspaper press is 
in no slight degree trammelled by them. Before a paper is started, 
a petition requesting the permission of Government must be sent 
in, and a promise made that if such permission be granted the 
press laws shall he strictly obeyed. The paper, once it is started, 
is under the supervision of the local officials, and whatever they 
may deem^ to be a contravention of the laws in qiiestion is punished 
by fine, imprisonment, or suspension or total abolition of the 
offending journaL It is needless to point out that under this 
system anything like free and open criticism of the proceedings of 
Government is well ni^h impossible, although ingenious plans have 
been contrived, whereby, though keeping withm the actual letter 
of the law, the editor can proclaim ms tine views on ^e subject 
under discussion. A very common method is to dmv a satirical 
picture of Japan under the name of some other country. The bonds 
imposed by the Government are felt to be galling, and perfect 
freedom of tlie press would be hailed with delight by the exceed- 
indy large and influential class interested in the maintenance and 
publication of this kind of literature. 

Another large section consists of romances or novels, some of 
considerahle length. ^ In many instances the fiction is woven in with 
a certain degree of historical fact, as, for instance, in following the 
supposed adventures of some noble’s inlainer, during one of the 
campaigns of the medieval civil wars. In these, as in European 
works of the same description, the reader is generally introduced to a 
hero and heroine, whose thrilling adventures are described in graphic 
terns. Pretty little fair 3 ’'-tales also abound, and short story-books 
with small \voodcuts fill every bookstall in the streets. Many of 
these are entirely Avritten in kam^ and, the prices being ver}' mode- 
rate, they are within the reach of oven the lowest classes. Unfortu- 
nately , hardly any of these popular works would hear translation 
into a foreign language. Childrerfs toy hooks, illustrated with 
large ana gaudy pictures in colours, and representing chiefly the 
uarlikc heroes of ancient days or the noted actors of modem 
times, complete the final section of the very interesting literature 
of Japan. (T. M‘p.) 

Akt. 

The ranm of Japanese art, its origin, and its progress, in coi 

cliaracteristic features, Sot fail 1 
mJnnfnPh!™? especially as applied to industries an 

nf V**® category sliould be placed all thos 

iiVe anr! diversified region of buma 

life and »cbon to quote Mr Gladstone’s words, “ where a distint 
purpose of utility is pursued, and where the instrume^ en^loye 
p-spires to an ontuard fonu of beauty,"— in wbicli consists^ “ tl 

Vs ^ * V® the art-life of 

1 . , ® that art has taken its chit 

deielopmeut m Japan it is in this respect more especially that som 
account will he given here of its leading characters and principles. 


If art in its application to purposes of utility may be taken as 
the first stage iu nil countiies towards the higher art more especially 
appealing to the imaginative and intellectual faculties, the degree 
of perfection attained by any nation in this first IxAmsl-Lclcn must 
be taken into account iu judgiim of their artistic power and 
capabilities. Viewed in this lignt, it is not too mncli to say 
that uo nation in ancient or modern times 1ms been richer in 
ArHnoUfs and original types than the Japanese. They un- 
doubtedly have the merit of having created one of the few original 
schools of decorative art handed aown to us from past ages, — a 
scliool uninfluenced hy any foreign admixture, if no except the 
first rudiments of all their arts and industries, derived in remote 
periods from their more advanced neighbours the Chinese, but from 
that time left to native influences and powers of development. 

A strangely constituted race, unlike even tne Cliineso,^ from whom 
in fact they may have descended, voluntarily maintaining an iso- 
lated state for a long succession of centuries, the Japanese nation 
has grown up under the circumstances best adapted to i>roduce 
originality, and the “insular pride” so natural in their isolated 

f ioMtion among a group of islands iu the Pacific Ocean. Tims 
eft to themselves, the genius of the race has led them rather to 
direct their elTorts to confer beauty on objects of common utility 
and materials of the lowest value than to create masteiqiicces of art 
to he immured in palaces or only exhibited in museums. TJie 
faculty of making common and familiar things tell ificasurably 
upon the ordinary mind, by little artistic snqmses and fresh in- 
terpretations of the common aspects of natural objects and scenes, 
is specially their gift, and a gift as valuable ns it is rare. It is 
from this standpoint that the art of Japan should be viewed for 
a right appreciation of its claims to admiration, and for the proper 
nppheation of the lesson it conveys to ort-wor^en and manuiac- 
turers of olyects of utility. 

Previous to the London International Exhibition of 1862 Japan 
had in fact been a sealed hook to the Western Avorld, save in so far 
as a small collection of industrial and natural products of the 
country to be seen at the Iln^e could afford information. The 
Portuguese via Macao, and later the Dutch traders allowed to 
occupy a factory at Nagasaki in Japan in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, were in the habit of shipping a few articles for Europe, 
of utilitarian rather than ornamental character. These consisted 
cliiefly of dinner services of porcelain made to order after European 
models — ^knomias “Old Japan” — ^^vithhea^y gilding and staring 
colours, as unlike any native work as can well ho imagined.^ Lac- 
quered cabinets and large coffers or chests of rough workmanship also 
found their way to Europe, and some of these are still occasional!}' to 
ho met with in old country houses or curiosity shops, botli in England 
and on the continent. When the London exhibition, therefor e, made 
I its display in the “ Japanese couil;,” followed, as this was, by a giuat 
exhibition in Paris in 1867 and in Vienna iu 1875, the Japanese 
contributions to which ivere carefully selected on a large scale h}*" 
the Japanese Government itself, the rich treasures ot ^ art-work 
came upon Europe as a new revelation in decorative and industrial 
arts, and have continued since to exercise a strong and abiding influ- 
ence on all industrial art-work. In London, as in every Continen- 
tal capital, specimens of Japanese manufacture in great variety 
speedily followed in the shop windows ; and large importations, 
taking place almost monthly at dep6ts in London, are speedily 
bought up to ho distributed over the country, and sold in retail. 

In the Intemarional Exhibition of Paris in 1878, the “Japanese 
court ” again presented a matchless collection of perfect workman- 
ship and design in every variety of material. In textile fabrics, 
such as^ silks, gauzes, crapes, pd embroidery; in bronzes, 
cloisonnes, champleve, repoussi, inlaid and damascened work ; 
in art-pottery, faience, and porcelain ; and in lacquer and carved 
wood and ivorj*, — ^thcrc was a bewildering variety ; but only one 
opinion prevailed as to the palm of superiority due to tliem. 

The inferiority of most of the ai-ticles of the same class exhibited 
in^ the adjoining “Chinese court,” which from its close proxi- 
mity provoked while it afforded every facility for a close com- 
parison, was very marked. If other test of excellence were needed, 
it is amply supplied by tire flattery of imitation ; though the mis- 
chief of merely copying Japanese ari; work, without any knowledge 
of the histor}', religion, popular legends, or the artistic tastes whicli 
inspue the workman in Japan, is obvious in the vulgarized repro- 
ductions and the incongruous combinations now so common. 

They may he Japanesque, hut they are certainly not Japanese in 
spirit, feeling, or execution. Defects are exaggerated, and excel- 
lences are lost sight of altogether. 

Before proceeding with a general survey of the most characteristic Art 
featmres of Japanese art, it may be useful for purposes of reference litera- 
te give a list of English works that have appeared in recent years ture. 
on this subject. Mr John Leighton in the spring of 1863 was the 
first to draw public attention to the collection of Japanese objects in 
the exhibition of 1862 and their artistic merit, by a lecture delivered 
at the Eoyal Institution, which was aftciwards printed. ^ Dr 0. 
Dresser, in his Art of Decorative Design^ published his opinion that 
Japan could “supply the world with the most beautiful domestic 
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•nrticles that we can anvwherc procure and hotli in that wort and 

m another entitled CnUjf m /'rtriV/y, ns deduced from the Vegetable 
Ktngdom^he mokes particularrefercnce to Japanese decorative work. 
A senes of articles on “Art and Art Industries in Japan,” which 
appeared m ihoArt Journal in 18/5-76, vere published, with con- 
nderable additions, in a single volume in 167S. About the same 
time two works appeared on the same subject, J. J. Jarves’s Glimjyse 
at ihf Art of Japan (1576) and 3IessTs Audsley & Bowes's Keramie 
Art of Japan (1S75-S0) A fourth work entitled Fugalcu EiyaJcu- 
Kti, or rt Hundred Vicics of Fusiyama, by Hokusai, vdih intro- 
ductory and explanatory prefaces -from the Japanese, and descrip- 
tions of the plates by J. V. Dickins of the Middle Temple, reproduces 
fac^milc plates of the original collection of this cclcbrat^ native 
artist, and even to the paper and form of the thin volumes is a 
perfect counterpart of the original work as published in Japan. 
Lastl}’, there has appeared a valuable contribution to our materials 
for an intelligent judgment, in Thomas Cutler’s Grammar ofJamn- 
ese Omament and Design (1551). The plates, exceeding sixty in 
number, arc preceded by a carefully written introdnctoiy ciay, 
giving a discriminative surrey of the chief art-industries and So 
principles of Japane^^e ornamentation. 

Art in Japan, it has been nell observed, “is not^ ns in Bnrope, 
the grafting of one style upon another, and the accumulated know- 
ledge of all the various schools from the remotest antiquity.” It 
lu« been a growth unniTccted by any extraneous influences, self-con- 
tained and strictly national, and hence the astonishment and delight 
created when the art of Japan was first reveaded to the outside 
worlA It is in comparing the decorative art of Japan with that of 
China that we see how far tlie former has distanced its early Cliincsc 
ninsters, and how thoroughly it has produced a sdiool peculiarly 
its own. Commenting on its afmlication to ceramic ware, lacquer, 
bronzes, textile fabrics, &c,, ^Ir Culler Las well remarked, “if 
we study the dccomtive art of the Japanese, we find the essential 
elements of beauty in design, fitness for the purpose which the object 
is intended to fulfil, good workman'^hip, and constructive soundness, 
which give a value to the commonest article, and some touch of orna- 
ment by a skilful Imnd, together creating a true work of art" 

Xativc The school of art duo to the native genius of the Japanese as 
school of a race is essentially decorative, and, in its application, to a great 
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urt degree purely industrial. Pictorial art os imderstooil in Europe 
can hardly be said to have any existence in Japan, ^fost of their 
decorative designs consist of natural objects treated iu a conven- 
tional way. This conventionalism is, liowevcr, so perfect and free 
in its allurements that nature seems to suggest both the motive 
and the treatment. Though neither botanically nor omithologi- 
cally correct, their flowers and their birds show a truth to nature, 
and a habit of minute observation in the artist, which cannot be 
too much admired. Every blade of grass, each leaf and feather, 
lias been the object of loving and patient study. It has been, 
rashly assumed by some of the writers on Japanese art that the 
Japanese do ndt study from nature All their work is an emphatic 
protest against so erroneous a supposition. It is impossible to 
examine even the inferior kind of work udthont seeing evidences of 
minute and faithful study. It can in fact he shown conclusively 
that the Japanese have derived all their fundamental ideas of 
symmetry, so different from ours, from a close study of nature and 
her processes in the attainment of endless variety. 

Special Itis aspeclal feature in their art that, while often closely andmin- 
ftatures. ntely imitating natural objects, such as birds, flowers, and fishes^ the 
especial objects of their predilection and study, they frequently com- 
bine the facts of external nature with a conrimtional mode of treat- 
ment better suited to their purpose. During the long apprenticeship 
the Japanese serve to acquire the power of writing with the brush 
the thousand complicated characters borrowed from the Cliinesc, 
they unconsciously cultivate the habit of minute observation and 
the powet of accurate imitation, and with these a delicacy of touch 
and freedom of hand which only lon^ practice could give. A 
hair’s breadth deviation of a line, or uie slight inclination of a 
dot or an angle, is fatal to good caligraphy, both among the 
Chinese and the Japanese. W'hen they come to use the pencil 
theiefore in drawing, they are possessed of the finest instruments 
in accuracy of eye and free command of the brush. UTiether a 
Japanese art worker sets himself to copy what he sees before him 
or to give play to his fancy in combining what he has seen with 
some ideal in his mind, the result equally shows a perfect facility 
of execution and easy grace in all the lines. 

In their methods of ornamentation the Japanese treat every object 
flatly, as do their Chinese masters to this day, and this to a certain 
extent has tended to check any progress in pictorial art, though 
thev have obtained other and reiy admirable decorative effects. 
Without being, as 3Ir Cutler, in common with some other writers, 
assumes, ignorant of chiaroscuro, or the play of light and shadow, it 
is tme that they usually, though not invariably, paint in flat tones 
as on a vase, and so di^ense with both. It is not a picture so 
much as a decoration that tliey produce, but it is a decoration 
fnll of beauty in its harmonized tints and graceful freedom of 
design. The delicacy of touch is everywhere seen, whether bird 


Japanese artist especially excels in convex' ^ llie subject The 
in the swift flight ^ Wrfs and ^ ^ 

the most difficult triumphs of ^ ^ movements of fishes, one of 

tlie fojTner isolation and freedom fromaU^foreign^nSces^f tW 
people. Under these alteicd circumstances Tt fs ^“0 feaSd 

But if the hour of decadence has arrived, and a 
set in, byanintennixtoeof forein^ 
and debi^Dg influences overlaj-ing original thought and motifs and 
leading to imitations of Enropcan vulgarities, we have the mote 

and Air Cmtier, have undertaken to preserve by costly and faithful 
examples worfe p^uc^ m the most brilliant period in the life of 
a singularly gifted people. One of the characteristic features of all 
Japanese art is individuality of character in the treatment, by 
uhicJi the absence of all unfformityand monotony or sameness is 
secured. Jlepetihon without any variation is abhorrent to every 
Japanese. He will not tolerate the stagnation and tedium of a dull 
umlonnity by mechanical reproduction. His temperament will not 
rat him endure the labour of always producing the same psittem. 
Hence the repetition of two articles the exact copy of each other, 
and, generally, the diametrical diiision of any space into equal parts 
are instinctively avoided,— as nature avoids the production & any 
tivo plants, or even any two leaves of the same tree, which in all 
lymts shall be exactly alike. Tlie application of this principle in 
tlie ^me free roint is the secret of much of the originality and tlie 
excellence of the art of Japan. Its artists and artisans ahke aim 
at symme^, not by an equal division of parts as we do, but rather 
by a certain balance of corresponding parts, each different from the 
otlier, and not numerically even,- vnth an effect of variety and 
freedom from formality. They seek it in fact, as nature attains the 
same end. If we take for instance the skms of animals that are 
striped or spotted, wo have the best possible illustration of nature’s 
methods in tliis direction. Examining the tiger or the leopard, in 
all the beauty of their symmetrical adornment, we do not see in 
any one example an exact repetition of the same lines or giots 
on each side of the mesial line of the spine. They seem to he ahke, 
and yet are all different. The line of ^vision alon^ the spine, it will 
be observed, is not perfectly continuous or defined, but m part sug- 
gested ; rad each radiating stripe on either side is full of variety — 
in size, direction, and to some extent in colour and depth of shade. 
Thus nature works, and so following in her footsteps works the 
Japanese artist. The same law prevailing in all nature’s creation, 
in the plnmago of birds, the painting of butterflies* wings, the 
marking of shells, and in all the infinite variety and beauty of the 
floral kingdom, the lesson is constantly renewed to the observant eye. 

Among flowers the whole family of orchids, with all their fan- 
tastic extravagance and mimic imitations of birds and insects, is 
especially prolific in examples of symmetrical effects without any 
repetition of similar parts or divisions into even numbers "We 
may take any one ot this dass almost at random for a perfect 
illustration. The Oneidum Icucochilum is by no means the most 
eccentric or baroque member of the family ot orchids. But in its 
uneven number ol similar parts, and the variety in form and colour 
by which a symmetrical whole is produced, there is nothing left to be 
desired. The sepals are nearly alike, but not quite, either in size, 
shape, OT colour-marking. These are balanced, not by three, but by 
two petals, which match each other, but are bioaderand more orate 
in shape than the sepals, and, instead of being barred and spotted 
like the sepals, they are broadly painted to about half their 
length with a deep chestnut colour ; and, while the lip rising from 
the centre is pure white and wholly different in form, fextnre, and 
colour, tie crest rising from the base with tubeicles is yellowish, 
with patches of reddish-brown. 

This assemblage of parts, so diverse in form, number, and colour, 
nevertheless forms a single flower of exceeding beauty and symmetry, 
affording the strongest contrasts and the greatest variety imagin- 
able, such as delight the Japanese artisrs mind Tlie orchids 
may be taken as offering fair types of his ideal in all art nork. 

And thus, close student of nature’s processes, methods, and effects 
as the Japanese art workman is, he ever seeks to nrodnee humWo 
replicas from his only art master. Thus may we understand how he 
proceeds in all his decorative work, avoiding studiously the exact 
repetition of anv lines and spaces, and all diainctncal divisions, or, 
if these be forc^ upon him by the shape of the object, exercising 
the utmost ingenuity to disguise the fact, rad tiam away the eye 
from ohserringthe weak point, as nature does in like circumstances. 
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Thns if a lacquer box in the form of a parallelogram is the object, 
the artists Trillnot divide it in two equal parts by a perpendicular 
line, but by a diagonal, as offering a more pleasing line and division. 
If the box be round they ^vill seek to lead the eye away from the 
naked regularity of the circle by a pattern distracting attention, as, 
for example, by a zigzag breaking the circular outline, and sup- 
ported by other ornaments. 

A similar feeling is shown by them as colourists, and, thongn some- 
times eccentric and daring in tlieir contrasts, they very seldom pro- 
duce discords in their chromatic scale. They hare undoubtedly a 
fine sense of colour in common 'with other Eastern races, and a simi- 
larly delicate and subtle feeling for harmonious blending of brilliant 
and sober hues. As a rule they seem to prefer a quiet and refined 
style, using full but low-toned colours. They know the value of 
bright colours, however, and how best to utilize them cleverly, both 
supporting and contrasting them with their secondaries and comple- 
mentanes, as Mr Leighton remarks. t. , 

Having thus token a veiy rapid glance at some of the leadmg 
features of Japanese decorative art as a w'hole, and traced the prin- 
ciples that underlie and in great degree determine the processes 
by which the workman seelS to realize his ideal while taking 
nature’s methods for his guide, wc must now pass in review the 
several art-industries in which they have most excelled. The 
following account of these, though by no means supplying an ex- 
liaustive list, may be considered to include the principal industries. 
Such, however, is the delicacy of touch and skill in manipulation 
exhibited by Japanese workmen of all kinds that, apart from the 
general principles applied in all decorative processes, the simplest 
toy box of wood or papier-mache is apt to bo made a work of art, and 
as a piece of constructive 'workmanship is not easily rivalled, or 
in danger of being mistaken for the work of any other than Japanese 
hands. 

Pottery arul Porcelain . — ^Thcre lias been much discussion as to 
the source whence the Japanese derived their skill in pottery and 
porcelain. The general conclusion that, at a remote era, some 
Corcan priests introduced the manufactory of porcelain from diina, 
the country most advanced in civilization in the eastern half of Asia, 
ma}- be accepted as sufficiently attested. There is evidence that 
both Chinese and Japanese havo since that time borrowed largely 
from each other, while inventing new forms and processes by weir 
own ingenuity, taste, and skill. Thus differences in treatment 
and working traditions would become the inheritance of each, 
giving rise to the very characteristic distinction 'which may bo 
observed in the present day between Chinese and Japanese por- 
celain and 'pottery of all kinds, notwithstanding a certain generic 
likeness. The discovery of the art of making hard porcelain, the 
yMe durcoi the French in contradistinction to the tendre^ cost 
European workmen much time and labour, after the first importa- 
tions of Chinese and Japanese porcelain excited the admiration and 
env}^ of Europe ; and the secret was never revealed by either 
Chinese or Japanese to any European. 

There are to this day many secrets of these crafts as jealously 
guanlcd ns ever. The mj’stery of crackled china, of lace-'w*ork 
translucent porcelain covered with glaze, and of the marvellous egg- 
shell cups, and the process whereby these are enamelled and covered 
uj a fine woven case of bamboo, as well as the composition and 
sources of thoir colours, are still so many secrets to the European 
iiianuracturers, although something has been divined or discovered 
lately ns to crackle and laco-work porcelain. 

The Japanese of late havo been much given to lacquering their 
porcolain, hut verji often this is not burnt in, and washes olf — nor 
even m the beginning has it much beauty to recommend it. Their 
1^111101 painting on this porcelain is in many cases very delicate and 
oeauiuul both in design and colour, — but perhaps not as a rule 
tqual to the fine specimens of China of the Ming djmasty, or even 
nil?' 'vho was a great patron of the arts early 
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Porcelain painted or enamelled with^flowws and other designs is 
largely produced in the province of Hizen in the island of Eiushiu, of 
which iNagasaki, where there are large manufactories, is a;port; but 
it is also manufactured in a great number of other provinces and 
districts. The decoration, whether in enamel colours or metals, is 
laid on after the final burning of the clay or pdte, and above the 
glaze. But the artists often live apart from the factories and 
independent of them, working at their own homes, and owning, 
separately or jointly according to circumstances, small ovens, where 
at a comparatively low temperature they can fix their easily fused 
enamels. Thus much of the finer egg-shell porcelain used to be 
sent in the white state to T 6 kid, Hizen, and other places, there 
to be decorated by artists of local celehrity. But from the Hizen 
factories also comes a great quantity of low-class porcelain for ship- 
ment at Nagasaki, to suit tlie demand of the European markets. 

That for the most part is vulgar in taste, made on European models 
for domestic use, and consists of toilet sets, tea services, jars, trays, 

&c., coarsely even if elaborately painted, akin to the 'u^are so long 
received from Canton under similar conditions of deterioratiou. 

The colours are had, with no refined tones. Light greens, red, and 
blue, all poor in quality, are most common, and havo a vulgar and 
disagreeable effect. Tliis is the result of a demand for cheap articles 
by tradesmen 'who have no taste themselves. But Aiita, Ki 6 to, 

Itoga, Satsuma, and Owari are all centres whence the most char- 
acteristic and admired ceramic wares of Japan are obtained. 

Several varieties of enamelled and painted faience are produced in 
all, and from Satsuma and Owari, especially the former, the faience 
is very rich. The delicate 'tints of the paste, and the better ground 
which the pdte tendre furnishes for the reception of enamel colours 
compared with the vdte dure of the polished porcelain, give a 
special beauty to all this ware, while the soft creamy-looking 
crackled glaze adds an additional chaim. 

There is a kind of terra cotta and pottery or earthenware industiy 
in Japan of which the produce has been largely exported of late 
years in the form of jars and censers or flower-pots. The objects 
selected for the decorative part are usually in very liigh relief and 
roughly modelled, consisting of flowers, foliage, or animals, hut their 
artistic merit is not great, thbugh as specimens of technical sk^ 
and mastery of all the difficulties offered by subject and material 
they are very remarkable. 

Lacquer Ware. — Cfiiina has given its name to all porcelain in the Lacquer 
TTestem world, as the countiy whence it was first imported. So ware, 
has Japan given its name to all lacquer ware, first introduced to the 
knowledge and admiration of Europe in the 17 tli centuiy after tlie 
discovery of that countiy. The beauty and excellence of Japanese 
lacqiier w'are have never been matched in Europe. Not^ oven in 
China, where the varnish tree is also indigenous, and the indiwty 
may date quite as far back, has equality been ever ostobhshed. 

Japan reigns supreme, now as at first, in this, the most beautiful 
and perfect product of all her skilled labour ana artistic power. 

The unmatched and apparently unmatchahle beauty of Japanese 
lacquer may he due to many causes. The vami&h tree is of several 
kinds, and the XJnvsM tree growing in Japan (the fruit of which 
yields the vegetable wax), from which is derived tlie lacquer varnish, 
supplies, it is said, a finer gum than any other of the same species. 

It is e.xtracted from the tree at particular seasons only, hy incisions 
in the bark, and from first to last is subjected to many manipulations 
and refining processes, conducted wdth a patient attention and a deli- 
cacy sucli 03 could with difficulty he secured in any other country, — 
perhaps not in Europe at an}^^ cost. It admits in these processes 
of vanous admixtures of colouring matter, and from the first gather- 
ing to the last use of it in highly finished work, increasing care as 
to the dryness or moisture of the atmosphere, the exclusion of every 

? )articleof dust, and other conditions is essential. The articles to ho 
acquered, whether cabinets or boxes of infinite variety in size and 
form, are generally made of light fine-grained pine vrood^ very care- 
fully seasoned, and smoothed so that not the sliglitest inequality 
of surface or roughness of edge remains. Layer after laj’er ottho 
lacquer is laid on at stated intervals of days or weeks, and after 
cacn step the same smoothing process is repented, generally with a 
lump of fine charcoal and the fingers, as the iinestand most perfect of 
policing instruments. These layers vary in number, according to 
the intended effect and perfection of the article, and aho in rela- 
tion to the dcsiOT.^ Very frequently this is either in basso or alto 
rilievo, in which ivoiy and abates, coral, or precious stones are 
inserted, ns 'well as gold and silver in rich profusion. Some of the 
older and finer pieces of lacquer, which even in the early days of 
treaty relations in 1859 'were rarely in the market, and now are 
exceedingly scarce in Japan itself, represent the labour 'of months 
and even years of the most skilled workmen, who must bo artists 
as well as masters of the manual ciuft. On these articles they lavish 
all their art, and enrich them hy every kind of decoration. 

Fret patterns arc in constant use in all Japanese art, sometimes in Fret 
tlic form of borders, and more frequently in diapers, which they use pattenis 
with excellent effect on surfaces in filling np ana varpng the spaces, and 
in combination with floral and other deigns. Their love of variety diapers# 
leads them to adopt several different diapers in covering any sur- 
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face, often enclosing them In irregiilar-sliaped compartments, fitting 
into each other or detached accozding to the fancy of the artist 
and the shape of the object ornamented. The same land of orna- 
mentation and decorative art is carried out in their yoodwork, ^ 
may constantly be seen in their cabinets of marqnetrie and inlaid 
boxes. Their predilection for geometrical forms is best to he seen 
in their great variety of diapers. 

IsTor must their floral diapers be overloo^d, consisting as they 
do of an almost infinite variety for covering whole surfaces, in 
wMch flowers and foliage form the material. In the spaces of 
icoration as in all else, the Japanese artist studiously avoifc nni- 
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what is in ctfect the same design or pattern. In dose connesdon 
• with the diaper system of ornamentation is that known as powder- 
ing, familiar enongh in European art ; but in Japan, following the 
pimdple of irregiSarity, the decorator avoids any regular distri^- 
tion of the design adopted Lastly, there is a style of ornamentation 
peculiarly Japanese iriuch consists in the nse of medallions grou^ 
or scattered over a surface— of various colours and forms— and fiDed 
in with different diapers, the whole produdng an effect as pleasing 
as it was novel when first introduced to European ^es. And in th^ 
treatment of xne^tdon powdering may best be seen the triumph 
of this system for the avoidance of uniformity and diametriwl 
division. The medallions being of definite forms, and usuaUy 
geometrical in outline, the ingenuity displayed in ^erconung the 
difficnlty^ch fcams present is very instructive. They are placed 
either singly or in gn}n[s— in the lattercase partial^, overlapping 
and of different outhnes— in different colours, and in with 

various diapers, the whole being irregularly distributed nrer ^ 
surface in such a way as to avoid diametrical division or uniformity 

to the finer specimens of the work, where ^ the 
■principles of surface ornamentation and design adopted, oy the 
J^apanese mav be seen in their greatest perfection. Bnt lacquer is 
the common’iraro for domestic use, almost as common as ^ttei^ 
and earthenirare ate in Enrope. Cups and saucers, teys and sake 
bottles, medicine boxes and dishes, are in the poorest houses ; and 
so excellent is the ramisb that ne^er boding 
afiect the surface. In the finer and older 

inffrp pcaa mth age, so that some of them can ^th. difficulty te 
“SS Irith pta or needle. The value 
introduced into England at the London e^biti<m of 1862, 
now been fully recognized, and the cost of the best and old^ 
aS 3 has greatly incre^d of late years. Dr 
Dr^r ment^ed in a recent lecture a box of about six 

for which he was asked in Japan £ 100 , and he was told 
t^t in Tedo (now TOMd) fine niecimcns were bringing then- 
weight in gold.” In the Paris eidiibifion of 18/ 8 ftere was a krge 
la^ner screen of great heanty valued at 65,000 francs. It, how- 
^ modem, and, with aU its beanfy. was over-pneed. The 
Jauanese also besides applying lacquer with colours 
SSin mm perfection the'’ art of lacquering on tort^heU 
and ivorv On these they present minute figures and land- 
^ a mirttore of ^dfng and rich coloum, sometime m 
rel^ at other times engraved and sunk, and in this manner ^ey 
Smmt mtoiatnm cSiinets, jewel ofter ^nriy 

formed miniature boxes, medicine cases, Ac. , in a way to com 
netirion in their marvellous beauty and dehcacy of «ecnti(m. 

XT f,i. ^SSXCTSs.-In all maW«lations of metals and amal- 

latter, hut show 



gams, and of overlaying one metal on another, and in the most 
minute and delicate details introducing into the same subject, not 
covering an ineb, silver, gold, bronze, &C., so as to make arariegated 
picture of divers colours/' 

CloUfmne, CkampJ^^ci, and U^ussi Worh, — In the varied applz- Cloi- 
cations of the art of enamelling, the Japanese have run their great soirn^ 
rivab in cloisonne work veiy close, although upon the whole the vorlw 
Chinese have the superiority, their colouring being more brilliant 
and finely toned in harmony, and their work more solid and satis- 
factozy both to the eye and the touch. A dull and sombre tone 
is generally adopted in Japanese doisoim^ worl^ which much 
impairs the heanfy of their good workmanship in its general effect 

The mode of producing cloisonne work has often been described. 

It derives this name from the process of building iq) the design 
in celk formed by raised septa varying from to of an inch 
in depth ; these labyrinthine cells forming elal^rate patterns of 
flowers, diapers, frets, &c., are soldered on the surface of the vases 
selected made geuei^y of copper ; and into these cells the enamel 
of the consistence of oil paints and of the various colours required 
by the pattern is carefuUypressed by a wooden spatula. TVhen com- 
plete the piece is placed in a primitive kind of oven or “muffle,” 
where it is fired with a legulatea heat until the paste is fused and con- 
verted into a vitreous substance, when it is allowed very mdually 
to cooL This is a process which, however primitively conducted, as 
most things are both in China and Japan, and with very simple 
tools and rude contrivances, is nevertheless one which requires to 
be watched with the greatest care and jnd^ent Too much heat 
would iiqure the colours, and might fuse the sevta or the copinir 
foundation, in which case the whole vessd would become misshapen, 
or cloadedin cdlour and otherwise marred and rendered worthless. 

Apart from the risky nature of the process, the enamel colours arc 
ve^ valuable, and the artistic labour required in the pattern and 
manipulation is too great to allow cloisonne artides to become 
otherwise than costly even in China or Japan. A^.^ 
reproduction in Europe, or any rivalry there, IL Chnslopmle of 
Paris is understood to have devoted much time ^ and money 
for the attainment of this object, and succeeded m producing 
some verr beautiful specimens which were exhibited at one of tne 
international exhibibozis in London ; hut the pr^uction proved 
too costly to pay as a matter of busmess. A good d^ has been 
manufactod ih China of late y^, it is tru^ to meet a s^e^at 
indiscriminating demand for articles in rach great request Twt 
these modem productions should he infenor to the older PJ®' 
duced in a much more leisurely ^ay, ^d 
rather than for sale in open market, will be rea^y imdersto^ 

The arts of champleve and repousse are not unsown to the 
Japanese, but both are less practised tl^ the other 1^^ 
w^ above described. Of the latter Hr Mo^ey, 
of legation in Japan, succeeded in finding and bringing away many 

^^^^no^^^nation showing such artistic TOwer in inetals, Camng. 

inoS;inSerial,sudiasc%. 

iTOTv carvin.. PerhaiJS in no department are they Detter Knoira, 
Sl^WnmnW of “nit^^.” as the Meivoix firon]^ of 

tgere ate artiste and a^. ^nv of Jhe nrb^ 

imported into Enro^inv^q^^^ _ __ 


^thMmitahle fidelity in the sabtle curves imdffiatmg Imw 

Sd surfaces, and in the most minute markings 

So birds and fishes and insects cast in bronze seem instinct wtbm^ 

cA tme are the V to nature, -while at other times the same 

adontedfor a purely conventional mode 

lavmff and overlaying of metals, bronze, silver, and 

+-i«m rival the best productions of the ateliers of Pans or Be 1_ ■ 

Sc"SiSto a%^acinl art-indnstgr, with some features of finish 

“shakudd'* au amalgam of which are usually made 

J’°*^^1»"^/of’iron relieved by partial overlaying ’ 

IS chiefly of iron, mueveu uj i , London 


■Whether stenciiiea or praiivu, 
nec^ty he the 

ingennitythg-disgnip the effert of eact repeu 

liarly their own, somethmg of the sotc ^^gofaj^jjanzed 
their vraU papers. These and most novel m 

m England V eager adonhon of the 

female costumes that their . j-j former times for each 

mmerally known. It the brocades which 

^mio to have his rw^^f and also th- fahnes 

he himself and his robes manufactured 
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had from the imperial looms ; some oflhese; a gift from the shSgim 
on a minister taking leave of his court, were to he seen in the 
London oduhition ot 1862. 

But in many of the more common textile fabrics the best e\i- 
dencc perhaps may be found of the artistic feeling of the nation, 
and the universality of art work. Towels and dusters of the 
least expensive material often display very choice designs — as^ do 
also the Turkish and SjTian fabrics of the same qual^tJ^ A piece 
of bainboo, a broken branch of blossoms, or a flight of biids in 
counter-changed colours, suffices in their hands to produce the most 
charming effect, in tlie most perfect taste. Tiieir embroidery has 
never been excelled in beauly of design, assortment of colour^ and 
perfection of needlework. 

Tliis sumraar}' of the leading characteristics of Japanese art, and 
the industries to which it has been applied with such unequalled 
success, is much too brief to be otherwise than imperfect. The art 
works and the art thought of a people so truly artistic as tho 
Japanese have proved themselves to be form a subject of wide 
scope and great complexity. The reports issued by the Japanese 
commissioners at the great exhibitions held successively in Paris 
in 1867 and 1878, in Vienna in 1875, and in Philadelphia in 1876; 
and the report written by direction of the Japanese Government 
for the South Kensington Museum, and now embodied in the 
valnahle Art Handbook cm Japanese Pottery, hy Mr A. W. Franks, its 
editor, nffoid the best evidence of the extent and variety of art work 
for which as a nation tliey have now a world-wide reputation. 

It is true, and strange as true, that the Japanese have apparently 
never sought to overstep the limits of a purely decorative ar^ and 
thus stopped short of the art development of other nations. 
Whether thislimitationmaybefrom some organic defect, or is merely 
a msult of their neglect to study the human figure and master the 
difficulties of rendering the fine harmony of line and proportion 
teen m greatest perfection there, it is difficult to determine. Certain 
it IS, they have never advanced so far. They have always been 
content to treat the human figure in a conventional style, not 
mucii m advance of tho Egyptian rendering, and quite incompat- 
ible ivith good drawing. at , ) 


Bibhographtj, — For its knowledge of Japan Europe was for a long time In- 
uebted mainly to the members of the Patch colony; but since the restoration of 
Intel course between Japan and the Western nations a very extensive Jitemtnre 
de rebus japonicU has gro^vn up in the chief European languages. The followlne 
uorks are among the more Important ^—F• Caron, Beschr^vinge van hetmam- 
tgh Koninclr\)ke Japan, Amst., 1C49 ; R, Sfanlcy’s English version of Caron, 
London, 1CG3; A. Jlontanus, Qesantschappen . . . a<i« deKaharen tan Japan 
Amst 1609; Kaempfer, Jlistory of Japan, Lend-, 1728, a translation bv J 
G. Scheuchzer; Titeingli, J-e., Paris, 1820; Thunberg, Vov, au Japan, 

P^is, 1705; G. F. ^Icylan, Japan voorge^teld in Schetsen, Amst., 1830; Fischer, 
Bijdragetot de lennis van het Japansche R{)k, Amst ,1833 ; Pistoiius, BMrage tot 
de gesMtdenis van Japan, Amst., mO; Francis L. Uawks, Rarrahve of the 
American Ej^edition by Commodore Petry, Kew York, 1856; Fraissinet, Le Japan 
Conitmporain, 1867 ; Lfthdorf, Aeht Monale tn Japan nac7i dem Absehluss 

des Verlraffes von Kanagaira, Bi6mcn, 1857; Cornwallis, Tao Journeys to Japan. 
^nd., iSo9; Furet, Xertr« a if. lAon de Rosny sur Varchtpel japonais et la 
Tartarte ortenlale. Pans, 18C0; Vnnkattcndljkc. Uitlreksel nil het dagUek tan 
. . . gedurende ti/n vtrWijf in Japan 1857-1859. Hague, 1860; Heine, Japan 
und seine Beuiohner, I^elpslc, 1860 (now edition, 1880); DcUmden, Souvenir du 

Hague, 1860; Ldon de Rosny. La ehxhsalum 
japonaise, Paris, 1860 ; Rob. Fortune, Yedo and Peking, Lend., 1863 ; Alcock. 77i« 
^pUaloftheJ^eoon, Lond,, 1863; Lindau, Vn Voy, autourdu Japan, Paris, 1864; 
Paupe TOn Meerdewoort, Vvfjaren tn Japan 1857-63, Leyden, 1867 ; Lc-on 
P^es.insioire de la religion Chrilitnne au Japan 1598-1651, Paris, 1867 ; The 
^teial Report of the Prussian Jforara Exped, in East Asia, Berlin, 1864, &c. ; 
Hen^ Sdfflcmann Le Japan, Paris, 1867 ; Almd Humbert, le Japan 

Mikado's Empire, 

iew loik, 18i 0-1874; imford, Tates of Old Japan, Loud,, 1871; Bayard 
'? Hew lork, 1872; Adams, History of Japan from the 

^rliest Times to the Present Day, Lend., 1874-75; SaWo, It Giapmneal gtorno 
doppf, Milan, 187o; SI^etAnlkoff, E Empire Japonais, Geneva, 1W8; LeGmdie, 

Empire, New 
Lapan, Lond., 1880; Sir Edward J. 
Reed, •Lapan, its History, p-aditions, and Religion, Lond., 1880; J. J, Rem, 
Jc^an »«*«« *» AHftroge derK. Preust. Regierung dargeslellt, 

voi. I., Aatur und Volk des Mikndorciches, Lcipsic, 38S1. In Feb 1381 an- 

valuable Handbook for Tratlllers injajmn, 
“nanRcfl on tlie model of Murray's Handi 
^ Fase s Bibiiograjihie japonaise ou caiaiogue des oucrages 
isW '* a nos jours, Paris, 

Yfolaely ^ Wbllopuphy up to 1862 in Zeitsdirift dtr Deutsehen 

SnPPlement; emd Ribliotheea japoniea, Veneidmiss 
te?f^ttnffTfi™tfr£. S* Landen, Vienna, 1875. Much in- 

be found in Aflnoto de rexiiimt 
L'atur-u. Volkerkunde Ostasiens (XiMo. 
nnd^th^in»K« o/tte Asiatic Society of Japan 

jo/Jonflfsfij, chinaises. <tc., for 1873, Jtc., 
published with assistance of Em. Bumoof and other Orientalists of note. 


J^ANNpTG is the art of coating surfaces of metal, 
wood, (fee., with a variety of varnishes, which are dried and 
hardraed on, by means of a high temperature, in stoves or 
hot chambers, which drying processes constitute the main 
distinguishing features of the art. The trade owes its 
name to the fact that it is an imitation of the famous 
Jacquering o^f Japan, although the latter is prepared with 
entirely different materials and processes, and is in all 
respects much more brilliant, durable, and beautiful than 
any ordinary japan work. Japanning is done in clear 
transparent varnishes, in black, and in body colours : but 
bJack ja^an is the mo,8fc characteristic and common style of 
work. The varnish for black japan consists essentially of 

fij a proportion of gum animd 

a ed in linseed oil and thinned with turpentine : but 
1 ro are numerous receipts given for the varnish, and 
m^ufacturcre generally conceal the composition of their 
riovi- III thin layers such a japan has a rich 

shows a brilliant black in 
-iTifl i-vnlicf * 1 work, which has to be smoothed 

eachSiftinw B of black are applied in succession, 

mav ri at a heat which 

basis uf f colours consist of a 

paints of the special mineral 

paint, of the d^^ed colours or with bronze powders. The 



nod in ° fcurpenirae man 

nmg a very brilliant pohshed S j'apan- 

13 much more durable and^ w?'’® 5,® secured wLicb 

moisture, or other influTnL tLr^^ 
and varnished work. 

Ptocess intermediate between warded as a 

g. It is very estensivelv annliwi 



process is also applied to Woc^'^oFslSf for mab*5 


tion of black and other marbles for chimney pieces, &c., 
and a modified form of japanning is employed for prepared 
enamelled, japan, or patent leather. 

The beautiful lacquer work of Japan owes its hardness 
and durable qualities solely to the natural varnish which 
forms the basis of the lacqner. That varnisb is simply an 
exudation from a tree {Rhus vernidfera) cultivated for the 
sake of this product throughout a wdde area in Japan.- 
The varnish is obtained by making incisions in the bark 
of the tree, from which a mingled clear and milky juice 
flows abundantly, which on exposure quickly darkens and 
blackens in colour. After resting in tubs for some time 
the juice becomes thick and viscou-s, the thicker portions 
settle at the bottom of the vessel, and from it the thinner 
top stratum is separated by decanting. Both qualities are 
strained to free them from impurities, and when ready for 
use they have a rich brown-black appearance, which, how- 
^er, in thin layers presents a yellow transparent aspect. 
This varnish when applied to any object becomes exceedingly 
hard and unalterable, and with it as a basis all the coloured 
lacquers of Japan are prepared. The black variety of the 
lacqner IS pepared by stirring the crude varnish for a day 
or two inthe open air, by which it becomes a deep brownish 

at- -LI completion of the process a quantity 

of highly ferruginous water, or of an infusion of gall nuts 
darkened with iron, is mixed with the varnish, and the 
stirring and exposure are continued till the added water 
lias entirely evaporated, leaving a rich jet black varnisb of 
proper consistence. In preparing the fine qualities of 
Japanese lacquer, the material receives numerous coats, 
and between each coating the surface is carefully ground 
final coating is highly polished by 
rubbing, aim the manner in w’hich such lacquered work is 
nnished and ornamented presents endless variations. The 
durability of Japanese lacqner work is such that it can bo 
used for vessels to contain hot tea and other food, and 
1 is even unaffected by highly heated spirituous liquors. 
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JAPHETH son of ^Toah. The most natnral 

rendering of Gen. s. 21 is that which, makes Shem the 
elder brother of Japheth, though the opposite view of the 
passage in the A. V. follows the Hebrew accents. Inter- 
preters are not agreed whether the sacred text regards 
Japheth as the second or third son of Noah. In Gen. ix. 
24 “youngest” is an easier rendering than “younger,” 
but the name of Ham is always placed between those of 
his brothers. The whole Biblical importance of the sons 
of Noah is geographical or ethnographical; even in the 
narrative of Gen. ix. 20-27 the point lies in the blessings 
assigned to the nations or groups of nations named after 
each. The distribution of the Japhetic group is sketched 
in Gen. x. 2-4 from the geographical standpoint of the 
Levitical narrator, that is, according to the most recent 
criticism, of the 6th century b.c. The seven sons of 
Japheth are the nations lying north of the Semitic group 
or westward across the Mediterranean. The details are in 
part obscur& Madai certainly means the Medians and 
Javan the lonians, but in our passage the latter name is 
used in an extended sense, not so much for the Greeks 
proper — a common Eastern usage of the word — as for the 
inhabitants of the trading ports and coast-lands of the 
Mediterranean known to Phoenician commerce. Thus 
Javan includes Elishah (probably Carthage), Tarshish 
(Tartessus in Spain), Kittim (Cyprus), and Dodanim, for 
which we must rather read Kodanim (Rhodes), with the 
L XX. in onr passage and the Hebrew of 1 Chron. i. 7. 
Tubal and Meshech appear inEzek. xxviL 13 as associated 
with Javan in exporting slaves and bronze to Tyre, and the 
same nations along with Gomer occur in Ezek. xxxviiL in 
the great army of Magog which issues from the “ extreme 
north” (A. Y. “north quarters,” vv. 6, 15), Magog in 
fact means the Scythians, and whatever doubt there may 
be as to the identification of the associated names (Gomer, 
Cimmerians or Cappadocians, with the subdivisions 
Ascanians, Faphlagonians, and perhaps Teuthranians ; 
Tubal, Tibareni ; Meshech, Moschi), the whole group 
appears to be connected with the shores of the Black Sea 
or to be known from Phoenician voyages in that direction. 
The seventh son Tiras is quite unidentified ; Thracians and 
Tyrsenians are mere guesses. The wide range of the 
Japhetic lands sufiSciently explains the blessing in Gen. ix. 
27, “May God enlarge JaphetL” In the succeeding 
clause, “and let him dwell. in the tents of Shem” it is 
disputed whether the subject is God or Japheth. In the 
latter case the allusion must be to friendly intercommuni- 
cation and common settlements on equal terms, in contrast 
to the position of the subjugated Hamites (Canaan) under 
the lordship of'' the victorious Semites (Israel). The 
precise point of view from which the northern nations, and 
particulmly those over the sea (Gen. x. 5), came to be 
grouped as sons of Japheth is the more obscure because 
the etymology of the name is qnite uncertain. The 
resemblance in sound to the Greek lapetos has been often 
noticed, but leads to nothing. 

Compare, in addition to Bochart’s Phaleg ct Canaan and tlie 
Mnunentaries on Genesis, Knobel, Volkertafcl, Giessen, 1850 ; 
Kiepert in JTonaisbcr. der Bcrl. Ac. d. TFiss., February 1859 ; 
^garde, Abhandliingcn, Leipsic, 1866 ; Stade, Javan, Giessen, 
1880 ; Delitzscb, Wo lag das Paradics, p. 245 sg., 1881. 

JARCHI. See TIasttt. 

JARNAO, chief totvn of a canton in the arrondissement 
of Cognac, in the department of Charente, France, is situated 
on the right bank of the river Charente, about 8 miles east 
of Cognac, and 18 miles west of Angoulime. The town is 
well built ; and a handsome avenue, planted with poplar 
trees, leads to the striking suspension bridge. The church 
contains an interesting ogival crypt. Brandy, Viine, and 
wine-casks are made in the town. At the battle of Jarnac, 
fonght in 1569 between 26,000 Catholics under the Due 
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d’Anjou and 15,000 Protestants under Coligny and Condd, 
the last was treacherously shot after surrendering. A 
pyramid marks the spot where he fell. In the vici^ty of 
the town are some Roman remains. Jarnac gave name to 
an old French family, of which the best known member is 
Gui Chabot, baron de Jarnac (d. cir. 1575), who gave rise 
to the proverbial phrase coup de Jarnac by a sudden thrust 
during a duel The population in 1876 was 4390. 

JAROMIERZ, a town in the department of Xoniginhof, 
Bohemia, situated at the junction of the Aupa and Elbe. 
It possesses a district court, a suspension-bridge, a pretty 
church, and a hospital, and mamfiiactures beet-root sugar. 
On June 29, 1866, a skirmish between the Austrians and 
Prussians took place in the neighbourhood. The popula- 
tion in 1869 was 5442. 

JARRAH WOOD is the product of a large tree {Uit- 
calyptus marginata) found in western AustraHa, where it 
is said to be very abundant. The trees grow straight in 
the stem to a great size, and yield squared timber up to 40 
feet in length and 24 inches in diameter. The wood is 
very hard, heavy (sp. gr. 1010), and close-grained, with a 
mahogany-red colour, and sometimes sufficient “6gure” 
to render it suitable for cabinetmakers’ use. The timber 
possesses several useful characteristics ; and great expecta- 
tions have been formed as to its value for shipbuilding and 
general constructive purposes. These expectations have 
not, however, been realized, and the exclusive possession of 
the tree has not proved that source of wealth to western 
Australia which was at one time expected. Its greatest 
merit for shipbuilding and marine purposes is due to the 
fact that it resists, better than any other timber, the attacks 
of the Teredo navalis and other marine borers, an4 on land 
it is equally exempt, in tropical countries, from the ravages of 
white ants. When felled with the sap at its lowest point 
and well seasoned, the wood stands exposure in the air, 
earth, or sea remarkably well, on which account it is in 
request for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, and piles in 
the British, colonies and India. The wood, however, 
frequently shows longitudinal blisters, or lacunae, fiUed 
with resin, the same as may be observed in spruce fir 
timber ; and it is deficient in fibre, breaking with a short 
fracture under comparatively moderate pressure. It has 
been classed at Lloyd’s for shipbuilding purposes in line 
three, table A, of the registry rules. 

JARROW-ON-TYNE, a town and municipal burgh of 
Durham, is situated on the south bank of the Tyne, 3 
miles south-west by west of South Shields, and 7 miles 
south-east of Newcastle, with which it is connected by rail. 
The parish church of St Paul, rebuilt in 1783 and again in 
1866, still retains some fragments of the original Saxon 
edifice founded about 685. Close by are the scattered 
ruins of the monastery begun by the pious Biscop in 681, 
and consecrated with the church by Ceolfrid in 685. 
Within the walls of this monastery the Venerable Bede 
spent his life from childhood ; and his body was at first 
buried within the church, whither, until it was removed 
under Edward the Confessor to Durham, it attracted many 
pilgrims. The other chief buildings are the various chapels, 
th^ mechanics’ institute, and the hospital Jarrow Slake 
is a river bay, 1 Inile long by 4 mile broad, in which it is 
said the fieet of King Egfrid found a station. On its banks 
are the new Tyne docks, formed at a great expense by the 
North-Eastern Railway Company. These with the quays 
nnH adjacencies cover about 300 acres, of which 50 are 
water surface with a tidal basin of 10 acres. The erection 
of the docks gave a great impetus to the trade of Jarrow. 
In 1877, 4,000,000 tons of coal were shipped thence. 
Iron shipbuilding (one yard employing 5000 hands), iron- 
founding, and the manufacture of paper and chemicals are 
the chief sources of wealth, in addition to coal-mining. In 
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1875 Jartowwas Mmatituted a mraiioipal Iwroogli, “O 
eatant o! 851 acres. The popalatfon m 1881 was 26,29& 
Previous to 1875 Jartow had becu a local board district ; 
fills had a population in 1871 of 18,115. 

JASHAR, Book of. See Hebeew Language and 

Literatuee, vol si. p. 598. -d ^ i 

JASHPUR,a tributary state of Chutid mgpur, Bengal, 
between 22° 17' 5" and 23° 15' 30" 17. lat., and between 
83° 32' 50" and 84° 26' 15" E. long., with an area of 1947 
square miles, is bounded on the N. and W. by the tribn- 
tary state of SargdjA, on the S. by G4ngpur and Uddipur, 
and on the E, by Lohdrdagd district. The state of J ashpur 
consists in almost equal proportions of highland and low- 
land areas. On its eastern side the tableland of the 
Uparghdt (2200 feet above the sea) forms an integral part 
of the plateau of Chutid I7dgpur} towards the west it 
springs abruptly from the Hetghdt, with a wall buttressed 
at places by projecting masses of rock. The lowlands of 
Hetghdt and of Jashpur proper lie to the south in successive 
steppes, broken by low Mils. The plateau of Khurid 
(3000-3700 feet) occupies the north-west corner of the 
state. The principal peaks in Jashpur are Rdnijuld (3527 
feet), Kohiar (3393 feet), Bharamurio (3390 feet). The 
chief river is the Ib, which flows through the state from 
north to south ; but numerous rapids render it unnavigable. 
The small rivers to the north are feeders of the Kanhar. 
Iron and gold are found ; sdl, sisd, ebony, and other 
valuable timber trees abound. Lac, icsar'^ilk, and bees- 
wax, with cereals, oil-seeds, fibres, and cotton are produced. 
Jashpur, with the rest of the Sargiijd group of states, was 
ceded to the British by the provisional engagement con- 
cluded with Madhujl Bhonsld (Apd Sdhib) in 1818. 
Although noticed as a separate state, it was at first treated 
as a fief of Saigdjd. It is, however, dealt with as a distinct 
territory. 

The chief of Jashpni's annual income is £2000 ; the tribute to 
Goremmont is £77, 10s, Tho total population in 1872 was 66,926, 
comprising 34,648 males and 32,278 females, — ^the Draridian 
aborigines numbering 40,935 ; Kohrian aborigines, 14,070 ; semi- 
Hinduized aborigines, 6374 ; Hindus, 5124 ; Mahometans, 423. 
The residence of the raja is at Jagdispur or Jashpnmagar. 

JASMIN, Jacqtos (1798-1864), a noted Gascon poet, 
was born at Agen, March 6, 1798. His childhood was 
spout in tho midst of privations and all the straits of 
poverty, and he boasted in after life that he had succeeded 
in breaking up the traditional chair in which the Jasmins 
had hitherto been carried to the workhouse in sickness and 
old ngo.^ His father, who was a tailor, had a certain facility 
for making doggrel verses, which he sang or recited at fairs 
and such like popular gatherings; and the younger Jasmin, 
who^ used generally to accompany him, u’as thus early 
familiarized with the double part which he afterwards so 
successiully filled himself. When sixteen years of age he 
found employment at a hairdresser’s shop, and subse- 
quently started a similar "business of his own on the 
Gravier at Agon. It is opposite this scene of his ripen- 
lEg £cmus and daily work that a statue has been erected 
public subscription. In 1835 he 
published lus first volume of Papillotos (“Curl Papers”), 
poems in French (a language he used with a 
L . s nse of rcstmint), and in the familiar Agen patois 

working classes— in which he 
was to acluDvc all his literary triumphs. Many of the 
picccYn tbs volume had already been printed and sub- 

The dialect which Jasmin spoke, 
hough sti 1 harmonious .and full of picturesque idioms 
was now almost exclusively used by illiterate uersons nnd 
was greatly modified by a daily contact with French. It 
u as, however, Lis native speech— the one in which he 
tound fpontaucous and adequate expression, and he lost 
no opportunity of making himself complete master of it 


by intercourse with the rural population in outlying dis- 
tricts where it was spoken with less admixture. He reha- 
bilitated, disencumbered, and in a measure reconstructed 
his literary medium, and then, fully realizing that his 
poems needed other exposition than the mere printed text, 
he began those numerous public recitations which so largely 
added to his reputation. His real' poetic gift, and his 
flexible voice and action, fitted him admirably for this 
double rfile of troubadour and jongleur. In 1835 he 
recited his “Blind Girl of Castel-Cnilld ” at Bordeaux, in 
1836 at Toulouse ; and he met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion in both those important cities. Most of his public 
recitations were given for benevolent purposes, — 1,600,000 
francs, the proceeds of his poetical rounds, being contri- 
buted by him to the restoration of the chur^ of Vergfc and 
other good works. Four successive volumes of PapiUoios 
were published during his lifetime, and contained amongst 
others the following remarkable poems, quoted in order : 
“ The Charivari,” “ My Recollections ” (supplemented after 
an interval of many years), “The Blind Girl,” “Erangou- 
netto,” “ Martha the Simple,” and “ The Twin Brothers.” 
With the exception of the “Charivari,” these are all 
touching pictures of humble life, — ^in most cases real 
episodes, — carefully elaborated by the poet till the graphic 
descriptions, fall of light and colour, and the admirably 
varied and melodious verse, seem too spontaneous and 
easy to have cost an efibrt. Jasmin was not a prolific 
writer, and, in spite of his Mpetnous nature, would work 
a long time at one poem, striving to realize every feeling 
he wished to describe, and give it its most lucid and 
natural expression. A verse from his spirited poem, 
“ The Third of May,” written in honour of Henry IV., and 
published in the first volume of PapiUoioSy is engraved 
on the base of the statue erected to that king at Ndrac. 
In 1862 Jasmin’s works were crowned by the Acad4mie 
Frangaise, and a pension was awarded him. The medal 
struck on the occasion bore the inscription ‘An poete 
moral et populaire.” His title of “Maistre es Jeux” is a 
distinction only conferred by the academy of Toulouse on 
ilinstriouB writers. Pius IX. sent him the insignia of a 
knight of St Gregory the Great, and he was made chevalier 
of the legion of honour. He spent the latter years of 
his life on a small estate which he had bought near Agen 
and named “Papillotos,” and which he describes in Md 
Bigno (“My Vine”). Though invited to represent his 
native city, he refused to do so, preferring the pleasures 
and leisure of a country life, and wisely judging that he 
was no really eligible candidate for electoral honours. He 
died October 4, 1864. His last poem, an answer to Renan, 
was placed between his folded hands in his coflin. 

The linguistic and literary revival in the south of France, 
which received such lustre from the genius of Jasmin, has 
now become a well-organized movement, and has extended 
from Gascony to Languedoc, and to Provence, where it is 
most marked. 

JASMINE, or Jessaaone, botanically<7amzn?m, a genus 
of shrubs or climbers constituting the principal part of the 
natural order Jasminaceae^ and comprising about sixty 
species, of which forty or more occur in the gardens of 
Britain. The plants of the genus are mostly natives of the 
warmer regions of the Old World, but there are one or two 
South American species. The leaves are pinnate or temate, 
or sometimes apparently simple, consisting of one leaflet, 
articulated to the petiole. The flowers, usually white or 
yellow, are arranged in terminal or axillary panicles, and 
have a tubular 5- or 8-cleft calyx, and a cylindrical corolla- 
tube, with a spreading limb, two included stamens, and a 
two-celled ovary. 

The name is derived from the Persian ydsmin. Linnams 
obtained a fancied etymology from la, violets, and ocrii-'fit 
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umelli hnt the odour of its floirers bears no resemblance to 
ibzt of the violet ; it is in fact so peculiar as to be incom- 
parable, and is probably the only floral perfume whicb 
cannot be imitated by art The common white jasmine, 
Jasmtnum officinal^, one of the best known and most 
highly esteemed of British hardy ligneous climbers, is 
card Co be a native of India, and to have been introduced 
aboat the middle of the ICth century. In the centre and 
south of Europe it is thoroughly acclimatized. Although 
it grows to the height of 12 and sometimes 20 feel^ its stem 
feeble and requires support; its leaves arc opposite, 
pinnated, and dark green, the leaflets arc in three pairs, 
with an odd one, and arc pointed, the terminal one huger 
and xrith a tapering point. The fragrant white flowers 
bloom from June to October ; and, as they are found chiefly 
on the young shoots, the plant should only bo pruned in 
the autumn. Varieties with golden and silver-edged leaves 
and one with double flowers are known. 
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much larger, and reddish nndemeath. By grafting it oa 
twoyear-old plants of J. officinale^ an erect bush about 3 
feet high is obtained, reqairing no supports. In this way 

ff Ttr vrarr* /"Xi A 


rio. half u»t the ; flower, natui^ sue. 

The Zarabafc or Arablin jasmin^ Jaiuimum ffamwe, is 
an evergreen n-Wte-floirercd cUmber, 6 or 8 feet intro- 
duced into Britain in the latter part of the lift centaiy- 
Two varieties introduced Eomewhat later are 
S-leaved and double-flowered, and these, as well as 
normal flowers, bloom thronghont the greater ^rt of t^ 
vear. On account of their exquisite fragrance the flowere 
are highly esteemed in the East, and are frequently rafemd 
to by the Persian and Arabian poets. An oil obtained by 
boiling the leav« is used to anoint the head for complainte 
f»f the eve and an oil obtained from the roots is used 
^ » arSt tosacraBoa ct 
of one of the double varieties, known as llo^e, are 
Wrirad t» Tialma. .aad «ad •> ‘"'“K 

Hindu religious ceremonies. In China the flowers of th 
S nnaS the name of « jro-le-hwa,«_are scen^ 

iZ tes The Spanish, or Catalonian jasimney J. ffrandy 
\a ^ (f\(T 9^ which crows wild on the island of Tobago, is 

/foram (%. 2), wl^ch ^ . 



IV tutv ^uu , wuxe xuiv itui beating the second 
year after grafting; the blossomy which are veiy large 
and intensely fragrant, are produced from July till the 
end of October, but those of August and September are 
the most odoriferous. An acre of laud is said to yield 
about oOO S} of blossoms during the season, value £25 to 
£35, The aroma is extracted by the process known as 
“enflenrage^” /.a, absorption by a fatty body, such as 
purified land or olive oU. Square glass trays framed with 
wood about 3 inches deep are q>read over with grease about 
half an inch thick, in which ridges are made to facilitate 
absorption, and sprinkled with freshly gathered flowers, 
which are renewed every morning during the whole time 
the plant remains in blossom; the trays are piled npin 
stacks to prevent the evaporation of the aroma ; and finally 
the pomade is scraped off the glass, melted at as Iowa 
temperature as possibly and strained. VTheti oil is em- 
ployed as the absorbent, coarse cotton cloths previously 
saturated with the finest olive oil are laid on wire-ganze 
frames, and repeatedly covered in the same manner ^th 
fresh flowers ; they are then squeezed under a_ press, yield- 
ing' what is termed ** bufle antiQUe au jasmin.^* 3 Bj of 
flowers ivill perfume 1 Ib of grease, — ^this is exhausted by 
maceration in 1 pint of rectified q)irit to form the ‘‘extract.* 
An essential oil is distilled from jasmine in Tunis and 
Algeria, but its high price prevents its being used to 
any extent. The East Indian oD of jasmine is a com- 
pound largely contaminated with sandalwood^oiL^ The dis- 
tincrufrhing characters of J. odoradssimum consist princi- 
palTy in the alternate^ obtuse, ternate, and pinnate leaves, 
the 3-flowered terminal peduncles, and the 5-deft yeil^ 
corolla with obtnse segments. The^ flowers ha\^ the 
advantage of retaining when dry their natural perfume, 
which is stjggestive of a mixture of jasmine, jonqume, and 
orange-blossom. In China the J.pantcuhtum is cultivated 
os an erect shrub, known as Sieu-Ainy'^ita; it 2 s valued 
for its flowers, which ate used with those ^ 

the proportion of 10 Ib of the former to 30 lb of the latter, 
for scenting tea-40 Ib of the mixture bemg required for 
100 Ib of tea. The "narrow leaved jasimne, 
folium, is a beautiful evergreen climber feet high, 

iound in the Coromandel forests, and introduced mto 
SSn dniiSg the present century. ^ Its leaves are o^[ a 
bright shining green ; its large tenninal flowers are rrhite 
iith a faint tto^of red, fragrant, 

ont the Tear. The bitter root, ground small and ^ed 
vrith lime-juice and root of Acorns Calamus, m considere 
i? India i good remedy for ringworm 
Cochin Cihirm a decoction of the leaves 
lunosum is taken asa blood-pnrifier ; and the bitter leaves 
^ fcalled in Abyssinia “Hahhez^zelim”) 

mis^^vrith Konsso is considered a powerM ^thetonti^ 
esnecially for tape-worm; the leavw and hranchp a 
^Siotome fennented liquors to increase 
«„o. minlifcv In Sierra I^ne a poultice made with the 
SSH toc^iJoSm is aPPHedto 2dSa 

of J. dfrswtm boiled in oil are apphed “ 
ia cases of ophthalmia, and its root is ^ 

the wood ot the ja^me K ® . TtAs. S,nip of 



flowers and sugar, “ oerfmne is absorbed by the 
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The plant known in America as the “ Carolina jasmine ” 
(fiw. 2) is not a trne jasmine (see Gelsemium). Other 
hardy species commonly cultivated in gardens are the lew or 
Italian yellow-flowered jasmine, J. humile^ an erect shrub 
3 or 4 feet high, with angular branches, alternate and 



Fig. 2 . — Qdsemiumf half natural size ; flower, nat. size, 
mostly ternate leaves, blossoming from June to September; 
the common yello>vjasmine,f7’. friiticaiis^ a hardy deciduous 
shrub, 10 to 12 feet high, with weak, slender stems requir- 
ing support, and bearing yellow, odourless flowers from 
siiring to autumn ; and t/. which flowers before 

the leaves appear. (j. oh. s.) 

JASON, grandson of the god Poseidon or of the king 
Cretheus, is by this descent as by his name (*Iacro)v,''Ia(ros, 
’Ia(rto)v, etc., can hardly be separated from 'Ids^^Iaort, ’Idorcs 
(fee., see Curt., Gr. Gesch.^ i., note 34) connected with the 
seafaring lonians and their Poseidon religion. He was 
the^ leader of the Argonautic expedition, for the details of 
which see Argonauts. After he returned from it he lived 
at Corinth with his wife Medea for many years. At last 
he put away Medea, in order to many Glance, daughter of 
the Corinthian king Creon. The revenge which Medea 
took on Jason’s new wife and on her own children by him, 
is the subject of Euripides’s greatest play. The story 
of Jason is one of the most famous in Greek mythology, 
and has run through a long course of development. Strip- 
l)iug off tho^ later embellishments of poetic fancy, we And 
llmt the main outlines were not completed till the voyages 
of the Eubcean mariners to the Hellespont and the Euxine 
detenmned the order of the incidents of the outward voyage, 
^encatli tins outward form we find that the scones of Jason’s 
1 0 arc the places where Ionian mariners exerted most 
S?.? Thessaly and Boootia, the ^gean 

Adriatic shores; moreover, the 
I 1 most of the Argo’s crew, are closely 

an ”ncco^ninnt/^ lonians. ^ The myth therefore was 

tilt; e religion carried udth them by 

tliL'C^ manners, and preserves to us the memoir of a 

Snte nlacer^”\r mg between these^widely 

rlA-uninh^l tho -V ^®Send still further, 

-t.iimnuij, the religious centre round which this his- 

oncal frnmtwotk M, b<,o„ ccmlmcM ; to to S M 
to be one of the commonest naturalistic myths. The sun 
ho mm with the golden fleece, flies through the air to the 
setting and of rising sun ; there he is 
facrific^u on Ihc sliore in the fire of sunset: his sldn is 
hung upon the tree otififi fiichtlv he.iven, and guarded by 


the envious power, the dragon, till it is captured by the 
solar hero, by whom the darkness is dispelled and the 
dragon slain. 

JASPER, an opaque close-grained variety of quartz, 
variously tinted, but usually either red or brown,- — the 
colour being due in the former case to the presence of 
peroxide of iron, and in the latter to the same oxide in a 
hydrated condition. Frequently the colour is not uniform, 
and if the tints be disposed in stripes or bands the mineral 
is termed riband jaspei'. A brown jasper occurring in 
nodules, and exhibiting variations of tint arranged in zones, 
is termed, from its locality, Egyptian jaspei'. Although the 
term jasper is now restricted to such varieties of quartz 
as present opacity, it is certain from the descriptions of 
classical writers that their Jaspis or lourrris was a stone of 
considerable translucency. The original jasper appears to 
have been green, inasmuch as it is often compared with the 
emerald and other green objects. Probably the jasper of 
the ancients included stones which we should now class as 
chalcedony and agate, while our jasper was then known as 
the achates. The emerald-like jasper appears to have been 
a green chalcedony, like the plasma and chrysoprase of 
modern mineralogists. 

See Kev. C. W. King's NaUiral History of Precious Stones, 1866. 

JASSY, Jasii, or Jaschi, formerly the capital of the 
principality of Moldavia, and now the chief town of a 
district in Roumania, is situated in the valley of the 
Bachlui (a tributary of the Pruth), in 47° 10' N. lat. and 
27° 30' E. long., about 200 miles to the north of Bucharest. 
The surrounding country consists of hill and dale, and the 
town with its widely scattered houses intermingled with 
trees occupies two eminences, of which the one has a rapid 
and the other a very gradual ascent. The exterior aspect 
of the place is decidedly attractive and imposing ; but the 
character and condition of the interior is disappointing. A 
large number of the houses are built of wood, the streets 
are irregular and dirty, and there is no satisfactory drainage. 
Since 1873, how'ever, the principal streets have been paved 
with asphalte, «fec., by W. O. Callender of London, at a 
cost to the town of ^200,000. Jassy is the residence of a 
prefect, and the see of the archbishop of Moldavia ; and it 
has a court of the first instance, a court of appeal, a number 
of synagogues, and about forty-seven Greek churches, 
including the cathedral and the church of the monastery 
of St Spiridion, a museum with a public library, a fine 
hall, and a theatre. Besides the university (which has three 
faculties — law, letters, and philosophy — and in 1876 num- 
bered 22 professors and 146 pupils), there are two gymnasia 
in the town, one academy, several national schools (both 
girls’ and boys’), and upwards of twenty private schools. 
The foundation of Si Spiridion (due to the liberality of 
Gregorius Ghika in 1727, and available for the sick of 
all countries and creeds) has an income of nearly £60,000 
per annum, and maintains hospitals in several towns of 
Moldavia. The main hospital in Jassy is a large building, 
and possesses a maternity institution, a midwifery school, 
and other auxiliaries. A society of physicians and 
naturalists has existed in Jassy since the early part 
of the century, and a number of periodicals are pub- 
lished in the town. In the vicinity are Belvedere Castle 
(the residence formerly of Stourza Citacnie), the mineral 
springs and convent of Galata, the water-cure establish- 
ment of Rapide, and the great ecclesiastical college of 
Socola. The industrial activity of Jassy is but slight, — 
a tobacco factory, a flour-mill, a brewery, and two or three 
small manufactories of aerated water making the total sum 
in 1878. The trade of the town is mainly in the hands 
of the Jews, who form a large and increasing proportion of 
its 90,000 inhabitants. By a branch line to Pascani, Jassy 
communicates with the Austrian railway system, and by a 
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line to TJngliam witli tliat of Russia. The tovsn is governed 
by a mayor and counciL Its income is to a considerable 
extent derived from a tax on the \rines. 

The i^ripHon hy vrhich the existence of a Joi^iorum mnnicininm 
in the time of the Koman empire is sought to be proved lies open 
to grave suspicion ; but the town is mentioned as earlv as the 14tb 
centu^, and probably does derive its name from the Jassians, or 
lazygians, who accompanied the Cumanian invaders. About 1564 
it was made the capital o! Moldavia, instead of Snezava, hr Alex- 
ander I-apasacnu. It was reduced to ashes by Saltan Soliinan in 
153S, ana by Sobiesid in ICSO. By the peace of Jassy the second 
Busso-Torkisli war was brought to a dose in 179Z A Greek 
insurrection under Ypsilanti fn 3821 led to the storming of the 
town by tbe Turks in 1822. In 1844 there was a severe confla^- 
txon. Tor tbe loss caus:jd to the town in 1861 by the removal of the 
scat of government to Bucharest the constituent assembly voted 
£145,180, to be paid in ten annual insta^ents, but no payment 
hns been made. 

JASZ— BEE^XY, n corporate town of Hungary, and 
formerly capital of tbe Jdszsdg (Jaaygia) district’ (since 
1876 incorporated with tbe Cis-Tisian county of Jisz- 
Xagy-Knn-Szolnot), is pleasantly situated on both banks 
of the Zagyra, crossed there by a stone bridge, and on tbe 
Hatvan-Szolnok line of railway, 39 miles east of Budapest, 
47" 29' N. Jat, 19® 57' E. long. It is tbe seat of a royal 
court of law and a circuife court, and has several churches 
one of which is large and handsome, a Franciscan monas- 
tery, a Roman Catholic gymnasimn, a high school, a guard 
house, and an elegant town-hall, in which are preserved 
archives of considerable importance. Li the centre of the 
town the channels of the Zagyva form two islands, which 
ate planted with trees and kid out as promenades. On 
one of these stands a marble bust erected (1797) in 
honour of tbe Palatine Archduke Joseph. Not far from 
the same place are the ruins of a fortress, where it is 
popularly believed that Attilo, king of the Hans, was 
buried (453). The inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood are much engaged in agricultural pursuits and in 
pasturing horses, cattle, and sheep on the vast communal | 
lands. Fairs are periodically held in the town, and the j 
trade in held produce, fmit, grain, and cattle is generally j 
brisk. The population at the end of 1880 amounted to I 
21,781, chiefly Magyars by nationality; and Roman j 
Catholics by creed. j 

SkTJYA, or Sax Fexjvz i>e JItiva, according to the . 
old orthography Xativa, a city of Spain in the province * 
of Yaleucia, is picturesquely situated on the margin of a j 
beautiful aud fertile huerta or plain, at the foot of an i 
overhanging eminence, on the right bank of the Albdida, 
a tributary of tbe Jdcar. The principal public building is | 
the collegiate church, begun in 1414 ; it has a fine dome. | 
There are three parish churches besides, and twelve religious j 
houses, also a hospital The manufactures of the place ' 
are unimportant, and its trade purely local The popula- 
tion in 1877 was 14,534. 

Jativa, the Sstabls of PJiny and MnrHal, was celebrated in the 
time of tbe Romans for its linen manufactures. It was then known 
also as Valeria Augusta. It is believed to have been of Phoenician 
origin. Daring the time of the Moors, who knew howto utilize its 
fine situation and fertile neighbourhood, it enj<o*ed great prosperity- i 
It was taken in 1224 ty Jaime I- of Valencia ; and in 1347 it j 
received the rank of a city. In the succession war it sustained a | 
long siege with great firmness and bravery, ani when taken at last, ; 
recOTed from its captors the name of San Felipe. Jdtiva was the , 
birthplace of the painter BJibeta (1588), and to it also the historical | 
family of tbe Boreas or Botjas originally belonged. I 

JATS, an Indiau people estimated to form two-fifths of j 
the entire population of the Punjab and half that of the 
Edjput states. Tiey are also widely spread through Sind, 
Baluchistan, and the North-Western Provinces. Their 
traditions indicate an immigration from Ghazni or 
Kandahar, but writers of authority have identified them » 
with the ancient Getae,^ and there is strong reason to . 
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j believe them a degraded tribe of R&jpnLs whose Scythic 
ongm h^ also beea maintained. Dr Tniinpp,^ hoover, 



J or Jdt vernacular, retained by them with sinanlar 

! ^ ^ variety of Sindhi, and a pure Sanskrit tonme. 

I exhibjtmg annsaafly early grammatical forms. Hindu 
} iegenos point to a prehistoric occupation of the Indus 
I valley by this people, and at the time of thd Mahometaa 
conqu^t of Sind (712 a.d.) they, with a cognate tribe 
called Meds, constituted the bulk of the population. They 
, enlisted under the banners of Mohammed Kasim, but at a 
I later date offered a vigorous resistance to the Arab invadez^. 
In 836 they were overthrown by Amtan, who imposed on 
them a tribute of dogs, and used their arms to vanquish 
the Meds. In 1025, however, they had gathered andacity, 
not only to invade Mansnra, and compel tbe abjuration of 
the Mussulman emir, but to attack the victorious army of 
Mahmdd, laden with the spoil of Somndth. Chastisement 
duly ensued; a formidable flotilla, collected at Mdltan, 
shahered in thoxtsands the comparatively defenceless Jat 
boats on the Indus, and annihilated their national preten- 
sions. In recent times the valour of the race showed itself 
m the two sieges of Bhartpur, the seat of a Jfit dynasty, 
in 1805 and 1826, and has long been conspicuous in the 
militaiy qualities of the Sikhs. They are a migratory 
stock. We hear of early Jfifc settlements on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf; there was in the 9th centuiy a Jdt 
quarter in Antioch ; and a colony established in the 
Chaldman marshes defied during twenty-four years the 
power of the caliph^ and was finally vanquished and 
deported to the Cilician frontier in 834. The Jdts are 
now mainly agriculturists and cattle breeders, rearing with 
extraordinary sMQ and care krge flocks of camels, in the 
Mekiau aud the desert tracts of Sind. In their settlements 
on the Ganges aud Jumna, extending as far east as Bareilly, 
they are divided into two great clans, the Dhe and the Hele ; 
whfle in the Punjab there are said to be one htmdred 
different tribes. Their religion varies with locality. East 
of the Bdvi they profess a modified Brahtnauism, discard- 
ing the restrictions of caste; in the Panjab they have 
largely embraced Sikh tenets; while in Sind and Balu- 
chistan they are Mahometans. They are^ in general a 
harmless, industrious people, preserving in songs and 
legends the memory of better times. Under favourable 
conditions, however, old predatory habits revive, and their 
wandering instinct leads them, in the guise of itinerant 
traders, far into Central Asia. Indeed, there is plausible 
though not conclusive evidence that the Gipsies owned them 
as progenitors.^ lii appearance they are not iilfavoured, 
though extremely dark; they have good teeth, and large 
beards, sometimes stained with indigo. Their inferiority 
of social position, however, to some extent betrays itself 
in their aspect, and tends to be perpetuated by their intel- 
lectual apathy. 

JAUBERT, PiEEBE AMEotE EaimEX Peose {ln9- 
18471, French Orientalist, was bom at Aix in Provence, 
June 3, 1779- He was one of the most distinguished 
pupils of the Orientalist Silvestre de Sacy, whose fxmeral 
jyiscouTS he pronounced tn 1838. Janhert acted as intor- 
preter to Napoleon in Egypt in 1798-99, and on ms 
return to Paris held various posts under Government. ^ In 
1802 he accompanied Sebastiani on his Eastern mission ; 
and in 1804 he was with General Bmne at Constantinople. 
Next year he was despatched to Persia to arrange an 

‘ Zeiischrifi d Devtsch, GeseUschaft, xv- p. 690, and Die 

kenS Bev&nrfies P A" in d. 

x%. 6ir; nfco -Vo. S03. 

p,i3i. 


* See article Isdia, vol. xiL p. 789. 
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alliance with the shah ; but on the way he was seized and 
imprisoned in a dry cistern for four months by the pasha 
of Bayazid. The pasha’s death freed Jaubert, who success- 
fully accomplished his mission, and rejoined Napoleon at 
Warsaw in 1807. In 1818 he undertook a journey with 
Government aid to Tibet, whence he succeeded in introduc- 
ing into France 400 Cashmere goats. The rest of his life 
J^bert spent in study, in writing, and in teaching. He 
became professor of Persian in the College de France, and 
in 1830 was elected member of the Acad4mie des Inscrip- 
tions. In 1841 his erudite services were still further 
rewarded by admission to the peerage of France, and by 
the rank of counsellor of state. He died at Paris, January 
27, 1847. 

Besides articles in the Journal Asiaiique, we have from Janbert 
Voyage cn Arm£nic ct cn Perse, fait dans les anrUes 1805-6, 1821 
(the edition of 1860 has a notice of Jaubert, by M- Sedillop ; 
iUmnis de la Grammairc Turque, 1823 ; Giographie d'Edrisi, 
1824 ; Vie de Djenghiz Khan, 1841 ; and Jlelation de V artibaS’^ 
sndc de Mohammed Seid JVakid Effcndi {Texts Turqud), 1843. 
He also revised ileyendorffs Voyage SOrmbmrg & Bovkhara, 
1826 ; and abridged Venture’s “Grammaire et Dictionnaire de la 
langue Bcrbirc,” 1824 (in Bceucil de Voyages de la SociitS de Gio^ 
graphic, tome viL). See notices in the Journal Asiatigue, January 
1847, and the Journal des Dihats, January 80, 1847. 

JAUER, chief town of a circle in the government dis- 
trict of Liegnitz, in the province of Silesia, Prussia, is 
situated on the TVuthende ifeissa St Martin^a church, 
recently renovated, dates from 1267-90, and the evangel- 
ical chnrcli from 1655. The castle has been a penitentiary 
since 1746 ; and in the town there is a Protestant gymna- 
sium and a hospital Jauer manufactures leather, buck- 
skin, carpets, cigars, carriages, and gloves, and is specially 
famous for its sausages. Its weekly grain and cattle 
market was instituted in 1404. The population in 1875 
was 10,404- 


Jaucr formerly the capital of a principality embracing 1200 
square miles of tbe principwi^ of Schweidnit;^ now occupied by 
the circles of Jauer, Bunzlau, Lowenberg, Hirschberg, and Schonau. 
It was separated from Schweidnitz in 1314, but lapsed to the 
Bohemian crown in 1392, Jauer was formerly the prosperous seat 
of the Silesian linen trade, hut the troubles of the Thirty Years’ 
V ar, in the course of which it was burned down three times, per- 
jnanently injured it. 

JAUHAEY. Ahu Ifasr Tsma'il ibu Hammdd el-Jauhary 
of Fdrdb, a district beyond the Jaxartes, on the borders of 
Turkestan, is one of the fathers of Arabic lexicography. 
After the fashion of the older Arabic philologers be com- 
pleted his studies by a residence among tbe tribes of tbe 
Ambian desert, and finally established himself at Naiscipfir, 
where he died by a fall from tbe roof of his house, leav- 
ing the revision of his great lexicon, the Sthdh jTl-LugJia, 
incomplete. According to some accounts he committed 
suicide in a fit of insanity. Hajji Khalifa (iv. 91) places 
bis death 303 a.h. (1002-3 a.d.) ; others give 398 or 400. 

1*5 has been repeatedly printed in the East, as at Bulak 
Scheidius Of the edition projected by Ev. 

Cat p 48' ^peared in 1776. See Hamaker, Spec. 
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•^AUIiKA. See Jalxa. 

from jaune^ yellow), oi 
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prevbosly csTting“tLan^a7a dTsc^e^r 
The manner in which jaundice is produced is still t 


matter of debate among physicians, but it is generally 
admitted that there are two ckisses of causes, either of. 
which may bring about this condition. In the first place 
any obstruction to the passage of bile from the liver into the 
intestinal canal is sooner or later followed by the appear- 
ance of jaundice, which in such circumstances is due to the 
excessive absorption of bile into the blood. To this variety 
the term obstructive jaundice is applied. But secondly, a 
form of jaundice may be produced by causes not embracing 
obstruction, but including a variety of morbid conditions 
affecting either tbe secreting structure of the liver or the 
state of the blood, and to this the term non-obstructive 
jaundice is applied. 

Obstructive jaundice maybe due to the following causes*. 
— (1) simple catarrh of the hepatic and common bile duct 
(see Digestive Oegans), whereby the calibre of these 
channels is narrowed (this is frequently the result of cold 
or of temporary gastric disturbance, but it may become a 
chronic condition) ; (2) impaction of gall stones or plugs of 
hardened muens in the ducts; (3) general congestion of 
the liver, either alone or in connexion with pre-existing 
disease in the heart or lungs ; and (4) pressure of morbid 
growths either external to the liver or in its substance. 

Obstruction from these causes may be partial or com- 
plete, and the degree of jaundice will vary accordingly, but 
it is to be noted that extensive organic disease of the liver 
may exist without the evidence of obstructive jaundice. 

*1116 effect upon the liver of impediments to the outflow 
of bile such as those above indicated is in the first place 
an increase in its size, the whole biliary passages and the 
liver cells being distended with retained bile. This enlarge- 
ment, however, speedily subsides when the obstruction is 
removed, but should it persist the liver ultimately shrinks 
and undergoes atrophy in its whole textura The bile 
thus retained is absorbed into the system, and shows 
itself by tbe yellow staining seen to a peater or less 
extent in all tbe tissues and many of the fluids of the body. 
The kidneys, which in such circumstances act in. some 
measure vicariously to the liver and excrete a portion of the 
retained bile, are apt to become affected in their structure 
by the long continuance of jaundica 

The symptoms of obstructive jaundice necessarily vary 
according to tbe nature of the exciting cause, but there 
generally exists evidence of some morbid condition before 
the yellow coloration appears. Thus, if the obstruction 
be due to an impacted gall stone in the common or hepatic 
duct, there will probably be tbe symptoms of intense 
suffering characteriziDg “ hepatic colic ” (see Colic), after 
which the jaundice appears. In the cases most frequently 
seen — ^those, namely, arising from simple catarrh of the bile 
ducts due to gastro-duodenal irritation spreading on to the 
liver through the common duct — the first sign to attract 
attention is the yellow appearance of the white of the eye, 
which is speedily followed by a similar colour on the sfa’n 
over the body generally. The yellow tinge is most distinct 
where the skin is thin, as on the forehead, breast, elbows, 
&C. It may be also well seen in the roof of the mouth, 
but in the lips and gums the colour is not observed till the 
blood is first pressed from them. The tint varies, being in 
the milder cases faint, in tbe more severe a deep saffron 
yellow, while in extreme degrees of obstruction it may be 
of dark brown or greenish hu& The colour can scarcely, if 
at all, be observed in artificial light. 

The urine exhibits well marked and characteristic 
changes in jaundice which exist even before any evidence 
can be detected on the skin or elsewhere. It is always of 
dark brown colour resembling porter, but after staoding in 
the air it acquires a greenish tint. Its froth is greenish- 
yellow, and it stains with this colour any white substance. 
It contains not only the bile colouring matter but also the 
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bile adds. The former is detected by the play of colonrs 
yielded on the addition of nitric add, the latter by the 
purple colour produced by placing a piece of lump sugar 
in the urine tested, and adding thereto a few drops of 
strong snlphuric add. This test for the bile adds is dwelt 
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which, although there 

is bile pigment in the urine, the bile add^ are absent 


The contents of the bowels also undergo changes, being 
characterized chiefly by their pale clay colour, which is in 
proportion to the amount of hepatic obstruction, and to 
their consequent want of admixture with bile. For the 
same reason they contain a large amount of unabsorbed 
fatty matter, and have an extremely oSenrive odour. 

Constitutional symptoms always attend jaundice with 
obstruction. The becomes languid, drowsy, and 

irritable, and has generally a slow pulse. The appetite is 
usually but not dways diminished, a bitter taste in the 
mouth is complained of, while flatulent eructations arise 
from the Ftomach. Intolerable itching of the skin is a 
common accompaniment of jaundice, and cutaneous erup- 
tion^ or boik arc occasionally seen. Yellow virion appears 
to ba present in s'>ine very rare cases. Should the jaundice 
depend on advancing organic disease of the liver, such 
cancer, the tinge becomes gradually deeper, and the 
emaqjation and debility more marked towards the fatal ter- 
mination, which in such case* is seldom long pwtponed. 
Apart from this, however, jaundice from obstruction may 
exist for many years, in those instances where the walls 
of the bile ducts are thickened from chronic catarrh, hut 
where they arc only partially occluded. In the common 
cases of cente catarrhal jaundice recovery usnally takes 
place in two or three wcelae 

The treatment of this form of jaundice bears reference tO 
the cause civiug rise to the obstruction. In the ordinary 
cases of simple catarrhal jaundice, or that following the 
passing of gall stones, a light nutritious diet (milk, soups, 
&C., avoiding saccharine and farinaceous substances and 
alcoholic stimulants), along with counter-irritation applied 
over the right side, and after a few days the ^e of lai^ 
lives which tend to promote the flow of bile, will be found 
to bo advantageous. Rhubarb, taraxacum, podophyllnm, 
mercurv, are among the remedies which have long been 
employed for this purpose, but the rewnt researches of 
Professor Rutherford have brought to light certain other 
agents (enonymin, iridin, leptandrin, ia), which exercise 
a powerful influence as cholagogues, and are now coming 
into use. Diaphoretics and diuretics to promote the action 
of the skin and kidneys are useful in jaundice. In tde 
more chronic forms, berides the remedies abo^nam^, 
the waters of Carlsbad are of special efficacy. 
jaundice depends on changes in the substance of 
altering its structure, such as cancerous deposit, all that 
can be accomplished is the palliation of ^ptom^ 
inir the jaundice, which may be mitigated by 
almdy indicated "With the -rievr of supplying bile to the 
alimentaty canal. Dr Harley recommends the hm of insp^ 
gated os-gaU in doses of 5 to 10 grains administered in 
capsules of gelatin. 

9 Jaundice tnJiout olstruction is observed to occur as a 
eymptom in certain fevers, e.y„ yellow fever, a^e, and 
relapsing fever, and in pyaemia (blood poisonmg), also m 
the effect of the action of certain poisonous substances, snen 
as copper, mercury, antimony, phosphoms, &a, and tto 
fenom of snake bites It is occa.nonaUy seen in 
infants. It sometimes snddenly induced as 
of strong mental excitement or emotion. 3Inch 
has always been felt to account for this fonn of janndi^ 
^dSSon; theories have been advanced to explain its 


occuirenca 3Iany of such cases might probably, as 
Virchow observe^ be found on careful investigation to 
depend on some obstruction in the bfljaiy passages ; but 
there can be no doubt that many others admit of no snch 
explanation, and as regards these it is generally held that 
thqr are probably connected with some alteration in the 
colouring matter of the blood, the source, it is believed, of 
the bile pigment Otheis suppose this form of jaundice to 
be due to an excess in the normal reabsotption of bile into 
the blood. The pathology, however, is still unsettled. 
Jaundice of this ^nd is almost always slight, and neither 
I the urine nor the discharges from the bowels exhibit 
I changes in appearance to such a degree as in the obstme- 
‘ tive variety. Grave constitutional symptoms are often 
present, but they are less to be ascribed to the jaundice 
than to the disease with which it is assodated. 

The name rmligpant jaundice is sometimes applied to 
that very fatal form of disease otherwise fenn^ acute 
yellow atrophy of the liver. See Ateopht. (j. o. a.) 

JAGXPUR, a Brirish district in the lieutenant- 
governorship of the Xorth-VTestem Provinces, India, 
lying between 25® 23' 15' and 26® 12' lis. lat., and 
between 82® 10' and 83® T 45" E. long. It forms the 
north-eastern district of the AUahibSd dirision, and is 
bounded on the X. and X.W. by the Ondh districts of 
Faizdbdd, Partabgarh, and Sultdnpur, on the E. and 2s.E. 
by Ghdzfpar and Aramgarh, on the S. by Benares and 
3I£rzdpur, and on the lY by Allabdbdd. 

The district of Jaunpur forms part of the wide Gangetic 
plain, and its surface is accordingly composed of a thick 
alluvial deposit The whole country is closely tille^ and 
no waste lands break the continuons preset of culti^ted 
The northern and central positions are richly 


flelds. **w*fcMw.**. ^ ^ . 

wooded. The district is divided into two unequal pa^ 
by the sinuous channel of the Gumti, a tributary of the 
Ganges, which flows past the city of Jaunpur. Its total 
course wittin the district is about 90 nules, and it is no- 
where fordable. It is crossed by two famous bridges, one 
at Jannpnr and tbe other 2 miles lower dowm Ibe other 
rivers are the Sai, Bama, Pflli, and BasohL Lakes ^ 
numerous in the north and south ; the largest has a length 
of 8 miles. 

Tii*^ cpnsas of 18/2 was taken upon an area of 1556 

fS°S SftK 

“^^^iS-alkSldll^Siyo^onallybeforai TLetarr^ 
nch blactallnnai ae^ Umyr India. The crops yielded 

areth^e barky, cate, end 

are cotton, -rfilds the greatest profit, hut it requires great 

Sd vegSSjlesare also cultivated. 

IS to sudden inundations during the rainy 

and itstade IS 


attended by from 20,000 to 2 j, 000 pH,, There are 145 

an^ohOUiand Gumti and Sai 

miles of metalled and 364 of ^Thpdimate is moist, 

are narigahle for boats of moderat - evenly 

and the temwratnre is most districts of the 

distributed throu^ont lie 1861-70 was 

yorth-TTestem Provinces. Tne average 
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i3 inches ; daring that period the maximum was 51 6 inches, the 
minimum 22 incUes. There are two charitable dispensanes, 

In-nreliistoric times Jaunpur seems to have formed a portiou ot 
the Aiodhya principality, and when it first mahes an appeamnee 
in authentic history it was subject to the rfets of Benares. ith 
the rest of their dominions it fell under the yoke of the ll^alman 
invaders in 1194. From that time the district appesm to have 
been ruled by a prince of the Kanauj dynasty, as a tabutary of 
the Mahometan suzerain. In 13S8 Mahk Sarwar I^waja was sen^ 
bv Muhammad Tuglilak to govern the eariem province. He fi.xed 
his residence at Jaunpur, made himself independent of the Delhi 
court, and assumed the title of Sultan-us-Shark, or eastern emperor. 
For nearly a century the SharH dynasty tu 1(^ at Jaipur, md 
proved formidable rivals to the sovereigns of Delhi. The last of 
the dyn^y was Sultan Hussen, who passed his life m a fierce and 
chequered struggle for supremacy with Bahlol Lodi, then actual 
emiwror at DelhL At length, in 1478, Bahlol succeeded in defeat- 
ing his rival in a series of decisive engagements. He took the city 
of Jannpur, but permitted the conquered Hussen to reside there, 
and to complete the building of his great mosque, the Jamd Masjid, 
which now forms the chief omameut of the town- Many oriier 
architectural works in the district stiU bear witness to its greatness 
under its independent Slusalman rulers. Under the Lodi dynasty 
the history of Jaunpur contains nothing more than the stereotyped 
narrative of provincial intrigue, constant revolt, and bloody repres- 
sion. “When the last of that line was killed, a local kingdom was 
once more established for a short time in the district, but after the 
fall of Agra and Delhi Jaunpur was recovered, and the district thence- 
forward formed a portion of the Mughal empire. Hothing worthy 
of note occurred in connexion with this distnet until 1722, when it 
was transferred, with Benares, Ghazipnr, and Chnnar, to the nawdb 
warir of Oudh, who appointed a commander to the districts with 
the title of raja of Benares. The first connexion of the British with 
the ^strict arose in 1765, when it passed for a short time into their 
hands Mter the battle of Baxar. In 1775 it was finally made over 


to them by the treaty of Lucknow. F rom that time nothing occurred 
which calls for notice till the date of the mutiny. On the 5th June 
1857, when the news of the Benares revolt reached Jaunpur, the 
Sikhs mutinied. The district continued in a state of complete 
anarchy till the arrival of the Gurkha force from Azamgarli in Se])- 
tembet' In November the surrounding country was lost again, and 
it was not till May 1858 that the last smouldering embets of dis- 
afiection were stifled by the repulse of the insuigcnt leader at the 
hands of the people themselves. 

Jaitnpue, a municipal town and the administrative 
headquarters of the above district, situated in 25® 41' 31" 
N. lat. and 82° 43' 38" E. long., on the northern bank of 
the river Gumti. J aunpur is a very ancient city, the former 
capital of a considerable Mahometan kingdom, which once 
extended from Buddun and Etdwah to Behar. It abounds 
in splendid architectural monuments, most of w’hicb belong 
to the Pathdn period, when the rulers of Jaunpur made 
themselves independent of Delhi Among the remains are 
the fort of Firoz, the kammams or baths, the Atdla Masjid 
and the Jinjiri Masjid, mosques built by Ibrdhim, the 
I Dariba mosque constructed by two of Ibrdhim’s governors, 
i the Ldl Darwdza erected by the queen of Mahmud, the 
Jamd Masjid or great mosque of Hussen, and the splendid 
bridge over the Gumti, erected by Mumzin Kbdn, governor 
under the Mughals, in 1569-73. During the mutiny of 
1857 Jaunpur formed a centre of great disaffection. The 
town still possesses a considerable trade. There are two 
railway stations there. The population in 1872 was 
23,327, comprising 12,369 Hindus and 10,949 Maho- 
metans and 9 “ others.’* 
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A MOJiTG the islands of the Indian archipelago Java is 
not the largest, being surpassed in this regard by 
Borneo, Hew Guinea, Sumatra, and Celebes ; but in every 
other respect it is the most important of them all It has 
passed through the most remarkable vicissitudes, has been 
the scene of the most eventful occurrences, and possesses 
the noblest memorials of bygone splendour. It supports 
a larger population than all the other islands of the Indian 
Ocean together, a population as dense indeed as that of the 
most populous of European countries. In natural beauty 
it rivals the most favoured regions of the world. Through 
the mildness of its climate and the industry of its people 
it possesses a richer store of valuable productions than 
almost any country of equal extent can boast : its rice-fields 
make it the granary of the East Ihdiau blands, and its coffee 
and sugar plantations are a perpetual source of wealth to 
Holland, the country which has the good fortune to claim 
its allegiance.^ 


Java lies between 103° 10' and 
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, ^ _ 114° 34' E. long., anc 

between 5° 52 and 8° 46' S. lat Its greatest length — 
measured from Pepper Bay in the west to Banyuwangi ir 
me east amounts to no less than 622 miles ; its greatesi 
breadth from Cape Bagel in Japara to the south coast o: 
Jokjokarta— 13 only 121. The area is estimated at 49,17( 
square miles, nearly four times that of Holland (12,73: 
square Both physically and administratively th( 

island of Madura, separated from the main island by i 
narrow strait, must be taken along with Java : and th 
pme IS nmre ot less the case with a number of smalle 
islands— Pnlo Pamtan or Princes’ Island, lying off the mos 
western promontory, the Thousand Islani, the Karimon 
Djawa (Canmon Jiva) archipelago, about 50 miles to th 
north or Japara, Bawean (Barean), a little further to th 
north of Madura, the Sumanap islands to the north-eas 
of Madura, and Deli, Tindjil, Nusa Kambangan, Sempr 
and Isus a Barnng off the south coast These all bein 


v- general dtstription is taken from tbe Java of Profess 

' c-a 0 . Leyden, the standani work on the subject. 


included, the area of what is officially known as Java and 
Madura amounts to 51,961 square miles.^ 

There is a striking difference between western and eastern 
Java in the main features of reliefi The western portion, 
exclusive of the northern alluvial coast-land, is a compact 
mass of mountains culminating in volcanic peaks nowhere 
interrupted by plains or lowland valleys. In the eastern 
and larger portion the volcanoes rise in independent clusters, 
and the valleys between open out into wide champaigns. 
Even in the east the number of volcanic eminences is 
exceptionally large ; and, if the whole island be taken into 
view, there is scarcely any region of the W'orld of equal 
extent which can boast of so many. The following are 
those which are still in a state of activity : — Gedd (the most 
western), Tangkuban Prahu, Guntur, Pepandayan, Telaga 
Bodas, Galung-gnng, Tjermd, the Slamat (sometimes 
called Gedd), SendSA Sumbing, Merapi, Lawu, Wilis (?), 
Keint, ArdjunS, Kawi (1), Tenger, Smeru or Semeru, 
Lamongan, Kawun, and Idjen. The loftiest of them all 
is Semeru, with a height of 12,238 English feet.3 


= The orthography of East Indian names is far from constant. Even 
in the same Dutch book Madura and Madoera, Joiijakarta, Djok- 
jokarta, and Djokdjokarta are to he found. In the present article the 
DJ or J" is usually given in the more English fonn of J, the oe as v, 
and so on. 

^ See Junghnlm's Java. Chronological lists of the eruptive and 
seismical phenomena of the island, and indeed of all the Indian archi- 
pelago, are given from time to time in the Tijds. voor Ned. hid: 
rrom Dr Bergsma's report in the volume for 1880 it appears that in 
there were sixteen distinct earthquakes registered throughout 
the island. That both volcanoes and earthquakes are not ivithont 
present importance among the physical agencies engaged in the new 
^ shown by such facts as the following: — ^in 
1843} according to Junghnhn’s estimate^ Mount Guntur iiung forth 
ashes and sand to the extent of 30 million tons ; by the great eruption * 
of Mount Galang*gnng in 1822, no fewer than 114 villages were laid 
waste and 4000 persons destroyed ; in 1867 an earthquake caused 
the death oi 1000 people in the town of Jokjokarta alone ; in 1872 
the eruption of Merapi (one of the most active of the volcanoes) proved 
fatal to many of the inhabitants of Kadu; and the damage to be feared 
from the ashes thro^vn out by the same mountain interferes with the 
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The central ridge, in which, with the 'single exception of 
all the volcanic peaks are situated, contains a large 
nurnher of other summits upwards of 6000 feet in height, 
and several — ^snch as Wallet, Pangerangu, Merhabn, Gun- 
ong Butak, G. Weliran, G. Argowulan, the Tang (Jang) 
mountains, G. Eante — rise beyond 9000 feet On both the 
north and south sides the volcanic chain is hanked by ranges 
composed of Tertiary rocks ; these attain an elevation on 
the south frequently of between 2000 and 4000 feet, and 
occasionally in the Freanger Eegeucies of 5000 or 6000 feet 
To the northern flankiDg range belongs the whole of the 
Island of Aladura, which has its highest point in Gunong 
Tambuko (1541 feet). The northern versant of Java 
dihem from the southern in the great development of its 
allavial border, which in one or two places widens out 
into considerable plains, and from this it naturally results 
that the streams Sowing into the Sea of Java are both in 
length of course and volume of water more important than 
those that fall into the Indian Ocean. Their number in 
both cases is very great ; but none even of the northern 
streams are navigable for vessels of burden, and only a 
few for boats beyond the reach of the tid& They are all 
more or less obstructed by mud or sandbanks at their 
mouths In the Sunda lands the river names are usually 
introduced by Tji^ the Sunda word for river ; the equiva- 
lent Kali is prefixed less frequently to the names^ in the 
Javanese portions of the island. The largest and in some 
aspects the most useful of all the rivers is the Bengawan, 
or river of Solo, so called from Solo, the popular name of 
the city of Surakarta. It is in the residency of Suralmrta 
that it takes its rise in the plain bounded by ilerapi on 
the W., by Lawn on tbe IL, and by Gunong Kidul on the 
S., and it flows through the residencies of iladiun, Eem- 
bang, and Surabaya. Except for the last three months 
of the dry season it is navigable for large boats, and during 
the whole year for small ones. Next in magnitude to the 
Solo is the Brautas, called in its lower part the Kalimas, 
and by Europeans the. river of Surabaya* Both rivers 
debouch into the strait of 3Iadura, and the rapid forma- 
tion of alluvial deposits in the neighbourhood of their 
mouths gives abundant proof of their dismtegratmg agency. 
In 1818 the largest vessels were able to anchor in the road- 
stead of Surabaya j by 1825 considerable caution had to 
be observed ; -and it speedily became evident that fte 
northern approach would soon he completely closed Be- 
tween 1850 and 1851: the lower part of the Solo rirar was 
diverted into a new channel, and a permanent fairway 
seemed to be secured. But the condition of the strait 
has again been the object of solicitude, and two different 
, schemes have been under consideration for the remorai of 
the lower course of the river still further to the north. . All 
along the north coast of Java similar accretions of land are 
fgl.-in| y place; and steam dredgers have to be kept at work 
in all tbe important harbours. _ _ 

The endless disturbances produced in the ongmal wm- 
dition of the strata by tbe continued activity of the 
volcanic forces render the task of the geolo^t pecnliarly 
difficnlt. The volcanic rocks for the most part appear 
to rest on sedimentary rocks, and these in their tnrnare 
pretty certainly supported by granite and syenite. _ That 
the sedimentary roc& should all (the modern allnvinm^ of 
course being excluded) be assigned to tbe Tertiary period 
was argned by Jnnghnha from the fact that m spite of 


Planting of coffee in the districts of Proholjngo and 
1X7P the Pieanger Regencies were vistted hy several severe sh«Ks, 
of persoLwere MUed. Beside, the ^ol^^sthem- 
sdves there are a number of st^ng forms of yolwmc 
Served in the island, such as the so-called mud-volcano at Groboga^ 
or holy.fires of Jfelatr Derat, 

Gnrra Upas (Valley of Poison) in Banj-nmas on tbe Dieng monntams. 
Hot springs are common. 


their difference iu composition and character they all con- 
tain the same class of fossils; but a few^ striking examples 
of fc^ils and formations that must belong to the diluml 
division of the Quarteiuaiy period have been pointed out 
by Staring and Verbeefc, Throughout the rocks remains 
of vertebrates are exceedingly scarce ; but of invertebrates 
there is a great profusion.^ 

In keeping with its geological structure, Java appears 
in gener^ to be in the matter of economic minerals 
the poorest of the great islands of the archipelago.- Coal 
is very common, in thin strata and small pockets,” both in 
Java itself and in Madura and the lesser islands, but it has 
hitherto been found impossible to turn it to any consider- 
able account A variety of clays fit for bricks, earthen- 
ware, and porcelain, a peculiar Mnd of clay {ampo) eaten 
as a dainty by the natives, good limestone and marble, 
petroleum, and sulphur have been more or less regularly 
worked. Salt is obtained from the mud wells of Kuwu 
and Selo (Samarang), and saltpetre at Sutji in the depart- 
ment of Gresik 

Climate . — Java being situated bnt a short distance from 
the equator, with the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean 
extending to the south, the climate is one of tropical beat 
and moisture. 

At Batavia, the only place where a long series of meteorolo^cal 
observatloiLS is available, the greatest maximnm temperature of 
the air between 1866 and 1878 was 96*08 Fahr., in Kovember 
1877. and the lowest minimum C6 02, in September of the same 
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December 77 86. It is this Jong unbroken continnity of high tem- 
peratures which proves tiying to the European constitution, for the 
new-comer seldom feels himself much oppressed by the h^t. The 
maximum daily temperature occurs in January, June, ^d July at 
2 o’clock and in the other months at 1 o’clock p,m. The higiiest 
maximum of barometric prepare recorded between 1866 and 16/8 
was 30 inches in July 1877, and the lowest minimum 29 64 inches 
in December 1870. In the ten years 1866-1875 the difference be- 
tween tbe highest daily mean and the lowest was only 0*29o of an 
incli, 

Java is situated iu the region of the south-east trade 
wind, and that is the prevailing direction of the \rind 
during one half of the year, from April to October. 
During the other half of tbe year a north-west or WKt 
wind (the physical continuation of the nort^ast trade 
wind) blows with nearly equal steadiness. The former 
period is known as the dry season or east monsoon, mU 
the latter as the rainy season or the west monsoon. Ino 
distinction between the dry and the rainy seasons xs most 
marked in the eastern portion of the island; and indeed 
when we come as far west as Batavia it cannot he said 
that there is any part of the year altogether free from rein 
Darin" tbe dry season the well-known phenomenon of land 
and sea breezes is very distinctly exhibited; dnnngtheramy 
season, through obvious causes, the alternation becomes 
much less regular. 


Entdeekungen xm Fr. pentagon^ in 

de rae ae Java et “/fJi -nTere l>a<! as yet iKcn 

CompUs Jiaidtts, tom, tox. much new light 

noKgnlargeological snrvejof Java ; ami 

expected from the labours Tshidi the > T?.,«Ticma*s **2fonv. fails geol. 
Sl to Vrosecate. From j,.,t tho 

observe a Java,” m the aV-cnce of which has 
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In a country of sucli bold and varied relief a 5 > Java, tbp rainfall 
naturally difiers vcr}' strikingly according to localih’ both in annual 
amount and in diAibution in time. In 1878; for example, the 
number of rainy days Tijds, voor Kcd, Jnd.^ 1880) \vas for 

Batavia (at 23 feet above the sea-level) 131, at Buitcnrorg (1069 
feet) 220 , at Wiradcssa in Pekalongan (at the sea-lcvel) 118, and so 
on. According to the Batavian observations for 1864-1878, the 
’following figures show the annual rainfall: — 



Inches. 

1 ! 
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I 

1 

Inches. 

1SG4 
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' 18C0 
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j 1874 
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io 82 
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'»4 83 

|l 3871 
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IRG7 

01 -c*; 

• 1872 

os*r.s 

1877 

i 55*3> 

ISGS 

54*21 j| 1873 

56*77 

1878 

50*00 


This gives a mean annual fall of 7fi'89 inches. During these 
fifteen years the largest amount registered for any twenty-four 
hours was 6 ’9 inches ; and during the thirteen years from 1866 
to 1878 the largest amount registered in any single Imur was 3*6 
inches. More than half of the annual amount of lain on an average 
falls in the three montlis December, January, and Pebruary, The 
following figures are the percentages for all the months according 
to the 186ft-1878 observations ; — 


January 


Mnv 

4*4 


^*8 

Fehniary 

185 

June 

4*9 

Octolicr -Trt 

r, o 

Jfarch 


July 

2 9 

^rtv<*Tn3»oi* 

a A 

April 


August 


Pecctnhcr 



Between 1867 and 1877 1041 thunderstorms were observed at 
Batavia, — ^November, December, and Januar}’ being the months 
with the greatest number, and June, July, and August those with 
the least. ^ 

^ Vegetation , — ^The vegetation of Java is rich and diver- 
sified Few of the plants being deciduous, the island at 
all times presents the same appearance as the most fertile 
temperate regions at the height of summer. The villages 
and even the smaller towns are in great measure concealed 
from view by the abundant and abiding verdure ; and their 
position in the landscape is to be recognized mainly^ by the 
different appearance presented by their groves and orchards, 
ilie character of the vegetation as a matter of course varies 
with the character of the soil j but at once more obvious 
and more general are the modifications conditioned by in- 
crease of elevation. Jungbuhn divided the island into four 

Siiccessors. The first or tropical zone 
extends from the seaboard to a height of 2000 feet • the 
second or that of moderate heat has its upper limit" at a 
height of about 4500 feet ; the third or comparatively coo^ 
region reaches a height of 7500 feet; and «ie fourth or 

It nSflK? tl^at elevation. 

far fri? demarcation arc 

far from ri^d, and, if they were to follow the actual 

an? vegetable forms, would dip 

fromX «f F 0“'^® evident also that 

■ the^St structure of the island the lowest zone has by far 

of the W a fiftieth 

W zon^ ^ five-thousandth. The 

tions of 

their character thp cotton. According to 

nipah and otliar T^^ fringed with mangroves, 

scltoldris) • theponS^n^ff (Alstonia 

lan^ aM ® covered with mnen- 

silvery alane-alamy emL are clothed with the 

and patches of \be^taCri^^®“ \ bamboos 

zone is tbe region more gl^gah. The second 

plantations, o1 the arent t^® *®® 

the forests there is a grearS^^^^“’ 
rotangs, and cissns vanetieJ 
consists mainly of the slopes of 

rntonj at ^Meteorological Obser- 


(the highe.st village in Java, 6680 feet) on the Dicng 
plateau, wliere even tobacco is*niost successfully culti- 
vated. The fourth zone, so far n.s phancrogamons plants 
are concerned, has a very restricted vegetation, somewhere 
about one hundred species being known ; but there is a 
corre-sponding abundance of cryjilogams : fungi are com- 
mon, and mosses cover the ground and invest the trees. 
The whole flora of this upper region bears a strong Euro- 
pean cast. 

According to a wiitcr in the Tijdichri/l van Mjverhnd cn 
Zandbouv, 1879, not levs than one-fourth to onc-fiftli of the area of 
Java is still covered witli forest, in spite of the fact tliat in various 
qnarlera reckless deslinction has l)cen allowed to go on. The 
I abundant moisture of the vegetation happily* i)revents the spread of 
; the fires by which the natives often clear the prairies or |nn"les 
j Extensive tracts of virgin forest c.vist, more itfiiticnlarlyin the south 
I of the tosiclcncics of BnntAni, the Brcangcr Bogcncirs, Bni 3 \*iiYnAs, 

. PaMiruAn, Kcdiri, Prol>olingo, Bcsuki, nnu Bniiyuwaiici ; and niAiiy 

Ayimg, O, Slamat, Ck 

uilw, G. Ardjunft, G. Bnoi), &c.— still ])r(* 5 oivo thoir iialtiml 
covenng of luxuriant foliage. In lb e first zone the forests arc 
largely composed of Magmiweem and jinomern : ; but the loftiest 
trees are rather the lifiynvsoj'ts aciiminaUf, the SjHithodca giganlca, 
and the Irjna glabra, which reach a height of 120 feet. In tlic second 
• zone the first i*ank must be given to tbe msamala (tioin’dunilKxr 
\ Aaingia), the trunks of which run straight up for 90 or 100 feet 
before they bmuk into brandies. Tlie ticc, liowcvcr, is only found 
m the Preanger Regencies nndthc contiguous portions of Builcnzorg. 
Among the oilier trees more general I 3 ' characteristic of the zone arc 
the puspa (iSc/inna Koronhw), yielding fine, red, lica\y timber, tlio 
Ki sapi [Gordoma czcclsn), the gadok (Rfsc/iq/ia jarflr 5 nVn),iiicbayut 
(/ ccra^cr^ 7nti Mhniiean vvi), and JKjdcharis daistflora, Tli roughout 
tiio greater part of both the lower regions the bau 3 'au-trco and 
se^ml closel 3 * allied lorms arc cxlremcl}* common. 

Hitherto comparative!}^ little advantage lias been taken of the 
Javanese wealth of timber. If the native states and iladura be left 
out of account, all the woods and forest, uith the exception of such 
portions as Iiavc been formally disposed of to pri\’ate iiosscssors, arc 
con^dered ns Government property, and are managed under a new 
system inrtodimcd in 1874, By tliis the teak forests or planta- 
tions arc singled out for particular trealmcnt. They exist in the resi- 
acnci^ * Samarang, Jnpara, Snraba 3 *a, lirndiiin, Kcdiri, and 

arc estimated to occupy 2300 square miles. The seaports where the 
timber tredc is chiefl}* canied on are Batavia, Samarang, Surabaya, 
and Grcsik. The net profit realized b}' the Government from the 
forest department was only £58,000 in 1879. 

Reforesting hns been commenced in various places — more parti- 
cularty on the Sumbing, Sendftrfl, Merbabu, and Unarang, The 
Eiicahjptits glohnhts, the Junr {Cassia jlorida, Valil), n, rapidly 
growing tree indigenous to Sumatra, and the surian [Ccdrdafchri^ 
Jiiga, Bl.), arc being largely cmplo 3 -cd by the Government for this 
puiposc. 

Zoology . — ^In respect of its fauna, Java difi'ers from 
Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay peninsula far more than 
these differ among themselves j and at the same time it 
shows close resemblances— not exhibited by Borneo and 
Sumatra— to the ^Siamese peninsula and also to the Hima- 
layas. Ho genus and only five or six of tbe ninety species 
of Javanese mammals are confined to tbe island • and of 
tbe two hundred and seventy species of land bilds only 
forty are pculiar. Tbirteen genera of mammals, includ- 

^®®r, found 

? tbe Malay region, are altogether absent; 
and twenty.five Malayan genera of birds— -comprising 

liornbills, cuckoos, 

pheasants, and partridges— are in like casa^ 



two species Of wild swine tliero are 

the temperate Tlnfif and Sus verrucosus in 

tions are threansp i ™ f abundant, and their dcpieda- 

instance iipwaiYls nf r 1 residency of Japaro, for 

SSWeSaftWT • ™ two months, 

to be found in nlJ diuioceres is tlie banting or ios sundaieus, 
feet or elevation *'r^o districts between 2000 and 7000 ' 

the rusa (Jtusa, a? "'”}tjnc {Cc7-vuhis nmitjac) and 

• 2 PpdapJnts) are the chief represBiitative s of the deer 

” See A. R, Wallace, I8la7td Life, 1881. 
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khitl : ihf' fotmrr is n il» \y itr Jittlc mMxiro o'^cntring or in I for those in %\liicli there is no artificial irrigation, — either 

1 — 1 . ;« nnJ 5« til.. rnr><t iiistneis : \ gogo-latid, whicli hos bccn onlj rudcly cleared from the 

j forci)t and brought under imperfect or temporary tillage, or 
I the tagal, which is regularly subject year after year to the 
» processes of husbandry. 

Some idci may bo foimcd of the c\teut of agricultural activity 
in .Tara from tho following statement of the amount of land (m 
bouws, — the Ikiuw or bihu lieing about IJ acres) cultivated for 
tlicir own use by the natives of .lava and 3radura, excluding the 
native *!tatcs one! the private propcitics • — 


kind : th'' former is a il» Ir ite little creature o'*cntnng singly or in 
pair, b*):!! in the iirMintaiuN and in tb»* roast distncts ; the* latter, 
iivinc in lienls of from Idiy to ono hundred in the gra«>v 
gives exceli* nt sii-irt to tfic n \tii e hunt<'r«.. The kant jif (Tmyi'/u? 

hltlp bigg.T linn a hare. Tho rojnl tiger— the samo 
s th.at of Iijjia— is htill fnvpient enough in the foroNts to 
make n tig»‘r-htint .a rlnmf l»'ri^tie Javin^'*^ and to j*<'rmit 

the nitia'e prine. , to c\hilni nt tinc.^ a ticcr amlhunalo fight. ‘ Jhe 
leoparil i'.aVa ramtnon: in tho warm rrpon sjv:cim<'ns are occasion* 
nllv foand in whioli the coat almost "unifunidv hl.wk, the 
hov\t'\ir, l*^jug abiSd'’ on in*-j*''ctiou. In the trw tops, the hinls 
find a tria''hen»ns MKUiy in tlw matjan r<‘rnpak or \\ifd cat {/Vhs 
or y-fV*! nl»out th“ *'i*»' of a comnon rat, 

vilh thr nn*k*irgs of its Irr^ r name -4:*'. Th*’ doj irilv U repn- 
«.mt^d by th' fox-hke .adj-g {Cr.;i'« ^\hich hunts in hro- 

.» *’ri hoi 1 a p’a-iminrnt phe*- in th*‘ fnniia, I'emaikablo 
<Mv,nallv i- tli*' kalong or fi>ini:'fo\ cJrT»0, n 

mut.<Min;: bit, v.hMi iimy K- w.n hannng during ih*» day in 
idi^k »’Ins:I r. a Ir 'p on s and in tl’f‘ i \en«u ha'.teninc in 

datk b' iJ' f'i»o.irit»' r.»«Iin^ grounds in tho fomst. The 

tj « do to tij** young CO. oa-nnt Irx^s, the inahv, and the 
•.T*'*ar-palM 1 ads tlu to ’‘Uare .and >hoot them; and their 

jbCiji.. ^...>1 to* at. Sm lib r hind-» of b'»ts nrr not abundant, ~ 

r'f>s* b mg e 7\r-f,raiW/rn\ 

hi cAuxy • th'V r.niu-ngib m msTivb hit syfifowl ou the 
and tb‘ ir » X* ft tm uts pn^ln ‘e e\t* n'*;vc guano depovitN whteli 
th- ilativo-. ofSTirahArti nn I M-ditin, f.»r example, ulihr« as founds 
of ^ aUi*^ Th- how ' of C vm.» n.an, m^ar IbMiku is thy cho.i n 
hvmt of a mnn^tP'Us i.donv nhbh h'ae sncc.^-UiUy dehfd all 
mad ^ to # xi^d Sh» m. Th*' cn^ature kimvii to the Kuroj-'ins 
as n fl\inc cat, and to th- natix^as ih*' kubin. is the Of\Uop\th -im 
rinV »?•'. markin:: a of tran^tbm fpam thy Hts to the 
brntind b or th-''' Java has t^^vrJl *p‘cb •>, htbl in mo by 
tb»' natia* •» for tb* ir snpj<'» 'd r of fa^- inati''n The ap"* nr»' 

""J 

I oH'/V'-’-'V" r i- rrl.vf), «.<* 5,ii'rKri-,<i). 

nii'J, p t.t Ml of all. C'r -• i -tm 1|><: < sjst.'iirc of 

«.f tl- flnM-ixou-. »■! oiilj U-r> .l.-titirtly provHl in tlto siconcl 
bv the b‘Ud an 1 1 o-aplmnou-* o.it«rr from nbit.b Ibeir nimc is 
d'riiel. Th'* hitung or l»h*k nj/t* [refers th*' temperate region, 
ll.... -1. it i' T'l-t vitlTss JiiKl. ai 7<)p0 f.rt nlwive tv „,„1 as loi 
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01.S31 
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• ?,247,-<so 

aTi.^u 
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^auirreJs, nr* tre.inv.anr'- ji-i*;*'*. ; - - - ’ 

t?i- tnmpri-o a slm w mou- , tlmo 

nnd //;*.'oMv< j'eculi-tr to Jnvn and Sumatra. 

/lwc7-/fKr<>.— In the eyes of n .Intancse to lack rice is 
to lack foo'l. About the introduction of thus divino cereal 
he tells ptranpD legends, con.«idcring it the offspring of tlio 
body of Dowic Sric. The priesthood of this goddess is 
more inffucnlial often than that of the Prophet; at an 
nutumn festival the worsliippcp may ^ 

Mahometan IJismillah, and following it iip nitli the seven- 
fold repetition of her name. For a full harvest the choice 
of a lucky dav is of greater importance than «ircM 
tillage of the field; and to ensure a proper selection ho 
Javanese must have the “ .vindu,’ the year, the month the 
day, the hour. In each of tho eight years of the windu a 
cnccial method of ploughing, of sacrificing, praying, &a, 
must be employed.! The Javanese is thus far from being 
Im enlightened cultivator even of his one mdisponsahle 
grain; and, though the ancestral custom must in many 
cases be really the result of ancient experience, the blindfold 
S^vhioh it is applied results in very had mshandrj 
The cultivation of the rice appears nt present to be often 
carried on at a dead loss. Tlie varieties of the cereal known 
to the Javanese arc numerous ; but they are commonly 
grouped as Oryyi saliva, pr.rror,vionlana, nni ffhthnosa. 
Tbe^first is the kind mainly sown m the JoimA? or 
irrVarion-ficlds; tho vwnfana. on the other hand, is suited 


In lo7P, IciMng out or mcw inc native temionesana inc pnvare 
f<talos the nrci umlcr cultivation was 2,929,014 houns. Of this 
aggregate, 1,004,032 houus were sawalis capable of irrigation, 
5I.7,2.'?,7 Arwa?f«<?cfh.'nfTcnt on t?ic tains, ^9,219 marsli-sawahb, and 
303,220 tagil fields. TIic sv-stem of communal proprictorbhip and 
n nimil mlrid^^ion of the soil largely holds throughout Java, especially 
in the ca«-o of the irrigiM lands ; in a large number of instances 
it ha's tiken tlie place of individual ounership %vithin quite recent 
M-ar*, nnd in other instances the opi»o*,itc process has been carried 
through- Tliorc an; villages nherc the redistribution is repeats 
iTgulrrly ever}’ icar, others nhorc this is only done as often « the 
numKrofleptimnle share-takers is increased or diminished. In 
i some to prevent the exccsshe parcelling of th^ land a certain quota 
i of the claimants are kept in alJcj-ancc nt cich tonn of allotment. 

' To the Tvcinimerof lirgiii Lind I>eIongs the ouncKhip of the sam& 
Details rrill In; found in the official JCindrcsume tail M ondenoe}: 
mnr df redd* n run d^n Mattdrr op deii gxondj of which an epitome 

appears in (riVfr, 18S0. „ 

lk»sides rice the Javanese cultivate for their own use, on a smaller 
scale, inaire {imunn), ground nuts, yams, ColMsia aniiquorvpu 
Co Vim (uUrosns^ nnd cassava. The gardens and owharfs in winch 
their huts arc emlwwercil contain a great vnnety of fruiU llic 
cocoa-nut holds an increasingly important place, —the best of tlm 
many varieties being the idjo; and V,*® 

common. For an account of these ns well as other fruits cultarated 
in the native orchanls {Arlncarpns integrifoha, kc.) see a paper b} 

Gclnkc in Jndisclie GOU, 1880. 

... 


aiscnc jioov . , 

'i'ho J.'iraiiwo possess baflalocs, ortlinaty ealtle. liorscs, dom, and 
(Sits Attempts^ made by the Government to intiodMe 

11841^ nnd the (suncl (1843-43) were not sncccssful. Tho buffalo 
(1841) niKi xiie ranii^i TI.p onlmaTT cattle are 


,«rl)-timra. Tk. Jot «« •( desenmlrf 

mnula) are kept by ‘“* 4 ^ in 1877-8 has 

Tlic production of rice is not 
»iin nntivo Javnneso than the cultivation of the coffee-plant 


t S5ee, in Bomvoir's rowe/foy.nt llVtrf, a description of the 

menigcrie of the prince ♦[jq ^indu, Alipt the work is 

* J„ «,o first year, for south to north in 

Itfgun on Fndii> , an I tli consisU mainly of nee not 

the middle of the field, lie details as to rice culture, its super- 

® S3; “ “V— .m. 
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coffee to tlie jisetherlaiids was made in 1711-12; but it 
was not till after 1721 that the yearly exports reached 
any considerable amount The aggregate quantity sold in 
the home market from 1711 to 1791 was 2,036,437 piculs 
(of 133 B) aroird.), and this must have represented nearly 
the whole production of the island. By the beginning of 
the 19th century the annual production was 120, -000 piculs, 
and in spite of political interruptions this had increased by 
1825 to 268,000 piculs. After the introduction of the 
Van den Bosch system a further augmentation was effected ; 
and from the official reports it appears that from 1840 to 
1873 the amount has ranged from 769,000 to 1,234,000 
piculs. During the ten years 1869-1878 the average 
annual produce of the Government plantations was 878,000, 
that of the private planters 156,000 piculs. In 1878 the 
actual quantity of Government coffee was 831,315 piculs, 
and it was estimated that the total number of full grown 
plants in the island was 1 4,180,000. The collecting ware- 
houses were 367. 

Xext in importance to the coffee plant is the sugar cane. Between 
1853 and 1S57 the average production of Java was 1,652,112 piculs ; 
between 1869 and 1873, 2,809,968 ; and between 1875 and 1880, 
3,438,912 ; the corresponding numbers for Braza being 1,683,200, 
2,1/6,000 and 2,110,256. The largest harvest in any f ingle year 
in Java during all that period was that of 1877, 3,721,984 piculs. 
'The cultivation of tea, commenced by Du Bus, has also attained a 
considerable_^development ; in 1879 the production amounted to 
upwards of o,/ 00,000 lb. The plantations are private enterprises 
on lands leased or granted os freehold by the Government. Most of 
them are in Batavia (Depart. Buitenzorg) and the Preanger Regen- 
cies. Cmchona is largely grown by the Government, and to some 
ertent by the private planters. In 1879 the Government had 
1,6/8,670 trees; the production was about 115,0001b. Ten dis- 
tmet varieties are in cultivation, Succirvln and Calisam javanica 
preponderatmg. The tobacco plant is groivn in ne.'irly all the re- 
sidencies, but most extensively in Kediri and Besuki. The produc- 
tion for the foreign market amounted in 1879 to 7,050 000 lb ^ 

The cultivation of the great wealth-giving crops of Java has lonsr 
been c^ed on in the interest of the Government, the nativt 
obliged to devote so much of their soil and toil to 
sat^ the demands of their European masters. The sv-stem by 
which, in this regard, the relations of the Government to 4e native 
^e for a l™g tune determined is generally known as the “culture 

«u ®°sch, it continued. in 

force till 18/3, and has not altogether disappeared even yet. As 
fiw back as 18 o6 modifications of its arrangements were introduced 
Tmst J uml the position of the native was further 

tinder the colonial minister 
passed which permitted the cession of 
on a lease of seventj-five years. 
Md n ™^ture system ” was the coffee plant, 

w/L™ restrictions of the older legnlatioA 

thJpSnL^ P new regulation was introduced into 

iSnd3?TS^®°” « ’ "V?/® tt was e.vtended to the rest of the 
“^“^Ptmn of Pasuruan and the Tenger mountains ; 
S svSfpm “ade appUrable in Pasuruan liktWise. By this 
of ** plantations at a distance from the abodes 

tionsneartb^iio^^*^™^^ replaced by smaller plauta- 

lands and ’iJi* ^ demanded from those whose 

cannot h^ callpd J’^^ow a definite m inim n m, and the people 
SteisL^«t„l“^ masse; fifty cofee 

plant in a yea^ TIi^Mn^i“ 

leave as much “ewer legislation is to 

but itwill native and European, 

In the wS altogether 

Is * resulaBone A’ 

Oepartnicat to applr himself, when arM ^ u® administration shows him to whst 
render cuUure’-sennce,hut hS heisnot bound to 

administration prescribes the time free agriailturist, the 

If he wishes to fix his habitation sowing and planting his land, 

vent him. If he has a dwehinc chief mar pre- 

what sort of materials he must for th administration deddes for him 

m his bamboo hut, he must not hang it ac^st * hanging night lamp 

h only that his cpm * ^ ^ a 



I dual being 52 per annum. To watch tlie Oovcmniunt irarcJiouf?e?, 
I to escort prisoners, to keep the loads nml hrulgc.<5 in repair, to gi\*c 
assistance to persons travelling in tlie juiblio seiaicc, arc some of 
the many tasks which the native is called on to perfonn. 

Jlccltantc Arts, — In these the Javanese are in advance of the other 
peoples of the archii»cIago. Of thirty difforent crafts iiractiseil 
among them, the most important arc those of the blacksinilli or 
cutler, tlie carpenter, the kris-shoath-mnkcr, tlie coppersmith, the 
goldsmith, and the potter. Their skill in the working of the metals 
IS the moie noteworthy as they have to inijtort tlie inw materials. 
Tlie most esteemed product ol the blacksmith’s skill is the kris; 
every man and boy above llic age of fourteen weais one at least as 
part of his or Jinarj" dress, and men of rank two and sometimes four, 
in the fini.shing and adornment of the finer woajions no expense is 
spared; and ancient krises of goo^l ^\orkmanslnp hometimes fetch 
enormous prices.^ The Javanese gold and hilverwork possesses con- 
siderable beantj’, but tbcrc is nothing equal tothc filigree orSumatra; 
the brass musical instruments arc of exceptional excellence. Both 
bricks and tiles are largcl}' made, as well os a coarse unglnxcd polteij* 
similar to that of Hindustan ; hut all tlic finer uoires aie imported 
from China. Cotton spinning, weaving, and dyeing arc carried on 
for the most part as purely domestic operations % the women. The 
usual mode of gi ving vanetyof colour is byuca'iing in stripes witJi 
a succession of different-col cured yams, but another mode is to cover 
wth melted was or damar the part of tlio cloth not intended to 
receive the d3’’e. This process is natunill}' a slow one, and has to 
be repeated according to the numlier of colours inquired. As a 
consequence the "battiks,” as tlic cloths thus treated .are called, 
are in request by the wealthier classes. European imitations arc 
casil}^ detected, and do not pass muster ; but a more rapid process 
of battiking by means of hand stamps lias begun to be employed 
both by native and Chinese workem. For the most part quiet 
colours are preferred. To the Javanc'^e of the pieseiit day tlic 
ancient buildings of the Hindu periods are the W'ork of supernatural 
power. Except when emxdoyed by liis European mastci lie seldom 
builds anytliing more substantial than a bamboo or timber frame 
work; but in the details of such erections he exhibits both skill 
and^ taste. When Europeans first came to the island the}* found 
native vessels of large size well entitled to the name of ships ; and, 
though shipbuilding proper is now carried on onl}’' tinder the diiec- 
tion of Europeans, boat-uuikling is a vciy extensive native industty 
along the whole of the north coast — ^thc boats sometimes rendiing 
a burden of 50 tons. 

The only one of tlic higher arts which the Jamnese hare can*icd 
to any degree of perfection is music ; and in regard to tlie value of 
their efforts in this direction Europeans differ greatly. Tlie orchestra 
(gahiclaii) consists of wind, string, and percussion instruments, the 
latter being in preponderancy to the other two. (Details on the 
instruments will be found in Bafllcs, and a description of a perfonn- 
ance in the Toiirdu i/bnde, 1880.) In connexion with this attention 
may be called to the wayangs or puppet plays^ in nliich grotesque 
figures of gilded leather arc moved by the performer, who recites 
the appropriate speeches, and as occasion demands plays the j^art 
of chorus. At least one Javanese, Baden Saleh, has attained emi- 
nence as a jKnnter. 

Population , — ^The data for tmeing the increase of the 
population are far from satisfactory ; and the returns even 
of the present time can only be accepted as rough approxi- 
mations.^ Of the following tables the first gives the totals 
for Java and Madura for several years, and the second tlie 
details for the individual provinces at December 31, 1878, 
according to the Koloniaal Terslag of 1880. 



Europeans. 

Chinese. 

Arabs, i^c. 

Natives, 

18CS 

18C9 

1870 

1871 

1677 

28,4GC 

20,139 

27,6S5 

28,003 

28,872 

107,620 

172,230 

174,540 

181,732 

198,233 

35,712 

16,850 

10,043 

19,055 

13,340 

I5,2rw,031 

10,010,114 

1«;,452,16S 

16,801,068 

18,567,075 




2 The reader iriU find drawings of a' great variety of kris blades in 
Raffles, Java, vol. i. 

® In 1781^d^acher estimated thepopul.ation of Java at 2,029,915 
sonJs ; Jn l/9o A^erbuiggave it as at least three and a half millions, 
and Daendels m 1808-1811 as over 3,770,000. It was certainly 
nrt on the side of excess that these estimates eixed. About 1815 the 
nmit^ crnsns of the population, carried ont by RaiHes, gave an aggre- 
4,390,661, and Madura 224,609 — of whom 
, were natives. According to Bleekcr^s estimates (Tiidschr, 

abonf 1845 was 9,542,045, of 
wfiom 9.3/3,989 were natives. The onlj’' year since 1849^ in which, 
accoromg to the official returns, there has been a decrease in the popu- 
ianon IS 1850, due to the famine and pestilence that prevailed in Pemak 
ami Grobogan. There appears to be about the same preponderance 
of male over female births in Java as in Europe. 
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Admuiii^trattoju — principal local European autliorily 
h known 0$ the rtddcnff who exercises judicial, financial, 
and adrninhtrative functionK. As president of the council 
(IfTTtdmnd) and judge of the residency court he deals both 
wjlh civil and vith criminal ca^^es; and he also acts as 
police xnagi*itralc in his more immediate district Each of 
the uruffanC icstdeufs adnrinfrtcrr> under Lis supervision one 
of the Ictritoriai departments (a/dc^liu^x) into wliich each 
Tc-idcntsiiip dirided. ISText in rank is the European 
seerctarj' of the resident, who, as occasion demands acts 
as the resident's substitute as president of the council, and 
performs a great variety of duties as recorder, notaiy 
public, regMrar, Subj ect to the assistant residentis 

* ?7jc»*c;jrea<» aw tlic resrih of Uie Go\crametitfiun'cy bc^tm in 1854. 
S^e dc ron,7»Jitf rt dw J^elojK dfs reconn. tntl. <2 

j/;m(Batri878 ). m « 

•That 5«, tbe Tt‘?i<icnciC'* of Bantam, Batavia, Krat^ang, Chenbon, 

andtbcPi-f'mserBcsencjes 

® Tins i- really a .San«;l;nt v,orrl, knovi-n awo in Bntlsu India in tiic 

comnonndsd<:jai(i f.,«le‘^adlupati),dcf«i';/A{i ^.,deaa*jnnkha},cquua. 
lent to village cluvf. The Sundanc^^c qaasi-cqmvalent h UirJAfr, and 
wural lemlnus or kampong-* compose a.fcalurahan or Inrab-shfp 


the controller <-It fe Lis first duty to look after the 
interests of the native population, and he may be con! 
fiidered as the Jink that connects the European with the 
native functionan^ His district is of so LiUed an ex- 
tent that he IS able to make a personal inspection of even- 
portion of It once a month, and to become inrimately 
ocquaintcd uithaJl the native officials within its boundaries 
^ Tljorc IS almost nothing which can be considered as affectin'^ 
^ ^tacr the welfare of the population or the Euccess of the 
, Govemmont administration nhich Jie^ beyond the scope of 
{ his Euper\'i«.!on- At the same time he is entrusted with a 
( very Email share of executive authority; his function is to 
i obf Give, to advice, to report. Under the perpetual guidance 
[ of these ra^idents, assistant residents, and controllers, a 
i large jKirt of the administration of the countiy is carried 
. on by the native functionaries. Of these the highest is 
the uho^e rank and right of precedence is superior 

even to that of all European officials below the resident 
Always belonging to one of the ancient noble familiej^ he 
maintain*^ the state and retinue of an independent prince, 
with all^ the elaborate environment of Oriental etiquette. 
He receive^ a large salary' from the Dutch Government, 
po^*c?sos, ill virtue of his office, a landed estate, and 
exercises large authority over the people of his regency. 
By the European officials abo ho is treated with full respect 
and consideration. But, appointed by the governor-general, 
he, ns much as any ordinary' official iu the dvil service, 
holds hJs office by the good-uill of the Dutch Government 
Insubordination is followed bj' dismissal; and dismissal 
I j involves the forfeiture of all the wealth and prestige which 
he possessed as regent The regent’s substitute is known 
as The several districts of the regency (there are 

usually five or six) arc administered by a teedana {tcedojio) 
or f/ewany ; and f econdaiy subdivisions by assistant tvedanas 
or Tiiaiifm (salaried). The wedSnl Las also at his disposal 
a cQn**ideraWc number of volunteer mantris not officially 
rccogniiscA^ 

The folloiiiijg tabic shoivsthc re^^idcutshJpsand departments into 
which Ja\a (with Mndum) is dmded : — 
atilam:* Anycr, rmdcslane.Tjlrtndn, 

n ita rta* U itivia (to aftil mturb*), Mtesttr-ComeUs, Tangcnfflg, Buit*nzarg, 

/Crat»jn^i Cuo control department*. 

* It\ndnnz, TjifJaltnRko, Tjl Andjur (TJandjoi), SoLa 
btin!,Sarncdantr, T8*iK-niab}a, Llmbancan, Sal apum, S^ apura-kolot. 
C?in^*^n : Claribon. Indratniyn (Dermajuj, Galnb, SladJalcogCa, Kunlngan. 
Ta/jil* Tacal (Tcfral), Urcbc*, Peraalafiff 
iMkiJon^n, Uatan^. 

Himnropy' Samantne (*k*maninfr), Salatl;^, Ambarawa <CnibaIc-roiro or IJaJi- 
fowo), L'naranc (Otraranc), iJcniak, Growgan. Kendal. 

Japtra Japars (Djepars), Kudof, Joana (Jawana), Canmon Java (Karimim 
iya'wa) 

Slftnb^tn^x Ilctnbanff, Taban, Hodjo-Xcgofo, Blora 

S'lfrat^TVJ: SoraMja, Cn*'ve (Orcs/kA Siodiokttrto, Sidoanf/o, StCUya £«nr^{r> 
gan, and tlio hbnd of Ban I'm. 

Sradura ; ranifka«in, Sladura, Samanap (Snmonep), Ssmpang 
/*aturuant pasartirn, 3falang. Banpl. 

Prc^Unffoi ProboUngo. Krakaaan (Kattksaa), hixmadiatit;. 
ncSBkkPanorukan. Bondoivoso 

JJjnyutranffi: Uanvttvangl aad Jembrana (tbe last ttro In Ball) 

/kirtyumait Banynma^.llHatjap, PnrKrokcrto, PurboHngo. Bandjemegara 

Panroad/fl, Kntoardio, Lrdok (Wonosobo;, Xtbiuncn, Karaftgnnjer. 
AWtf MactJ^nftTcnjangirttnp . , « . . 

Jotyotarta: Sttlanat^rmory.-alth debt regencies, and Pofcu Alains Icmtoiy, 
/onnlngoneregcnc}. . 

Sumlartaz Saraknrta, Sraccn. Bojohll, Klaten, wovogitl 
JtodJim. X/rairf, PatJUan. Tenorogo, JIagetan 
A'erftr/. Kidiri, Xgrovro, Bertitk, BWar. 

There are thus (excluding flic govcrnor-cencralj 22 residents and 
78 assistant rc^dents. The uoruial number of controllers is lOO, 
and of aspinmt controllers 48, there being no controller in Batavia, 
Jokjokarta, or Surakarta. 


C/tief Toicns . — ^The 
is Sprang (6* 6' 45'* S. 


I toim of the residency of Bantam 

lat. and lOG^S'ST'" E loug.}, bearing the 

Fame relation to the town of Bantam (about 6 miles distant) os A ew 
Batavia bears to Old Batavixu It is only 100 feet ub^c the sea- 
level, but even this elevation renders the climate much 
Euroiicaus than that of Bantam, and it is owing to this that 
Seraug has come to supplant the older city, -for Baxta^i, see 
vol. in. p. 347. Anyer lies on the coast at the narrowest part m 
the Sunda Straits, and vessels from fTurope nsnal/y receive fresh 


* See farther in J W. B. Jnra, London, 1861. . _ . . 

® Tlie correct form of this name, Banten, is gettina into use m Dutch 
uork9. 
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provisions aud water there. Tmidcglang is 787 feet above the 
Bea; in the vicinity are sulphur spring, both hot and cold, 
Bataa'ia, the capital of Dutch India, has already been described 
in vol. iii. p. 431.^ lUccsicr Cornells^ between 6 and 7 miles fi-om 
Batavia on the \Yay to Buitenzorg, was the seat of a fort as early as 
the time of Valentijn. It was there that Daendels established liis 
great entrenched camp, and it was there that the battle was fought 
(in 1811) which placed Java in the hands of the British. About 
14 miles from Batavia lies Tangcrangy a small hut busy place, 
with several thousand CMnese among its inhabitants. In its 
vicinity is Beigzicht (Berzigt), formerly famous for its indigo. For 
Buitbnzorg, see vol. iv, jjp. 514-5. 

The Krawang residency is one of the least populous in the whole 
island. The great post load does not enter the territoiy ; the 
I’esident has less direct authority over his district than is enjoyed 
by his official compeers, and has no assistant resident, Krawang, 
the old capital, has lost its importance since Ftirwalcarla became 
the administrative centi*e. Tins place, laid out by the commis- 
sioner Du Bus, has a large native and Chinese popidation. At 
IVanayasa, a considerable ncg&r&, the first tea gardens on a large 
scale wcie atteiajited on the iriand. 

The Pi-eanger Regencies (Bandung, Tjandjur, Sumedang, Lim- 
bangan, Sukapura) constitute the most important of all the 
residencies. Bamlung, the capital of the residency since 1864, is a 
flourishing place, with a handsome mosque, and normal school for 
native teachcis. Tji Andjur, which was the administrative centre U2) 
to 1864, isofsimOar character to Bandung, though the removal of the 
resident and his subordinatss has produced a certain decline in its 
importance, TjUjaUngka, in the very heart of the coffee districts, 
has developed greatly since the new system was introduced in 
1870, ami is certain to make further progress when the projected 
mluays give it better communication uith Bandung and Bata\ia. 
Sumdajig is alieady a populous and prosperous negftrA The 
ancient settlement of this name lay in another jiart of tlie regencies. 

CJierihon (Tjeribon) is one of the most important places in Java, 
though the unhealthiuess of the site has caused a number of the 
pnncipal Europeans to settle about 2 miles to the north at Tangkil. 
I he church erected in 1842, the regent’s residence^ large warehouses 
tor coflee and salt, and a prison are among the principal buildinss. 
The nahye pai t of the towm is to some e:rtent laid out in European 
style. Xlie Cliiiiese quarter, large and populous, possesses the imest 
Cluneso temple m Java. Cheubon is the residence of the descend* 
ants of the old suUan of Cheiibon. The palaces are not so e.xten- 

Jokjokarta. By the mud bank at 
Its month, the Tjeubon (Shrimp Eirer) does more harm than good 

rfr by constant 

roadstead is very good all the j'car round. A 
strange pleasure palace of Sultan Scpuli, frequently described 

^ Cheiibon near Sunya Kaja. 

Jfundu, a village 4 miles south-east of Cheiibon, is remarkable as 

Java which is viSd by tS 

flinn..^ / ^ kelty fish a species about as laige as a cod, caught in 

fishermen.^’ Indramayu ifes on 
friof.- °i 8 miles from the coast. It 

As a Portuguese and Butch travels. 

cofTea O? h/' p ^ of Indrauiayu, and for the 
to liive^-f and Chenbon, the town seemed at one time 

safeoldv before it, but the roadstead was 

send K monsoou. The river has a tendency to 

of siltinfr 11 n ia chaunel of tlio Kali Kambatan, and a process 
the coS?rK,i®nf"® T Government began 

tS W r ^ ei*““ge of course. 

co2rL^ ™eof the chief toiras in Java,-foreigii 

dovclopcd! About 184^^1 'Sf “f ‘"y’ fisheries, being aU well 

29,536^ awfl if ^ Bleeker estimated its xiopulation at 

Since 1S“1 the’hirhnnJ^l set down as about 80,000. 

luents. The to™ is various improve- 

cutters, carpenters built. The native stone- 

skilful. Pamalayia is smiths of Tagal aie particularly 

quality of the oysters ^iiisg®* noteworthy for the 

Protestant chuicli a i posssesses a large mosque, a 

of neat stone or brick buildinirs Cheese ward consists 

tion at 15,000 in popula- 

».™. ot rAiiongi !, mlSa to; 

mthttelriet i!»lMjisonlv5iSs“dLS?"'^ d»*spi«pa«d 

J<*gcnt and Iris sub^fitutp tlm S^'ouped the residences of the 
town-honse (erected in ^54-18641*^ tL r “iiit'^'l' hospital, the 

iVs'o."" 


north-cast coast, lias accommodation for 550 Kurojican patients. 
The towTi was formerly surrounded by a w^nll and ditch, hut these 
were removed in 1824, and it is now protected hjr a fort and a coast 
battery. The old European portion of the town is almost the exact 
re^iroductiou of a Dutch town, without the slightest accommoda- 
tion to the exigencies of the dimatc. A neiv imjinlbo was given to 
Samamug by the opening of tlie railway to Surakarta ami Jok- 
jokarta (1873). As a seaport the place is unforiunalely situated : 
the river is long since silted uj) ; tlic roads are insecure during the 
Avest monsoon ; it ivas only after many delays that in 1879 the 
artificial canal, commenced in 1858 as a substitute for the river, 
became available ; and in the opinion of the Government commis- 
sion of 1876 it would he useless to attcmjit the erection of woiks 
similar to those of Batavia. JDcmak, the chief town of a legency 
famous in the ancient Javanese histor}', lies 13 miles noith-east 
of Samaraug. The mosque, erected by the fast sultan of Dcmak, 
Yvas rebuilt in 1845, and only a smaU part of the old structure 
has been preserved ; hut the tombs of several of the sultans are 
to 1)0 seen near at hand. Salatiga (that is, "‘Tlnee Stones,” 
■with allusion to thrae tcmiilcs iioiv destroyed) was in early times 
one of the regular rcstinc-places for ambassadors proceeding from 
the coast to the court ol Slatoram ; and in the Euiopeau history 
of Java its name is associated with the peace of 1755 and the 
capitulation of 1811. It is the hcadquaiteis of tlie only regiment 
of cavalry in the Dutch East Indian army. Besides the garrison, 
the European population numbers some 400 or 500 persons. 
About the same number of Euro])cans luu settled at AmOaratra, 
which consists of the contiguous villages Pundjang, Ambarawa, 
Lo^ii, and luipang, and lies about a mile north of the fortress 
niuem I., which Van den Bosch intended to make the central 
point of the Javanese system of defensive works. Ungaran (1026 
feet above the sea) was a place of iiujiortance as early as the time of 
Yamntijn, and in modern times has hecoiuc luiown as a sanatarium. 

Jajpara was in Valentyn’s daj’-s one of the most flourishing of the 
Javanese coast towns ; and it W'as still a place of iirospcraus 'com- 
merce during the British occutiation ; but tlie harbour has greatly 
j^tenorated, aud the torni is declining. Joaiia has a strikingly 
appearance ; it is often mentioned in the earlv narratives. 
A?jd K5 is a place of more than 14, 000 inhabitants. Jlctnhang, a W’cU^ 
built toTO, contains a considerable European seltiement and a num- 
her of European institutions; population exceeds 10,000. 

Surabaya, as already mentioned, is the largest tow’n in Java, 
and ranks next to Bataria in tlie variety of its rclimous, cdn% 
cational, charitable, and commercial institutions. It owes tJiis 
2)osition to the fact that its harbour is tlie best in the island. Since 

j 1 ^ been the seat of Government dockyards and arsenals ; 

and there are also extensive barracks, a militar3' hospital, &c. The 
I>opulation includes Javanese, Madurese, Indians from Bengal, 
Moors, and Chinese. GHsscc (Gresik) has a fairly* good Imrhoiu*, and 
is of special interest in the early European bistoiy of Java. Fam^ 
rua% ranks as tlie fourth town in the island ; it is well built, and 



Banyuwangi is one of tlie least oiienod uji of the whole island. 
Banyitmas contains a population of about 10,000 inhabitauls, 
but there are no objects worthy of particular notice. Tlie name, 
equivalent to “gold-water,” ivns bestowed by its founder AiyA 
Sureng EftnA from the aurifeious character of the liver Serayu 
on which it stands. Tjilatja2}, though not the capital of the 
residency, is a much more important and interestin'' place. It 
possepes the best harhom- of all the south coast, situated at the 
mouth of the canal Kali Sesukau, which runs between the Serayu 
ami the sea, and protected by the island of Kusa Kambangan : and 
It has been chosen as the seat of a principal militaiy ostahBshmeut. 
A battery was erected close to the town in 1878, and on Kambangan 

t Njapa. The pile-villngcf ol 

the Se^raA^nakan (as the enclosed bay is called) and the stalac- 

objects of much intercsi. 
ance dnrilii/ Bagelen,- became of some iinpoit- 

stvlc^' Tin/ Jaid out in a spacious 

kent^ Tlie TinnninK^^ native and the Chinese quartcra are noil 
industry. ^ ^ ®tion is large, and it is an iiniiortant seat of native 

toiTSThe and JokjokaHa, the chief 

the susuhunaii nr^eif 1™* states. The former contains the jialnce of 
Mangku Kefforn residence of the independent prince 

out of view tlie Europeans and 
ental immigrants — scarcely a seventh part of the 


dist^*^ from wliich the residency takes its name is situated in Urn 

a “hnir^ Purworedjo rosency. It is so called irom 

a nnga pillar still leveienced by the nitivet 
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* nnd rheumatism are ascribed to the inflaenc^ of Dengeu; 

. Ki ot Kyai Eelorong gives mcu ^veaUh in ezchange for 
their souls. Ilatu Loro Kidul is princess of the eonthem 
] .«ea, and hs^ her scat among the caves and fiords of the 
^ southern caa?t. Within the region of her sway the Javanese 
’ will not 8pcak loud lest he disturb the repose of her 
Mibjcct «ipirit-. Xear Rongkob in Jolgokarta, one of the 
' placv*> ^\hcre c<lib!e nests arc collected, the princess has a 
tenijile v.hich none nny enter save the priest alone; and 
similar temjdcs exist in similar localities. The whole 
life of the Ja^anc'^c, indeed, is enveloped in a mesh of 
mystery; not the stars only and the heavens rain influence, 
but fnuh every object a spiritual emanation, invisible 
’ for the moit part, but potent and exhaustless, flows forth 
to hizn for blc>‘‘ing or for curse. E\en Slahometanisni 
\^itb its One God has done little more than increase the 
number of superscnsual beings to whom he prays. To 
Joseph he presents oflerings that he may obtain beautiful 
children, to Solomon for honour and rank, to ilos^ 
for bravery, to Jc^^us for learning: The ritual of hfe 
religion — and his whole round of life is part of his 
religion — i-> intricate almost beyond conception, and at 
the .*-ame time rigid and precise. Evcrj’thing must be 
done by rule and rubric ; tbe unwritten law handed down 
from father to son allows of no curtailment or moclifica- 
tion. Each individual of offering must be prepared 
in its own peculiar waj'j the rice, for example, — ^whicb Li 
ono of the chief *‘acrificial sub^jtances,— must now be white, 


now red, now h.inl, now soft- 
As wc ascend in the social scale we find the name of 
jfahometun more nnd more ajiplicable ; and consequently 
in spite of the pagani'^m of the populace the influence of 
the ^fahonictan '• pricr-ts (this is their official title in 
Dutch) U widespread and real. Great prestige attaches to 
the name of Jiecca pilgrim. In every considerable town 
thf^rc ii a mo-que. Compare Indi.uj AncinpELACO, voL 


xii. p- S19. 

For th^ Ciiri-tiaiiiriug nf tho Jaronese very little Lis dont 
hi Ki'-t Javi th“ ehUr liir-don stations art ilodjo q^urno (witli a 
* * - nerri rtf i.fvtn fint-stations'. 


i:- 


i.iinhtiMi of ioub in inelunvt of fc'-vtn 


'v:cr'l« Java uJ ^'ct^^k„ds on ^ 


Mvno.t —Tho Javan'.^'j oru jiMniiiiilh* ^JaLonjctan?, «s 
-m f<.rmcrti;rJ^ thev v.uc a«d I5ra m.ai,;j lr,«. 

n L dilv. tV'V «nly tucli crccpliuial grouir. the Kal-in;:. 
f -rta and Jo):jr.J:art-s and the Badti^js ur nomad 

/ Uifir ancr-V.r^ nnd in the c-cimt of t mm crc«l Imt 
U**b- icmovol from their ruder brethren the Da}aks of 
iCtKo cod the Bittafci. of Samatra. Into the onginal 
!'eii ind-d tbev have from lime to tijnc introduced freg- 

w'nts from cverv* religion.-: to 

” ;, •« rtintact* and no attempt has been made to 

S”.X‘°in““ S; irSd.-,! .1= . 

rr nitiii" incon-'niitie'. The number of tbe FpmU 

a groat flndowj , j and flowers, uttering 

v.-orsbipr)er laysbis '>^f"S f Srformuk-‘‘ There is 
ineauwbile in A , j, j,£s propbet” To every 

„o God but God Bnd pat o7spirit, to whom 



. “ TJ,e'nativc. church of Doifwos ong^ated^ 
rr^ri, rh-V. h'in v.lto left his estate to liis -^lavts, •trhom he Iibc- 

it. wiv., » ^ 

■v* VUi'i* So^o*v 1*"^ more lortunat^. , his versions of 

fiip rVAiid the Teciar/zent, as ecU as Ins grammar 

^ S clictioni-^'iiA hyltoonb. Amst., lSt3, ISt,). =ceu 

morcthvi«m'-ciIUion.' 

1 Unyu'i'j': a.,d l{/^alv>e.~Javane>e, 

' Madurc=c are tbe three native languages of Java and 
: iradunC To take tbe least important firet,— SundanKC is 
• S swken in its purity in tbe Preanger Itegcncies and the 
i S'lbbouriu" parts^ of kntam, Buitenzorg, Kmwang, and 

' afribonrand it i^ gradually losing gnmnA To Ja«”7 

: “ “T* w b ibtoflj 

! diSS? tom bolli old and iie» Jarai... ; li»» ■« I.** 

I I See Bniinnnd, LrangdUalie tan lS6i ; 

Voorhocte, fa j/eMeduigan ran iregt 

and 3. C. ycttrfenhurg, C. Poenson, W., i“ ^ 

1 Sccndanu^ct., 

\ OCln,. 

I ^ttUrlnvilsch 1^7^* 
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porated a very large number of purely Javanese words. ^ 
la spite of these two languages and the intrusive Malay, 
Javanese has a full right to its name as the dominant 
speech of the island. It is not one language, but two. The 
nobles speak to the commonalty in the language of the 
commonalty, the commonalty to the nobles in the language 
of the nobles ; and according to clearly understood regula- 
tions of etiquette every Javanese plays the part of noble- 
man or commoner to his interlocutor. The aristocratic form 
is known as Krama or court speech, the popular as Ngoko, 
or the “thou-’ing speech (Fr., tutoyant, Germ., duzend)] 
and between the two forms there is a sort of compromise, 
the 2Iadja or middle speech, employed by those who stand 
to each other on an equal and friendly footing, or by those 
who feel little constraint of etiquette. For every idea that 
can be expressed in the language Kramtl has one expression, 
Ngoko another, the two words being sometimes completely 
different, sometimes only differing in the termination, the 
beginning, or the middle. Thus every Javanese makes 
use of two languages, and, what is more difficult, of two 
languages delicately differentiated from each other. Java- 
nese as now spoken is far from being the same as the 
language of the old inscriptions and manuscripts. The 
latter (which is usually called Kawi,® though some scholars 


insist on the name Old Javanese) was probably based 
on the Javanese of M3dja,kerto, while the KrtlmS of the 
present day finds its type in that of Surakarta. It is easy 
to explain the existence of the KrSmfi and the Ngoko. 
The Hindu conquerors of Java, in gradually adopting the 
speech of their Malay subjects modified it to suit their own 
taste and sense of superiority; and the subjects mean- 
while continued to speak as they were wont. In its 
vocabulary Javanese Krfimil has a large number of words 
of Sanskrit origin ; and in modern times there has been 
a considerable adoption of foreign words from and through 
the Dutch. KrSmS, usually takes one form, Ngoko 
another ; thus the word parlicidiet' appears in the former 
as pedjahJcelir, in the other as patikelh'.^ Like all the 
alphabets of the Indian archipelago except the Malay, the 
Javanese is derived from the Devanagari. When Javanese 
is written in Arabic characters it is called pegon. 

Though a considctablo body of Knwi literature is still extant, 
nothing like a liistor)’ of it is possible. The date and authoiship 
of most of the works are totally unknown. The first place may 
be assigned to the Brala Yudu (that is Sansk., Bharala Ynidlia, 
the conflict of the Bharatas), an epic poem dealing with the struggle 
between the Pandftwas and the KorAwas for the throne of Ifgastina 
celebrated in parwas 5-10 of the Mahfibhurata. To the concep- 
tion, however, of the modem Javanese it is a purely native poem ; 



Fig. 1. — General View of Bara-Budnr. 


its kings and heroes find their place in the native history and 
^lucestors to their noble families. (Cohen Stuart pub- 
lished the modem Javanese version with a Dutch translation and 
notes, J}r6t&-JocM, kc., Samarang, 1877. The Kowi text was litho- 

frrnnnori nf. fiin TT««Ttm C! T j. v __ j _ ‘j. 



. ““**“'‘* wjiy be assigned i/u uie juot uau ui 

M Christian era. The very name indicates its 
Wuhabharata oiigin, (Fiiederich published the Kawi text from a 
7 >. and moie recently we have from him JFttam Djanoa 
n lithographed facsimiles of two palm leaf 

nf name of the poetic diction 

P°eni of which^ny trace is 
thf content, J"y*^Vlogical JTdndd tradition); 

version ^ extent known from the modem Javanese 

of modern Javanese there exists a gi-eat variety 
J fw to mention the 

nftnn 1 ^11 oppeats to givc an account — 

s«ttle\icnt of luropeans in Java 
- I’wJjbshcd text and translation; Professor Veth 
i fl the Bahad Tanah Bjawi 

(Higne, 18/4, 18//) giving the histoiyof the island to 1647 of 
ihf Japanese era. Even more nnincion s~pc the puppet-plays 

beoefdi'tfiff der dfadoeresche 
“language of 


which usually take their subjects from the Hindu legends or 
from those relating to tlie kingdoms of Madjapahit and Padjadjaram 
(see, c.g.j H. 0. Humme, Ahidsd, can Javaansdic toneelstuk, Hague, 
1878). 

Several Javanese specimens are also known of the beast fable, 
which plays so important a pait in Sanskrit literature (W. Palmer 
van den Broek, Javaansdic Vcrtdlingcn^ hevattende de lotgcvallcn 
van cen kanfjil, cen rcchok^ &c., Hague, 1878). To tho Hindu- 
Javancse literature there has naturmly ^succeeded a Mahometan- 
Javanese literature consisting largely of translations or imitations 
of Arabic orirfnals it comprises religious romances, moral ex- 
hortations, and mystical treatises in great varietj^ 

The reader may consult Eodet, J&tiidcs snr la Uitiratiire Javanaisc; 
Van der Berg’s account of tho MSS. of the Batavian Society, Hague, 
1877 ; and a series of papers by C. Poensen in Jlcdcd. van wege ltd 
Ned, Zcndclinggenootsdiax)^ 1880. 

Antiquities, — The ruins left by the early Hindu con- 
querors of Java are among the most remarkable objects of 
interest throughout the island. Temples (or tjandis^ to 

^ Humboldt’s study, Ud)er die Kawi Spradic, is one of the celebrated 
works of modem philology ; but in the absence of the necessary 
material it was to some extent a tour de force. Professor Kern’s 
Kawi Stndien form the most important of the more recent contributions 
to the investigation of the language. For modern Javanese the 
standard grammar is Greet and Gericke’s Javaaschc Spraahkunst, 
edited by Roorda (Amst., 1843). 










lands in the one direction and from ^faduni in the other • L^Pe KfJ Jleadjer and 
Most ^mous or all tbo tam,k roins is that of | fc. 

lio a little to the v.pst of the nght hank of the Prit^a, which falh * '«’ery numerous the law-t nTi.i • ^^^Tjandis are 


afjbrdcd a ready site for the sinicture, and the Java blocks with 
which the ground t^'asFtrcwn supplied abundance of mateirsL Tlie 
accompanying view and ground j.lan will give some idea of th** 
p?ncral arrangement and eJfcct.^ A square terrace, each side i97 feet 
long, cnclos-is the hill at a height of f.O feet ; 5 feet above this there 
U a s.cond terrace, each side oda feet ; 11 feet higher comes a third 
terrace of similar shape ; and then follow four other rampart*! and 



Frc. 2. — Ground Plan of Bdra*Bjdur. 

four other terraces. The whole structure is crowned by a cupola 52 
feet in diameter, surrounded by sixteen smaller bell-=hapcd cnpolas. 
It 1<7 suggestive of the richness of the stjde to mention that on the 
outside of the wall of the second enceinte there arc one hundred 
and fonr niches, each with its image of Buddlia on a lotus throne 
hewn out of a single block 5 fect high ; and between the niches are 
sitting figures, man and woman alternately. The inside of the 
same enceinte is even more richly adorned with at least five hundred 
and siitv-cight bas reliefs, representing scenes in the Buddha legend. 
Of the ctronological date of the temple there is no certrun knowlcd^, 
hut it contains evidence enough in itself to fix its position in Uie 
historical movement of the Hindu crec-ds. 

" The xnlrtare of Daddlilsm and B’ahtaanU'n £s !>c«t aeon,** aars B. Frisderich 
iT^dsch.der In^ T»L,tn Vofltnlnnde), “in the three apper and Inner piUerica 
of Boro Bader. In the first we sec the hbtory c f ^ahyaxnnni froTi the annuncia- 
tion of his descent fnm the heaven of Indra tm hia transformation into Baddho. 
with sc*ne scenes of his hfe. The thirteen firat scenes in the stc* nd jraflcrj' I*fec- 
wlse represent Bcddha as a teacher with his pupils ; after that it wonld seen as if 
a concordat had been /armed hetween the different cults; we hare first in three 
separate »cerc5 Buddha, Vuhnu (Batara Gum), and Siva, all together, and other 
;n'Dups follow. Bnddh^stie and ^vaitc viithout distinction. It is only in the 

fourth gallery that we a^In find Buddha dominant Already In the fir«t 

;pillcry we al«o see Br^macle dirinil4es, Garonda for example, but not jn 

Tn mtnfn*^ f f rtrfn^TTMT snff TTfiKt sreiesit 


".“if rthirS‘“oriherr l.e:^rg Z 

®'f“S are situated the temple caves of KuK 
dkcovered by Kinder in 1833. They are ktribnted in four 
groaps^ and apparently* from the linga symbol belong to the worship 

(Banyuwangi) are the rains of the 
7° Pu&h— nf^tonislung extent, but for the most pan 

only sWIess mounds. Tlie town walls were 12 feet hiali and 6 
j f«t broa^ A temple bufit of wliite limestone is the c&f ruin. 

I It seems to belong to tnc late Siva period of Javanese Hindu art 
rile rniich more famous city of ilddj&pahit lias left its rains not far 
from HiJjdkcrto, in Surabaya. 

Of ih^i minor antiijuiiies of Java the most valuable are the in- 
fcnptions on stone and copper, though, owing to the varietv of the 
J characters which have bccn emploved, the task ol dtcipherin*^ and 
, mteqireting is peculiarly difficult. The proposal of the Batavian 
j Society in 1S43 to L^sne a Ca/vvs of Javanese inscriptiens came to 
1 nought ; of private investigators the most successful are Fnederich 
j and Kern- Tlie inscriptions of Balu Beragnng (1347) and Payer- 
j raynng (1330), that on an image of Buddha now in the Berlin 
j 3Inscuin, that on a rock in the Dieng mountains discovered by 
' Junghuhn, and that jjreserved at Minto House, in Scotland, are 
considered of a|K:cial importance. At Sukuh and Tjeta, on the 
,slojje of Lawn, there is a jieculiar scries in a special character 
decipliered by \ an dcr Vlis. The famous 3Ienang Kebau inscrip- 
tions, being the work of Javanese settlers, belong rather to Java 
than Sumatra; bnt Professor Ktrn has shown that, instead of 
being, as at one time supposed, the oldest epigraphic monument in 
tho Archipelago, they really belong to the most modem Hindu 
period {c/. Cohen Stuart in iByV. iot de T, L en V. Kvnde, viii, 1 
1873). Of the Javanese copier plates the most important collec' 
tion is Cohen Stuart's Knxei Oorievden in FacsimiU, 1S75, 

T/tf FojpjC t/brcE. — The origin of this name is very doubtful. It is 
not improbable that it was first applied either to Sumatra or to 
what was known of the Indian archipelago — insular character 
of the several parts not b'iing at once recognized. Jawa Dwipa, or 
“ land of millet,” may have been the original form - and have given 
rise both tothejaba din of Ptolemy and to the Je-pho-thi of Fattien, 
the Chinese pilgrim of the 4th or 5th century. The oldest form 
of the name in Arabic is apjiUTently Zdbej. The first epigraphic 
occntTcnce of Jawa is in an inscription of 1343. In 3Iarco Polo 
the name is tho common appellation of all the Sunda islands. The 
Jawa of Ibn Batuta is Sumatra ; Java is his Hul Jawa (f.r., pqs' 
sibly “original Java”). Jiwfi is the modem Javanese name (in 
the court speech Jaivi), sometimes with Xnsa, “island,” or Tan^, 
“country,*’ prefixed. 

Hisiory . — The history of Java in its main outlines can be veiy 
briefly given ; in detail it is burdened with endless complications 
inconsistent accounts, and imaginative adornments. It is impos- 
sible to extract a rational narrative from the earlier hdbads or 
native chronicles, and even the later are destitute of any safefac- 
lory chronology. The first great moment in the history is the 
ascendency of the Hindus, and that breaks up into three periods, 

a pcrio3 of Buddhism, a period of aggressive Sivaism, and a 

Ticriod of apparent compromise. Of the various Hindu states 
that were established in the island, that of ^ladjapahit was the 
most widely dominant ; its tributaries were many, and it even ex- 
tended its sway into other parts of the archipelago.^ The second 
moment of the history is the invasion of Islam in the beginning of 



The writer goes on to point out that the sculptures of the lower factories on the coast towns, the chief native state was ilate- 

galleries are not so carefully finished ; and the lions and some iCkch had in the 16th century succeeded to the overlordship 

other subjects on the outside of the temple have never been com- by the house of Bemak—one of the states that rose after 

E leted. About 3 miles to the north-east of B&rA Budur, and pro- the fell of Madiapahit. The “emperors of Java,” as the prices of 
ably belonging 
temple — Tjandi 
before 
the 1 
which 

of his visit in Joiim. Bov. As. Soc. Bengal^ 1862. _ i (Vom Cheribon to Ban>-nwangL In 1/55 the kingdom of 3Iataram 

On the Dieng plateau in Bagelen, mentioned as a holy mountain j — — ; 

^ See Leeman’s BOru Boedon, hissed on the 51^. of \ a Grambeig, is an historical 

Brumund, and accompaaiefl by 394 plates on elephant folio, liejden, . SQ^gv^hat^travagant accounts of this kingdom. 

1873. XnL — 77 
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•was divided into the two states of Snraharta and Jokjotarta, wliich 
still retain nominal independence. The kingdom of Baiitani was 
finaUy snhjngated ial808. By the English occupation of the island 
{1811-18) the Entopean ascendency was rather streng^ened tnan 
weakened ; and ftc great Java war (1825-30), in which DipaEegftitt 
made a last great struggle to maintain the position of the native 
dynasty, resulted in the complete succcas of the Dutch. 

Tlie fullest account of Java is contained in Professor j^***®^ Geograph* 
i*eh, ElhnotogUch, BUiornchy 3 vols., Haailcan. 18^-80. The first 'olumc 
tonMste of a general description of the gcogiaphy, floia, fauna, Inlmmtams, 
laniniagc, Ac.; the second gives a history of the native states (leaving the growth 
of the Dutch power, ah eady treated in detail by Dc Jonge, as mucji as possible 
out of view); and the thlid presents a topographical description of each of the 


residencies. The very existence of such a work implies the previous existence 
of a vast lUcrnturcon Itssubjcct. Besides JnngUuhn, namc8,and others refened 
to above, and under t)ic lieadlng Indian AncinpanAGO. we inay mcntltm Kycklolf 
van Goens, EevH * • • fa dea Jare 1656, Dort. 16CC ; Hogcudorp, Coup 

deceit stir We de Java, Bnisscls, 18S0 ; Pfyffcr ron Kcueck, Skizzen von der Jnsel 
Java, Ac., 1829 ; Kussendragen, E'atuur, en aardrijlsl, hescitrijving van Java, 
Groningen, 1841 ; W, It. van HocvcII, Jteis over Java, Amsterdam, 1849, Ac,, 
.'ind Ifif /ad. feren, ZaltbommeU1860; jrAlmolda, At/i; #« Joro ; Pijnappcl, 
Geographic van Bed, 2nd,\ Hollander, JIandleiding voor de iand m toUtnXtmde 
van Bederlansch Indie. Grambcig's lifstoilcal romances, and K. D. Dckkcr 
(Ifultatnll), Max Jiavelaar ofde Kofieveilxngen der Bederlandschr JlandeUmaat* 
schapp^, AmstCYdam, 1860, are of salne for their pictures of Javnnese life. 
Professor Vetli’s uoik contains ph^'sical, historical, and fopogiaplilcal maps. 
Others on a larger scale n 111 be found in the Atlas van Bcdvrlnnd, ett sf/ne Orcr- 
zccschc liezittingen, published by A. “W. Sijthoff, 1679. (H. A. IV.) 


JAWAEOW, the chief town of a district in the Austrian 
crown-laud of Galicia, with extensive suburbs. It contains 
a nunnery, and has a good grain market. The town was 
a favourite residence of the Polish king John Sobieski, 
who there received the congratulations of the pope and 
the Venetian republic on his success against the Turks at 
Vienna (1683). At Jawarow Peter the Great was betrothed 
to Catherine I. The population in 1869 was 8699. 
JAXARTES. See Sir Daria. 

JAY (French, Giai\ a well-known and very beautiful 
European bird, the Gorvus glandarius of Linnaeus, the 
Garrnlus glandarius of modern ornithologists. To this 
species are more or less closely allied numerous birds in- 
habiting the Palaearctic and Indian Regions, as well as the 
greater part of America, but not occurring in the Antilles, 
in the southern portion of the Neotropical Region, or in the 
Ethiopian or Australian. All these birds are commonly 
called Jays, and form a group of the Crows or Corvidse, 
which may fairly be considered a Subfamilj’’, Garrulinai. 
Indeed there are, or have been, systematists who would 
elevate the Jays to the rank of a Family, Garrulidat — a 
proceeding which seems unnecessary. Some of them have 
an unquestionable resemblance to the Pies, if the grouj) 
now known by that name can he satisfactorily severed from 
the true Gwvina. In structure the Jaj’s are not readily 
difTerentiated from the Pies; but in habit, so far as is 
known of them, they are much more arboreal, delighting 
in thick coverts, seldom appearing in the open, and seeking 
their food on or under trees. They seem also never to 
walk or run when on the ground, but always to hop. The 
body-feathers are commonly loose and soft; and, gaily 
coloured as are most of the species, in few of them has the 
plumage the metallic glossiness it generally presents in the 
Pies, while the proverbial beauty of the “Jaj^s wing” 
is due to the vivid tints of blue — turquoise and cobalt, 
heightened by bars of jet-black, an indication of the same 
style of ornament being observable in the greater number 
of the other forms of the group, and in some predominat- 
ing over nearly the whole suifaca Of the many genera 
that have been proposed by ornithologists, perhaps about 
nine may be deemed sufficiently well established. 

The ordinary European Jay, Garrulns glandarius (fig. 1), 
has of late years suffered so mugh persecution in the British 
Islands as to have become in many districts a rare bird. 
In Ireland it^ seems now to be indigenous to the southern 
half of the island only ; in England generally, it is far 
less numerous than formerly; and Mr Lumsden (Scottish 
^aiurabst, in. pp. 230-240) has shewn that in Scotland 
Its numbers have decreased with still greater rapidity. 

hem IS little doubt that it would have been exterminated 
by tffis time but for its stock being supplied in autumn by 

'^^’7 behaviour, especially 
at the breeding-season, when it becomes almost wholly mute, 
and thereby often escapes detection, No truthful man, 

bird, will gainsay the depre- 


e gardeners and gamekeepers of Britain fall into the usual 


error of persons imperfectly acquainted with the ways of 
Nature, and, instead of taking a few simple steps to guard 
their charge from injury, or at most of punishing the indi- 
vidual birds from which they -suffer, deliberately adopt 
methods of wholesale destruction — methods that in the 
case of this species are only too easy and too. effectual — 
by proffering temptation to trespass which it is not in 
Jay-nature to resist, and accordingly the bird runs great 
chance of total extirpation. Notwithstanding the war 
carried on against the Jay, its varied cries and active 
gesticulations shew it to be a sprightly bird, and at a 
distance that renders its beauty-spots invisible, it is yet 
rendered conspicuous by its cinnamon-coloured body and 
pure white tail-coverts, which contrast with the deep black 
and rich chestnut that otherwise mark its plumage, and 
f even the young at once assume a dress closely resembling 
I that of the adult. The nest, generally concealed in a 
! leafy tree or bush, is carefully built, with a lining formed 
j of fine roots neatly interwoven. Herein from four to seven 
I eggs, of a greenish- white closely freckled, so as to seem 
suffused with light olive, are laid in March or April, and the 
young on quitting it accompany their parents for some weeks. 



Though the common Jay of Europe inhabits nearly the 
whole of this quarter of the globe south of 64® N. lat., its 
territory in the east of Russia is also occupied by G. brandti, 
a kindred form, which replaces it on the other side of the 
Ural, and ranges thence across Siberia to Japan ; and again 
on the Lower Danube and thence to Constantinople the 
nearly-allied G. hrynicld (w’hich alone is found in southern 
Russia, Caucasia, and Asia Minor) shares its haunts with 
it.^ It also crosses the Mediterranean to Algeria and 
Morocco ; but there, as in southern Spain, it is probably 
but a winter immigrant. The three forms just named 
have the widest range of any of the genus. Next to them 
come G. ati'icapiUus^ reaching from Syria to Beloochistan, 
G, japonicus, flie ordinary Jay of southern Japan, and G. - 
sinensis, the Chinese bird. Other forms have a much more 

^ Farther infonnatioii will possibly show that these districts are not 
occupied at the same season of the year by the two forms. 
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limited atea, as G* cervicalis, the local and resident J ay of 
Algeria^ C?- Jii/rcamis, found on the southern shor^ of the 
Caspian Sea, and G, taevamis confined to the island of 
Formosa. The most aberrant of the true Jays is G. Udihi, 
a very rare species, which jseems to come from some part 
of Japan {vide Salradori, Aid Accad, Torino, vH. p. 4/4), 
though its exact locality is not known. 

Leaving the true Ja 3 ’S of the genus Garnihts, it is expe- 
dient next to consider those of a group named, in 1831, 
Perisoreus by Bonaparte {Sa^ffio, &c., Anim. Fertebrad, p. 
43) and Dysornithia by Swainson {F, P,-Amcrica7ia, ii. p. 

This group contains two species — one the Lanivs 
infanstits of Linnseus and the Siberian _ Jay of English 
writers, which ranges throughout the pine-forests of the 
north of Europe and Asia, and the second the Corvits 
caiiadeiids of the same author, or Canada Jay, occupying 
a similar station in America. The so-called Siberian Jay 
is one of the. most entertaining birds in the world. Its 
versatile cries and actions, as seen and heard by those who 
penetrate the solitude of the northern forests it inhabits, 
can never 
be forgot- 
ten by one 
who has 
had experi- 
ence of 
them, any 
more than 
the pleas- 
ing sight 
of its rust- 
col our cd 
tail, which 
an occasion 
al gleam 
of sun- 
shine will 
light up 
into a bril- 
liancy quite 
unexpected 
by those 
who have 

Jeyed the*^bird’6 otherwise gloomy appearance in the glas^ 
ca?e of a museum. It seems scarcely to know fear, 
trading itself on the notice of any passenger who invades 
its haunts, and, should he halt, making itself at once a 
denizen of his bivouac. In confinement it speedily 
Sc^mes friendly, but suitable food for it 
found. Linnjeufl seems to have been under a mi^ppreben 
Sion when he applied to it the trivial epithet it beais; for 
by none of his countrymen is it deemed an unlucky bir, 
but rather the reverse In fact, no one . 

cheery sound of its ordinary calls with 
foelin". The Canada Jay, or “Whiskey-Jack (the cor- 
Su probably of a Cree name), seems to be of a similar 
nature but it presents a still more sombre coloration, its 
nS& plumage,= indeed, being thoroughly Corvine in 
'ippearance and suggestive of its bemg a pristine for^ 

' ^As though to make amends for the dull plumage of the 
•«= incf mentioned North Amencd offers some of the 
S brilUantly coloured of the Subfamily, and the common 



Fio 2.— Amencan Blue Jay. 


lEecent writers l.aie.prefenedth« 

rilKSr ofttVl atter wks careful to do, leganling it .at the 

wScrihedand hgured (i^. B Am^nca.n. ii p. 296, 
Pl. 55) « a Uiuct species G. Vrachyrhyncku,. 


Blue Jay of Canada aud the Eastern States of the Union, 
Cyanxiriis crUtatus (fig. 2), is one of the most conspicuous 
birds of the transatlantic woods. The account of its habits by 
Alexander Wilson is known to eveiy student of ornithology, 
and Wilson’s followers have had little to do but supplement 
his history with unimportant details.® In this bi^ and its 
many allied forms, coloration, though almost confined to 
various tints of blue, seems to reach its climax, but want 
of space forbids more particular notice of them, or of the 
members of the other genera GyanocHta, Cyanocorax, 
Xanthxira, Fdloilimiis, and more, which inhabit various 
parts of the Western continent. It remains, however, to 
mention the genus Cissa, including many beautiful forms 
belonging to the Indian Region, and among them the C. 
speciosa and G, sinensis, so often represented in Oriental 
drawings, though doubts may be expressed whether these 
birds are not more nearly related to the Pies than to the 
Jays. (a. n.) 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American statesman, was the 
descendant of a refugee Huguenot family, and was bom at 
New York, December 12, 1745. After three years spent 
in the house of the pastor of the French church at New 
Rochelle, followed by four under a private tutor at home, 
he entered King’s (now Columbia) College in 1760. On 
graduating there, May 15, 1764, he entered the office of 
Ur Kissam, an eminent New York lawyer j and in 1768 
he was called to the bar. He rapidly rose into a lucrative 
practice, and in 1774 was married to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of William Liringston, afterwards governor of 
New Jersey. The great crisis in the fate of the American 
colonies \\as fast approaching ; and, like many other clever 
young lawyers, Jay took an eager, active part in the pro- 
ceedings that resulted in the independence of the United 
States He was one of the committee of fifty selected by 
the citizens of New York in 1774 to correspond with other 
colonial committees on the subject of the Boston Port Bui. 
He was returned as a delegate from New York city to the 
continental Congress held at Philadelphia in September 
1774, and, though almost the youngest member, was 
entrusted with drawing up the Address to tM People oj 
Great Britain. The numerous committees and associations 
which were from time to time appointed to meet the 
exi<»encies of that troubled period almost always included 
JaVs name. Of the second Congress also, which met at 
, Philadelphia on Slay 10, 1775, Jay was a 
, his able and eloquent pen was again useful in ^^ting 
addresses to the peoples of Canada and Ireland. He was 
1 a member of the secret committee of Congress for corre- 
, spending with the friends of America jn Europe. In Apnl 
I 1776, while still retaining his seat in 
' returned to the provincial convention of New Ymk y 
Now York city and county; and 
from Philadelphia deprived him of the lionour of 
his si<mature to the declaration of independence “su®d on 
Julv 4 1776- It was Jay who drafted the constitution 
that is finaUy adopted by the New York convention ; a"d 
that statesman, after acting as one of the council of safety 
for some time, accepted a provisional appointinent “ chief 
iiisticeof New York State, which was afterwards co^rmed 
under the organized constitution, with the proviso 
S wd hfe judiml post 
delegate to Congress “on special occasion. S 
waq found in the secession of what xs now xr™ 

Vermont from the jurisdiction of of 

Sk. Jay wp sent to Congress (De^J- 7 1778W 
which he was imm ediately elected presiaent 

determine ^\hic3j. 
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ing September liis letter, written in the name of Congress, 
was addressed to the people of the States on the subject 
of currency and finance ; and before the end of the year, 
having previously resigned his chief-justiceship and his 
presidency, he was despatched as plenipotentiary to Spain, 
where he landed January’ 32, 1780. The results of the 
mission were unsatisfactory. In addition to the fact that 
he was not recei%'ed by the Spanish court in a formally 
diplomatic character, he was seriously embarrassed b^"- the 
action of Congress in drawing bills upon him for more than 
half a million dollars, in the hope apparently that he would 
have received a subsid}* from Spain before the bills fell 
due. Although by stooping to the humiliation of impor- 
tuning the Spanish minister, and by accepting a number 
on his own personal responsibility, Say was able to meet 
some of the bills, he was at length forced to protest others ; 
and the credit of the new countrj- was only saved by a 
timely subsidy from France, out of which Franklin' was 
enabled to remit from Paris the sum req^uired to meet the 
bills then due. In 1781 Jay was commissioned to act with 
Franklin, Adams, J efferson, and Laurens in negotiating a 
peace with Great Britain. He arrived in Paris from Spain, 
June 23, 1782 ; and after a variety of negotiations, in the 
course of which Jay evinced a jealous suspicion of the dis- 
interestedness of France and a punctilious attention to the 
dignity of his country, the provisional articles were signed 
on November 30, 1782, and the formal treaty on September 
3,^1783. Jay resigned his commissions, and on July 24, 
1784, landed as a private citizen in New York, where he 
was presented with the freedom of ‘the city, and elected a 
delegate to Congress. ^ On May 7th the last-named body 
held eilrc3.dy choscu him to be foreign secretary ] siiid in 
that post he remained till the beginning of the Federal 
Government in 1789. In the question of the institution 
of such a government he had taken a keen interest ; he- 
joined Hamilton and Madison in issuing the Federalist : 
ho published anonymously (though without succeeding in 
concealing the authorship) An Address to the People of 
Few Yorlc, in vindication of the constitution ; and he ablv 
seconded Hamilton in inducing Ms native State to adop't 
it. On September 26, 1789, he became the first chief- 
instice of the supreme court of the United States. t>urm«r 
one of his circuits Harvard University conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. fn 1792 he consented to stand for 
the governorship of Now York State; but the « canvassers ” 
who scrutinized the votes disqualified the returns of three 
counties ; and, though Jay had received an actual majority 
of TOfes, his opponent General Clinton was declared elected 
During the war between Great Britain and France, the 
relations between tlie former and the American States 
became ciitical ; a definite commercial treaty seemed the 
only means of averting war. CMef-J ustice Jay was chosen 
TT ' though not without strong opposition, 

Si wfp‘ F'^nvmth in June 1794, signVj treaty 
n-iin^.7vnS V 'i "Vr®" 19. disembarked 

free '.Mr? At , declared that a 

Sm, f y ^ free cargo, were hailed at home 

i h furious denunciation. Jay%vas accused of liavh " 

wev^ntea Mr a lime the really beneficial aS of 
cul ,rV or '"”‘1 I’clore the parti- 
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retiring to his estate near Bedford in "Westchester county. 
New York, spent the rest of his life in rarely interrupted 
seclusion. His public utterances from 1821 till 1828 were 
mostly as president of the American Bible Society. On 
May 17, 1829, John Jay, in his eighty-fourth year, ended 
a life whose purity and integrity are commemorated in a 
sentence by Daniel ^Yebster : “'When the spotless ermine 
of the judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched nothing 
less spotless than itself.” 

Tile iife of John Jay, with Select io7is from his GoiTCsjjondenee 
and Miscellaneous Pajtci-s, was published in 2 vols, bv bis soti 
William Jay in 183S. 

JAY, William (1769—1853), dissenting preacher and 
religbus author, was born at Tishury in Wiltshire on May 
6, 1769, The son of a stone mason, he had adopted his 
father’s calling, when his appearance attracted the attention 
of the Hev. Cornelius Winter, the dissenting minister. Mr 
Winter at that time presided over a religious seminary at 
Marlborough, in which, with Ms advice and assistance, the 
young mason became a student in 1785. ' During tbe 
three years and a half that Jay spent at Marlborough, the 
wonderful preaching powers which distinguished him till 
the day of Ms death were rapidly developed. His first 
sermon was delivered in his seventeenth year; and before 
his majority he had preached nearly Ur thousand times. In 
1788 he had even for a season occupied Kowland Hill’s 
pulpit in London. But his youth warned him to seek 
more time for study, and he therefore accepted the humble 
pastorate of Christian Malford^ near Chippenham, where 
he remained about two years. He had hardly spent a year 
in his next charge at the Hot Wells, Clifton, when he was 
unanimously chosen to he minister of Argyle Independent 
Chapel in Bath; and on January 30, 1791, he entered tho 
sphere in which he v\as to spend the rest of Ms active life, 
attracting to his chapel hearers of every religious denomi- 
nation and of evex'y social and literary rank, and winning 
for himself a wide and solid reputation as a brilliant pulpit ' 
orator, as an earnest religious author, and as a pious 
minister. In 1841 the jubilee of his pastorate was cele- 
brated; in 1852 he was requested to retire; and the con- 
nexion of sixty-throe years formally ended in January 1853. 
He died on December 27, 1853. 

As a prcaelier Jay was eloquent and imiwcssivo ; but Ms expres- 
sions aud style at times wanted refinement and delicnci*. 
semons were often so piactical and direct ns to excite suspicion, 
tliough quite unfounded, of being aimed at individuals. Ho was 
lond of peculiar texts, and did not always restrain his sense of 

popularity wliicli bis writings, 
cspcciallj, Ills dcvotioiual wntings, have found with a wide circle 
of readers vouclies for theii' worth. In his books ho is always 
practical, and at times attains a certain 

-nmvi. on.;?. T f Perhaps the best 
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JE^ D’ ANGRILY, SXint, chief town of an avrondisse- 
ment in the department of Charente-Infdrieure, France, is 
situated in a fertile vine-bearing district on the right bank 
of tbe river Boutoime, 16 miles south-east of La Rochelle. 
The most interesting buildings are the ruined abbey, 
cs rojed^ in lo68, two large towers used as a prison 
*^®/®°>ains of a 17th century church, an 
ernfaattled clock-tower dating from 1276, a handsome 

colonnaded market-place, and a hospital. The inbabilants ■ 

are engaged in distilling brandy, wool-spinning, and the 
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manufacture of cast-iron tools, agricultural implements, 
merges, &c, ; and a trade in spirits, wines, cereals, and oil 
seeds is carried on. The population in 18 1 6 was 6309. 

St Jean d’Angelr (Angcriaa^m) o'jves its origin to Pippin the 
Short, who foundi^ a monastery on the spot about 708. The 
report that the head of John the Bapti^ was deposited there 
attracted crowds of pilgrims, for whose accommodation a town 
graduallv grew Up. In 1572 the duke of Anjou captured it from 
the Hn^enots ; but they retook it soon after. Its fortifications 
were razed under Louis XIIL 

JEBEIL, JUBEIL, orDJEBAJL, an ancient town of Syria, 
is pleasantly situated on a slight eminence near the sea, 
about 20 miles north of Beyrout. It is surrounded by a 
wall, a mile and a half in circumference, with square towers 
at the angles, which along with the old castle at the 
south-east comer are attributed to the cnisadere. In 
the gardens and vineyards that surround the town lie 
numerous broken granite columns, — these, with the 
number of ruined houses within the walls, testifying to its 
former importance. The stele of Jehawmelek, king of 
Gebal, found here is one of the most important of 
Phoenician monuments.^ The small port is almost choked 
up with sand and ruins. The place has dwindled to a 
village of some 000 inhabitants. 

Jebeil is the Phccnicbiu Gebal and the Byblos of the Gieeks. Its 
inhabitants were renowned as stone-cutters (1 Kings v. f 
and as shipbuilders (Ezekiel xxvii. 9); while Arnan (ii. 
repre^^nts Enylus, king of Byblos, as joining 
fleet, after that monarch had captured the citv. Pbuo of B> olos 
makes it the most ancient city of Phoenicia, founded by Kronos, 
I.C., the iloloch (ilelek) who appears from the ste e of Jehawmelek 
to liavc been with Baaltis rhvi) the <ibicf deity of tiic ci^. 
Baaltis on this stele has the charactenstics of Jsis-Hathor. t-om- 
pirc the legend that the ark ^rith tlie corose of Osinsj^ wst 
ashore at Byblos, and there found by (Pint, Mr., 3.,,). The 
orgies of Adonis in the temple of Baaltis (Aphrodite 
described by Pseudo-Lucian. Sj/r.f cap, tx me 

Adonis Is the Ibrahim river, which flovrs near the to^^^ 

ernsadets, after failing before it in 1099, wptered Giblet m 
1103, bnt lost it again to Srindin in 

it has gradnallv decayed, see Renan, Jfis» d PA n. , -lo er«, 
Phrjaisier, ii. 1,' 107 ; 'Badeker-Socin's JTamfloov. 

JEDBURGH, a royal and parliamentary bnrgb of Scot- i 
land, the coaatytown of Roxburghshire, is sitoatMon the 
river Jed, a tributary of the Teviot, 49 miles south-east of 
Edinburgh, and 10 miles north of the English border. 
The town consists mainly of four well-paved streets diverg- 
in'- at right angles from the central markeUquare. 2.e.vt 
to'the abbey in point of historical interest is Queen ^la^ s 
house, where she resided for some time in lo ’ , ^ , 
county prison occupies the site of the ancient castle of Jed- 
burgh, destroyed in 1409. The abbey, one of tbe 
ecclesiastical ruins in Scotland, was founded in lllb by 
Prince David, afterwards David !•> for reception of 
certain Austin canons from St Quentin s at Beauvais. i 
nave, an exquisite example of the t^^ition from ^oman 
to Early English, measures 13.31 feet by o9l feet ^^ ith 
tha exception of tbe north piers and a small portion of the 
wall above, which are Herman, the whole of the lower, 
feet square and 8G feet high, belongs^ to the end of the 
I'Stli centurv. In tbe choir there is «ome very earij 
krman wo7k : the south chapel of 

:pccimcnsof the Dacomted period. The to d length o 
the magnificent pile, reduced to rums by ‘b%confiic.- 
cf which Jedbiirgli was so often the scene, >s -j'-’ 
Jedburgh, one of the first Scottish towns to t.skc^i • 
the woollen manufacture fits mill boso" 
fpresent has five factoric-s. cmploring 200 
nrXein- goods-chiefly twoeds-to the 
?tout ^70^000. The burgh unites with Haddington. 
CbirT scrlb R^ck. nnd I.n»a,r 
l..r to parliament The popnlati^inj^ 


Jedburgh, thcfiml form of a rif vintli* 4 

hare been collected, docs not apiK-i** b.fore the I.'th r^ntM-v , J> I- 
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see wirn me vjjngi; mo janos 01 oc'ifietrrii. foT». ihi* f* 1 1 : i: * 
11th century the village had Invome a bniT^ii ; and und* r Iins*! I 
(1124-1153) it was a royil nMilmcc, and th» chi»f torn ♦'f !h 
31iddle Marches. The tonm rcccive^l a ch^rtt r 15*1 I , 
and another in 156d fron Maiy. During th»* troahJ-.i^ m 
the borders in tiw 3fid«ifc Ages, Jrdbnrgh an iT.p*»rl'tn! pi** , 
and often exr*ericnccd the di'yi^trous of fir' and o^d. 7 i 

phmsc Jctlnrt Jcstic**,’’ rneining Inn^dni; n iT'in .••ud tnini? J i: 
afterwerd^, ha^ pa'^s^'d into a rb 

JEFFERSON, Tooma^^ (1743-1820), third prei- 
dent of the United States, and the nio-l con«p;caou-' 
apostle of Democracy in America, was horn April 2, 1713. 
at Shadwell, ^Vlberaarlc county, in the State of Virginn, a 
region of whicli his father Peter Jefferson, an obscure ard 
unlettered planter, wa.s the tbinl or fourth Fclllcr. 

At the early age of five years Thomas was Fcnt lorn 
English school, and from that lime until he finidird hi- 
studies at William and College in 17C2 apj^ars to 

have enjoyed superior educational a<hantagc^, and to ha\e 
turned them all to good account. He carric<l uith him 
from college, at nineteen, a tolerably thorough reading 
knowledge of the Latiu, Greek, and I'rcnrh languages to 
which he added a familiarity with the higher mathematic- 
and natural sciences only pos^c^sed at Ins age by men v*bo 
have, as he had, a rare natural faculty for the pro'ceutiun 
of those studies. Soon after le*aving college he entered the 
law office of Mr George Wythe, then at the head of ih^ 
Virginia bar, and withal, Jefferson being judeO, •* t^i'^ be t 
Latin and Greek scholar in the Stale.*’ In Mr Wythe lie 
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him, in a mortifiing failuxe. In confomity with a usage brought 
from the mothci country of selecting one of the )oungei mem- 
bers to draft the leply to the governor’s speech, this complimentary 
duty iras devolved ujion Jefferson. He confined himself too closely 
for the taste of the committee to the language of the resolutions 
which he wjnj expected to arai>lify and glorify. His address was 
rejected, and the duty of preparing a substitute was confided to 
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fairly be said to have never made a speech. 

JeCfersotfs legislative duties were not destined to detain him 
long from his profession. The king having abandoned the policy 
ol levying internal taxes, and diiectcd instead that a duty upon 
certain leading articles of foreign commerce should he levied at 
the custom-houses in the colonics, in the spring of 1769 a mes- 
senger arrived at Williamsburg, then the seat of government of 
Virginia, annoimcing to the House of Burgesses the firm resolve of 
Massachu«^ctts to resist these duties by constitutional means, 
and asking the concurrence and co-operation of Virginia. On the 
third day of the session of the House of Burgesses four icsolutions 
were adopted with substantial unanimity, in harmony with those 
adoT)tcd by Slassachu^etts. The first declared against taxation 
without representation ; the second, that the colonies may concur 
and co-operate in seeking redress of grievances ; the third, that 
aending accused persons away from their country for trial is an 
inexpressible complexity of %rrong ; the fourth, that they should 
send an addre«^ on these topics to the father of all liis people,” 
iH^ccching his ** royal interposition.” On the following day, and 
without waiting for an official copy of those resolutions to reach 
him, Governor Botetourt (Bssolveci the House of Burgesses. 

Thus in five days terminated, foi the present, Jciicrson’s career 
as a legislator. ^ But, though brief and croivned with no results to 
satisfy his ambition, history does not pronounce Iiis first experience 
as a legislator inglorious, for it was illustTated hy an effort, which 
wa« not the less honouiuble to him because it was unsuccessful, to 
amelionite the condition of the African bondmen in Virginia. The 
Iw of those days forbade the manumission of a slave, except upon 
the condition that he w as immediately sent out of the State. Jetfer- 
^ou dcsiicd the repeal of this lawr. His efforts were not only un- 
successful, but they developed such a state of feeling upon the 
subject as to brin^ into grand relief the courage which even at that 
early day ventured to piopose such a measure. 

The day after the Iloiwe of Burgesses dispersed, its memheis met 
at a public hall in the Baleigh Tavern in ■W’illiams.burg, and fol- 
lovin^ the e.vaniple of ifaisaeliusetts, resolved, with a nca^ an- 
proach to unanimity — (1) ^ to be more saving and industrious : 
(.,) ne^er to bu\' any article taxed by parliament for revenue, 
except loiv iinabties of paper whicb they could not dispense with, 
nor (3) to irnportam article from Britain or m British ships if they 
cmild lielp It, until the ofrensive Act was lepealed; and (4) to save 
all their lambs for wool. Every man who signed the agreement 
ttas le-ekcted, and every' man who lefused lost his election. 

On I ebniarj' 1, 1770, while Jefferson and his mother were absent 
from liome, his house nas buined down. lie had, however 
already l^gun cleanng the grounds and pieparing for the erection 
of a new residence at Monticello, which occupied no inconsidei- 
of time and thoughts for the next two years, 
f r"?® become, for moie than half a century 

tl o seat of iirivate hospitality in America. On 

dmtidSer ^of ifi'^ Skelton, a widowed 

Wilhitnelml neighbour and associate at the bar of 

vir!. i large fortune in lands and slaves. The ladv 
proiLil to fond of music, twen^'-three ; she 
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gate to the State Convention, but, owing to sudden indisposition 
which overtook him on lus ^vay, was unable to attend. His in- 
fluence there, however, was not to be wanting, for much of the 
interval between the dissolution of the House and the meeting 
of the Convention was devoted to the consideration and pie- 
paiation of a series of instructions for the deputies who were to 
be sent to the General Congiess, which was to meet at Philadelphia 
in September. In these instructions, W’hicli he had intended him- 
self to propose, could he have been piesent, he maintained '‘that 
the relation bet^veen Great Britain and these colonies was exactly 
the same as that of England and Scotland after the accession of 
James and until the Union, and the same as her present relations 
with Hanover, — having the same executive chief, but no other 
necessaiy political connexion ; and that our emigration to this 
country gave no more rights over us than the emigration of the 
Danes and Saxons gave to the piesent authorities of the motlier 
country over England.” 'aese instructions, though too radical 
then for the .purpose for which they were designed, weie laid upon 
the table of riie delegates, read by many, and published in a 
pamphlet entitled A JSitTnmary J^icw of the JRights of America, 
and extensively circulated. It ran thiough edition after edition in 
England, after receiving such modifications (attributed to the pen 
of Burke) as adapted it to the puiposes of the Opposition ; and it 
procured for its author, to use his own language, “the honour of 
haring his name inserted in a long list of prosciiptions enrolled in 
a hill of attainder commenced in one of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but suppressed in embryo by the hasty com-se of events/^ 
This paper placed Jefferson among the leaders, if not at the head 
of the revolutiouarj’ movement in America — events rapidly ripen- 
ing in the public mind its novel and startling doctrines. The 
Declaration of Independence two years later, of which he asked that 
his tombstone should testify as the greatest achievement of his life, 
was but a perfected transcript of the Stmmary View. 

Jefferson was the leading spirit in the succeeding sessions of the 
Virginia Convention ; he was one of a committee of thirteen 
appointed to report a plan for arming Virginia ; he was named a 
delegate to the General Congress, Tmeie he took his seat eight 
days after Colonel George Washington had been appointed by 
Congress commander-in-chief of the armies of the colonies ; and 
ho w’as placed upon the committee to draw up a statement of the 
causes Avhich hafi impelled the colonies to take up anns against 
the mother country, and upon another committee to report on 
Lord Horth's “ conciliatory proposition.” In the winter of 1775-6 
disastrous news arrived from England. The kiiig in opening 
parliament had denounced the colonists as rebels, and recommendea 
decisive coeicivc measures against them; and this was promptly 
followed by a law authorizing the confiscation of Ajnerican vessels 
and cargoes, and those of all nations found trading in American 
ports, and^ the impressment of American crews into the British 
navy. This measure and the largo vote b}^ which it was passed 
instantly crystallized the colonies, and on the 11th June 1776 
Congress appointed Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and 
Livingston to prepare a Declaration of Independence. 

Jefferson at the request of his associates prepared a draft of the 
Declaration, which, wter two oi tliiec verbal corrections by them, 
was taken up for consideration in the House on the 2d of July. 
In the debate on the Declaration Jeflerson took no part, “think- 
ing it a duty to he on that occasion a passive au^tor of tire 
opinions of others, more impartial judges than he could be of 
its merits and demerits.” Two or three expressions had been 
used which gave offence to some members: the words “Scotch 
and other foreign auxiliaries” were resented by some delegates 
of Scottish birth ; and the strictures on the king’s iciicatcd veto 
of colonial laws repealing the Jaw’ which permitted the slave trade 
were disapproved by some of the southern delegates 
On tlie evening of tlie 4tli of July 1776 the Declamtion iias 
reported back from the committee of the whole House, and agieed 
to. Circumstances have given an historical importance to tliis 
document somewhat disproportioned to its merits as a statement ot 
the gnevanecs of the colonies ; for it seemed to be the' weapon that 
diOTcmbered a grrat empire, and that gave birth to a nation of 
unJ^itcd _ possibilities ; it gave guarantees foi the fame of its 
author which are possessed by no other production of an American 
pen ; for more than a centuiy' it has been lead to assembled multi- 
tudes in evm^ considerable towm in the United States on the anni- 
^ eraary of its adoption ; and its style and sentiments have been the 
model for every people which since that time has sought to assert 
for Itself the right of self-government. 

Jeflerson continued to participate actively in the eflbrts to 
organize the goyemment of the confederation, and pieparc it for 
death struggle ivWcIi was impending, un^l thc 2d of 
e^tnher, when he icsigned, to take his seat in the legislature of 
\it^uia, to which he Imd been elected, and whcic he thought his 
pcrnces would he most needed. ‘•'When 1 loft Congress in '76." 
he says in ius autobiography, “it was in tire iicrsuasion that out 
whole code must be renewed, adapted to our republican fonn of 
government, and, now tlial we had no negatives of ronnrils, gover* 
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pors, cr i±i 5 s to tis fioai dobg ligiit, tlist it be corrected 

in. ell it? pcrts toti e sin^e eve to ressoa end the good of those for 
Those goreracent it Tras framed.'* To this task he nor- devoted 
hhEseh. Of the Tarioas metsares iatrodcced in fcrtherance of this 
purpose he ssts: *‘I considered foTir, prssed or reported, as 
forming a ETstem hr vhich ereir hbre ttotiM be eradicated of 
ancient or firtcre arisiocrai^ smd a fonn^tion laid for a gorem- 
meat tmly republican.*' 
entail. 
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State — the only important change effected in the slave system of 
Virginia during the rerrolntioaarv period- The imporancc he 
attached to his work in 'Virginia at tms tirr?? he showed hr resi^n- 


in n^tiating treatiss of commerce and allhsnce with France. 

In the third year of the war (177f0» smd just as the darkest and 
most feeatening clouds were gathering over Vlrgmia, JeSerson was 
elected goremor. The enemy bad decided to carry the war into 
the south- The commonwealth was almost defenceless, all her 
mSitary resenrees ha^g brrn exhausted in snstnirnug 'W'ashing- 
Con's policy cf driving the enemy out of the nerth. Arnold entered! 
Bichmond, rersntly l«econie the capiml, on the 5th ci Jannaiy 1751, 


' ^7 saprriLitaBl interference. The Alreightr Las eo 

ato^te tnat caa take sidra toIi es in Each a contest” A verr 
■ fsad ttanslanon of a copy of the AV« tvKch Lad foand its xr-r 
to France Laving made its appearance in Paris, JeEfeison felt £» 
.r ionger my motive for trying to limit their usefulness to 
fche lew discreet fnends to whom he hed addressed them.^ 

In January 17S5 Dr Fra nklin , after eight years* residence at the 
drench court, pressed his application to be relieved, and Jeferson 
^ ^ ' gmcefmly put it in presentins his lettere of 
credence, ”to suc^d hizn, for no one couldT rep^acf him." 
Jefferson was exee ediuffl y popular as a minister, and was fortunate 
p seeming several hnjwrtant moJifeatfons of the French fariT 
, m the interests of American ccmmerce. 

In the spamer of 1759 IVashington, who been elected 
jresident of the United States under the new constitution, cave 


propriety,” tendered him the oEce of secretary of state. Eeluct- 


medlately sent a. party to capture JeEerson at ilonticeilo. Ho 
narrowly es'm£*ed, pursuers being in s^ht of him as he mounted 
his horse and rode off to join his family. Thou^ Alonticello was 
spared by Tarleton's order. Jeffeisoa's ’estate of Elk HSl, on the 
James river, was less f ortumitv. 1 1 was cotnple tsly despoiled by the 
orders of Cornwallis. It was naTcial that the iueSectzml resistance 
made to the enemy in Virginia shouli have exposed the governors 
conduct to critidsns, for few knew, Z3 he did, that a more effective 


wisely relied for the ultimate success of the national defence. An 
xaves^gation of his conduct was threatened ; but when ft was ascer* ; 
tained that he Lad been acting in hannony with the policy of 
ITashington, the investigation wa? rot only alicdousd but the legis* , 
hturs shortly after the expiration of his term of omce resolved unari- 
moTL'Iy ''That the thanks of the general assembly be pven to our 
former governor, Thomas Jefferson, for Ms impattial, upri^t, and ' 
attentive administration while in oEce^ The assembly wish to de* , 
c!are in the strongest manner the high opinion whichthey entertain 
ofJlr Jeff-rson's ability, rectitude, and integrity as chief magistrate 
in this commonTrecItbC a^d mean, by thus publicly avowing their 
opinion, to obviate and to remove all unmerited censure.'* J efferson 
became sensible that in the exhausted condition of Virginia, without 
ntofney, without equipment, without troops, without any currency 
except the produrts of the soil, no governor not a trained soldier 
coum hone to retain the confidence of the people during the crisis. ^ 
?nd therefore he determined to decline re-eiection. 

In X752 he was summons*! by Congress to act as one of the 
plenipoteatiarros to negotiate a treaty of poace with the ^mother 
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the Federal party as distinguishel from the Democratic, of which 
Jefferson was the most congruous representative, was appointed the 
secretary of the treasury. They represented the two great schools of 
political thought whirfi contended for mastery in American i-oHtics, 
not only during IVashingtons administration- but for the succeeding 
sixty year?, and xmtil their differences were merged in the graver 
and more absorbing issues that grew out of the conflict between free 
and servile labour. Jeflereon was an advocate cf State sovere^ty 
and of decentralization. He was stronriy q>posed to the leading 
features of the British constitution, and zn cordial symp 2 tbr rrith 
the new school of j^litics which hud recently begun to be felt in 
the government of Fiance. His five yea’rs' residence in tbat 
country had greatly strengthened him in these views, and they 
more or less sSected Ms treatment of all qcestzozLS that came before 
him as a cabinet minister. Hamilton’s great fear, on the other 
hand, was that the central government under the new constitution 
would be too weak, and he favoured all measures that tended to 
exalt and strengthen the executive, and to bring the government 
more in harmony with that of England. "Washington very prudent^/ 
gave the victory to the p»artfean of neither theory, though his aym- 
pathies were supposed to be more frequently with the Fed^irel than 
with the Eepubhean leader. 

Ths most perplexing questions which occupied Jefferson's atten- 
tioa as secretary of state grew out of the war declared by France 
in 1793 against Holland Great Britain. ^Vhat should be the 
neutral policy and what were to be insisted npon as the neutral lights 
of the United States ? Upon this question both parties put forth 
their whole strength. The BepnblicaEs, uncier Jefferson s lead, 
pret^ generally ^pathized with the French, and were inclined 
to authorize priTUteers to be fitted out in American wits to cnu?e 
against English V6ssel«. This policy was cneigetzcrily and tociv 
r&isted bv the Federalists, who were for peace with all and 
entan^g alliances with none. Jefferson advocated the propriety 


referred^ he report^ the deSnirive treaty of peace with En^nd. 

... . 


in the United States. 


vogue » 

In tile same session he drafted the report of J 


a plan for the government of the vast territory Iving to the north- j 
west of the Ohio river, which Virginia had ceded to the Federal ^ 
Government in 1750. Among other provisions which he suggested, { 
and which were adopted, was one big with a rebellion of far more • 
threatening propordoss than that which its author had just nss^ed t 
in bringing to a succe^ul issue. The clause in question provided 
‘‘that after the year ISOO of the Christian era there riiall ^ ' 
neither slavery nor involuntary serritude in any of the said f 
States, otherwise than In puaishmCTt of crimes whereof the par^ 
tT>i»ll be duly convicted to have been pereonally gunty.” It was ^ 
the attempt to oxganize States fcom this terrifoiyin defiance^ ' 


ministeT. 'R'i* more zeal than discretion he proceeds at once to 
fit oat privateer^ and empoTrer French consuls in the States 

to cr^iize courts of ainiraltyto condemn pmes. This led to 
heata dismssions in the cabinet, and finally to the re^ of Gen^ 
Partiv from discontent iTith a porition in which he id not feel that 


ConitlOttOt ms priTare aaai«, A 

Jefierson resigned Hs seat inthecahmet 5^?^ 
retired to 3rontieeno. There he remained 

• 57 h»n he tras made -rice-president at the election lA^h ^led 
John Adams to the presidency. The dab'es of this position h^c 
to presiding oTcr the Senate daring its s^ons, 
Stm”-? of theW years of his offi^ 
estate, and bv his counsels directing the of t - f ~ , 

S S trai the aclmorfedged leader. The excesses of the 


Ixri754 Jefferson was again commi^oned br Congre^ as 
plenipitentiary, this time to asstet Frs nl d m and Adams 
in ne^tiatins treaties of commerce with European states* 

® T_T— WiUCJi 
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that*ft 2 ller and more correct friformation about America must pre- 
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R<:im of Terror *had vroAed a formidable reaction in Asnenca 
ATa&st the svmoatluzers with revolntionists in France. 

^th the aggressive policy of the Ditectoi^, the insnlMg 
reception mven to the jimetican envoys in Pans, for a nine 
paralvsed the Eepahlican party. President Adain^ mistatog 
the resentment felt in the United States towards France for a 
popular reaction there against Tepubliwnism, was betray^ mto 
a scries of ill-considered measures, which were not long m tell- 
ing npon the fortunes of his parly. Among these mei^es the 
ino 5 t unfortunate perhaps were the alien and sedition laws, tim 
former empowering the president to expel from the country rach 
rlien? as he should deem dangerous, and the ^ latter punishing 
as siilition, with tine and imprisonment, the printing or j^ei^g 
malicious charges against the president or_ Congress, Kc- 

publicans commenced an active agitation against the laws throngh- 
oni the country, which, co-operating with a strong and popular 
svmpatliy with the Republican doctrines, finally resulted in the 
electirtii of Jefferson and Burr, the candidates of the Republican 
p'lrty. as piresidenfc and vice-president, and the defeat of Adams 
tiad Pinckney the candidates of the Federalists. AVashington having 
•iiei only a few months before, this election proved the covj) de grace 
of tlie Federal party, and established Jeffersonian Republicanism as 
the permanent policy or the conutry. Jefferson entered npon the 
duties of the presidency on the 4th of 3Iarch 1801, and was re- 
xilecled for the term commencing ^larch 4, 1805, by 143 out of 176 
electoral votes. His administration of twice four years was ch^c- 
terized by the simplicity which distinguished his conduct in private 
life. He esohevred all pomp and ceremony designed artificially to 
distinguish president from the people. His dress *'was of 
plain cloth ” on the day of his inauguration. Instead of ^ving 
to the capital in a coach and six as liad been the practice, he 
lode there on. Iiorseback, without a guard or even a servant in his 
train, disniounied inthout assistance, and hitched the bridle of 
hi« lior=e to a fence. Instead of opening Congress in the English 
Fashion, with a speech to which a formal reply was expectea, he 
'*ent Lis message b}" a private hand. Court etiquette was practi- 
cally abolished, and the weekly levee with it. The code of prece- 
dence was essentially modified- Titles of honour were not recog- 
nized as such. Excellency,^ ** Honourable/’ and even 
were tli«tastefal to him. between the President and governors of 
♦States he reco^aized no difference in rank, each being the supreme 
head of an independent state. it be possible/^ he said, *^to 
h? certainly conscious of .anythingf I am conscious of feeling no 
difference between writing to the highest and lowest being on earth/' 
In public official station he regarded himself purely as a 
truste e for the public. He discontinued the practice of sending 
ministers abroad in Government vessels, nor wonld he hare 
his birthday celebrated by state balls ; he refused to appoint 
days of failing and thanksgiving on the ground that they were 
religious rite«, and no recommendation from him, therefore, 
could make them more or less binding upon the conscience. 
To secalarize and republicanize the Government were the para- 
mount pnT|>ose and the di.^-tinguishing feature of his adminfetra- 



entiFi' confidence. “If I had the world to choose frem,” he once 
y.i l, “ I could not cliange one of my associates to my better satis- 
1 1 ,'tton.** The first imj^ortant act of his administration was to send 
four of the «ix constituting the so-called naw of the 



tiered tnj of the iUediterranean as safe as that of th» 


3Iarch 1809 he retired from the presidency, after an almost con- 
tinuous public service of over foity years. He was pressed to 
allow bimself to be re-elected for a third term, but refused un- 
conditionally, though the legislatures of five States formally re- 
quested him to be a candidate. 

Jefferson, whose private fortune bad been seriously compromised 
by the interruptions of foreign commerce before and during his ad- 
mfnfstratfon, and by the expenses incident to his rqireseutatire 
position, lived seventeen years after his retirement, and to the last 
was the most considerable personage in theUnit^ States.^ His 
immediate successors in the presidency for the next rixteen 
years were his pupils and devoted personal friends^ and rarely 
ventured upon any important step without the support of his 
approvaL The emplo 3 maents of ms closing years were in har- 
mony with the dignified and jlatriotic purposes of his active life. 
Xothing that concerned the welfare of the country was a matter of 
indifTerence to him. He urged successfully the foundation of a 
university, and became one of its most efficient trustees. His cor- 
respondence during this period is regarded as one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive contributions to the early literature of the 
United States. He had inherited a wonderful constitution and 
lierculean strength, neither of which did he ever abuse- 

In the spring of 1826 the decline of his strength, which had 
been gradually increasing for two or tliree years, became more 
rapid, and on the 4th of Julv he e^mired, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. John Adam% liis preaecessor in the presidency, by 
an impressive coincidence, died on the same day, — ^the fiftieth 
anniversary of an event imperishably associated with the names 
of both and with the fortunes of a nation. 

See Th£ Vrriiin!;s, Correspondence, A.c„ of Thomas Jeffirson^ edited by .A. 
Waslilagton, 0 vols,, Xew Yorh. 1S5.V-54; ^Vnuofr, Con'wjjondcnce, «tc,, o] 
Thomas Jefferson^ edited by T. J. Uondolph, 4 rol5^ Cliarlottcsvffle, 182i» ; Geoiye 
Tacker, Zye of Thomas J^erson^ 2 vols, PJiiladclpbla, 1837; Hewy Uandiil], 
Zife of Thomas Jefferson, 3 vols.. iTcw York, 1838; J^znes Paxton, Life of Thomas 
Jefferson^ Boston, 1874; Sonih X. Kandolplu Domestic Life of Tiiomas J^ersom, 
XewYork, 1871; H. Lee, O6wrrofiow vpon the Writingt oj Jffferson, PhiU- 
dclphia, 2639 ; Corndlis De Witt. Thomas Jefferson. Paris, 1881. (J. Bl.) 

JEFFEESOl?' CITY,, capital of the State of ilissouri, 
occupies an elevated and picturesque site in Cole county, 
on the right bank of the Missouri river, 125 miles west of 
St Louis. The city is well built. It has an efiBcient 
school ^stem, and is the seat of an Episcopal college, and 
of Lincoln N^ormal Institute, which is maintained by the 
State for the instruction of coloured youths of both sexes. 
The State- library contains about 25,000 volumes. The 
manufactures comprise flour, jfumiture, carriages, farm 
implements, and iron goods. Population in 1880, 5271. 

JEFFERSOHYILLE, the county seat of Clark county, 
Indiana. TJ.S., is situated on the north bank of the Ohio 
river. The streets are of a uniform width of 60 feet. 
The falls of the Ohio afford a fine water-power, so that 
manufactories are numerous. Among them are loco- 
motive and car works, 'plate-glass works, two ship-yards, 

I and railway machine shops. The southern State peni- 
tentiary and an extensive Government dep6t of army 
supplies are situated here. Population in 1880, 9357. 

JEFFREY, Fe.vxcis (1773—1850), a judge in the 
Scottish Court of Session, with the title of Lord Jeffrey, 
was the son of a depute-clerk in the supreme court of 
Scotland, and was bom at Edinburgh, 23d October 1773. 
After attending the High School six years, he studied at 
the university of Glasgow from 1787 to May 1789, 
and at Oxford from September 1791 to June 1792. 
Having in the following winter begun the study of law 
at Edinburgh Hniversity, he became a member of the 
Speculative Society, in the debates of which he measured 
himself not disdvantageously with Scott, Brougham, 
Francis Homer, the marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Kin- 
naird, and others. 

He was admitted to the bar on December IS, 1794, bnt, 
having abandoned the Tory principles in which he had bees 
educated, he of course found his father’s connexion of 
little^ advantage to him •, indeed the adoption of Whig 
politics was at this time almost a complete obstacle , 
to legal success. His failure to obtain sufficient profes- 
sional employment led him to the conception of a variety 
of schemes of literary eminence,” none of which were pnt 
into execution j and more than one attempt to obtain an 
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office vrhicli would secure him the advantage of a small but 
fixed salary likewise proved abortive. To the proposal 
made by Sydney Smith in Jeffrey’s house to a company 
of young’ men, none of whom had yet achieved fame or 
occupied any professional position of importance, that 
they should start a review, Jeffrey was accordingly pre- 
pared to give a favourable reception; and, the scheme 
being received with acclamation, the result was the 
appearance on the 10th October 1802 of the first 
number of the Edinburgh Eeview. At the outset the 
Review was not under the charge of any special editor. 
The first three numbers were, however, practically edited 
by Sydney Smith, and on his leaving for England the work 
devolved chiefly on Jeffrey, who, after an arrangement with 
Constable the publisher, was appointed editor at a fixed 
salary. Most of those associated in the undertaking were 
Whigs in their political convictions; but, although the 
general bias of the i?ci7eio.was towards social and political 
reforms, it was so little of a party organ that for a time it 
numbered Sir Walter Scott among its contributors ; and no 
distinct emphasis was given to its political leanings until 
the publication in 1808 of an article on the work of Don 
Pedro Cevallos on the French Usurpation of Spain, which led 
shortly afterwards to the appearance of the rival Quarterly. 
According to Lord Cockbum the effect of the first number 
of the Edinburgh Review was “ electrical,” and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why it should have been so, for, if its learn- 
ing was far from being so omniscient as was then imagined, 
and if much of its speculation was superficial and rambling, 
and its literary criticisms greatly deficient in true subtilty 
and discernment,' it certainly did not err on the side either 
of modesty or of dulness. Indeed, not only were its opinions 
generally expressed in telling and forcible language, but the 
clever vivacity and wit as well as the external glitter and 
brilliancy of many of the articles, and their easy and jaunty 
air, were fitted to produce an imposing impression of latent 
resources of many-sided talent and comprehensive erudition. 
The novelty, moreover, of such a voluminous and elaborate 
periodical, the anonymousness of its contributions, and the 
fact that it devoted its pages chiefly to extended criticisms — 
often by no means flattering or complimentary — of living 
authors, were all elements in its success. Of course, 
on the other hand, allowance must be made for its early 
deficiencies, not only on account of the literary inexperience 
of the writers, but from the fact that it was itself practically 
a hitherto untried experiment in literature. Its improve- 
ment as regards substantiality of matter and genuineness 
and depth of learning was very marked as soon as its 
success permitted Jeffrey to enlist in its service a staff of 
writers who had generally made a special study of the 
particular subjects on which they wrote, and who, instead of 
contenting themselves with a summary and an interspersed 
criticism of the works they reviewed, made them the 
occasion of an independent and original contribution, often 
having only a very remote connexion with the works 
which suggested it. Whatever deductions also it may be 
necessary to make in distinguishing between the merits of 
the Review and its reputation, its influence both as a literary 
and as a political organ has much exceeded that of any other 
English periodical, and its relation to the social, political, 
and literary history of England during the first half of the 
present century has been of no small importance. The 
period of Jeffrey’s editorship extended to about twenty-six 
years, having ceased with the ninety-eighth number, pub- 
lished in June 1829. The Itfacvey Rapier Gorrespondence 
gives some indication of what must have been the delicacy 
and difficulty of his task, and enables us to appreciate 
more intelligently the panegyric of his biographer in 
regard to the literary skill arid practical discernment which 
gathered together such a brilliant galaxy of talent, the 
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suave firmness and wise prudence which controlled and 
utilized to such advantage their several idiosyncracies, and 
the tact and cleverness which arranged and adjusted their 
varied lights with such correct appreciation of harmonious 
unity. 

Jeffrey’s own contributions, according to a list which 
has the sanction of his authority, numbered two hundred, 
all except six being written before his resignation of the 
editorship, and two immediately subsequent to this. A 
selection from these contributions was published in 1843 in 
four volumes. The composition of eight Review articles in 
a year is not an excessive literary task, but the subjects on 
which Jeffrey elected to give his opinion were very multi- 
farious, and he wrote with great rapidity, at odd moments 
of leisure, and with little special preparation. Although 
also he possessed a considerable accumulation of accurate 
information on a great variety of subjects, and had dis- 
ciplined his taste by a wide and catholic acquaintance with 
English literature, he had given no thorough and systematic 
attention to any particular branch of study. Great fluency 
and ease of diction, considerable command of illustration, 
a certain superficial warmth of imagination and moral 
sentiment, a natural tendency towards mockery and ridicule, 
and a sharp eye to discover any oddity or peculiarity of 
style or violation of the accepted canons of good taste, 
were what lent to his criticisms the kind of pungency and 
effectiveness they possessed. It must, moreover, be added 
that, if he failed egregiously in the appreciation of the 
highest kinds of excellence both in style and in thought, 
the blemishes and defects which occupied so much of his 
attention, and which he magnified and distorted, had 
generally a real existence. Notwithstanding, however, his 
keen practical judgment and his liberal tendencies, both 
his political and his literary prognostications were generally 
falsified by the result. He never showed any proper com- 
prehension of principles, or power of detecting and estimat- 
ing latent forces either in politics or in matters strictly 
intellectual and moral ; and certain of the higher spheres 
of reflexion and imagination, as for example, that of the 
“Lake Poets,” his unhappy mistakes in regard to whom have 
earned for him such unenviable fame, were utterly remote 
from his understanding and sympathy. Had an adequate 
share of his attention been concentrated on some special 
branch of literature, had his fluency been held in check by 
a more thorough acquaintance with the subjects which 
engaged his interest, his regard for immediate impressive- 
ness not been exaggerated by the influence of his profes- 
sional duties, his artistic sense, which was keen and true so 
far as it went, not been mutilated and deteriorated by 
untoward circumstances, he would undoubtedly have earned 
for himself a high place among the writers of his epoch. 
As it is, his reputation is now unsubstantial and shadowy, 
and he is remembered chiefly from his accidental and not 
always gratifying and desirable relation to others who have 
gained an independent fame. 

Notwithstanding the increasing success of the Remew, 
Jeffrey always continued to look to the bar as the chief 
field of his ambition, and indeed he soon experienced that 
his literary reputation was a help and not an obstruction 
to professional advancement. Probably one reason of this 
was that his literary talents were supplemented by a 
personal character of the highest integrity and honour, and 
by fine social gifts rooted in true geniality and kindness, 
and adorned with an agreeable pleasantry and wit never 
tainted with the venom of bitterness. As an advocate his 
sharpness and rapidity of insight gave him a formidable 
advantage in the detection of the weaknesses of a witness 
and the vulnerable points of his opponent’s case, while he 
grouped his own arguments with an admirable eye to effect, 
especially excelling in eloquent closing appeals to a jury, 
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mor6 particularly when an opportunity presented itself for 
the introduction of the pathetic element. Probably but 
for his rapid utterance and affected accent, his weak 
physique, and his too copious command of language, he 
might have attained to the highest rank as an orator. 
Jeflrey was twice, in 1820 and 1822, elected lord rector 
of the university of Glasgow. In 1829 he w'as chosen 
dean of the faculty of advocates. On the Whigs obtaining 
office in 1831, he became lord advocate, and entered 
parliament as member for the Perth burghs. After the 
passing of the Reform Act, in the framing of which measure 
he had the principal charge so far as it related to Scot- 
land, he was returned for Edinburgh ; but his parliamen- 
tary career, which, though not so brilliantly successful as 
some expected, had won him high general esteem, was 
terminated by his elevation to the judicial bench as Lord 
•Jeffrey in May 1834. He died at Edinburgh 26th 
•lanuary 1850. 

27tc Life of Lord Jeffrey, loitli a Sclcclionfrom his Con'e^ondenec, 
by Lord Coekbum, appearqil ia 1852 in two volumes. See also the 
Selected Correspondence of iLaceey Kapier, 1877, and the sketch of 
Jeffrey in Carlyle’s Reminisecnces, vol. ii., 1881. (T. P. H.) 


JEFFREYS, Geouge Jeffreys, Lord (c. 1648-1689), 
lord chancellor of England, was born probably in 1648 
at Acton in Denbighshire, of a respectable but not rich 
family. He was smitten with the desire of becoming a 
lawyer by seeing, when a boy at St Paul’s school in 
London, the magnificent procession of the judges' to the 
cathedral; and, although his family was hard put to 
it by the expense, he spent some time at Westminster 
school before entering the Inner Temple as a student 
at sixteen. The allowance he received from home was 
quite unequal to the demands of the dissolute habits into 
which he quickly fell, but it is said that the promise 
of future eminence, afforded by the fits of studiousness 
which divided his orgies, procured for the dissipated 
student both long credit and presents of money. He was 
exceedingly popular as a table companion, especially with 
the inferior attorneys and attorneys’ clerks with whom, 
then as afterwards, he preferred to drink ; and in the low 
practice which he began at Old Bailey and the London 
Sessions immediately on being called to the bar in 
November 1668, he found his boon companions ’ very 
useful in procuring him briefs. Voluble, unscrupulous, 
and overbearing, he rapidly developed in his constant 
dealings with the most degraded criminals the coarse 
bullying manner which disgraced him throughout his 
whole career. He sought every means of ingratiating 
himself with the city aldermen, and in 1671, at the 
singularly early age of twenty-three, became their common 
Serjeant, and in 1678 recorder of London. He had by 
that time pushed his way’ into the higher courts, where 
his marvellous address in speaking and cross-examination 
made up for, if it did not conceal, his shallow legal know- 
ledge. Jeffreys had hitherto nominally belonged to the 
anti-court or liberal party ; but, perceiving that they had 
but little patronage in their gift, he had opened secret 
negotiatioiks with Charles IL, and immediately on taking 
i.he oaths as recorder he openly declared himself a partisan 
..f the court. The year before he had been knighted and 
appcHutcd solicitor to the duke of York. To reward him 
for the servih^ which he displayed, especiallv in connex- 
ion with the Popish plot trials, he was appointed chief 
justice of Chester, and advanced to a baronetcy. His 
imolence and intemperance, already notorious, became in 
rM ‘ iutolcrable. He received a 

a -e nbling of parliament he was reprimanded on his knees 

^ rccordership i 

ut.t.mber of the same year. Such indignities wer 
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merits in the eyes of the king, to whose favour Jeffreys 
laid additional claims by his efforts to abrogate the charter 
of London, and by his activity as counsel against the 
suspected Rye House conspirators. He received his 
reward. Lord Campbell remarks, “ Jeffreys became chief- 
justice of England, as the only man fit to condemn 
Algernon Sidney.” He was sworn in in November 1683, 
and shortly became privy, councillor and member of the 
cabinet. In the court of the King’s -Bench, the new chief- 
justice let few considerations stand between him an'd his 
desire to satisfy the king. His iniquitous servility is to be 
traced iu the State Trials. When Charles died in February 
1685, Jeffreys exchanged a master who disliked him as a 
ivretch “ with no learning, no sense, no manners, and more 
impudence than ten carted street-walkers,” for one who 
found in him a thoroughly congenial tool. In May 1685 
Jeffreys was raised to the peerage by the style of Baron 
Jeffreys of Wem, and in August went into the western 
counties as president of a special commission appointed to 
try the numerous cases of treason arising from the duke of 
Monmouth’s iR-fated rebellion. It was in this “bloody 
assize” that he was to deepen the stain that already 
tarnished his fame, and to make the name “ Judge Jeffreys ” 
a synonym for a monster of bloodthirsty cruelty, blasphe- 
mous rage, and brutish intemperance. In the “ campaign ” 
he gave the rein to his ferocity ; he was maddened with 
slaughter, and his appetite for blood grew by what it fed 
on. The horrible glare of his eye, the savage lines of his 
face, his fierce shouts of wrath, terrified and confused guilty 
and innocent alike. With hateful cunning he let it be 
bruited that the only hope of mercy lay in pleading guilty, 
and by this cold-blooded artifice lightened his labours. 
He had a powerful incentive to active butchery : the vacant 
post of lord chancellor was to be won by good service. 
The estimates of the numbers of victims of the commission 
vary; 320 w-as the official return to the treasury; Lord 
Lonsdale says 700, and Burnet 600. Upwards of 800 were 
transported as slaves to the West Indies, while others only 
escaped by purchasing their pardons from the judge at most 
exorbitant rates. When the chief-justice returned to 
Windsor in September, the great seal of England was placed 
in his blood-stained hands. For the rest of his career the 
lord chancellor was an unresisting agent of King James in 
his most illegal schemes. Finding himself losing favour at 
court, he even revived the ecclesiastical court of high com- 
mission, abolished in 1640 by an Act w’hich forbade its re- 
vival, and himself engaged to act aspresident. In the attempt 
against the rights of the fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and in the trial of the seven bishops, Jeffreys was 
the king’s right hand; but, when the proceedings of James 
had at last ronsed the indignation that cost him his crown, 
the lord chancellor was one of the first to advise concession. 
When the^ king fled in 1688, Jeffreys was in the utmost 
consternation. For him, he knew, there could be no mercy. 
Shaving off his shaggy eyebrows, and disguising himself as 
a common^ sailor, he attempted to escape to Hamburg in a 
small ^collier, but, while drinking in a low public-house at 
Wapping, he was recognized by a iioor scrivener who had 
once encountered the wrath of the judge, and had never 
forgotten the glare of his eye. Jeffreys was only saved 
from being torn in pieces by the mob by the timely arrival 
of a strong guard, who conducted the trembling wretch to 
the Tower. There he lay for some months, tortured by 
anguish both of mind and body, which he endeavoured to 
drown in copious draughts of brandy. He died miserably 
on April 19, 1689. Jeffreys was twice married, and had 
ten children, but his title became extinct in 1703, in the 
person of his son John, notorious for having interrupted 
the funeral of Dryden. It is said that in 1688 Lord 
Jeffreys was about to be created earl of Flint ; and, though 


\. 



passed the great seal, a book was 
de^cawcd to hjra, giving him the title. 

. charticicr of Jc&ers not e\-cn the mo.st impartial 

Of f iroag intelligeaM and 
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o.her, according to which the name may be translated p, 
meaning » He who causes to be.” It seems to Se ™ 
to U invited with new and richer meanings as tSr^lS 
of Israel developed in spirituality and de|th :hu?SZ 

*»senolder than the 

* e of ^fo-es . a^ lea.,t the name of the mother of llo'es 
if. It is conceivable that in the 
- esk period of ite histoir the word was not associated 
/^ni 1 ' even as that of “creator”- the Hinhil 

swamped hh- in the moct l-nitd7ntemi%nca 1 SiSS 

ir. .,„«J ,JI f,.„ „to:„ , X , 

hrod. Ill, 14 is the ibews damevc. The Pdestinian tradi- 




itio f-t'ii o; tli*. ♦‘Un.rnrr pilact* of the: ernpertir of CLina, is 
ni..r 11 lunL^ cud W N, ht., cU»ut MO 
niilc- nortn-<iet of Peking, with xvhich it i< c^^'isnectcd hy 
cti txcclk:,* line of rusi Tl4'>agli not endowed by 
the ^thidi h nl^jut 2 nsiles long* bcorb the of 

**a ilotjrisliing Cfcinu=c fo^va of the rank.” The 

p^ptihtina 2 . stated sit 10,000, The pahee, called /'tV/t?'- 
i;'_ 7 ^ or ** inountctui Ic^lgc for avoiding heat,” \r,is 
l.ailt in 1703 <»ii the plan of the pdace of Yuan-ming-vijan 
nc^r Ttking. A frub»tantbl brick wall G miles in circuit 
encloses Fv**cnil wdl-v.oodcd L^.ightsand extensive gardc*n 5 , 
rockcricH, jcnlion^ tcmplcw% d.x,, after the usual Chinese 
ftylc. In the licinity of JcLoI arc minierous Lama monaj- 
tem- and tcn5j»!‘ % the mo-t remarkable being Pntala-sn, 
bililt on the model of the palace of the grand lama of 
Tib^'t at PetaK It is thus dt-cribed by Mr Bushel] 
7/, /7fr^. S,c^ I/)niL, 1S74): **The principal 
building of ihi'* temple is a huge square eroclion with 
eleven row: of windov^s^ the stories coloured alternately 
red, green, and yellow, «;unnounted by a row of five 
dagobas, and with the roof covered with enamelled tiles of 
a bright torqnoisc blue. The general effect is inexpressibly 
bizarre.’* 

JEHOVAH is the carrent European transcription of the 
sacred tetragrammatoa nir>\ This was punctuated by the 
MtiS'orcts with the vowels c (for d), d, n of the word Adonai 
which the later Jews habitually substituted in reading the in- 
effable name. It is nowgenerallyagreed that Jahwe (Yahw^) 
is the tnze prontui elation, n conclusion i>hicb is supported not 
only by the linguistic argument derived from the fact that the 
various contracted forms in which the name appears, either 
separately (Jab) or in compound proper names (Jo, J(^ho, 
Jahu) arc all reducible to Jahw, but also by the testimony 
of ancient tradition (thus Theodorct ascribes the pronun- 
ciation Ta/?c to the Samaritan^, Epipbanius gives lafii or 
Tate, and Clement apparently *Iaov()- Etsrmologically, 
Jaliwc may bs regirded as the imperfect either of Qal or 
Hiphil of nin; the former view seems to be that taken j 
in the Pentateuch, but many criUcs now incline to the ** 


JDTEEBHOY, Sir J-vmsctjee (1783-1859), a Paisee 
merchant and great public benefactor, was bom of poor 
parent,', in Bombay, July 15, 1783, Left an orphan while 
EtUl very young, he had many difficulties to overcome at 
the ouUet of the mercantile career he chose for himself. 
On one occasion the ship in which he and all his goods 
v. ere was caj^tured by the French, and the young merchant 
'Was landed x>onnile53 at the Cape of Good Hopa Thence 
he procured a ];»as5age to Bombay through the charity of 
tome Dutch ladies ; and, resolutely beginning life afresh, 
he rose to be one of the mo^t opulent Parsee merchants 
in India. His lavish benevolence, which recognized no 
diEcrence of nation, sect, or class, and esdended even to 
the bmte creation, has won him enduring honour. In 1822 
he paid the debts of all the poor debtors in Bombay j^dl ; 
he enriched his nath*c city with a hospital aud an educa- 
tional establishment for Parsee children, a school of art 
and other benevolent institutions, and contributed largely 
to the Grant Medical College, while to the public worfa 
at Bombay, Isowsaree, and ^swhere he gave large grants, 
as v.cll as to the patriotic fund and the Indian snlTerer^ 
fund after the mutiny. Eleven schools owe their founda- 
tion to his munificence, in which 2710 Parsee children are 
educated. It is estimated that he gave away upwards of 
2C lakhs of rupees. Knighted in 1842, he was promoted 
to a baronetcy in 1857 ; a statue was voted to him in 
1856, and was unveiled in Bombay town-hall on August 1, 
1859. At his death on April 15, 1859, his property was 
estimated at 8,550,000 rupees. According to an act of the 
legislative council of India, the name Jamse^ce Jgeebhoy 
must be assumed by all his successors in the baronetcy. 
His son (1811-1877) was prominent as the head^ of the 
Parsee community in Bombay, and exercised a considerable 
inilnence among the Europeans. He was a member of the 
legislative council of Bombav. 

JELA1>ED-D1K, MoHAmiED EB-Busn (bom at Baikh 
c. 1200 A-D., died at Tconium, 1273, as head of a (allege 
for mystic theology), one of the greatest poets and thinkers 
of Persia. See Presia. 
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JEMMAPES, or Jemappes, a village in the arron- 
dissetnent and 3 miles west of the town of Mons, in the 
province of Hainault, Belgium, is situated on the Haine, 
near the “ Bassin du Flenu,” one of the richest coal-fields 
in the province. It has manufactures of mining gear, salt, 
soap, brass, and leather. The population of the commune 
in 1876 was 10,816. 

Jcmmapes is famous as the scene of a sanguinary hattle fought 
Xovcmber 6, 1792, between the French under Dumouiiez and 
the Austrians under the duke of Saxe-Teschen, in which the latter 
were defeated. The French gained temporary possession of Belgiim, 
and Jemmapes gave its name to a French department, comprising 
most of Hainault 

JENA, a town in the department of Apolda, in the 
grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, Germany, is situ- 
ated, about 56 miles south-west of Leipsic by rail, at the 
junction of the Leutra and Saale, in a beautiful valley, 
surrounded by romantic hills, and dotted over with villages. 
The town is tolerably well built, though the houses are 
quaint, and many of the streets narrow. Besides the 
university buildings, the more interesting edifices are the 
15 th century church of St Slichael, with a tower 318 feet 
high, and containing the bronze statue of Luther, originally 
intended for his tombj the college-church; the library; 
the old-fashioned town-house in the martet-place ; the 
castle, built in 1620, where Goethe wrote his Hermann 
7tnd Dorothea ; the Black Bear tavern (now a hotel), 
where Luther spent the night after his flight from the 
IVartburg ; and Weigel’s house. The career, or students’ 
prison, ceased to be used for academic discipline in 
1880. In 1858, the tercentenary of the inauguration 
of the university, the various houses in Jena that had 
been occupied by illustrious men were marked by memo- 
rial tablets. Close to the town are the Thuringian dis- 
trict court and the large lunatic asylum — both built in 
1879. Of the old fortifications there remain only four 
towers and an ancient gateway ; while the moat has been 
laid out as a promenade, adorned with busts and statues. 
On the Hausberg to the east rises the gaunt and legendary 
Fuchsthurm ; and 2 miles to the west, on the Forstberg, 
is the tower raised to the students of Jena who fell in 
the war against France, 1870-71. Among the schools 
are a gymnasium opened in 1876, and a commercial school 
.Tena is the seat of an upper appeal court, of a statistical 
bureau for the Thuringian states, and of a chamber of 
commerce. The town owes what prosperity it now has to 
the presence of the university founded by the elector, John 
Frederick of Saxony, whose statue stands in the market- 
place. In 1517 that prince, while a captive in the hands of 
Charles T., conceived the plan of erecting a university at 
Jena, in place of that of Wittenberg, which he had forfeited. 
The academy, founded accordingly at Jena in 1548 by the 
elector's three sons, obtained the necessary charter from 
the emperor Ferdinand L, and on February 2, 1558, was 
formally inaugurated as a university. The students were 
most numerous about the middle of the 18th century, when 
some 3000 attended ; but the most brilliant professoriate 
was under Duke Karl August, Goethe’s patron (1787-1806), 
when in the different faculties Beinhold, Fichte, Schellinm 
Hegel, Schlegel, Oken, and Schiller read lectures. Founded 
mi a home for the new religious opinions of the 16th centurv*, 
’ J®. liberally granted a hearing to new teaching; 

and It distance.*! perhaps every other German university in 
tlie extent to which it carrie.s what are popularly regarded 
as the chamctcnstics of German studenWife,I-duelling, 
and the scntimentil passion for FreiheiU At the end of 



» of the 

f 

ha., never regained its former prosperity. In the 


session 1880-81 the teaching-staff numbered 80 members; 
in the winter session 1879-rSO the students numbered 
481, and in the s umm er session 1880, 546. Amongst the 
numerous auxiliaries of the university may be mentioned 
the library with 180,000 volumes; the seminaries of 
philology, theology, and education ; the institutes for 
chemistry, pharmacy, zoology, botany (with a botanical gar- 
den), and meteorology (with an observatory in the garden of 
which a bust of Schiller marks the spot where he wrote his 
Wallenstein ) ; the veterinary and agricultural institutions ; 
and the various physical and archmological collections, which 
now occupy the castle. A clinical institute and the several 
hospitals assist the study of medicine. The Jenaer 
Literaiurzeiiung, whose issue in its present form began in 
1874 under the patronage of the university, is the ultimate 
successor of the first lAteraUirzeiiiing filr Dentschland, 
which appeared at Jena in 1785. The manufactures of 
Jena, which are not important, comprise cigars, pianos, 
cloth, woollens, cement, beer, and sausages. There is some 
activity in the book-trade and in vine-growing ; and the 
traflSc of wood-rafts on the Saale deserves mention. The 
jiopulation in 1875 was 9020. 

Jena appears to have possessed town-rights in 1029. At the 
beginning of the 14th century it was in the iiossession of the 
margraves of Meissen, from whom it passed in 1423 to the elector 
of Saxony. Since 1485 it has remained in the Ernestine line of the 
house of Saxony. In 1662 it fell to Bernhai'd, youngest son of the 
duke of ‘Weimar, and became the capital of a small sepamte duchy. 
Bernhard’s line ha^’ing become extinct in 1690, Jena was united 
with Eisenach, and in 1741 reverted ‘ with that duchj’ to Weimar. 
In more modern times Jena has been made famous by the defeat 
inflicted in the vdeinitj’, on October 14, 1806, by Kaxioleon upon 
the Prussian army under the duke of Brunswick 

Sec Schreiber and Flirbcr, ton Mmem Vr^nmg bis tvr^neuesten EeiV, 3d 
ed., ISoS ; OrtlolT, Jena tmd Vmgegend, 3d ed., 1875. 

JENGHIZ KHAN (1162-1227) Mongol emperor, was 
born in a tent on the banks of the river Onon, in 1162. 
His father Tesukai was absent at the time of his birth, 
being engaged in a campaign against a Tatar chieftain 
named Temuchin, In this conflict the fortune of war 
favoured the side of Yesukai, who having slain his enemy 
returned to his encampment in triumph. Here he was 
met by the news that his uife Yulun had given birth to a 
son. On examining the child he observed in its clenched 
fist a clot of coagulated blood like a red stone. In the 
ej'es of the superstitious Mongol this circumstance took the 
shape of a mysterious reference to his victory over the Tatar 
chieftain, and he therefore named the infant Temuchin.. 
The death of Yesukai, which placed Temuchin, who was 
then only thirteen years old, on the Mongol throne, was- 
the signal also for the dispersal of several tribes whoso 
allegiance the old" chieftain had retained by the exer- 
cise of an iron rule. When remonstrated with by Temu- 
chin on their desertion of his banner, the rebels replied ; 
“ The deepest wells are sometimes dry, and the hardest 
! stone is sometimes broken ; why should we cling to- 
I thee?” But Yulun was by no means willing thus to see 
her son’s power melt away, and seizing the national- 
standard she led those retainers who remained faithful 
against the deserters, and succeeded in bringing back 
fully one half to their allegiance. With this doubtful, 
material for the maintenance of his chieftainship, Temuchin 
I succeeded in holding his ground against the insidious plots 
and open hostilities of the neighbouring tribes, more 
: especially of the Naimans, Keraits, and Merkits. With 
one or other of these he maintained an almost unceasing ■ 
warfare until the year 1206, when his power was so firmly 
established that he felt the time had arrived when he might 
proclaim himself the ruler of an empire. He therefore 
summoned the notables of his kingdom to an assembly on 
the banks of the Onon, and at their unanimous request 
adopted the name and title of Jenghiz Khan (Chinesi^ 
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Cliing-S 2 c, or “perfect warrior**). At this time there 
reiiuiined to him bat one open enemy on the Mongolian 
steppes, namely, Polo the Xniman khan. Against this 
chief he now led his troops, and in one battle so com- 
pletely shattered his forces that Ku‘5hlek, the successor of 
Polo, who was left dead upon the field, fled with his 
ally Totu, the Mcrkit lihan, to the ri\cr IrtisL Haying 
thus further con^^olidatcfl liis sovereignty, Jeiighiz Khan 
now mediluted an invasion of the empire of the Kin Tatars, 
wlio Ind wrested northern China from the emiKrors of 
the Sung dynasty. As a firnt step in this programme lie 
invadccrweslcrn'llca, and, having caplurcil several slrong- 
hoId%, retired in the hunimcr of 1 20S to Lung-ting to escape 
the great licit of the plains. While there nc^\^ reached 
him that Toto and Kushluk, the Mcrkit and Naiman 
khans, were preparing for war. lie thereupon at once 
rnrehed ngain-^t them, and in a pitched battle on the ri\cr 
Irtt-'h overthrew them completely. Tolo was among*'! (he 
slrin, and Ku5hlek HckI for refuge to the Khitan Tatnrr. ^ 
Siti-fied with hxs liclory, Jenghiz again directed Ins forces | 
again''! Hoi. Thtrc al«o g«K>d fortune attended him, and, 
after haiin" defeated the Kin army under the leadership 
of a son of the tovereign, he captuixd the W u-lcang-hai 
Pa'-s in the Great Wall, and penetrated as far as Ning-hea 
Fu in Kansuh. With unceasing vigour he pt^hed on his 
troops into the country, and even c-lablWjcd his sway oyer 
the province of Lciou-tung. The raying that nothing 
v'^uccc.rd^ like succe**! eminently tnxe in hU case. 

Sjvcml of the Kin commandeiv, seeing how i>cr6istcntly 
victory attended Idslnnnen', de'^erted to him, and garrisons 
surrendered at his bidding. Having thu*’ f'Ceured a firm 
fi*otincr I'kliin the Great Wall, he dc,-patchcd three arniics 
in the autumn of 1213 to overrun the empire. The right 
wins:, under the command of lii.-* three non^ Jnji, Jagatni, 
and'Oghotau nmrehed towards the ^outh; the left 'ring 
under his brothers Hochar, KwangUsin Nojen, and Chow- j 
t,*'e'lC'i> 0 'whi, advancHMl castwanl towards the sea; while* 
Jenuhiz and his sou Tub* with the ceiilrc directed their 
com>e in a south-easterly direction. Complete success 
aUvmled all three expeditions Tlie right wing advanced 
ns far as Honan, and after having captured upwards of 
twenty-eight cities rejoined headquarters by the great 
w tstern road. Hochar made hini-elf master of the countiy 
as far ns Leaou-se : and Jenghiz ceased his triumphal 
career only when he reached the cliffs of the Shan-tung 
promontory. Hut cither becauFC he was xxcarj’ of the htnfe, 
or bccau-c it was ncces'sary to gain a respite that he might 
revisit his Mongolian empire, he tent an envoj* to the Km 
emperor in the hpringof the following year (1214), saying, 
All your po?FCssions in Sban-tuug and the whole countiy 
north of the Yellow river arc now mine with the sohtaiy 
exception of Ycnking (the modern Peking). By the decree 
of heaven you are now ns weak as I am strong, but 1 am^ 
williiu' to retire from my conquests ; ns a condition Jtiy 
doin£r*so, however, it will be necessary that yon distribute 
to my ofiicers and men to appease their fierce 
ho^xlity.” Thc^e terms of safety the Kin emperor eagerly 
uccopted, and as a peace offering he presented Jenghiz 
with a daughter of the late emperor, another P^ce^s o 
the imperial house, 500 youths and maidens, and 
horse® ^ Ko sooner, however, had Jenghiz passed beyond 
the Great Wall than the Kin emperor, fearing to remain any 
loii-cr so near the Mongol frontier, moved his court to 
K'lf.func Fu in Honan. This, transfer of capital appeanng 
ta Jcn"hiz to indicate a hostile attitude^ he again 
loutliwarf and once more marched his troops mto the 

‘^°WhUe jSiz^ thus adding city to citj^and pro^ce 
to movince in Clnna, Kiishlek, the fugitive Naiman chief, 
was not idle. With characteristic treacheiy’ he requested 


permission from liis host, the Khitan khan, to collect the 
fragments of his army which had been scattered by Jenghiz 
at the battle on the Irtish, and thus having collected a 
considerable force he leagued himself with ^lubammed, the 
shah of Khuarezm, against the confiding khan. After a 
short but decisive camxiaign the allies remained masters of 
the pobition, and the khan w*as compelled to abdicate the 
throne in favour of his late guest. 

With the power and prestige thus acquired, Kushlek 
prepared once again to measure sw'ords with the Mongol 
chief. On receiving the news of his hostile prepara- 
tions, Jenghiz at once took the field, and in the first battle 
routed the Naimau troops and made Kushlek a prisoner. 
A short shrift wn.s given to the treacherous Naiman, and 
his ill-gottcn kingdom became an apanage of the Mongol 
empire. Jenghiz now held sway up to the Khuarezm 
frontier. Beyond this he had no immediate desire to go, 
and he therefore sent cnvo 3 *s to Mubammed, the shah, with 
presents, saying, “I send thee greeting ; I know thy power 
ami the va®t extent of thiue empire ; I regard thee as my 
most cheririicd son. On iny part thou must know’ that I 
lin\c conquered China and all the Turkish nations north 
of it; thou knowest that my country is a magazine of 
w'arriors, a mine of silver, and that I ha'x e no need of other 
lands. I take it that we have an equal interest in encour- 
aging trade between our subjects.” This peaceful message 
was well received bj* the shah, and in all probabilit}' the 
Jlongol armies would never have appeared in Europe but 
for an unfortunate occurrence which turned Jenghiz’s 
friendly overtures into a declaration of war. Shortly after 
the despatch of this first mission Jenghiz sent a par^ of 
traders into Transoxiana who were seized and put to death 
ns .®pie3 by Inaljuk, the governor of Otrar. As satisfaction 
for this outrage .Jenghiz demanded the extradition of the 
offending governor. Far from yielding to this summons, 
however, 3Iuliainmcd beheaded the chief of the Mongol 
envoys, and tent the others back without their beards. 
This insult made war inevitable, and in the spring of 
1219 Jenghiz set out from Karakoram on a campaign 
which was destined to be as startling in its immediate 
results as its ulterior effects were far reaching. The 
invading force was in the first instance divided into two 
amiic*;: one commanded b}" Jenghiz’s second son Jagatai 
was directed to march against the Kankalis, the northern 
defenders of the IChuarezm empire ; and the other, led by 
Juii, his eldest son, advanced by way of Si^nak against 
Jend. Against this latter force Mubammed led an army 
of 400.000 men, who after a bloody battle '^th the mvadere 
iverc coniplctoly routed, leaving it is said 160.000 
uuon the field. With tho remnant of Ins host Muhammed 
fied to Samarkand Meanwhile Jagatai marched down 

upon the Ja.wtes by the pass of Tai^ ritadel 

the offending city. After a siege of five mon^s the citadel 
uas taken by assault, and Inaljuk and his foUowers were 
put to the sword. To mark their sense of the “ime of 
which it had been tho scene, the conquerors levelled the 
walls with the ground, after haying given the ^ 
mlla<'e. At the same time a third army \esieged and took 
IChoicnd on the Jaxartes ; and yet a fourth, led by Jenghm 
and his youngest son Tul(^ advanced in the direction of 
Bokhara.^ Tashkend and Nur surrendered on them apP™ach, 
audafter a short siege Bokhara feUin|a their ^ On 

entering the town Jenghiz ascended the steps of » 

principal mosque, and shouted to his followers, Tn y 
£ cu“ • ai?e your horses fodder.” No second invitation to 
ntoder wis Leded ; the city was sacked, and the inhabi- 
tants either escaped beyond tbe walls a 

to submit to infamies which were woree than death As a 
finn^aS of vengeance the town was fired, and before tbe 
fast of the Mongols left the district, the great mosque and 
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csrtsin palacss were tbe oBly buildings left to mark tbe ! 
spot where the “ centre of science” once stood. From the 
rains of Bokhara Jenghiz advanced along the valley of 
the Sogd to Samarkand, which, weakened by treachery, 
surrendered to him, as did also Balkh. But in neither case 
did submission save either the inhabitante from slaughter 
or the city from pillage. Beyond this point Jenghiz went 
no further westward, but sent Tul6, at the head of 70,000 
men, to ravage Khorassan, and two flying columns under 
Ch6pd and Sabutai Bahadar to pursue after Muhammed, 
who had' taken refuge in Nishapoor. Defeated and almost 
alone, Muhammed fled before his pursuers to the village of 
Astara on the shore of the Caspian Sea, where he died of 
an attack of pleurisy, leaving the cause of his empire to 
his son Jaiaiuddin. Meanwhile Tul6 carried his arms into 
the fertile province of Khorassan, and after having captured 
Nessa by assault appeared before Merv. By an act of 
atrocious treachery the Mongols gained possession of the 
city, and, after their manner, sacked and burnt the town. 
From Merv Tul^ marched upon Nishapoor, where he met 
with a most determined resistance. For four days the 
garrison fought desperately on the walls and in the streets, 
but at length they were overpowered, and, with the excep- 
tion of 400 artisans who were sent into Mongolia, every 
man, woman, and child was slain. Herat escaped the fate 
which had overtaken Merv and Nishapoor by opening its 
gates to the Mongols. At this point of his victorious career 
Tuld received an order to join Jenghiz before Talikhan in 
Badakshan, where that chieftain was preparing to -renew 
his pursuit of JalMuddin, after a check he sustained in an 
engagement fought before Ghazni As soon as sufficient 
reinforcements arrived Jenghiz advanced against Jalffiuddin, 
who bad taken up a position on the banks of the Indus. 
Here a desperate battle was fought. The Turks, though 
far outnumbered, defended their ground with undaunted 
courage, until, beaten at all points, they fled in confusion. 
JalMuddin, seeing that all was lost, mounted a fresh horse 
and jumped into the river, which flowed 20 feet below. 
With admiring gaze Jenghiz watched the desperate venture 
of his enemy, and even saw without regret the dripping 
horseman mount the opposite bank. From the Indus 
Jenghiz sent in pursuit of JalMuddiu, who fled to Delhi, 
but failing to capture the fugitive the Mongols returned 
to Ghazni after having ravaged the provinces of Lahore, 
Peshawur, and ^[elikpoor. At this moment news reached 
Jenghiz that the inhabitants of Herat had deposed the 
governor whom Tul4 had appointed over the city, and had 
placed one of their own choice in his room. To punish 
this act of rebellion J enghiz sent an army of 80,000 men 
against the offending cit}', which after a siege of six months 
was taken by assault. For a whole week the Mongols 
ceased not to kill, burn, and destroy, and 1,600,000 
persons are said to have been massacred within the walls. 
Having consummated this act of vengeance, Jenghiz 
returned to Mongolia by way of Balkh, Bokhara, and 
Kamarknnd. 


.Meanwhile Chdpd ^and Sabutai marched through Azei 
mjan, and in the spring of 1222 advanced into Georgis 
“*[5® y combined force of Lesghs, Circassiani 

and Kipclmks, and after taking Astrakhan followed th 
retreating Kipchaks to the Don. The news of the approac 
of the mysterious enemy of whose name even they wei 
Ignorant was received by the Bussiau princes at Kief wit 
instigation, however, of Mitislaf, prince < 
Galicia, they awembled an opposing force on the Dniepe 
Hero tlicy received envoys from the Mongol camp, whoi 
they barbarously put to death. “You have killed or 
cn%oys, wa-s the answer made by the Mongols : “ well, i 

harm. God is impartial ; He will decide our quarrel” ] 


tbe arbitrament was to be thus decided, the Eussians must 
have been grievously in the wrong. In the first battle, on 
the river Kaleza, they were utterly routed, and fled before 
the invadera, who after ravaging Great Bulgaria 'retired, 
gorged with booty, through the country of Saksin, along 
the river Aktuba, on their way to Mongolia. 

In China the same success had attended the Mongol 
arms as in western Asia. The whole of the country north 
of the Yellow river, with the exception of one or two cities, 
was added to the Mongol rule, and, on the death of the 
Kin emperor Seuen Tsung in 1223, the Kiu empire virtually 
ceased to be, and Jenghiz’s frontiers thus became conter- 
minous with those of the Sung emperors who held sway 
over the whole of central and southern China. After his 
return from central Asia, Jenghiz once more took the field 
in western China. ‘While on this campaign the five planets 
appeared in a certain conjunction which to the supersti- 
tiously minded Mongol chief foretold that evil was await- 
ing him. With this presentiment strongly impressed upon 
him he turned his face homewards, and had advanced no 
farther than the Se-Keang river in Kansnh when he W'as 
seized with an illness of which he died a short time after- 
wards (1227) at his travelling palace at Ha-laou-tu, on the 
banks of the river Sale in Mongolia. By the terms of his 
will Oghotai was appointed his successor, but so essential 
was it considered to be that his death should remain a secret 
until Oghotai was proclaimed that, as the funeral proces- 
sion moved northwards to the great ordn on the banks of 
the Kerulon, the escort killed every one they met. The 
body was then carried successively to the ordus of his 
several wives, and was finally /laid to rest in the valley of 
Keleen. 

Thus ended the career of one of the greatest conquerors 
the world has ever seen. Born and nurtured as the chief 
of a petty Mongolian tribe, he lived to see bis armies 
victorious from tbe China Sea to tbe banks of tbe Dnieper; 
and, though the empire which he created ultimately 
dwindled away under the hands of his degenerate descend- 
ants, leaving not a wrack behind, we have in the presence 
of the Turks in Europe a consequence of his rule, since it 
was the advance of his armies which drove their Osmaoli 
ancestors from their original home in northern Asia, and 
thus led to their invasion of Bithynia under Othmau, and 
finally their advance into Europe under Amurath L 

See H. H. Howortb, 27ic Mistory of the Mongols’, Bobert K. 
Douglas, The Life of Jenghiz Khan. (R. K. D.) 

JENNER, Edwabu (1749-1823), the discoverer of vac- 
cination, was bom at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, on May 
17, 1749. His father, the Rev, Stephen Jenner, rector 
of Rockhampton and vicar of Berkeley, came of a family 
that had been long established in that county, and was 
possessed of considerable landed property ; he died when 
the subject of this notice was only six years old, but his 
place was admirably taken by his eldest son, the Rev. 
Stephen Jenner, who brought his brother up with paternal 
care and tenderness. Edward received his early education 
in local schools at "Wotton-under-Edge and Cirencester, 
where he already showed a strong taste for natural history. 
The medical profession having been selected for him, he 
began his studies under Mr Ludlow, a surgeon of Sodbury 
near Bristol ; but in his twenty-first year he proceeded to 
London, where he became a favourite pupil of the cele- 
brated John Hunter, in whose house he resided for two 
years. During this period he was employed by Sir Joseph 
Banks to^ arrange and prepare the valuable zoological speci- 
mens wHch he had brought hack from Captain Cook’s first 
voyage in 1771. Ho must have acquitted himself satis- 
factorily in this task, since he was offered the post of 
naturalist in the second expedition, but declined it as well 
as other advantageous offers, preferring rather to practise 
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Ills profession in liis native plac^ and near his eldest brother, 
to vrhom he was much attached. His speedy success in 
practice did' not engross his intellectual activity. He was 
the piincipal founder of a local medical soczefy, to which 
he contributed several papers of marked ability, in one of 
which he apparently anticipated later discoveries concern- 
ing the rheumatic inSammations of the heart. He main- 
tained a correspondence with John Hunter, under whose 
direction he investigated various points in biology, particu- 
larly the hibernation of hedgehogs and the habits of the 
cuckoo ; his paper on the latter subject was laid by Hunter 
before the Royal Society, and appeared in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for 1788. He also devoted considerable 
attention to the varied geological character of the district 
in which he lived, collecting fossils from the Oolite and 
Lias, and constructed the first balloon seen in those parts. 
He was a great favourite in general society, from his agree- 
able and instructive conversation, and the many accomplish- 
ments he possessed. Thus he was a fair musician, both 
as a part-singer and as a performer on the violin and flute, 
and a very successful writer, after the fashion of that time, 
of fugitive pieces of verse, one of which — “The Signs of 
Bain"' — has been frequently reprinted, and enumerates 
minutely all the signs of the weather in verse not un- 
worthy of Crabber In 1788 he married Catherine Kings- 
cote, a union destined to form a most important element 
in his happiness. In 1792 he resolved to confine himself 
to practising as a physician, and accordingly obtaioed the 
degree of doctor of medicine from St Andrews. Finding 
that Berkeley could not support a physician, he began, a 
few years later, to visit Cheltenham annuall}*; 

3Ieanwhils the discoveiy that was to immortali ze his 
memory had been slowly maturing in his mind. 'When 
only an apprentice at Sodbury, his attention had been 
directed to the relations between cow-pox and small-pox in 
connexion with a popular belief which he found current in 
Gloucestershire, as to the antagonism between these two 
diseases. Daring his stay in London he appears to have 
mentioned the thing repeatedly to Hunter, who, being 
cn^^ossed by other important pursuits, was not so strongly 
persuaded as Jenner was of its possible importance, yet 
spoke of it to his friends and in his lectures. After he 
be«^u practice in Berkeley, Jenner was always accustomed 
to^jnquire what his professional brethren thought of it; 
but he found that, when medical men had noticed the 
popular report at all, they supposed it to be based on _au 
imperfect induction of facts. His first careful investigation 
of the subject dates from about 1775, and five years elapsed 
before he had succeeded in clearing away the most perplex- 
ing difficulties by which it was surrounded. He first satis- 
fied himself that two different forms of disease had been 
hitherto confounded under the term “cow-pox,” only one of 
which protected against small-pox, and that many of the 
cases of failure vrore to be thus accounted for; and his 
next step was to ascertain that the true cow-pox itself only 
protects when communicated at a particular stage of the 
disease. At the same time he came to the conclusion that 
“ the grease ” of horses is the same disease as cow-pox and 
small-pox, each being modified by the organism in which it 
^Tas developed— an opinion which is generally held at the 
present day. For many years, cow-pox being scarce in 
bis county, he had no opportunity of inoculating the 
disease, and so putting his discovery to the test, but he did 
all he could in the way of collecting information and com- 
municating what he had ascertamed. Olns in 1788 he 
carried a drawing of the cow-pox, as seen on fte hands of 
a imlkmaid, to London, and showed it to Sir E Home and 
others, who agreed that it was mterestmg and cunons 
Lbiect” but by no means realized its practical impoi^ 
ance. At length, on the 14th of May 1796, he was able 
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1 to mocnlate James Phipps, a boy about eight years old, 
with cow-pox matter. On the first of the following July 
the boy was carefully inoculated with variolous matter, but 
(as Jenner had predicted) no small-pox followed. The dk- 
coveiy VTBS now complete but he desired to act without 
precipitation, and was unable to repeat his e^eriment until 
1798, owing to the disappearance of cow-pox from the 
dairies. He then repeated his inoculations with the utmost 
care, and prepared a pamphlet which should announce his 
discovery to the worli Before publishing it, however, he 
thought it well to visit London, so as to demonstrate the 
truth of his assertions to his friends ; but he remained in 
London nearly three months, without being able to find any 
person who would submit to be vaccinated. Soon after he 
had returned home, however, Mr dine^ an eminent surgeon, 
inoculated some vaccine matter over the diseased hip-joint 
of a child, thinking the counter-irritation might be useful, 
and found the patient afterwards incapable of acquiring 
small-pox. In autunm of the same year, Jenner met 
with the first opposition to vaccination ; and this was the 
more formidable because it proceeded &om Dr Ingenbousz, 
a celebrated physician and man of scienca Bnt mean- 
wlule Mr Cline^s case, and his advocacy of vaccination, 
brought it much more decidedly before the medical pro- 
fession, of whom the majority were prudent enough to 
suspend their judgment until thqr had more ample in- 
formation. But besides these there were two noisy and 
tronblesome factions, the one of which opposed vaccination 
as an useless and dangerous practice while the other 
endangered its success much more by Iffieir rash and self- 
seeking advocacy. At the head of the latter was one Dr 
Pearson, who in November 1798 published a pamphlet 
speculating upon the subject, before even seeing a case of 
cow-pox, and afterwards endeavoured, by lecturing on the 
subject, and supplying the vims, to pnt himself forward as 
the chief agent in the cause. The matter which he distri- 
buted, which had been derived from cows that were found 
to be infected in London, was found frequently to produce, 
not the slight disease described by Jenner, but more or less 
severe eruptions resembling small-pox. Jenner concluded 
at once tlmt this was due to an accidental contamination 
of the vaccine with variolous matter, and a visit to London 
in the spring of 1799 convinced him that this was the case. 
In the course of this year the practice of vaccination spread 
over England, being urged principally by non-professional 
persons of position ; and towards its close attempts were 
made to found institutions for gratmtous vaccination and 
for supplying lymph to all who might apply for it. Person 
proposed to establish one of these in London, without 
Jennet's knowledge, in which he offered him the post 
of honorary corresponding physician ] On learning this 
scheme to supplant him, and to cany on an institution 
for public vaccination on principles which he knew to be 
partly erroneous, Jenner once more visited London early 
in 1800, when he had influence enough to secure the 
abandonment of the project. He was afterwards pre- 
sented to the king, the queen, and the prince of Wales, 
whose encouragement materially aided the spread of vac- 
dnation in England. Meanwhile it had made rapid pro- 
cress in the United States, where it introduced by 
Dr Waterhouse, the professor of physic at Cambndge, 
Massachusetts, and on the continent of Europe, 
was at first difiased by Dr de Carro of Vienna, who 
practised it with the greatest zeal and discretion, and 
thence spread to Geneva. In conseqnence of the war 
between ^England and France, the discoveiy ^ in 
reaching Paris; hnt, its importance 
rapidly over France, Span, and Italy. It wonld be tedio 
and nnprofitable to dweU minutely on ^ 

vaccination over the whole world; bnt a few of -the ina 
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1 ifc are too remarkable to be omitted, 
dents connected \king is the expedition which was sent 
Perhaps the most si pain in 1803, for the purpose of 
out by the court ot\.aIl the Spanish possessions in 
diffusing cow-pox througmd which returned in three 
the Old and Ifew Worlds, Ur globe, and succeeded 
years, having circumnavigated iny of the expressions 
beyond its utmost expectations, iinlmost ridiculous, 
of enthusiasm seem to us strained am in Geneva and 
Thus we read with surprise how clergymthioners from 
Holland urged vaccination upon their panbi.\.l^aples^ 
the pulpit; how in Sicily, South America, and .of 
religious processions were formed for the purpose 
receiving it ; how the anniversary of JennePs birthday, or 
of the successful vaccination of James Phipps, was for 
many years celebrated as a feast in Germany ; and how the 
empress of Eussia caused the first child operated upon to 
receive the name of “Yaccinoff,” and to be educated at the 
public expense. The truth is that we who live in that 
security from the horrible and universal plague of small-pox 
for which we are indebted to Jenner’s immortal discovery 
cannot realize the greatness of the blessing he conferred 
upon mankind. This universal enthusiasm caused vaccina- 
tion to spread over the whole world in the marvellously 
short period of six years, it being accepted with equal 
readiness^ by nations of the most diverse climes, habits, 
and religions. About the close of the year 1801 Jenner’s 
friends in his native county of Gloucester presented him 
with a small service of plate as a testimonial of the esteem 
in which they held his discovery. This was intended 
merely as a preliminary to the presenting of a petition to 
Parliament for a grant. He was advised to apply for this, 
partly to obtain the formal approval of the highest court in 
this county for vaccination, but also for personal reasons. 
The premier, 3Ir Addington, approved fully of this step, 
and fixed the 17th of Slarch 1802 for the presentation of 
his petition. This was referred to a committee, of which 
Admiral Berkeley, one of his warmest friends, was chair- 
rnan,^ which examined carefully into the utility of vac- 
cination, and Jenner’s claims to its discovery. The in- 
vestigations of this committee resulted in a report in favour 
of the grant, and ultimately in' a vote of .£10,000. 

Towards the end of 1802 steps were taken to form a 
society for the proper spread of vaccination in London, and 
the "Royal Jennerian Sociefy” was finally established, 
Jenner returning to town (having retired to Berkeley for 
three months) to preside at the first meeting. This 
iMtitution began very prosperously, more than twelve 
tho^and persons having been inoculated in the first 
eighteen months, and with such effect that the deaths from 
small-pox, which for the latter half of the last century had 
averaged 2018 annually, fell, in 180^, to 622. Unfor- 
tunately the chief resident inoculator soon set himself un 
M an authority opposed to Dr Jenner, and this led to such 
dissensions as caused the society to die out in 1808. 

tha language of the chancellor of 

proposed, to attempt 

KlSl ^ returned to 

^erkeley. ^ grant was not paid until 1804, and then 
after the deduction of about £1000 for fees, it did little 
more than pay the expenses attendant upon his discoveiy 
For he was so thoroughly known everywhere as the 
discoverer of vaccination, that the correspondence of Jhe 

Taid^rwi^ subject WM upon him. As he himself 

SMd, he was the vaccine clerk of the whole world”- and 

tbp ^ rime, he continued to vaccinate gratuitously all 
the poor who applied to him on certain days aoS he 

at his door. Meanwhile honours began to showerunof 
thTpf abroad ; he was elected a member of almost^all 
t e chief scientific societies on the Continent, the first being 


that of Gottingen, where he was proposed by the illustrious 
Blumenbacli. But perhaps the most flattering proof of his 
influence was derived from France. He endeavoured on 
several occasions to obtain the release of some of the imfor- 
tunate Englishmen who had been detained in France on 
the sudden termination of the xieaco of Amiens, but with- 
out success, until, in the case of two pereons (Dr Williams, 
a Radcliffe travelling fellow, and a Mr Williams) he applied 
to the emperor Napoleon himself. It w-as on this or some 
such occasion (for he afterwards repeated his intercession) 
that Napoleon was about to reject the petition, when 
Josephine uttered the name of Jenner. The emperor 
Abused and exclaimed — "Ah, we can refuse nothing to 
'"•"fyvqme.” Somewhat later he was of the same service 
that'&men confined in Mexico and in Austria; and 
to EngllsHisr part of the great war persons before 
during the laiquld sometimes obtain certificates signed 
leaving England tre passports. In his own country his 
by him which served aad. His ajiiilications on behalf 
merits were less recogniznd were less successful; he 
of French prisoners in Enguage at the disposal of the 
never shared in any of the patn to obtain a living for 
Government, and was even unau 
his nephew George. ards the marquis of 

In 1806 Lord Henry Petty (aftexchequer, and was 
Lansdowne) became chancellor of thaer parliamentary 
so convinced of the inadequacy of the ftcron-n, praying 
grant that he proposed an address to tected to report 
that the college of physicians should be u-eport being 
upon the success of vaccination. Thebe exchequer 
strongly in its favour, the then chancellor cof £10,000 
(Mr Spencer Perceval) proposed that a su.paid to Dr 
without any charge for fee or reward should'.e advocate 
Jenner. The anti-vaccinationists found bntwas raised 
in the House of Commons ; and finally the sui. had the 
to £20,000. J enner, however, at the same timtend to 
mortification of learning that Government did noulation, 
take any steps towards checking small-pox inut the 
which so persistently kept up that disease. Aim in 
same time a subscription for his benefit was hived, 
India, where his discovery Lad been gratefully rm in 
but the full amount of this (£7383) only reached 

1812. Qg] 

The Royal Jennerian Society having failed, the Natof 
\ accine Establishment was founded, for the extensiepn 
vaccination, in 1808. Jenner spent five months in Loiie 
for the purpose of organizingit, but was then obliged, bjy. 
^ngerous illness of one of his sons, to return to Berkeo 
He had been appointed director of tbe institution ; buti 
bad no sooner left London than Sir Lucas Pepys, (• 
president of the college of physicians, neglected his recoi 
mendations, and formed the board out of the officials « 
that college and the college of surgeons. Jenner at one 
lesi^ed his post as director, though he continued to givi 
tile benefit of his advice whenever it was needed, and this 
mignation was a bitter mortification to him. In 1810 
^ s eldest son died, and J enner’s grief at his loss, and his , 
mcessant labonm, materially affected his health. In the 
0 owing year he happened to be in London when the 
own was much excited by the case of one of Lord 
Ixrosvenors children, who took the small-pox severely, after 
aving been vaccinated by Jenner himself ten years before, 
me boj^s recovery was no doubt to be ascribed to his 
vaccination, but the occurrence revived for a rimp. all the 

c with which the discovery had been from the first 
gFeebecL* 

+7 university of Oxford conferred on Jenner 

e degree of l^D.^ It was believed that this would 
eaa to Ins election into the college of physicians, but 
at marned body decided that he could not be admitted 
until he had undergone an examination in classics. This 
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Jcnncr at once refused ; to brush up his classics would, j 
he said, “ bo irksome be 3 ’ond measure, » I would not do ^ 
it for 0 diadem. That indeed would bo a bauble ; I would | 
not do it for John Hunter^s museum.” ^ | 

He visited London for the last time in 1814, when he ; 
was presented to the allied sovereigns, and to most of the 
principal personages that accompanied them. In the next 
year his wife died after a long illness, and ho felt her loss 
niost acutely. It was the signal for him to retire from | 
public life ; he never left Berkeley again, except for a day 
or two, as long as he lived. He found sufficient occupation 
for the remainder of his life in collecting further evidence 
on some points connected \^ith his great discover}’, and in 
his engagements as n physician, a naturalist, and a niagis- 
IratiJ. In 1818 a severe epidemic of frinall-i)ox prevailed, 
and fresh doubts were thrown on the efficacy of vaccination, 
ill part, apparently, owing to the bad quality of the vaccine 
lymph employed. This caused Jcnncr much annoyance, 
which was relieved by an able defence of the practice, 
written by Sir Gilbert Blane. Bui this Icd^ bim, in 1821, 
to send a circular letter to mo’^t of the medical men in the 
kingdom inquiring into the effect of other skin diseases in 
modifying the progress of cow-pox. A year later ho 
published his last work, On the Jiylncncc of Artificial 
/7n//>fio)is iH certain J)nca !<& ; and in 1823 he presented his 
lust paper — “ On the Jligration of Birds to the Royal 
Society. In these pursuits the evening of his days passed 
happily nN\ay. On the 24th of January 1823 he retired to 
rc-.t apparently as well as usual, and nc.xt morning rc^e and 
came down to his library, where he \\as found inseiwiblo 
on tho floor, in a state of apoplex)*, and uilh the right 
wde j)ai'alyscd. lie never rallied, and died the following 

morning, January 2G, 1823. , i • 

A public subscription was set on foot, shortly after liis 
death, by the medical men of his county, for the purpose 
of erecting some memorial in his honour, and with much 
difficulty a sufiicient sum was raised to enable a statue to bo 
placed in Gloucester cathedral. In 1850 another attempt 
was made to set up a monument to him ; this appears to 
have failed, but at length, in 1858, a statue of him was 
erected by public bubscriptiou in London. 

Tndcpcndcnlly of that great discovery which will tor 
ever render his name immortal, Jcnncr possessed talents 
of observation and rcfle.xion that w'ould have made him 
eminent ns a naturalist dnd a physician. These qualities 
would have been more widely appreciated had not his tastw 
for rural scenes and domestic life led him to sacrifice such 
fame as is to be gained only amid the busy throng of men- 
This resolution was strengthened by his love for the simple 
ylcasures of society, for which his varied 
to well fitted him ; indeed, there can he little douht that 
bo would never have had the perseverance to carey througU 
his great discovery of vaccination had not his earnest 
benevolence pressed it on him, as a duty, to confer such 
a great and permanent benefit on the whole human raca 

Jennor’s life was written by the intimate friend of lim later 
veare Dr Baron of Gloucester (2 vols. 1827, 1838), and tins exed- 
ie^tw-ork is almost the solo sonreo fiora which the T>r«eirt .n 
other biographies of him have been taken. W- "• > 

JENYNS, SoAjre (1704-1787), author of the Free 
Imttirtj into the Ffature and Origin of Evil, was born at 
£?„doi of 0 good fomUy. in 1704 He "JloW fl» 
educational advantages, and studied at St John s College, 
C-iinbridce. In 1742 he was chosen M.P. for Cambridge- 
Fhire in which his property lay, and ho afterwards sat for 
the borough of Dunwich and the town of Cambridge. 
From nh to 1780 he was we of the cominwsioners o 

It. nf tnde He died December 18, lTo7. 

Forji measure of literary repute which he e^oyg 
duSg his life Jenyns was indebted as much to his wealth 


and social standing as to his accomplishments and talents, 
though both were considerable. His poetical works, the 
Art of Dancing^ 1727, and Miscellanies, 1770, contain 
many passages graceful and lively, though occasionally 
verging on licence. The first of his prose works was his 
/Vre Inquii'g into the N^ature and Origin of Evil^ 1756. 
This essay was severely criticized on its appearance, 
especially by Dr Johnson in the Literary Magazine, 
Johnson in this critique — the very best paper of the kind 
he ever wrote — condemned the book strongly as a slight 
and shallow attempt to solve one of the most difficult of 
moral problems. Jen}’ns, a geutlo and amiable man in 
tho main, was extremely irritated by his failure. He put 
forth a second edition of his woik udth a vindication 
jircfixed, and tried to take vengeance on Johnson after his 
death by a sarcastic epitaph. In 1776 Jenyns published 
his View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Beligion, 
Though at one period of his life he had affected a kind of 
dcistic scepticism, he had now returned to the oithodox 
creed of his youth, and there seems no reason to doubt his 
sincerit}’, questioned at the time, in defending Christianity 
on the ground of its total variance with the principles of 
luiman reason. The work was deservedly praised in its 
day for its literary merits, but is so plainly the production 
of a dilettante in theologj’ that as a scientific treatise it is 
valueless- A collected edition of the works of Jenyns 
appeared in 1790, with a biography by Charles Nelson 
Cole. 

JEPHTHAH one of the “judges” of 

Israel, was an illegUiinatc son of “ Gilead,” and, being ex- 
pelled from his father’s house by his lawful brethren, took 
jcfuge in the Syrian land of Tob, where ho gathered around 
liim a powerful band of homeless men like himself. The 
Ammonites pressing hard on his countrymen, the “ elders 
of Gilead” called for his help, which he consented to give 
on condition that in the event of victory the supremacy 
should be conferred upon him. The success of his arms 
was complete, and ho became in consequence “ judge” of 
Israel until his death six years afterwards. His nme is 
best known in bistoxy and literature in connexion with his 
» vow,” which led to the sacrifice of his daughter as a burnt 
offering on his return from the war. Much reluctance has 
been, and continues to bo, shown by many writers in accept 
inff the plain sense of the Scripture narrative on this point, 
—reluctance which proceeds to a large extent on unwar- 
ranted assumptions as to the stage of ethical 
which had been reached in Israel in the penod of the 
iudges, or at tho time when the narrative took shap^ 
^Sc^lral modem writers, on tho other hand are disposed 
to find a mythical element in the history of Jephthah.^ In 
this winnemon weight has been laid on his name, the 
opener ” on the fact that Gilead is not a Personal name. 

and particularly on the circumstance that what is relied 

about his daughter appears to be the popula.r explanataon 

S a ceremony closely allied to well-known rites connected 

with solar mythology. The story of ^ 

Judg. X. 16-xiL 7; a great part of th^ section of that book, 
however is occupied with an allocution (xi. 14--27) to tne 
children* of Ammon which almost certainly belongs o 

^‘'sec^Wdihausen-Bleek, EiMtung-, Go»s ^ 

• and Studei and Bertheau’a commentanes 

TERBOA, a family of rodent memva&ls (Dipodrim), 

chSy chameterSv the great length of thehrndhrabs 

™ pared -th thole 

in most coses, greater even than tn the kang 

latter, the jerboas, or jumping mice, as they are also ca 

raise ’themselves Wen J jtjjbed <.n 
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limbs in walking, while the front pair are also employed 
by many species as hands for the conveyance of food to 
the month. The jerboas, of which there are three genera 
and twenty-two species known, occur chiefly throughout 
northern and central Africa, south-eastern Europe, and 
central and southern Asia, while one genus {Pedetes) is 
confined to South Africa and another {Jacului) to 2sorth 
America. Of the third genus {Bipus) there ace twenty 
known species, a ^ical esample of which is the Egyptian 
jerboa {DifAis ss^yptiui). The length of its body is 8 
inches, and of its tail, which is long, cylindricd, and 
covered with short hair, terminated by a tuft, 10 inches. 
Its front limbs are pentadactylous, and only 1 inch in length, 
the hind pair three-toed and six times as long. "When 
about to spring, it raises its body by means of the hinder 
extremities, and supports itself at the same time upon its 
tad, while the fore feet are so closely pressed to the breast 
as to be scarcely visible. Hence probably the name Bipus, 
or two-footed. It then leaps into the air and alights upon 
its four feet, bat instantancoasly erecting itself, it makes 
another spring, and so on in such rapid succession as to 
appear as if rather fiying than running. It is a gregarious 
animal, living in considerable colonies in burrows, which 
it excavates with its nails and teeth in the sandy soil of 
Egypt and Arabia. In these it remains during great part 
of the day, emerging at night in search of the herbs on 
which it feeds. It is exceedingly shy, and this, together 



up all the exits from the burrows with a single exception, 
by which therefore they are forced to come, and over which 
a net is placed for their capture. "When confined, they will 
gnaw through the hardest wood in order to make their 
escape. The Indian jerboa {Bipvs indicus) is also a 
nocturnal burrowing animal, feeding chiefly on grain, 
which it stores up in underground repositories, closing 
these when full, and only drawing upon them when the 
supply of food above ground is exhausted. The natives 
in Pome parts of India are in the habit of searching for 
and robbing those granaries. The South African form, 
known as the spring haas or jumping hare of the colonists 
{Pedeles capensii), is the largest member of the family, 
measuring about a foot in length, exclusive of the tail, 
which is somewhat longer, and is bushy throughout Its 
molar teeth are rootless, while its toes, which are three in 
number on each hind foot, are armed with long hoof-like 
nails. It is a powerful animal, nearly as large as a hare, 
and progresses when pursued by a series of leaps, each 
usually from 20 to 30 feet in length. Those jumping hares 
are found abundantly in the rocky plateaus of South Africa, 
where colonies of them form extensive bnrrowings some- 
wlmt sinular to the rabbit warrens of Britain. Like other 
jerboM it is chiefly nocturnal, and occasionally it does 
ransKlerable injury to the grain crops on which it feeds. 
Of tbe Amencan genus (Jaculws) there is only a single 
^ecies— the Labrador jumping mouse {JaculushucUonius). 
It occa^ over a mde area of North America, extending 
from Missoun northward to Labrador, and from the 
Atlantic westward to the Pacific coast. It resembles the 

1 ierboas in having the 
Inp? aJso in having its feet five- 

St, a small creature measuring about 0 inches in 
len^h, excloi-ive of the much longer and verv rat-like tail 
andhves chiefly in theneighhourhW of wIoZ a^dsh^^y 

teal Sf fcy *7 tat Mama in «,! 

panics at night. Its agihty is extraordinarv • one kent in 

^nfinement by General Davies took, he saS ‘wS 
W of from 3 to 4 and sometimes of i 

ammais. On the approach of winter the American 


jumping mouse retires into its burrow, and there encloses 
itself within a hollow ball of mud, in which it passes the 
cold season in a state of complete torpidity. The North 
American Indians neither eat its flesh nor make any use of 
its skin. 

JERDAN, IViLtiAir (1782-1869), journalist, was horn 
April 16, 1782, at Kelso, Scotland. After leaving the 
parochial school of his native town, his erratic youth be- 
tween the years 1799 and 1806 was spent in the successive 
spheres of a country lawyer’s office, a London West 
India merchant’s counting-house, an Edinburgh solicitor’s 
chambers, and the position of surgeon’s mate onboard H.JI. 
guardship “Gladiator” in Portsmouth harbour, under his 
uncle, who was surgeon. In 1806 the insertion of some 
verses of his in a Portsmouth paper determined Jerdan’s 
choice of literature as a profession; and, proceeding to 
London, he found employment as a newspaper reporter. 
By 1812 he had become editor of The tSun, a semi-oflScial 
Tory paper ; hut a quarrel with the chief proprietor brought 
that engagement to a close in 1817. He passed next to 
the editor’s chair of The Literary Gazette, which he con- 
ducted with success for thirty-four years. Jerdau’s position 
as editor introduced him into high social and literary 
circles ; and it is not easy to account for the deference 
he met with, unless one is content to accept him at his 
own somewhat self-satisfied estimate, as contained in his 
Autobiography (4 vols., 1852-3), for which, however, there 
is no other warrant. An acconnt of his acquiintance, 
among whom Canning was a special intimate, is to he 
found in his 2Ien I have Known (1866). When Jerdan 
retired in 1850 from the editorship of the Literary 
Gazette, his pecuniary afiairs, either through misfortune or 
imprudence, were far from satisfactory. A testimonial of 
over ^900 was snhscribed by his friends: and in 1852 o 
Government pension of 100 guineas was conferred on him 
by Lord Aberdeen. Among other works, including trans- 
lations from the French, Jerdan contributed to Fisher’s 
National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and Eminent 
Personages of the l^tk Century. He died July 11, 1869. 

JEREMIAH, 1. Life. — ^The narrative portions of the 
Book* of Jeremiah are singularly full and precise, and even 
apart from these the sulgective, lyric tone of the prophet’s 
mind enables us to form a more distinct idea of his character 
than we have of any other prophetic writer. He was the 
son of a priest named Hillriah, and it has been held by 
many both in ancient and in modem times that this 
Hil k iah was the celebrated high priest of that name, who 
“found the book of the law (Torah) in the house of 
Jehovah” (2 Kings xxii. 8). This conjecture, indeed, is 
not a very probable one, for Hilkiah the high priest was 
of the house of Eleazar (1 Chron. ii. 13), and Anathotb, 
where Jeremiah’s family lived, was occupied by priests of 
the line of Ithamar (1 Kings ii. 26). It is certain, how- 
ever, that the prophet was treated by priests and officials 
mth a consideration which seems to argue that he had 
high, connexions. Jeremiah was still young wlien he was 
^Iled to the prophetic career (i. 6) ; the year is stated by 
himself (n 2, xxv. 3) to have been the 13th of Josiah (629 
or 62t B.C.). This was heforethe memorable “discovery” 
of the Tomb, but the year immediately follonung that in 
which .^siah ‘began to purge Jndah and Jernsalem from 
tne nigh places and the images of Asherah” (2 C!hron. 
ssiv. 3), As yet, it appeared as if Judah was enjoying 
the peace promised to faithful worshippers of Jehovah; 
but the punishment of the sins of Manasseh was not to be 
long delayed. The battle of Megiddo (609 B.c,), which 
cost Josiah his life, and that of Carchemish (605 b.c.), 
which determined the Babylonian predominance to the 
west of the Euphrates, were the heralds of a fatal turn in 
the fortunes of the kingdom of Judah. Jeremiah (the 
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Phocion of Judroa) paw and at once foretold the vast 
extension of Nebuchadnezzar’s power. For the most part, 
mini^tr}* was exercised in tho capital, though from 
xi. 21 it may perhaps be infcrrc<l that lie prophesied 
for some little time in hU native place. It ^^•as during 
the reign of Jehoiakim that he went through that 
hapti«?nrof complicated Fufiering which has made him in 
a very high and true sense a ty]>e of One greater than he. 
King aiuf people, priests and (oOlcial) prophets, were all 
again«!t him, or at lca*it tho number of his supiiortcrs was 
too small to countorbalanrc the opposition. Only on one 
occasion, when accu*:ed of a capital crime as having ** pro- 
phesied again-?! this city/' the “ prince*?/' supported by 
“certain of the cldcn^** and “tho peojdc/* ^\erc successful 
in quariiing tho accu*^nt!<»n, and Felting tho prophet free. 
.It a later time Jcrcinhh incurred a still greater danger, 
tlmugh ho was providentially nvcd from the hands of his 
persecuton'. In the fourth viarof Jehoiakim (which, it 
U imi>ortant to remember, wa-^ the fir>t of Nebuchadnezzar) 
Jcr“‘niiah w%as cjmmiiidcd to a rite down “ all the wonls that 
I have spoken unto thee against Ismel, nnd ngainet Judah, 
and against all the nation - . . • fn»m the days of Jo-^iah 
even tuuo this day ” (xrxvi. 2). The inlorpixtalion of this 
pi^'-agr, clear as it seems at fir*-! sight, is by no means easy. 
“J’irFt of all, an hislorically accurate rcpr\>dnction of the pro- 
phecies would not have suited Jeremiah's object, which was 
not lii-ftorical bnt practical ; he desired to give a Falutarj- 
s Imck to the people, by bringing before ihem^ the fatal 
consequence ? of tlicir evil deed*. And next, it ap])cars 
from vor. 29 that the puiq>ort of tlic roll wliich the king 
burned was that the king of Ihhylon should 'conio and 
destroy this hnd/ wherea'- it is clear that Jeremiah had 
uttered manv other important declarations in the conrfc of 
his n!r»-.dy *Ioiig ministr>a” The most probable view is 
That of Griitr, viz., that the roll simply contained chap. 
XXV., which is in fact (omitting the interpolations in vers. 
12, 2d) entirely concerned with the invasion of ^ebnehad- 
ficzj^ar and its consequence**, nnd which cxjwcssly claims to 
have been written in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. “Is 
not the prophcc}' w'hicli Jeremiah dictated to Baruch, 
and IS not vcr. 2 a loo^c, inaccurate Ftatement duo to a 
later editor! Tliat the prophetic as well as the historical 
books have pa*?‘=^cd through various phases (without detn- 
m^nt to their religious value) is becoming more and more 
evident. Tlic 7th and 8lli chapters of Isaiab, and tho 3i tu 
and JSth of the Fame book, have demonstrably beer, 
brought into their present .shape by an editor; is it not 
hi^blv reasonable to conjecture that lhe*-c narrative chapter 
of^Tcremiah Imre, to a greater or less extent, packed througli 
a Fimilnr process?'’ The “princeV’ on this as on the 
former occasion (chap, xxvi.), were disposed to be fnendly 
to Jeremiah end his secretary ; but for sorao reason they 
felt themselves bound (ns they did not feel themselves 
bound before) to refer the matter to the king. Jehoiakim 
was enraged at the contents of tho prophetic roll, cut it in 
iKCCcs, and threw them into the lire. This time Jeremiah 
escaped; bnt under the weak-minded Zedckiah he was 
more than once imprisoned (chaps. S3sii., x^iu., ^yn., 
xxsviii.). It is remarkable that, in the tension of feeling, 
the “ princes, ” who were formerly friendly to Jeremiali, 
now took up an attitude of decided hostility to him. A 
last they had him consigned to a mity dungeon, and it 
was the king 'V'ho interfered for his relief, f bough be 
Sained a prisoner till the faU of Jerusalem, ptuchad- 
nezrnr who liad doubtless heard of Jeremiahs constant 
recommendations of submission, gave him the choice either 
of coin'' to Babylon or of remaining in the conntiy (ebap^ 
xxxix.1. He chose the latter, and resided with 
Stah. to gororaor, .t ». to 

rfasdaliali to «»s <« Iii« wiH («»“?•■ 


xl.~xliii.), where he predicted the approaching conquest 
and desolation of the Nile valley. A legendary tradition 
states that he suffered death by stoning. 

2. Character and Literary Style . — It is interesting tn 
compare Jeremiah with Isaiah, The earlier prophet had 
advantages which w^ere denied to the latter; he lived at a 
period of comparative national prosperity, and his moral 
and intellectual gifts were of a stronger and more striking 
order. But Jeremiah has this noteworthy point in his 
favour that he overcame the natural shrinking of a some- 
what feminine character, and showed himself able, in a 
strength not his own, to resist impediments which even 
Isaiah w'ould have found terribly great. “‘When/' as 
Ewald says, “ the truth and the spirit of Jehovah call him 
or tho resisting world provokes him to the contest, he then 
know.*? nothing of difHdencc and fear, nothing of tenderness 
nnd pliability, ho contends before the eyes of all w'ith the 
nio*Jt dcci^'ivc energy against every false prophet who mis- 
Icad*? the people (xxviii. 6 sy., xxix. 15 52*) » ^ 

the truth has not been proclaimed with due faithfulness to 
the king, he goes still, as Isaiah did in hfe day, without 
hesitancy, to the royal palace (xxii. l-19,xxxiv. 2-7); and, 
although him‘*elf of a priestly family, ho speaks from tho 
very lirFt with special emphasis against the Rowing 
degeneracy of the priests (i. IS, ii. 26, iv, 9), and is never 
wcara* of speaking against eveiy* kind of arbitrariness 
wherever and In whatever form it is found (xxxiv. 8-22, 
xxxvii. 14 f^.).” Another point of contrast is well worth 
noticing. Only five years after Jeremiah's first appearance 
as a prophet that great reform took place which was 
ascocialcd willi the “discovery"' of the Deuteronomic 
Torah. It is a highly probable conjecture (comp. chap, 
xi.) that Jeremiah was at the outset an ardent preacher of 
tlic contents of this great book; at any rate, his memory 
became surcharged with the ideas and even the phrases of 
Deuteronomy. The consequences of the reforming endea- 
vours of what may be called the Deuteronomic party were 
both good and evil. The centralization of religion, and 
tho emphasis laid on the moral duties, were steps of the 
highest importance. “But inasmuch as a sacred book 
was as such for the first time looked upon with greater 
reverence as a state autliorit}*, there arose thus early a kind 
of book-science with its pedantic pride and erroneous 
learned endeavours to interpret and apply the Scriptures ; 
whilst at tho same time there arose also a new^ kind of 
hypocrisy and idolato* of the letter, through the new pr^ 
tection 4ich the state gave to the religion of the book 
flckmowlcdccd by the law. Thus scholastic wisdom came 
into conflict with genuine prophecy "'(Ewald, The Prophet^ 
iii 63 64). But something more than this was the result. 

“Hear ye the words of this covenant,” was the address 
with which Jeremiah began his Deuteronomic preaching ; 
but, as time went on, a deeper view of the covenant forced 
itself upon his mature mind, and the ^ 

has found in xxxi. 31^4 is one of the P^sages which best 
deserve to be called “ the gospel before Chnsk It is sad 
that Jeremiah could not always keep hLS ^ 

calming influence of these high thoughts. No of the 
Old Testament, except the Book of Job and the > 

Sntainssomuch which is difiicult to 
character of a self-denying servant of Jehovah. 
exSons as those in xk 20, 15, and specially xvn^ 

21-23 contrast powerfully with Luke xxui. 34, ^ 

hrsobB. and he i8^^thout the energy to soar to poetic 
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heights. His brevity is that of “ the evening star of pro- 
phecy,” and Ewald even remarks (with some exuberance, 
perhaps) that he has “ great wealth of new Bgures with 
great delicacy of description, a literary facility that readily 
adapts itself to the most different subjects, .... and with 
aU this an unadorned simplicity which is very unlike the 
greater artificiality of his contemporary Habahkuk.” 

3. Dates of the Prophecies . — ^According to Bleek, the 
follo^ving prophecies belong in all probability to the reign 
of Josiah, (a) ii. 1-iii. 6, (6) iii. 6-vi. 30 (expressly 
referred to this period), (c) vii. 1-ix. 25, (d) xi. 1-17. 
Dated prophecies meet us again in the time of Jehoiakim. 
Chap, xxvi., according to its own statement, arose in the 
beginning of his reign ; and it is held by some that chap, 
vii. gives the same prophecy as xxvi. 2-6, only in a fuller 
form. The prophecy against Egypt in xlvi. 2-12, and the 
prophecy of the vast extension of the Babylonian power in 
chap. XXV., are both dated in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(the latter is evidently not free from interpolations). To 
the same eventful year, according to most scholars, belongs 
the writing of all Jeremiah’s prophecies in the roll which 
was read before Jehoiakim ; but we have already seen 
reason to doubt the soundness of this view. At any rate, 
chap. XXXV. belongs to this period, as the superscription 
and the contents combine to show. Bleek also refers 
several other prophecies to the reign of Jehoiakim, c.^., (a) 
xvi. 1-xvii. 18, (6) xvii. 19-27, (c) xiv., xv., (^ xviii., 
(c) xi. 18-xii. 17. To the short reign of Jehoiachin, or 
to the last period of Jehoiakim’s, we may refer x. 17-23, 
and perhaps chap, xiii., with its account of a strange 
symbolical action connected with the Euphrates or more 
probably (Hitzig) Ephrath, i.e., Bethlehem. Zedekiah’s 
reign is much more fully represented in the prophecies ; 
see chaps. xxii.-xxiv., xxvii,i-xxix., and, if li. 59 is to 
be followed, chaps. 1., li. A little later in the same reign 
we may place chaps, xix., xx., which describe some remark- 
able scenes in Jeremiah's history. Later still, at the 
be^nning of the siege of Jerusalem, fall xxxiv. 1—7, chap, 
xxi.,^ and the group of chapters beginning at chap, xxxii., 
the important prophecies in chaps, xxx., xxxi., also perhaps 
belong to this period ; and of course chap, xxxvii. and 
the two following chapters. ^ 

It should be mentioned here that there are some portions 
of the book the Jeremianic authorship of which has been 
entirely or in part denied, (a) Chap. x. 1-16 was written, 
according to Movers, Hitzig, Graf, Knobel, andHaegelsbach 
by a prophet of the captivity — Movers and Hitzig say, 
by the author of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. (5) Chaps. xxx.-xxxiii., 
according to Movers and Hitzig, have been brought into 
their present shape by the author of Isa. xl.-lxvi., though 
the basis is Jeremianic. (c) Chaps. 1., li., which Bleek 
assigns to the fourth year of Zedekiah, was according to 
Moyers and Hitzig brought into its present form by a 
J on a Jeremianic basis, while 

the captivity, (d) Chap. lii. evidently forms 
V of the kings of Judah, and no 

t Bol 0? kSS' 

We cannot here enter f^y into this subject. Butsome- 
on chaps. L, li.2 It i open to grave 
doubt whether Jeremiah wrote these chapters That he 
composed a prophecy against Babylon may be granted and 
that he gave it to Seraiah with the charge defcribed in li 
61-Gi ; but it does not follow that tKrSen nronbpJ^ 
on Babylon was the one referred to in ver. 60 Therp nZ 
spec ^easons for the opposite view, and they are analogo us 

” - « suRstt. 

Contpare a paper by Budde in Jahrb.'/. D. TAeol., 187 a 


to these which lead so many students to doubt the Isaianic 
origin of Isa. xl.-lxvi. Eor example, — (1) the author 
of the latter prophecy (or the greater part thereof) writes 
as if he were living at the close of the Babylonian exile. 
So does the author of Jcr. 1., li. See chap. li. verses 33, 
6 and 45, 11 and 28, 20-23. (2) Although the above 

statement is literally true of most of Isa. xl.-lxvi., yet 
there are some passages which are much more sugges- 
tive of a Palestinian than of a Babylonian origin (sec 
Isaiah). Precisely so in Jer. 1., li., at least according to 
one prevalent interpretation of 1. 5, li. 50 (which are 
thought to imply a residence in Jerusalem), 1. 28, li. 11, 
35, 51 (suggestive, perhaps, of the continuance of Jerusalem 
and the temple), 1. 17, li. 34 (implying, as some think, 
that Nebuchadnezzar is still alive). Still there is so much 
doubt respecting the soundness of the inferences that it is 
hardly safe to rely too confidently upon them. The case 
of Jer. 1., li. is therefore in so far rather less favourable to 
Jeremiah’s authorship than th 9 .t of Isa. xl.-lxvi. is to 
that of Isaiah. (3) Amongst much that is new and strange 
in the style and phraseology of Isa. xl.-lxvi., there is 
not a little that reminds one forcibly of the old Isaiah. 
Similarly with Jer. 1., li. » Every impartial judge,’,’ says 
Kuenen, “must admit that the number of parallel pas- 
sages is very large, and that the author of chaps. 1., li. 
agrees with no one more than with Jeremiah.” For 
instance, the formula, “ Thus saith Jehovah Sabaoth, the 
God of Israel ” (1. 18, li. 33) also occurs in vii. 3, ix. 15, 
and some twenty-six other passages ; comp, also 1. 3 with 
ix. 9 ; 1. 5 with xxxii. 40; 1. 7 with ii. 3, xiv. 18, xvii. 
13. 

The probability would therefore appear to be that, w'hat- 
ever solution we adopt for the literary problems of Isa. 
xl.-lxvi., an analogous solution must be ado 2 )ted for Jer. 1., 
li. The whole question is so large, and connects itself with 
so many other problems, that the present writer declines 
to pronounce upon it here. Only it should be observed— 
(1) that both subject and tone remind us of Isa. xl.-lxvi., 
and the kindred prophecies scattered about in the first part 
of the Book of Isaiah, and more especially of Isa. xiii. and 
the closely related prophecy, Isa. xxxiv. ; (2) that these 
two chapters, Jer. 1. and li., present some striking jjoints 
of contact with Ezekiel, who, though contemporary with 
Jeremiah, was still a late contemporary, and allusions to 
whom (since Ezekiel was a literary rather than an oratorical 
prophet) imply that his prophetic book was already in 
circulation— in other words, suggest a date w'ell on in the 
exile for the prophet who alludes to him ; (3) that, thouo'h 
there are many Jeremianic allusions in Jer. l.,li., there are 
also several passages copied almost verbally from prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah and applied to Babylon and its assailants 
(It seems difficult to believe that Jeremiah should have 
been so economical of his literary work). It deserves to 
be added (4) that, though Jeremiah is a great student of 
the earlier prophetic writings, and makes numerous allu- 
sions to them (see especially chaps, xlvi.-xlix.), nothing 
approaching to the mosaic work in Jer. 1., li. can be pointed 
to m the undoubted prophecies of Jeremiah. In fact, the 
author of these chapters has borrowed almost the whole of 
their contents from other prophets,.^his own property, so 
to spea^ being too insignificant to be worth mentioning. 
rPht Text and the Septnagint Versiol- 

presents an unusually large 
pount of variation from the received Hebrew text. Even 
of. the prophecies there is one remarkable dis- 
rintfrtno^/ 1 ,*^ ’ the senes of prophecies against foreign 

in the LXX. chaps. 

® prophecies in question being 

truth^in tha’l TV to the 

LXX. arrangement. More important are the 
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iliffsrcncc** of raiding, *• The LXX. has very few additions, 
and thc'ss only single words or syllables ; on the contrary, 
there are miny omic^ions of words, sentences, verges, and 
nhole pi«r'aire.s ^altogether about 2700 words are wanting, 
or the eighth part of the Jfassorctic text) : al«o alterations 
of ja-'-ager, Fomtiinics not without influence on the sense " 
(Blcck) ; and thtL-e discrepancies! arc of extremely early 
dal/', for the ^tate of the Greek text was already noticed 
In' Orfgsn (/7p. ad Jjn\, p. .IG, Mignc). Three principal 
cxphnitiun*! have been offers 1 :—.(!) the error of copyist*^ 
(Jerome. Grabs) ; (2) nciirbirince and caprice on the part 
of the Greek tran'-htor^ (rfjtohn, Nacgcbbach, Wichelhauc, 
Kcil, Gmf); (3) the cti«^t/ncc of %ariou«! (or at Ica^t two) 
rcccn-’ons of the nebrew. the rcccu'^ion n«cdbyLXX. being 
iK-^rcr to tlie original b'Xt thin that of the Ma«!-orcls (J. 
JK Michicli-. Mo\cr-. Ilitrig, Blctk). A better \icw Is that 
adnptcd by Kvald,^ Frhnidir, and Ku^nen. according to 
which the Mi" )rei:r text is «»a the whole the bc-t ; but tbe 
Greek ver-ion, in spite of the niinifold error! and caprices 
of tl;/* tran-!itor, times approaches more ncirly lo the 
firiginil thin the Mv'jrutic text. 

M L\* **'r' C r- r- 9 ^ / >r. fLJ 

I r, 2 vn'** , 170.*# : Jrr • */ Jyi 

frff ^ ent rrd 

fiO^’don, 17''*; -tOt f r^r» Jrd, 

•- r^rp’ r V- - /7r,r- ^ crJ, 

t'' *1 f, Z l/»r <"• ITt't. Ic2t (of littl 

C > . 7 * J'-r t * 1 , OroMii; *, 1S21; ZIoifr->, I) v(n} *- 

* r'*/"** ^ ^ ^ ,V, Or^^'T #Vi jr /■' 

iU* .*fr' f d V f* IlaMbar/, Ktij»fr, 

/rrf I \ *T ^ rt ” Vr^T/’t n*qi *■ t ^d^^x, iWlin, If'i? ; 

IV: ], ’ , T) r/nr-r, IIjIIp, 1SJ7; 

S 1 o^-, r»r Tr , r.-' V- ^ di^ LXX. T'Vr* tf /?. Jr-., 1S73; 
f;***J», It r /t, 1 ^ 77 . Omu'itarifS bv 

Hrif, V p . I«02 . Hr*-v* 2 1 1 , Jy p 2 , 7SC0 ; Xi^'g 

*} ''ll ml }y*i . 3i:0^; K*il, I/*ip ie. 1^72; Ptyr^ Smith 
Cc r •nr*, Vfl V. c lyicdo”, 1S75 ; Ewifd (\ol nz. 
rf F*i/i *h tn" of ///-^ /V Loedon, 1 ^ 70 ; P^’holr, 

(r*dj ’* Co^’ //, in tl / jn^ (T. K, C ) 

JKREZ DC LA rnOXTCllA, a city in the province 
of CvJix. Spain, n^ir the right Lank of the Guadalcte, 
IG miL^ X.XJl of Cadiz (2?^ by mil), and C7 S.S.E. of 
S<* ville. It !■> plcc‘-antly Mtuitcd on an undulating plain of 
much fertility, and co^er^ a considerable extent of ground. 
The oldcrenatel Moorish wall by which it was formerl}* 
suirminded, but which it has now quite outgrown, still par- 
tially cri-t", as ah > do come of the ancient gateways. The 
newer p"»rtions of the town arc well bnilt, having broad 
rcgulir /^tre^ls with numerous “ plazas ” or squares adorned 
with fruit trccn. Tlie principal buildings are the Alcazar, 
an old palace fortress belonging to the 3Ioori>h period, 
adjoining the modem “ alameda or promenade ; the 
collegiate cliurch (1G95), which, however, though large, 
firesenl'^ no attractisc architectural features; and the 
municipal buildings, belonging to the end of the IGth cen- 
tury, V hich display con*!iderable taste. There are numer- 
ous^ other clnirches a theatre, an oqjhanage, four hospitals, 
an “ in*!titutc,'^ a libraiy, and larious schools. The bull 
rin«^ (1875) is a large one, and enjoys a good repute in 
Andalurix The staple article of trade is the wine grown 
in the neighbourhood known from the name of the town 
as ‘'sherris *' (xercs) or ‘^heny, of which in 1876 a total of 
4,607,550 imperial gallons was exported. Of these Gr^t 
Britain and Ircbnd took 4,024,114, British colonies 
51,122, and other parts of the world 532,314. The popu- 
lation in 1877 was 64,533. 

Jt"cz ha« sonictim/s Ven idcntifKd with th<» anci^mt Asf/t JR^fna, 
but is most prolnbh the Aside {** quff Casariana”) ofPhny. The 
ShrnsJi of the Arabs is said to have b^cn a corruption from Czvins 
Ardo It was in this ii*»islibourhood tint th#' decisive battle of 
the Gu'^diktc (July 711) was fought which practicall}' made Tank 
masti r of th#* entire Pyrcnipan p'^nin^^la. Jerez, which is frequenuy 
mention^^d in the chronicles of the Spanish Arabs, was recovered by 
Alphorso the IVisc in 1255. 


JEREZ DE LOS CABALLEROS, a city in the pro- 
nna of Badajoz, Spam, is picturesquely situated 39 uules 
to the south of that city, on two heights near the Ardila, a 
tributary of the Guadiana, The old town is surrounded 
by a 3Ioonsh wall with six gates ; the newer portion of the 
city IS weU and regularly built, and adorned with numerous 
orange end other frait trees. It has linen and woollen 
manufactures to a limited extent and sei eral tanneries ; 
but its principal articles of trade are the varions agricul- 
tural and other products of the district, especially the fine 
quality of pork which is reared in the oak forests of the 
neighbourhood. The towm is said to have been founded by 
Alphonso LX. of Leon in 1229 ; in 1232 it was extended 
by his Fon Saint Ferdinand, who gave it to the Knights 
Templar?, whence the name de los Cahalleros. It was made 
a city by Charles T. ^ The population in 1877 was 8463. 

JERICHO irpi;, « fragrant,” or perhaps, accord- 

ing to an old interpretation, "city of the moon ’) was th#' 
first city west of the Jordan occupied by the Israelites. 
The city was destroyed, and, though it is mentioned from 
time to time under its uaual name (2 Sam. x. 5) or by its 
epithet "city of palm trees” (Judg. L 16, iii 13; comp. 
Dcut. xxxiv. 3), it was not rebuilt as a fortified place till 
the reign of Aliab (1 Kings xvi. 34), when it became the 
seat of a prophetical societ}', and appears in the history of 
the prophet Eli-lia (2 Kings iL). The narrative of the 
healing of tbe waters by Eh^ha is referred by Josephus {B J. 
iv. 8, 3) to the copious fountain now called the Sultans 
Spring, which lies on the western margin of the Jordan val- 
Icy, 700 feet below the ^lediterranean level, and jmjt under 
the cliffs of 31. Quarantanio. The mounds surrounding the 
ppring are of sun-dried brick, and show* no traces of ancient 
building. The position of the town, in a district of great 
fertility, with ro«c gardens (Ecclus. xxiv. 14), various species 
of date palms, and valuable cultivation of henna, opobal- 
f-amum, and mjrobalan (Jos., nt supra} Strabo, xvi. 2), 
secured its pro^^perity, while its situation at the gate of the 
great pass leading up from the Jordan valley to Jerasalem 
gave it strategical importance. Thus w e find that it shared 
the calamities of the Babylonian exile (Ezra iL 34), was re- 
occupied on the restoration (Xeh. iiL 2), and was fortified 
by Eacchides in the 3Iaccabee wars (1 3Iac. ix. 50). In the 
time of Strabo there were two forts, Threx and Taurus, pro- 
tecting the paoS above Jericho. Antony gave the groves 
of Jericho as a rich gift to Cleopatra. From her they 
passed to Herod the Great, who made the city his winter 
residence, and adorned it with buildings, crowning the height 
abo\c with a fortress named after Ws mother Cyprus. 
Here it was that the tyrant died. It app^rs, however, 
that the Jericho of Herod was not on the site of the old 
citj- (Jos , itltupra) but a mile to the south, where there are 
also mounds and the remains of five aqueducts conveying 
wafer from three distant springe. A great tank, of which 
the ruins arc still traced, has been conjectured to be the 
same in which Herod drowned AriFtobuIus (Jos , Ani.^ xv. 

2, 3). Ib the time of Christ the pilgrims from Peraea and 
Galilee appear to have gathered at Jericho on their way to 
Jerusalem, and so the town is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Gospels. According to Eusebius {On<m.j ed. Lagarde, p. 
265) Jericho was destroyed at the time of the fall of Jeru- 
salem, and a new town sprang up, from^ wHch he distin- 
guishes the ruins of two earlier cities as still visible. To the 
third Jericho, which was an episcopal city, may be referred 
tbe Byzantine remains immediately east of Tell es SulUn 
The present village of Eih3 or Arih^, wluch stands nearly 
half an hour south-east of the Sultan’s Spring, is a stiD more 
modem site, with a square tower of crusading ^^te. Yakut, 
in the beginning of the 13fh century, still speaks of 
Jericho as producing dates, bananas, and excelleirt sugar, 
but all these have disappeared with the gradual decay of 
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tlie place. The modem %-illage is but a group of sq^ualid 
huts, and the ancient groves are represented by a thicket 
of the Spina Qhristi and other trees between the village and 
the Sultan’s Spring. 

JEEOME, St (Hxeronymtjs, in full Eusebius Soph- 
Boxnjs HumoNYanrs), was born at Stride (modern 
Strigau?), a town on the border of Dalmatia fronting 
Pannonia, destroyed by the Goths in 377 a.d. Some 
authorities, following ProspePs chronicle, give 330 or 331 
as the date of his birth, but from certain passages in his 
writings it is more probable that he was not born till 340 
or 342. He says, for example, that he was a boy learning 
grammar when Julian died ; but Julian died in 363, and 
Jerome would scarcely call himself a boy if he had been 
thirty-three years old. What is known of Jerome has 
mostly been recovered from his own writings, for he was a 
gossiping sort of man, and biographers have only to string 
together extracts from his epistles and prologues to get a 
very good account of his life. His parents were Christians, 
orthodox though living among people mostly Arians, and 
wealthy. He was at first educated at home, Bonosus, a 
life-long friend, sharing his boyish studies, and was after- 
wards sent to Rome to perfect his education. Donatus, 
whose Latin grammar was to be the plague of generations 
of mediaeval school-boys from St Andrews to Prague till 
Corderius and the Reformation drove it out, taught him 
grammar and explained the Latin poets. Victorinus taught 
him rhetoric. He attended the law-courts, and listened to 
the Roman advocates pleading in the Forum. He went 
to the schools of philosophy, and heard lectures on Plato, 
Diogenes, Clitomachus, and Carneades ; the conjunction of 
names shows how philosophy had become a dead tradition. 
His Sundays were spent in the catacombs in discovering 
graves of the martyrs and deciphering inscriptions. Pope 
Liberius baptized him in 360 ; three years later the news 
of the death of the emperor Julian the Apostate came to 
Rome, and Christians felt relieved from a great dread. 

When his student days were over Jerome returned to 
Strido, but did not stay there long. His character was 
formed. He was a scholar, with a scholar’s tastes and crav- 
ings for knowledge, easily excited, bent on scholarly dis- 
coveries. From Strido he went to Aquileia, where he formed 
some friendships among the monks of the large monastery 
there, the most notable being his acquaintance with Rufinus, 
with whom he was destined to quarrel bitterly over the 
question of Origen’s orthodoxy and worth as a commentator; 
for J erome was a man who always sacriGced a friend to 
an opinion, and when he changed sides in a controversy 
expected his acquaintances to follow him. From Aquileia 
he went to Gaul, visiting in turn the principal places in 
that country, from Harbonne and Toulouse in the south to 
Treves on the north-east frontier. He stayed some time at 
Treves studying and observing, and it was there that he 
first began to think seriously upon divine things. From 
Treves he returned to Strido, and from Strido to Aquileia. 
He settled down to literary work in Aquileia, and com- 
posed there his first original tract, J)e Mulutre septies 
percvssa, m the form of a letter to his friend Innocentius. 
Some quarrel, no one knows what, caused him to leave 
Aquileia suddenly; and with some companions, Innocentius, 
E\agrius, and Heliodorus being among them, he started 
for a long tour in the East. The epistle to Rufinus (3d 
va Yallarsi’s enumeration) tells us the route. They went 
through Thrace, ^mting Athens, Bithynia, Galatia, Pontus, 
v.<appadocia, and Cihcxa, to Antioch, Jerome observing and 

went He was interested in the 
theological disputes and schisms in Galatia, in the two 

the party 

lemained some time. Innocentius died of a fever aS 
Jerome was dangerously ill. This illness brought him face 


to face with death; he experienced conversion, and resolved 
to renounce whatever kept him back from God. His 
greatest temptation was the study of the literature of pagan 
Rome. In his dreams God reproached him with caring 
more to be a Ciceronian than a Christian. He disliked the 
uncouth style of the Scriptures. “ 0 Lord,” ho prayed, 
Thou knowest that whenever I have and study secular 
MSS. I deny Thee,” and he made a resolve henceforth 
to devote his scholarship to the Holy Scripture., “David 
was to be henceforth his Simonides, Pindar, and Alcaeus, 
his Flaccus, Catullus, and Severus." Fortified by these 
resolves he betook himself to a hermit life in the wastes of 
Chalcis. Chalcis was the Thebaid or the Marseilles of 
SjTia. Great numbers of monks, each in solitary cell, 
spent lonely lives, scorched by the sun, ill-clad and scantily . 
fed, pondering on portions of Scripture or copying !MSS. to 
serve as objects of meditation. Jerome at once set himself 
to such scholarly work as the place afforded. He discovered 
and copied MSS., and began to study Hebrew. There also 
ho wrote the life of St Paul of Thebes, probably an 
imaginary tale embodying the facts of the monkish life 
around him. Just then the Meletian schism, which had to 
do with the relation of the orthodox to Arian bishops and 
to those baptized by Arians, distressed the church at 
Antioch, and Jerome as usual eagerly joined the fray. 
Here as elsewhere he had but one rule to guide him in 
matters of doctrine and discipline, — the practice of Romo 
and the West; for it is singular to see how Jerome, who is 
daringly original in points of scholarly criticism, was 
simply a ruthless partisan in all other matters ; and, having 
discovered what was the Western practice, ho set tongue 
and pen to work with his usual bitterness {AUercatio 
Luciferiani et Orthodox!). From Antioch he went to Con- 
stantinople, where he met with the great eastern scholar 
and theologian Gregory of Nazianzus, and with his aid 
tried to perfect himself in Greek The result of his studies 
there was the translation of the Chronicoii of Eusebius, 
with a continuation,^ of twenty-eight homilies of Origen 
on Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and of nine homilies of Origen 
on the Visions of Isaiah. 

In 381 Meletius died, and Pope Damasus interfered in 
the dispute at Antioch, hoping to end it. Jerome was 
called to Rome in 382 to give help in the matter, and was 
made secretary during the investigation. His work brought 
him into intercourse with this great pontiff, who soon saw 
what he could best do, and how his vast scholarship might 
be made of use to the church. Damasus suggested to him 
to revise the existing Latin translation of the Bible ; and 
to this task he henceforth devoted his great abilities (see 
Bible). At Rome were published the Gospels (with a 
dedication to Pope Damasus, an explanatory introduction, 
and the canons of Eusebius), the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, and the version of the Psalms from the LXX. text, 
known as the PsaUei'ium Romannm, which was followed 
in 386 by the Psalt. Gallicanum^ based on the Hexaplar 
Greek text. These scholarly labours, however, did not 
take up his whole time, and it was almost impossible for 
Jerome to be long anywhere without getting into a dis- 
pute. He was a zealous defender of that monastic life 
which was beginning to take snch a large place in the 
church of the 4th century, and he found enthusiastic dis- 
ciples among the Roman ladies. A number of widows 
and maidens met together in the house of Marcella to 
study the Scriptures with him ; he taught them Hebrew, 
and preached the virtues of the celibate life. His argu- 
ments and exhortations may be gathered from many of his 
epistles and from his tract 'Adversus ffdvidvunii in which 
he defends the perpetual virginity of the Virgin Mary 


. ’ Comp. Schoene’s critical edition (Berlin, 1866, 1876). 
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against Hslndios, wiho maiiitainEd that 3Iaty bore chil* I 
«rs 3 i to Joseph- His inSnence over these ladies alarmed j 
their relatiocs, and excited the sii^icions of the regtilar ; 
priesthood and of the populace, bat trhile Pope Damasus ! 
lived Jerome remained secnre. Damasns died, however, « 
in 3S4, and vras succeeded by Siricius, who did not show », 
nznch fnendship for Jerome. He found it expedient to ] 
leave Home and set out for the East in 385. His letters | 
^especially Ep. 43) are full of outcries against his enemies i 
and of indignant protestations that he had done nothing ! 
unbecoming^ Chifetian, that he had taken no money, nor 
irifts great'^nor small, that he had no delight in silken 
atdre, sparkling gesns, or gold ornaments, that no matron 
moved him rnl^ by penitence and fasting. 4:a His | 
route is aiven in the third book In Tlufainni * he went by ' 
Hheginm and Cyprus, where ie was entertained by j 
Bishop Epiphaniu^ to Antioch^ There he was joined i 
by two wealthy Homan ladies, Paula, a ’sridow, and 
Eustochium her danghter, one of J erome s Hebrew 
students. They came accompanied by a band of Pvoni^ 
maidens vowed to live a celibate life in a nunnery in 
Palestine. Accompanied fay these ladies Jerome made 
the tour of Palestine, carefully noting with a scholar’s 
keenness the various places mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
The results of this journey may be traced in his tians* 
lation with emendations of the book of Eusebius on the 
situation and names of Hebrew places, written probably 
three years afterwards, when he had settled down at 
Hethl^ein. Etom Pales tins Jerome and his companions 
went to Enypt, remaining some time in Alexandria : and 
thev visited the convents in the IJvitriaii desert. Jeromes 
mind was evidently full of anxietyabont his translation of 
the Old TestaznenL for we find him in his letters recording 
the conversations he had with learned men about diHput^ 
readinns and doubtful renderings; Didymus of Alexandria 
appears to have been xnc^t usefuL When they return^ to 
Palestine they all settled at Bethlehem, where Paula bmit 
four monasteries three for nuns and one for monk^ She 
w £3 at the head of the nunneries until her d^th m 
when Eustochium succeeded her : J erome presided over the 
fourth monasterv. In this monastery at Be^ehem 
Jerome did most of his liteiaiy work and, 
aside his unfinished plan of a translation from Ongeus 
Hexaplar text, tansla'^ted the Old Testament dirertly from 
the Hebrew, with the aid of Jewish scholars. He men- 
tions a rabbi from Lydda, a rabbi from Tiberi^ and above 
all Babbi Ben Anina- who came to him by night secretly 
for fear of the Jews. Jerome was not familiar enough with 
Hebrew to be able to dispense with such asistanc^ and 
he makes the svnasogae responsible for the accura^ or 
hts version : ‘*^Let him who would challenge aught m 
this translation,” is say^ ‘‘ask the Jews.” The resut 
of all this hbour was the Latin translation of th. 
Scriptures whicl^ in spite of much opposition from the 
conservative party in the church, afte^a^ became 
the Tukate or authorized rerrion; hut fte Tdgate ^ 
we have^'it now is not exactly Jeromes 
^ufi^ereda good deal from changes made under theinhu- 
euce of the older trauslations ; the text 
cortavt daring the Middle Ages, and m parii^r aU the 
except Tobit a^ Judith, which Jerome 
tronsS^Tfrom the Chaldee, were added from the older 
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Bsthlehenij for he translated in SS9 Ocigens homilies 
on XiTiks J but he came to change his opinion and Trrote 
violentlv- against the admirers of the great Alexandrian 
scholar. Contra Joannem Sitroiolymitantim, end Adrertv* 
Rumiuni L^j. IIL, for both Jobn, bishop of Jemsalem, 


uuosac neresies oy -Jovunanus and \iguannus {Adr, 
Jovudanurn Lib. IL and Contra Tigilantium Ziber)j and 
to repeat his admiration of the hermit life in his Vita 
ffUarionk Ereniitse^ in his Tiia Ilahhi JfonacJd Captiri^ 
in his tianslatioD of the Buie of St Padjomius (the 
Benedict of Egypt), and in his S. Pa^tomii ef S. Tluo- 
dorid Eputd!^ et Verba Ifvrtica. He also wrote at 
Bethlehem Le Viri* iltnstribi^s sire dt Sniptoribus 
Ecdesiastids^ a church histoiy in biographies, ending with 
the life of the author ; De 2^omirdhi:s Mebraids. compiled 
from Philo and Oxigen ; and De Sitv. et Sominibus Locorum 
EdbraicarutpJ^ At the same place, too, he vTrote Qvsu- 
tiones Hebraicx on Genesis/ and a series of commentaries 
on Tg’-iabj Jeremiah, Ezekiel, DanieL the Twelve Jlinor 
Prophet^ ilstthew, and the Epistles of St Paul Jerome 
enuaged in the Pelagian controvert with more than even 
his usual bitterness contra PriamuJ'O?); and it 

is said that the violence of his invective so provoked Ids 
opponents that an armed mob attacked the monastery, and 
that Jerome was forced to Sec and to remain in conceal' 
ment for nearly two rears. He returned to Bethlehem 
in 418, and after a lingering illness died on September 
30, 420- 

Bv far the i?esi ediSon cf Jerome’s worxs is that ^of A aBaisi 
(Verona, 1 / 3442 ), which contains in pre 2 :=es and cppendices aln:»^ 
all that is imown of the great 'VTesteni scholar. The student win 
nnd the article on “Hieronvinns” by Cohn in Ersch and Gruber? 
rpjpfdqpadU Terr csefnl, and the English reader wiB find a ^c- 
cin(i account of Ms writings taken from V^arri in Smith s JJid. 
ef Grod: ard Jtenan Bic^avhv ard JIi*rr7c^\ cn. **Hi£rony- 

its.” * tT.M.1,0 

JBROilE OF Peagce (c. 1365-1410;, the friend and 
disciple of John Hnss, derives the snmame by wbicL he 
is best known from bis native town, where be was born 
somewhere between 1369 and 13/0. His famlytiameh 
sometime^ bat emmeonsly, said to have been FOTlnsch. 
After completing bis stndies in the university oi Prague, 
be proceedk (about 1396) to Oxford, where in course of a 
t^Wce of some duration he became acquainted with the 
t gfiojimtr and writings of TTyclifie, of which he be<^e a 
zealons''disseimnator on his return to his native 1“ 

13&S be took Ms bachelors degree at Prague, and 
■riated Paris, Heidelberg, and Cologne ; at the Jist~ 
mentioned university he seems to have graduated m 
master of arts. Eeturaing about 140/ to P^^gue, he 
took a prominent part with Ht^ in the univereity 
wHcb led to the withdrawal oi the German * nation. >-o 
ereat did his reputation for learning, energy, ana Kgacity 
bSme that he was employed by ^dirians II, o* 
Pbland, in 1410 to esrist in placing umrermty o. 
Cracow upon a proper footing, while by Sigismimd, king ot 




before mm ar uieu. 

soon brought him under suspicion of Wycliiu^e 


xajiku’ prison, I 
obtained his release. 


intervention oi lii* 

He now assin became closely asso- 

■r^jc.-e the cntical rfido= cf these werhs in UgerfeS 

OKen/Miico ^a. 6,-ase, Le:r-S:v 

3 See Lagarde s cdiucu appeiicca .o ^ 

JfioS- 
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dated with Huss in his native city, to which he had once 
more returned, and where he remained after the expulsion 
of his friend. In 1415 he went spontaneously to Con- 
stance, determined to do what he could for Hubs, who 
had meanwhile been imprisoned there; the news he 
received on his arrival were so discouraging, however, that, 
panic-stricken, he immediately again withdrew. Though 
without a safe conduct he wovild no doubt have reached 
Prague in safety had he only been able to hold his peace; 
but° while resting at Hirschau he allowed his feelings to 
gain the mastery of him, and, in the presence of many 
clergy, broke out in vehement denunciation of the injustice 
of the council ; the consequence was that he was forthwith 
arrested by order of the duke of Bavaria and sent back a 
prisoner to Constance (May 1415). There, after enduring 
the most rigorous confinement for some months, he was I 
brought before a public session of the council on Septem- 
ber 23, 1415, when he made a full retractation of all 
errors against the Catholic faith, especially those of "Wyc- 
iiffe and Huss. His enemies, however, were determined 
that not even thus should he escape their hands; by 
Michael de Causis and Stephen Palecz (who also had made 
themselves conspicuous in the persecution of Huss) it was 
declared that the recantation was ambiguous, and new 
articles were exhibited against their victim. Thrice again 
he was brought before a general congregation of the 
council. On the last of these occasions (May 26, 1416) all 
his timidity seems to have finally left him. In a bold and 
vigorous declamation he solemnly retracted the retractation 
which had been wrung from him eight months before ; 
“ of all the sins that I have committed since my youth, 
none weigh so heavily on my mind and cause me such keen 
remorse as that which I committed in this evil place when 
I approved of the iniquitous sentence given against 
Wycliffe aud against the holy martyr John Huss, my 
master aud friend." Pour days afterwards be was con- 
demned as a relapsed heretic ; his reply was an appeal to 
the supreme Judge before whom he and his accusers alike 
were destined to stand. Two days later he marched with 
a cheerful countenance to the stake, bidding the execu- 
tioner light the fire before his face ; “ had I the least fear, 
I should not be standing in this place.” His ashes, like 
those of Huss, were gathered aud thrown into the Rhine. 
Jerome owes his fame to his association with Huss, and par- 
ticularly to the splendid heroism ^vith which in his death he 
atoned for one moment of faltering in his loyalty to the 
doctrines to which he had faithfully devoted his life. jCfo 
literary remains survive by which we might estimate with 
precision how far the claims to learning and superiority of 
intellect often made for him can be justified. Of absolute 
originality he obviously bad none. The truth seems to he 
that, with considerable advantages of birth and early train- 
ing, and with a mind more variously accomplished than 
that of Huss, he nevertheless wanted the moral weight 
which gave his master so great an ascendency over the 
minds and hearts of men. Bold even to rashness, his 
courage was shown rather in bursts of furious vehemence 
than in the equable tenor of his life, and more than once 
failed him in critical moments. In this weakness he only 
reflected the turbulent and unruly spirit of the age he lived 
in; out it is also a weakness that sufficiently justifies liistoiy 
to him a comparatively subordinate though 
^ill highly honourable place among the pioneers of the 
Reformation. 
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JERROLD, Douglas William (1803-1857), dram 
satirist, and one of the most brilliant of the English 
Rho distinguished the first half of the 19th century 


born in London, January 3, 1803. His father, Samuel 
Jerrold, actor, was at that time lessee of the little theatre 
of Wilsby near Granbrook in Kent, but in 1807 he removed 
to Sheerness. There, among the blue-jackets who swarmed 
in the port during the war with France, little Douglas grew 
into boyhood, a stout, well-made, rosy-cheeked, white-haired 
urchin, fond of reading and pugnacious withal. Familiarity 
with the tinsel and glitter of his father’s profession robbed 
it of its chief attractions for the boy; but the glorious 
renown of Nelson and the anti-Gallic enthusiasm of his 
father’s naval patrons filled his susceptible bosom, and 
w'oocd him to his majesty’s uniform. From December 1813 
till October 1815 Douglas Jerrold served his country as 
a midshipman. He saw nothing of the war save a cargo 
of maimed warrions from Waterloo ; but till his djung day 
there lingered traces of his early passion for salt water. 
The peace of 1815 ruined poor Samuel Jerrold ; there wa.s 
no more prize money. On January 1, 1816, ho removed 
with his family to London, where the plucky little ex- 
midshipman began the world again as a printer’s apprentice, 
studying hard in the grey of the early morning at Latin, 
pinctog himself to get the Wccrerlei/ H^ovels from the librarj% 
and finding unspoakahio delight in the pages of his SJiahe- 
speare. In 1819 Douglas Jerrold was a compositor in 
the printing-office of the S^tnday Monitoi'. Several short 
papers and copies of verses by him had already appeared 
in the sixpenny magazines, hut he aspired now to contribute 
' to the Monitor', and stealthily one evening he dropped 
into the editor’s box a critique of the opoinDer Freischuiz. 

: Next morning ho received his own copy to set up, together 
with a flattering note from the editor, requesting further 
[ contributions from the anonymous author. Thenceforward 
I Jerrold was engaged in journalism. 

i He soon entered another field where he was to reap no 
I less honourable laurels. In 1821 he had the satisfaction 
of seeing a comedy that he had composed In his fifteenth 
year brought out at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, under the title 
More Frightened, than Hurt. Other pieces followed, and 
in 1825 the popular young dramatist was engaged for a few 
pounds weekly to produce dramas and farces to the order 
of Mr Davidge of the Coburg Theatre. By his marriage 
in the autumn of 1824 the “little Shakespeare in a camlet 
cloak,” as he was called, had found a less fitful incentive 
to industry tlian his mere ambition ; and, while he was 
engaged with the drama at night, he was steadily pushing 
his way as a journalist by his daily labours. For a short 
while he was part proprietor of a small Sunday newspaper. 
In 1829, through a fortunate quarrel with the exacting 
Davidge, Jerrold left the “ Coburg,” and Blacl'-Eged Susan 
was brought out on the “Surrey” boards. The success of 
the piece was enormous. With its free gallant sea-flavour, 
it took the town by storm, and “all London went over 
the water to see it.” On the three hundredth night the 
theatre was illuminated. Elliston, manager of the “ Sur- 
rey,” made thousands of pounds; T. P. Cooke, who played 
William, made his reputation ; Jerrold received about £70. 
But his fame as a dramatist was achieved. In 1830 it was 
.proposed that he should adapt something from the French 
for Drury Lane. “No,” was his reply to the offer, “I 
shall come' into this theatre as an original dramatist or 
not at all.” ' In December of the following year he was 
received on his own terms ; The Bride of Ludgate was the 
first of a number of plays which found their way to Drury 
Lane stage. The other patent houses threw their dooLS 
open to him also (the Adelphi had already done so) ; and 
in 1836 Jerrold himself became co-manager of the Strand 
Theatre with Mr Hammond his brother-in-law. The ven- 
ture was not successful ; and the partnership was dissolved. 
While it lasted J errold wrote his only tragedy, The Fainter 
of Ghent, and appeared himself in the title r&le, without' 
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Uo«lt with wthi'v hwuxl'hn' fovws of sooiwi llfo than had 
oomuvonly aviH'avvd o« tho staj^o ? and it is wovthy of woto 
that plays of this hind ha\o had tho sjivatest xaw in xwodovxx 
timos. Jox'vold \vas ono of thx' lix'st xxxxd cox'taixxly oxxo. of 
tho xxxost sxioivssfxxl of thoso whxx iix dx'fx'xxco x'f thi' xxativo 
Muglish dxxxxxxa oxxxU'avx'xxxvd to stxMxx tho tidt' of tiwxslatioxx 
fxvax tho l^v^^oh, w'hioh thivatoxxod oavly xix tho lOth oxixxtuvy 
altoj^othov to dxwxx xn'iyiwftl xxativo taUxxxt 'rhoxvxxghly 
l'hxi*lish ixx xxxotivo, aoxioxx. aixd atxxxosphoxv, his ptxxys, 
whx'thox' cixxixx'dy ov doxxxx'stio dx'xxxxxa, axv all etlootivo fxwx 


aay vx'vy xxxavkod sxwooss, lUs poxx ov'xxUxxxxod to ho fvxxit' 
fxxt of ^'’'vhlixxg ooxxxodios till 18 M, whi'xx his hXs^t piooo. 


s\V 


spax'} 

wxxs wvitxoxi. 


Moaxxwhilo Iwi'had wv'xx his way xo tho pag\'s of xxxxxxxx'x'oxxs 
povh'vlix'als,- ' -hofoxv It^SO x‘f tho socoxvd-vato xxxaj^aaiixosoxxl^v, 
hxxt aftox' that to thx'so of xxxovo ivxxpx'vtaxwo j xxxxd ho haxl 
ixhxxxvst xvaohod o\'xxxfovt xxxxd oaso whoxx axx ohlijtatioxx, 
xxxxxlovtakoxx fox' axx xxxxfovtxxxxato fx'ioxxdt dx\>vo hixxx fovth to 
fx^vslx yx'ax's of havd toxh Whoxx at last ho x'oxxld sottlo'ixx 
cxvxxxtVvt ho foxxxxd hixxxsolf tho ooxxtvo of a hx'st of fvioxxds, 
wh^'so artVotii'xx was his xxo loss thaxx thoix' avUxxixwtioxx t axxvl 
his last yoax's woxv vspoxxt ixx poaoofxxl happixvoss. Tho 
AVv{Ai\>.\',‘vf's, tho ,Voj;‘ J/o.-if/j/ji,', axxd 
tho dAh’.'iOO';.*, xxll wolooixxoxl his hviiliaut avtiolos. To 
tho pxxhlioatiou whioh of txll othx'x's is assooiatod 
with his xxaxxxos ho ooulvxhxxloii fvoxxi its socoxxii xxxxxxxhox' ixx 
it^ll till withixx XV tow vlays of his doath, Uo foxxxxdod xxxxd 
oditod fox' s»'xxxo tixvxk', thoxxith with ixx»Urtoxo\xt sxxoooss, tho 

vA-xvw'd's axxd 

iri'.-.\/,v .Voios.t'oyox', axxd xxxxdox' his oditox'' 
ship AA'tvv's HV.d'.V ,V. {i's!\‘,yvr v\V50 fvoxxx ainxx'st xxxoxoxxlity 
to a I'ixvxxlatxoxx of It^i'dhxO, Tho Ixistxxvy of his latox' yoavs 
is littlo xxxvw thaxx a oataloi^xxo of his litoxavy pvodxvotioxxs, 
xixtovvvxptod xxow axxd aitaixx 1 \y hviof tUjthts to tho Ooxxtixxoxxt 
OX' t\x tho k'K'Uutx'y. -iXoxxitlas Jox'vold diovl at his Ixoxxso, 
Uilhxxvxx lYxovy, ixx l,oxxdoxx, oxx .Uxxxo 8. lt'o7. 

dox'vold's tiixxxxv was sxxuxll axxd spavo, axxd ixx hxtox' yoxxvs 
howod ahxxk\st to dofovxxxlty, Uis foatxxvvs wovo stxvxxxtly 
xxxavkod axxd x'xpvossivo fvoxxx tho tlxixx hvxxxxx'xvxxs lips tkx tho 
Uox'xx I'lxxo oyos ;j;loaxnixxx» fvoxxx hoxxo.vth tho slxajx?iy oyohvows, 
U’o wxxs hvish axxd aotivo, with tho cavx'U'ss MxxtVxxosix of a 
saih'X'x t'^poxx axxd sixxcoxw ho ox'ivoi'aioil xxoxthox' his aixj^ov 
xxox' his ploasxxvo; to ixis siiixplo fvaxvhxxosjx all pi'lito dxxi>lii'ity 
wxxs distastofxxl. llalhxi* tho x'oixvoxxtixxxxalitios of tho tvwvxx, 
ho loYod ti' xxxaKo his Ixvxxixo ixxsiaxxo vxxval xvtxvat whoxv ho 
I'oxxld voaxu at oaso. with U'oso ooat axxd stvaw hat, 'I’o Ixis 
hoxxso, always hospitahlo, ho wixs ospoi'ially foxxd of attiwot' 
ixxit yoxxxxg xxxoxx, wlxxnxx ho oxxooxxvajtokl with stvx'xxg, olxoovy 
wox\i!x. axxd oftoxx with xxxoxv xxxatx'vial xxxd. Tho I'yxxioal sulo 
of his xxatxxvo ho Uopt fvxx' his wvitixxixs ; ixx pvivato lifo his 
Ixaxwl wtxs ixlways opoxx. Ixx \xoUtios *lovivld was a lahoxw!, 
ixxxd ho jtxwo I'ajtox' syxxxpathy to Kk'ssxith, Maisaixxi, axxd koxxis 
rdaixo, Ixx Skxoial poUtxos ospooially ho took axx oayox' pavt 
ho ixoYox' txvod of iloolaixxxixxjt xxx;aiixat tho lu'Wxxvs of wax', tho 
luxxxvy of bi>.hx'ps, axxil tho ixxikpxity of oapital pxiixixdxuxoxxt . 

l>oui*li\a dox'VoM is xxow povlxaivs hottox' kxxxxwxx lYoxx his 
vopxxtatloxx as xx bvxHixuxt wit ixx x'oxvvovsatix'xx than fxvixx his 
wvilixxixs, .fxx axxixxxixtod talk Ixxtx xvtovls axxd faxxoxoa tlow 
fvoxxx his lips llko xx showox' of spsx'kix. llisjosts woxv xxxx' 
pxvixxoditstokl axxvl xixxforov'vl ; thv'ix* spoxxtaxioity, whioh ixot 
soUloxxx xixxvpx'isi'd dovvohl hiixxsi'lf, was ono of thoir nxv'st 
tv'llinjt x'hax|ixi'tvn‘lstu's, xnvd oftoxx wxbhxnl hisshavpost Vv'tv'vts 
v'f thoxx' xitixxv?, l''oi' ho lot' xxo sx'xxtxxxxv'xital x'X' polxto oxxxx- 
sxvlox'stloxx xxtaxxvl in tho wxxy of xx bvilliant x'v'joinvU'X', As 
l>i' I'havlos yiaokay vwpxvssas it, *'whi'n hisjv'st oaxxxo to 
tho tip of his tvxxxisno, it havl to oxphulo tlxonith Ihohv'xxYvnxs 
shvnxhl ovaok, aixxl his hi'st fviond shoxxhl txxlco it xxxniss.” 
Yot. xxo oxxo k'sn aooxxso J ovxvhl v>f boinx? spitofxxl, lll avlvisoil 
axxd thoxxsthth'ss, owux xnxjxxst, his wit xxftoxi wxxs j bnt it was 
not bxxx'bfvl, It did xxot vanklo in tho woxxnvl, dovvohl’s wit 
wxia of XX tx'h'X'iXbly high xxxtv'lhH'lxial oxxlox'. It is sxxul that 
no pn is to bo fmnxil in his writixxgs, Thoiv wit is tho wit 
of Ixxxvxxxshx'tl opigi'xixxx axxxl vpxaixxt oinxixxnt, of happy phvxxao 
axxvl Ixghtxxixxg votvwt, Ihxt tho pnxxs that xvhonnvlod ixx his 
tixllc woyo ofton wxsxx^ as woll xxs witty. Thix wolhkxxown 
dv'sv'vxption of vhxgnxatisnx as "pnppyisnx cvxixxoto xnatnvity " 
is axx x'xv'olloxxt osainplo of lhc» thxshing ixxsight that gxxvo 
lifo xxnd xxxoaxxhxg to hlsjosts, 

Axx XX vlvanxatist .lovrohl wxxs \ovy px')xnlav, axxd atvnok oxxt 
unito a lixxo fov hixxxsi'lf in tho doxn«'stio xlvaxxxa. Uovo ho 



Tho lattov pov'haps oxov'ls in plot xnnl hnxnxnx xntovost. Tho 
talos xnxd skotolxos whix'h fovxn tlxobnlk of dovxvldV oolloctcd 
woyks\ax'y xxnxolx in skill xxnd intovost; bnt, xxltlxoxxgh tho 
avtistio sYxxxxnotvy is hoxv xnxd thox'v' nxavxvd by txxx'v'os of 
thoix' hxxvixxg boon oonxpx'sod fvoxxx wox'k to wcok thoy xx^x 
alwxxys xxxavkv'd by kooxx sativiv'xxl vxbsovvatit'n xnxvl pxnxgont 
wit, Wlxilo xvaxling thorn it is woll to x-oinoxxxbov that thoy 
hiXYO XX Ixighvxx' aixn thxnx tho bogxxilixxg xxn ivllo honx' hy tho 
xxxovo xxxtoxvst of tho stovy j fox* tho antlxov is xxlwxxys tvyixxg 
to oall avtoivtivxn tv» soxxxo wxvxxg, to rv'xxso pity iox' sonxo 
Ixaxxlshxp, to stii' np invUgnatioxx agxxinst soxxxo foxan of social 
oppvossion OX' abnso, 

.lovvoUVs wx'itxxxgs xxvo sv'xxttoxvd vxvox' xxll tho poviovUcal 
litov.xtnvo of Ixis dxxy t bxit povlxai's his xxxost inxpovlant wixvks 
avo XXX tho fvvlhxwixxg list, .l/oxx 0/ axv sovon 

skotv'hv's (ovdlootv'd in ixx which ho throws sxxvcastio 

x'ivUcxxlo oxx vavions foiblos axxvl hypocvisios of ovovy-day 
xxxoxx ; ,IA', a cvdlootioxx of ahovt papovs of ixll 

sorts xxxado ixx It'li!, cvxntains wlxixnaical talcs divoctoxl 
agaixxst tho tyxxvnxxy of viclxv's, tho folly of juxlging hy ap- 
pv'ixvaxxcos, with siaxihxx' thvxxsta at tho woakxxcssos and vices 
of hxxxxxaxxity ; fAc iftory <j/' o /•I'vxfAcc, which ovigiixxxlly 
a\xpcavv'd ixx hiw/t in tvjxcixxg tho cavovw of xxn 

ostrich tVathcr as it passx's to snccossivo owners, txiVords tho 
author oppixrtunitos of exposing shixxns, hxslxixxg vico, xnxd 
gibbkiting ancccssfnl Yxlhxxxy ixx vwovy vxxnk of Ixfv'. In 
V'Av* 0/ Chwriwi.' ho ventilates his philosophy 

of Jifv>, axxxl Ixis ohjcctxvnxs to oxistixxg .social axxd pxxHtieal 
ixxstitxxtioxxs } in d/«» wna/s ig' whore tho sxxpoi'- 

xxixtnral forxxxs the basis for a stox'y of an oininontly xnattox'- 
v>f'fact clxax'xxv'tvn', ho fxxlixxxxxati\s agaixxst tho blixxd wox'ship 
of lucre } AV (AV.’s nxxvf S( dhiws, perhaps his best xvork of 
this class, is described in his owxx words as “xxn oxxdcavonr 
to sixvxw in tho person of St Ctih's the victim of an ignv>raxxt 
vlisrogai-vi of tho social v'lainxs of tho pvxv'v upon tho rich, 

. . . "to presoxxt . , , tho i*ictxxro of tlxo ixxfaxxt pixnpor roaroil 
in brxxtish xgxxorancv',” Of his professedly satiricixl papor.s 
tho clxiof ax'vx /YxicAV A* /<w ^S'v'xx, V Oom}>h‘t^ 

xxxxd SivA'Atw' 0/ /Ac .A'xx^(/AsA, Jftv 
< 7 <j} /<!w Lvittix^, possibly tho im>jxt widely known (»f all 
.lorroivl’s writixxgs, explain thonxsv-'lvos hy thoir title. Pvo- 
sivlv's tlxo i\xpor.s,’' which hogaxx in tho svicoxxd xnnnhor 
of .lovrohl wrote various political artixxles for his 

vxwxx xxixvl otixer xxowspapox's. 

Wovv' iv xvavlor xxow to go to .lorrvxhTs writixxgs. ho would 
txiivl ixxwth that .scorns coxnxxxoxxplaco axxd trite. Tho fault 
is xxvxt with .Torrxdd, bnt with the hxxst of his ixxxitators who 

IxiVVv 

tlxo 

apt . . 

stylo. Ihxt Jorrold has his owxx happy kixuck xxf haixdluxg 
oi'vlinarv anhjocts, Ixis owxx siixgxxlur xxxothod of rcgxxrding 

thixxg.1 ■ ‘ ■ ’ ■ ’ 

his 
oxx 


xxvxt wxtix .lorrmn, oxxt wxtix tixo ixxxst 01 jus xxxxnators wxu> 
wo sought with xxxi'ro vxr h'ss axxccv'sjx t(> reproduce in 
ivv pixgv''s of every mxxgaxixxxe tho sooial xxynicisxxx which is 
xfc at Vxx'st view to hv'' takexx for tho oswenco of .revrohl’.s 


Ixixxg.x. Ills U'xxths mxxy sonxotinxos bo voxxxxxxv'nplucos, axxd 
ixs movixlimixgs tritoj his xleseriptioixs xnay sonxetimos dvxxg 
, n tv) tedixxxx'x, and his chxxvxxctovs atxtfon into hxy liguves • 
v'voxx hi.s passion xxxtxy sv)n\etixxxe.s attonnato to fxxstiaxx, hut 
v'vory pxxx'ixgraph is lit up by qnaixxt i»hvxxso or happy conceit j 
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every page is illnmined by some gleaming epigram or flash 
of originality. Jerrold seems to revel in the sarcastically 
satirical, perhaps the easiest and most directly effective of 
all satire. He appears to have reserved the softer side of 
his nature for his private life. He is far more at home in 
satirizing the foibles of men than in praising their good 
points. Here and there there are tender gleams of rarest 
pathos in his pages ; but these do not occur in scenes ela- 
borated to move pity, but in the simple half unconscious 
finishing touch to some little picture, draum from the 
author’s heart. That Jerrold has painted for us no full- 
length portrait of a thoroughly noble character is due to 
his ultra-keen perception of the bad in human nature. 
“Mr Capstick” in Si Giles and St James, who is perhaps 
the most truly benevolent of all his personages, escapes the 
difficulty of revealing his excellence in consistent speech by 
becoming an amiable hypocrite, and poses as “the man 
with gall in his words and balm in his deeds.” 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for 1859 accuses 
Jerrold of being a “sentimentalist,” — of writing “ to gratify 
his sympathies and antipathies, and not to bring out the 
trutk” That is an extreme statement, which has some 
foundation in fact. Jerrold often attacked what he con- 
sidered an abuse without stopping to weigh the ultimate 
consequences, and without being swayed by very satisfac- 
tory or conclusive reasons. Sometimes too the epigram or 
the jest seems to have suggested the opinion, rather than 
the opinion the epigram. That he generally espoused the 
healthy side was due more to his instinct than to his reason, 
more to his heart than to his head. His keen feelings often 
carried him to great lengths in invective. He did not 
escape the besetting sin of all social reformers. He is 
tempted to elaborate and intensify the peculiar aspect of 
the question that best suits the lesson he seeks to read j 
and althongh it is impossible to doubt his perfect sincerity 
and^ honest intention, yet the darkening of the shadows has 
a disingenuous air, and we are tempted to suspect that he 
has been unconsciously impelled to e^ggerate reality or 
distort fact in order to justify his diatribe. Such a sus- 
picion is fatal to satirer It enlists our sympathies, on a 
most healthy principle, on the side of what is attacked ; 
and it is the cause wfiy so much of what Jerrold wrote has 
missed fire. This fault of colouring, which earnest social 
satire can scarcely escape, has been commonly translated by 
critics as “ bitterness ” j but bitterness is far too ill-natured 
a word to describe the vivid, quivering feeling in which 
there is not the faintest tincture of personal animus, and in 
which all the sharpneM is on behalf of the poor and the op- 
pressed, with whom his own life had taught him sympathy. 

Jerrold’s JForfowere coUectedby liimself in 8 vols. 8vo.. 
1851-5a and agi^ m 4 yols. 8vo in 1859. The Life and Itcmaiiw 
18S““2d ed^"l860 Blanchard Jerrold, was published in 
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lat. and between 2 0^^' and 2° 15J' W. lon“g., 16 miles wesi 
of Normandy and 1^25 south of Southampton. The tota 
area compiles 28 717 imperial acres, or about 45 squan 
miles. It IS of oblong form, ivith a length of about 11 

5? Siles°^ fb average breadth of aboui 

^ Y northern part of the island a belt oi 
elected land runs from east to west, displaj-ing bold and 


the west coast. The sea in many places has encroached 
greatly on the land, and sand drifts have been found 
very troublesome, especially on the west coast. The sur- 
face of the country is broken by winding valleys having a 
general direction from north to south, and as they approach 
the south uniting so as to form small plains. The lofty 
hedges which bound the small enclosures into which 
Jersey is divided, the trees and shrubbery which line the 
roads and cluster round the uplands and in almost every 
nook of the valleys unutilized for pasturage or tillage, give 
the island a rich and luxuriant appearance, and completely 
neutralize the bare effect of the few sandy plains and sand- 
covered hills. Some of the coast scenery is grand and 
striking, presenting many features of special interest. 

According to J. A Bird (“Geolog)' of the Channel 
Islands,” in the London, 1S7S), Jersey 

rests on syenite rocks, ivhich appear in three great masses 
in the north-west, south-west, and south-east of the island. 
Between these masses there is in the west an extensive 
formation of shale and .schist, and in the north-west a for- 
mation variously composed of jjorphyries, limestone schist, 
altered sandstone, quartzite and quartzose conglomerate. 
In the neighbourhood of St Holier there is an accumula- 
tion of volcanic rocks consisting of trap, porphyry, and 
amygdaloid. China stone clay is obtained in large 
quantities. There are some veins of lead, and ironstone 
is occasionally found. The' climate of Jersey is somewhat 
warmer in summer and colder in winter than that of 
Guernsey'. The annual mean temperature is 51°, the 
annual rainfall about 30^ inches, and the number of days 
upon which rain falls about one hundred and fifty. The 
wettest season is from October to January, but rain seldom 
continues long. The island enjoy's a very early spring and 
a lengthened autmnn. Snow and frost are rare, but dense 
fogs frequently prevail. Fruits and flow'ers indigenous to 
warm climates grow freely in the open air. The land is 
rich and very productive, the soil being chiefly a deep 
loam, which is lighter upon syenite and granite than 
upon the other formations,- the sandy portions in the 
vicinity^ of the bays have become very' fruitful through 
cultivation. The lands are held either as freeholds or on 
a nine ^ years’ lease. On account of the Norman law of 
succession the farms have become very' much subdivided. 
It is only rarely that they' exceed 50 acres, and very- many 
are less than 3 acres. The farmhouses and cottages are 
remarkably neat and comfortable ; and the peasantry, who 
all farm their own land, are perhaps the most contented 
and prosperous in the United Kingdom. A five-course 
shift (turnips, potatoes or parsnips, wheat, hay, hay) is 
that usually followed. The frequency with which root 
crops are grown, and the abundant supply- of sea manure, 
have greatly enriched the soil. The seaweed or vraic 
harvest occurs at certain seasons which are prescribed by 
law. It is only then that it is permissible to cut the vraic 
from rocks j but loose vraic is gathered in large quantities 
at all seasons. The implements of husbandry' are generally 
old-fashioned. The^peasantry take advantage of every- bit 
of wall and every isolated nook of ground for growing 
fruit trees. ^ Grapes are ripened under glass j orauges 
are^ grown in sheltered situations, but the most common 
fruits^ are apples, which are used for cider, and pears. 
The island is intersected by a network of roads. There 
IS a railway line between St Helier and St Aubin’s, and 
connects St Helier and Gorey'. 

According to the agricultural returns for 1880 the total 
Mable land was 18,960 acres, — a percentage of 
66 -I to thejjotal area, — of which 2920 acres were imder 
com crops, ^^56 under green crops, 4359 under rotation 
grasses, 408/ under permanent pasture, and 128 fallow. 
Under orchards there were 1345 acres, under market 
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gardens 1S6, and under nursery grounds 38. ^Vlleat, 
which in 1860 occupied 2324: acres, is the principal and 
almost exclusive com crop, the kinds grown being prin- 
cipally Vclouzd and Petit Blanc. Por the crop a manure 
of burnt seaweed is generally used. The area under 
jwtatoes in 1880 was 4C71 acres. They are grown chiefly 
for the Covent Garden ^larkct, the earliest crop being ready 
about the end of April or beginning of ilay. Only 1313 
acres were under turnip*?. The pasturage is veiy rich, and 
is much improved by the application of seaweed to the 
.surface. The mainsta 3 * of Jersey is cattle, which in 1880 
numbered 11,022, or the largo average of 38 to every 100 
ac^ under cultivation, the average of the United Kingdom 
beings only 20-7. The breed is that commonly known as , 

the Alderney, and is kept pure by stringent Ians against said to have concealed iumseff. 
the importation of foreign animals. The number of cows " 

5884, of other cattle above two j-eare of ago only 750, 
and of cattle below two 3 ’cars of age 4382. It will thus 
be seen that cattle arc kept chiefly for dairj- purposes. 

The milk w used almost oxcliusivcl)- to manufacture butter. 

The cattle are alwaj-s housed in winter, but remain out at ^^so^^s^^r,iiMoirc(ia/ies\ieiaJrancJte, isS, 

"xr *:ii xt lonn « • TT?i>CT?v riTfnv 


“I® and parish in 1881 nas 26,893. 

The population of Jersey in 1806 uas 22,855, From 1821, -nhen 
It 28,600, It increased rajpidly till 1851, when it had 

Inched 57,020. In 1861 it had declined to 55,613 ; and, although 
owing to the number of French who sought refuge in the island it 
merewed in 1871 1® 56,627, in 1881 it was only 52,372, of whom 
23,415 II ere males and 28,957 females. 

-^n^ Jiistorical accoimt of Jersey will be found under Channel 
ISLANDS. The prindpal objects of antiquarian interest are the 
cromltch near llont Otgueil ; the castle ol Mont Orgneil. of very 
old date ; St Brcladc’s Church, the oldest church in tL island, and 
cijiting from tho 12 th century; the remains of an old chapel on 
nhose site Prince's Tower nas erected at the close of the last cen- 
tury ; and Bel Royal, a cottage near St Helier, where Charles II. is 
"ud to nave concealed lilmsclf. 

See, In addition to the works rncnlloncd under Channel Islamis, T. Lj te, SMeh 
cf the Jlutory and Present State of the liland of Jertey, 1803 ; i7i«/orv of the 
Wand of Jersey^ 18^0; Charles le Quesne, A ConsMuttonal Ifutory of Jersey, 
IWC; Inn^ois-Victor lingo, La yormandte Ineonnue, 1857; Peport of the 
Commission appointed to tnquire into the Cteit, Zfunietpai, and Eeelesiastical 
Lavs of Jersey, 1801; Lo ITericbcr, Jersey monumental et historique, 1EC2; Jje 
Cerf, VArchipel des Jslet Jlormandff, 18C5; Lefure, “Cliannel Islands/' m the 
Fortnightly lor October 1870 ; » L’lle de Jersex/' in the -Elay^oraletfr f or 1876- 


nigbt fiom Maj- till October. ITorocs in 1880 numbered * 
2261, Originall}- tberc was a small black breed of horses 
peculiar to the i'-land, but now they are chieflj- imported 
from France or England. Pigs form the staple food of 
the inhabitants and numbered 5844. Only a few sheep 
arc kept, 34G in 1880. 

The nurnlicr of ships that entered the ports of Jersey- in 3879 
na.s 2001 , of 2 S 2 ,C 6 a tons hunlnn, — Brxti<«h vessels numbering 1859, 
of 279,990 tons, and fortign vcssils 1'I2, of 5073 tons. In tho 
^’lme jeir 201S vcsw»N, of 279,165 tons burden, cleared, — British 
vcs.s#»ls numbering 1876, of 273,019 tons, and foreign \ts>iels 142, 
of 0100 ton*?. TJn* numb*.- of xrss. belonging to the island was 
23 1, with n burden of 17,027 tons, in addition to xvhich there is a 
Hrg^* iiuudM.r of fishing bo its Thtrt* is regular steam communi- 
ation with Bnghnd Southamnton, ^05^1011111, and Plymouth, 
and with Frauee via Gramille ana StMalo. The prin(.i]>af exports [ 
art* gninitc, fruit .and Vfg# tables (c-tppciill}' |K>tatocs}, 05*fiters, butter, 
and cattle ; and the pnnci[kd ini|)oris coal, wine, rum and other 
spirituous lif|nors, sugar, tea, wheat, and eggs. Kelp and iodine 
are matin fact uanl from seaweed. Fish arc not &o plentiful as 
.iround thf* shores of Giicmse5-, but mackerel, turbot, cod, mullet, 
and csjKcialb' tho congei fol, are abundant at the ^Iinquicrs. 
Theiv is a luge o3st'‘r bed between Jci>cy and France, but partly 
on account ol o\ er-ilrwiging the suppl} is not now fo abundant 
as formerly. Tlicre is a great vanetj" of other shell-fish. Tho 
iJanders build tbeir own ships. ^ 

Jersey is under adi*?tiuct and in several respect's diflerent form of 
adininistratixu goveniinent from Gucnisey and the smaller islands 
included in th/» bailiwick of Guemsiy. The ndininistration is 
under the buiwrintcndencc of a licntcnanbgoTcmor aj»pointed h 5 * the 
crown. The main business of legislature in Jersc}” is carried on by 
tlic “ states,” which consist of the baililf or judge of the ro 5 *aI court 
elected h}* the crown, twelve jurats of the i 05 'al court elected for life 
by the ratcpi 5 'crs», the rectors of the twelve pari*‘lics twelve con- 
stables elected ever^* three 5 cars, ami fourteen tlcnutics elected cvciy 
tliTCO ye.nrs The lieutenant-governor has a deliberative voice, and, 
tiiongb lie has no vote, has the now er of veto. The states have the 
power of posting otdonnanccs which unless they obtain the sanction 
of the sovereign of England nro in force for onl}*' three 5 'C 3 rs. Eng- 
lish Acts of Parliament after registration become laws in Jerse}'. 
Taxation is vciy light in the island. Tlie only legal tribunal is 
the T 05 *al court, composed of tiic bailifls and twelve jurats.^ The 
lieutenant-governor has the superintendence of tho militia, in 
whi^ every male between seventeen and sixt 5 '-fivo 5 'eare of age, 
who is medically fit, is liable for service. Jersc}' is divided into 
tweh'c jiarishcs, and ecclesiastically it constitutes a deanery in tho 
diocese of ‘^Vinchcste^ in England. ^ 

The only toxvu of importance is St Helier, situated on St Aubin s 
Ba\\ It has rather a mean and uniiiteiestiug appearance, but 
beautiful views an- obtained fiorn various points. Although the 
streets are generally nanow and irregular, they aic clean and well 
paved, and the Royal Square is spscious and air}'. The town 
possesses an outer and an inner harbour. Fort Regent, a fortress 
completed in 1815 at a cost of £ 1 , 000 , 000 , is situated on a lofty 
rid 4 of granite to tho east of the harbour ; and on the rocl^ to the 
weS staSds Elizabeth Castle, a disused stronghold erected m the 
time of EUzaheth on the site of an abbey founded in the 12tli 
centurx'. Closely adjoining it them is an anenent rum called the 
hermitage. Tlic other principal buildings are the parish chuich m 


JERSEY CITY, tho chief city of Hudson county in the 
State of New Jersc}', U.S., is situated on the west bank of 
tho Hudson, opposite Hew York, to which it stands in a 



Plan of Jerse}' City. 

relation similar to that of Birkenhead to Liverpool. It is 
laid out irregularly, owing to its being an ag^^tion ot 

three formerly distinct municipah'ties. Manyof thestre^ 

aie broad and well paved, and the city is provided w'lth 
efficient gas, water, and sewerage systems. It has lew 
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striking buildings, the most prominent structures being 
the immense grain elevator? near the river, three hospitals, 
an orphan’s home, and the public school buildings, 21 in 
number. The public schools are supported by State and 
city taxes, and administered by a board of education. The 
trade of the city is very considerable : but, as it is em- 
braced in the ITew Tork customs district, separate returns 
are not made. The fact that it is a terminus for three 
lines of ocean steamers, fire trunk-lines of railways, seven 
lesser railways, and the iforris canal, greatly facilitates the 
transport of coal, iron, drc., and materially fosters its 
industries, Jersey City has iron-foundries, iron, steel, 
and zinc works, boiler yards, machine shops, railway plant 


manufactories, tobacco factories, breweries, and other 
establishments which turn out watches, glass, crucibles, 
sugar, soap, candles, and a large variety of hardware and , 
other articles. The extensive abattoirs at Long Dock are 
noteworthy for their excellent management. The “ City 
of Jersey” was incorporated in 1829 j but in 1851 it 
received another charter, under its present name. Its veiy 
rapid growth has been largely owing to its absorption of 
the townships and cities of Van Voorst in 1851, Hudson 
and Bergen in 1870, and Greenville in 1872. The popu 
lation in 1850 was 68g6 : in 1570, 82,546; and in 1880, 
120,722, making it the seventeenth city in point of 
population in the United States. 


JEEUS ALEM 


J ERUSALEM (Heb. Tervshalayinif pronounced 

as a dual; but the old pronunciation seems to have 
been Teniohdein, whence, through the LXX., Teporo-oX'^ju, 
we have the common English form). The meaning of the 
name is obscure, none of the current interpretations, “ vision 
of peace," “ abode of peace,” and tbe like, being free from 
difficulty. A later abbreviated form is Salem (Ps. 
Ixxvi 2),i whence 2dXv/xa, Solyma. The ordinary Greek 
and Latin forms are Tcpoo-dXr/xa, Hierosolyma, Hadrian 
changed the name of the city to jElia Capitolina, and .^lia 
long continued the official name, and even passed over into 
Arabic in the form fliya. The Arabs, however, com- 
monly designate Jerusalem by epithets expressive of its 
sanctitj-, Beit el Makdis, El Mukaddas, El Mukaddis,2 
f>r, in the modern vernacular, more briefly El Ends, “the 
.sanctuary.'’ 

I. N.vTrEA.!, Topography .a>-d Eesuets of Excavations, 

The history* of J em«alem exploration dates from the year 
1833. when Bonomi, Catherwood, and Arundale succeeded 
in obtaining admission into the Haram (Hanlm) enclosure 
and made the first survey of its buildings. In 1838 and 
1852 the city was visited by the famous American traveller 
Dr Robinson, and bis bold impeachment of the traditional 
topography, while raising a storm of controversy, laid the 
foundation of a truer understanding of the antiquities of 
.femsalem. In 1849 tTenisalem was surveyed by Lieu- 
tenants Aldrich and Symonds of the Royal Engineers, and 
map- by Vandevelde, Thrapp, Barclay, and others were 
‘•nbsequeutly published. All these earlier attempts were, 
however, superseded in 1860 by the ordnance surver 
executed by Captain (now Colonel) Wilson, R.E., whose 
plan-t of the city and its environs, and of the Haram 
enclomre and other public buildings are the standard 
suithorities on which all .subsequent work has been based 
During the years 1867-70 e.xcavations of a moj^t adven- 
turous fle-crii)tion were carried on by Captain (now Colonel) 
\nrran, R.E. The results, especially in the vicinity of 
tne Haram, were of primary importance, and many stoutly 
ro.ntes.ed theory have now succumbed to the testimony 
0. the spma During 1872-75 some further exploration? 
were carried on ny Lieutenant Condor, R.E.. while for many 
j wrr a most valuable sene? of observations of the levels of 
the rack beneath the rubbish on uhich the modem city 
.-t-imMias been carried out by Mr C. Schick, architect^ 
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The present account of the city is based on the results 
which have thus been obtained by actual exploration ; but, 
although so much has been done during the last fifteen 
years to clear up disputed questions, much still remains to 
be accomplished. 

The geographical situation of Jerusalem has now been 
determined by trigonometry to be 31° 46' 45” K lat. and 
35° 13' 25' E. long, of Greenwich (taken at the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre church). The city stands at the 
erfremity of a plateau which shelves down in a south-east 
direction from the watershed ridge of Judma, which is here 
somewhat contorted. About a mile north of the town the 
ridge coming from the north is deflected towards the west 
at an elevation averaging 2600 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus passes clear of the city on its west side. 
From this ridge at the point of deflexion an important 
spur with, steep and rugged eastern slopes runs out south- 
east for 1^ miles, and thence southwards for 1^ miles 
more. The spur culminates in two principal summits, the 
most northerly 2725 feet above the sea, the second (now 
crowned with a village and a minaret) 2650 feet above the 
same level ; and there is a third summit or knoll on the 
south terminating the spur and rising to an elevation of 
2410 feet To this chain (but more especially to the 
central summit with the minaret on it, now called Jebel ct 
the name Olivet applies. The plateau between this 
chain and the watershed ridge is drained by two flat open 
valley heads which form a junction about I mile north of 
the north-east angle of the modern city, and become a deep 
ravine with sides steep and in places precipitous, running 
immediately beneath and west of Olivet for a distance of 
U miles from the junction to a well called Sir EyHh, 
where the bed is 19/ 9 feet above tbe Mediterranean and 
430 feet below the termination of the Olivet chain. TJii? 
valley is the *' brook ’ (naJial ovjiumar(i) Kidron, bounding 
the site of Jenisalem on the cast. A second valley (W. 
er Bababy) has its head in a shallow depression north-west 
of the city close to the watershed, whence it first runs south 
for about „ mile, and then — ^rapidly deepening and flanked 
precipices — trends east for another }, mile, joining 
the Kidron in an open plot close to the Bir Eyflb above 
noticed. The second vall^ thus flanking Jerusalem on the 
west and south encloses an area half a mile wide and rudely 

quadrangular, the seat of the city itself whether ancient 
or modem. 

The site thus generally described — a natural fortress 
standing on spurs of hill surrounded on three sides by 
vaUeys 300 to 400 feet deep— is but imperfectly supplied 
imn water. Only one spring exists anywhere near the 
city, namely, that in the Kidron valley, about 700 yards 
above the junction with the western ravine, now called the 
spring T^h steps I (Umm ed Der^), or the “"nrgin’s 
spring. Tlie vicinity of Jerusalem consist? of strata of 
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above the interior court being about 30 feet. On this 
Fcarp the modem barracks stand- and a fosse 60 feet deep 
and 165 feet idde is still traceable outside the rock on the 


according to the season and the rainfall, from a few liours 
to one or even two days- 

From this spring a rock-cut tunnel 1708 feet in length 


north- Avallevbed 100 feet below the level of theHaram ' leads through the Ophel ridge to the Pool of feiloam (now 
court ran acrosl the north-east portion of the area into the | 6'itvHln), which is a rock-cut re'-ervoinvith ma^onrj' 

Kidron • and south of this the remains of a scarp running • retaining-waUs measuring 52 feet by 18 feet, having a 
ea=t and west have been discovered, but are not as yet j rock-cut channel leading away from it to a larger pool 
compleHy explored. The prolongation of this scarp east- i formed by damming up the flat valley bed with a thick 
wards cuts the east wall of the Haram at the point 1090 . wall of masonry close to the junction of the Kidron and 
feet from the south angle, at which the change in the , the Tyropoeon.^ A rock-cut shaft— like the great tunnel 
character of the masonry above explained probably occurs, | a work of immense labour— leads from the spring west- 
The evidence thus obtained seems to indicate that an area 1 wards to an entrance from the surface of the ground 120 
of about acres has been added to the ancient enclosm-e | feet above and 180 feet west of the spring. The rock 
on the north-east to give it the present quadrangular form, . tunnel was known in the 17th century, biitfhe shaft which 
and the rongher masonry on the east appears to have ' formed a secret entrance to the one spring of Jerusalem 
brionc'ed to the city wall’constructed by Aerippa and not \ was discovered by Captain TVarren. The water of Siloam 

to the" older waU of Herod's temple. ^ ’ " ’ ’ “ 

At the south-west angle of the Haram enclosure are the 
remains of an ancient arch (Eobinson’s arch), 42 feet span, 
belonging to a bridge acro.ss the Tyropmon, the west pier 
of which Captain TTarren discovered, as well as the fallen 
TouSiOirs, lying on a pavement 40 feet beneath the surface, 
while under the pavement 20 feet lower was found the 
vons*oir of a former bridge on the same site (cf. Jos., B. J"., 
i- 7, 2). At the south-east angle of the enclosure Captain 
Warren found beneath the .surface remains of an ancient 
wall of finely drafted masonry abutting on the east ram- 
part of the Haram, and here .«ome unexplained marks or 
letters in red paint were discovered on the lower stones. 

The buried wail runs southward for 250 yards at a height 
of 70 feet, and is held to be part of the wall of Ophel, 

The base of a great projecting tower was also laid bare, and 
identified by the discoverer with the tower of Xeh. iii. 25. 

Another noticeable discovery was the fact that an ancient 
aqueduct is intersected by the weat Haram wall, which must 
consequently be more recent than the rock tunnel thus 
de-troyed, 

The facts thus ascertained allow of the identification of 
the great walls still standing with those which supported 
the outer cloisters of the temple ’ enclosure in the time of 
Herod's reconstruction of the edifice. The original area 
of .Solomon'sj temple enclosnre was doubled by Herod (B. 

L 21, 1), who took away the ancient foundations and 
made a quadrangle extending from the fortress of Antonia 
to the royal cloister, to which a great bridge led from the 
upper city (B. J., vi 6, 2), while the eastern limit was 
formed by tbe Kidron rarine, tbe Ophel waE joining the 
plateau of the temple at the south-east angle {Ant., sv. 11, 

5; E. -7., V. 4, 2). 

The scarped rock at the north-west angle of the Haram, 
with its outer fosse dividing the temple hill from Bezetha, 
answers exactly to the description by Josepbus of tbe tower 
of Antonia {B. J., v. 5, 8) and thus serves to identify the 
north-west angle of the ancient enclosure with the corre- 
sponding angle of the modem Haram, The correspondence 
of the south-west angles of the two areas is established by 
the discovery of the great bridge, and that of the south- 
ca-'t angles of the same by the exploration of the Ophel 
wall The northern boundary of Herod’s temple probably 
coincided wth the scarp already described, 1090 feet north 
of the .<^onth-east angle. The area was thns, roughly 
rpaalang, a quadrangle of 1000 feet side, from which°the 
citadel of Antonia, as described by .Josephus, projected on 
the north-we-t {cj. B. J., vi 5, 4). 


was originally sweet, but has been fouled and made bitter 
since the 12th century. From the re-ervoir it runs south- 
wards to the Bit Ei/Hh already noticed, a well 126 feet 
deep. 

The remaining resen'oira of Jerusalem are fed by aque- 
ducts and by the rains. West of the city is the rock-cut 
Hamilla pool In the upper part of the valley of Hinnom 
is BirJeet Sultan, constructed in the 12th century. Since 
the 14th century these two tanks have been erroneously 
named the Upper and Lower Pools of Gihon. Inside the 
city is the Patriarch’s Pool near the west (the ancient 
.Araygdalon or ’* Tower Pool,” B. J., v. 1 1, 4), while imme- 
diately north of the Haram are the Twin Pools made by- 
roofing in part of the ancient fosse, and the Biricet IsrdV, 
measuring 360 by 130 feet, and apparently con-^tmeted 
after the great destruction of 70 a.d. 

The Twin Pools were identified in the 4th century with 
Bethesda, but since the 12th that name has been given to 
the Birket IsrdlL The site of Bethesda is still doubtful. 

Three aqueducts supplied the city, one of which, con- 
structed by Pilate (Avi,, xviiL 3, 2), led from tbe so-called 
pools of Solomon, 7 miles distant, to the temple, and stiD 
conveys water when in repair. Its coorc-e appears on the 
map ; the second from the same locality probably fed the 
Birket Mamilla, but is now lost ; the third from the north 
collected surface drainage and led to the temple enclosure 
underground, a distance of 2000 feet only. The great 
reservoirs in this enclosure, about thirty in number, were 
capable of holding a total supply of 1 0 million gallons of 
water. * (c. j;. c.) 

n. Akciext Jebusalem. 

Up to the time of David the strong fortress of Jerusalem 
remained in the hands of the ancient Canaanite inhabitants 
who were known as Jebusites." 

The city was deemed impregnable, but its conquest was 
one of tbe first exploits of David, when he became king of 
all Israel, and had need of a capital that should serve as a 
base for his military operations and a centre of union for 
J udah and Israel Lying on the frontier line between his 
own. tribe of Judah and the difficult country of Benjamin, 
which ^d been the centre of the struggle with the Philis- 
tines since the fall of Shiloh, Jerusalem was admirably 
adapted for these purposes. The Jebusites were not 
expelled, but continued to live side by side with the 
Hebrews (Jo^h. xv. 63;_Ju% i 21 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18; 

* ^ ancient HebrcTr inscription, referring to the constmetion of 
tne rannei, r,aa dif covered in June 1880. The date and many point? 
in the and interpretation are still oVeure. 

'In Jndg. aax. 10, 1 Chron xL 4, the city itself called Jebus; hut 
this ^rt of the Book of Judges (as ^rell os Jo^h* xv. 8, xviiL 2S) 

^ vr.oxxio- pohahn-of late date, and the older records use the name Jerasalem, 

- - * - v^-ith an intennitt<»Tif I -afe to regard Jehus as the earliest name of the city. The 

rising from lieneath the luwe-t at ^ I to Je^salero In Judg. L 7 seems to be an interpolation, avd 

t- u .lep., at interval varying, | Jo«h. xv. 63, Judg. i. 21 to ref.r to the time after Da%id. 
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cajutal \yas consecrated by the removal to it of the art i ?L rim/ t^’ *• ^)* Thus we 

The site of the city of David forms the fundamental ' pool of v' between the temple and the 

traditional ! L the mLtlStS /^a 
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ocenj)}^^ a MtD cp)«j>an)We m extent with that of the later ! with the m’al gardens beside them. T)?! #tnnf5 I ^ * 
mty Certainly if nl the Lovites and samd minister ; notices of ^ho®cSfc and So onto? .^ ^ 5 ^ 
lH^nlv/fr^* aclnally as'.cniWed at Zion [ Chronicles, have not the weight of coatemporaryhistoiT 

‘•delude that the town w-as ; bat they show the writer to have still possLsed^the same 
already a capital on n gninc] ^cale; Btifc the ChronicW • frafliiinn «« tn fii^ viin^n r^f tn ..?-! « 

con^^tantly carries lack later in-.litutio: 
ftwl the catly liistor)-, which alone 

a safe gtifdo, gives quite nnolhcr picture. Zion was merely ; Chron. sxtjii. 14; comp. xsxiL 3 , 4), and”telIs"usThat 
one of tlie mountain fortrt=sc-. found all over Palestine llczekiah’s conduit brought the water of Cihon in a 
as ninrcti f\{ i\\ time of invasioii, and was garrisoned . 

>f mercenaries (the GihhMmy The whole 
tn I)a\id's time was but 30,000 men (2 S^m. 

1 ; comp, the 40.000 of Juclg. v. S), and before the the temple.^ 'The chief feature in the fortifiratiourw^ a 
ac\-cIopnient of tmdo^ among the IIcbvewB Jerusalem bad tower named Millo, perhaps on the site of the modem 
not the natural condition'' for the growth of a great city, barracks, protecting the approach to Zion from the north. 
In the first insUnce the town doubtless consisted mainly , The town had but little splendour. The king occupied a 
of the court and its dependants, with the .Tebusite popula- , wooden palace, the work of foreign craftsmen, and the ark 
tion, who must have been predominantly agricultural and , atill dwelt in curtains. Under Solomon, who bad the true 
limited in number by tho limitation of their territory, Kow Oriental passion for building and luxury', and squandered 
it is quite incredible that the Temple hill was ever cscludcd enormous sums on his court, great improvements were 
from Zion. Throughout the Old Testament Zion appears , made, especially by the erection of the twin palaces “ the 
as the holy' mountain, the seat of the sanctuary. It is house of Jehovah and the house of the king," constructed 
true at the same time that Zion and the site of Jerusalem , of stonework strengthened by string courses of wooden 

w lUcrature ; but this ' beams in the still familiar style of Arabian building. The 


i-«rfc«cr, IS cicar jrom i jvings v«i. j S 2 ^, z j&am, xxiv* i porticos, inciumng me porcu ot juagment, an armoury, 
IS 5 that tlic temple stood above the city of David, as else- J and tho palace of the queen, 

where in Hebrew holy place*? the sanctnaiy crowned the ( Tho site of the palace has been variously assigned by 
hifl on whose slopes the town stood. Sfotcover, the graves topograpbers. But it lay above the old residence of David ^ 
of the khgfif ^rbich were certainly in tho city of Davidj I (1 Kings te. 24j, and all the indications given in the Old 
encroached on the temple enclosure (Exek, ^iii, 7, 8 ), Testament lead ns to place it quite close to the temple, 
which indeed at the time of the captivity was closely built | with which ita porticos seem to have been connected (2 
up (ffiW), and stood in the middle of the city (Ezefe. xi. Kings xvi."‘I 8 ; xxiii II). Wellhausen indeed, from an 
23). Again, ^licah iv. 8 identifies the ancient tower of | examination of 1 Kings vL, vii, has made it probable that 
the flock,^^ the original seat of the kingdom at Jerusalem, j the royal buildings lay within the outer court of the temple 
- f.v ^ ^ 1 i. ^ . (WclL-Blcek, JEinL^ p, 232). The clearest details are con- 

nected with a court of the palace called the prison court 
(Jen xxxiL 2), where there was a gate called the prison 
gate, and a great projecting tower (Neh, iiL 25-27). This 
part of the building must have been close to the^ temple, 
for it was at the prison gate that the second choir in the 


with Ophcl of the daughter of Zion^^ But Ophel is one 
of the fco" topographical names that can be traced down 
to the time of Josephus, whose description shows that it 
lay to the south-east of the temple. Stall more precise is 
the deteranination given by references to tho one fountain 
of Jerusalem, ivhich, as we have seen, springs out under 
the temple hill on the east. According to Neh. Hi. 15, 
xiu 37, the city of David was i cached by a stair in the 

* The explanilory note of an oCUoi m 1 Kings vjij, 1, ** the dty of 
PaMfl, wliJclt is Zion,” cannot l>e stwmed to mean that the removal of 
the ark from tl/e etty ot Parjd to the temple oos its removal from Ae 
TAountam of Zion to another hiU. 


- The fountain gate is the gate he^de Siioalv ’wijidi is itself caJieA 
the fountain (iPijlrt) hy Jo^^epnus (i5. v. 4, 1). 

^ The stafemente of Josephus as to tbe fopogiapay ot tbe city of 
David and Solomon are of no independent value, ffe possessed no 
sources except the Old Testament. .... 

' ^ jg called the upper palace in aistmction ftOT$ 


^ So vu STeh. ui 
tlve house of David, chap. Xii 


37 . 
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ptocession o£ Neh. rii. halted and stood “in the home of 
God,’' meeting the other choir, which ascended from Siloah 
by the stair above David’s house and reached the temple 
at the water gate. It appears further from If eh. iii 27 
that the fortifications of the prison were adjacent toOphel, 
so that the palace seems to have stood about the south-east 
comer of the temple area.^ 

After the division of the kingdoms Jerusalem was shorn 
of its political glory. The city itself was taken by Shishak 
in the reign of Eehoboam, and lost the riches accumulated 
by Solomon- The great houses of Omri and Jehu quite 
overshadowed the kingdom of Judah, wliich forgot its 
weakness in the reign of Amaziah only to receive signal 
chastisement from Jehoash, who took Jerusalem, and 
partly levelled the walls (2 Kings siv.). The decline 
and fall of Samaria raised the relative importance of the 
southern capital; the writings of the prophets show that 
wealth had accumulated and luxurj' increased, and so we 
find King Jotham adding an upper gate in the northern or 
higher court of the temple (2 Kings xv. 35; Jer. xxxvi. 
10 ; Ezek. ix. 2), while Hezekiah, as we have already seen, 
laboured for the improvement of the water supply, and so 
rendered the citj* more capable to resist siege. The later 
history in Chronicles adds details of fortifications erected I 
by Uzziah and Manasseh, which probably express the oral i 
tradition current in the author’s day. In the later days : 
of the monarchy Jerusalem had so far increased that we 
read of a second town or quarter (2 Kings xxiL 14 ; Zeph. 

L 10, Heb. ; comp. Ifeh. iii. 9). There was also a trading 
quarter called the Maktesh, inhabited by Canaanites or 
Tyrians (ZepL L 11), who still formed a large part of the 
mercantile population after the exile (NeL xiii.; ZecL xiv. 
21). Maktesh means mortar, so that we must suppose the 
traders to have lived in a hollow valley, perhaps the upper 
part of the Tyropoeon. But the main part of the tomi 
was still grouped round the temple plateau, from which 
.steep streets ran down the slope of the hill (Lam, iv. 1), 
the honses rising tier above tier, so that the roof tops com- 
manded a view of the environs (Isa. xxiL). According to 
Eastern custom the handicrafts — e.g., the bakers, Jer. 
xxxviL 21 — ^had their own streets or bazaars. 

For the compass of the walls of Jerusalem at the time 
of its capture by Nebuchadnezzar the chief document is the 
account of the restoration of the fortifications by Nehemiah, ■ 
who followed the old line, and ^eaks of the various gates 
and towers by their old names. His description presents 
many difficulties, the most intelligible part being that 
which deals with the eastern wall, from Siloah and the 
fountain gate to the point where the temple and the palace 
joined one another. The western boundary of the city is 
particularly obscure, and its position must be mainly 
determined by reference to the “valley gate” (Neh. ii. 
13 ; iiL 13). The valley {gay) is used as a proper name, 
and is no doubt identical with the valley' {gO-V) of the son 
of Hinnom, the Kidron valley being always called nahal 
i.e., finmara. The common opinion makes this gay the 
yalley to the west of modem Jemsalem (W &dy er BabSby'), 
in which case the valley gate must necessarily have occupied 
much the same position as the modern Jaffa gate, and the 
whole of the later upper city on the south-west hill must 
already have been included within the walls. This view, 
however, is far from indisputable. A thousand cubits 
south of the valley gate was the dung gate, the gate before 
which the rubbish heaps of the city lay'. This on the 
t.ommon theory must have been about the south-west comer 


view IS that Solomon’s palace stood on the westeni hi 
l the temple hy a bridge. But “ the ascen( 

to ^ original, and seei 

...mC 


of the lull, near the pre^jcnt Protestant school Between 
this point and the fountain gate in the vicinity of the pool 
of Siloah is nearly half a mile in a straight line, and the 
intervening wall must have been much longer if it followed 
the natural line of defence. Yet Nehcmiah gives no 
account of this section of the ramparts (Neh. iiL 14, 15), 
His record seems to imply that the fountain gate was near 
the dung gate ; and similarly in chap, xii, the procession 
which went southward to the dung gate is immediately 
afterwards found at the fountain gate. It is liardly possible 
that so important a part of the circuit should be tu-ice 
omitted, and in fact the vast lacuna disappears at once if 
wc suppose that the ffaji is the Tyropceon, and that the 
npper city of Josephus on the south-west hill was not 
enclosed in the circuit of XehemiaVs walls. In that case 
the valley gate lay on .the TjTOpccon, somewhere near the 
south-west angle of the Haram area, and the uall ran south- 
ward along the east side of the vallcj', till at the pool of 
Siloah an outwork was thrown out to protect the water 
supply. • . . 

Besides simplifying theto^wgraphical difficulties of Isch. iiL, this 
^fewhas several other advantages. On the received view the Tjto- 
poeon is nowhere mentioned in Scrix)ture, though it lay in the hcait 
of the city. This difficulty is icnioved h}- the view above suggested, 
and tliu third valley (W. er Eahahy) ai^pcars to be quite out of re- 
lation to the circuit of the Biblical* tTcmsalein, so that one docs not 
look for nmcli mention of it. Again, we have seen that the Canaan- 
ite quarter of tlic city lay in a hollou — presumably in the Tyropoeon, 
audit is very natural that the seat of Canaanitc uorsliip in the 
valley of llinnom should be in the vicinity of this quaitcr. Once 
more*, by placingthc valley gate quite near the temple, wc understand 
how it was in tliis neighbourhood that the sacicd procession in 
Nch. xiL began its course. Even at a much later date the Temple 
hill was the real stiongholdof Jerusalem, which Judas and hts suc- 
cessors were concerned to fortify with walls. It would have been 
folly in Kehemiali to enclose a much vaster and less defensible cii'- 
cnit when the inliabitants were so few that it was necessary to draft 
one-tenth of the whole people into the capital (Eeh. xi. 1). 

The course of the wall north of tlic valley gate must still 
have skirted the base of the Temple hill east of the T^'ropceon. 
It is not iinprohahlc that the Maktesh or Canaanitc trading 
quarter lay outside the fortifications, a bazaar beyond the gate 
being a common feature in Eastern towns.- Frpm the tower 
of furnaces or ovens the broad wall” ran to the point where 
in the Persian time the governor of the Syrian provinces had his 
throne. The throne would stand in an open place by a gatewA}’, and 
comparison of Ifeb. iii, 7 mth xii. 39 shows that the gate must 
have been that of Ephraim, f.c., the gate of the main road leading 
to the north, whicn then as now must almost of nccessit}* have 
followed the upper course of the TjTOjiceon, and so would skht the 
walls for some distance before entenng the cih*. In fact there were 
400 cubits betu’cen the gale of Epliraim and the corner gate (2 
Kings siv. 13). The corner gate is also named the first gate (Zech, 
xiv. 10), and so is probably identical with the old gate of Kehemiah. 
For obvious engineering reasons the eminence at the north-west of 
the Haram aiea must always have been a principal point in the 
fortifications, and here the old gate may very u ell be placed. It is 
indeed very likely that this was the site of tlic ancient bastion of 
Millo. From the corner gate tlie north line of the wall ran by the 
fish gate to the towers of Meah and Hananeol, the latter of 
which appears in Zech., loc. cii. . as the opposite exti*einity of the city 
from the royal wine vats in the gardens by Siloah, wliilc in Jer. 
xxxL 38 the line behveen it and the corner gate is named as the 
natural diicction of extension for the city. The tower, theiefoie, 
must have stood very near the noith-east corner of thesvall, but not 
! so far east as the angle of the Hamm area, which is heic built out, 

: disguising the nafural line of the liill side. Fiom Zech. , loc. ciL, we 
i see that the Benjamin gate was at the east end of the north walL 
Theie was a road into Benjainitc tciritory over the Kidron (1 King.^ 
ii. 37), and to this there was a natural descent b}" a small valle}" 
now ncaily obliterated, luudng its head a little south of the Biikot 
Israii. Here too is the direct way to Anathoth, which was through 
the Benjamin gate (Jer. xxxvii. 13). In Hehcmlah’s record tiifr 
sheep gate seems to have the same position. From the angle near 
the tower of Hananeel and the Benjamin gate the line of the hill 
ran southwards, trending to the east. At the extreme east point, 
beyond the present line of wall, and a little south of the modern' 

- In fact at the siege of Titus the wool and clothes market and the 
brassworkers’ bazaar still lay in much the same quarter, in the new city, 
outside the old line of fortification, though within the second wall 
{B. J., V. 8, 1). 
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golden gate, must be placed tbe horse gate (Jor, xxxi. 40)* South 
of this ngnui came the fortifications of Upbcl and tbo npper palace, 
and from this point the enceinte swept round lo the pool of Slloah. 
The lower wall of 3rnnasscli in 2 Cliron. xxxxih li xs described as 
an outwork in the Kxdron valley extending all along tlic eastern 
side of the town and round the north*iM5t comer. 

The long blank in the history of the Jews which follows 
the time of Nehemiab makes it impossible to trace the 
progress of Jerusalom in any detail. Under the Persian 
empire the Jews enjoyed little prosperity. Alexander 
spared the but in 320 its walls were rased by 
Ptolemy L (Appian, 60). A period of comparative 
prosperity followed, culminating in the high priesthood of 
>Simon IL (219-199 n,a), who repaired the temple and 
strengthened its defences and fortified the city. Tlje walls 
were again destroyed and the city burned by the army of 
Antiochtts Epiphaucs in 168 lua lYhcn Judos Moccabreus 
rccon«ccratcd the temple (1G5) he also fortified tbo holy 
mountain of Zion (the Temple hill) with wall and towers. 
Once more rased by the Greeks, the walls of the city were 
^cnc^Ycd with hewn stone by Jonathan, 

Itisplnin froml Mnre. iv. CO, vj. 7, x. 11, that un to tins time . 
th<» forllFl^^l city was ^till irU-ntlwil with the Temple lull ; but a new j 
topographical problem xi nich'd by wh.it is related of the citadel , 
(Afcw) enct'^d bv Kpinhincs to dominate the to^vn. The Akra . 
IS jMeutifi^d by ifie author with the city of David. It continued to / 
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iting otr the t;rrcK g-im’^'On fmm access to tlie city — 
xnarkft (xii. 36). The natural iuf«*rencc from all this is that the 
Gnvk citadel hy on th*' Temple hill, nnd prewmably on the site 
of the htrr Antoni i. That lull is ci*xtainly the Zion of 1 Since.; 
and the city of David, wtli which the Ahm is idcnlified, bad 
inwit the (ortre-s of Zion. The same xx^nilt *cems to follow from the 
langun®' of Jo^cpbui. ^^Tlen Josephus lived Jems ilem w.as almost 
a new town. Under tb'‘ Maccabees, and again nmlcr Herod, the 
piwK'nty of the Jews was greater linn ot any previous time. The 
Kincluars' was a centre of pilgrimage from the most distant lands, 
and the ^overeigus of Jcnxsalem had nn empire greater than am of 
the kings after Solomon. The gron th of the cxiv must have te‘n 
enormous, and the great buildings of Herod and Ins successors had 
whoUv chanced its aspect, o^I>eclllly xn the quarter of the 
ami 6n hill where the royal palace slootl. 

c! aticcs were verj- apt to mislwi nn nncntjcal writer with rcrard 
to the nw-iewt topography, awl in fact Josephus fill's into a 

hUmdet hy US'*!!!!!!!!}; that the anS'th^ the 

nnmT cUv, like the roval castle of hxsoun daj, and that th 
w^tem l?iil had al«wpl.ccn part of Jmisalcm But of Jcnisalcn, 
QH he ^aw it he gives a vind description {B. J., v 4,^ i). 

The cUri.h»<l on two hills divided hy tha Tyroptron valley, into 
whkh (he hou'cs descended tier tienealfi tier. Tiic Inghw 
hill wM called the upper market, the lower lull across thcTjTopoeon 
mil ww cauvu k 1 1 indifferently the Akra or the 

lowerrlty. That this Akra included the ridge south of the tem^ple is 
S froraVvcml nntks: the lull was auOlKvpros, »hog.backe4 ; 
it was cut off hy ravines on the outer side, and had a contuiuons 
awnroaeU to the temple, which stood on the higher grou^; finnll>, 
it^ Kid t^sS at the mouth of the Tyjopceon.J %us wo see 
that, though Josephus himself has lost the true 
city of DaW, he famishes additional proof that the cifedcl hill, 
identified with it hy the author of 1 Mace., was no other than 

'^'^fferentviewof the Akni was mnintoined hy Bobinson, and 
hsfl^n elaborated by itessrs Warren and in connexion 

nwat^^eight on a sfafement of Josenlms that the 
T.^nS wS^^^a^d eminence lower than tlie Akp, and 


toe Jaffa ^tc. On thU tower compare a paper hy Schick m Zeitsehr. 
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bably c^ggerated, for accordingAo the early and trustworthy evi* 
denco of 1 Mace, 3ah. the Akra was not destroyed, but only purged, 
and strengthened by additional fortifications on the sacred moun- 
tain, And in any case we know that the Akra was opposite the 
temple, and that In the time of Josephus there uas no longer a 
rawne between, whereas the city opposite the temple to the west 
was still cut off by the deep Tyropoeon {Ant, xv. 11, 5), except where 
n bridge led to the palace on the western hill Xor is it possible ^at 
the western head of the Tyropceon can be the deep ravine which, 
nccordinji to Josephus, separated the upper and lower city, for 
that head is the theatre-shaped basin desenbed in xv. 11, 5 as 

facing the temple across the ravine. 

Under the Hasmonean dynasty we meet with the first 
unambiguous evidence that the city had extended to the 
loftier western hill, where a new palace was erected over- 
looking the temple {A7it, xs. $, 11). This continued to 
be the royal quarter, and was raised to great splendour by 
Herod, who covered a vast extent of ground with his 
palace, its courts and pleasure grounds. The palace of 
Herod embraced two emfices transcending the temple in 
magnificence, nnd the three enormous adjoining towers, 
Hippicus, Phasael, and lilarlamne, made the upper city the 
strongest part of Jerusalem. Here also in Herod’s days 
stood the xystus or gymnasium, beneath the Hasmonean 
palace, where a bridge spanned the T^ropoeon, The bridge 
already existed under the later Hasmoneans, when the new 
quarter had as yet minor importance and the Temple hill 
was still the only citadel Here the warlike high priest 
Hyreanufi usually dwelt in the castle (Bapw, nn'n) whiA 
Ilcrod afterwards converted into the fortress of Antonia in 
the north-west comer of the enceinte of the temple (-da/., 
XV. 11, 4; B, Jl, V. 5, 8). Antonia had the form of a 
square keep, with loftier towers rising pinnacIe-Iike at the 
comers. It commanded the temple and therefore the 
whole lower city, and by its two staircases the Eoman 
soldiers descended into the porticoes of the temple to keep 
order among the worshippers (comp. Acts xxL 35). 

IVhen Pompey besieged the Temple hill in 65 ua, the 
bridge was broken down, and the Tyropceon afiorded a 
complete defence on the west. His assault was made 
from the north, where there was a strong wall with towers 
and a deep fosse which was with difficulty filled up to 
permit the advance of bis siege train. This fosse must be 
identified with the rock-cut trench north of the Haram area, 
and from Josephus’s description seems to have been stril 
tlie northern limit of the town. The walls destroyed by 
Pompey were restored by Antipater, and ten years later 
vieldcd, after an obstinate resistance, to Herod and the 
Romans (3T B.C.). The Baris, occupied V 
was not surrendered tiU the temple and the rest of the city 
had been carried by storm, and we now read of two walls 
which had to be reduced successively. 

The most important buildings erected by Herod have 
already been alluded to, and wco^struction rf 

temple will be considered under that heajng. But thewa^ 

of tL city as they existed at the time of the siege by Tjus 
most stai be described They !" 



city with the western porch ' TTmTOcns 

liM skirting the face of the western hill 

southward, thence curving round beyond Sdoa, 

ioining the eastern wall of the temple endosure at Ophe . 

Ct tn,c=. .1 Oi. *aB .tffl 

with Antonia enclosed the “^JtSe^iopIngsfuthwards 
Outside both these walls, on the M side siopmg 

towards the temple, a suburb Ciesar^hegan to 

whichAgrippelin s^but 

protect with a third wall of this wall, 

neveraltogetherfinished. ^ the first wall in the 

which began at Hippicus and rejoinea^w ui 
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Kidron valley, has been much disputed, — the great tower 
of Psephinus, which stood on very high ground, and formed 
its north-west angle, being supposed by some to have stood 
near the modem ^tle of Goliath {Kasr Jdliid), while others 
place it as far north as the Hnssiau cathedral The 
measurements by which it has been proposed to decide the 
northern limits of Jerusalem are the distance of 3 stadia 
from the city to the tomb of Queen Helena of Adiabene 
(commonly identified with the Tombs of the Elings, Kvbi'ir 
es SalAttn), and the circuit of 33 stadia assigned by Jose- 
phus to the whole city. These measurements would seem 
to imply that the ancient city stretched further north than 
the modem walls, but they can hardly" claim to be taken 
as mathematically accurate ; the estimates of the compass 
of the city vary, and Eusebius places it at 27 stadia. 
This again would imply a line closely coincident with the 
north wall of the modem town, agreeing with the remains 
of ancient scarping still visible, and with the express 
statement of Josephus that the line of the third wall 
passed through the royal caves, te., the catacombs, or 
the cotton grotto and grotto of Jeremiah, which are 
separated by a kind of fosse cut through the live rock, 
and manifestly forming part of the old wall line.^ In 
the siege under Titus the Komans successively carried the 
third and second walls. They then occupied Antonia, 
which was levelled to facilitate the approach of the forces 
for the attack on the temple stronghold The temple was 
opened by fire rather than force, and, the Jewish leaders 
having retired to the upper city, the lower town from the 
temple to Siloah was burned by the Romans. The capture 
of the upper city was effected by a regular approach with 
mounds and battering rams (September 70 A.D.), and even 
then the huge citadel of Herod could only have yielded to 
famine had it not been abandoned by the Jewish leaders in 
a vain attempt at escape. Its three great towers, with a 
portion of the western wall, were left as a memorial, and 
of this group the so-called tower of David (Fhasael) still 
stands. 

The rebuilding of Jerasalem by Hhdrian seems to have 
been originally conceived in a spirit friendly to the Jews, 
and there is even some evidence that the restoration of the 
temple was contemplated or commenced. After the great 
revolt, however, /Elia Capitolina was transformed into a 
purely pagan town with seven quarters and many buildings 
of heathen fashion.2 The spread of Christianity and the 
rL«e of the practice of pilgrimage gave a new importance to 
the city of the crucifixion and resurrection, and in the time 
of Constantine the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
erection of the magnificent church of the Anastasis (dedicated 
336 A.D,) again made Jerusalem a great religious centre. 
In the pagan reaction under Julian an attempt wm* made 
to rebuild the temple, but was frustrated by an outburst of 
ire from the foundations (362). The unfortunate empress 
•t-udocia spent her last years at Jerusalem (c. 350-360), 
repaired the walls, built the church of St Stephen, founded 
monasteries and hospitals, and enriched the churches. The 
next urcat builder was Justinian, part of whose splendid 

urc i of St Ifary perhaps still remains in or to the east 
of the mosqne El-Aksa. In 6U Jerusalem was taken by 
Uii05roc3,and the churches and sepulchre were burned, but 
^e patnarciarodestu.s r^tored them as soon as the Persians 
mtiixd. In 63 1 Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph Omar, 

T “ place of worship 

thSrVof remotest shrine,” *.e., the temple, to 
rrrASSr^^^ to Konxvil 1, was transported 

o eit saucaiary of Jerusalem received the name El- 

*T;,i 
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Aksa, now generally confined to the building at the south 
end of the Haram. The original mosque as described by 
Arculphus (670) was a rude edifice of wood capable of con- 
taining 3000 worshippers; but soon after the sanctuary 
was reconstructed in a style of great magnificence by the 
caliph *Abd el Malik, whose date (72 a,h. = 691 a.d.) is 
still read on a Cufic inscription on the Dome of the Rock, 
though the name of the caliph seems to have been changed 
to that of El-Mamiin, who restored the buildings after 
a great earthquake, which, according to Mokaddasy left 
nothing standing except the part around the mihrdb or 
niche indicating the direction of Mecca. In their present 
condition the buildings of the sanctuary show features of 
very various styles from the Byzantine downwards. The 
architectnial problems which they suggest are closely 
connected with controversies as to the topography of the 
temple and the true site of the Holy Sepulchre, both of 
which subjects will be more conveniently discussed under 
Temple. Apart from the question of the holy sites, the 
later topo^phy of Jerusalem presents no feature that 
need detain us, and the subsequent fortunes of the 
city belong to the general history of Palestine and the 
crusades. (n'. e. s.) 


EtL Modern Jerusalem. 

It appears probable that the crusading wall ran Plato X 
just outside the prwent one on the north-west side of 
the town — the remains of medimval masonty existing all 
along this line. In 1192 Saladin fortified the- same 
quarter with a second wall and a fosse, and, as remains 
of an interior wall are still traceable at the ruined 
tower called KaVat JdlM, it appears that the two ramparts 
must have run about 60 yards apart on this side of the 
town. Dismantled in 1219 and restored again in 1329, 
the fortifications were again destroyed in 1239, and the 
present wal s were built in 1642 by Suleimdu the Magnifi- 
cent, as witnessed by inscriptions over the present Jaffa 
and other gates. The following is a conspectus of the 
gates at difierent times in consecutive order : — 


^fodem Xame. 

Twelfth Century, 

Fourth to Eighth 
Centuries. 

Position. 

1, St Stephen's Gate,) 

Bab SUti Maryami 

2, Herod's Gate, { 

Bab €Z Zahrah ...j 
Pamaseos Gate, 

Bab et ’AmCd 

4. 

Jaffa Gate, I 

Bab Khalit 

Sion Gate. } 

Gate of Valley of) 

Jeliosaphat ( 

Postern of the ^ 
Hagdalen.,...,...) 

St Stephen's Gate *| 

Postern of St Laza- \ 
rus, Bdb es Serb 1 

Gate of Parid 

Gate of Valley of^ 
Jehosaphnt . ) 

Gate of Benjamin . . 

Gate of Galilee 

Gate of Xcapolis...] 
Gate of Fuller* s ^eld 
Gate of Judgment.,. 

Gate of Pavid . 

£. watl. 

X. 

X. „ 

}n. 

w. 

c 

Sion Gate 

Sion Gate 

! 1 

jsao jJaita ) 

7. Pnuf; Gate, \ 

Bdb el Afagh&nbeh^ 
Golden Gate, ) 

Bdb ed Bohn iyth) 

Postern of Tannery 

S'. 

1 s. „ 

Golden Gate 

I Gate of Tekoa j 

I 

E. . 


In 680 the city had eighty-four towers. In the 12th 
century the two principal ones were— first, Tancred’s tower 
on the north-west, the present RaVat JdlM (Goliath’s 
castle), where remains of a mediaeval senate tower of 80 
feet side still exist, and, second, David’s tower, still so 
called^ (the ancient Phasaelus), forming part of the castle of 
the Pisans, as the present citadel was called in the 16th 
century. 

The walls of the modern city enclose an area of 210 
acres, the greater part thickly crowded with houses, 
although on the north-east and south there are plots of 
ground near the ramparts not occupied by buildings. The 
houses are of stone, with flat stone roofs having small domes 
supported on arches in the middle, and the aspect of the 
city is specially colourless and stony. Tlie streets are only 
narrow lanes running at right angles to one another. Tlio 
principal streets are the same as in the 13th century, and 
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IQ in^ny cases retain Arubic naznes at least four Imndred 
years oIA ^ They are arched over here and there, and the 
baaiars, \nth portions of the Via Dolorosa and of other 
streets, are entirely covered ia There are non- four 
quarters:— that of the Moslems (including the Hamm) on 
the north-east, the Jewish quarter on the south-east, the 
Armenian quarter on the south-west, the Christian on the 
north-west, quarters are bounded by David (or Temple) 
Street, running cast from the JafEi gate, and by the street 
running north and south immcdbtely east of the Holy 
Sepulchre (called //drat d Ychii/I on the south and TarV; 
Bnb d \inud on the north). The quarters are not,*hou^ 
ever, exclusively occupied by any nationality, many rich 
Jews having houses in the Armenian and even in the 
Moslem quarter. In the 12th century the present 3IosIem 
quarter was occupied by the Jews, and called the Juirme. 

Viewed from the Sfount of OIiva% the most conspicuous 
object is the Haram enclosure, occupying nearly one-sixth 
of the dty, with the Dome of the Hock rising in the centre 
and the Aksa mosque extending to the southern wall, while 
between these two buildings are the tall cypresses which 
surround the fountain El Kd*. • Arcades* with |)ointed 
urchc? stand on the flights of steps leading to the platform 
surrounding the Dome of the Rock, and three minarets rise 
from the wcJ^t and north walk, while the great eastern 
rampart is unbroken save by the projecting tower of the 
Golden gate. In the Jewish quarter two large synagogues 
with domes — one painted green — are conspicuous,^ while 
the diurch and convent of St James is the £i#ccial feature 
of the Armenian quarter. Close to the Jaffa gate rise the 
square tower of David and a minaret within the citadel, 
while immoJiatel 3 *castof this fortress stands the Protestant 
lEInglish church and the large palace of the Anglo-Gennan 
Protestant bkhop. Xor:h«cast of the^c arc seen the two 
domes of the rotunda and choir of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
immediately south of them the minaret of Omar’s mosque 
on the site of the great hospital of St John. The modem | 
Latin cathedral and patriarchate appear behind the Holy | 
Sepulchre church, while the highest ground outside the ; 
city on the north-west is ocenpied by the Russian cathedral, 
hospice, and consulate, only completed in 1S6G. 

The country round the city is barren and stony. Olive 
groves exist on the north, and the white slopes of Olivet 
are dotted with the tree^ whence it is named. Vineyards 
also exist on the west, but since the destruction of the fruit 
trees by Titus (B. J., v, 3, 2) the vicinity of Jerusalem 
seems always to have presented a sterile appearance. 

The number of churches and monasteries in the modem 
city, without counting many crusading chapels now either 
in ruins or else converted into mosques, is very large. 
There are 18 monasteries of the Greek Orthodox sect, 8 
Catholic (or Latin), including the patriarchate, 3 Armenian, 
2 Coptic, 1 Syrian, 1 Armenian Catholic^ 1 Greek Catholic, 
nnd 1 AbyssIniaiL The Protestant institutions, including 
schools, &C., number 14 in alL In the Jewish quarter 
there arc no less than 14 synagogue and 2 schools. There 
are also miny charitable institutions in and near the city, 
of which the principal are Rothschild’s hospital near the 
south wall, founded in and Sir Jloses Montefiore’s 

alms-houses, west of the great reservoir called Sirlet ts 
In the centre of the city excavations have been 
carried on by the German Government (to whom the site 
was edvea by the sultan) in the grounds of the crusading 
convent of Sta. Maria ilagna (now called El Jftfmtdn) 
immediately cast of the hosprtal of St John^ a Lutheran 
chapel is now established in the tnins. The Moslem 
buildings of the city date principally from the 13th, 14th, 
nnd 15tb centuries, and some of the ancient Moslem schools 
near the Haram are remarkably solid stnictures. There 
ftTA h'xrrPcU. one on the scarped rock (Antonia) north 
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ot as Esnmi, lie cpllerjii the cUalel on the soMh-ttest 
liie serai or coort-hoase is near the former. All the 


European powers are represented by resident consak,and 
everj' nationality has some kind of hospice or hotel forth© 
reception of pilgrims. The marketplaces have remained 
uneban^ from very early times, the upper or vegetable 
market being in the upper city opposite the tower of David, 
Md the bazaars or lou^r markets in the vaUey north of 
Dawd Street. The money-changers occupy the site of the 
old exchange of the 12th centmy (first established by 
Charlemagne) in the western portion of David Street. 

Jer^lem under the Turks is the capital of southern 
Palestine (abont 2QQ0 square miles), and the seat of a 
mufujum; under the trd/y of Syria. The mdUs or town 
council consists of 8 members Moslem, 3 Christian, 
I Jewish, the latter being the chief rabbi of the Sephardim. 
The export trade of the city consists chiefly of oil, corn, 
sesame, cotton (of pour quality), and soap, also of rosari^, 
crucifixes, and cameos, carved in olive wood and mother of 
psarL The imports in 1871 amounted to £72,000, includ- 
ing cotton, wool, harduar^ timber, silk, and glass from 
Hngland and Austria ; wines and spirits from France } and 
£3500 value of flour from Russia. Rice is imported in 
coasting vessels from Egypt ; wine, spirits, dried fish, &c., 
from Cyprus and the Greek islands ; carpets and shawls are 
brought fay the Moslem and Christian pilgrims. There 
are also a few potteries in the city. 

The present cemeteries of Jernsalem are six in number. 
The ^foslczn inhabitants bniy immediately outside the east 
wall of the Haram, especially beside and north of the 
Golden gate, while a second 3foslem cemetery essts on 
the knoll of Jeremiah’s grotto, and a third (on the site of 
the old Gamarium Z^onis) is close to the 3familla pool 
west of the city. The Christians have cemeteries on the 
south-west of the brow of Sion, and the Jews are buried 
on Olivet opposite the temple, excepting the Karaites who 
have a cemetery ou the south-east part of Sion. 

The remains of an old Christian cemetery, induding 
tombs belonging to the old church of St Siox^ axe found 
in the southern boandary valley, and there are a few 
sepulchres of crusading date near the north-east comer of 
Jerusalem on the outside. Of the ancient Jewish tombs 
the most striking are that known as the Tombs of the 
Kings, aud the monument called Absalom’s tomb oa the 
cast of the Kidron valley, which is perhaps the tomb of 
Alexander Jatmmus (-8. J., v. 7, 2). 

The climate of Jerusalem is healthy in comparison with 
that of the plains beneath it A fresh sea breeze Horn 
thron^ont the day in summer, and the average d^y 
maximum temperature is 86® F. August is the hottest 
month, hut in 3Iay the prevalence of dry east winds is 
specially trying, lie autumn months are very unhealthy. 
In winter there are occasionally heavy falls of snow, which 
lies on the hilk for several days. The waters of the Elr 
Ej/0J overflow annually through a hole in the ground near 
the well, and a running stream then flows for many days 
down the Kidron valley. This overflow is a cause of re- 
joicing to the inhabitants, who make it a holiday oreasion. 
The ^nnal rainfall averages about 18 inches Years of 
drought occasionally occur, when the inhabitante of the 
city suffer much from want of water. The repair of the 
aqueduct from Bethlehem and of the large reservoirs in 
the city would, however, he sufficient to ensure a pleirtuni 
supply. The present supply is obtained prindpally from 
cisterns under the houses. Slight shocks of rarthqnake 
are occasionally experienced (as for in^nM in 18/ 
appear to have been specially prevalent in the Sth and 11th 
centuries {^' Zech, xiv. 5). ^ •jooq 

The population of Jerusalem, stated in 1S3S at about 
11,000, has increased rapidly of late years, owing to a 
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great increase in the Jewish population, which has risen in 
that time from 3000 to over 10,000 souls. According to 
a consular estimate in 1872, the population 4va8 as follows, 
the total agreeing very closely with an independent 
estimate by Frere Lievin the Franciscan : — Jews (Seph- 
ardim, 4600 ; Ashkenazim, 6000), 10,600 ; Moslems, 
6000 ; Christians, 6300 j total, 20,900. 

At Easter this population is increased by about 6000 
pilgrims, who crowd the narrow streets until they are 
almost impassable. Throughout the year there are gene- 
rally about 100 pilgrims in the Russian hospice. The num- 
ber of Jews is said to be increasing at the rate of 1200 to 
1500 souls per annum, chiefly though fresh arrivals from 
Russia and Poland. A building-club has been established 
and 130 houses erected in four years by the Jews, outside 
the walls. Along the Jaflfa road many country villas have 
also been erected of late by European residents as summer 
abodes. 

A very large majority of the Christians in Jerusalem are 
cither priests, monlb, or nuns. The majority belong to the 
Greek Orthodox church (about 2800 souls). The Greek 
patriarch has a province including aU Palestine, with ten 
bishops, viz., of Nazareth, Acre, Kerak, Tabor, Bethlehem, 
Lydda, Gaza, Nablus, Es Salt, and Sebastieh, the last 
five being residents in Jerusalem. The Russian cathedral 
is presided over by an archimandrite with two assistant 
X)riests and a deacon. 

The Latins in Palestine are not numerous, the country 
villages when Christian belonging generally to the Greek 
church. The Latin priests and monks are princii)ally 
Jesuits and Franciscans. The number of Latins in Jeru- 
salem is about 1500. Their churches are the cathedral of 
St Saviour, close to the patriarchate on the west, and the 
chapel of the Flagellation. They have established also 
many useful institutions, including a boys’ school for 150 
and a girls’ school for 100 pupils. 

The number of Armenian and Greek Catholics together 
does not exceed 50 souls. The orthodox Armenians are 
the richest sect in the city, numbering about 500. Great 
numbers of Armenian pilgrims visit the city, and their 
hospice (for 2000) is the largest in Jerusalem. Their 
principal church is that of St James on Sion. The Pro- 
testants (about 300) belong to the English Church and the 
Lutheran. ^ The bishopric was established by England 
and Prussia in 1841. The mission to the Jews was 
established in 1824, and supports a hospital and church 
with resident ^chajdain and jiarsonage, a boys’ school, and 
other institutions. There are also several German institu- 
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tions, including a girls’ echool and an orphanage outside 
the walls. The remaining Christian sects, Copts, Syrians, 
and Abyssinians, number only about 200 souls. For the 
Jews in Jerusalem see Jews, page 686 of the j^rcsent 
volume. 

The streets of Jerusalem at Easter present a strange 
spectacle from the numerous national costumes seen 
together. The European tourist, the Turkish nizam, the 
hooded Armenian, the long-haired Greek monlc, arc mingled 
with the native peasants in yellow turbans and striped 
mantles, with Armenian pilgrims wearing broad red sa-shes, 
Jews in Oriental costume or with the fur cap and lovelocks 
of the Pharisee, Russians in knee boots and x)addcd robes, 
and native ladies in W’hitc mantles with black face veil.s 
The architecture of the city, Oriental, Gothic, Byzantine, 
or Italian, tells the same story — that Jerusalem has been 
for eighteen centuries a holy city in the eyes of Jew, 
Christian, and Moslem alike, and the religious centre of 
half the world. (c. ii. c.) 

Literature. — For the oldest period the Bible is the only source ; 
for the city of Herod Josephus, to whom classical authoi-& (.‘>tnibo, 
Tacitus) add. little. Tlic Talmudic material h.-m hccu collected hy 
Ncubaucr, Giografiliie du Talmud, Paris, 1868 ; comp. Schwara’s 
Palestine (pXn niNUn, 1845; Eng. transL, Philndcljdn'a, 1850; 
German transl., 1852). The matenahs for Christian Jcnisulent in 
patristic Hteratuio, histories, and pilgrimages aic immc>»sc. The 
be.<;t Ii.st i.s Toblcr's Jiibliograjdiia GcograpMca Palatina, I>cips., 
1867, with the supplement (1875) for 388-1000 A.D. See also 
A. B, M'Grigor's Irwlcx of j^assages hearing upon the To^yography 
from Writings prior to the llth century, Glasgow, 1876, Tlie 
Timbic sources have hitherto been imjierrcctly utilized. Of the 
moro ancient Istakhrj' and Mokaddasy (088 A.n.), on whom 
Yakut and Kazwini mainly depend, deserve special notice. For 
Arabic woiks on Jciusalcm sec J,l. Khalifa, ii. 139, Becent -writers 
have chiefly followed two verj' modem works, the Uns Jalil of 
Alujir cd Din (1494 A.n., sec H. Kh., L 453), of nhich extracts 
arc given by Williams (vol. i., app. 2), and by Sauvairc {llist. 
de Jci'usakm ci cf Jlehron, 1876), and the Ilhdf el Ahi&sd of 
Kemal ed Din (1470 a.d., sec JJ. Kh., i. 148), vhich thiough an 
error of the translator Reynolds (Lond., 1836) is often ascribed 
to the famous Jelal ed Din (Soyiity). This book bv no means 
deceives the authority attached to it'by English -Nratejs. Results 
of lecent research arc embodied in the ordnance survey map, 1865 ; 
Zimmermann's maps, 1876, 1880; Warren’s Jtecovery of Jerusalem, 
1871. Of the innumerable topogi-aphical discussions (excluding 
works specially devoted to the Temple and Holy Sepulchre) may 
be named Pieland, Palteslina, 1714; Olshausen, Zur Ttgtographie 
dcs alien Jerusalem, 1833 ; Fergusson, Topography of Jenmlem, 
3847; Robinson, Biblical ItescarcJios’, Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem, 
1855; Lewin, Siege of Jerusalem hy Titus, 1803; Williams, The 
Holy City, 2d ed., 1849; Furror, Wanderungen, 1805 ; Id., “Jeru- 
salem " in Schciikcl’s Bib. Lex. For the history see Williams, op. 
ciL, and Besant and Palmer, Jerusedem, 1871 (from crusading 
and Arabic sources). Socin-Badeker’s Handbook deserves siiccial 
notice. 


^ JESI, a city in the circle and province of Ancona, Iti 
IS situated on a slight eminence on the left bank of 
Esino, 17 miles west-south-west of Ancona, with wl 
It IS connMted by rail It is surrounded by a wall v 
towers. The streets, of which the Corso is the fin 
are fairly good, and contain several noteworthy buildii 
including a theatre and several churches. The cathed 
restored m the 18th century, is dedicated to St Septin 
the martyr, who was first bishop of the see in 308. ^ 

possesses a hospital and several benevolent institutic 
besides a seminary, a lyceum, a communal college, s 
other educational establishments. It is one of t£ m 

inSudrilk 1 province. Its manufaett 

fooUen stockings, paper, cordage, leatl 
, and It carncs on trade in wine, oil and crain ] 

Sace o?th''^“ been the bii 

tioTis ^ 


Jesi represents tlio Boman colony and municipium JEsis (in 
Strabo, winch traces a traditional origin to the Pclasgi. 

Vestiges of Roman remains render improhable the oiiinion that, after 
being destroyed during the barbarian invasion of Italy, the town 
was removed to a new site. Jesi was a hone of oontenlion between 
l^on^obardi and tlic Byzantine exarchs, who nliemateh* possessed 
T ^ of the Franks. 3.)nring the 

early Middle Ages it enjoyed prosperity under Frederick II* and 
ms immcuiato successors; but about Ihc beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury it began to have its full share of internal and external troubles, 
tt passed into the power of the Holy See in the pontificate of 
Nicholas V. (1447-1455) ; under Isapoleon it figured as a vice-pre- 
fecture; and in 1860 it was incorporated with tlio kingdom of Ital}’. 

JESSE, Edward (1780—1868), a writer on natural 
mstory, was born 14tli January 1780, at Hutton Grans wck, 
Yorkshire, where his father was vicar. He became clerk 
in one of the Government offices in 1798, and for a time 
was secretary to Lord Dartriiouth, when president of tlia 
Board of Control, through, whom he also received an office 
at court. In 1812 he was appointed commissioner of 
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.JESsn, iln!n:v«r. (L-0S~167t), fon of Rlv/ard ' 7 !;^ .*_V in - r - - 
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^erk*, Vilitfh to^^thcr form a C’.'ntmnouj' nimtivc from 
tbc r.'t^ of Iljchnril III. to th‘ji t»f Cff^^raf* III. inclswe, 

;’rc ^vith ^h^icity and ar;d in their onn ^Wr^xj^rts nro irdij?j, rice, pnl«e, timber, honey, shells 

>tyl '2 r.rr' n not iininU'ortrint OKitrihntfon to the liUtorv of ‘ tl** chkf imports arc *alt, Erribh c^s, and cloth. The 


Tl'** trade of J* *.“or Ls carric^l on chic fir by means of permanent 
mrkrts bat t2*cre i« abo a ccnsMerabfe txafne at the namercus 
fiiM ar,d Hicions fnthennsr* held throughout the district. The 



/r.»f AWm of A"iV;/ /iVryv' Thtr*l irr The titles I ^ Krin*h adminiffrmtion ira? completely established in the district 

of thesi work' r.rc Miflkkmtly indicTttivt * 

They are fk^tchc.' of the principil j»croii _ 

forial <kt"dU <>f various perit^U in the histoiy of Englind , b»n tnn^f* m*i toihe Ez.n indh Company iritli that of the rest of 



1S71. Ills tr^ of (JdfWnUd /7o;nVj;// i »olditr an the anny of Kh/m-i-^tzaro, an impenal general, who dc- 


appeared in 167-’>. He died July 7, 1S74. 
JES‘^nWinilE,a form of Jai-almh: (^.r.). 

•TESSOn, or.lK^'onr, a Eriti-hdistrict inthelieiitenanb 


priro-1 ih'Ji rmtiphhtja, the p<mular hero of the Sundarbans, of 
s.Vtnl fiscal <3a visions, and conferred tlicm on Bhabeswar. But 
Manohir R d (1649-170:;) is regarded as the principal founder of the 
fiiniiv. The t^tatc when he inhcrite^l it was of molerate size, but 
Covcnir^r hit> of Ewnl^^l, Ivirig between 22^ 25' 50" and 23^ ji#; aomirwl one parand after another, until, at his death, the pro- 
'-{rX. ht.. ami betVeen SJj’ 57' 3.r and 00’ 0' IS’ E. i. rty«i.==Lrfcr tli€lar 5 ..tmtlicneighl»arhood. ^ _ _ 

lonz., whh an area (167S) of SCSS fouare niilw, forms the .JESUITS. The “Company ol Jesus, jn its on^nal 
r .! f .T ;.t jj j, toundctt ; conception, and in its avowed or ostensjble objecte, does 


CAStern portion of tho pt^idency division 
cti the X. and Vi\ by XadiyA district, on tho S. by the 
Siindorbans-, and on the E. by the dktrict of raridpur. 

Je'-or form' the central portion of the della between the 
Hooghly and tho united Ganges and Brahmaputra. It is 
c vast .alluvial plain intersected by rivers and watercourses, 
which at places in the southern portion of the district spread 
out into large marshc'. The northern part of the cHstrict 
i' verdant, with exten-^ive groves of date-palms; villages 
are numerous and large ; and the people arc prosperous. 
In tlic central portion the population is sparse, the only 
[.art of the tract suitable for dwellings being the high land 
on the banks of rivers. The principal rivers of Jessor are 
the Madhnmati (which forms the eastern boundary of the 



the interior of Jessor liave ceased to ba true deltaic rivers ; 
and, whereas the northern portion of the district formerly 


not at the first glance appear as more than one of many 
similar communities which have grown up in the bosom of 
Latin Christianity. Like several of them, it is a congre- 
g.ition of ecclesiastics living in accordance with a definite 
rale, whence technically called “ Clerks Regular”; like the 
Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic Knights, military 
ideas have entered largely into its plans; like Benedictines, 
Dominicans, and Franciscans, its spiritual labours have 
been those of teaching the young by schook and catechiz- 
ings, conducting home missions by sneh agencies as serinons, 
retreats, and the like, combating heresy with the pulpit 
and the pen, and converting the heathen. In each and all 
of these peculiarities and occupations it comes late mto a 
field where its precursors had been busy for centnnes, and 
it might seem to differ from them merely by a more careM 
selection of instruments, a more skilful organization, and a 
more perfect discipline. 

But such a view is entirely misleading. On closer 
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examination the Jesnit body proves to resemble those 
other rdigious societies only in external and separable 
accidents, differing from them and from all others in its 
essential character, — and that not in degree merely, but in 
kind also, so as to be an institution absolutely unique in 

history. - . c v i • i 

In the first place, all the earlier associations of the kma, 

even the military orders themselves, have their origin in a 
desire to irithdraw so far as possible from contact with the 
ivorld and its concerns, to seek spiritual perfection in a 
retired life of contemplation and prayer, to concentrate 
efforts for this end chiefly within the cloister where each 
such group is collected, and to act only indirectly, and as 
it were with the mere surplus overflow of religious energy, 
on their more immediate neighbours around, and even 
then chiefly with the idea of persuading all the most devout 
and fervent amongst them to forsake the world in a similar 
fashion. Contrariwise, the Jesuit system is to withdraw 
religious men from precisely this sort of retirement, except 
as a mere temporary preparation for later activity, and to 
make habitual intercourse with society a prime duly, rigidly 
suppressing all such external regulations of dress, rule, and 
austerities as tend to put obstacles in the way, so leaving 
the members of the “ Company ” free to act as emissaries, 
ageuts, or missionaries in the most various places and 
circumstances. Next, the constitution of the elder societies 
was for the most part democratic. Allowing for special 
exceptions, the normal scheme of government was this. 
Each house of an order had a separate life and partial in- 
dependence of its own. It elected its own superior and 
ofiicers, usually by ballot, for a short term of years, it 
discussed its business, and its members confessed their 
faults, in oped chapter. Each group of houses elected a 
provincial ; the provincials, or delegates from among them, 
elected the general, whose authority was strictly constitu- 
tional, and limited as definitely by the rule and statutes as 
the rights of the youngest novice. Further, admission was 
seldom difficult ; the noviciate rarely exceeded two years, 
and the novice, professed at the close of that probation, at 
once entered on a share in the government of the society, 
and became eligible for its highest offices. Unlike this 
method in every respect, the Jesuit polity is almost a pore 
despotism, guarded, no doubt, ivith certain checks, but even 
those of an oligarchical kind. The general is indeed elected 
by the congregation of the society ; but, once appointed, it 
is for life, and with powers lodged in his hands, partly due 
to the original constitutions, and partly to special faculties 
and privileges conferred by various popes, which enormously 
exceed, as regards enactment and repeal of laws, as to 
restraint and dispensation, and both in kind and degree, 
those wielded by the heads of any other communities. He 
alone nominates to every office in the society (with certain 
significant exceptions to be named presently) and appoints 
the superiors of all the houses and colleges. The vow of 
obedience is taken directly to him, and not, as in the older 
orders, to the rule, as distinguished from the mere chief 
of the executive. The admission or dismissal of every 
member depends on his absolute fiat ; and, by a simple 
provision for reports to him, he holds in his hands the 
threads of the entire business of the society in its most 
minute and distant ramifications. 

Once more, the distinguishing peculiarity of the earlier 
communities, dating from the origin of the Benedictine 
their hostility to local change. The vow of 
stability, soon^ added to the three customary pledges of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, was designed to impede. 
Itinerancy without settled abode, such as had 
brought d^credit on those ancient monks who were stvled 

coiSTon transition from one reli^ous 

y to another, unless, in search of greater austerity. 


but eveu facility of transfer from one house to another of 
the very same order. Where the profession was made, 
there, in the absence of exceptional reasons, the life should 
be spent ; and this rule of course tended to nationalism in 
the monasteries of every country, even in the great 
military orders, which, though accepting recruits from all 
quarters, yet grouped them into tongues. But mobility 
and cosmopolitanism are of the very essence of the J esuit 
programme. The founder of the society has excluded the 
possibility of doubt on this subject, for having chosen the 
military term “ Company,” rather than “ Order ” or “ Con- 
gregation ” to describe his new institute, he explained its 
meaning to Paul III. as being that, whereas the ancient mon- 
astic communities were, so to speak, the infantry of the 
church, whose duty was to stand firmly in one place on the 
battlefield, the Jesuits, contrariwise, were to be the “light 
horse,” capable of going anywhere at a moment’s notice, 
but especially apt and designed for scouting or skirmishing. 
And, to carry out this view, it was one of his plans to send 
foreigners as superiors or officers to the Jesuit houses of 
each country, requiring of these envoys, however, to use 
invariably the language of their new place of residence, 
and to study it both in speaking and writing till entire 
mastery of it had been acquired, — ^thus by degrees making 
all the parts of his vast system mutually interchangeable, 
and so largely increasing the number of persons eligible to 
fill any given post, without reference to locality. 

Further, the object of the older monastic societies was 
the sanctification of their individual members. In truth, 
community life was only a later development of the original 
system, as exhibited in the Thebaid, in accordance with 
which solitary hermits began to draw near to each other, 
until the collection of separate huts graduall}' assumed the 
form of a laura or hamlet of cells, grouped under an abbot, 
and with a common place of worship — a model still sur- 
viving in the Camaldolese order. Their obedience to a 
superior, and the observance of some kind of fixed rule, 
had no further intention than the improvement of the 
spiritual character of each person who entered such a 
community ; and, with certain qualifications, this has con- 
tinued the ideal of the older orders, — modified chiefly by 
the natural desire of each such body to gain influence and 
credit from the personal character of all its members and 
the efficiency of its active operations. But the founder of 
J esuitism started at once with a totally different purpose. 
To him, from the first, the society was everything, and the 
individual nothing, except so far as he might prove a useful 
instrument for carrying out the society’s objects. In a 
MS. collection of sayings by Loyola, whose genuineness is 
accepted by the Bollandists, themselves Jesuits, and by 
his biographer F. Genelli, he is stated to have said to -his 
secretary, Polanco, that “in those who offered themselves 
he looked less to purely natural goodness than to firmness 
of character and ability for business, for he was of opinion 
that those who were not fit for public business were not 
adapted for filling offices in the society.” He went even 
further than this, and laid down that even exceptional 
qualities and endowments in a candidate were valuable in 
his eyes only on the condition of their being brought into 
play or held in abeyance strictly at the command of a 
superior. On this principle, he raised obedience to a 
position it had never held before, even amongst monastic 
virtues. His letter on this subject, addressed to the 
Jesuits of Coimbra in 1553, is still one of the standard 
formularies of the society, ranking with those two other 
products of his pen, the Spiritual JSxercises and the Gon- 
stiiutions j and it is evident that his views differ very 
seriously from the older theories on the subject, as formu- 
lated in other rules. In them the superior' is head of a 
local family, endued with paternal authority, no doubt as 
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understood by the old civil code of the Homan empire 
centuries after the very memory of freedom had been lost, 
yet having fixed limits, alike traditional and prescribed, 
besides being exercised only vrithin a limited area and for 
certain specified purposes. Loyola, true to his military 
training and instincts, clothes the general with the powers 
of a commander-in-chief of an army in time of war, giving 
him the absolute disposal of all members of the society in 
every place and for every purpose, Sot only 50 , bat be 
pushes the claim much further, requiring, besides entire 
outward submission to command, also the complete identi- 
fication of the inferior's will with that of the superior. He 
laj-s down that this superior is to be obeyed simply as such, 
and as standing in the place of God, without reference to his 
personal wisdom, piety, or discretion ; that any obedience 
which falls short of making the superior's will ones own 
in inward afiection as well as in palpable cfiect, is lax 
and imperfwt ; that going beyond the letter of command, 
even in things abstractly good and praise worthv, is dis- 
obedience; and that the “sacrifice of the intellect”— a 
familiar J esuit watchword — is the third and highest grade 
of obedienci^ well-pleosing to God, when the inferior not 
only wills what the superior wills, but thinks what he 
thinks, submitting his judgment so far as it is possible for 
the will to infinence and lead the Judgment. So far- 
reaching and dangerous are these maxims that the Letter 
on Obedience was formally condemned, not long after 
Loyola’s death, by the InquLrition in Spain and Portugal, 
and it tasked all the skill and learning of Bellannine as its 
apologist, together with the whole influence of the company, 
to avert the ratification of the sentence at Rome, 

It has^ however^ been alleged in defence that this very 
strong language must be glossed and limited by two other 
maxims penned by Loyola: (I) “Preserve your freedom 
of mind, and do not relmquLsh it by the authori^ of any 
person, or in any circumstances whatever”; and (2) “In 
all things except tin I ought to do the will of my superior, 
and not my own.’’ But the value of these checks is 
seriously diminished when it is added that the former of 
them occurs in the introductory part of the Spiritual 
JJxercieet, a manual expressly designed and used for the 
purpose of breaking down the will of those who pass through 
its appointed orde^ under a director; while the latter is 
qualified in its turn, not only by the whole principle of 
probabilism, the special doctrine of the society, which can 
attenuate and even defend any kind of sin, but by the four 
following maxims, fu close juxtaposition to itself in the 
very same document : “ I ought to desire to be ruled by a 
superior who endeavours to subjugate my judgment or 
subdue my understanding ” ; “Tl^en it seems to, me that 
I am commanded by my superior to do a thing against 
which my conscience revolts as sinful, and my superior 
judges otherwise; it is my duty to yield my doubts to him, 
unless I am otherwise constrained by evident reasons”; “ If 
submission do not appease my conscience, I must impart 
my doabts to two or three persons ot discretion, and abide 
by their decision” ; “I ought not to be my own, but His 
who created me, and his too by whose means God governs 
me, yielding myself to he moulded iu his hands like so 
much wax. .... I ought to be like a corpse, which has 
neither will nor understanding, or like a small crucifix, 
which is turned about at the will of him that holds it, or 
like a staff iu the hands of an old man, who uses it as may 
best assist or please him,” And one master-stroke of 
Loyola’s policy was to msure the permanence of t^ sub- 
miiion by barring access to all independent positions on 
the part of members of the society, throng means of a 
special constitution that no Jesuit can accept a cardinal’s 
hat, a bishopric other than missionary, an abbacy, or any 
similar dianity, save with penmssion of the general, not to 
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pope has commanded its 


be accorded unless and until thi 
acceptance under pain of sin. 

The irext matter for consideration is the machineiT by 
^ is constituted and governed, so as to 

enable this principle to become a living energy, and not a 
mere abstr^t theory. The society, then, is distributed 
mto six grad^: — novices, scholastics, temporal coadjutors, 
^intual coadjutors, professed of the three vows, and pro- 
fessed of the four vows. The novice cannot become a 
postulant for admfeion to the society till fourteen years 
old, unless by special dispensation, and is at once classified 
according as hw destination is the priesthood or lay 
brotherhood, while a third class of “indiffercnts” receives 
such ^ are ^erved for further inquiry before a decision 
of this kind is made. They first undergo a strict retreat 
of a month in what is practically solitary confinement, 
during which they go through the Spiritual Ezerdsety and 
make a general confession of their whole previous life ; after 
which the first noviciate, of two years* duration, begins. 
This is spent partly in daOy study, partly in hospital work, 
and partly in teaching the rudiments of religions doctrine 
to children and the poor. They may leave or be dismissed 
at any time during this noviciate, but if approved are 
advanced into the grade of scholastics, corresponding in 
some degree to that of undergraduates at a university. 
The ordinary course for these is five years in art^ when, 
without discontinuing their own stupes, they must pass 
five or six years more in teaching junior dashes, not reach- 
ing the study of theology till the age of twenty-eight or 
thirty, when, after another year of noviciate, a further 
coarse of from four to six years is imposed, and not till 
this has been completed can the scholastic be ordained as 
a priest of the society, and enter on the grade of spiritual 
coadjutor, assuming that he is not confined to that of tem- 
poral coadjutor, who discharges only such functions as are 
open to lay-brothers, and who most be ten years in the 
society before being Emitted to the vows. The time can 
be shortened at the general’s pleasure, but such is the 
normal arrangement. Even this rank confers no shore in 
the government, nor digibility for the offices of the society. 
That is reserved for the professed, themselves subdivide 
into those of the three vows and of the four vows. It 
is these last alone, forming only a small percentage of 
the entire body, who constitute the real core of the 
society, whence its officers are all taken, and their fourth 
vow is one of special allegiance to the pope, promising to 
go in obedience to him for missionary purposes whenso- 
ever and wUthersoever he may order, — a pledge serionsly 
qualified in practice, however, by the power given to the 
general of alone sending out or recalling any missionary. 
The constitutions enjoin, by a role seldom dispensed with, 
that this final grade cannot be attained till the candidate has 
reached his forty-fifth year, which involves a probation of 
no fewer than thirty-one years for even sneh as have entered 
on the noviciate at the earliest legal age. These various 
members of the society are distributed in its noriciate 
houses, its colleges, its professed houses, and its mission 
residences. The question has long been hotly debated 
whether, in addition to these six avowed grades there he 
not a seventh, answering in some degree to the Tertmries 
of the Franciscan and Dominican orders secretly affliated 
to the society, and acting as its unsu^cted emissaries in 
various lay positions. This class is styled m France 
“Jesuits of the short robe,” and some evidence in support 
of its actual existence was alleged during the lawsmts 
against the company under Louis XV. The Jesuits fhra- 
selves deny the existence of any such hody^ and are able 
to adduce the negative disproof that no provision for it is 
to be found in their constitutions. On the other hand, 
there are clauses therein which make the creation of such 
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a class perfectly feasible if thought expedient. One is the 
power given to the general to receive candidates secretly, 
and to conceal their admission, for which there is a remark- 
able precedent in the case of Francis Borgia, duke of 
Gandia, afterwards himself general of the society; the 
other is an even more singular clause, providing for the 
admission of candidates to the company by persons who 
are not themselves members of it. The known facts on 
either side are insufficient for a decisive verdict, and FTot 
proven” is the only impartial judgment possible. The 
general, who should by the statutes of the society reside 
permanently at Eome, holds in his hands the right of 
appointment, not only to the office of provincial over each 
of the great districts into which the houses are mapped, 
but to the offices of each house in particular, no shadow of 
electoral right or even suggestion being recognized. 

The superiors and rectors of all houses and colleges in 
Europe must report weekly to their provincial on all 
matters concerning the members of the society and all 
outsiders with whom they may have had dealings of any 
sort. Those employed in district missions report at such 
longer intervals as the provincial inay fix. The provincial, 
for his part, must report monthly to the general, giv- 
ing him a summary of all details which have reached 
himself. But, as a check on him, all superiors of houses 
in his province are to make separate reports directly to 
the general once in three months, and further to com- 
municate with him without delay every time any matter 
of importance occurs, irrespective of any information which 
the provincial may have forwarded. Nor is this all ; an 
elaborate system of espionage and delation forms part of 
the recognized order of every house, and, in direct contrast 
to the ancient indictment and confession of faults in open 
conventual chapter, every inmate of a house is liable to 
secret accusation to its superior, while the superior himself 
may be similarly delated to the provincial or the general. 

Nor is the general himself exempt from control on the 
part of the society, lest by any possibility he might prove, 
from disaffection or error, unfaithful to its interests. A 
consultative council is imposed on him by the general con- 
gregation, consisting of six persons, whom* ho may neither 
select nor remove, — ^namely, four assistants, each represent- 
ing a nation, an admonisher or adviser (resembling the 
adlatiis of a military commander) to warn him of any faults 
or mistakes, and his confessor. One of these must be in 
constant attendance on him ; and, while he is not at liberty 
to abdicate his office, nor to accept any dignity or office 
outside it without the assent of the society, he may yet be 
suspended or deposed by its authority. No such instance, 
however, has yet occurred in Jesuit history, although steps 
in this direction were once taken in the case of a general 
who had set himself against the current feeling of the 
society. With so widely ramifying and complex a system 
in full working order, controlled by the hand of one man, 
the Company of Jesus has been aptly defined as “ a naked 
wlmW”^ Borne, and whose point is every- 
th ^ effectual external 
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did towards a weak titular lord paramount, or perhaps aa 
the captain of a splendid host of “ Free Companions ” did 
towards a potentate with whom he chose to take temporary 
and precarious service; and the shrewd Roman populace, 
have long shown their recognition of this fact by styling 
these two great personages severally the “White Pope ” and 
the “ Black Pope.” In truth, the society has never, from 
the very first, obeyed the pope, whenever its will and his 
happened to run counter to each other. Even in the very 
infancy of the company, Loyola himself used sup^dications 
and arguments to the pope to dissuade him from enforcing 
injunctions likely to prove incompatible with the original 
plan, and on each occasion succeeded in carrying his point ; 
while his immediate successors more openly resisted Paul 

IV. when attempting to enforce the daily recitation of the 
breviary on the clerks of the society, and to limit the tenure 
of the generalship to three years, and Pius V. w'hen follow- 
ing his predecessor’s example in the former respect Sixtus 

V. having undertaken with a high hand the wholesale 
reform of the company, including the change of its name 
from “ Society of J esus ” to “ Society of Ignatius,” mot with 
strenuous' opposition, and the fulfilment of Bellarmine’s 
prophecy that he would not survive the year 1590 was 
looked on less as the accomplishment of a prediction than 
of a ^threat, — an impression deepened by the sudden death 
of his successor. Urban VII., eleven days after his election, 
who, as Cardinal Castagna, had been actively co-operating 
with Sixtus in his plans. The accuracy of a similar fore- 
cast made by ^Bellarmine as to Clement VIII., who was 
also at feud with the society, and who died before he could 
carry out his intended measures, confirmed popular 
suspicion. Uxban VIIL, Innocent XL, Alexander VIII., 
and Clement XII. vainly contended against the doctrines 
taught in Jesuit books and colleges, and could effect no 
change. Nine popes fruitlessly condemned the “ Chinese 
rites,” whereby the J esuit missionaries had virtually assimi- 
lated Christianity to heathenism, and the practical reply of 
the latter was to obtain in 1700 an edict from the emperor 
of China, in opposition to the papal decree, declaring that 
there was nothing idolatrous or superstitious in the incul- 
pated usages, while in 1710 they flung Cardinal Tournon, 
legate of Clement XI., into the prison of the Inquisition at 
Macao, where he perished; and finally, they disobeyed the 
brief of suppression issued by Clement XIV. in 1773, which 
enjoined them to disperse at once, to send back all novices 
to their houses, and to receive no more members. It is 
thus clear that the society has always regarded itself as an 
independent power, ready indeed to co-operate with the 
papacy so long as their roads and interests are the same, 
and to avail itself to the uttermost of the many j^ontifical 
decrees in its own favour, but drawing the line far short of 
practical submission when their interests diverge. 

So constituted, with a skilful combination of strictness 
and laxity, of complex organization with the minimum 
of friction in working, the society was admirably devised 
for its purpose of introducing a new power into the church 
and^ the world, and for carrying out effectively every part 
or Its vast programme. Thus equipped, its services to 
Roman Catholicism ha,ve been incalculable. The Jesuits 
f ^ back the tide of Protestant advance when that 
half of Europe which had not already shaken off its 
allegiance to the papacy was threatening to do so, and the 
whole honours of the^ counter-Reformation are theirs singly. 

X hey had the sagacity to see, and to admit in their corre- 
spondence with their superiors, that the Reformation, as 
a popular movement, was fully justified by the gross 
Ignorance, negligence, and open vice of the Catholic clergy, 
wlietlxer secular or monastic ; and they were shrewd enough 
to discern the only possible remedies. At a time when 
primary and even secondaiy education had in most places 
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methods, tliey were bold enough to innovate, less in system 
than in materials, and, putting fresh spirit and devotion 
into the work, not merely taught and catechized in a new, 
fresh, and attractive manner, besides establishing free 
schools of good qnalitj-, but proidded new manuals and 
schoolbooks for their pupils, which were an enormous 
advance on tbo-c they found in u^c, so that for nearly three 
centuries the Jesuits were accounted the bc^t schoolraa^^ters 
in Luropo, as they were, till (heir forcible f'Upprcision the 
other day, confc'^^^edly the best in France, — besides having 
alwajs conciliated the good will of their pupils by mingled 
firmness and gentleness as teachers. And, although their 
own methods have in time given uay to further improve- 
ments, yet they revolutionized instruction as completely as 
rreJcrick the Great did modern warfare, and lia\-e thus 
acted, whether they meant it or not, as pioneers of human 
progress. Again, when the regular clcigj' had sunk into 
the moral and xnlellcctnal slough vihich is pictured for us 
in tlic vrritiug ‘1 of Erasmus and in the powerful satire 
O^t^'^uroriim while there was little of a 

bwUer kind vitible in the lives of the parochial priesthood, 
the Jc-'Uits won lack rasj>ect for the clerical calling by 
their personal culture and the unimpeachable purity of 
their lives, Tha-e arc qualities which they have all along 
carefully in linlainod, and probiUy no body of men in the 
world Ins been lo free from the reproach of di-^creditable 
member^, or Ins kcjFt up an equally liigh nvemge level of 
inttlli^ence anfl conduct. As preachers, too, they delivered 
the pulpit from (he bondatre of an cflctc scholasticism, and 
roichcd at once a clcarnt-^s and Hmplicity of treatment 
such as the English pulpit scarcely begins to exhibit 
till after the days of TiI]ot‘'On; while in literature and 
theology they count a far larger number of rcs-pcctablo 
writers than any otlicr religions society can boast. It is 
in the mi^sion-field, however, that their achievements have 
been mo^t remarkable, which might fully justif}- their 
taking na their motto — 

'* Qu't* ngio in trrris no'stri non p>iia liboris 1 ” 
‘Whether toiling amongst the teeming millions of 
Hindustan and China, labouring among4 the Uurons and 
Iroquois of Xorth America, goveniing and civilizing the 
natives of Brazil and Paraguay, in (he missions and 
reductions,^' or ministering, at the hourly risk of his life, 
to his coreligionists in England under Elizabeth and James 
L, the Jesuit appears alike devoted, indefatigable, cheerful, 
and w'orthy of hearty admiration and respect. 

Xcverthclc?«, two most startling and indisputable facts 
meet the student who pursues the histor}' of this unique 
society. The first is tho universal suspicion and hostility 
it has incurred, — not, ns might reasonably be expected 
merely from those Protestants whose avowed and most 
sttcce’?~ful foe it has been, nor yet from the enemies of all 
clericali*Jm and religious dogma, to “whom it is naturally 
the embodiment of all they most detest, but from every 
Boman Catholic state and nation in tho world, with perhaps 
the insignificant exception of Belgium. Xext is the brand 
of ultimate failure which has invariably been stamped on 
all its most promising schemes and efforts. It controlled 
the policy of Spain, W'hen Spain was aiming, with good 
reason to hope for success, at the hegemony of Europe, and 
Spain came out of the struggle wdl-nigh tho last amongst 
the nations. It secured the monopoly of religious teaching 
and influence in France under Louis XIV. and XV. only 
to see an atheistic revolution break out under Louis XVL 
and sweep over tho nation after a century of such training. 
It guided the action of James IL, lost the crown of 
England for the bouse of Stuart, and brought about the 
limitation of the throne to the Protestant sucewrion. Its 
Japanese and Eed Indian missions har^ vanish^ without 


trace behind ; its labours in Hindustan did but 
e way for the English empire there ; it was swept 


leaving a 
prepare the^ ^ 
out of its Paraguayan domains without power of defence • 
and, having in our own day concentrated its efforts on the 
maintenance of tho temporal power of the popes, and raised 
It almost to the rank of a dogma of the Catholic faitk 
It has seen Rome proclaimed as the capital of united 
Italy, and a Piedmontese sovereign enthroned in the 
Quirlnal. These two phenomena demand some inquiry 
and analysis. As regards the former of them, the hostility 
the Jesuits have encountered has been twofold, political 
and rnoral or religious. "There has been, from a very early 
date in their annals, a strong conviction prevalent that the 
famous motto of the society, “A.JLD.G.” (Aa majorem 
Dei phriam), did not adequately represent its policy and 
motives, that its fiust and last aim was its own aggrandize- 
ment in pow'er and wealth (for Julius IL had dispensed 
the general from iLo vow of poverty, and the colleges also 
were allowed to hold jiroperly), and that it spared no 
efforts to compass this end, even to the extent of embroil- 
ing cabinets, concocting conspiracies, kindling wars, and 
procuring assassinations. In several of these cases, notably 
as regards the charges which led to their first expulsion 
from France and Portugal, inclusive in the latter instance 
of their e.vilc from Paraguay, the Jesuits are able to make 
one very telling reply, pleading that motives of statecraft 
alone, of an unworthy kind, and the evidence of untrust- 
worthy and disreputable agents of their enemies, were 
suffered to decide the matter. In other cases, as for 
c.xamplc tho assassination of Henry IV. by Eavailke, they 
denj* all complicity, and no sufficient proof has ever been 
adduced against them. But, when full allowance has been 
made for such rejoinders, there remain several counts of 
tho indictment which arc but too clearly made out ; as, for 
instance, their large share, os preachers, in fanning the 
flames of polemical hatred against the Huguenots under 
the last two Valois kings, their complicity in the plots 
against the life of Queen Elizabeth which followed on her 
excommunication b}* Pius V. \ their responsibility for 
kindling the Thirty Tears’ War; the part they took in 
prompting and directing the cruelties which marked the 
overthrow of Protestantism in Bohemia; their decisive 
influence in causing the revocation of the Edict of Xantes, 
and the expulsion of the Huguenots from the French 
dominions ; and their accountability for precipitating the 
Franco-German war of 1870. And in regard to a large 
number of other cases where the evidence against them is 
defective, it is at least an unfortunate coincidence that 
there is always direct proof of some Jesuit having been in 
communication with the actual agents engaged. So it was 
with the massacre of St Bartholomew, almost immediately 
preceded by a visit of the Jesuit general, Francis Borgia, 
to the French court, though there is no further evidence to 
connect him therewith ; so with Chdtel and Eavaillac, the 
unsuccessful and successful assassins of Henry IV.; so with 
Jaureguay and Balthasar Gerard, who held the like relation 
to William the Silent, prince of Orange ; so (as is more 
familiarly known) with the accomplices in the Gunpowder 
Plot. In all these and several other instances, the pre- 
cautions which would naturally, and even inevitably, be 
taken by skilled and wary diplomatists for their own pro- 
tection are sufficient to account for the lack of direct P**®of 
against them, but it is not easy to explain the invariable 
presence of a Jesuit in tho background, on any hypothesis 
which will secure the complete acquittal of the society 
from charges of the sort. It is sufficient to say here in 
illustration that the English Eoman Catholic under 
Elizabeth, addressing the pope with regard to the severe 
penal laws which oppressed them, laid the whole blame of 
the Government's action on the Jesuit s, ^ h aving provokeg 
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it "by their conspiracies ; "while the secular priests in England 
issued in 1601 by the pen of one of their number, William 
Watson (afterwards executed in 1603), a pamphlet known 
as Important Gonsidh’Ctions, to the same effect. 

The merited odium which has overtaken the Inquisition, 
usually officered by Dominicans, has induced the Jesuits, 
whose own controversial method has for the most part been 
different, to disclaim all connexion with that tribunal, and 
to represent their society as free from complicity in its acts. 
But, in truth, it was Ignatius Loyola himself who procured 
its erection in Portugal in 1545-6, and F. Nithard, one of 
the very few cardinals of the society, was inquisitor-general 
of that kingdom in 1655. 

The charges against the Jesuits on moral and doctrinal 
grounds are not less precise, early, numerous, and weighty. 
Their founder himself was arrested more than once by the 
Inquisition, and required to give account of his belief and 
conduct. But Loyola, with all his powerful gifts of intel- 
lect, was entirely practical and ethical in his range, and 
had no turn ■whatever for speculation, nor desire to reason 
on, much less question, any of the received dogmas of his 
church. He ■was therefore acquitted on every occasion, 
and sagaciously applied for and obtained each time a 
formally attested certificate of his orthodoxy, knowing well 
that, in default of such documents, the fact of his arrest 
as a suspected heretic would be more distinctly recollected 
by opponents than that of his honourable dismissal 
from custody. His successors, however, have not been so 
fortunate. On doctrinal questions indeed, though their 
teaching on grace, especially in the form given it by Molina, 
one of their number, was directly Pelagian (the result of 
reaction from Luther’s teaching, which they had combated 
in Germany), and condemned by several popes, yet their 
pertinacity in the long run carried the day, and gained a 
footing for their opinions which was denied to the opposite 
tenets of the Jansenists. But the accusations against their 
moral theology and their action as guides of conduct, nay, 
as themselves involved in many doubtful transactions, have 
not been so appeased. They were censured by the Sorbonne 
03 early as 1554, chiefly at the instance of Eustache de 
Bellay, bishop of Paris, on grounds of which some were quite 
true, though others appear to have been at least exaggera- 
tions ; but they can plead that no other theological faculty 
of the time joined in the condemnation. Melchior Cano, 
one of the ablest divines of the 16th century, never ceased 
to lift up his testimony against them, from their first 
beginnings till his own death in 1560, and, unmollified by 
the bribe of the bishopric of the Canaries, which their 
interest procured for him, succeeded in banishing them 
from the university of Salamanca. St Cliarles Borroroeo, 
lo whose original advocacy they owed much, and especially 
he exception made in their favour by the council of Trent 
(Sc=!s. XXy., xvi.) from the restrictions it laid on other 
communities, retracted his protection, and expelled them 
from the colleges and churches which they occupied in his 
diocese and province of Milan, — a polic}' wherein he was 
followed in 1G04 by his cousin and successor, the equally 
saintly f.ardinal Frederick Borroineo. The credit of the 
society was, however, far more seriously damaged by the 
publication at Cracow in 1012 of an ingenious forgety 
{who*e authorship has been variously ascribed to John 
viaoron slcj' or to Cambilone and Schloss, all ox- Jesuits) 
entitlcil Jfoiiiftr Sefreta, professing to be the authorita- 
tu 0 fectet instructions drawn up by the general Acquaviva 
and given by the superiors of the company to its various 
ofticcrs and members, and to have been discovered in MS. 
Vj’. Brunswick in the Jesuit college at Prague’, 
it i-i full ,.f sugge-stions for e.vtcnding the influence of the 

i'eenring a footing in fresh 
for acqmnng wealth, and so forth, all marked with 


ambition, craft, and unscrupulousness. It had a wide 
success and popularity, passing through several editions, 
and, though declared a forgery by a congregation of 
cardinals specially appointed to examine into it, has not 
ceased to be reprinted and credited down to the present 
day. The truth seems to be that, although both caricature 
and libel, it was drafted by a shrewd and keen observer, 
who, seeing what the fathers actually did, travelled analy- 
tically backwards ■to find how they did it, and on what 
methodical system, conjecturally reconstructing the process, 
and probably coming very near the mark in not a few 
details. Later on, a formidable assault was made on their 
moral theology in the famous Provincial letters of Blaise 
Pascal, eighteen in number, issued under the pen-name of 
Louis de Montalte, from January 1656 to March 1657. 
Their wit, irony, eloquence, and finished style have kept 
them alive as one of the great French classics, — a destiny 
more fortunate than that of two kindred works by Antoine 
Arnauld, his - collaborator in the Provincial Letters^ 
namely, TMologie Morale desJesuites, consisting of extracts 
from writings of members of the society, and Morale 
Pratique des Jesuites, made np of narratives exhibiting the 
manner in which they carried out their own maxims in 
their personal action. The reply on behalf of the society 
to Pascal’s charges of lax morality, apart from mere general 
denials (such as that embodied in F. Bavignan’s name 
for the Provinciales, “ Le Dictionnaire de la Calomnie ”), 
is broadly as follows. (1) Ignatius Loyola himself, the 
founder of the society, had a special aversion from untruth- 
fulness in all its forms, from quibbling, equivocation, or 
even studied obscurity of language, and it would be con- 
trary to the spirit of conformity with his example and 
I institutions for his followers to think and act otherwise. 

(2) Several of the cases cited by Pascal are mere abstract 
I hypotheses, many of them now obsolete, argued on simply 
as matter of intellectual exercise, but having no practical 
bearing whatever. (3) Even such as do belong to tbc 
sphere of actual life are of the nature of counsel to spiritual 
physicians, how to deal with exceptional maladies, and were 
never intended to fix the standard of moral obligation for 
the general public. (4) The theory that they were 
intended for this latter purpose, and do represent the 
normal teaching of the Jesuit body, becomes more unten- 
able in exact proportion as tbis immorality is insisted on, 
because it is matter of notoriety that the Jesuits themselves 
have been singularly free from personal, as distinguisbed 
from corporate, evil repute, and no one pretends that the 
large numbers of lay-folk whom they have educated or 
influenced exhibit any great moral inferiority to their 
neighbours. The third of these replies is the most cogent 
as regards Pascal, but tbe real weakness of his attack lies 
in that nervous dread of appeal to first principles and their 
logical results which has been the besetting snare of Galli- 
canism. Afraid to deal ■with tbe fact that the society was 
on the whole what its founder meant it to be, and was 
merely carrying out his programme, because that admission 
would have involved challenging Loyola’s position as a 
canonized saint, and the action of the Holy See in approv- 
ing his institute, Pascal ■was obliged to go on the histori- 
cally untenable ground that the Jesuits of his day had 
degenerated from their original standard ; and thus he was 
not at liberty to go down to that principle which underlies 
the whole theory of probahilism, namely, the substitution 
of external authority for the voice of conscience. Hence 
the ultimate failure of his brilliant attack. The same 
error of complaining against integral parts of the original 
system as though they w'ere departures from its spirit 
marks the treatise of the Jesuit Mariana on certain faults 
in the government of the society, which was published at 
Bordeaux soon after his death, in Spanish, French, Latin, 
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JI5., of Jesuit names in the catalogues of Alegambe and De 
Bacxer. This result h? due chiefly to the destructive pro- 
cess of scooping out the will of the Jesuit novice, torei^Iace 
It with that of his sujvjrior (as a watchmaker might fit a 
new movement into a case), and thereby annihilatins in all 
instances those subtle quab'ties of individuality and origin- 
ality whicb are essential to genius, ilen of the highest 
stamp will either refuse to submit to the process, or will 
com c forth from the mill with their finest qnalitzes pulverized 
end^ useless. Nor is this alL The Ratio Siudiorum, as 
deviled by Acquan\-a, and still followed in the colleges of 
the society, lays down rules which are incompatible with 
all brcadtli and progress in the higher forms of education. 
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while all versions except the LXX. (which is to be spoken 
of respectfully) are to be ])a<fsed over entirely, save when 
they help to confirm the Vulgate text In philosophy, 
Arbtotle is to be always followed, and Aquinas generally, 
care being taken to speak respectfully of him even when 
abandoning Ills opinion. It is not wonderful that, under 
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should be the inevitable average result, and that in pro- 
with technical manuals for a professional i portion as Jouit power has become dominant in Latin 
vdiile tbc plaudUo defence from the fair average j Chrirtendom, the same doom of intellectual sterility, and 
h**::e tv and m^ralitx'of the lay-fulk taught by a clergy \ coa'-equent loss of influence with the higher and thoughtful 
^ diirli uv tlit e manual , amounts .•'imply to a* confession ! cl.3sse?, has spread from the part to the whole. The second 
that tie orditnrv secuhr cou'-cicncc a safer guide in * caa=e which has blighted the efforts of the company h the 
ni»'raU than a Jesuit ca>ui-t^ hince Ihc more nearly the | lesson, too faithfully learnt and practised,^ of ma^ng its 

* * " corporate interests the first object at all times and in all 

places. Tlie most brilliant exception to this rale is found 
in some of the foreign missions of the society, and notably 
in that of St Francis Xavier. But Xavier quitted Europe 
in 1541, before the new society had hardened into its final 
mould, and never returned. His work, so far as we can 
gather from contemporair accounts, was not done on the 
true Jesuit lines, though" the company has reaped all its 
credit ; and it is even possible that had he succeeded Loyola 
as general of the Jesuits the institute might have been 
seriously and healthfully modified. It would almost seem 
that careful selection was made of the men of greatest piety 
and enthusiasm, such as Anchieta, Baraza, and Brebenf, 
whose unworldliness made them less apt for the diplomaric 
intrigues of the society in Europe, to break new ground in 
the various foreign missions, where their sureesses would 
throw lustre on the society, and their scruple need never 
come into play. But such men are rare, and as they died 
off, their places had to be filled with more sophisticated 
and ordinary characters, whose one aim was to increase 
the power and resources of the society. Hence the con- 
descension to heathen rites in Hindustan and China. Tlie 
first successes of the Indian mission were entirely amongst 
the lowest dass j bnt when Robert de* 2?^ob51i, to win the 


c^vlc diduciblc from bi^ tcxt-lwoks i*' conformed to the 
lu'^re widely niu^t the j'Upil diverge from all accredited 

Two cau'C^ hi'c been at work to produce the universal 
failure of the great company in r.11 its plans and effort?. 
An I firtt stands iU hek of powerful inlcllerts. Nothing 
can be wider from the truth than the popular conception 
, of the ordinary Jesuit ns a being of almost FU]K:rhurnan 
abilities nnd universal knowledge. The compan}* is with- 
out doubt a cor/j» cTchV^, and an average member of it is 
of choio’r quality than the average member of any equally 
hrc’ body, besides being disciplined by a far more perfect 
drilL But it takt-» great men to carrj" out great plans, and 
of "Tcat men the company has been markedly barren from 
clrno^t the first. Apart from its mighty founder, and his 
carlv collcairue Francis Xavier, there ate absolutely none 
who stand in the vcr>' first rank. The} have had, no doubt, 
able administrator?, like Acquaviva ; methodical and lucid 
compiler?, like the Bollandists and Cornelius a Lapide; 
learned and plausible controversialists, like Bellarmine ; 
cl^'^ant prcachcre, as Bourdaloue, Segneri. and Yicyra; dis- 
tin?ui??hed matIiemat5cians,Ukc Le Seiir, Jaeguier, and more 
latclv Secchi ; but even their one boldest and most ongmal 
thinker, Denis Petau, has produced no permanent mflaence 
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Braomans, adopted their insignia and mode of life in 1605 
— a step sanctioned by Gregory XT. in 1623 — the fathers 
who followed his example pushed the new caste-feeling so 
far as absolutely to refuse the ministrations and sacraments 
of religion to the pariahs, lest the Brahman converts should 
take offence, — an attempt which was reported to Kome by 
Norbert, a Capuchin, and by the bishop of Rosalia, and 
was vainly censured in the pontifical briefs of Innocent X. 
in 1615, Oeaient IX in 1669, Clement XEL in 1734 and 
1739, and Benedict XIT. in 1745. The Chinese rites, 
assailed with equal unsuccess by one pope after another, 
were not finally put down until 1744, by a bull of Benedict 
XIT. For Japan, where their side of the story is that best 
known, we have a remarkable letter, printed by 'Wadding, 
addressed to Paul T. by Soleto, a Franciscan missionary, 
who was martyred in 1624, in which he complains to the 
pope that the Jesuits had systematically postponed the 
spiritual welfare of the native Christians to their own con- 
venience and advantage, while, as regards the test of 
martyrdom, no such result had followed on their teaching, 
but only on that of the other orders who had undertaken 
missionary work in Japan. Again, even in Paraguay, the 
most promising of all Jesuit undertaking, the evidence 
shows that the fathers, though civilizing the Guarani 
population just sufficiently to make them useful and docile 
servants, happier, no doubt, than they were before or after, 
stopped short there, and employed them simply in raising 
produce to be traded with for the interests of the society, 
in accordance with a privilege conferred on them by 
Gregory XIIL, licensing them to engage in commerce. 

These examples are sufficient to explain the final coUapse 
of so many promising efforts. The individual Jesuit might 
be, and often was, a hero, saint, and martyr, but the g’Stem 
of which he was a part, and which he was obliged to 
ad mi n i ster, is fundamentally unsound, and in contraven- 
tion of inevitable laws of nature, so tW his noblest toils 
were foredoomed to failure, save in so far as they tended 
to ennoble and perfect himself, and offered a model for 
others to imitate. 


The inSuence of the society since its revival in Latin 
Christendom has not been beneficial. It presents the 
seeming paradox of the strictest and most irreproachable 
body amongst the Roman clergy doing nothinsto raise the 
general standard of clerical morals ; o1 that which is collec- 
tively the b^t educated order setting itself to popularize 
merely emotional and material cults, to the practical neglect 
and disparagement of more spiritual agencies j of the most 
intellectual^ religious teachers deliberately eviscerating the 
underetanding, and endeavouring to substitute mechanical 
submission to a word of command for intelligent and 
spontaneous assent to reasonable argument. And yet in 
all this they^are but carrying out the fatal principles of the 
onginal institute. True to the teaching of that remarkable 
pane^c on the society, Imago Primi Sseuli Societath 
Jesn (probably written by John Tollenatius in 1640V they 
have identified the church with their own societv, and have 
considered only what mode of action would m'ake it more 
c^ily governed in the same spirit. It is thus for the 
advantage of such a scheme that laymen should reason as 
htas a.? possible on questions of theology, that the fathers 
of the company should hold an acknowledged pc^tion of 
moral and intellectual superiority to the ordinary secular 
deigy, that all the threads of ecclesiastical authoriS’ should 
^ gathered up into one hand, and that one hand in the 
^'odety-^a policy modeUed ex.actly on 
® concordat o: Napoleon L with Pius TIL 



Hisronr- 

Sucli being in outline the constitution and character of the 
; Company of Jesus, it remains to summarize its historical career. 
Don hd^ <le Loyola, a nobleman of Guipuzcoa, brave and accom* 
plished, but unversed in letters, was severely wounded at the siege 
of Pampeluna in 1521, when he was thirty j^ears of age. Sent to 
his fathers castle by his chivalrous captors, he was induced by 
the reading of some pious hooks, intended to divert the tedium of 
illness, to devote himself to a religious life. Quitting his home, he 
betook himself first to Montserrat and thence, in the garb of a pil- 
grim, to Manresa, a small town near Barcelona, whence, after serving 
for a time in the hospital, he withdrew to a cavern close at hand, 
where, amidst the practice of various austerities, he made the first 
draft of his famous S^ritval Excrcis^s^ a work which, often re- 
touched and amplified in his later years, is one of the chief authori- 
tative formularies of Lis society. Thence he proceeded by way of 
Barcelona to sail for Italy, and, after visiting Home and Tenice^ he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, intending if possible to establish 
a znissionaiy sociGty there for the conversion of the Mahometans. 
Compelled to withdraw by the provincial of the rranciscans, who 
feared a collision with the Turkish authorities, Loyola returned to 
Spain, and at fhirty-three years of age attended school at Barcelona 
to acquire the rudiments of Latin, spending two years there between 
his simdies and such missionary work as was po^ble for him. He 
then removed in 1526 to the newly founded university of .Ucola, 
where he first began to gather round him a little band of fellow- 
workers, holding religious conferences amongst the students, and 
riving private instruction besides to various townsfolk. This con- 
duct drew on him the suspicions of the Inquisition, but after a short 
imprisonment he was released, and migrated to Salamanca, whither 
two of his friends had preceded him. Here he was again thrown 
into prison on suspicion of here^, and formed the plan of going to 
Paris on recovering his liberty, as a place where he could Lave more 
freedom of aciioi^ superior teaching, and a greater likelihood of 
finding able recruits in so central and populons a citv for the socie^^ 
he was preparing to found. _He reached Pciis in 1528, and entered 
at the college of St Barbara in the university. Isot Tinfil his sixth 
year of residence did he attempt the regular organization of the most 
promising of the young men whom he drew around him. It was in 
July 1534 that he opened his plans to them for starting a missionary 
socie^ to work in the Holy Land, and the actual vows, binding 
the new companions to one another and to the sort of life they con- 
templated, or to direct service of the iwpe, should that prove 
impracticable, were taken in the crypt of y otre Dame de Montmartre 
on August 15, 1534, by Ignatius Loyola himself; Peter Faber or Le 
Ferre, a Savoyard ; Francis Xavier, fiiego Laynez, Alfonso Saimeron, 
Xicolas Alfonso de BobadiUa, Spaniards ; and Simon Bodrignez, a 
Portuguese. With his usual practical foresight, Loyola postponed 
the execution of their scheme till January 25, 1587, and provided for 
its possible modification or abandonment. Three more disciples 
^edily joined the infant society, Jean Codure, Claude le Jay, and 
Paschase Brouet. In March 1535 Loyola quitted Paris, committing 
his society to Faber, the eldest, and betook himsdf to Spain, where 
he remained a few months, and then proceeded to Tenice, whence 
he wrote to su mm on his companions to join him. They left Paris 
on November 15, 1536, and reached Tenice on January 6, 1537, 
where their leader had already gained three fre^ recruits, Hosez and 
: the two brothers D’Eguia. Bemaining inTenicehimself for pruden- 
tial reasons, he sent all the others to Borne to solicit from Paul III. 
leave to go as missionaries to Jerusalem. They were aided in their 
application by Pedro Ortiz, the emperoris envoy, and readily ob- 
tained the desired permission, with, farther licence to be ordained 
priests by any bishop, on being dtdy qnalified. 

^Betuming to T enice, they were ordained on St John Baptistes Day, 

; 1537, along with Loyola himself, by Tincenrio (or Antonio) Xign- 
santi, bishop of Arba. A war whiclx broke out between Turkey and 
Tenice made the intended journey to Palestine impracticable ; and 
accordingly Loyola, Faber, and Laynez betook themselves to Borne, 
while the others dispersed themselves through the chief nnircrsity 
towns of Xorth Italy, jmd b^n their wonc as home missionary 
preachers ; and it was inimediately before they separated on this 
occasion, at Ticei^ in Xovember 1637, that Loyola announced his ’ 
intention that their fellowship should henceforward be known as the 
‘‘Comply of Jfcs^,'* and that, abandoning their original plan of a 
purely Oriental mission, they should offer themselves to the pope as 
a special miHtia. It may be here remarked that the more popular 
name Jesmts seems to have been first nsed by Calvin, and it 
ajm^rs also in the register of the parliament of Paris as earlj^as 1552. 
whue the enemies of the societv in Spain, usuallv spoke of its mem- 
ber as ** InigistfLs,’* after the name of its founder. 

On their arrival at Borne, the three Jesuits were favourably 
K'Ceived by Paul IIL, who at once appointed Faber to the dxair of 
Liolical exegesis, and Laynez to that of scholastic theology, in the 
CO Jegc or napien^ But they encountered much opposition, and were 
^fh heresy, nay, when this accnsation had been dis- 
posed of, there still were difficulties in the way of starting any 
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new order. Despite the approval of Contanni, and the goodwill 
of the pope himself (who is said to have cxdaimcdi on perusing 
Loyola’s papers, “The finger of God is here”), there was a strong 
and general feeling that the monastic system had hrohen do^^n 
''tterjy, and could not he wisely developed further. Cardinal 
Guidiccionf, one of a committee of three appointed to examine tiie 
draft constitutions, was knoun to advocate the abolition of all 
existing orders sa\'c four, which wore to he remodelled and put under 
strict control. And it was that verj’ year, 1538, that a committee 
of cardinals, consisting of Kcgiiiald I’ole, Ooiitarini, Sadolct, CarafTa 
(afterwards Paul IV.), Fregoso, Aleander, and Badin, had just re- 
ported to the pope that the conventual orders A\ere such a scandal 
to Christendom that they should be all abolished— “ niofendes 
lyiUamus omnes,'* Ivot only so, but, when greater strictness of rule 
and of enclosure seemed the most needful reforms in communities 
which had 'become too secular in tone, the proposal of Loyola to 
make it a first principle that the members of his new institute 
.should mix freely with the world, and bo as little marked off as 
poscible externally from secular life and usages, ran counter to all 
tradition and prejudice, save that Carafla’s then recent order of 
Thoatincs, from which Loyola copied some details, had taken some 
steps ill the same direction. 

Loyola and his companions, however, had little doubt of ulti- 
niat success, and so bound them»'Clvcj, on April 15, 1539, to obey any 
su|>erior chosen from amongst their body, and added on ilay 4 
certain other rule**, the most important" of which was the vow of 
sjK.cial allegiance to the i>ope for mission puri>o*jes, to be taken bvall 
members ol tbe societj’. But Guidicciom, on a careful study of the 
papers, changed his mind,— partlj', it is supjjoscd, because of the 
strong interest in the new scheme cxlubltcd by the king of Portugal, 
who inslnicted his ambassador to press it on the pope, and to 
ask Loyola liim&clf for some priests of his society for mission 
w'ork in Portnoi and its Indian {Hisscsstons, and accordingly 
Xavier and Ilodriguc;? were sent to the king in March 1510. And 
on Sejitembcr 27, 1510, the bull viilitantis cccicsitc was 

published, confinning the new' order, but limiting its members to 
sixtj', a restriction which was removed by a later bull in March 
1543. In the Latin translation of the original drah constitutions, 
aigirovcd by tlic pope, llie word compaRia was rciiresonted by 
societas, though co/iors or some such militaiy tenn would liav'c 
tiioro exactly icpro<Iuced the founder’s idea, and thus the Jesuit 
body is known indifferently as •' Company " or “Society,” while the 
title “ Order” is never oflicially given to it. This title was finally 
settled by Gregotj*^ XIY. in a bull of Juno 28, 1594. ' 

On April 7, 1541, Loyola was unanimously chosen superior. His 
refusal of this jmstwas overruled, so he entered on his ncwofTice on 
April 13, and on April 15 the newly constituted society took its 
formal corporate vows as a religious order in the church of St Paul- 
without-thc-lValls. The general entered on his duties by holding 
public catcebizings in Sta Maria in Strata for eight and forty days, 
a precedent followed over since by his successors in office. Scarcely 
was the society launched when its members dispersed in various 
directions to their now tasks. Salmcron and Brouct were sen^ 
clothed with the powers of papal legates, on a secret mission to 
Ireland, to encourage the native clergy and j^oplc in resistance to 
the religious changes introduced by Henry vIII. ; Bobadilla went 
to Xnples ; Faber, first to the diet of Worms, and then to Spain ; 
Laynez and Lc Jay to Gcnnnny, while their general busied himself 
in "founding the convent of St AfarthaatRomo for female penitents, 
and that of St Catherine for unprotected young women, as also in 
perfecting the original draft of the constitutions, a task he did not 
finish till 1550. Success crowned these first efforts, and the earliest 
college of the society was founded at Coimbra in 1542 by King John 
III. of Portugal, who secured tho appointment of Simon RoJri"uez 
as its rector. It was designed as a l^ining-school to feed the Indian 
mission, of which Francis Xavier had already taken the oversight, 
w'hilc a seminary at Goa was tho second institution founded out of 
Rome iu connexion with the society. In Spain, national pride in the 
founder aided their cause almost as much as royal patronage in 
Portugal, and the next house of the society after Goa was opened at 
Gandia under the protection of its duke, Francis Borgia ; in Ger- 
many they were eagerly welcomed ns tho only persons able to meet 
the Lutherans on equal terms ; and only in France, of the oountnes 
still belonging to tho Roman communion, was their advance checked, 
owing to political distrust of their Spanish ori^n, together witli the 
liostility of the Sorbonne and the bishop of Paris. However, after 
many difficulties, they succeeded in getting a footing through the 
help of Duprat, bishop of Clennont, who founded a college'for them 
111 1545 in the town of BiUom, besides making over to them his 
house at Paris, tlic Hdtel de Clermont, which became the nucleus 
of the afterwards famous college of Louis-le-Grand, while a formal 
legalization was granted to them by the states-gcncral at Poissy in 


^^InRome, Paul III. ’s favour diM notlessen. HebestoTredon them 
the church of St Andrea, where now Cardinal Alessandro Famese s 
stately erection, the Gesii, stands, and confeired on them at 
time the more valuable privilege of altenng their own statutes, 


‘’‘!‘®«J''ocurea in 1646, which Loyola had still more at 

Irom ecclesiastical offices and dignities, and fiom the task of aotine 
as directors and confessors to convents of nuns The former of these 

of the best members away 
from the society, and limited Aeir hopes uithin its bounds, bv 
putting them fully at the general’s disposal, especially as it 
■was provided that the final vows could not he annulled, and that 
“ctwn of the general and the pope could dismiss a 
professed member from the society. The regulation as to convents 
seems duo paitlj' to a desire to avoid the worry and expenditure of 
time inv'olved in the discharge of such offices, and parth' to a con- 
xiction ^tliat penitents of the kind would he of no effectual use to 
the bociety: whereas Loyola, against the wishes of several of his 
companions, laid much stress on the duty of accepting the post of 
confessor to kings, queens, and women of high rank, when opnor- 
tumty presented itself. And the year 1546 is notable in the annals 
of the society as that in which it embarked on its great educational 
career, especially by the annexation of free dav'-schools to all its 
colleges. 

The council of Trent did much to increase the reputation of tho 
new society, for the iiope chose three of its members, Laynez, Faber, 
and Salmeron, to act as his theologians in that assembly, and they 
had no little infiuenco in framing its dogmatic definitions and 
decrees. In 1548 the company received a valuable recmit in the 
person of Francis Borgia, duke of Gandia, aftcrw*ar^ third general, 
wliilo two important events marked 1550,— the foundation of the 
Collcgio Romano, and a fresh confinnntion of riie society by pope 
Julius III. The German college, for the children of poor nobles, 
was founded in 1552, and in the same year Loj'ola firmly settled 
the discipline of the society by putting down with promptness and 
severity some attempts at iiidependcnt action on the part of 
Rodriguez at Coimbra ; while 1553 saw the despatch of a mission 
to Abyssinia, and the first quarrel of the society with the pope, 
wlio thought that the Spaniui Jesuits were taking part with tho 
emperor against tho Holy See, but was reconciled by the good offices 
of Ferdinand, king of the Romans. Paul IV. (wkose election at first 
alarmed the Jesuits, for they had found him not veiy fnendiy as 
Cardinal Caraffa) proved as favourable to them as his predecessors ; 
and, when Ignatius Lojola died in 1556 undci his pontificate, the 
society alreadj' counted forty-five professed fathers and two 
thousand ordinaiy members, distributed over twelve provinces, irith 
more than a hundred colleges and houses. After two years* in- 
terregnum, Laynez, who had acted as vicai in the meanwhile, was 
elected general in 1558, and was successful in a stiuggle with the 
pope, wlio desired to enforce the recitation of the breviary on the 
society, and to limit the tenure of tlie generalship to a term of 
three years, but could effect neitlter object. Laynez also succeeded 
in increasing fnrtlier tho already enormous powers of the general 
by adding these four clauses to the constitutions : — thattlie general 
alone can make contracts binding the society ; that he can authon- 
tatively gloss and interpret the rules and law’s, can enact new or 
repeal old law’s, and may have prisons for the incarceration of 
refractory members. He took a leading part in the colloquy of 
Poissy in 1561 between the Catholics and Huguenots, and obtained, 
as already said, a legal footing from the states-gencral for colleges 
of the society in France, He died in 1664, leaving tlie society in- 
creased to eighteen provinces, wuth a hundred and thirty colleges, and 
w as succeeded by Francis Borgia. It vras during his generalship that 
tlie greatest favour yet vouchsafed the company was bestowed by Pius 
V., W’ho not only confirmed by bull all formerpnnleges, and extended 
to it further evciy privilege that had been or might afteniards 
bo granted to any order wuth vows of poverty, but also decreed that 
tJiese letters should at no time be capaole of being revoked, limited, 
or derogated from by the Holy See, nor be included wnthin any 
revocation of similar or dissimilar privileges, but be for ever excepted 
therefrom. It iras a trifling set-ofl* to such a grant that the pope 
in 1567 again enjoined the lathers to recite the canonical hours m 
choir, and to admit only the professed to pnest's orders, especially 
as Gregoiy XlII. rescinded both these injunctions in 1573 ; and 
indeed, as regards thehours, all that PmsV. was able to obtain was 
tlie nominal concession that the breviary should be recited in the 
professed houses only, and that not of necessity by more than two 
persons at a time. Kberhard Mercurian, a Fleming, succeeded 
jBorgia in 1572 (being forced on tho company by the pope, in pre- 
ference to Polanco, Loyola's secretaiy and then vicar-general, w’ho 
was rejected partly as a Spaniard, and still more because he was o 
“New Chnstian” of Jewish origin, and therefore objected to in 
Spain itself), and was in turn foflow’cd by Claudio Acquayiva, an 
able and strong-willed man, w’ho sat from 1581 to 1616, a time 
almost exactly coinciding with the high tide of the grwt and suc- 
cessful Counter-Reformation movement, duefly due to the Jesuits, 
which had begun under Borgia. It was, hOT’cver, during his 
generalship that the company’s evil reputation began to eclipse its 
cood report, that they first had the pone their avowed enemy, and 
that they were driven from England (whither they had come 
from the seminary founded at Donay by Cardinal Allen in 1 jC8), 
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once in 1581, and again in 1601, as conspirators against the life of 
Queen Elizabeth, and later again for their share in the Gunpowder 
Plot ; from France as accomplices in the attempt of Ch&tel to assas* 
sinate Henry- IV. ; and from Antwerp as having resisted the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent. It is true that the edict of the parliament of Paris 
in 1594, which banished them from France, was revoked in 1608, 
by desire of Heniy IV., who permitted them to return under con- 
ditions ; and this fact has been much relied on by Jesuit writers 
In proof of their innocence of all complicity in ChateVs plot. ^ But 
as Sully has recorded for us that Henry declared his onty motive to 
be the expediency of not driving them into a corner, and so inducing 
them to murder him tijrough despair or revenge, and that his only 
hope of trancpiilUty lay in appeasing them, his conduct does not tell 
much in their favour. * 

It was also during Acquaviva^s generalship that Philip II. of 
Spain complained bitterly of the company to Pope Sixtus V., and 
encouraged him in those nians of reform which W’cre cut short 
by his death in 1590, and also that the long-protracted discussions 
on grace, wherein the Dominicans contended against the Jesuits, 
were carried on at Rome, with little practical result, by the Con- 
gregation Dc Auxiliis, which began to sit in 1598, and continued 
till 1G07. ^ He saw too the expulsion of the Jesuits from Venice in 
1606 for siding with Paul V. when he placed the republic under nr 
interdict, but did not live to see their incall, which took place at the 
intercession of Louis XI V. in 1667. But the concessions made to 
the company by Gregory XIV., successor of Sixtus V., during his 
short reign of twelve months, almost seemed to compensate for all 
these troubles ; for lie not only confirmed all existing privileges, but 
conferred also tliat of being able to expel members of the society 
without any form of trial, or even documentary procedure, besides 
denouncing excommunication against every one save the pope or 
his legates who directly or indirectly infringed the constitutions of 
the society, or atteipiitcd to bring about any change therein. 

Under Vitellcschi, Acqua viva's successor, the first centenary of the 
society was held on September 25, 1639, the hundredth annivcrsaiy 
of the verbal approbation given to the draft constitutions by Paul 
III., and there were then thirty-six provinces, with eight hundred 
hoiwcs, containing fifteen thousand Jesuits. It was in the following 
year that the great controversy which raged for a century in the 
Latin Church broke out by the posthumous publication of the 
AttgusCnuis of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, in which the 
Jesuits took the leading part, and finally secured the victory for 
their teaching throughout the Roman obedience. It was in this 
f^tne year 1640 that, considering themselves ill-used by the Oount- 
uukc Olivarez, prime minister of Philip IV. of Spain, they power- 
fnilj' aided the revolution which placed the duke of Braganza on 
the throne of Portugal, and their services were rewarded with a 
pmctical consol of ecclesiastical and almost of civil affairs in that 
kingdom, which lasted for more than a hundred years. 

1 he society also gained ground steadily’' in France, for, though 
held in check dunn" Ricludicii's life, and little more favoured by 
.iinzann, yet from tlie moment Louis XIV. assumed the reins of 
goveniment, their star was in the ascendant, and Jesuit confessors, 
the most celebrated of whom were La Chaise and Lctcllier, guided 

hesitating to take Iiis side in his quarrel 
n n- which nearly resulted in a schism, nor to sign 

lie Galilean articles. How their hostility to the Huguenots forced 
on tiic Tovocaiion of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and tlieir war 
.^niH Jansemsm did not cease till the very walls of Port Royal 
^'’00 to the abbey church itself, and the 
lilies of the holy dead taken with cveiV mark of insult from their 

devour, is well Icnowi. 
ir direction, the company was 

hv 1 mission liad vanished in blood 

brivolv wany Jesuit fathere and their converts died 

of % limt. impossible to acquit them 

Uuh S' nS ovcrthiiw. And it uus about 

T tU Xi!lv and Malabar 

to attract attention in Europe, and 
" • ‘‘ ^ 'vhether the Jesuit missionaries 
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of Acquaviva saw the gradual secularization of tone by the flocking 
in of recruits of rank and wealth, desirous to share in the glories 
and influence of the company, but not well adapted to increase them, 
and too readily admitted on merely temporal grounds ; while the old 
strict discipline was relaxed, os the professed fathers gradually 
encroached on the general's authority, till they went tlie length, in 
1661, of appointing a vicar-general with po-wers which practically 
superseded those of the general, Goswin Nickel, whom they did not 
think it expedient to depose formally. And, though tlie political 
weight of the company continued to increase in tno cabinets of 
Euiope, yet it was being steadily w’eakened internally. They 
abandoned, too, the system of free education, which had won them 
so much influence and honour ; by attaching themselves exclusively 
to the interests of courts, they^ lost favour with the middle and 
lower classes ; and, above all, their monopoly of power and patronage 
in France, with the fatal use they had made of it, drew doivn the 
bitterest hostility upon them. It was indeed to their credit that 
the Encyclopedists attacked them as the foremost representatives 
of Christianity,* but tht^ ai’e accountable in no small degree for the 
unfavourable opinion of the nature and merits of Chrisuanity itself 
which their opponents entertained. But that part of the policy of 
the company-which proved most fatal to it, and served as the pre- 
text of the attacks before which it fell, w-as its activity, w'calth, and 
importance as a great trading firm, with branch houses scattered 
over the richest producing countries in the world. Its founder, 
witlx a wise insfmet, had forbidden the accumulation of “wealth ; 
ite oivn constitutions, as revised in the eighty-fourth deci’ee of tlie 
sixth general conOTegation, had forbidden all pursuits of a commer- 
cial nature, as also had various popes, rescinding the decree of 
Gregory XIII. ; hut nevertheless, th^ trade went on iinceasinglj*. 
The first mutterings of the storm “which was soon to break were 
heard in a severe brief issued in 1741 by Benedict XIV., the most 
learned and able of the later popes, wlierein ho denounced the Jesuits 
as disobedient, contumacious, captious, and reprobate persons,’' 
and enacted many stringent regulations for tlieir better government ; ' 
and “this was followed up by two bulls, JSx quo singxUari in 1742, 
and O^mmm soUicitiidimm in 1744, sti-iking at their continued 
insubordination in the matter of the Chinese rites, wliich, however, 
did not saVe them from an edict of banishment from China itself in 
1753, and the last of them disapiiearcd thence in 1774. 

The first serious attack came from a country where they had been 
long dominant. In 1763 Spain and Portugal exchanged certain 
American provinces irith ea^ other, which involved a transfer of 
soveromn nghts over Paraguay, hut it was provided that tho poiiula- 
tions should scvcmlly migrate also, that the subjects of each crown 
might remain the same as before. The inhabitants of the * reduc- 
tions,” whom the J esuits had trained in the use of European arms and 
discipline, rose in revolt, and attacked the troops and authorities. 
Their previous docility, and their entire submission to the Jesuit 
missionaries, left no doubt possible as to the source of their rebellion, 
though direct proof was, as usual, lacking; and the matter was 
not soon forgotten. In 1757 Carvalho, marquis of Pombal, prime 
minister of Joseph I. of Portugal, dismissed tlie three Jesuit chap- 
lains of the kinjj, and named three secular priests in their stead. 
Ho next complained to Benedict XIV. that the trading operations 
of tho society hampered tho commercial prosperity of the nation, 
and asked for remedial measures. The pope granted a visitation 
of the society, and committed it to Cardinal Saldanha, a close inti- 
mate of Pombal's. He issued a severe decree against tho Jesuits, 
and ordered the confiscation of all their merchandise. 

But at this juncture Benedict XIV. died, and was succeeded, much 
as had happened on several prc'vious occasions, by a pope strongly 
in favour of the Jesuits, Cardinal Rezzonico, who took “the title*" of 
Clement XIII. Pombal, finding that no help was to bo expected 
from tins quarter, adopted other means. The king was fired at and 
wounded on retmning from an assignation with his mistress, the 
marchioncM of Tavora, September 3, 1758. The duke of Aveiro, 
the marquis of Tavora, and other persons of high rank were tried 
and executed for conspiracy, while some of the Jesuits, who had 



assassination. Pombal charged the whole society with its guilt, 
and, unwilling to await the dubious issue of an application lie liad 
made to the pope for licence to try them in the civil courts, whence 
they were exempt, issued a decree on September 1, 1759, ordering 
their immediate deportotion from Poriiigal and nil its dciicndciicies, 
^d theirsupersessiouby tliebishops in the schools and universities, 
riioso m Portugal were at once shipped to Italy, and such as were 
expelled speedily after. In France, Madame da 
their enemy, .^it is said, because they cmlca- 
i make her break ofi her connexion with Louis XV., and 
rtriiscd hcrabsolution on any other terms ; but the immediate enuFO 
>’f^kru])tcy of F. Lavalettc, the Jesuit 
o Jfartiniquc, a daring speculator, wlio failed for 

T rtf/. mined some French commercial houses of 

note. Kicci, then general of the Jesuits, repudiated the debt. 
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alone, and sent to the Italian cocst, whence, towerer, ther were 
repelled 1^ the orders of the pot« and Kfcd rinyl^ finding a 
rsugeatCorteinCctsira^afterscniexonths’ snfeingin g\ ercro « dsd 
TessSLs at sea. The genecars object caj probablj Lsre been to 
arcentcate the pa? ?hnes? with, which the fathers had been treated. 
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Lr^ncr, seizS on the houses at Frascati and Titpli, and broke 
the ^tabiishments in Bologna and the Legations at large. 
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by the Ferry laws of 1880, though they have been quietly returning 
since the execution of those measures. In Spain they came back 
with Ferdinand Til., but were expelled at the constitutional rismg 
in 1820, returning in 1823, when the duke of AngoulSme's army 
reidaced Ferdinand on his throne ; they were driven out once more 
by Espartero in 1835, and have had no legal position since. In 
Portugal, ranging themselves on the side of Don Miguel, they fell 
■with ms cause, and were exiled in 1834. Eussia, which had been 
their warmest patron, drove them from St Petersburg and Moscow 
in 1813, and from the whole empire in 1820, mainly on the plea of 
attempted proselytizing in the imperial army. Holland drove them 
out in 1816, and, by giving them thus a valid excuse for aitog the 
Belgian revolution of 1830, secured them the strong position they 
have ever since held in Belgium. They were expelled from 
Switzerland in 1847-48 for the part they had taken in exciting the 
war of the Sonderhund. In South Germany, inclusive of Austria 
and Bavaria, their annals since their restoration have been unevent- 
ful; but in Jforth Germany, owing to tbe footing Frederick IL had 
given them in Prussia, they became very powerful, especially in 
the Rhine provinces, and, gradually moulding the younger geuera- 
tion.of clergy after the close of the War of Liberation, succeeded in 
spreading Llltramontane views amongst them, and so leading up to 
the difficulties with the civil Government which issued in the 
Falk laws, and their own expulsion by decree of the German 
parliament, Jime 19, 1872. In Great Britain, whither they began 
to straggle over diuihg the revolutionary troubles at the dose of 
the last century, and where, practically unaffected hy the clause 
directed against them in the Emancipation Act of 1829, their 
chief settlement has been at Stonyhurst in Lancashire, an estate 
conferred on them hy Sir Weld in 1795, they have been un- 
molested ; but there has been little affinity to the order in 
the British temperament, and the English province has conse- 
quently never risen to numerical or intellectual importance in the 
society. In Rome itself, its progress after the restoration was at 
first slow, and it was not till the reign of Leo XIL (1823-29) that 
it recovered its place as the chief educational body there. It 
advanced steadily under Gregory XVI., and, though it was at first 
shunned by Pius IX., it secured his entire confidence after his 
return from Gaeta in 1849, and obtained from him a special brief 
erecting the staff of its literaiy journal, the Civiiid Cattolica, into a 
perpetual college under the general of the Jesuits, for the purpose of 
teaching and propagating the faith in its pages. How, with this 
pope’s support throughout his long reign, and the gradual filling 
of nearly all the sees of Latin Cliristendom with bishops of their own 
selection, they contrived to stamp out the last remains of independ- 
ence everywhere, and to crown the Ultramontane triumph with the 
Vatican decrees, is matter of familiar knowledge. 

Tlic society has been ruled hy twenty-two generals and four vicars 
from its foundation to the present day; and the most notable fact to 


Signalize uith reference to them is that, of all the various nationa- 
lities represented in the company, France, its original cmdle, has 
never given it a head, while Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Poland were all represented. The numbers of the society 
at present are not accurately known, but are estimated at about 
6000 in all parts of the world. 


The generals oi'the Jesuits have been as follows : — 

1. Inigo de Loyola (Spaniard) 1541-1556 

2. Diego Laynez (Spaniard) 1558-1565 

3. Francisco Borgia (Spaniard) 1565-1572 

4. Eberhard Mercurian (Belgian) 1578-1580 

5. Claudio Acquaviva (Neapolitan) 1581-1615 

6. Mutio Vitelleschi (Roman) 1615-1645 

7. Vincenzio Caraffa (Neapolitan) 1646-1649 

8. Francesco Piccolomini (Florentine) 1649-1651 

9. Alessandro Gottofredi (Roman) 1652 

10. Goswin Nickel (German) 1652-1664 

11. Giovanni Paolo Oliva (Genoese) vicar-general and 

coadjutor, 1661 ; general 1664-1681 

12. Charles von Noyelle (Belgian) 1682-1686 

18. Tirso Gonzalez (Spaniard) 1687-1705 

14. Michele Angelo Tamhurini (Modenese) 1706-1730 

15. Franz Eetz (Bohemian). 1730-1750 

16. iCTazio Visconti (Milanese) 1751-1755 

17. Alessandro Centurioni (Genoese) 1765-1757 

18. Lorenzo Ricci (Florentme) 1758-1775 

a. Stanislaus Czerniewicz (Pole), vicar-general.. ,,1782-1785 

b, Gabriel Lienldewicz (Polo), " „ .,.1785-1798 

c, Franciscus Xavier Kareu (Pole), (general in 

Eussia, 7th March 1801) 1799-1802 

d. Gabriel Graber (German) 1802-1805 

19. Tliaddteus Brzozowski (Pole) 1805-1820 

20. Aloysio Foitis (Veronese) 1820-1829 

21. Johannes Roothann (Dutchman) 1829-1853 

22. Peter Johannes Beckx (Belgian) 1858 


The Wbliograpliy of Jesuitism is of cuormous extent, and it is Impracticable to 
cite mme than a few of the most important woiks. They aic as follo'ns: — 
JnstUutum Societatis Jesu, 7 vols., Avignon, 1830-38; Orlandini, £fistorta JSocietatis 
Jesu, Antwerp, 1620; Imago JPiimi SxcuU Societatis Jesu, Antwerp, 1640; Nler- 
emberg, Vida de San Ignacio dc Zogola, 9 vols. fol., Aladrid, 1645-1736 ; Gcnclli, 
L%fe of St Ignatius of Loyola^ London, 1872; Backer, Bihlxothlque des Ecrixains 
de la Compagnxe dt J4$us, 7 vols., Baris, 1853-61; Crdtineau Joly, Histoire de la 
Oompagnie de Jdsus^ 6 vols., Paris, 1844; Gncttde, Mistoxre des JesuifeSjS vols , 
Paris, 1858-59; Stewart Bose, ft/s Loyola and the Early Jesuits^ London, 
1871; Wolff, AUgemeine Geschiehte der Jesuitent 4 vols., Zurich, 1780-92; Paik- 
man. Pioneers op France in the Kew ITor/d, and The Jesuits in Forth America^ 
Boston, 1863 ; Lettres Edijiantes et Curieusesj ecrites des Jftsstons Etrangeres^ 
avec Us Annales dela Propagation de la Foi, 40 vols,, Lyons, 1819-54 ; Sahit>Fricst, 
JEtUtoire de la Chute des Jlsuites au XVIIU SUclCy Paris, 1844; Bankc, Eomische 
Papste, 3 vols , Berlin, 1838 ; and Cartwright, ITie JesuitSt their Constitution and 
Teaching, London. 1876. (R. F. L ) 


JESUS CHEIST 


T he Christian religion, besides its natural and spiritual 
elements, has also an historical element. It believes 
that, in accordance with a Divine purpose, prophesied at the 
very dawn of human life, God was manifest in the flesh in 
the man Christ Jesus. The actual life of Jesus on earth is 
but the central part of a scheme which, in the belief of 
Christians, extends through, all the ages. Our present 
object is merely to furnish a brief sketch of that life as it 
appears in the full light of history, without entering into 
the numberless collateral questions which it oflets for con- 
sidcmtion, a task which in these limits is obviously im- 
possible. 


I. The word Jesus is the form assumed in Latin by t 
Greek Jrsous yhich is the transliterated form of t 
Hebrew Jehoshua, Jeshua, or Joshua, meaning « Jehovah 
salvation. In one or other of its forms the name is fou 
in many passages of the Old Testament. It was n 
however, borne by any person who rose to historic eminer 
betueen tho days of Joshua the son of Nun and the hi 

colleague of Zerubbabel at t 
prominent position held 

Joshua in the later prophetic books seems to have ma 

iS Hdlemang ported, which exoited 
te-p an indignation among patriotic Je ws, many of t 

’ -Inf.’iH. f,, 1 „„i 10 , c, 3, 1 ; Ecclus., prol., 1 . 27, i 


bearers of the name preferred to adopt the purely Greek 
analogon Jason, ^ and the name occurs in this form in 
the New Testament also.^ Later on it became one of the 
commonest Jewish names which we find in the New Testa- 
ment,^ and a^in and again in Josephus.® There is some 
reason for believing that the name of Bar Abbas was also 
“Jesus,” although it may have disappeared from the chief 
manuscripts, partly from feelings of reverence, partly from 
the mistaken fancy of Origen that we find no sinner among 
all those who had borne the name.® But the name, though 
common, was meant to be deeply significant of the work 
for which Jesns was bom into the world — namely, to save 
Hjs people from their sins ; and for this reason, in the 
account of the Annunciation, as given by St Luke (i. 31 ), 
His mother is expressly bidden to call her babe by this 
name.’’ 


m <* '“mu o' » 2 Macc. iL 19, iv. 7 ; Jos., Ant., xii. 

J-'ii.'’* u”® Greek Jason was connected with iiofiai, and tho Greek 
fatbera oy a play on words— of which traces may 'be found even in 
the hi ew Testament (Acts ix. 34, x. 38) — connect the name Jesus with 
the same root (Euseh. , Sen, JSvan^i., iv.), 

3 Acts x\-ii. 5 ; Eom. xvi 21. 

Acts xui. 6, xvii. 6, xviii, 7 ; Eom. xvi, 21 ; Col. iv. 11. 

s. 5 :■ TO, V’ ** 1 

XTC o reading is said to be found in exceedingly ancient 

ilbb. ^ It 13 now chiefly found in some curaive MSS., and the 
Ameiiian and Synac versions. See Origen on Matt, xxvii, 16. 

Jn Matt* 1 , 21 the same command is given to Joseph. For the 
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On the other hand, the word Christ was not originallj* 
a name hut a title.^ In the Gospels we scareelj ever read 
ot Christ, but always of “Me Christ’'- It was only after 
the resurrection that the title gradually passed into a 
name, and ‘McsUs Christ," or later still “Christ Jesus,” 
becomes one designation. The Greek word means 
“ anointed,” and is a translation of the Hebrew “ Messiah.” 
The coming Deliverer for whom the Jews had yearned for 
so man}* centuries was spoken of as the “anointed one,” 
with special reference to the prophecies of Isaiah (Ixi, 1) 
and Daniel (ix. 24-26), which again referred backward to 
the language of the I’f'ilms (iL 2, sx, C, xlv. 7). The 
anointinc of Jesus was the .special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon Him, not only throughout Ilis life (Acts x. 
3S), but specially at Ilis bapti-'ni (John i. 32). Unction 
was the recognised mode of consecrating any one to the 
edicts of priest (Er. ixix. 29 ; Lev. iv. 3) and king (1 
Sam. X. 1, xxiv. G) ; and prophets were supposed to be 
anointed by God’s grace for the fulfilment of their task j 
fl«a. IxL 1). The ^fcisiah combined in His office the 
tlircefold dignitv. Ho was a prophet to reveal (John vL 
14; Matt. xiii.*5r; Luke xiiL 33, x.riv. 19), a king to 
reign and to judge (Luke xxiii. 2 ; Acts xvii. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 24 ; Hcv. xv, 3), and a high priest to offer up the 
sacrifice of Hirn'clf (Heb. ii. 17 and ptfum). 

Since tbc'o, however, were distinctively Jewish concep- 
tion',it was natural that th 03 *thauld be but little understood 
by the OrcekB and Romans. Tbc word “anointed” con- 
vevtd to them no sacred conceptions, and it was icstampcd 
(•ur/rnppi} by tlitm into accordance with their own notions. 
They fancied* that the rc.al name of the founder of the new 
rclicion mti«t be or “excellent, and they con- 

ftantlv fijiokc of the Christians as “ Chravtians. Suetonius 
says that the Jews were expelled from Rome by Claudius 
because thev were raising seditions at tbc constant instiga* 
tion of “ Cbrestns”; and ho cared to little to inform himself 
on the subject that he made no distinction between .lews and 
Christians, and seems to have im.apnc(l that “ CIirestu.s 
was some leader of sedition then living at Romc.^ On the 
other hand the Clirislians in no wise objected to the 
mistaken designation- ** If you call us Christians, said 
Tcrtullian, “ you bear witness to the name of our master ; 
if you call us ‘ Chrestians,’ you testify to the blamclessncss 

rL^^Thr designation of “the Christ” given to J^us 
f.how.s that His followers saw in Him the 
3rcssiah of Judai-sm ; and the rapidity inth which the htle 
dcveloxied into a name proves the strength and permanence 


«-ST,iric:ince ot the name fee xM 1, v. hem it 

tLat, according to Iii« name, lic ''ss made great for the Ba\ing of the 

proprinni nomcn cst, Ftd nuncupatio potestati? ct regni, 

^ ' The only exception? *aro ifalt J. 3, ISi .?» 

(trhiSl arc all in the hcafiing? and prefaces), and John wu 5, ^ 

find Tlie only other pas-agK m n Inch 

* ii I **nsmt*^ in the Gospel? are Jfirk xx. 41, Luke ix. ii, 

omitted ^Vu" Matt ^ “v.hem tte Chnst ehonld l* 

xi. 2 js " John licaring in prison the works of t/ieChnst, 

I^,!;;‘Me^nic Vorics; and Matt. xxii. 42 is “what think ye ot rte 
is a possible allusion to the similar sound of the two words 
fan? l£rn to discriminate Je^ from 

ixanvx "vero • • • ‘ . vobl? fnani nee xjominis certa ^ notxtxa 

,a," T«t, X*. 


of this conviction. And this much at least is conceded by 
ail, that JTcsus more than fulfilled the conditions for which 
the Jews had hoped in the Deliverer of whom so many 
prophets had spoken, and that He fulfilled them in a 
manner transcendently wider, deeper, and mote permanent 
than even the prophets had fully foreseen. Even the most 
advanced sceptic cannot deny that by His life and teaching 
Ho has altered the entire current of human history, and 
raised the standard of human morality. He was, says 
Benan, the indindual who had made the species take the 
greatest step towards the divine.^'® But as His life was 
passed and Hza work accomplished, not in a comer," but on 
the open stage and under the full light of a civilized epoch, 
it becomes a matter of great importance to estiinste the value 
of the sources from which our knowledge of His life is 
derived. Those sources are (1) heathen, (2) Jewish, and 
(3) Christian. 

1. The knowledge derivable from heathen sources, if 
much smaller than we could have desired, or a priori 
expected, is not smaller than is fully accounted for in the 
simple and unsophisticated narratives preserved for us by the 
evangelists and apostles. They show us that Christianity 
began from the most humble origin, and was regarded by 
the whole non-Christian world — alike Jewish and pagan — 
with unconcealed hatred, largely mingled with a contempt 
wlxicli ultimately passed into terror and exasperation. 
They faithfully record for us the obscure position, the 
extreme poverty, the persecuted lives, the unlearned train- 
ing of the apostles, and the disdain to which they were on 
all sides subjected. The silence of contemporary Gentile 
and Jewish writers, which would be othem-ise inexplicable, 
finds its undesigned explanation in the S^ew Testament 
itself, which never attempts to conceal the contemptuous 
indignation of the Jewish aristoenu^, and the lordly in- 
difference of the higher Gentile authorities. 

Accordingly, from heathen mitets we do not leam a 
single new fact respecting Jesus Christ, wliile yet all that 
they do tell us, even when expressed in language of 
calumny and abhorrence, proves the historical reality of 
the facts which the Gospels record. If it be true that 
Jsapolcon once asked Herder whether Jesns ever lived at 
all, such a passing phase of incredulity is so perfectly un- 
icasonabte that it has long been abandoned even the 
most destructive critics. 'Whether there ever existed any 
authentic census tables of Qnirinius, or any official report 
of Pilate to the emperor Tiberius or not® Tacitus t^iK 
with perfect accuracy that the founder ot Cbnshamty had 
been pnt to death in the reign of Tibenus ^ the prora- 
rator Pontius Pilate, and that his religion, which Tacitns 

calls a “deadly superstition," “though crushed for a time, 

burst forth again, not only throughout Jndsea, in 
Borune up, but even in Rome, the common rese^oir for all 
Kreamsof wiekednessand infamy.” tells ns 


tSrrdiverted from himself the offinm of the bnniing 
of Rome by charging the crime upon the Christians , and, 
though he implies that their fate was not undeserved 
because of their universal misanthropy, he yet honestly 
admits that they were not gnilly of this enme ' 

arism on pretence of which they were subjected to the 

;TiSJron»rf«.arlrt<».» Li. dear 

in common with all his cobtemporanes, confounded the 

aristians with the Jews, 0“^^ Sv 

Jews whose belief was more than usually abject. H 
little information could be expected from to eminent 

llSnri an anpeara from the creduUty with which he accepted 

■ ' . , Ttt ^ Acts uni. 26- 

i*' xni. — 83 
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the most foolish legends and calumnies about the origin 
and early history even of the Jews.^ His contemporary 
Suetonius evidently held the same opinions. He seems to 

« P“Wic benefactor because he punished 
the Christians, a class of men of a strange and pestilent 
superstition.”- In his life of Claudius, as we have already 
seen, he ignorantly confuses Christ with some Chrestus 
whom he suppose to have been afe that time living at 
Eome.3 From the younger Pliny, who wrote to the 
emperor Trajan for advice how to deal with Christiansj-^ 
we learn the valuable fact that they Uved lives confessedlV 
innocent, since he was unable to estabUsh against them 
any crime beyond that of the belief which, like his contem- 
poraries, he regarded asi perverse and extravagant super- 
stition. We learn also t*pm this celebrated letter that 
nothing could shake the alienee of Christians to Christ, 
and that they were accustom.d to meet early in the morn- 
ing to celebrate Him as God vfth hymns of praise. Later 
in the 2d century the scoffer ^dan, in his Deai/i of Pen- 
grinm, on6. his P/«fopse«dcs^Sokejvith bitter sneers both , 
of Christ and Christians. He allnaes*- «». vvi.c ,’CUb 

crncifixion of Christy to His miracles, to the mutual love 
and help which prevailed among His followers, and their 
belief in Him as a divine person. Passing over the asserted 
allusions to Christ by Numenins,*’ to His parables in 
Galerius, and to the earthquake at the crucifixion in 
Phlegon,^ we come to the “True Word ”8 of Celsus the 
Platonist, towards the close of the second century. We 
only know this by tbe quotations and refutation of Origen, 
but it furnishes ns with indisputable testimony that in 
his day the facts of the Gospels from first to last were 
current in the exact form in which we now possess them 
(see Celsus). Thns, from the scanty notices of heathens 
even, we can derive a confirmation of the main external facts 
in the life of Christ : — ^His miracles, His parables. His cruci- 
fixion, His claim to divine honour, the devotion, innocence, 
heroic constancy, and mutual affection of His followers, and 
the progressive victories won by His reli^on in despite of 
overwhelming opposition alike physical and intellectual. 

2. From Jewish writers we can glean similar confirmation 
of the gospel story. Philo indeed is silent. The legends 
preserved by Eusebius® — that Philo had met St Peter in 
Borne during his mission to the emperor Caius, and that 
in his book on the contemplative life he is describing not 
the life of the Essenes and Therapeutse, but those of the 
Christian church in Alexandria founded by St hlark — are 
valueless. It is extremely probable that Philo had scarcely 
heard either of Christ or of the Christians. He died after 
40 A.I)., but at that period Christianity had hardly emerged 
into the recognition claimed by prominent historical pheno- 
mena, The writings of Philo are valuable, not for any 
light which they throw on the gospel histories, but for tbe 
evidence w'bich they afford of prevalent' modes of thought 
and phraseology, in which some even of the apostles shared. 
When, however, we turn to Josephus, we find in his writ- 
ings, as now extant, no less than three allusions to events 
in the gospel history. It cannot be decided with certainty 
whether two of these passages are genuine as they now 
stand, but modern opinion tends to the view that in each 
of the actual allusions to Jesus there is a genuine basis 
with later Christian interpolations. The passage in which 

J Tac., Iftsi., V. 3, i. 2 Suet., l^eto, 16. ' 

® Suet., Glmd., 16. “ puny, x. 97, 98. 

® See Philops., §§ 13, 16, which have been thought to imply ridi- 
cule of Christian miracles. 

® In Origen, Gont. Gels., h*. 51. 7 y 

® Adyos i\n94is. ®Euseb., 7/. E., ii. 4. 

See also Plwtius, Bibl., cod. cv,; Jerome, Gat. Script. Eccl.i and 
Snidas. ’ 

, " 1‘hilo only mentions a single sisjt which he paid to Jerusalem (in 

a fragment ap. Eoseb., Prsep. Evang,, viii. 14). 


he speaks of the preaching and execution of John the 
Baptist is not disputed,^- and it is very important as show- 
ing that Josephus must have been perfectly well acquainted 
with the facts of Christ’s life, and that he has passed them 
over, in his usual unscrupulous way, with a reticence due 
only to dislike or perplexity. For in speaking of St John’s 
preaching he deliberately, audit must be feared dishonestly, 
excludes the Messianic element from which it derived its 
main power and significance. In another passage ho 
mentions with strong disapproval the judicial murder by 
tbe younger Annas of James the Just, “ the brother of Jesus, 
called the Christ.”^® The passage was early tampered with 
by Christian interpolators who wished to make it a more 
emphatic testimony in favour of Christ, but in its present 
form its genuineness is undisputed.^* Eespecting tbe third 
passage, in which Josephus speaks directly of Jesus, the 
only question is whether it be partly or entirely spurious. 
Placing in brackets the words which are undoubtedly inter- 
polated, it runs as follows ; — 

• ....-4^ ***“ appeared a certain ” Jesus, a vise man [if indeed 
of snclil*® called a man, for Ho was a worker of miracles, a tcaclicr 
many Jc?*i receive the truth with joy], and He drew to himself 
And whenfand raany also of the Greeks. Tin's was the Christ], 
Him to the c^he instigation of our cliicf men Pilate condemned 
[For He appearovtliosc who had first loved Him did not fall away, 
as the holy prophO. them alive again on the third day, according 
of Him.] To this CAd declared this and countless other mar\'els 
still exists. *he sect of Christiana, called after Him, 

That Josephus wrote 

no sane critic can believ'* passage as it now stands 
Messiah of tbe “ambiguottv^®®pt*®tan, not Jesus, was the 
There are, however, two that apostate Jew.t^ 

to prove that the whole passS ^hich are alone safficient 
was unknovrn to Origen and th^s spurious, — one that it 
that its place in the text is und3^r|ler fathers, the other 
after the historian's notices of p»ain. It is now found 
Eusebius show that in his time it wte> but the remarks of 
"We must conclude then that Josei? found before them.|® 
silence respecting Christ and th<ps preserved a politic 
himself to remote allusions; and tl^hristians, confining 
because he was writing mainly for Gf» ^’08 quite possible, 
were profoundly ignorant of tbe vks and Eomans who 
Josephus knew a great deal more thai^o subject. That 
evident. There is reason to suspect tfi chose to say is 
his own juvenile precocity before tbe lei his account of 
his nation is borrowed from tbe Gospehiug teachers of 
account of his shipwTeck on the journey^ and that his 
uncoloured by tbe facts of St Paul’s shipwi Rome is not 
very time,®® But the most striking . indk about that 
hostile reticence is found in the chapter of htion of his 
which follows the supposed allusion to Jesus. “dnfijMitiVs 
breaks his narrative in the most arbitrary mannHe there 
in a disgusting story of a trick played by tbe jto drag 
Isis on a Roman lady; and no one who is acests of 
with the Jewish calumnies about tbe incarnation caiinted 
that in this stoty we have an oblique and malignionbt 
ticipation of tbe falsehood which ultimately took fo' ou* 
the Talmud and the anti-Christian writings of thei in 
Jews. iter 

From other Jewish sources not a single fact about > 
can be gleaned. In tbe .unexpurgated editions of^ns 
— — he 

« Jos., Ant., xviii, 5, 2. « Ant., xx. 9, 1. — 

"Origen, 0. Gels., i. 47 ; Eusel)., E. £., ii. 23. > 

" 'IflffoOs Tis is the reading in Bnseb., i. 11 ; and, if the passagi 
genuine at all, there can bo no doubt that this is the true reading, j 

7® Ant., xviii. 3, 3. 

u Jos., B. J., vi. 5, 4, — a passage which, as Hausratlisays {KeuU 
Zeitgesch., iv. § 4), must have been jienned at a pecnliarlj' sbamelt 
hour. 

^ Euseb., ii, 6. Sec Keini, Jesu von Eazara, i. 

” Tit., 2.. 2« Vit., 3. Ant., xviii, S, 4. 
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Talmud there are about twenty allusions to Christ and the 
Christians characterized bj’ intense hatred. He is usually 
spoken of indirectly as “ that man,” “ the JTazarene,” the 
fooV" ** Absalom,^ **the hung” “the son of Stada,^ “the 
son of Pandera.^’ Many allusions to Him are veiled in 
cryptographs of which the key is in the possession of but 
few. All the grossest fictions respecting him — that He was 
a f educcr {tnesUh) who had learned magic in Egypt, and had 
been excomniunicated byllabbi Joshua ben Perachia in the 
rrign of Alexander Jannxus (nearly a century before His 
birth !), and that He was crucified at Lydda, because no 
one, during forty days, came forward to give any evidence 
in His favour— arc collected in o miserable Jewish tract 
called the Toldoih Jahu^ which may be consigned to 
oblivion, because even the Jews now regard it with con- 
tempt and sbamc."^ It L®, however, remarkable that from 
these intensely embittered Jewfeh sources we derive an 
absolute confirmation of Christ's sta}* in E^^pt, of His 
Davidic descent,* of His miracles, of HLs disciple’^, of His 
excommunication by the Sanhedrin, of His crucifipon on 
the evening before the Passover, and even of His innocence, 
— for not ti single crime but that of working miracles by 
magic, and claiming divine honour, is, even In these sources, 
lixd to His charga And thus even from pagan and Jewish 
enemies we derive all that wc want and all that we could 
expect in the recognition of the historic personality of 
Christ, and of the chief facts in HLs outward life. ^ 

3. If we had nothing to help us but these allusions, the 
two great facts of Cliristianity and Christendom would he 
an inexplicable enigma. In the Christian sources of 
information oil becomes intelligible. Of ^these wc may 
dismi'-s for j»ractical purposes all but the New Testament 
Prom the fathers wc derive surprisingly little. A few 
payings— of i^hich some arc very dubious, = and of which the 
mott valuable arc only variations of tho"c in the Gospels — 
and one or two highly uncertain incidents* are oil that 
wc can glean from them. The Apocryphal Gospels help ^ 
still less. They arc for the most part hca%y fictions, the 
inventions of an indiscriminate curiosity, often grossly 
heretical, abounding in coarscly-conccivcd and even 
pernicious miracles, cud dwelling chiefly on imaginary 
details of the nativity, the infancy, or the last scenes. 
Their chief ^-alue is to set forth by contrast the ammeasur- 
nble superiority of the canonical Gospels by showing ^ 
what these oho might have been if they had b^n the 
products of human invention. But it is not the Gospels 
alone on which we Lave to depend. Wo have four works 
of which the authenticity has never even been assailed by 
anv serious writer, namely, St Paul's four epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans and Corinthians. These may trmy be 
regarded as a fifth Gospel, of which the tcstimopy the 
more valuable because it is undesigned and incidental It 
also earlier than that of any Gospel, and is the testimony 
of one whose personalitj- stands forth with absolute cl^r- 
ness in the light of history. Farther t han this, it is the 


iScc Gr^ta. n>. 243; Jost, Geseh. des 
VTa-tn'ea, Tela fiptea SKana (where it is piihljshed mth a transl 
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Fai;ir. 322*7. ; Hoffmann. 

Ctyl. Al>oc.^' T-t tv Mr B. Harris Conrper{?^e 

Tney have bwn has' written the life of Jesns as 

late «d worthless foiseries (Zte* 
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t^timony of a man of commanding intellect, and of the 
highest Jewish culture, who, after the death of Christ, 
was converted from the most bitter hostility to the most 
intense devotion, and who bears his witness within twenty- 
five years of the events respecting which he speaks. And 
yet, if we had the epistles of St Paul alone, we conld find 
a contemporary testimony to almost every single fact of 
primary importance in the life of Christ, — ^His birth of the 
seed of David, His poverty, His Messiahship, His moral 
teaching, His proclamation of the kingdom of God, His 
calling of the apostles, His supernatural power. His divine 
claims. His betrayal, His founding of the L^t Snppsr, 
His passion, cmcifixion, horial, resurrection, and repeated 
appearances.^ If we add the testimony of the other epistles, 
wc have further testimonies to almost eveiy fact of import- 
ance in the Gospels, as we have also in the catholic 
epistles and in the Revelation of St John. 

It is, however, from the Gospels that our fullest light is 
derivci They are not, aud do not profess to be, full 
biographies written for the gratification of curiosity, but 
they pnserve for us all that is necessary to explain the 
origin of Christianity in the life of its Founder. In the 
first three Gospels, called Synoptic, we have sketches of 
the life and teaching of Christ of which the latest was 
probably written within forty years of the crucifixion. 
No one has ever denied that the representation of Christ 
in these three Gospels is essentially the same. The view 
of Him presented in the Fourth Gospel, which was not 
published till towards the close of the 1st century, is 
more subjective; It is the spiritual Gospel, the Gospel 
for the church, and even those critics who deny its Johan- 
nine authorship admit its value as a very ancient document 
written by a Jewish Christian of extraordinary genius who 
had access to the most valuable sources of contemporaiy 
information. 

IIL Since, then, it may be regarded as a ^th for wineb 
the close investigations of l&toricsl criticism have only 
Eccured more universal admission that the life of Jesus 
was a life of which the main outlines arehistoricaUy certain, 
we must now glance at its chronology and duration. ^ 

It must he admitted that we <annot demonstrate the 
exact year of the nativity, but critics of all schools are 
venrinff more and more towards the acceptance of 4: b.c. as 
the probable year of Christ's birth. Our present era was 
fixed (625 a.d.) by a learned Scythian, Dionysijw Enguus, 
who was an abbot at Rome, and died about ooO; but it 
is now admitted to be erroneous by at l^t four y^rs. 
Jfany methods have been adopted to arrive at the true 
date; but all attempts to fix it by the 
Ouirimus, the order of the Jeinsh cours^ of pn^s, the 
wnsulships mentioned by Tertul^ and the 
remarkable astronomical conjunction of 
Saturn in Pisces in the spring of a-U.c. / 48/ have M to 
nothing but highly dubious results. We are left ^th two 
date which fuiuL^h us with an appr^arton the 
i^te date. One of these is the death of Herod the Great. 
Josephus tells us that he died .thirty-seven years ^ter he 

had been declared king by the t modS 

nlace A.tr.a 714, and therefore— by the Jewish 
reckoning the year from Nisan to Nisan, and counting 
Scrional parts of a year as a whole year-he must ^ve 
kd betwL 4 B.C and 3 B.C. 

there was an eclipse of the moon on March 12, 4 ^c., on 
which night Herod ordered some Jewish rabbis to be burnt 

^SeeBom. 13 4 w is, f ‘ 2, fil 

^ *SeeStLey's Corinthians, pp 5S0-589. 

According toinorereoentmvertigatioBS 

it occurred in A.U.C. /4/. 

8 AnL, xvil 8, 1. 
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for urging their pupils to destroy bis golden eagle, ^ and 
that he ■sras dead before the passover which took place on 
April 12, 4 B.a- Christ must therefore have been bom 
before Febraary, 4 B.a Again, St Luke tells us that 
John the Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, and as the reign of Tiberius was usually reckoned 
in the provinces from the date of his association with 
Augustus in the empire, this gives us jSuU.c. 780 for the 
baptism of John, at which period Jesus was about thirty 
years old.® As to the day and month of the nativity it is 
certain that they can never be recovered ; they were abso- 
lutely unknown to the early fathers, and there is scarcely one 
month in the year which has not been fixed upon as probable 
by modem critics.^ The date now observed — ^December 
25 — cannot be traced further back than the middle of the 
4th century, but was adopted by St Jerome, St Augustine, 
Orosius, and Sulpicins Ssverus, and in the East by 
St Chrysostom and St Gregory of Nyssa.^ If 4 B.C, be 
accepted as the date for the nativity, which has most pro- 
babDity in its favour, the question of the date of the 
crucifixion depends mainly on that of the duration of the 
ministry. 2s ow on this point the data of the evangelists 
have been disturbed by a prevalent early tradition that 
Christ’s public ministry only lasted one year, and by 
another tradition that Jesus did not die till the age of fifty. 
The first of these notions is a mistaken inference drawn 
by Clement of Alexandria,® Origen, and other fathers, 
as also by the Yalentinians, from Lnke iv. 15; and it 
was by no means nniversal even in early days, forlrenmus 


I have been unknown to the other. There is no difficulty 
' in reconciling their fragmentatj’ intimations if we suppose 
' that Kazareth was the native place of Joseph and Mar\-, 
and that there the coming nativity was announced to the 

..-A A it . 


views are mistakes appears from the positive testimony of 
St Luke that Jesus was about thirty years old when he 
began His ministry, and from the clear indications given 
by St J obn (iL 13, vi. 4, xL 55) that there were at least 
three passovers during the public ministiy. On other 
grounds it is probable that there was one passover during 
the ministry which our Lord did not attend ; and if so, we 
see the grounds for the ancient tradition that His public 
preaching lasted upwards of three years, and that Jesus 
died at the age of thirty-three,® He died during the 
reign of Tiberius, the procuratorsbip of Pontius Pilate, 



and Pilate ceased to be procurator before, and Caiapbas 
to be high priest immediately after, the passover of 36 
A.D, ; the date therefore cannot be later than 35 a.d. We 
inay ^set aside dubious considerations derived from the 
allusion to an eclipse and earthquake by the pagan historian 
Phlegon, and may regard it as highlv probable that the 
CTu^xion took place at the passo^r of March 30 a.d.«> 
IW. The circumstances of the nativity are only related bv 
St ilattbew and St Luke, and by each of them in a manner 
so absolutely independent that fact s known to the one may 

I -dr-':’ ' loid., iviL S, 4. = Luke iii. 23. 

01 ^epifpyJrepar rp yey/cet rov SccrvpOi vuSy oi n6vov 
a 'rpotmfieyres, CletD. Alex., £^n»n., i, 21, 
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ter his name at Bethlehem, the native town of David, from 
whom both he and, probably, his espoused wife were 
descended-io 

Assuming that there w.-js an enrolment of Quirinins in 4 n.c , the 
difficulties which have been raised about the repstrarion taking 
place at the home of the fanuly and not at the place of residence 
OK a priori objections which Ihave but little weight apiinst testi- 
mony. The Jews clung to their genealopes and tribS relations, 
and in consequence of the settled habits of Oriental life most fami- 
lies would be naturally resident at their native place. The incon- 
venience to those who were not resident would be but dighl in 
comparison with the danger of exciting tumults by neealessly 
forcing the Homan method of registration on a reluctant people. 
The smallness of Palestine, and the regular custom of attending a 
yearly passover, would tend to minimize any inconvenience ; and, 
if thp attendance of ilaiy was not obligatory (which is uncertain), 
nothing is more natural than that at such a time of trial and danger 
^e should have accompanied the only person who could protect her. 
Those who charge Sr Luke with a gross chronological error in ante- 
dating by ten years the registration of Quirinins should remember 
that in every other instance in which his statements have been 
challenged on grounds open to historic decision bis accuraev ha's 
been rtumphaatly vindicated.” And since the celebrated treatise 
of A, w. Zumpt (JXrs Gchurl^ahr Ckrisii, 1869) it has been all but 
demonstratrf that Quirinins— although the fact is not distinctly 
mentioned by any andent author— was twice legate of St-ria, -riz., 
A,Tr,c. i 5&-7o3 and again .t.'c.c. 760-765. Xeither the sneersnor the 
attacks of critics have in the slightest degree shaken this probabilitv; 
and, since Justin Martyr appeals to the census table of Quirinins, 
and TtrtuIIian to those of Sentius Satnrninus,” there is no criticid 
unlikelihood in the conjecture that the census may have been 
ordered by- Sentius Saturninns, begun by Pnbl. Sulpic. Quirinins 
dunug his first term of office as legate of Syria, and completed during 
his second. 

Y. It is not of course our object to narrate or even to 
touch upon all the events and teachings which occupy the 
four Gospels, but only to glance at their general bearing, 
^e life of Jesus naturally falls into five epochs ; — (1) the 
infancy and childhood ; (2) the youth and early manhood ; 
(3) the pubUc ministry, including (4) the closing scenes 
and crucifixion, and (5) the resurrection and ascension. 
These epochs are well marked in the (Gospels. 

1. The two who alone preserve for ns any details of the 
infancy and childhood are St Matthew and St Luke, and 
they relate four events. Of these the circumcision and the 
presentation in the temple present no difficulties. The 
circumcision, at which the name was always publicly given, 
took place on the eighth day after the birth, and was per- 
formed in the presence of the nearest friends. It illustrated 
the truths that Christ was ‘'born under the law ” which 
he came " not to destroy but to fulfil” Thirty-three days 
after the cmcumcisiou was the purification in the temple, 
and St Luke tells us how the aged Simeon and Anna 
welcomed the infant Saviour with words of propheev. 
The third evenly the visit of the Magi, is known Is the 
Lpiphany or manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 

authority of St Matthew, hut there is no 
keeping irith knoivn events 
a ^etsian or Chaldaean astrologers, were 

StiriS w contemporary historians and 

rnntitTTDs accustomed to wander to various 

interest themselves in- horoscopes, we know from 
the story of Diogenes Laertius that a Syrian ma^ had foretold his 


^ implied in the ^’e\v Testa- 
^nt (A^ u. 36, ran. 23; Eom. i 3; Luke L 32), and 
tra^faonaDy ^^-erted by Justin MartjT and Jrenieus. ^ 

^ tetrarehs of Abilene, the ethnarchs under Aretas, the 
tke “praetors’* of Phihppi, the “politarchs” 
. P”?"® of Malta, the “ proprstor”^ Cypms, 
12 Hf Achaia, the Italian band, and many more, 

cr. J/arc., v. 19* 33 jjagi, Chaldai, mathematici, &c. 
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n!lc^» ^vith Avlmt wo ]:now of Ujoir sltiafes awl that a siden-al 
ph<'nojnf»nori of the rarr<;t kfna,*A>id om> whiclt by the recop;ni 2 cii 
tiuej of Astrology ^^a'^ of £,t«j>en(lo«<i .«.i"nificAnce, actiiallv did oer»r 
tit UiH \cnr c[*cieh we know by tlio indcjicndcnt and, so to spe; 
a xMental jnve.-.ligations of Ibo prcil Kcider.’* Tho coNjnnction of 
phni Is whicli occumHlou l)cccmbcrl7, Idlti, follow the next 
yo-ir by the nproanincr' of a new eranffcent star of the first wagni- 
the foot of Ophiuclm^., winch first aUracted the notico of 
mjpil Hnmowski, and continw(^l to shine f^or a wlwle year. 
Such A |Ihcnonwnon jnaylnso some l-'innij on the "star of the 
wr* r*fn/* althoKch taken nlonc it will not ininutelv corre«;i»oml 
V jtH the llnp^a;^« of St Matthew.’ Hut tint Mirh an ftstmlogicnl 
tvent would miunlly i\\rt\ the thonchts of tliese Chalda'ans to 
same birth, and that its ocewrrenft* in (he tij^ of the rodhc 
wbi di nM 3 T»Io;,n* ronn*‘<rt^l n tth the fortunes of Jnd^i.A should turn 
tl'/’ir imjrtiriis fhithcrwanl, is nRain in nreordance wjth the tension 
of Mv-*ihn5c t‘X]v^H-iau<»n<i in thf» e days, wldili csjH?ciiUy aflecied 
th«’ l.ast, but ivhn h his left dcf]» traces ey»*n on the piccs of 
Ibnmn Afr*tu» the nns\\<r of the Jewish rabbis to 

itir|niri.r9 iv in exact iirconlanr^ with their own nnticiiKi 

tions 

The* fcqucl of the story— HtrotVs jealousy and tljc 
mi‘'Sacre of the innocent'?— has boon mainly doubted 
bcca««Q it is not mentioned in Jo,‘-ephu 5 . But there must 
have been hundrctls of events of that day of which the 
J«’uidi historian lias taken no notice^ though they w'cre 
fjr more fanpiiinary than the numler of a handful of 
infant** in a Htlk* villng**. The art corresponds to the 
jcdousl’nnd cruelty wJiicli wore the master passions of the 
rdunia*iu usurper, nnd, if Josephus here follows Xicolaus 
of Ihimi'cu'*, we may be quite sure that ho would not 
Inve mentioned n fact i-o damaging to (he character of his 
pitron. There are, however, two allusions in Josephus, 
which, if they do not F{»ecifically indicate this event, 3 *ct 
may w*cll allude to it, or at Ica^^t show how consonant it 
was ivith HcrtKl's inipuhC'?.* Further, Jlacrobius P[)caks 
of **tho boj*s under two years of ago (comix Matt in 16) 
whom Herod ordered to be slain in Syria/' and, although 
he confui-c*' this with the fcntenco upon Jlcrod's sons, of 
whom Autipatcr wnis executed within five days of Herod’s 
death, lus words may well point to the murder of the 
children of Cc(hlolien).’^ Thus, while this event is not 
rcco^mizablo in other histories, it meets wdth unexpected 
confirmations of po*^‘*U>51\ty from many quarters. That 
Jo-cpli should have fled with Marj^and the child into Egypt 
W’aA exactly wlmt would have been done by cveiy Jew 
similarly circum^tanccdL Three daj's journey, as far as 
the Wady Ilhinocolnni, would have placed Iho fugitives 
beyond the reach of Herod’s jurisdiction. 

'The sojourn of the holy family in Egypt w-as probably 
very short, nor indeed would there have been any tempta- 
tion to stay n Hay longer than was neccssarj'. Joseph’s 
first intention was to return to Bethlehem when the news 
that Herod tho Great was dead seemed to open the pro- 
spect of happier times. But when ho was met on tho way 
by tho intelligence that Judjea had fallen by his father’s 


> Irfiert., ii. 45- - Sen., 5S 

* Tlic conjunction of the three planot*i in tho «sanic constellation of 
tbn ‘.arae tnpon only occurs once in 70 1 yean. 

* lie found tliat the three planets JupUcr, Man, and Sjlnn) had been 
conjninc^l in Pisces in A-U.C. 748, I>c nova sielh in pede Serpentarij, 
wU; Idelcr, Chronoh^ ii. 4DC; Mttntcr, Stem der ^yctsen, 3S27 ; 
PfsfT, J)as Lichtvnd die }VeUgeffntd€n, 1821. 

’ Acconling to the Chinese astronomical tables, if AViesclcrS account 
of them {Chronolf p. 61) can be relied on, a new star actually did 
aniK ar in tho heavens at this i ety epoch. 

^ Virgil, ZTcA, ix. 47; Sacton., 4; Tac., IftsL, v. T3; 

7 , where lie spealss of Pharisees and otbe^ 
mi«,cred for a prediction tliat Herod’s po5tcritr shonld not enjoy liis 
crown ; and xvii. 2, i, xihero he speaks of aclamonrof “the mothers 
(cornp Jlatt. ii. 18) of those who had been slam by him. 

» JMacroU, >Satumal, li. 4. 


Will to the share of the cruel Arclielaus^^ he was afmid to 
establish himself so near to the palace of that jealous 
tyrant, and '^retired” (drcxwpijw) to the mountain 
seclusion of remote and despised Xazareth. How deep 
was tho impression whicli these events had made on the 
memory of the people, and how little likely it was that a con- 
temporary^ evangelist could fall into a mistake about them, 
IS shown by the fact, which has only recently been noticed, 
that fully thirty years afterw’ards Jesus made the events 
which happened at the succession of Archelaus even in 
minute particular the groundwork of a striking parable.^® 
2. At Nazareth He who, even as a mere matter of history, 
wjos to infiucnco for ever the entire development of human 
civilization grew up in extreme seclusion. A single 
anecdote and tw'o or three incidental expressions comprise 
cvciy glimpse of Him which we can obtain. We learn 
that « Ho was subject to His j^rents at Nazareth ; that 
“ He grew and w^axed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, 
and the grace of God was upon Him ” ; that *• He gradu- 

ally advanced (TrpoeKonre) in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.’’^* We further leam that He 
was not subjected to the training of any of the rabbinic 
schools. He had never learned that complicated system of 
oral tradition which was known by the Jews as letters.”^** 
It is doubtful whether the schools which afterwards became 
common existed at this early period in countiy villages. 
Schools for infants are said to have been first founded by 
the son of Gamaliel, but possibly by this time the custom 
had begun of employing the scribes and lower officers of 
tho synagogue (cfm:;anfni) to teach the boys of each 
village. 'Wo can trace proofs that Jesus was wonderfully 
familiar with the sights and sounds of nature, os well as 
^rit]l tho habits of men of all classes, for He drew His 
illustrations in nbondonco from both sources. It is also 
certain that He kneu' both Greek and Aramaic, which 
were at that time universally spoken throughout Palestine; 
and there arc slight indications that He was acquainted 
with Latin and with Hebrew, though the latter had now 
become a dead and learned language. We also find that 
Ho was acquainted with the then by no means common 
art of writing. It is certain that in His home He must, 
like other Jo\rish children, have learned first the Shema* 
(Dcut. vi. 4), then the Hallel (Psalms cxir. to cxviii), and 
then tho Scriptures generally, to all parts of which, and 
especially to the Psalms and prophetic books. He constantly 
referred. Tho certainty that Ho never passed through the 
ordinarj' training of the learned classes nullifies the sugges- 
tion that any part of His wisdom was borrowed from such 
writers as Philo and such rabbis as Hillel and Shammai. 
His methods and ffis whole moral conception difier funda- 
mentally from those of the Alexandrian philosopher imd 
the Jerusalem Pharisees. His t&chers, humanly speaking, 
were the books of God,— the books of Scripture, of nature, 
and of life,— and the voice of God within His souL 
At the age of twelve a Jewish boy was held to have 
finished the elementary stages of his education, and became 
a « son of the law.” At this age He was'presented by His 
father in tho synagogue, began to wear the phylacteries, 
learnt a trade for His own support, and “advanced," as 
the Jews phrased it, from the study of the Scriptures to 


» St ^^fatthew uses the n-oid and AreheJaiw, having been 

s'lltttcd "king” by the amy, actually did wear that titie for a «ihort 
time after bh father's death (Jos , 5. y., li. 1, § 1 ; Ant.,^xni. 9, 
2^ until Augustus ordered him to be called only ethnaren 
»» The “parable of the pounds,” tukexis. 
himself allude to the fact that this parable is a veHed sketch 
had happened to the ethnarch thirty years ^fore, and that the or- 
Mmstance may sv-ellhave been recalled to the memoiy alike rf the 
Speaker and the hearars by the Ticinity of 
Archelaus had built at Jericho (see Jos , AnU, xni IS, §s 1, 
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that o£ the oral low. At this age Joseph and Jlory ‘“VaMS^^S^th^pla'ce of Joseph and Ma^, 
Jesna foe the firat time to Jernsalem, and there ^urreaVeft nas h annonneed to tta 

the memorable incident of the temporaiy loss of ^ by ees of the enrolment nndertaUn 

His mother and Joseph, and their discovery of Him m 
the Temple seated among the doctors, “both hearing, and 
askin'^ them questions.” His answer to the astonished 
inqui^ “"Why dost thou treat us thusi” was, “Why is it 
that ye looked for me V’ ; “ Did ye not know that I must 
he in my Father’s house? These are His first recorded 
words, and their beauty and simplicity give t^iem such a 
stamp of truthfulness as no art could imitate. They are 
the firet gleam of that character and personality which has 
transcended anything of which the world has had any 
experience during all the former or subsequent ages. The 
evangelists record no farther particulars of these early 
years. 

Of the r e ma i ning life of Jesus during the period be- 
tween this visit to Jerusalem and His baptism one word 
alone remains to u& It is in the question, “ Is not this the 
carpenter?”® in Mark. vi. 3. It shows ns that these 
eighteen years of youth and opening manhood were spent, 
not only in the obscurity of a despised provincial village, 
but also in the manual toils of a humble trade.® It shows 
us that Jesus worked vdth His hands for His own support, 
and that of His mother and brethren. The fact is so 
entirely unlike anything which we should a priori have 
expected in the life of ffim whom Christians adore as the 
Son of God and the >Saviour of the world, that we once 
more see the faithfulness of the narrators, who do not 
attempt to break by unauthorized inventions the deep 
silence of those long unknown years in which He conse- 
crated the common lot of toil and poverty, and thereby 
showed the inherent dignity of manhood and the intrinsic 
sacredness of human life. 

3. Before entering on the third epoch of the life of 
Jesus, — the baptism and public ministry, — ^we must pause 
for a moment to touch on the political and religious aspect 
of the world during the brief period of His Messianic 
activity. 

Politically the world was passing through a bad epoch. 

Borne under the emperors, as she attained the zenith of 
her apparent power and splendour, sank almost to the 
nadir of her real degradation. The genius of J uUus Cmsar, 
the astute policy of Augustus, could not delay the ever- 
deepening degeneracy which revealed itself in its worst 
colours in the reign of Tiberius. The conditiou of the 
Bomau world daring the later years of Tiberius, when he 
was hiding at Caprem, the infamies of his sanguinary lust, 
was that condition of terror and despair which -Tacitus has 
portrayed with such unequalled power. The words in 
which he describes the characteristics of a somewhat later 
period apply also to this j'it was “rich in disasters, terrible 
in battles, rent by seditions, savage even* in its peace.”^ The 
murder of princes, the outbreaks of rebellion and civil war, 
the prevalence of alarming rumours, the decimation of the 
noblest families by means of spies and informers, the cou- 
flagrations of temples and cities, the oppression of provinces 
by the greed and cruelty of legates and procurators, the 
horrible degradation of private morals, the awful tragedies 
of impurity and ^bloodshed which were enacted in various 
comrts, the multiplications of banishments, even the terror 
of famines, storms, and earthquakes, combined to render 

Father’s business ” is the 
tirrtM 1 • ^ vurp6s ftov, iS has been conclusively 

St T«i unpublished paper of Dr Field. Seethe present witei's 
bt JiHKe (in Cambr, BibL for schools) adlt>e, ^ 

th^gh a false fecUng of reverence and a 
it inti ^ 

speciaUy made “ploughs and 

' ■■ ■‘Tac., //tai., i. 2. 


people usually took the form of’VS: 
worships, which were often 
immorality. In Judsea the dominant rm^i^eople. 
scrupulous devotion to the petty external a 

oral law. ^ 

Thus at the epoch of Christ's birth the hc^ 
had sunk into practical atheism, and the Jewish^ 
deeply corroded by formalism and hypocrisy, 
heathen world religion had almost ceased to exist 
Jewish world it was tainted at its source. 

It was no doubt due to the darkness of the religioOi 
political horizon, and to the sense of despair and w'eait 
which was prevalent in the hearts alike of Jeu:s \ . 
Gentiles, that the Messianic hope, fostered by generate 
of prophets, gained a powerful hold on the hearts of 
sincere Israelites, and even found its expression in sec • ■ 
literature. Viigil, Tacitus, and Suetonius, no less ri < 
Josephus, show that the thoughts of the civilized work 
were turned to the East in expectation of some grB-i 
deliverer. But the character of their hope was ntterl^ 
mistaken. Overlooking the prophetic passages which to- 
of a sufiering Messiah, a servant of Jehovah, who shonb' 
bear the sorrows of His people, the Jews were anticipating 
the advent of some temporal sovereign who would rule 
their enemies with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel, while He raised Israel to the sumihit 
of earthly prosperity and luxury.® The Messiah, the son 
of David, was to he a conquering warrior, which accounts 
for the grossly uuspiritual conceptions which induced one 
party to represent Herod as the promised Messiah, and 
which enabled Josephus to pretend that he found a ful- 
filment of the Messianic prophecies in the elevation to 
the empire of Tespasian, the bourgeois soldier who had 
crashed his country under the iron heel of the Eoman 
legionaries. 

At this time of extreme trouble and expectation the 
Baptist began his preaching. It was confessedly prepara- 
tory. The coming of the Messiah was always declared to 
depend on the “ righteousness ” of the nation, that is — in 
ordinary Jewish phraseology — their rigid observance of the 
Mosaic law. But John saw that what was needful was 
morality, not legalism, and his cry “ Bepent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” was explained to each of 
the ^eat classes which applied to him for advice by 
practical directions as to their daily duties. John created 
an intense though transitory impression by his dress and 
appearance, which recalled the memory of ancient prophets, 
and specially of Elijah, and still more by the burning 
sincerity and reality of a style of teaching which presented 
so strong a contrast to the ordinary teaching of the scribes. 
He adopted the rigid seclusion and asceticism of tlie 
^seues, and Ms language rang with denunciations clothed 
in the imagery of the desert. Befnsing all the titles which 
I the people wished to force upon him, he described himself 
j as “a voice of one crying in the wilderness,” and annonneed 
the coming of one greater than himself, who would found 

® Sec Bartolocd, BiM. JRamn., i. 611-514 } Lightfoot, ITor. Beb.t 
p. 652; Buxtorf, Sj/nag. Jud,, p. 62. 
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iie civ^- Si:xv.^'•v.^^^^.l» Tt^ S‘il':'.x\ssioi', 
t.> sSsi'.vtc* rx:?- c.*r bsvt:«xx» ?, ritu e^issx-?^* fexxxx'^r vo 
ivi a.'.r.'.xs!jiOi\ vsss thc' v'i'.^,}r 

ihe- s^vvsar.v'^' >.ts xxxxssSoxx wH^b. h? r^NXxxxred ; sxxvxtbo 


suxsv It svx'.si xix o^vver tv> rvxvxw tlxxs bsvtx^ix'., sxx?, tv' rat:(>r 
fh? ^V‘.^^'i\ v'f gw-csr :\'rvxt'.'.'.i',c^ thst v'esxxs^ t:x? 
uc^x' WYnxciAl s^sr'xxsxoix ixx 'vb'.c'>. ile hXvX Hilxerto UviiNv 
T>v? ^.xxxIjssj jvr^c'xxalx^y « H$ Kxxxsixxsxx OY^raxvxr*.; thx' 
K'',x sxxxA xxxxghty sx'xtw cf t>,i' vxcs;'::^ i'rc^Xv-hx'Xx sj^rsxxk 
x'roxxx cvr.yxhxxx^ x'xx? xxx \v>.o’,x'. he xxi oxxc^' Jwv^xxxfixx t>xit 
''xovsltvc:' ixxx'T.xvl hax'V'xxxxssx'' axxA yxxxxty c£ sxxxVxiJs lit\\ 
wixxo."x cx^- v\'xxx.x ixo; r.xxxxsx'x: c,!xxxxx> *' esxx#. rA'x\\'\\'r; thoxx^cx 
xlij ^„XA ix-.' sxix? ?s' co:xfii!!s Kx.xc ^ oihix tc Kxx'Xxi^ ilxxxx* " fv'xx 
;'xxx$ x: Kwxxxeth xx^x,'^ Ho stxXxX. " tv' fixlixl xxU rx^Mtvxxsxxcss^" 
lie sexeivee. Slxx' I'Civxxjxxx. txs; xx rvx'xv's.'xxtxxxivx' of the 
v^'s'X'le wcxexxx He vxsxxxe te se^ve^ as r. 'ivtxxxtxxxxl sy:«lvl v'.f 


^ ^ V 1.^ ^ 'V « A ^ ^ t. 
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vrhxeh caxxx? txet to vxestrey the kw hxxS to t'vxlixL Aixvl 
ox.tixx5 the cayxisixx C'ohxx sav* the v’vetshadowxjxj rxxxlxexxee 
axxvx hecxrvl the vexee tH'xxx hexxyexx whxeh revealed to ixxxxx 
rhat the j’roxxxxsed Messiah had ixow eoxxxe. axxd that thxs 
Messiah \\xis ihe iSoix of Gv\h 
After thxs ^reat erisise xvhxeh faxedly elosevl the vrxvate 
j'^ettod of the life of vVsxxss He \vxxs "drivexx" by thx' sylrh 
ixxto the wxhxeiixess for Hxs ixxysterxexxs texxxytxxtxoix. ‘Vhe 
vxexaxis of what oeexitce-d ooxxld of ooxxxse x'ixlv' hixYo I’eexx 
derived wxxx what He lUxxxself xxxxxdekixc'Wix to Hxs txivsi'es* 
Whit xs clear is that ixx that tej.ioxx of Qxxaraxxt&xxxa, ixx thx' 
desert of *^erieh.\ lU- wixs div'ixxely s:te:'exthexxo.l for this 
ixxxssiexx by vletoriexxsly wresthr^ with ewry sy.^:jestioxx of 
the ivwers of evil whieh oexxld b.ave xxltered the ehatax'ter 
of Uis worhv Althoxxjh this wxxs ixot Uis oxxly texxxytxxxiexxh 


^'rovidexxce of Gvxlx the thitvl to xxixhedlowevl yersv'xxal 
ixxxxbitiv'xx, lix the twv gresxtest ter.xx't&tiv'xxs of His life — 
ixx the wihlcraess sixxd xxt Geths-esxxaxxe — He was texxxyted. 
Ivth ^vvsitvvely xxxxd xxx'^ativeljv-vesitiwhv by edhxrexxxeyts 
to XX lower lixxe of setioxx, xxxxd xxeiXxxtiveV by the sedxxetive 
j'h'ixs which woxxld he.ve drtxwxx Huu xxsvde ftoxxx the yvxth 
of sxxtferiixs:, I'xxt He wxx the iverfeot vietory beexxxxse 
texxx'j'tedloix ixever ]^v.ss'ed veto evexx the xixoxxstht of sixx. bxxt 
wxxs so weestled with axxvt vwexvoxxxe tlxxxt it r.xxxde xxo xh'tex'* 
redx'dxii: iixxoressxoxx xxxvxx His hear^^- 

Afser this vietory over the vower of evil, ^esvxs retxxrtxcvx 
to the forvxs v'f Jorvhxxx, dt will xxot of ooxxrse bx' jwssible 
or xxeedfxxl to dwell oxx the xxixrratives x'f His xxxxxxistrv ixx xxll 
their details,; bxxt. sixxee these ixavcxxtiws are eoxxfess^xxly 
i'cxxgxxxexxtxxry. vre shall exxdexxvv'xxr to fxxrixish ftoxxx the foxxr 
Gosx'els ixx rxxj'hl oxxtliixe xx sheteh of the gexxerxxl evexxts of 
His'xxxuxistry Ivforo tt'xiv.'hixxj xxxvxx its x'tenxxxl sigxxidexxxxee. 
The e'vexxts described ixx tlxe Gesoels xxxv x'ftexx gsv'xxyeil 
toiccther by svxbjeetivo eoixsivxerxxtioixs. xxxxd it was tlx? 
evidexxt object of ?t »l .'hxx to dooll pvexvxxxlexxxxxtl\' oxx the 
♦^ixda-xxxx xxxixxistry. xxxxd v'xx thosx' dis'.vxxtses which brovxgiht 
oxxt the xleeper xxxxvl xxxx'vo xxxysterioxxs side of the Ivxixj: of 
Christ, while tht' ^yxxortists ehietly desexdbe thx' wwla ixx 
Galilee, xxxxd j'teserw whxxt xxxxxv* bx' etxlled tUx' xxxi'te esx't'crie 
diseoxxrsesx The vvxxxbixxxxtioxx x'f these xxisv.xtx'grc«tx\\ rexvxvls 
ixxto oxxe htxrixxoxxxoxxs xxxxd eoxxseexxtxvo whx'lo is tx txxsh wlxieh 
caxx xxx'wrbe aceoxxxplishxxl with absolxxte cevtxxxxxty ; bxxt it is 
j\>ssible. withx'xxt tx sixx^le xxrbitnxvy cvn\iectxxre. to eoxxstrxxv't 
ix eoxxtixxxxxnxs xxarce.tive whix'h shxxU sixxx}'l>' follow the ixvxli' 
vvxtiv'ix of x'xxr xxxxthox-ities withc'xxt doxii^ vxolexxee to thexxx 

' iax\xe xFt.CiY.''t\ 
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M'rviaxy saw ^csxxs x\ass by. axxd exohxiixxed. ixx hxixjttxxxpj of 
xxeeo si^xxidcxxxxce. "■ IVhohl the l-xxxxxb of Gcvl. that txxketh 
awxxji* the sixx of the worlvll" W'h.x'ther the proxxxxxxexxt 
shoxx^ht ixx the Rxx'tist s xxxixxd was the i>aschaC hxxxxK xw 
the laxxxb of ixvcrxxixxg axx.l x'vexxixx|t sxxcridce. v'r thx' laxxxb 
which Isaiah axxd deroxxxxah hxxd xxsevl xxs a;x oxxxbleixx x'f 
x\atiexxt axx.x sxxtlerixxj ixxxxxvexxce. it is cleccc that ixx the 
sx'xrit x'f yroyhxvy he saw ixx desxxs x'xxe who wxxs ^'revlestxxxexx 
to xx life v'f sorrows which slxoxxUl be for the sxxtvxxth'xx of 
the wv'rld. “Che xxx'3.t day the Rx'j'tist rejvaxevl the saxxxe 
exxxyhatie testxxxxexx^* ixx the yresexxce of two Galila'xxxx \oxxths. 
St Axxdrew axxvl St dx'hxx. who wero so xuv't'ix' iixxvressevl 
by it that they followovl .H'sxxs. s.x\v Hixxx ixx thei'laee where 
He wxxs thexx vlwelUxx^. xxxxd Kwxxxxe His first disx'ij'les. 
Axxdrew thexx broxx^ht todx'sxxs his brother Sixxxx'xx. who also 
rovV^xxired ixx Hixxx the I'xvxxxisevl Messixxh. Three xlax-s 
afserwaxvxs vH'sxxs cxxllevl I'hilixv axxother yoxxxx^ fishevixxxxxx 
of Galilee, who ixx his txxux bxoxxght to desxxs his friexxd 
Uvxithaixael. the ^xxileless Israelite w-ho is kxxowix ixx the 
Gosyels xxs Ihxrthv'loxxxxwv. or the sx'xx x'f 'Chx'Ixxxxxi. Acwxxx- 
Voxxied by thesx' jnxre xxxxd wanxxhx'xxrtevl voxxxx^xxxexx. xxxxd xxlso 
by His xxxother. desxxs wxxs xx jtxxest xxt the sixxxjde wxxldix'jr 
feast of Cixxxa ixx Gsxlilee. xxt which He first disphxxoxl Uis 
iv.v<sessioxx of sxrxvrixatrxxxxl jowex- by tvxttxirxjt the wxxtex' hxto 
wixxe. Thexx. ixfter a brief stxxy xxt Cxxjvrxxxxxxxxx. lie wexxt to 
the I'assvwer xxt derxxs.xU'm. His tlrst visit to thx' teixxple 
xxs a recv'jtixisevl teachex' wars sxjtxxaliro.! by axx xxxxthoritativx'* 
Messiaxxic xxet. He eUaxxxsed thx' texxx^le of its xxxxoxx and 
vlesecrxxtixxjr txaxtlle. xxlthxnxjxh xxeither ^'riests xwn' rhxxrisees 
ixx'r the Hxnxxaxx xxxxthv'ritxes had evex- txxkeix a stejx ixx that 
direeth'xx. AYhexx His right tc^ixet thxxs was ehxxlhaxjjvd. He 
axxsworeil ixx xxx^'sterUnxs woxds. of whwb. the xxxexxxxixxg wars 
ixot thox\'xxgh\,v vxxxdexatxwl till h'xxst xxfterwaxxds. '' Hestocy 
this teixxvh'. axxxi ixx thxve xhxys 1 will raise it xxo si'e.xkixx^ 
of the spii'icxxixl texxxple of His bovl^a*^ The woxxls ccexxtxvl 
sx' deej' xxxx ixxxj'xvssioxx thxxt aftx'r lvix\ir vlistortevl bx'th ixx 
fv'tixx xxxxxi xxxexxxxixx^ they forxxxto x'xxe of the chief x'hxxx'gxas 
ixgxxixxst Hixxx xxt His trix'd. Rx’oxx at this exxxiy vhxxsx' of His 
work desxrs toxxched the hesxrt xxxxd woxx the secret x'dlegxxxace 
of ^icedexxxixs, w-ith whoxxx He b.ehl xxt xxight the xxxexxxoxaxble 
discoxrx'se v'Xx Uie xxew' birth, Uxxt He was xxxet fxoxxx the tUxst 
by sxxx'h sigxxsc'fv'pyc'sitioxxthxxt He wexxt with His xlxscit'les 
ixxto xxdaax. axxd thexo xxlh'WxG thexxx to bxxytxie. The work 
oftheRx^tist waxsxaxt yet xwer. axxd, xxxxtil it waxs. Oesxxs 
both ivYxxxxtbxl the disciples tx'avh'pt the svxxxlvl of pxxrb 
fiiaxtiexx which had Ivx'xx xxsed by His foxvrxxxxxxexa axxd HixxX' 
self sixxxxhxvij'i'xvixehed ‘'Hepexxt. fx'r the kixxgvh'xxx of hecoanx 
is xxt haxxd." S^'xxxx' dew* rxxisevx a xliscxxssxexx with the 
xxisciples x'f Johxx xxbexvt pxxrithaxtxoxx. axxd thx'y ixx their 
\wplexity xxxxd Jexxloxxsy xxpplxed to their graaxt xxxxxstx'r wixh 
the coxxxplxxxixt that his xxxixxistry waxs beixxg xvlxi'sed by 
thxxt of Hixxx wb.x'xxx ho hxxd bxxptired Ivyoxxd dorvlaxx, 
di'hxx. w'ithixx'bleself'sxxppressioxx. poixxted oxxt tlxxxt hx' xxxxxst 

* .X ete-x ik XX'. '' .x ews," xx-s at .1 clxxx cutU r>o x'ywwtt ts cf 

Ckyot. were xxet exxfhvtj Sj:xxcrxxx',t ef fix'* xxxcvxx'lxxj; ss tlvx'y x'lxvwe 
te ax'xvar xvsxxXts XVxxx MsXt. xwxx. Oa. 

* M«T'i ‘l.'X'^-.xw'c is ffxe tree wxxxlhwr ixx vN'hxv ixx. £c. 
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JESUS 


thenceforth decrease , and shortly after this time he Tvas 
thrown into prison by Herod Antipas. In consequence of 
this event Jesus withdrew into GalUee. He chose the route 
through Samaria, and it was to a poor frail woman by 
Jacob’s well that He seems first to have distinctly revealed 
His Messiahship. His acceptance of the invitation of the 
Samaritans to stay a few days with them was a rebuke to the 
spirit of fanatical hatred and exclusiveness, which in thatday 
so filled the minds of His countrymen t^t they regarded 
any intercourse with Samaritans as involving pollution. 

(2) Althongh Jesus was aware that a prophet is often 
least known in his own country and among his own kindred, 
He made His way, preaching as He went in various 
synagogues, direct to Hazareth.^ There, in the synagogue, 
He read aloud part of Isaiah Ixi., and amid deep silence 
applied it to Himself. But He had not proceeded far 
when the spell of His divine teaching was broken by the 
pride and ignorance of the Hazarenes, who began to 
murmur among themselves about His humble birth and 
occupation, and to demand that He should do some deed of 
power among them. It was on BEs reminding them that 
Elijah and Elisha had wrought their miracles of healing 
upon strangers that they rose in fury, and dragged Him 
to the brow of the hill on which their city was built. 
Something, however, in the majesty of His bearing seems 
to have created in their minds a supernatural awe, so that, 
as on later occasions, He was able to pass through the 
midst of them, and go on His way.” To the place of His 
birth He seems never to have returned. 

From this time His home, so far as He could in any 
sense be said to have a home, was at the bright little city 
of Capemanm on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, to which, 
perhaps in consequence of the churlishness of the Ifazarenes, 
His mother and brethren also migrated. At this point 
begins the period of His brightest activity, the year which 
was in a pre-eminent sense “the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” The scene of that ministry was mainly the beauti- 
ful and populous plain of Gennesaret through which 
passed “the way of the sea,” the great caravan road which 
led to Damascus. It was the manufacturing district of 
Palestine, thronged by men of all nationalities, and therefore 
pre-eminently suited for the proclamation of the kingdom. 
At the same time it was a scene of infinite charm, and the 
opportunities of sailing from place to place, and of earning 
a livelihood, which were afforded by the inland lake, 
rendered it specially appropriate. On the way to Caper- 
naum Jesus healed by His word the son of the conrtier of 
Herod,- who in consequence believed with his whole house. 
Huch of the brief story of the Gospels is made up of the 
records of single days which stood out with marked 
prominence. One such day was the first Sabbath at 
Capemauin. Christ began with a sermon in the synagogue, 
dating which He wrought one of His great exorcisms on a 
raving demoniac who was present in the audience. Betir- 
ing to the house of Peter, He healed Peter’s mother-in-law 
of a fever, and at sunset, when the Sabbath ended, wrought 
rnany cures upon a multitude of sufferers. The fame of 
this day ra^ng even to Syria, and, finding that even tem- 
pomty seclMion was now impossible, Jesus went from 
village to village preaching the kingdom of God.3 It was 
at this time that He preadied to the multitude from Peter’s 
boat, and after the miraculous draught of fishes called 
Andrew, Peter, and the sons of Zebedee-* to a closer and 
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more unremitting discipleship. Matthew the publican was 
the next to “ leave all ” and follow Christ. The choice of 
the full number of twelve to be apostles took place just 
before the sermon on the mount, and nothing can more 
decisively show the wisdom and insight of Jesus than the 
fact that among the twelve were characters so opposite as 
a zealot and a publican. J udas, the “ man of Kerioth,” was 
probably the only Judman in the little band of Galilaiaus. 
The great discourse known as the Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered primarily to the disciples, but wm intended 
also for the multitude. The hill by the Galilaean lake^ 
was the Sinai of the new dispensation, but it was a mount 
not of terrors but of beatitudes. The sermon first sketched 
the character of the citizens of tho new kingdom both 
absolutely and relatively.® It proceeded to sketch tho 
new law in contrast, both general and special, with the 
old.'^ The last great section of it was occupied with the 
characteristics of the new life — ^its devotion, its duties, and 
its dangers.® It ended with the contrast between doers 
and mere hearers.® The grandeur, originality, independ- 
ence, and authoritative tone of the sermon, with its vivid 
illustrations and divine idealism, produced a veiy deep and 
wide impression. The inauguration of the doctrine was 
followed by deeds of mercy and power. From this time 
He was constantly surrounded by thronging multitudes, 
and was constantly appealed to for miracles of compassion. 
We are told in quick succession of the healing of a lejiar 
by a touch, of the centurion’s servant by a word, and the 
raising from the dead of the widow’s son at Nain ; and 
so incessant was His activity that His mother and His 
brethren began to be alarmed. Soon after the miracle at 
Hain He received the deputation from John the Baptist, 
then in his gloomy prison at Machterus, to ask whether He 
were indeed the Messiah. He bade the messengers take 
back no other answer than the works which they had 
witnessed or heard, and pre-eminent among them w'BS the 
preaching the gospel to the poor. It was after their 
departure that He pronounced the unequalled eulogy on 
John as the greatest of the prophets, while yet *‘the least 
in the kingdom of heaven ” was, in spiritual privileges, 
greater than He. It was in this discourse that He con- 
trasted the glad and natural geniality of His own example 
— as one who came “ eating and drinking ” — ^with the 
asceticism and gloom of the Baptist. He never refused 
the invitations even of the Pharisees, and it was at the 
banquet of a Pharisee named Simon that He accepted the 
pathetic devotion of the “woman that was a sinner” 
(whom Christian tradition persistently identifies with Mary 
of Magdala), and rebuked the haughty and untender for- 
malism of His host. His life during this period, as He 
wandered about Gennesaret and its vicinity, preaching to 
rejoicing crowds, was a life of poverty, toil, and simplicity, 
but it was also a life of exalted joy from the rapturous 
gratitude of the people and the faith which enabled Him 
to work many deeds of mercy among them. Of one 
episode of the period many details are preserved. After 
one of the missionary tours in Galilee, Jesus, finding Him- 
self surrounded by a vast throng, began for the first time 
to preach to them in those parables which were the most 
characteristic form of His subsequent teaching, and which 
had the additional advantage of testing the moral and spiri- 
tual qualities of His hearers. He began with the parable 
of the sower, and this method of instruction naturally stimu- 
lated to such an extent the eagerness of EEs hearers that He 
was kept teaching till evening came. A second ill-judged 
atteinpt of His mother and brethren to control His pro* 
ceedings probably combined with the sense of deep weari- 
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ness to create a dcsite for briei rest and retirement, and 
He urged His disciples to a tasty departure to tbe lonelier 
eastern stores of the lake. Dating the sail of about 6 
mites there rose one of the violent sudden storms to vihicli 
the »Sea of Galilee is specially liable. He vras sleeping on 
the leather cushion of the steersman the deep sleep of 
fatigne, which not even the waves now dashing into 
the boat could disturb. The disciples woke Him in 
wild alarm, and the calm majesty aith which He hushed 
the storm made .an indelible impression on their minds. 
Ho sooner had they landed on the other side than they 
were met by a naked and raring maniac, whose dwelling 
was in the tombs which are still visible on the neighbouring 
Jesus healed him, and- (as we are told in a 
narrative which evidently touches on things entirely beyond 
onr cognizance) suffered the demons to enter into a herd of 
swine hard by, which immediately rushed violently over a 
steep place into the sea. The semi-heathen inhabitants of 
the district, alarmed by His presence, and vexed at the 
loss of their swine, entreated Him to depart ont of their 
coasts. He granted their evil petition, but left the healed 
demoniac to lead them to a better frame of mind. The 
people on the other side recognized the sail of His retum- 
iug vessel, and were waiting in multitudes to meet Him, 
While pteachiug to them in a bouse at Capemanm, the 
friends of a paralytic, who had been unable to get near 
Him for the press, let down the sick man through the roof 
in front of Him, and He healed him, exciting some murmurs 
from the >Scribcs, who had already begun to watch Him 
with suspicion, by first using the formula “ Thy sins are 
forgiveu thee,” From the house He adjourned to the 
shore, and after another brief time of teaching there went 
to the farewell feast which ITatthew gave to the “publicans 
and sinners” who had been his friends. The Phansees, 
afraid as yet to find fault with Him directly, asked the 
disciples in great displeasure why their Master ate with 
publicans and sinners, whose veiy touch they regarded as 
a pollution. The answer of Jesus was given in the 
aUe quotation, to which He more than once referred. Go 
ve and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.”! He answered the inquiry of St Johns 
disciples about fasting hy pointing out to them that the 
glad initiation of the marriage feast of the kingdom of 
leaven was no time for fasting,® and that the embodiment 
of a new spirit in old form was like pnttmg new wine in 
worn skins, or a new patch on an old garment. It seems 
-to have been immediately after the banquet that He received 
the heartrending appeal of Jairus He would come and 
heal his little daughter. On the way p ^ 

-with the issue who secretly touched the fnnge of Hm 
garment.® By the time He reached the house of Jairus the 
little maid was dead, and His three most chosen 
—Peter, James, and John— were alone admitted wiA the 
father and mother to witness this second instance m which 

TTp recalled the dead to life. ^ 

It was probably at this point of the ministry that there 
occurred the visit to that unnamed feast at 
which was almost certainly tie Feast of i^nm. 
with a view to this absence from Galilee He ® 
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where-— as we leam from St John, whose facts are incideii- 
tally confirmed by allasions in the Synoptists— He had 
many friends and followers. He healed the impotent man 
at the Pool of Bethesda, and excited the bitter enmity of 
tbe Jews by ddiberately ignoring the exaggerated minutije 
of the traditional law wUch made them regard it as a 
hemoxia crime to carry even the smallest burden on the 
Sabbath. The simple command to the healed man to tahe 
up the mat on which he lay and walk aroused the Jews 
to fury ; and from that incident, as St John expressly 
tells us, the overt petseention of Jesus began.^ He seems 
to have been summoned before some committee of the 
Sanhedrin, but on this occasion they did not dare to punish 
His violation of their traditions, and on the contrary had 
to listen in unavailing wrath, not only to His imesistible 
defence of what He had done on the Sabhath, but to Divine 
claims which they declared to be blasphemy. They did 
not dare to touch Him, knowing His power with ihe people, 
but from that day the leading authorities of Jerusalem seem 
to have determined on His death, and their hostility was 
so bitter and persistent that He left Jerusalem without 
waiting for the approacliing Passover. 

(3) It was from this moment that the period of determined 
opposition began. Hitherto the local Pharisees and Scribes 
of Galilee might disapprove and murmur, but they had not 
dared to set themselves in distinct and public antagonism 
against Him. They were now encoucaged to do so by the 
fact that the leading authorities of the capital had repudi- 
ated His claims. The high priests and Pharisees even sent 
some of their number to act as spies upon His words and 
actions, and see how they might contrive occasions for His 
ruin. He returned to Galilee with the full knowledge 
that His human day was beginning to fade into evening, 
and that the sentence of violent death hung over Him, ^ It 
was at tMs solemn time that the murder of John thnlled 
men’s hearts with horror. J esns retired with the disciples 
to a desert plain, near the town at the noTthem end of 
the lake known as Bethsaida Julias, which was in the 
dominion of the milder Philip, and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the blood-stained Antipas. Even to this retirement, 
however, the multitude followed Him, and here it was 
that, moved with deep compassion, He fed the five thousand 
with five barley loaves and two small Ssbes, Then urging 
the departure of His disciples by boat Capernaum, He 
dismissed the maltitnde in tbe gathenng dusk, and at last 
fled from thence® to the top of a 

He spent the night in prayer. During the night a temble 
2ori arose, and He came to His ^saP^“ 
the sea and rescued St Peter as with a half faith he e»- 
SLoured to meet Him on the water The next day at 
CaneTDanm He uttered that memorable d^ourse about 

the flesh of the Son of 3fan and dnnfang His blood, 

w4b wi expressly designed to dissipate idle chiliastic and 

niafprial delnsious, and to test the sincerity of a spmtual 
faith The discourse created deep discontent, 
rtafc time many forsook Him. He even fores^ that one 
5 Hfe^hSea apostles was “a devil"; hat Peter ^oke 
the conviction of tbe rest in the noble words, 
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Pharisaic spies from Jerusalem especially ■watched His 
Sabbath proceedings. Again and again their^ hatred was 
kindled on this point. Now they indignantly challenged 
the conduct of the hungry disciples for plucking ears of 
com and rubbing them in their hands on the Sabbath day ; 
on another occasion they attacked Him for healing on the 
Sabbath day the man with the withered hand, and later 
on for healing the bowed woman, and the blind man at 
Jerusalem. On each of these occasions He exposed with 
irresistible demonstration their inconsistency and h^ocrisy, 
but thereby only deepened their anger against Him. On 
other occasions He came into violent collision with their 
whole system of traditional ceremonialism hy pouring con- 
tempt on their snperfiuous and meaningless ablutions, by 
showing how comparatively meaningless was their scru- 
pulosity about clean and unclean meats, and generally by 
denouncing the spirit which had led them to place the 
cumbrous pettinesses of their oral law above the word of 
God and the inmost spirit of all trae religion. The rage 
of His Pharisaic opponents culminated on one day of open 
and final rupture between Himself and the spies of the 
Sanhedrin. Finding Him standing in silent prayer, the 
disciples had ashed Him to teach them to pray, and in 
reply He had taught them " the Lord’s prayer,” and told 
them, in such accents as man had never heard before, about 
the fatherhood of God, and the consequent efficacy of prayer. 
Shortly afterwards He had wrought one of His most marvel- 
lous cures upon a poor wretch who was at once blind, dumb, 
and mad. The Pharisees felt bound to check the astonished 
admiration which this act had once more excited, and with 
impotent and stupid mab'gnity had tried to teach their 
followers that He cast out devils by Beelzebub the prince of 
the devils. This blasphemous folly had drawn down upon 
their heads words of rebuke more intense and stem than 
they had ever heard. Such words, addressed to men | 
accustomed to unbounded admiration as infallible teachers, 
aroused them to the deadliest hostility, and they soon found 
a weapon of annoyance and injury by demanding on every 
possible occasion that “sign from heaven” which Jesus 
always refused to give. Their exacerbation seems to have 
alarmed His mother and brethren into the third of their 
ill-timed interferences, which Jesus had once more to check 
by declaring that the day had now come on which human 
relationships were as nothing compared to the spiritual. 
The time for the mid-day meal had now arrived, and Jesus 
accepted, though it seems to have been given in no good 
spirit, the invitation of a Pharisee to break bread in his 
Imuse. On entering He at once sat down at table, since it 
was but a brief and trivial meal, perhaps of bread and fruits, 
and the nmltitudc were waiting outside to hear tbe word 
of God. Instantly He recognized that He was alone in the 
mid‘!t of enemies, and, moved to deep indignation by their 
hypocrisy and baseness, He delivered a terrible denunciation 
of the whole system and religion of the legalists and 
Pharisee.^. The feast broke up in confusion, and the guests 
began to surround Jesus with vehement, taunting, and 
threatening demonstrations,^ Passing from amongst them 
He found the multitude nctnally treading on each other in 
their haste and eagem^, and perhaps it was to their pre- 
sence that He owed His safety. He preached to them a 
sermon, characterized througbont by the deep emotions by 
which His spirit had been agitated, of which the main topic 
was the awful peril of hypocrisy and greed ; and then — as 
though some solemn agony had passed over His spirifc~He 
wansed them of the signs of the times, and of the awful 
consequences of rejecting His teaching. 

(>t) With that day of conflict ended the second and darker 
fUgc of Hi^ work in Galilee. ’Die remainder of His life 
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was mainly passed in Sight, in peril, and in concealment, 
only broken by brief occasional appearances in Galilee and 
Jerusalem- He departed from Capernaum, and went into 
tbe heathen region of Tyre and Sidon. But few particulars 
of this period are recorded. Somewhere in those regions 
He tested the strong faith of the Syro-Phoenician woman, 
and healed her demoniac daughter. From Tyre and Sidon 
He wandered southwards again, keeping mainly to the 
eastward and less inhabited region, only now and then 
healing a sufferer, but gradually attracting crowds once 
more. Somewhere on the Perman side of the lake He fed 
the four thousand. After this period of wandering and 
absence He once more sailed to Magdala, bat was met 
immediately by the ominous conjunction of Herodians and 
Pharisees with their hostile demand for a sign. Turning 
away from them. He uttered His last sad farewell and 
prophecy to the cities in which He had laboured, and once 
more journeyed northwards. During this journey they 
came near to Caesarea- Philippi, and, after standing in silent 
prayer. He asked His disciples “ WTiom do men say that I 
the Son of man am 1 ” The sorrowful confession had to he 
made that, though they recognized Him as a prophet, they 
had not recognized Him as the Messiah. Then came the 
momentous question, which was to test how much of His 
task was accomplished in the hearts of those apostles whose 
training had now for some time been His principal work, 
“ But whom say ye that I am ?” Then it was that Peter 
won the immortal glory of giving that which has thenceforth 
been the answer of all the Christian world, “ Thou art the 
Christ, the son of the living God.” That answer is the 
inauguration, in human convictions, of Christianity and of 
Christendom ; and it was rewarded by the promise of the 
power of the keys, and the power to bind and loose, and 
the foundation of the Christian church upon a rock. 
Whatever may be the difficulties of the passage, we see 
that Jesus meant to confer on His church the teaching 
power of which the key was the symbol, the power of 
legislative action indicated by binding and loosing, and 
the prophetic insight on which depended the ability to 
absolve in God’s name. But to obviate all delusions He 
at once revealed to them the dark abyss of suffering down 
which He had first to tread ; and, as thot^h to prove how 
little claim His words gave to sacerdotal usurpations, He 
proceeded to rebuke in the sternest words the presumption 
of Peter, who ventured to set aside His predictions as to 
His coming sufferings and death. It was six days after this 
that He took the three most chosen apostles with Him up 
the snowy slopes of Hermon, where they witnessed the 
transfiguration, as though to strengthen their faith in the 
dark hours to come. On descending the hill, He healed 
the demoniac hoy whom- the apostles had vainly tried to 
help, and built on this exorcism the lesson of faith which 
He was never weary of inculcating on His followers. 
Having now reached the northern limit of the Holy Laud, 
He tamed His footsteps southwards by the most secluded 
paths, omitting no opportunity to train the apostles, now 
teaching them humility by the example of a little child, 
and now warning them hy significant parables of the need 
of ^If-sacrifice and of the spirit of forgiveness. 

(5) At the ensuing Feast of Tabernacles we find Him 
once more at J erusalem, where He appeared suddenly in the 
temple. ^ St John records His teachings, dra\vn from the 
various incidents of the feast, and also the divided opinions 
of the people, and the almost unanimous opposition of the 
ruling classes. This visit to the Holy City was marked by 
the incident of the woman taken in adultery, in which He 
showed such sovereign wisdom and tenderness, aitd by 
the Sabbatarian disputes which arose from the healing of 
the blind man. On one occasion Jesus had to leave the 
temple amid a burst of fury in which the Jews threatened 
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to stone Him, and when He left Jerusalem it was under 
the direct ban of escommunication. Under these circom- 
stances He returned for one more brief visit to Galilee. The 
news wluch He received of the morder of some Galiheans in 
the temple by Pilate, and of Herod’s designs against His 
safety, show how sorrounded by perils was His human life- 
Bnt *He now calmly ended His work in Galilee by the 
mission of seventy disciples to prepare for His great last 
journey southwards. Hxs words of farewell to the cities 
which had rejected Him were full of sadness and solem- 
nity, as He started from the land which had refused His 
mission to the city in which He was to be crucified. 

TTe now enter on the last great phase of His work, the 
incidents of His final journey and the close of His ministiy. 
First He was refused shelter by the rude villagers of En- 
gannim, and bad to change his route. Xext came the 
healing of the ten lepers, of whom but one showed gratitude, 
and he was a SamaritaiL The Sabbath healings of the 
bowed woman and of the man with the dropsy are the 
two chief miracles of the journey, daring which He also 
delivered many most memorable discontses, and some of 
His divinest parables — ^sncb as those of the good Samaritan 
and the prodigal son. So we trace His steps to the house 
of ilartha and ilaiy at Bethany, and to Jemsalemi which 
He visited at the Feast of the Dedication. His appearance 
in the temple was always the signal for the fierc^t 
opposition of Sadducees and Pharisees, who TOtched with 
jealousy and hatred the eagerness of the multitude-to bear 
Him. After serious conflicts He retired to the other 
Bethany, beyond Jordan. Among the few recorded 
incidents of Bis stay in Peraea are the attempts to entangle 
Him with Herod and the Jewish schools by questions 
ftboufc divorce, the Wutifol scene of blessing the little 
children, and the discourse about riches on the occasion 
of the test which He applied to the rich youi^ ruler who 
« made the great refusal” The death of Lazarus smamo^d 
ffim to Bethany, and the most signal miracle which He 
there wrought by raising Lazaras from the dead excited 
such notice that the Sanhedrin now met under the pr&u 
cidenev of Caiaphas, and came to the deliberate conclusion 
that they mast put BSm to death, lest the populace should 
raise tumults on His behalf which m^ht precipitate the 
final intervention of Borne in the affairs of nation. 
But, as His time was not yet come, Jesus avoided the pern 
of public arrest or private assassination by retiring to an ob- 
scure village caUed Epbraim, on the edgebf the ^dem^. 
f6) He did not leave Ephraim till He conid join the 
caravan of GaUlsean pilgrims with whom He c^ld 
proceed in safety to His last passover. His apostles, both 
from His own warnings and from the visible grandeur of 
His transfiguration of self^crifice, were well aware that 
a crisis of His career bad now arrived ; and nottog can 
show more clearly the mistaken character of their Jl^iamc 
hopes than the fact that, though He now distinctty told 
them the crowning horror that He should be cnicifi^tbe 
eons of Zebedee came with their mother Salome to h^ lor 
Sees at His right hand and His left in fan^ooL 
jSus made their ambitious request a theme for nch and 
coW teaching on the beatitude of snffenng forthe cause 
of Gk)dand man- As they approached Jencho, a^mpanied 
br^cUed multitudes, He healed the blind Barhm®^, 
Sd^n Jericho He excited the mumurs of the V 

accepting the hospitality of the puhhcan Zawhffiu^ On 
?jr&bstween Jericho and Bethany He 
liable of the pounds. He arrived at Bethany probably on 
R A^TT c 783 fjlhrch 31, 30 iLP.), six dajs 
So?’^ passover, 'and befSe the sunset had begun fte 
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gratitude, broke the alabaster of precious ointment over 
His head and feet, and so awoke the deadly avarice of 
J udas that he seems on that very evening to have communed 
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betray Him. On the morning of Palm Snnday Jesus made 
His triumphant entiy into Jerusalem amid the poIm-waTing 
throngs who shouted Hosanna to the son of David,” and 
at the point of the road where the city first bnrsts upon 
the view He pansed to weep over it and prophesy its 
doom. After once more cleansing the temple, and protect- 
ing from the anger of the priests and Pharisees the children 
who still shouted Hosanna, He spoke to Philip about the 
Greeks (probably from Edessa) who wished to see Him, 
and, strengthened by a voice from heaven, spent the rest 
of the day in teaching; At evening He retired for safe^ 
with the twelve outside the city walls in the direction of 
Bethany. On the Afonday morning, as He went to Jeru- 
salem, He pronounced the symbolic doom upon the flg<tree 
which had only leaves. On entering the temple He was 
met by a formidable deputation of priests, scribes, and 
rabbis, who demanded hy what authority He was acting,” 
— a question which He declined to answer until they proved 
their right to ask it, by mving a definite opinion respecting 
the baptism of John. Their confession of inability to do this 
was so marked a proof of their incompetence to claim the 
fnnetion of religious teachers, that He refused to meet their 
challenge. The day may be called “ a day of parables,’' for 
during His teaching He spoke the parables of the two sons, 
the rebellious husbandmen, the hnilders and the corner 
stone;, and the marriage of the king’s son. These parables 
were so obviously aimed at the hypocrigr, malevolence, 
and presumption of the Jeivhh authorities that fear alone 
restrained them from immediately seizing Him. At even- 
ing He again retired from the city. The nest day, the 
Tuesday in Passion week, may be called the day of temp- 
tations, for it was marked by three deliberate attempts 
to undermine His authority by involving Him in some 
difficulty either with the rulers or the people.^ ^ the 
mornii^ walk to Jerusalem He taught to His disciples a 
1 k«ou of faith from the withered fig-tree. In the temple 
He was first met by the plot of the Herodians and Phansees 
to embroil Hun either with the Romans or the populace ^ 
a QUKtioii as to the lawfulness of paying tribute, then by 
a piece of poor casuistry on the part of the Sadduce^ con- 
ceniing the resurrection, then by the question of a Senbe 
as to tbegreatcommandment of the law. In eachi^tance 
the aivbe end^ready of Hfe ^ 



and insight. Then, to prove how easily ^ might have 
J^cTle tables m them, had He desired their hnnuha. 
He exposed their complete ignorance respecting the 
Eahiec?on wMch they Limed the fullest knowledge- 
byTedacing them to a confession of tbeiT inahafy 
Si?I»axid in thespirit had given the name ^Lo^to the 
Siah who was to he bis son. And then, knowing that 
the time had come when their degradafaon of reh^on igo 
a mere tyranny and semblance shodd be set 
delivered the terrible dennneiation which, \nth 
«'^runtoyon, Scribes and Pharisees bypo^^, J^ 
intended to leave them ntterly inexcnsahle. The Jcwisn 
anthorities felt that this was a final rapture, that > 
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a,ncl ash.es. In the cool of evening they walked to Bethany, 
perhaps at the very time that J urlas was arranging with 
the priests the final details of His betrayal and arrest. 
The Wednesday was spent in deep retirement at Bethany, 
and not a single word or incident is recorded on that da}'. 
•On the Thursday morning He woke never to sleep again. 

(7) On the evening of Thursday Jesus went with His 
disciples to Jerusalem to keep that quasi-paschal feast at 
which He instituted the sacrament of the Eucharist, Even 
then the apostles had jealousies about precedence, and it 
was to cure them of their fatal tendency to selfish pride 
and ambition that Ho washed the disciples* feet. During 
the supper He first indicated to John, and through him to 
Peter, that He knew who the traitor was. He clearly told 
them that this was the last meal which He should cat with 
them, and bade them henceforth “eat bread and drink 
wine ” in sacramental memory of Him. It was after Judas 
had gone forth into the night that He began those last 
discourses preserved for us by St John alone, which arc 
so “ rarely mixed of sadness and joys, and studded xvuth 
mysteries as with emeralds.” There is a matchless beauty 
and tenderness in the records of His gentle words of warn- 
ing and help to Peter, Thomas, Philip, and Jude, and of 
that familiar intercourse with his dearest followers, whose 
sinking spirits He sustained by the promise of the Com- 
forter. Then they sang a hymn, probably the Psalm known 
to the Jews as the Great Hallel, and in the darkness walked 
to the olive garden of Gethsemane, where Jesus passed 
through His hour of mysterious agony and passion, while 
even His most beloved apostles could not watch with Him. 
Then torches suddenly fiashed upon the night as the traitor, 
accompanied by priests and their servants, and Levites of 
the temple guard, and Roman soldiers, made their way 
across the valley of the Kidron to -the slope of Olivet on 
which the garden lay. There Judas betrayed Him with 
a kiss ; and, in spite of the supernatural awe which Ilis 
presence ^inspired even into His enemies. He resigned 
Himself into their hands, rebuked the rash blow of Peter, 
and by one last act of mercy healed the slight wound of 
Slalchus. “ Then all His disciples forsook Him and fled.” 

(a) He was taken first to the astute and aged Annas, who 
was regarded as high priest dejure, though not de facto. 
From this time forward it was the priestly party— the 
'^addacees, not the Pharisees — who were almost exclusively 
responsible for His death. On His refusal to plead before 
this disorderly midnight tribunal. He was struck on the 
mouth and, failing to extort anything from Him, Annas 
sent Him bound across the courtyard to his son-in-law 
Oaiaphas, the de facto high priest, 

. (^) It was still night, and here took place the second 
irregular and illegal trial, before His worst enemies among 
the priests and Sadducees, The false witnesses who 
endeavoured to convict Him of having threatened to destroy 

eSanW^Vr unbroken silence untU 

*0 ‘ell them 

whether He was the Messiah, the Son of God, In answer 

them that they 

renf li returnhereafter in theclouds. TfaenCaiaphM 

of the SanhSiV^? this committee 
^ /\ Aft A” declared Him “guilty of death.” 

tn eecond examination Jesus was remanded 

tne whole Sa,nhedrm could not meet Aa He was led oast 
the brazier m the courtyard TTU .!i» ^ mu pass 

failed to they once more entirely 


then formally condemned to death, and underwent a second 
derision at the hands of the assembled elders. It was after 
this condemnation that remorse seized the dark soul of 
Judas. He flung down the blood-money before his lemjjtcrs, 
and with an agonized confession of guilt rushed otil to bis 
terrible suicide. 

At this period the Jews had lost all legal right to pul 
any one to death, and they were further anxious to avoid 
ponsonal rc-sponslbility, and danger of vengeance from llio 
followers of Jesus, by banding Him over for execution 
to tbo Roman procurator. Accordingly Iboy led Him 
bound to Pilate in imposing procession. Thoy were, liow- 
ever, mistaken in supposing that Pilate would crucify 
Jc.su8 at their bare word without seeing M'hctlier He wq.s 
guilty ; and, as they could not enter the Herodian palace, 
in which the Gentile ruler lived, without pollution, wliich 
would have prevented them from partaking in the passover 
that evening, Pilate went out to them. In every line of 
the brief colloquy wbicli ensued we trace Ibc haughty con- 
tempt of the Roman, and the burning batrcrl of the Jews. 
Failing to arrive at any definite cliarge, Pilate questioned 
Jej!^ alone in.side tbo prmtorium, and after a brief exami- 
nation came out to tbo Jews witli the declaration of com- 
plete acquittal. 

In the wild clamour which ensued ho caught the word 
Galilee, and, understanding that Jesus had chiefly taught 
in Galilee, eagerly seized the opportunity of getting rid" of 
the matter by sending Him to Herod. But before Herod 
as before Pilate Jesus retained His majestic silence, and, 
unable to condemn Him, Herod contented himself with 
nrra}'ing Him in a white festive robe, setting Him at 
nought with his myrmidons, and sending Him back with 
a second practical acquittal to the procurator. 

Then, in three stages, began the third and most agoniz- 
ing phase of the public trial. Pilate, seated on his bema 
upon the marble pavement, declared that, os His innocence 
was now certain, He would merely scourge and dismiss 
Him. It was a disgraceful proposal, due partly to his 
desire^ to save the life of one whom ho saw to be innocent, 
but dictated by fear of a new riot. Further tliau this, tho 
u’arning of his wife, and the awful majesty of the sufferer, 
had created a strong presentiment in Pilate’s mind. But 
his actions were practically controlled by the past guilt 
which made him tremble at tho thought of the complaints 
which Jen-s, Samaritans, and Galilreans could alike prefer 
against him. He did not therefore venture to refuse tho 
cry of the mob — hounded on as they wore by the priests 
and Sanhedrists — ^for tho passover boon of having a prisoner 
liberated to them j and he vainly tried to induce them to 
ask for the liberation of Jesus. They demanded the rebel 
and murderer Bar Abbas, and began to shout for tho cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. Bar Abbas was set free, and Jesus under- 
went the horrible Roman scourging, which was followed by 
the ruthless mockery of tho soldiers, who arrayed Him in 
an old crimson robe and placed a crown of thorns on His 
head, and a reed in his hand as a sceptre^ and so paid Him 
mock homage as a king of the Jews, 

"When Ho came forth after this hour of agony, Pilate 
made one more appeal to their compassion in the words 

R®hold the man ! ” and on bearing that He claimed to 
be a Son of God for since the charge of treason had 
broken down, the priests now substituted for it a charge of 
blasphemy he became still more alarmed, and once more 
questioned Jesus in a private interview. For some time 
^sus would not speak. When He did, it was to say that 
He regarded Pilate as less guilty than the Jews, As Pilate 
forth, and saw Him stand before that shameful 
yelling multitude in His majesty of solemn woo, he broke 
tortn wfco the involuntary exclamation, “ Behold your 
King ! That word> raised among the multitude some 
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very ominous allnsions to Csesar, and Pilate, after publicly 
washing his hands, in token that he was innocent of this 
death, pronounced the fatal order for His crucifixion, 

Jesus was then dad in His own garments and led forth 
with two robbers to be cmcified. As He w»s unable to 
bear tbe weight of B5s cross, Simon of Cjrene was impressed 
for that service. On His v^-ay Jesus gently consoled the 
weeping daughters of Jerusalem, and, when they reached 
the fatal spot of Golgotha, He refused the stupefying potion 
which was offered to Him, and prayed for His munierers 
even as they drove the nails through His hands. Pilate 
managed to insult the Jews by patting over the cross the 
title “ The King of the Jews,” in three languages, which 
thus in the presence of the vast passover multitude testified 
to the truth. On tbe cross Jesus bung for three hours in 
agony. The soldiers parted Sis garments, and cast lots 
for His seamless robe. The mob, the priests, even the 
crucified malefactors, joined in taunting Him. But He 
answered not After His pra 3 ’er for His murderers He 
only spoke to promise paradise to the penitent robber ; to 
assign His mother to the care of the beloved disciple ; to 
quote in the lowest depth of His agony the first words of 
the 22d Psalm j to give vent to the sole expression of 
physical anguish which He uttered, thirst”; to com- 
mend His spirit into His Father’s hands ; and lastly, in 
the one victorious word TcrAcorat, "it is finished,” to end 
His work on earth. The bearing of Jesus on the cross, 
together with the circumstances which accompanied the 
crucifixion — the darkness, earthquake, and rending of the 
temple veil— produced a deep impression even on the mind 
of the heathen centuiion. They so powerfully affected the 
multitude that they returned to Jerusalem wailing and 
beating on their breasts, at once with a feeling of guilt and 
a presentiment of future retribution. 

(8) At evening the soldiers de^atched the two crucified 
robbers by breaking their legs, in order that their bodies 
might be removed before the passover. But they found 
Jesus already dead, and the certainty of His death was 
assured bj” one of the soldiers driving his spear into the 
region of the heart, whence came out blood and water. 
As very little time was left before the sunset marked the 
beginning of the Sabbath, and rendered labour impossible, 
the body of Jesus was hastily buried by Hicodemus 
and by Joseph of ArimatbBea, who had obtained the 
requisite permission. They mapped it in fine linen and 
spices, and laid it in the rockhewn garden-grave of Joseph, 
rolling a great stone to the aperture, which was farther 
guarded by soldiers sent by the Jews to prevent its renmval 
for purposes of fraud. This was on Friday evening. 
early on the morning of Sunday, while it was yet tok, 
the two Harm’s were met at the sepulchre by a vision 
of angels which announced His resurrection. Of that 
resurrection, in spite of their original doubts and m^ 
civinffSjthe whole body of the disciples became unalteralny 
convmced, and on their unalterable conviction, and the 
subsequent witness of history to the blessed truth of their 
doctriues, has rested in great measure the heliei of the 
Christian church. Uniting the contemporary testimony ot 
St Paul, who must have been in personal commnm^uon 
with many of the five hundred witnesses to whose evidence 
be appeals, with those of the Gospels, we find ten re*. 
^rdS appearances :-(l) ^ 

• ( 2 N to other women (Jfatt xxviu. 9, 10), (J; 
PeJerjLike xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5) ; (4) to the ^vo 
disciples on their way to Emmaus (Luke sxiv. 13- -) , 
(5\ to the tea apostles. All these appearances occurred 
SltoftltBslS- dur. On tin fdlmns Sf 
aooeared (6) to the eleven apostles, Tliomas liavin^ m 
£Ton the previous oc^^iou He ! 

to seveu apostles by the Sea of Galilee (John sa. 1-i), 
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(8) to more than five hundred at once on a mountain in 
Galilee; (9) to James (1 Oor. xv. 3, 8) ; and (10) at the 
ascension. These appearances continued for forty daj-s. On 
the last occasion Jesus led His disciples towards Bethany, 
gave them His last command, blessed them, and as He 
blessed them passed away, and "a cloud received Him out 
of their si^t.” 

Ti Such, in briefest outline, are the main recorded 
evente of the life of Jesus Christ on earth. It only 
remains to say a few words concerning His person and 
His work^ re^rded here in dieir historical rather than in 
their theological aspect. 

As regards His person, Christians who accept the 2few 
Testament as the record of inspired teaching, and who 
believe it to be evidenced, not only by inward and super- 
natural revelation, bat also by the subsequent history of 
the church and the world, believe that Jesus Christ was 
(in the words of what is probably a very ancient Christian 
hymn quoted by St Paul) the only begotten Son of God, 
"manifest in tbe fiesh, justified by the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory and as a part of this belief 
they hold that, just as Adam the first man was not bom 
but created, so the second Adam, who came to redeem our 
nature, was not bom by ordinary generation bat was 
"incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Yir^ Maiy.” Bat 
even those who do not accept this faith see in Jesus a 
unique and sinless personality, one with whom no other 
human being can even distantly be compared, either in His 
character, His teaching, or the results which He accom- 
plished by His brief ministiy. He taught hot for three 
years, and not continuously even during them. He accepted 
the most ordinary customs of the teachers of His day. 
He wore no broad phylacteries like the Pharisees ; He was 
not emaciated with asceticism like the Bssenes; He 
preadied the Idngdom of God, not, as John had done, 
between the gloomy precipices of the wilderness, but from 
the homely platform of the synagogue, to give the ^idrarii 
when the Torah had been read.- He appeared before 
the people, not in the haiiy mantle of a prophet, hut “ in 
the ordinary dress of a Jewish man, at the four ends of 
which the customary tassels were not wanting.**^ He came 
“ eating and drinking” ; He had no human learning; His 
rank was hut that of a village carpenter; He checked all 
political excitement ; He directed that respect should he 
paid to all the recognized rulers, whether heathen or 
Jewish, and even to the religious teachers of the nation ; 
He was obedient to the Mosaic law; His followers were 
"unlearned and iguoraut men” chosen from the humblest 
of the people. Yet He has, as a simple matter of fact,, 
dtered the whole current of the stream of history ; He 
closed all the history of the past, and inaugurat^ all the 
histoxT of the future^ and all flie most brillian^nd civilued 
nations of the world worship Him as God. Kant testifies 
to His ideal perfection.^ Hegel saxr in Him the union of 
the human and the divina Even the most advanced of 
sceptics do Him homage. Spinoza spohe of Sm as the 
truest symbol of heavenly wisdom. Tie beauty and 
grandeur of His life overawed even 
VoltaitB.5 " Between Him and whoever else in the world, 
said STapoleon L at St Helena, “there is no possible term 
of comparison.”" “If the life and death of Socrates are 


1 1 Tim. ill 16. . - e e 

- See Hausrath, JTeuUst. vi. • 
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olite form of His tooching, its force wee even more remark- 
able. It is ell centred in Ibe two great trnths of Uio 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man ; from the 
former springs every truth of theology, from the latter 

■pmfect'piety is imp-ossibla’^ “ The SoStaSs • a?o^’ mes^ageTjcsSs ^’leve” °In 

says Eenan, “ is the most f ^ Jlpfntkl • His thm He differs oven from John tho Baptist and the prophets, 

the most beautiful of forms His beau y « ^e thm He dmers^ e 

reign will never end.”^ John Stuart Mill spoke of H regards tho work of Jesus, the Christian 

«a man charged with a special, express, j ‘ believer contemplates^it in that aspect in which it is pre- 

mission from God to lead manki^ nt^nLutt which is sented by St Paul as a work of atonement, the redemption 

... V * . 1- — w..Mn0avrtnD flinsA ouoted above,' of a guilty race;® but even apart from this the mere^liistorical 


those of a sage,” said Rousseau, “the life and death of 
fesus arethos! of a God.”i « He is,” says Strauss, nh® 
highest object we can possibly imagine with ^[espe^ to 
religion, the Being without whose presence in mind 
perfect piety is impossible.”^ “ The Christ of the Qospel^^ 


xne transueuucuw 

betokened in such expressions as ti^se quoted abovej 
is due, not only to His devotion and self-sacrifice, but 
to His absolute sinlessness. This constitutes the unique 
character of His individuality. He alone of mankind has 
claimed to be sinless, and has had the claim granted by 
unanimous consent both in His lifetime and in siAse- 
quent ages. He alone among men l^as neror even been 


seniea oy xuui. uo » t • i. • i 

of a guilty race but even apart from this the mere lustorical 
student must admit that Christ elevated both the individual 
and the race as none have ever done before or since. ^ liis 
doctrine purified the world from the loathly degraiktion of 
lust and luxuiyinto which society had fallen. By con- 
vincing men of tho inherent dignity of manhood, He added 
to the value of human life. Ho made holiness a common 


=edT;thrj.Sror= awd a™ I po«. Hef » b“ Sta wi^»S 

in His most sacred utterances and ?neffLtu^l desn^ gave a moral system 

faintest consciousness of any evil as Fesent m soul P hopeful, and more tender to 

He therefore alone has furnished mankind with a peifect it^fimtely moie peitect mor^ . Christian signifi- 

ideal; and wo°rdfa” cba“^ tkSty. and Un»aW 

to the perfectness of th , ^ jiave done He first taught the sacrodness of the body as a teniplo of 

in greatest “fasure ba^ y d .^. He has inspired the aims of the noblest 

so solely by the aid of His grace, culture, while at the same time Ho has restored the souls 

WM His teachins less unique than His personality, of men, and made the care of the moral and spiritual Baing 
Nor I £ sovereicn authority ; “ Ye have the supreme end of life. The gradual emancipation of the 

L™ruf^k1r.tatT?unto yoJ’ In. this it j .world from the t^nni^ofsensnah^^^^^^ 



K tfof £ ,;^Snr^rMdra^‘;L^%rK rS-SC;™ ;- &■ o^ SrV-^t -d ^itw «n. 
«inPf»ifipBllv His Isolated fragments of it may be compared ceptions which have siining directly from His^ teaclung, 
with truths uttered by others^; but it stands alone in its and which still have an unexhausted force, 
breadth and in its power, in its absence of narrow exclu- in ever-increasing measure, the amelioration of the vrorld. 
siveness and scholastic system and abstract speculation. YII. It only remains to touch on tho mnwth and 

It was fresh, simple, natural, abounding in ^lustrations at tho cSistfan Torid^to have drawn from the 

once the most beautiful and the most intelligiuie, arawn , • > ma — 

all the common sights and sounds of nature, and all 


the daily incidents and objects of social and domestic lite. 
It flowed forth without reserve to all and on every fitting 
occasion,— on the road, on the hillside, on the lahe, or by 
the lonely well, or at the hmquet whether of the Pharisee 
or the publican* Expressed in the form of parables, it has 
seized the imagination of mankind with a force and tena 


lo lor tno uiinsuan wonu lu iww 
teaching of the apostles and evangelists any other concision I'csjpect- 
ine Jesus than flint Ho was more than man,— that Ho was Goa 
manifest in tho flesh.^' The Gospels spoke of His lucaination, His 
sinlessness, His miraculous power, His claims far loftier than wouUl 
have been possible to simple man, His fearless conjunction of His 
own name with that of tho Eternal Creator. Alike the Gospels and 
the Epistles testify to His prc-oxistenco (Johni. 16, 62, 

His eternal existence (1 Pet iii. 18-20; Phil. ik 6, / » Kev. 1. 11), His 
nart in the creation of the world (Heh. i. 11), His miracles of pojsw; 



of picturesqueness and directness that there is not one 
recorded sentence of it which has not been treasured np in 
the memory of mankind. His utterances not only rival and 
surpass all that preceded and all that has followed them, 
but “ they complement all be^nnings,” Sometimes they 
consist of short suggestive sayings (gnomes), full of depth, 
yet free from all affectation or obscurity,^ which make even 
what is most mysterious and spiritual humanly perceptible, 
throwing over it the glamour both of poetry and of a long- 
ing presentiment, and incessantly enticing man towards 
something yot higher. There is never in them a lurking 
fallacy nor a superfluous word, but all is “ vivacity, nature, 
intelligibility, directly enlightening grace,” intended only to 
convince and to save. And while such was the incompar- 


^ Jltmxle. 

^ VergaxiffL Bleihendes in Christcnth'iimj 132. In liis Lehen 
Jcsity ii. 229, be says that Jesus “in His all but perfect life stood 
alone and unapproacbed in liistory. ” 

3 Etmhs tVHisL ltd., 213, 214. 

_ ^ Three Essays, p. 254, wbere bo also speaks of Christ as “the 
ideal ri»piesentativc and guide of liumanity.*’ 

See Kcun, Jcsit voti jVasara, it 1, 3. 


««« ,/ritingsoF St John and of St Paul, could possibly suppe 
that tbe Saviour, in whom lio was taught to trust, and into whoso 
name be was baptized, was a mere human being like himself. Aiid 
yet, that Jesus was perfectly htman, as ivell as divine, they coma 
not for a single moment doubt. Ho was bom of a woman. Ho 
grew like other children. He suffered hunger, and thirst, and wean- 
ness, and pain, and wounds, and death. Ho had flesh and bones 
like all other men, and passed tlu-ough the stages of life as others do. 
And His soul was a human soul no less than His body was a hinnan 
body, for He increased gradually in wisdom no less fliaii in stature; 
and felt soitow and sympatliy, and was subject to temptation, and 
was liable to the common emotions of our mortal nature. 

With these facts the earliest teachers of the church wera cmitcnt. 
When they had asserted that Chiist was both human and divine, 
“born and unborn, God in flesh, life in death, horn of Mary and 
bora of God (Iren., Eja. ad Ephes., 7), they entered into no specu- 
lations respecting tho mode and definition of that union of natures. 
But such reticence soon became impossible. The doctnno m a 
God-man was openly assailed or se cretly undermined by twoloi a 

® For St PauVs two most elaborate ami coiiceiitratccl statements of 

his theology sec Kom. iii. 20-26 ; 1 Tim. ii.-6, 6 (iii. 16). 
also 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. ^ ... o. o 

^ Col. ii. 9 ; John xii. 41 ; Matt, xxviii. 18 ; 1 Tiicss. in. ^ 
Thess. ii. 16, 17 ; Phil. iii. 21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 6 ; 2 Cor, v. 10 ; 2 TOu. 
iv. 1 ; tbe Gospel and Epistles of St John, the Epistles to the Col 
sians and Ephesians, and the Apocalypse passiin% &c. 
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forms of heresy— partly by Jewish Ebionites, partly by Gentile 
DocetiS. The Ebionites, the 2^azarenes, the followers of Artemon, 
the Alogi, and many sects allied to them in their main principle, 
denied the true divinity of Christ. In the opposite direction many 
of the Gnostic sects entirely explained away His humanity, either 
with the Basilidians supposing that He only became divine at «His 
baptism, or holding with the Yalentinians that Mary was only the 
channel by which He entered the world. To boHi these conflicting 
fancies the orthodox fathers opposed the simple statement of St 
John that the Logos became flesh.” But, as was natural, their 
opinions were as yet vague and even in some instances erroneous. 

’ Thus Justin Martyr thought that in Christ ^e Logos took the 
place of the human intelligence {ApoL mvi,, ch. x.). Clement of 
Alexandria thought that the human needs and suflerings were only 
apparent,, or by way of “accommodation” [PsBd.^ i. 5, p, 112; 
Stronuj vL 9, p. 775, ed. Sjdb.). Origen had clearer views, and was 
the iirstto use the term God-man {Q^dvBpfairos^ as well as to guard 
against the double error of excluding the Logos from Christ, or of 
confounding the Logos with the existence of the human Christ 
{Rom, in EzeJc, iii. 3; C. Cels,^ iii. 29). It is, however, important 
to observe that the existence of technical errors of theology in the 
modes of expressing this doctrine adopted by the Ante-Eficene fathers 
was freely admitted, and was not regarded as formal heresy. Their 
individual insight was not sufficient to enable^ them to arrive at 
those careful smiolastic definitions to which the church was only 
guided by the collective wisdom of oecumenical councHs after periods 
of long and painful conflict. The remarks of St Jerome on the 
real orthodoxy of the early fatliers are both charitable and explicit. 
“ It may be,” he says, ‘ ‘ that they erred in simplicity, and that they 
mote in another sense, or that their ^vritings were gradually cor- 
rupted by unskilful transcribers; and, certainly, bemre Arius like 
^ the destruction that wasteth at noonday ’ was bom in Alexandria, 
they made statements incautiously which are open to the misin- 
terpretations of the perverse.” We find a remarkable illustration 
of the extent to which the terminology was- as yet unsettled in the 
fact that the council at Antioch which condemned Paul of Samosata 
in 269 also condemned the expression homoousios (“consubstan- 
tial”), which a century aftenvards became the very watchword of 
Hicene orthodoxy.^ 

By the 3d century the Ebionizing heresies were practically dead, 
but the Docetic were still flourishing in various forms. Two sects 
hod arisen ; one was that of the Fatripassians, who so completely 
obliterated all real distinction between the first and second person 
of Ihe Trinity as to lay themselves open to the charge of teaching 
that the Supreme Father had been crucified. . Thus Praxeas tau^t 
that the same God is at once the Father and Son. Noetus of 
Smyrna, Avhen banished from Ephesus, taught these notions at 
Rome, and even the Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus seem to have 
been imbued ^^ith them. Sabellius, a presbyter of Ptolemais, 
elaborated these* opinions into a ^stem in which Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit were only three modes of manifestation, three noumes^ 
three aspects of the divine monad revealing itself under three differ- 
ent forms (Gre^. Nyss., OraU c. Avian, et SabelL), The Monarchians, 
on the other hand, in their equal anxiety to avoid all danger of 
Ditheism and Tritheism, admitted the supernatural birth of (ffirist, 
but only saw in Him the holiest of the prophets; these views were 
expounded at Rome by Theodotus of Byzantium, who was conse- 
quently expelled from the church by Pope Victor. The heresies of 
Paul of Samosata, the vain and brilliant patriarch of Antioch, seem 
to have originated in an unhapp;^ attempt to reconcile the views of 
these Monarchian sects by teaching that not the whole divine sub- 
stance was manifested in Christ, but only one single divine povrer. 
He thus distinguished between the Logos and the human Son of 
God. He was banished and died in obscurity, but the sect, which 
was generally called Patripassian in the West and Sabellian in the 
East, continued to linger on for a time. 

AU these controversies were but preludes to the great struggle of 
the church against Arianism. Hitherto she had condemned the 
FToetions and Sabellians for denying the hypostasis of the Son as 
distinct from the Father, and the Theodotians and Ebionites for 
denying His divinity. Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, admitted 
both the divine and the human nature of Christ, but by making Him 
subordinate to God denied His divinity in its highest sense. He 
was'Ied to this error by the reaction against Sabellianism, and he 
ranked the Son among created beings, saying that “ there was (a 
time) when He was not.” Arius was deposea and excommunicated 
by a council at Alexandria, but since many bishops, and among 
them the distinguished Eusebius of Caesarea, and Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, interceded in 1^ favour, the dispute assumed such wide 
proportions that Constantine was compelled to intervene by sum- 
moning in 325 the first oecumenical council of Kice. By this council 
the doctrine of Arius was coudemned, and it w*as declared to be a 
matter of the Catholic faith that the Son was not only of like essence 
(Aonzomustos) but of the same essence (homoousios) ^rith the Father. 

It was long, however, before the voice of controversy was silenced. 


M^y bishops still continued to be on the one hand Arian or Semi- 
Arian, while on the other hand men of great power and enlighten- 
ment, like Marcellus of Ancyra and Phonnus of Sirmium, slid back 
into dangerous affinity to Sabellianism. It was in consequence of 
a similar reaction that Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, in the desire 
to maintain the glory of Christ, fell into a new heresy and revived 
an old error, by arguing that in Jesus the Logos supplied the place of 
the reasonable soul. It is obvious that such a view undermined the 
doctrine of the example and atonement of Christ, and it was con- 
demned in 381 at the council of Constantinople. 

The next great controvert arose from the refusal of Nestorius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, to apply to the Virgin Mary the term 
Theotokos or mother of God. In his endeavour to avoid the 
extremes which had already been condemned, he spoke of the union 
of the two natures in Christ as a connexion {(rvyd<peia) or indwel- 
ling (hvoiKTicris), but denied that there was any communication 
of attributes (Koiyuvta idKapdrov), He maintained, in fact, a 
mechanical rather than a supernatural union of the two natures. 
He was condemned in the councU of Ephesus, 431, and died in 
exile ; but the schools of Edessa and l^isibis still maintained the 
Ifestorian doctrine, which has continued in the East even till the 
present day. 

The last great controversy on the two natures W'as raised by 
Eutyches, archimandrite of Constantinople, who confounded 
together the two natures which Hestorius had separated, thus 
inaugurating what is known as the Monophysite heresy, which was 
condemned in the council of Chalccdon, 451. It is needless to 
explain the obscure heresies of Theopaschites, Phthartolatri, 
A^thartodocetai, or to do more than name the views of the l^lono- 
thelites, who strove to put an end to controversy b}* maintaining 
that though tliere were two natures in Christ there was only one 
will. The main results at which the church arrived cannot be 
better summed up than they are in an admirable passage of Hooker 
(Eccl, Pof., V. 54, 10} : “ There are but four things which concur to 
make complete the whole state of our Lord Jesus Christ. His deity. 
His manhood, the conjunction of both, and the distinction of the 
one from the other being joined in one. Four principal heresies 
there are which have in those things withstood ^e truth : Arians 
by bending themselves against the deity of Christ; Apollinarians by 
maiming and misinterpreting that which belongeth to His human 
nature ; Hestorians by rending Christ asunder and dividing Him 
into two pereons ; the followers of Eutyches by confounding in His 
person those natures which they could distinguish. Against these 
there have been four most ancient general councils : the council of 
Nice to define against Arians ; against Apollinarians the council of 
Constantinople ; the council of Ephesus against Hestorians ; 
against Eutychians the Chalcedon council. In four words aXriSaSi 
reKieoSf dBiaipdraSf affvyxdTojs, iruly^ perfectly^ indivisihly^ dis~ 
tinetly — ^the first applied to His being God, the second to His 
being man, the thim to His being of both One, and the fourth to 
His still continuing of that one Both — ^we may fully, by way of 
abridgement, comprise whatever antiquity hath at large handled 
either in declaration of Christian belief, or in refutation of the fore- 
said heresies.” The result of these centuries of controversy was 
enshrined in the so-called Eicene creed — “ the holy symbol declared 
at Nice, established at Constantinople, strengthened at Exffiesus, 
sealed at Chalcedon.” 

When the church had thus rigidly defined the limits of Catholic 
orthodoxy, the decisions of the four oecumenical councils were 
accepted, and no further controversies rose on these subjects for about 
800 years. Iffie disputes between the Nominalists and the Realists, 
and the speculations of the Schoolmen generally os regards this sub- 
ject, turned rather on the proofs or illustrations of the doctrine of the 
Trinity than on theories respecting the two natures of Christ. There 
are remarks and illustrations not only in the Schoolmen but even 
in the Reformers which might be regarded as questionable, but none 
of them ivere intended to diverge from the Catholic verity. Passing 
over the crude system of Servetus, we hear of Unitarian communities 
in Poland as early as 1563. In 1544 Laelius Socinus had been 
obliged to leave Italy because his opinions were kno^vn to be unfavour- 
able to the divinity of Christ. On his death at Zurich in 1562 his 
nephew Faustus Socinus openly taught the opinions which he hud 
learnt from his uncle’s papers, and acquired a considerable following 
in Poland. The exegetic methods of Socinianism were so weak, and 
its rupture with Christian history so absolute, that the special 
views of the Socini — which wele that Christ, though miraculously 
bom, was only the highest of men, and was deified after His de^" 
as a reward for His virtue — have had an indirect rather than 
influence. In 1611 three men were burnt in Englantl fo*;-' 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but in the middle or the-'A/ih cciiiuiy 
we find John Biddle recognized as a leader of , 

the spread of Unitarian doctrines led Bull write his 
Defensio Fidci Nicense in 1685. The first UiUitanan church iii Bng- 
laiid wasfounded in 1773 by Lindsay, wntiiigsof Spinomand 
of the English deists— Herbert, ToSfand, Snaftesbury, Chubb, 
Bolingbroke— helped largely to ^^aken the orthodox faitl . 
But in later periods it has been^^pi'ithcr undermined than denicu. 


1 Mansi, L 1001 ; £useb., 21, viL S7-S0; Epiphen., Uv. 1. 
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“Whae nominally accepted it lias been understood and explained 
in a manner of whicb tlie ancient cburcb never so much as dreamt. 
Kant used aU the traditional formula, but they^ do not * appear 
to have been more to liim than symbolic expressions. Similarly 
Schelling spoke of the Three Persons of the creeds as three Momcn- 
turns, for which he substituted in later years the word Potcuzcn^ and 
the language of Fichte and Hegel practically sublimates to nothing 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. ^ 

But this dispersive analysis ” of the later centuries has shown 
itself most markedly in some of the Lives of Jesus, and these prove 
very conclusively that many CImstians have not preserved the 
Kicene faith, but find an insuperable stumbling block in tlie 
miracles. Even in the treatment of the life of Jesus by Hess 
(1768) there is a spirit of concession to modem doubt which becomes 
still more marked in the similar sketches of Herder (1796), who 
leans, wherever he can, to the natural or the symbolic view of 
miracles. The Lchm Jcsu of Paulus wus \Yritten with the avowed 
object of explaining away the supernatural elements in the Gospels 
while yet the evangelists themselves were accepted as faithful 
witnesses, — an attempt which at once fell to the ground under the 
weight of its own absurdity. Far different was the line adopted by 
Sclueiermacher in his Lectures oiv fhe Life of Jesus (published from 
notes by Rutenik in 1864). Schleiermacher wished to steer between 
the Ebionitic and the Docetic views of Christ, but while mamtain- 
ing the divinity he systematically endeavours to reduce the miracles 
within the scope of natural laws, and treats even the resurrection in 
a rationalizing manner, as though Jesus had not really died.^ Hase, 
in his Lehcn Jesu (1829), leans in the same direction, supposing that 
Jesus possessed some unkno^vn power and a sort of sanative mag- 
netism. None of these w’riters have, however, produced so deep an 
impression as Strauss and Renan. Strauss, in^ead of endeavouiing 
to eliminate the supernatural, or to invest it in some sort with a 
natural appearance, treated the Go^qiel narratives as myths from 
w*hich it was hardly possible to understand the historic personality 
of Christ. In his Leben Jesu (1835) he rejected the Fourth Gospel 
altogether; in his second edition, in deference to Heander, he left riie 
question neutral. In thk earlier pliase he regarded Jesus as merely 
“the idea of the identity of God and man, and the mission of 
humanity” built up on Messianic prophecy ; but he afterwards, as 
in his Life of Christ for the Tcofple (1864), attached more importance 
to the tendency-theory of Baur, and in his later wiitings {The Old 
Faith and the New, 1873) treated the existence of Christianity in as 
disdainful a tone as though it were hardly worthy of any explanation 
at all. Renan {Vie de Jisits, 1863) entirely abandoned all faith in 
Christ’s divinity, and, while speaking of Him as one “ whom His 
death had made divine,” treated Him from the point of view* of an 
amiable rabbi who, be^nning as an innocent enthusiast, developed 
into something hardly if at all removed from conscious impostui^. 
Meanwhile these negations had provoked a strong reaction ; and 
WTiters like Neander (1837), Ebrard(1842), Lange (1843), Olshausen 
(1853), Weisse (1856), Riggcnbach (1858), and above aU Ewald 
(1855), maintained with abundant learning the truth of the Gospel 
narratives, though the works of all of them betray, in a greater or 
less degree, the signs, to which Neander so touchingly alludes, that 
they w’ere produced ‘ *in an age of crisis, of isolation, of pain, and of 
throes.” The most important recent contribution to the literature 
of this subject is^ the Jcsic von Nazara of Keim (1867). He writes 
in a reverent spirit and a pow’crful style, with abundant learning and 
patient research. He takes his stand on the sinlessness of Jesus, and 
presents Him as human indeed but still divine in the exaltation of 
Ills humanity. Keim attributes the Fourth Gospel to a late and 
])ost-apo5tolic autlior, and when ho gives it as his conclusion that 
“in the life of Jesus, where the most genuine and unadulterated 
humanity dwelt, was revealed at the same time not only a religious 
genius, but the miracle of God and His presence upon earth,” and 
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that “the person itself and nothing else is the mix-acle/’ ho sho\ra 
by how vast a space modem opinion has receded from the views of 
the Catholic church. The English works on the Life of Christ 
have been very numerous of late years, and have been marked with 
few exceptions by their fidelity to Christian faith. 

Ziterature^Tlie bibliography of tiic life of Christ is immense, and the mono- 
fU^phs on isolated questions which bear upon It may be counted by luuidrcds. 
The reader will find a fairly adequate account of the results of a couiprchcnsiro 
ciitical survey of the wliole field in Hasc's Oeschichte Je$u, 1875 So far os the 
patristic and medlscvul periods are concerned, the gospel-harmonics of Tatlan, 
Ammoniusof Alexandria, Victor of Capua, Gorson, and the poetical compositions 
based upon tlie Gospel narratives by Pnidcntius, Sedulius, Nonnus, Cscdmon, the 
author of the IJeliand, Otfncd of Weissenburg, and others, may be dismissed 
with a more lefercnce. Of gi cater importance as cntly examples of a laigc class 
of woiks, designed for icligions edification nitiicr than foi hlstoricarponialturc, 
are the Vita C/iristi of Bonaventura (first printed in 1480, and often since, the 
latest EnglJsli translation bearing so icccnt a date ns 1880), and the Vita Jesu 
Christ f of Ludolphus Saxo (written about the middle of the 14th Lcntury, and first 
printed at Strasburg in 1470). After tlic Beformation the liarmoxfy of the Gospels 
continued to absorb much of the attention of scholars, ond many able works in 
tills field, from that of Osmndcr (1587) to tiiat of Bcngcl (1786), appeared, all of 
them, however, unnaturally restricted by the limitations of a conventional oitho- 
doxy, and mnikcd by a characteristic absence of the critical spirit. Hic only 
work belonging to this carl}" period which can be said still to possess permanent 
value is the Life of Christ by Jeicmy Taylor, 1653. Such woiks as the Messiah 
of Klopstock, 1748, belong to Uterar}’ lather than to theological histoiy. The 
beginnings of anew historical method can be traced in the writings of the English 
deists, such as Woolston and Chubb, a method which somewhat later was taken 
up by Bcimarus and Lessing, and gave rise on the other side to the apologetic 
woiks of Lardncr, Falcy, and othcis m England, and in Germany to those of 
Herder (Ibm Erloserdes Memchen, Oder tinsere drei ersten Evangelien, and Von 
Gottes Sohn der IVett Iletland nach Johannes) and of Hess (Geschiehte der dtei 
letzten Leben^'ihre Jesu, 1768; 7tli cd., 1823, with the title LebensgesehichteJew). 
In chronological order, the names of Schleiermacher and Hnsc come next. The 
lectures of tlie formci, first dclivcicd in Beilin in 1819, and frequently repeated 
in subsequent ycais, had almost expended their great influence before their pub- 
lication by BUtcnlk (Vbr/esunpen dber das Zeben Jesu, 1864) ; those’ of tlie latter, 
begun at Tubingen in 3823-4, first saw the light ns a Ze&en Jesu in 1829 (5th ed., 
1865, and in n still more expanded form entitled Geschichte Jesu in 1875). llielr 
pubhention wtis piccided and occ«is!oned by that of the Zeben Jesu ats Ot'undlage 
einer reinen Oescfiiehte des Urchristenthums of Fuulus in 1828 A new* phase of 
negative criticism was intioduced by the publication in 1835 of the Zeben Jesu of 
Strauss, further developments of whicii are to bo found in his Zeben Jesu fur das 
deutsehe VoU bearbeifet (1865 ; Eng. transL, 1865), and in tlie writings of his fol- 
lowers, among whom may be mentioned C. K, Wclsso (Das Leben Jesu kriiisch 
u, phtlosophisch bearbeitei, 1838), Salvator (Jesus Christ et sa doctHne, 1838), and 
Gfiorer (geschichte des Urchristenthums, 1838). Among the scry numerous svorks 
controverting ibese in the interests of Christian apologetics, tiic most important 
are those of iholuck (Die Glaubicurdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte, 1837), 
Neandcr (Das Zeben Jesu Christi, 1837 ; 7th ed., 1873 ; Eng. transl , 1848),£biard 
(Wissenschaftliehe Kritil der Ecangelischen Geschichte, 1842), >Ylesclcr (Chrono- 
logische Synopse der vier EvangeUen, 1843), Lange (Zeben Jesu, 1844-47 ; Eng, 
transl , 1864, 1871), fiom the Frotestant standpoint ; and those of Kuhn (Zeben 
Jesu, vol. i.. 1838), Sepp (febai Christi, 1843), and Bucher (Bus Zeben Jesu Christi, 
1859), fiom the Catholic. Tlie writings of the TUblngcn school (Bruno Bauer, 
Kritik der EvangetUchen Geschichte des Johannes, 1840 ; KriL </. Ev, Qesch. der 
Synoptiler, 1841 ; Krit, d. Ec, Gesch. der SynopL t/. d, Johannes, 1842 ; Ktit, der 
Evangelien u, GeseJt, ihr. Ursprungs, 1850 ; F. C. Baur, KrtL Untersuehungen it. d. 
Kanon* Evangelien, 1847 ; Das Christenthum w. A Christliehe Kirehe der drei ersten 
Jahrhmderte, 1853) on tiie other liand occasioned Ew*a1d*s Qeschtehte Christus u, 
seiner Zeit (1855), and the similar works of Lichtenstein (Zebensgeschichte Jeut 
Chnsti in chf'onol, Uebersicht, 1856), Blggenhach (Vorlesungen it, d, Zeben d. H. 
J^u, 1858), Baumgarten (Die GesdxitMe Jesu, 1859). Ellicott (Ilisiorical Zectures 
on the Zife of our Jesus Christ, 1860), Benan's Vie de J^sus appeared la 
1863, Scheukers Characteibild Je^u in 1864 (compaie the ChnsiusbUd derApostel 
It, der nachapostoHschen Zeit of tlie same author, 1878), Keim's Der Gesehxchtliche 
Christus in 1865, his Jesu von Hazara in 1867-72, Hausrath's ‘'Die Zeit Jesu" 
in the HTliche Zeitgeschichte in 1870, Wittichen's Zeben Jesu m 1876, and Volk- 
mai's Jesus Nazarenus n. d. Schriftzeugen d. Uen Jhdts., p. i., in 188L With 
tiicse may be contrasted, amongst many others which might be named, the follow- 
ing well-known works: — ^Fressensd, JSsus Christ, son temps, sa vie, son oeuvre, 1865 ; 
Weiz<iackcr, Untersuehungen li, d. Ecangelisehe Geschichte, 1864 ; Gess, Christi 
Person u, VTerl, 1870-79 ; Dupanloup, EtsU de Hotre Seigneur Jesus Christ, 1870; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord upon Earth, 1863 ; F. W. Fanar, Life of Christ, 1874, 
23d cd., 1881 ; Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, 1877. Ecee Iforno, a survey of 
the life and ivorJt of ChiHst, an anoii 3 rmou 8 work, which attracted much attention 
in its time, is also woilhy of mention hci'c. From Catholic sources we have 
the second volume of Bougaud'sZc Christianxsme et les temps presents, entitled 
Je^tts Christ, 1871 ; also Giimm's Leben Jesu nacJi den vier Evangelien, of which 
as yet only two volumes have appeared, 1876-78. On Christology tlie standard 
work is DoiTicr’s Darstellung der Lehre von der Person Christi, 1845-56; Eng. 
trans., 1862, (F, w. F.) 


JESUS, THE Son OF SiBACH (Siracliides), the author oi 
the book of Ecclesiasticus, was a native of Jerusalem, o( 
whose personal life, apart from this one fact, vouched foi 
by himself (Ecclus. 1. 27), nothing is known, except that i1 
was devoted to the study of the sacred literature. Accord- 
ing^ to indications contained in chaps, xxxiv. 11, 12, 
xxxi:^ 4, 5, IL 1 sjjr., he seems to have travelled abroad; 
associated with princes, and once at least been placed in 
Mnger of his life by intrigues against him at a royal court. 
His collection of moral sayings (a-o^Ca'lrjaov vlov %pdx, 
* i^iber, Yulg.), originally written 

m Hebrew, and bearing according to Jerome the title oi 
troverbs,” was translated into Greek by his grandson, 
p. ° in the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemj 

rgetes (see the Prologue). By this Ptolemy Euergetes 


w'e can only understand the second of that name, who began 
to reign as king of Libya and Gyrene in 170 b.g. Beckon- 
ing two generations back from 132 b.c., we reach the high 
priesthood of Simon 11. (219-199 b.c.), to whom, and 
not to Simon I., the eulogy spoken in Ecclus. I. is most 
probably to be assigned. The book was thus originally 
composed about 180 b.c. 

JET, a mineral substance belonging to the carbonaceous 
group, and generally regarded as a compact variety of 
lignite, or wood-coal, impregnated with bitumen. The 
word jet (German Gagai) is corrupted from gagates, the 
name applied to it, or to a similar substance, by Greek and 
Boman writers, and derived, according to Pliny {H, iY., 
xxxvi. 34), from the river Gagas in Lycia, where the 
mineral was originally found. Its occurrence in Britain is 
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monfcioncd by Solinus ; but it was certainly used there in 
pre-Roman times. Barrows of the Bronze Age have yielded 
beads, buttons, rin^, armlets, and other personal ornaments 
of jet. The early Bupplj’ was probably obtained from the 
Torkshiro coast, near Whitby — a locality which still yields 
the finest varieties. The Whitby jet occurs in isolated 
masses, of irregular shape, but frequently more or less 
lenticular, imbedded in bituminous shales near the base of 
the Upper Lias. The particular horizon of the jot-rock is 
known to geologists as the zone of Ammonites serpentinns. 
Opinion is divided as to the exact nature and origin of the 
jet : some regard it as a variety of lignite, others as a kind 
of cnuncl coal, and others again as a hardened form of 
bitumen. There is little doubt that the jet has in all cases 
resulted from tlie decay of organic matter. Microscopic 
sections of jet frequently reveal a ligneous structure, in 
most cases of coniferous type. Xt has been suggested that 
masses of wood brought dowu by a river have drifted out 
lo sen, where, becoming water-logged, they have sunk and 
have gradually been covered with a deposit of fine black 
mud, beneath which the decay has slowly^ proceeded, 
Po^^sibly bituminous matter maj* have been distilled from 
this decaying vegetation, and deposited between the layers 
of shale in its neighbourhood. Diops of liquid bitumen 
are frequently found in the fossils of the jet-rock, and 
inflammable gas, derived from the bituminous shales, is 
not uncommon in the jet-mines. Moreover, scales ot fish 
and other fossils of the jet-rock are frequently converted 
into jet, the bituminous matter having replaced the original 
tissues When jet is heated, it betrays its bituminous 
character by burning with a dense pungent smoke, which 
was formerly reputed to possess powerful medicinal virtues 
At present the material is used only for trivial ornatnents, 
piincipally for mourning jewellery. To obtain jet, the 
shale is systematically mined not only at its outcrop in 
the cliffs but in the inland dales of the Cleveland district. 
It is now rare to find washed jet upon the sea-shore, but 
formerly a considerable quantity was thus obtained. The 
best hard jot is exceedingly tough, and may be readily 
canned or turned on tlie lathe, while its compact texture 
allows it to receive a high polish. The final polish is given 
by means of rouge, which produces a beautiful velvety 
surface. The softer kinds, not capable of being freely 
worked, are known as bastaid jet. Prom the estuarine 
beds of the Lower Oolites of Yorkshire, a soft jet is 
obtained ; but, though occasionally used for omameutM 
^ purposes, it is far inferior to the true Whitby jet. Spanish 
jet has been largely imported into Whitby, but is deficient 
in hardness and lustre. Cannel coal from Scotland jb 
occaSonally used in the place of jot.^ and it is not uncom- 
mon for brooches to be made of a carving of Whitby jet 
set ill a plain polished rim of either Spanish jet or cannel 

Por descriptions of iet and jot-working see The » 

by Jlalph Tate and J. P. Blake, 1876 ; and a paper on TFnxCoy 
b}’ J. A. Bower, in. Jour. Bee, Arls^ December 19, 1878 

JEW, The Wandering. The legend of a_ Jew doomed 
to wander until the day of judgment, for an insult offered 
to Christ, is first mentioned by Roger of Wendover in the 
Chronicle completed by Matthew Paris, who ^^eived 
the story from an Armenian bishop, who visited England 
in the year 1228. As told in Matthew^s fftstona M(Qofj 
the legend runs that the wanderer’s name was Oart^ 
nhilus, that he was doorkeeper of Pihte's palace, ana 
Siat as Jesus was led out to be crucified he struck him 
on the neck, saying, «6o, Jesus, go on faster; why 
dost thou linger 'i” Jesus replied, I go, but thou .halt 
remain waiting till I return.^’ The Armenian h^hop, if 
hiT French servant and interpreter is 
th^t this wanderer had dined with him shortly before hts 
leaving home, and that he was now a penitent man and had 
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been baptized by Ananias, who also baptized Paul, under 
the name of Joseph. At the time of the crucifixion he was 
thirty years of age j whenever he reaches the age of ono 
hundred he becomes faint, and when he becomes conscious 
again he is as young as when his doom was pronounced. 
He never smiles, refuses all gifts, and narrates many 
ancient events to those who come from far and near to 
listen. On the same authority rests the somewhat later 
account by Philippe de Mousket iii his Ohroxiigzie fimBe. 
The English chronicler states that the bishop’s statement 
was in reply to a question whether he had seen or heard of 
one Joseph, said to have been present at the crucifixion to 
be preserved in the world as a witness of that event. It 
would appear, therefore, that there was already in existence 
a legend of an undying J ew, although nothiug was intimated 
of his insult to Christ The idea of wandering did not enter 
into the legend until a later period^ when persons pretending 
to be the undying Jew appeared in various parts of Europe. 
Near the middle of the 1 6th centuiy the legend appears in 
Germany, brought there by a man who professed to be the 
“Ewige Jude” himself. He appeared at Hamburg, in 
1647, giving his name as Ahasuerus, and stating that he 
bad been a shoemaker in Jerusalem who would not suffer 
Christ to rest at his door when fainting under the weight 
of the cross. He struck Jesus, and bade him move on. 
Jesus said, I will stand here and rest, but thou shalt go 
on nntil the last day.” This story, however, also rests upon 
the authority of an irresponsible reporter. It is attributed 
to Dr Paulus von Eizen, bishop of Schleswig, whose long 
conversations with Ahasuerus are given, in a work by 
one Ghryaostomus Dudulseus Westphalus,— probably a 
pseudonym. This was published some years after the 
death of Paulus von Eizen, which occurred in 1698, and 
its aim is to make the story as sensational as possible as 
a warning." This earliest known book on Che legend, 
published at Leipsic, 1602, professes to be derived from a 
previous one : — Strange Report of a Jmhorn at Jenisalem, 
who pretends he was pi^esent at the crucifixion of Ch ist ; 
newly printed at Leyden. Other small works appeared 
somewhat later, as at “Augspurg, 1619,” and elsewhere, 
and were continued throughout the 17th century, these 
containing rumours of the Jew’s appearance in Hamburg, 
Dantzic, Naumburg,- Liibeck, Brussels, Moscow, and 
Madrid. Rudolph Botoreus, parliamentaiy advocate of 
Paris {Comm, histor., 1604), mentions contemptuously the 
rumours of the appearance of this J ew in Germany , Spain, 
and Italy, and the popular credulity. The most important 
account of any of these monomaniacs or pretenders is that 
given of one in Paris (1644) by The Turhisli Spy (book iii., 
Mter i.) ''One day I had the curiosity to discourse with 
hitti in several languages; and 1 found him master of all 
those I could speak I conversed with him five or six horns 
together za Arabic.” “The common people are ready to 
adore Mm ; and the very fear of the multitude restrains 
the magistrates from offering any violence to this impostor. 
From a letter of Jfadame de Mazaria to Madame de 
Bouillon, it appears that an individual appeared in England 
in the beginning of the 18th century professing to have 
been an officer of rank in Jerusalem who for an insult given 
to Jesus was doomed to live and wander. It is said that 
the universities sent professors to cross-examine him, and 
that many were satisfied oHhe truth of Mr stoiy. f 
pretenders of the kind appeared in England in the last 
century. Brand remembered to have seen one going about 
the streets of Newcastle muttering/ Poor John alone. it 
is difScult, however, to discover/rliether m all these ^ses 
the rdlo of the Wandering Jew^was assumed or was adaca 
to a&ed beggars by populer otedulity. 

lie names given to^ese wanderers are vanous.^ 
Cartaphilus is pmbcMy fipra the mwb Uloved, 
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in allusion to St John, wlio was believed to “tarry” until 
the coining of Christ. Joseph was perhaps caught from 
the legend of Joseph of Arimathaea, who was said to have 
wandered into Britain in the year 63, when his flowering 
staff indicated the spot where Glastonbury abbey should 
be built. The Tui^cish Spy in Paris gives his name as 
Michob Ader; Libavius {Praxis Alchyviix) as Bntadseus. 
In Brussels he was called Isaac Laq^uedem, a name believed 
by Grasse to be the French la combined with kedem, Heb. 
for “aforetime.” jilr Karl Blind has suggested that his 
name in Germany, Ahasuerus, may have been formed out 
of a corruption of As-Vidar, “ god Vidar,” — the Teutonic 
deity who was to survive the destruction of the world 
and conquer the wolf Fenris by thrusting his foot covered 
with an enormous shoe down the monster’s throat 
{Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1880). This ingenious 
suggestion would account for the transformation of the 
wanderer between 1228, when the Armenian bishop 
described him as Pilate’s doorkeeper, and 1547, when he 
claims to have been a shoemaker. For a long time there 
were kept at Bern and also at Ulm enormous pairs of 
shoes said to have been left by the Wandering Jew on his 
visits to those places. 

The legend of the Wandering Jew seems clearly related 
to a class of myths, found in every part of the world, in 
which certain saints or heroes are represented as having 
never died. Many of these myths, — as those of King 
Arthur, Charlemagne, Barbarossa, Tell, —are no doubt 
ethnically connected; but the corresponding myths found 
among the Incas, and among various American tribes, 
may lead us to seek for a common root of them all 
in human nature, — ^in the unwillingness of men to 
believe that their heroes can be really dead. In a 
primitive race, which had not yet conceived the idea of 
animistic immortality, the notion of a continued existence 
in nappy isles, valleys, or grottoes, would naturally arise, 
rhe earliest instance of this earthly immortality would 
.ippear to he that of the Persian Yima, king of the Golden 
Age, who, in the Zend-Avesta, “gathers around him men 
and animals in flocks, and fills the earth with them, and 
after the evflsof winter had come over his territories leads 
a sdect number of the beings of the good creation to a 
swlmmd spot, where they enjoy uninterrupted happiuess” 

f ^ ^ corresponding phase 

of development the Semitic races ascribed a similar terres- 

a to Enoch, Elijah, and some others. The 

^abs have very particular accounts of the secret abodes 
of these; and there are indications that in Eastern folklore 
. I(ges was believed to be sleeping in his unknown sepulchre. 

n M religious dualism on this belief there 

Srdwellb-’^n if immortal heroes, who instead 

fithinf fiSi- ^ to zander 

If feverish desert-winds (Gain-winds) as 

put this man to death 

^Stast‘Siighom Jhfv^Sd^' (Samiri) mms liL' 
me not*”' Tb«>rp oic exclaims, Touch 

^i.k s 


Gulf, from wWcIx emanated the plague (Sale, Kovm^ 

XX,). 

These traditions were inherited by the folklore of 
(Christendom. The mantle of Enoch and Elijah, and other 
saintly sleepers, fell upon the seven supposed to be slumber- 
ing in a cave near Ephesus, near to the slumbering St 
John, belief in whose earthlyimmortality is mentioned in the 
New Testament (John xxi, 23). On the other hand, the 
mantle of Cain and other evil wanderers vrould seem to 
have fallen on Nero, who for some time after his death 
was believed by friend and foe to be still living. At a 
later period, after Rome had been Christianized, the idea 
of a per^jetual enemy of the Messiah was temporarily 
detached from any one man and personified as Antichrist, 
— a restless invisible spirit appointed by the adversary to 
resist the^ rival kingdom. This more abstract conception 
was prolific of evil wanderers. "When, in course of the 
diffusion of Christianity throughout Europe, its missionaries 
came in contact with popular beliefs iu deities which in 
many cases had been developed from traditional heroes 
and warriors, — ^such as Odin, Waldemar, Vidar, — these 
imaginary potentates were degraded into phantoms, 
demons j the brand of Cain was set on tbeir names by 
solemn anathema, and thenceforth all regions of space had 
their-doomed wanderers,— the Wild Huntsman in the air, 
the Elying Dutchman on the sea, and various forest- 
phantasms like the Gros Veneur of Eontainebleau and 
Diedrich of Bern on the earth. The Jewish race, however, 
was the one race which did not yield to Cbristiaoity ; its 
special identification with Antichrist was therefore inevit- 
able. Many superstitions affecting them had long been 
accumulating. There was a belief that the seven whistlers 
—plovers or sometimes wild geese — were Jews that had 
been transforrued because they liad assisted in the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, and to see or hear those birds was 
regarded as ominous of disaster. The Witch Sabbaths 
were so called because the Jews were supposed to 
assemble at them. Their wealth was believed to be 
; obtained from Satan. There was also a belief that they 
i carried about plagues. This idea may partly have been . 
derived from the tradition of Samiri and his island, already 
mentioned, but possibly derived some confirmation from the 
actual results of crowding the Jews into the confined and 
neglected quarters of cities, in disregard of sanitary laws. 
Erom innumerable sources like these gathered the cloud 
of fanaticism which, sent its thunderbolts upon the Jewish 
people. The legend of the Wandering Jew, when it was, 
pieced together, represented precisely the popular belief 
that this race, having betrayed its supernatural mission, 
had received a supernatural doom. The legendary figure 
was invested with the fatal associations of most of the 
demons which Christianity had degraded. He passed in 
the storm, presided at orgies, diffused diseases, instigated 
revolutions, burned cities. He was not only associated 
with European demons but with those of the Jewish race 
also. There was a wild fable about Judas,— that he had 
fulfilled a fearful dream of his mother before his birth, 
living, despite her throwing him into the sea, to “kill his 
fother and sell his God,” — which reappears in our legend. 
Judas was said to have become page to Pilate, as Carta- 
phil^was his doc::keeper. Death refused to touch Judas 
until bis doom had been fulfilled, as it spared the Wandering 
Jew. In the familiar legend of the discovery of the True 
Cross, the Jew who, after torture, points out its place of 
concealment to Helena is named Judas ; and M. Magnin 
has plausibly suggested that the story of the Wandering 
Jew grew up in connexion with the True Cross legend, 
j Gain, was a prototype of Judas, so was Judas of such 
doomed wanderers as Malchus in Italy and Ahasuerus 
in Germany. II. Gaston Paris believes the legend of 
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JlalcLus to be tlie earlier. He was said to Lave struck 
Jesus witL an iron bar, and to Lave been condemned to 
nalk until judgment-day around a subterranean column, 
against wLicL Lo often dashes his Lead in the vain Lope 
of death. 

The respect shown by peasants to persons pretending 
to be the Wandering Jew was such as might have been 
expected for Cain with a mark upon his brow defending 
him from the hand .of man. Such a mark was indeed 
supposed to be on the Wandering Jew’s forehead. Xemola 
bays it was a red cross concealed by a black bandage, 
ou which account the Inquisition vainly tried to find him. 
While persecuting actual Jews, the peasantry had some 
compassion for this imaginary one, and in some parts of 
Germany two harrows were sometimes left in the field, set 
up together with teeth downward, it being believed that so 
the wanderer might obtain a night’s rest. 

Tlie tVunclering Jew has been a favourite subject of poctiy and 
romance. Goethe (Dic/Uiwf itnd Wahrheii, xv.) bus mven tbp 
scheme of a dtamaiic \K)eTn ou the theme which liP had contem- 
plated. It has been dealt with by C. F. P. Sebubart, Dcr eicigc 
Ji(dCy 1787; A. W. Schlcge!, ff'artimg, 1811; Aloys Schrcibcr* 
Dcr civigc Jttdc, 1807; W. Muller, WandctlMcrn, 1830; Etoi 
Quinct, Aluisitcnis, 1833; Chamisso, I^'cticr Ahawc?, 1830; F. 
HnuUml, Ahasueriad, 1838; Julius Mosen, Ahasner, 3838; 
Ludwig Kohler, Dcr ncuc Almitcr, 1841; l^icobs Lenau, 
Alim^ucry 1843, II C. Andersen, Ahas\icrit»^ 1847 ; E Giemer, 
La viort da Jnif^^ErranU 1857. Beranger (1831) and ordswortli 
have wiitteu lyrical poems ou the subject. Shelley evokes the 
IVandering Jew six times, notably in his Qiicca Mah, Ju * 
cosiicdy ba>cd on the legend by Craignez tvas peifoniied in Pons 
Kliiigcinauu's tragedy Ahasucrits (1827)^ was ^ succes^ul as a 
play. Eugene Sue’s romance (1844), nhich htimnlntcd jjmpular 
Ultccest ill tUc hgend, has also been often acted. Scvera^l ueimau 
novels have been founded on the Iegcnd,*t!io most important 
being those of Fraiir Horn, Th. Oeickers, and F. Laun In 
Enciand, uhere the Jegcud had been made Samihnr by the ballad 
in Fercifs Dclmies, there was acted at Drury Lane, an 1(07, a 
comedy by Andien FraukUn, entitled The ffandering Jew. or 
loie’s irasqttctadt. George Crolys novel Salnlhul is on tins 
Mibicct. Sec Dr J. G, Th. Grasse, Sage lom m<ngai Juden, 
hisioriseh enlwidMl, &e., Dresd. and Leijisic, 1844; Hewog s Seat- 
niieijelopadie: Tmitich Hclbig. JPte ^ge tom Ewtgcn Jimn, 
litre nraclischc irandlung ttjid Tbr(lnldt»ig,^thia, ^8/^ . 

Rcliochel, Za Icgaide dv Jwf-Erraal, Pons, 1877 ; Gt^toa Pans, 
Lc Jiuf-Errant, Paris, 1880. ("• 

JEWEL, or Jewjoj:., Johk (1522-1571), bishop of 
Salisbury, was, born May 24th 1522, at Berry Narhor, near 
Dfracombe, Devonshire. At the age of thirteen he entered 
Merton College, Oxford, where he had for tutor J(*n 
Parkhnrsfc, afterwards bishop of Norwich, from whom his 
mind receiv^ a bias tosvards Protestantism. Becoming 
tutor in Corpus Christi College in 1539, he in ks turn 
took the opportunity of inculcating Protestant principles on 
his pupils: and in 1546 he received an allowance from a 
private fund instituted for the benefit of indigent scholara 
who publicly professed the doctrines of the Beformed 
faith. After the accession of Mary in 1553 he was 
exoeiled by the fellows from the college on account of te 
opinions, and in a moment of weakness he was induced to 
sW his adherence to a form of dootrme ^sentially 
BSmanistic. He, however, speedily repented of his 

momentary faithlpsness to S 

escape the peualties of martyrdom be fled in looo to 
Frankfort, where he publicly abjured 
On the death of Mary he returned to England. He was 
one of the learned Protestant doctors appointed to dispute 
before Elizabeth at Westminster with a like number of 
n At. T'/ie Tn tlie besinninfic of 1560 he was created bishop 
%Stan.^»d ye« Id p.bli.ked, «th to 

o/to queen “d ““£•• “* -dpe^ 

SZtnai whi^ was in fact an argument against the 
Anglvxin , exclude the Eeformers from the 

Tmt^vtodto be Wd u, Deemb» ef tot 

be eupeeted, veiled V.n,g«.t 


attention at the time ; it was condemned at the meeting 
of the council, who appointed two divines to reply to its 
arguments. It was translated into English by Anna, avjfo 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Elizabeth ordered that a copy 
of it should be chained in every parish church in Englana. 

Its chief English opponent was Thomas Hardmg, who jn 
1565 published a Confutation of the Aj^ology^ to which 
Jewel replied in 1567 by the Defence of the Apologg, Tie 
general argument of Jewel is that unity or predominance 
of opinion is not a test of truth, and, although he denied 
that Borne had the support of the fathers, he zested hi::> 
general case ou the fact that the foundation on which the 
Church of England was built was not that of the fathen» 
but of the apostles and Jesus Christ. His views weie 
strongly anti-sacramental, as he held that the Lord^ 

Supper had nothing more than a commemorative use. 

Jewel died suddenly at hlonkton Farleigh, a small village 
in his diocese, September 22, 1571. 

JmntiisJuelli %ita et mors^ T, fftimfredoautorcj was published at 
London in 1573. The Apologg^ translated i\ith notes and hfe ly 
Isaacson, appealed in 3823, and the otliei biographies of Je>\el are 
one by he Bos in the Tlicolosical Libiaiy, 1885, and a short sketch 
published by the Socictj for tlio Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 

1650, Hiswoiks, which aie mostly coutioveisial, were collected 
by Pr li. W, Jelf, and published in 8 vols. at Oxford, 1848. 

JEIVELLEBY (Latin, Piench,jbi«/,jt)yan). Plates 

Personal ornaments appear to have been among the vety XL, XIL 
first objects on which the invention and ingenuity of man 
were exercised; and there is no record of any people so 
rude as not to employ some kind of personal decoration. 

Hatural objects, such as small shells, dried berries, small 
perforated atones, feathers of variegated colours, were com- 
bined by stringing or tying together to ornament the head, 
neck, arms, and legs, the fingers, and even the toes, whilst 
the cartilages of the nose and ears were fiequently perfor- 
ated for the more ready suspension of suitable ornaments. 

Amongst modem Oriental nations we find almost every 
kind of personal decoration, from the simple caste mark 
on the forehead of the Hindu to the gorgeous examples 
of beaten gold and silver work of the various cities and 
provinces of India. Nor are such decorations mere orna- 
ments without use or meaning. The hook with its cor- 
responding perforation or eye, the clasp, the buckle, the 
button, grew step by step into a special ornament^ 
according to the rank, means, taste, and wants of the 
wearer, or became an evidence of the dignity of office. 

That these ornaments were considered to 
representative purpose even after death is abundantly 
proved ' for it is in truth to the tombs of the vanous 
ancient peoples that we must look for evidence of the early 

existence of the jewellers ar£ ^ 

That the Aasyrians used peisonal decorations of a very 
distinct character, and possibly made of precious materials, 
is Droved by the baa reliefs. In the British Museum we 
have a representation of Samsi Vul lY., king of Assyria 
(825 B.C.). He wears a cross (Plate XL fig 1) very similar 
to the Maltese cross of modern times. The still more 
ancient Egyptian jeweUery is <^tinctly brought before ns 
by the objects themselves, placed with the embalmed bodies 
of the former wearers in sarcophagi, only to be ^ened in om 
own time. The most remarkable collection of Egyptian art 
in this direction is to be found in jewellery toWrem 
the coffin of Queen Aah-hotep, discovered by M, “ariettc 
iu the entrance to the valley of Tombs of the “ 

1859, and now preserved in the Bdldk museum. In thes 
objects we find the same ingenuity and perfect mMtery of 
the materials as characterize the monumental work rf the 
Egyptians. Hammered work, incised and ^ased work, 
thfTvidence of soldering, the combination of goJJ 

plates, together with coloured stones, are aU there,— the 
handicraft being complete in every respect. 
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A diadem of gold and enamel, found at the back of the 
head of the mummy of the queen (fig. 2), vras fixed in 
the back hair, showing the cartouche in front. The box 
holding thh cartouche has on the upper surface the titles 
of the king, “the son of the sun, Aahmes, living for ever 
and ever,” in gold on a ground of lapis lazuli, with a 
chequered ornament in blue and red pastes, and a sphinx 
cuuchant ou each side. A necklace of the order or 
decoration of the Fly (fig. 3) is entirely of gold, having a 
hook and loop to fasten it round the neck. A small 
porcelain cylinder (fig. 4) is ornamented with interlaced 
lotus flowers in intagSo, having a ring for suspension, and 
fig. 5 is a gold drop, inlaid with turquoise or blue paste, 
in the shape of a fig, A gold chain (fig. 7) is formed 
of wires closelj' plaited and very flexible, the ends termi- 
nating in the heads of water fowl, and having small rings 
to secure the collar behind. To the centre is suspended 
by a small ring a scarabeus of solid gold inlaid with lapis 
lazuli. These scarabei were in constant use in Egyptian 
ornaments, and were worn in rings by the military caste. 
We have an example of a bracelet, similar to those in 
laoderii use (fig. 6), and worn by all persons of rank. It is 
formed of two pieces joined by a hinge, and is decorated 
with figures in repousse with a ground inlaid with lapis 
lazuli. A signet ring (fig. S) has a square revolving 
bezel on which are four serpents interlaced. 

The discoveries of Dr Schliemann at Mycenai and at 
nissarlik, the assumed site of ancient Troy, supply further 
illustrations of ancient jewellery and gold work. In 
extent and in the wonderful character of the design and 
workmaniship, the relics found at Mycenae present the most 
perfect examples, although some of the objects brou^^ht 
from the “burnt city” at Hissarlik give evidence°of 
f-in^Iar skill and ingenuity in the methods of com- 
bining the various portions of an ornament and finesse 
in working the gold. From Mycenae the objects ian«Ted 
over most of the personal ornaments still in use : nwk- 
laces with gold beads and pendants, butterflies (fig. 16), 
cuttlefish (fig. 10), single and concentric circles, rosettes, 
and leafage, nith perforations for attachment to clothing, 
cros.-es (fig. 9), and stars formed of combined crosses, 
;vith crosses in the centre forming spikes,— aU elaborately 
ornamented m detail. The spiral forms an incessant 
decoration from its facile production and repetition by 
means ot twUted gold wire. Grasshoppers or tree crickets 
m gold repou3bd_ suspended by chains and probably used 
for the deconition of the hair, and a griffin (fig. 17), 
having the upper part of the body of an eagle and the 
lower parts of a lion, v.'ith wings decorated with spirals, 
are among tiie more remarkable examples of perforated 
ornaments for attachment to the clothing. There are also 
psrtonUed ornaments belonging to necklaces, with intaglio 
engravings of such subjects as Hercules and the Hemean 
lOD, arid a duel of two warriors, po.'isibly Hector and 
- cm lie.?, one of whom stabs his antagonist in the throat. 
Another Ins a representation of a lion, very archaic in 
treatment, the style resembling that of the fore part 

of Sardis, attributed to 
*^^so pinheads and brooches 

nX ““P (®S- 1»). '>»*■'» 

triMlI.- 7 otlier. And tlie boms meeting svmme- 

nceUy eboro tbo heeds, forming e finiel. The brnds of 

niiT'irS^rf or pointed 

Sii th. 

of f nif f ^ remarkable series is composed 

Some have one 

b^i'i a«rri, ^oves, one on 

h tr ^ ^ others resting on arms. 'ITie arms in 

« wane-,, are cxtOmlcd t-j the elbow, tlie hands bcin<^ 


placed on the breasts. These ornaments are also per- 
forated, and were evidently sewed on the dresses, although 
there is some evidence that an example with three doves 
has been fastened with a pin. 

Mention must be made of an extraordinary diadem 
found upon the head of one of the bodies discovered in 
the same tomb with many objects similar to those noticed 
abova It is 25 inches in length, covered with shield-'' 
like or rosette ornaments in repoussfi, the relief being 
very low but perfectly distinct, and further ornamented by 
thirtj'-six large leaves of repouss6 gold attached to it. As 
an example of design and perfection of detail, another 
smaller ^adem found in another tomb may be noted 
(fig. 11). It is of gold plate, so thick as to require no 
“ piping ” at the back to sustain it ; but in general the 
reponss4 examples have a piping of copper wire. Diadems 
of similar form are found on statues of Aphrodite, and 
also on statuettes of Hercules in ivory, in the Assj'rian 
collection at the British Museum. Fig. 13 represents a 
remarkably elegant pendant ornament, the design being 
of an exceptionally beautiful character. A cross of thin 
gold work formed of four leaves (fig. IS), a finial-like orna- 
ment (fig. 19), and the head of a pin or brooch evidently 
suggested by a butterfly (fig. 14), are all characteristic 
of the gold work of Mj’cen®. 

The gold ornaments found at Hissarlik, in what Dr 
Schliemann calls the “Treasury of Priam,” partake in' 
most instances of the same characteristics as those found 
in the sepulchres at Mycense. There are necklaces, 
brooches, bracelets (fig. 29), hair-pins (fig. 23), earrings 
(figs. 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28), with and without pendants, 
beads, and twisted wire drops. The majority of these 
are ornamented with spirals of tndsted wire, or small 
rosettes, with fragments of stones in the centres. The 
twisted wire ornaments were e^'idently portions of neck- 
laces. A circular plaque decorated with a rosette (fig. 
30) is vep’- similar to those found at Mycenre, and a con- 
ventionalized eagle (fig. 31) is characteristic of much of 
the detail found at that place as well as at Hissarlik. 
They were all of pure gold, and the wire must have been 
drawn through a plate of harder metal — probably bronze. 
The principal ornaments difi’ering from those found at 
MyceniB are diadems or head fiUets of 2 >ure hammered 
gold (fig. 24) cut into thin plates, attached to rings by ' 
doable gold wires, and fastened together at the back with 
thin twisted wire. To these pendants (of which those at 
the two ends are nearly three times the length of those 
forming the central portions) are attached small figures, 
probably of idols. It has been assumed that these were 
worn across the forehead by women, the long pendants 
falling on each side of the face. If, however, the position 
on which they were found was formerly part of a temple 
instead of^ a palace, it may be suggested that they were 
^ed as veils for the priests when giving forth the oracles 
from the shrine. 

Jewellery and gold work of a very similar character has 
been found at Cyprus ■ndthiu the last few years by Major 
Cesnola. The rings (Plate XII. figs. 5 and 6) have a great 
resemblance to the Greek, whilst the beetle, which is of 
green stone set in gold (fig. 6), has a very Egyptian-like 
appearance. The great similarity in design and workman- 
ship between these Eastern examples and the gold jewellery 
and personal ornaments found in Peru and Mexico (figs. 

I, 2, 3, 4) is not^a little remarkable. Tliese, however, are 
more rude in design, though equally good in workmanship. 

Greek, Etruscan, and Bomau ornaments partake of 
very similar characteristics. Of course there is variety in 
design and sometimes in treatment, but it does not rise to 
any special indiriduality. Fretwork is a distinguishing 
feature of all, together with the wave ornament, the 
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goilloclie^ and tlie occasional use o! tlie human figura 
The workmanship is often of a character which modern 
gold workers can only rival with their best skill, and can 
never snrpass. The pendant oblong ornament for contain- 
ing a scroll (Plate XL dg. Si) is an e:mmple of this, as 
also the Italo-Greek earring (fig. 32), The earring (fig. 36) 
is an exquisite illustration of Greek skill in the introduction 
of the hnman figure ; the rosette for concealing the hook 
and the winged ornament at the back of the Cupid are 
beantxfnlly wrought. The other earrings (figs. 33, 35, 
3T) are all characteristic. The Etruscan examples are of 
the same character. The pendant (fig. 40), the rosette 
(fig. 38), and the plaque of gold (fig. 38) repeat some of 
the forms found at ilycense, with possibly a little more 
classic grace of detail and refinement of workmanship. 
The brooch (fig. 41) is perhaps the most characteristic 
example of purely classic design, essentially Greek in 
its principal details, whilst the workmanship is all that 
can be desired. 

Tlie granulation of surfaces practised by the Etniscans 
was long a puzzle and a problem to the modem jeweller, 
until Signor Castellani of Some discovered gold workers in 
the Abruzzi to whom the method had descended through 
mauy generations, and, by inducing some of these men 
to go to Naples, revived the art, of which he contributed 
examples to the London Exhibition of 1872, successfully 
applied to modem designs. 

The 3Ierovingian jewellery of the 5th century, the Anglo- 
Saxon of a later date, and the Celtic as leading to the Gothic 
or mediaeval, have each distinguishing features. In the first 
two the characteristics are thin plates of gold, decorated 
with thin slabs of garnet, set in walls of gold soldered 
verticallv like the lines of cloisonnd enamel, with the 
addition of very decorative details of filigree wort, beading, 
and twisted gold. In Plate XIL figs. 9 and 13 we have 
examples of Anglo-Saxon fibnl®, the first being decorated 
with a species of cloisonne, in which garnets are inserted, 
while the other is in hammered work in relief. A pendant 
(fi(r. 8) is also set with garnets. The buckles (figs. 10, 11, 
12) are remarkably characteristic examples, and very elegant 
in design- A ^tdle ornament in gold, set with garnets 
(fiu. 14), is an example of Carlovingian design of a high 
d^. The Celtic ornaments are of hammered work, 
adapted to uses now comparatively unknown, but display 
another style of workmanship, — details in repouss6, fil^gs 
in with amber, rock crystal with a sm^th rounded STitfoce 
cut en cahochoTif with the addition of vitreous pastes. The 
minute filigree and plaited work, in combination with 
niello and enamel, communicate to the ornaments of this 
class found in Ireland and Scotland an unmistakable 
Oriental spirit alike in design and workmanship. 

In figs. 15 and 17 are illustrations of two trooches. 
The first is 13th century ;'the latter is probably 12th 
century, and is set with paste, amber, _ and blue. The 
brooch in the form of a figure of St CShnstopW beanng 
the infant Saviour, and supported by his staff ing. lu), 
is of silver gilt. Chaucer mentions such a brooch as 
worn by the yeoman:— “A Crystofre on his brest of 
silvyr schene.” 

Ring's are the chief specimens now seen of i^diJeval 
jewellery from the 10th to 

generallj- massive and simple, ^ron^ the 16tb cent^ 
% varietj of changes arose; in the tradjtioM and d^ig^ 
of the Cin^eeento Ve have plenty of evidence that th- 
workmen used their own designs, and the results entomated 
in the triumphs of Albert Durer, Benvenuto Celhni, and 
Hans Holbein. The goldsmith of 
must have produced “ 

rrorkmanship, and reaching elSefe 

applied to handicrafts of any kind. The use of enamels. 
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precious stones, niello work, and engraving, in combination 
with skiifni execution of the human figure and animal life, 
produced effects which modem art in this direction is not 
likely to approach, stUI less to rival 

In Plate XXL illustrations are given of various charac- 
f eristic specimens of the Eenaissance, and later forms of 
jewelleiy. A crystal cross set in enamelled gold (fig. IS) 
fa German work of the 16th century. The pendant reli- 
quary (fig. 19), enamelled and jewelled, is of 16th century 
Italian work, and so probably is the jewel (fig. 20) of 
gold set with diamonds and rubies. 

The Damley or Lenox jewel (fig. 21), now in the pos- 
session of the Queen, was made about 1576-7 for Lady 
Jlargaret Douglas, countess of Lenox, the mother of 
Henry Damley. It is a pendant golden heart set with 
a heart-shaped sapphire, richly jewelled and enamelled 
with emblematic figures and devices. It also has 
Scottish mottoes around and within it The earring 
(fig. 22) of gold, enamelled, hang with small pearls, is 
an example of 1 7th century Bussian work, and another 
(fig. 23) is Italian of the same period, being of gold and 
migree with enamel, afao with pendant pearls. A Spanisli 
earring, of 18th century work (fig. 24), is a combination 
of ribbon, corf, and filigree in gold ; and another (fig 25) 
is Flemish, of probably the same period; it is of gold 
open work set with dfamonds in projecting collets. The 
old French-Nonnandy pendant cross and locket (fig. 26) 
presents a characteristic example of peasant jewellery; 
it is of branched open work set with bosses and ridged 
ornaments of crystal. The earring (fig 27) is French of 
1 7th century, also of gold open work set with coastals. 
A small pendant locket (fig. 28) fa of rock crystal, with 
the cross of Santiago in gold and translucent crimson 
enamel; it'is 16th or 17th century Spanish work. A 
pretty earring of gold open scroll work (fig. 29), set with 
minute diamonds and three pendant pearls, is Portogeese 
of 17th century, and another earring (fig. 30) of gold 
circular open work, set also with minute diamonds, is 
Portuguese work of 18th century. These examples fairly 
illnstrate the general features of the most characteristic 
jewellery of the dates quoted. 

During the ITth and ISth centuries we see only a 
mechanical kind of excellence, the results of the mere 
tradiHon of the workshop,— the lingering of the power 
which when wisely directed had done so much and so well, 
but now simply living on f raditional iorms, often combined 
in a most incongruous fashion. Gorgeous effects were 
aimed at by massing the gold, and introducing stones 
elaborately cut in themselves, or clustered m groups. 
Thus diamonds were clustered in rosettes and bouquets ; 
rubies pearls, emeralds, and other coloured special stoues 
were brought together for little other purpose than to get 
them iuto a given space in conjunction ^th a certain 
quantity of gold. The question was^ not of desi^ m ds 
relation to use as pereonal decoration, but of the value 
which could be got into a given space to produce the most 

^^^r^Sons of Oriental design as they had come down 
through the various periods quoted, were 
lost in the wretched results of the rococo ol Louis 
xiv. and the inanities of what modern revivalists f 
the Ano^lo-Dntch call Queen Anne-'* In the London 
Exhibition of 1851, the extravagances of modem jewellery 
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harmonion<5. the result aimed at always achieved : and, if 
in attempting to work to European ideas the jeweller failed, 
this was rather the fault of the forms he had to follow, than 
due to any want of skill in making the most of a subject in 
which half the thought and the intended use were foreign 
to his experience. 

A collection of peasant jewellery got together by 
Castellani for the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now in 
tlie South Kensington Sluseum, illustrates in an admir- 
able manner the traditional jewellery and personal 
ornaments of a wide range of peoples in Europe, llis 
collection, and the additions made to it since its acquisition 
by the nation, show the forms in which these objects 
existed over several generations among the peasantry of 
France (chiefly Kormandy), Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, and Switzerland, and also show how 
the forms popular in one country are followed and adopted 
in another, almost invariably because of their perfect 
adaptation to the purpose for which they were designed. 

So far we have gone over the progress and results 
of the jeweller’s art in the past. We have now to speak 
of the production of jewellery as a modern art industry, 
ill which large numbers of men and women are employed 
in the larger cities of Europe, but which also has its special 
localitie=i in which it flourishes, and out of which an im- 
pcrtant national commerce arises. 

2s early all the great capitals of Europe produce jewellery, 
bnt Paris, Vienna. London, and Birmingham are the most 
important centres. An illustration of methods and pro- 
c.-sses and the various kinds of jewellery produced at 
the present day in the manufacture as carried on in 
London and Birmingham will be suffleient for all practical 
l» irposes, and as ^ving an insight into the technique and 
artistic manipulation of this branch of art industry ; but, 
by way of contrast, it may be interesting to give in the 
first place a description of the native working jeweller 
of Hindu'stan. Travelling very much after the fashion 
of a tinker in England, his “ budget contains tools, 
initerials, fire pots, and all the requisites of his handi- 
craft. The gold to be used is generally supplied by 
the^ patron or etnployer, and is frequently in gold coin, 
vhich the travelling jeweller undeii;akes to convert into 
the omamcnt« required. He squats down in the corner 
of a courtyard, or under cover of a veranda, lights his fire, 
cuts up the gold pieces entrusted to him, hammers, cuts, 
'■inpe=, drills, solders with the blow-pipe, files, scrapes. 


w'ould appear to have had its origin in the skill to which 
the workers in fine steel had attained towards the middle 
and end of last century, a branch of industiy which 
collapsed after the French Kevolution. 

Modern jewellery may he classified under three heads ; 
— (1) objects in virhich gems and stones form the principal 
portions, and in which the gold work is really only a 
means for carrying out the design by fixing the gems or 
stones in the position arranged by the designer, the gold 
being visible only as a “ setting (2) when gold work 
plays an important part in the development of the design, 
being itself ornamented by engraving or enamelling or 
both, the stones and gems being arranged in subordination 
to the gold work in such positions as to give a decorative 
effect to the whole; (3) when gold or other metal is 
alone used, the design being wrought out by hammering 
in repouss6, casting, engraving, or chasing, or the surfaces 
left absolutely plain but polished and highly finished. 

Of course the most ancient and primitive methods are 
those wholly dependent upon the craft of the workman ; 
but gradually various ingenious processes were invented, 
by which greater accuracy in the portions to be repeated 
in a design could be produced with certainty and economy ; 
hence the various methods of stamping used in the pro- 
duction of hand-made jewellery, which .are in themselves 
as much mechanical in relation to the end in viev/ as if 
the whole object were stamped out at a blow, twisted into 
its proper position as regards the detail, or the various 
stamped portions fitted into each other for the mechanical 
completion of the work. It is therefore rather difficult to 
draw an ab.solate line between hand-made and machine- 
made jewellery, except in extreme cases of hand-made, 
when everything is worked, so to speak, from the solid, 
or of machine-made, when the hand has only to give the 
ornament a few touches of a tool, or fit the parts together 
if of more than one piece. 

The best and most costly hand-made jewelleiy produced^ 
in England, whether as regards gold work, gems, enamelling, 
or engraving, is made in London, and chiefly at Clerkenwell. 
A design is first made on paper, or drawn and coloured, 
and wheti needful with separate enlargement of details, 
everything in short to make the drawing thoroughly 
! intelligible to the working jeweller. According to the 
nature and purpose of the design, he cuts out, hammers, 
files, and brings into shape the constructive portions of the 
work as a basis. Upon this, as each detail is wrought ou^ 
he solders, or fixes by rivets, &C., the ornamentation 
necessary to the effect The human figure, representations 
of animal life, leaves, fruit, &c., are modelled in wax, 
moulded, and cast in gold, to be ebased up and finished. 
As the hammering goes on the metal becomes brittle and 
bard, and then it is passed through the fire to anneal or 
soften it, in fact to restore the particles of gold to their 
original position. In the case of elaborate examples of 
repoussd, after the general forms are beaten up, the interior 
is filled with a resinous compound, pitch mixed with fire- 
brick dust; and this, forming a solid but pliable body 
underneath the metal, allows of the finished details being 
wrought out on the front of the design, and being finally 
completed by chasing. When stones are to be set, or when 
they form the principal portions of the design, the gold 
has to be wrought by band so as to receive them in little 
cup-like orifices, these walls of gold enclosing the stone 
and allowing the edges to be bent over to secure it. Set- 
ting is never effected by cement in well-made jeweUerj*. 
3rachine-made settings have in recent years been made, 
but thc-'B are simply cheap imitations of the true hand 
made setting. Even strips of gold Lave been used, 
serrated at the edges to allow of being easily bent ovet, 

I for the retention of the stones, true or false. 
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Great skill and experience are necessary in the proper 
setting of stones and gems of high value, in order to bring 
out the greatest amount of brilliancy and colour, and the 
angle at which a diamond (say) shall be set, in order that 
I lie light shall penetrate at the proper point to bring out 
>he "spark” or "flash,” is a subject of grave consideration 
to the setter. Stones set in a liapharard, slovenly manner, 
however brilliant in themselves, vrill look commonplace 
by the side of skilfully set gems of much less fine quality 
and water. Enamelling has of late years largely taken 
the place of "paste” or false stones. This may be dmded 
into two kinds — champleve and cloisonne. In champlevd 
the enamelling substance is applied to the surface of the 
gold as ornamental details, and is "fired” in a muffle 
or furnace under the eye of the enamellen Here the 
metallic oxides play an important part in imparting 
variety of colour, as in the case of the "strass” of which 
** paste ” or false stones are made. Cloisonnd enamelling 
is elTccted by walls of gold wire being fastened to the 
surface to be decorated, upon which surface the design has 
been already drawn in outline, ^yithin these walls or 
" cloisons ” the various-coloured enamels are placed, and the 
whole fixed together by firing until the surface is more than 
filled up. The surface is levelled by grinding down with 
pumice stone, and then polished. One kind of champlevd 
closely approaches in its character to cloisonne. It is 
when the gold is thick enough to allow of portions to be 
cut away by tbe graver, and in these incised parts the 
coloured enamels arc fused as in the manner of the true 
cloisonnd 

Enamelled subjects or paintings, portraits, landscapes, 
animals’ heads, &c,, are sometimes used as a setting for 
pins, brooches, pendants, bracelets, A;c. These are of 
course true champlevd; and formerly ver}^ able artists, such 
as Bone, Essex, and others, were employed in the produc- 
tion of costly works of this kind. 

Engraving is a simple process in itself, and diversity of 
effect can be produced by skilful manipulation. An inter- 
esting variety in the effect of a single ornament is often 
produced by the combination of coloured gold of various 
tints. Tins colouring is a chemical process of great delicac 3 ’, 
and requires much skill and experience in the manipula- 
tion, according to the quality of the, gold and the amount 
of silver alloy in it. Of general colouring it may be said 
that the object aimed at is to enhance the appearance 
of the gold by removing the particles of alloy on the sur- 
face, and thus allowing the pure gold only to remain 
visible to the eye. \ 

The .application of machinery to the economical produc- 
tion of certain classes of jewellery, not necessarily imitations, 
but as much "real gold” work, to use a trade phrase, as 
the best hand-made, has been on the increase for many 
years. Nearly every kind of gold chain now made is 
manufactured by machinery, and nothing like the beauty of 
design or perfection of workmanship could be obtained by 
hand at, probably, any cost. The question therefore in 
relation to chains is not the mode dt manufacture, but the 
quality of the metal Eighteen carat gold is of course 
always affected by those who wear chains, but this is only 
gold in the proportion of 18 to 24, pure gold being 
represented by 24. The gold coin of the realm is 22 carat; 
tliat is, it contains one-twelfth of alloy to harden it to 
stand wear and tear. Thus 18 carat gold has one-fourth 
of alloy, and so on with lower qualities down to 12, 
which is in reality only gold by courtesy. 

The application of machinery to the production of 
personal ornaments in gold and silver can only be econo- 
mically and successfully carried on when there is a large 
demand for similar objects, that is to say, objects of pre- 
cisely the same design and decoration throughout. In 
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j hand-made jeweUeiy, so-called, mechanical appliances are 
only nsed to economize time and reduce the necessity for 
the handicraftsman doing that which can be done as well 
perhaps better, by some simple mechanical method applied 
under the hand. In machine-made jewellery even-thin*' 
is stereotyped, so to speak, and the only work required 
for the hand is to fit the parts together,— in some instances 
scarcely that. A design is made, and from it steel dies 
are sunk for stamping out as rapidly as possible from a 
plate of rolled metal the portion represented by each 
die. ^ It is in these steel dies that the skill of the artist 
die-sinker is manifested Brooches, earrings, pinheaJs, 
bracelets, lockets, pendants, &c., are struck out by the gross 
This is more^ especially the case in silver and in plated 
work, — that is,^ imitation jewellery, — the base of which is 
an alloy, afterwards ^It by the electro-plating process. 
With these ornaments imitation stones in paste and glass, 
pearls, ifec., are used as setting, and it is remarkable that 
of late years some of the best designs, the most simple, 
appropriate, and artistic, have appeared in imitation 
jeweller}’. It is only just to those engaged in this manu- 
facture to state distinctly that their work is never sold 
wholesale for anything eke than what it is. The worker 
in gold only makes gold, or real jewellery, and he only 
makes of a quality well known to his customers. The 
producer of silver work only manufactures silver ornaments, 
and so on throughout the whole class of plated goods. It 
is the unprincipled retailer who, taking advantage of the 
ignorance of the buyer, sells for gold that which is in 
reality an imitation, and which he bought as such. 

Space will not permit of any notice of various kinds of 
personal ornaments coming under the head of jewellery, 
such as the elegantly designed hand-made pearl ornaments, 
WTiitby jet, coral, &c., nor can we allude to the methods 
adopted in the workshops where gold and silver alone are 
used to economize tbe metal that would be wasted without 
proper precautions. Even tbe minute quantities of the 
material which adhere to the hands of the workman are 
washed off before he leaves the premises, carried into a 
proper receptacle, and recovered by chemical agency. 

The special localities of the jewellery trade proper, in 
England, are Clerkenwell and Pentonville in London, and 
Birmingham. In Clerkenwell an inquiiy made some years 
ago showed that from 1600 to 2000 persons were employed 
in the trades connected with the production of jewellery 
and personal ornaments. In Birmingham at least 8000 
were thus occupied, chiefly in production of what may be 
considered as purely mechanical work- Among the higher 
class of jewellers in Birmingham some of the best work 
sold in the London shops is produced, the mechanical 
means employed being so ingenious, and the handicraft 
power so skilfully applied in fitting, setting, and finishing, 
as to leave little or nothing to desire, when compared with 
hand-made work of the same class. (g. w.) 

JEWS, Modeex. An outline of the mediieval history 
of the Jews is given in the article Iskael. The modern 
history of the race in its political and intellectual emanci- 
pation begins with Moses Mendelssohn, who flourished at 
Berlin in the latter part of the 18th century. The persecu- 
tions of the Middle J^es had produced their natural effect. 
Cut off from their fellow-citizens, excluded by oppressive 
laws from all trades except that of peddling in old clotlies 
and even from buying certain classes of tliese, specially 
taxed, confined to Ghettos and J ndengassen, strictly pro- 
hibited from entering some towns, limited in numbers 
in others, forbidden to marry except under restrictions 
designed to check the growth of the Jewish population, 
disabled from employing Christian servants or being 
members of trade gnilds, the Jews seemed by their 
abject condition to deserve the evils which were its cause. 
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There were always, it is true, exceptions to tlie general 
degradation of the race. The exiles from the Spanish 
peninsula (who in western Europe were found chiefly in 
Amsterdam, Bordeaux, Paris, and London, and also in 
Hamburg and Copenhagen) were in many cases persons 
of distinguished culture and intelligence, having been 
enabled, while protected by their disguise of Christianity, 
to live a life more worthy of freemen than was that of 
their oppressed and pillaged brethren in the north. In 
Germany itself Frederick Wiliiam, the great elector of 
Brandenburg (164:0 to 1688), was indebted for zealous 
service to Gompertz and Solomon Elias. Beckman of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder obtained permission in 1696 to 
print the Talmud. In Austria Wolf Schlesinger was 
personally exempted from the decree which banished the 
Jews from Vienna in the time of Leopold I. The Oppen- 
heimers had sufficient influence in Austria to prevent the 
publication there of Eisenmenger’s libels on their race ; the 
Arnsteins, Sinzheimers, and other families earned the 
favour of Maria Theresa, and were decorated with titles of 
nobility. But the general condition of, the multitude was 
shown by the excommunication of Spinoza at Amsterdam, 
by the rise of the Chasidim and of Frank, and the mar- 
Jer- vellous history of Sabbathai Zebi. The German Jews grew 
ffistrustful of their knowledge of their own religion, and 
instructed their children by the aid of long-ringleted rabbis 
from Poland, who overspread the country, inculcating con- 
tempt for all except the too subtle dialectics of their 
peculiar school of disputation. Led by these blind guides, 
the German Jews continued to speak their own jargon of 
Hebrew and German, to correspond and even endorse their 
commercial bills in Hebrew characters, and abandoned the 
hopeless attempt to enter into the general life of their 
country. _ Fortunately the hereditary desire of learning 
still survived, though the selection of subjects for study 
helped to isolate them from their happier neighbours. 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), who did so much to 
induce the Jews to become at one with the spirit of the 
age, and the Christians to tolerate them, was at three years 
old taught by his father, a professional copyist of Hebrew 
religious manuscripts, to repeat the wise sayings of the 
ialmud. Later on he found in the rabbi Friinkel, of 
his native town of Dessau in Anhalt, a capable and en- 
ightened teacher. When Friinkel w’as promoted, the 
yoimg Mendelssohn followed him, at the age of fourteen, 
to Uerlin. In Prussia the condition of the Jews had been 
comparatively favoured. Forty or fifty respectable families 
neeing from persecutions in Austria had been admitted to 
Berlin towards the end of the 17th century. The colony 

patronized in his own grotesque 
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penetrated as he was by the sentiments of Voltaire, yet 
struck out Mendelssohn’s name when it was put forward 
for election into the Berlin Academy. Mendelssohn was 
with difficulty admitted into Berlin when he presented 
himself at its gates as a poor boy, having no friend but 
his teacher Friinkel. He went into a silk manufacturer’s 
house as teacher to the children, and became a clerk and 
afterwards a partner in the firm. He formed a warm 
friendship with Lessing, and inspired the drama of N^aihan 
the Wise, in which the Jew was for the first time in modem 
literature represented in a benevolent light. He translated 
the Pentateuch into German, and issued his translation in 
Hebrew characters, added to it a commentaiy in Hebrew' 
(incorporating the rational as distinguished from the Aga- 
distic interpretations of former Hebrew commentators), 
partly by himself and partly by others, w'hoin he associated 
w’ith himself, and by this and other works introduced the 
Jews to modern culture. At the same time he gained a 
distinguished place in the w'orld of letters by the pure and 
exalted tone, and the charming style, of his Philosophical 
Dialogues, his Pha;do, or the Inmortalitg of the Soul, and 
other works, which showed him to be at the height of the 
philosophy of that time. He remained warmly attached in 
feeling and practice to the synagogue, and was requested 
by the chief rabbi of Berlin, Hirscbel Levin, who for a 
brief period had been chief rabbi in London, to prepare the 
German digest of the ritual laws of the Jews, which was 
ordered by Frederick the Great. Every visitor to Berlin, 
Jew or Gentile, sought to make his acquaintance at a kind 
of salon which he held in the afternoons. By the great 
majority of the orthodox Jews the writings of Mendelssohn 
were received with delight, and it was only by exception 
(as in Hamburg, Prague, Fiirth, and 'Poland) that they 
were fiercely denounced as rationalistic in tendency. The 
times were favourable to the development to which he led 
the way. The ideas of the great writers w’ho preceded the 
French Bevolution were teaching the abolition of privilege 
and of religious persecution. Although neither Voltaire 
nor Bayle wrote in a kindly spirit of the degraded Hebrew 
race, the general tendency of their teaching was in the 
direction of toleration, and so it happened that, just at the 
moment when the Jews were become more than ever willing 
and ready to enter into the national life of Germany, the 
country was being prepared to receive them. The civil 
restrictions were only gradually abolished ; painful revivals 
of hatred recurred from time to time, but henceforth the 
name of Jew grew year by year to mean less a distinction 
of nationality, and became more exclusively a denomination 
referring merely to ancestry and religious belief. 

Among t^friends and ffisdples of aiendelssohn who continued liis 
work wore Wessely (the father of modem Hebrew poetiy), David 
Fnedlander (founder of the Jews’ Free School ui Berlm), Joel 
Lowe (professor at the Jewish AVilhelmselmle in Breslau). ’Hera 
Homherg (tutor in ttie house of Moses Mendelssohn, and inmeotor , 
S ® i V' Galicia). Aaron -(Volfsolm (teacher 

I’ ^“1‘ia'i (writer on physics), Marcus Hens 
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From minimizing differences in religion some were led 
to give up then* distinctive religion altogether, and adopt 
a nominal, sometimes a real, Christianity, and thus the 
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the Hstonan psss oct of the scops or this article. These 
cslebrated perscas belong rather to the general Hstorr of 
German culture than to that of the race from ^rhich thev 
sprang. Among the general hoij of the Jews, the removal 
of political restrictions and a dcTser communion wirh modem 
thon^t worked not:ceab!e, though less radical, changes. 
The old svstexn or preaching in the sjxagogtie was revived, 
and led to the excision of some of the interminable pmjcrs 
and sacred poems which the pietj of preceding ages bad 
cccannilated in embarrassing profusion. After the estab- 
lishment of the consistorv in the (French) kingdom of 
'^Vesrphalia. German lectures were held in Casseh Desan. 
Berlin, Hamburg, cu; end row there is scarcely cnvwhere 
an impertant Jewish coaimunity witheu: a preacher. 
Organs were introduced into Eomssyncgi'^gues. The altera- 
tions brought about disputes in several communities and 
even secessions^ as a: Hamburg in ISIS. In Prussia the 
Government, acting on the principles urged inlEendelssohn's 
time by his friend Dohm, but vigorously cambstei by the 
Jewish philosophsr, gave the sanction of state authority to 
the resoictioz^ of the orthodox. The private synagogue 
founded in Beriin by Istue! Jakobsohn, after the breaking 
up of the Westphalian consistory, on principles similar to 
those o: the reformed Hamburg Temple, was clcsea, and 
suuered the same fate when reopened as a public synagogue 
in ISir and asain in 1S23. Even choirs and sermons 




their fethtrs- They felt themselves isolated in tha midsr oi 
their less advanced brsthrec, and were tempted to idenzizy 
themselves even in relimon with their more etdtured 
Christian associates. Besides, a change of laith oSeren ^ 
is^caoe from humiliating legal restrictions* and opened tne 
wav to more diuiufied careers than those permitted to the 
coaforminir Jews- The smaller German states appointed 
rabbis who were more or less stare oScials. When the 


Wh3e this and cognate heresies were driven back into the 
over-crowded Jewish communities of Bu^a and Poland 
from which they came, in Geimany Talmndic studies were 
pursued with undimicishing zeal, though carried on in 
gradually narrowing circles, and largely owing to the 
knowle-foof the Talmud being a qualiucation for appoint- 
ments in large congregations. Gradually the Talmud, 
which had been once the common pabulum of all education, 
passed out of the knowledge of the laity, and was abandoned 
almost entirely to candidates for the rabbinate. In the 
earlier part of "this peiicd, the rabbis received their educa- 
tion at theTesMboth sessions "of academies devoted to 




Zdessiah and the return to the Holy Land, and in their 
erreater or less adherence to the lavrs ot the Sabouth, and 
Hws' concerning diet, tc. One reformed congregation in 
Berlin keeps the Sabbath on the fet day of the week. 
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sections of the Jews, it was felt that this mode of instruc- 
tion would not suSce- and institutions were founded, not 
conhned eiclcsively to these studies, but embrach^ the 
whole domain of Hebrew theology, philosophy, and history, 
Jonas FiSotel in 1854 established the Judso-theolt^cal 
seminary at Bnslau- an institation which has provided 
Germany and Austria as well as England and the United 
States with manv raobis. Its &st director wa* Zschaiiaa 
frankel (I801-1S75), predecessor of Graetz in edirfeg the 
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Jakobsohn, president of the Westphalian consisto^ (1 1 65- 
1523) did good service in improving teaching. He 
foend^ in Seeseu (Brunswick) an educational and co^l 
bearins name, for Jews and Chnst fan ^y 
whiA fiourishes. A simnar college was inst&t^ 
ir- his brother-in-law Isaac Samson, and directea by S- 
Ehrenbeig- amongst whose pupils were Jest and Zm^ 

“ Schools ot a more eUmeutaiy diaracter were the Berlin 
Fi^ School, already leferr^ to, and others. In 
Wc^es ifendelssohn s birthplace^ the free school feuered 
‘ bv th*- duke, and called after him Franzschule, fiourished 
rader David Frgnkel (1779-1S65), editor of tie j^onr^ 

&Jatnii; in Frankfortnin-tlie-M^ jras 

norr coaverfed into a teclmical school In a!mc=u all 
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for the caltnre and science of Judaism (1S23) and the 
ColtuiTerein had a brief existence. Instead of receiving 
support and thanks, the chief workers were regarded as 
heretics. 

The modem historical studj of Judaism was inaugurated 
by Eapoport and Zunz. Solomon Jnda (Lob) Eapoport, 
sprung from an old family boasting many learned Talmud- 
ists, was bom in Lemberg in 1 79 0, and was rabbi at Tamopol 
and in Prague, where he died in 1867. His published 
essays in various periodicals or in the form of prefaces are 
largely biographic^ and display a great range of reading 
and power of combining distant references. Of his pro- 
jected Talmudic encyclopjedia but one part appeared, and 
his scheme for a biographical series under the title of 2fen 
of Seno^m remained unrealized, except some fragments. 
Xachman Krochmal (1780-1840) was not less learned 
than Eapoport, and perhaps surpassed him in philosophical 
acuteness.^ 

Of greater importance and influence were the writings 
of the patriarch of living Jewish scholars, Leopold Zunz, 
especially his epoch-maMng work Die GotiesdienstUchm 
Yortrogs der Juden (Berlin, 1832).- Among other his- 
torical writers may be named Isaac Marcus Jost (1793- 
1860), teacher in the Jewish normal school at FranHort, 
editor of a valuable edfltion of the Mishna with a German 
translation (1832-34), and author of several important 
histories of Judaism and its sects, A. Geigee (g.r.), and 
3L Graetz of Breslau, who has composed the most com- 
prehensive history of the Israelites that has yet appeared. 
To the names of these scholars may be added Fuest the 
lexicographer (g.r.). IL Steinschneider the bibliographer, 
Herxheimer the translator of the Bible {Pent., 1841; Propli. 
and Sag., 1841-48), and Herzfeld the historian {GescJi. 

Y’ 'SX’] 1S4/). In modem German-Jewish literature 
Philippson of Bonn and Lehmann of Mainz are leading 
representatives in journalism of reform and orthodoxv. 
Germn Jews have also distinguished themselves in general 
public life, claiming such names as Lasker in politics, 
Aue.bach in literature, Eubenstein and Joaebim in music, 
Traube in medicine, Lazarus in psychology. Especially 
famous have been the -Jewish linguists, pre-eminent amonf 
whom are T. Benfey of Gottingen (1809-1881), the most 
original of modem comparative philolo^ts and the 
grestca. Sanskrit scholar of our day, and the admirable 
Greek scholar and critic Jacob Bemays of Bonn (182^ 
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removed in Prussia in 1790, and in other German states 
in 1803. In 1812 the royal edict declared aU Jews in 
Prussia to be citizens, and gave them equal rights and 
privileges with their Christian feUow countrymen. They 
fought in the war of liberation, but after its success there 
was a reaction, and the new privileges (more particularly 
free admission to academic posts) were in part withdrawn. 

The Jews who had been promoted to the rank of officers 
during the war had to quit military service to escape the 
degradation of losing their commissions. The national 
parEament, which met at Frankfort in 1848, adopted re- 
solutions in favour of the removal of rehgious disabilities. 

The Prussian constitution of 1850 declared that the en- 
joyment of civil rights was independent of religions con- 
fession. The legislation with which the empire was 
inaugurated in 1871 at length gave political and civil 
equality to the Jews throughout Germany. 

The number of the Jews in the German empire is now 
520,575, or 1 per cent, of the whole popnlation (census of 
1875). The Gemeindebund, or union of congregations for 
some rehgions and charitable purposes, has recently been 
established at Lsipsic, The Jews are engaged in all the 
ocenpations which other citizens pursue in Germany. 
"While they show a marked predilection for and sncccss in 
commerce and the learned professions, a few are farmers 
and sailors. Being subject to the ordinary military laws, 
they serve in the army, and many Jews hold commissions 
in those regiments in which noble descent is not a necessary 
qualification. 

"While the spiritual awakening of the Jews was essenti- France 
aEy a German movement, having its centre in Prussia^ the 
most powerful impulse to their political liberation came 
from France. The Jews had been banished from France by 
Charles "VL, but a few had returned. Some Portuguese 
fu^tives had taken up their residence at Bordeaux and 
Bayonne. Others had settled at Avignon under papal 
protection, and at Carpentras there was a congregation 
with a liturgy in some respects pecnliar. To Paris the 
Jews began to return in 1550, hut held the privilege of 
domicile by a precarious tenure till Pereyre, the founder of 
the institetion for deaf mutes, obtained in 1776 formal 
confirmation of the leave given to the Portuguese Jews to 
reside in the capital There were already several hundred 
German J ews resident in an unlawful way, and protected 
chiefly through the influence of a German Jew named 
Calmer, who had been naturalized for services to the 
Government. The conquest of Alsace had added largely to 
the J ewish subjects of Franca In 1780 tbe Alsatian Jews 
prpented to the king a petition complaining of the 
sei^orial dues exacted of them, of the restrictions on 
their trade, and the efforts of the priests to convert their 
children. The complamt was not without effect. The 
capitation tax was abolishedin 1 < 84, projects of enfranchise'' 
ment began to be ^broached, and a commission was ap- 
pointed for the revision of the laws about tbe Jews, but 
its work was interrupted by flie Eevolution. The Jews- 
addressed themselves with better hopes to the national 
assembly, and those of Paris distinguished themselves by 
demanding tbe withdrawal of the authority of the syna- 
gogue over its members. In 1790 the French Jews united 
in senffing into tha assembly a petition demanding their 
adm^rion to full and equal rights with other citizens. This 
requisition at first met with some serious opposition even 
among the advocates of universal liberty ; the ancient pre- 
judice against^this people had not been entirely eradicated. 

^^firiions and influence of Mirabeau and Babaut 
St Etienne prevailed. In 1790 tbe Portuguese Jews, and 
in 1791 the whole Hebrew popnlation of France, were 
admitted^to complete rights of citizenship. The constitu- 
tion of 1(95 confirmed the declarations of the assembly«- 
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Kie ^atitede of ths Jews was shown by their patriotic 
devotion in the wars of the Sevolntion. 
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indistingj^ble by relkions practice 6om the main bodv 
of Jie cnze^: and the principal contribcnoas in France 
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derinmrfons concemieg inreresty and the texts cf the Holv Snip* 
tnre on the same saVi-ct- apply* betfrsen Jev^ and feUotriitizens 
in precisslv the same trap as het^reen Jevrs and Jo’s*. Usnrr is 
aItoz?ther forbidden. At the close of tiie Sanhedrin, the empercr 
established the consistorial organization trhich in its main featnres 
still exists in France. Ererr trro thousand Jctts rrere to form a 


nsmp’ 

consistorjy rrhich tms to rratch orer the condnrt cf the rabbis, to 
maintain order in the ^nnnognes, and to admonish the Jerrs of the 
^strict to folIoTr handicrafts and obey the larrs of the- conscrip- 
ts on. The central consistorv, sirring at Paris, had pcmcr to appoint 
and depose the rabbis. The rabbis ireie ro pnblirii the decrees cf 
the Sanhedrin, to preach obedience to the and to pray in the 
srmanognes for the imperial honse. Many Hebrevr hymns cf prmse 
T 7 ere~ composed in hononr of the despot \rho had framed this or- 
ganimrion- sdthongh ar the same time the etax^eror issned a decree 
Trhich made considerable concessions to the popniar prejndices 


serial permission, framed stringent precautions against nstirT, and 
tt^pred the Jctts from the light toproride snbsritntesfor 

nilimrr serrire. The Iras of JEi4, iS19. and 1S23 made some 


feneSnal changes in the position of the Israelites, andinlE29 Chari^ 
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inent snspeaded relations Trith a Stoss canton Trhieh had aeniea 
esnnl rights to a Frenda subject on the ground that he tras a Jevr. 

* In Francs tbe abssnes of political lestiicSons bss been j 
nnfavonrable to fiie separate development of J ndaism- The ’ 
ministeis Cr^ieax (1796-1579), Fonld, and Gondchans, 
the arahsologists and philologians Jnles Oppert and Halevy 


had 24,000 subscribers in all parts of the wodd, though 
Israelites are by no means tmanimons in supporting it. 

The conn^on betreen the local commirreesand the central body 
is not yery inpmxt^ bnt a correspondence is constantly kept 
end snbsniptions for pnMir objects Son* from one to the other 
Eccording to their re^-setire 'rants and realrb. The Alliance end 
similar socfeiiss of a more strictly national character rhich exist in 
London and Vienna made TepresentzHons at the Berlin conference 
in ISrS, and helped to procare some aHeriations of the state of the 
♦Terrs in Konmania end Serrta. Toe exertions of the same bodies 
had previously errested, by making them Imavm to Europe, the 
amoerries pracrissd upon the Bomnsnian Je^s in 1S72. Simitar 
arrioa Tms brought to bear at the Mcdrii conference in ISSO in 
favenr of the Jerb in Morocco. Another part of the 'trerh of the 
Alliance is to maintain cr asrist sihools for boys end in 
Xerth Africa and in the Turkish empire, kc. In this tzsk it co- 


Vienna. 

JeTTtriichndren tousefsl t 


edesin derenEcstem toT?ns. 


or eppre: 
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JeTrish 



mutuil aid soefetisa Ar Lyons and Mciseilles tcere ere simil a r 
icstitutions- 

The distinction hetireen refonn and orthodox congrega- 
tions, Tvhich has been noticed in Gennany, and reapp^is 
elsetrher^ is not found In France. The older distraction 
bettreen the Spanish and Portngnese Jews (Sephardim) on 
the one hand, and the Polish and Grennan Jews (Ashken- 
azim) on the other, is, however, still made.^ They have 
diSerent svnagogues, in which a somewhat different ritad 
and a different pronnneiation of Hebrew are employed. 
Xo doctrinal distinction, however, exists between the 
division^ and they now freely intermarry and associate 
with each other, althon^ at their first meeting in France 
and England, about a csntnry ago, and for some time later, 
the rich and polished em^fe ficom the south refused to mix 
with their nncnltured northern brethren- The Jews of 
German rite are now much more nnmerons and- wealthy in 
western Enrone than the Sephardim. 
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Lorraine, the part of France in which the most numerous Jewish 
population existed. The Jewish inhabitants of the Paris circon> 
scription were in 1808 only 3585 in number, about a tenth of their 
number in 1880. Two Jemsh newspapers are published in the French 
language at Paris, and one at Avignon. The Jewish population of 
Algeria in 1880 was (according to the Annuairc Israelite) 72,800, 
of whom 52,000 were in the consistorial circonscription of Oran. 
These figures show a large increase in the population in mcent yearn. 
M. Cremieux by a stroke of the pen obliged the Israelites in Algicra - 
to become French citizens, a step that had previously invdved 
certain formalities which their conservative feeling resisted. The 
measpe, however, led to an outbreak of the Arabs. In Versailles 
exertions were made to cancel it, and its operation was suspended, 
but finally the decree was sustained, and the Jews, who form the 
class among the native population most fitted for civilization, retain 
the franchise. 

ngland. The Jews were readmitted into England by Cromwell on 
the application of Manasseh ben Israel ; and the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews from Amsterdam took a lease of 
ground for a burying-place at Stepney in February 1657. 
The first recorded interment was in 1668. The city of 
London, which was afterwards to aid so powerfully in the 
emancipation of the Jews, petitioned the council in the first 
years of the restoration to remove the competing Jewish 
merchants, but, this and other petitions being unsuccessful, 
a synagogue was built and the copyhold of the cemetery 
was acquired, although up to fifty years ago doubt was 
sometimes expressed whether Israelites even if bom in the 
country could hold land in England. The right of Jewish 
charities to hold land was clearly established by an Act 
passed^ in 1846. The Jews were too few in number to 
be visited with special disabilities, but sufiered from the 
general operation of the Tests Acts, which excluded them 
from political, civU, and municipal offices, from the bar, 
<hc., and could be invoked to prevent them from voting at 
parliamentary elections. J acob Abendana and David Nieto 
are rabbinical writers who flourished in England In the 
1 itb and early in the 18th centuries. In 1725 Sarmento 
a niathematician, was (like Gompertz and others after him) 
made a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. Emanuel Mendes da 
Costa was secretary and librarian of the society a few years 
later (died 1769). Sir Solomon Medina financed the com- 
missariat in the duke of Marlborough’s campaigns. But 
+ immigration is best known by the converts 

to Christianity whom it supplied, as Isaac Disraeli, and 
IS son Lord Beaconsfield (who was baptized at the age 
of twelve), David Ricardo, the Lopes family, and others. 

to Christianity was encouraged by a statute of 
Anne (repealed in 1846), which compelled Jewish parents 
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d^'^rs to the House of Jewish ‘.^em- 
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viously presented a petition asking for this concession. The 
bill was carried on the first reading by eighteen votes, but 
lost on the second by sixty-three. The Board of Deputies 
had been appointed in 1760 to ivatch over the interests of 
the “Portuguese nation” as the Sephardic Jews called 
themselves in England and France ; it was shortly after- 
wards joined by delegates of the German congregation, and 
now represents the orthodox congregations in the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom. Through this board the 
House of Commons was frequently petitioned in the next 
thirty years to grant political equality to the Jews, and 
the claim was supported by eminent statesmen, notably 
by Macaulay and by ' Lord Russell, the latter of whom 
brought in an annual bill on the subject. Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild was elected five times by the city of Lon- 
don before ho was allowed to vote, and W'as eleven years 
a member of the House of Commons without taking the 
oath. Alderman Salomons was returned for Greenwich 
in 1851, and took his seat, .spoke, and voted, having in 
repeating the oath omitted the words “on the true faith 
of a Christian.” He was fined £500 by the court of ex- 
chequer, and was obliged to retire from parliament. The 
enabling bills had been passed year after year in the House 
of Commons, but as often rejected by the Lords, until in 
1858 a compromise was effected, and Jews wore permitted 
by the joint operation of an Act of Parliament and a 
resolution of the House of Commons to omit on taking the 
oath required of a member of the Lower House the words 
to which they conscientiously objected. In 1866 and 1868 
Acts were passed which prescribed an oath in a form 
unobjectionable to Jews to be used in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons alike, but no Jew by religion has j'et been 
raised to the peerage. Remarkable legislative provisions 
in favour of the J ews are the exceptions by which they have 
enjoyed since 1870 under the Factories Acts the right to 
labour on Sunday in certain factories if they rest on their 
own Sabbath. Till 1828 only twelve Jewish brokers were 
permitted to carry on business in the city of London, and 
the patent was purchased for large sums when vacancies 
occurred. No Jew could open a shop in the city till 1832, 
because that permission was only accorded to freemen. 
Even baptized -Jews were not admitted to the freedom of 
the city between 1785 and 1828. The first Jewish sheriff 
of London, Sir D. Salomons, was unable to take the oatlis 
till a special Act was passed by Lord Campbell in 1836 
and, although he was followed two years later by another 
Jewish sheriff. Sir Moses Montefiore, it was not until ten 
A® flection as alderman that Lord Lyndhurst’s 

Act (1845) enabled him to perform the duties of that office. 
Among the names of Jews in England distinguished in 
science and literature are the mathematician Sylvester, the 
Sanskrit scholar Goldstucker, and the Orientalists Zedner 
and Deutsch. The first Jewish barrister (Sir F. Goldsmid) 
was called to the bar in 1833. ^ 

^ “ London is probably tbo lartresl: and most 

L® ™blSfn’‘L t/o .TewXnevSwS 
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ers ‘’f British Jews, a body of dissent- 
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Thoy sccwM in 1S40. CongrcOTtionq nt ^Fanclicstcr nnd Bradford 
vorslnp with the mdic rites. The Seplinid im andAshkenarim still 
milcr in liturg)' imd in nronunciation of Hebrew. Tlic principal 
I/jndon synagogues of the latter body werts federated by private 
Act of rarliaiueiit in 1870 under tlic name of the United Synogogne 
which now consists of ten l^ndon congregations. Its litur^ 'i\n.s 
modified in the direction of brevity in 1880. Forty provincial 
iirlhoilox synagogues are rccognirwl by the Board of Deputies, whicli 
under the Marriage Acts certifies tlic «ecrclarics of orthodox syna- 
gogiies entitled to register marriages. 

The Jewisli |>opiiIaljon of Great Britain is oslimatcd (in the 
ab-icnce of n census by ivligions) to bo Gil.OOO, of whom 40,000 arc 
reckoned to he in London. There were 4W Jews in Ireland nt the 
census of IfSl, 

In the British colonies Jews arc nuni'^rous nnd their congrc'mtions 
flourisliing. There arc nearly 2000 Jews in Gibraltar, wbo carry on 
an aciiip eommerco with their brethren in ^^orocco, sending Man- 
chester .and Slietfirld goods, nnd receiving com, hides, nnd other pro- 
ducc. Their settlement datci froni the British occupation in 1704 
whieh ftllowcd th»‘ unlnppy SiwinMi refugees in ^lorocco to return 
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in 1570, nnd iJe wish newspaper is puhhMicd at 3fclboume; in 'West 
AustnUa there were C2 only in 1870; in Tasiimnm they formed only 
0*23 jK>r cent of the total {wpukitiou of 00,328. 

A remarkable settlement exists in Bombay under the name of the 
B<*ni IsnwL They arc fiOOO in number, nud are for the most part 
nrliMns, Mine of them Mldiers TJiey sup]>nrt a rchool to which 
Iho Anglo-Jcwish asMciation in J^ndon and Manchester contri- 
butes. The Beni Israel have a tradition that llicy were .ship- 
wrecked on that CO ist mote than one thousand yr are ago. The}* 
have always strictly observed the Hiblnth, refraining from cooking 
their fovl or <loing,any other work on lint day. They do not cat 
iitwKan fish or flesh; they ob^orve the gn.it feists, and have a 
Ji wish type nf conntctiincc. Tlw Beni IfmcI are found not only in 
Ikunbiy it'tdf but in oth'T towns on the coTst not beneath the 
dircil of the British Goi eminent. They relate that David 
Bab dill, n .Ir w oilln'r of Bighdnd or Co*'hin, came to that part of 
iiidii about nine hundrid ycirs ago, and, having discovered that 
the B**iii Israel were ob-.erving (he Jewish cwle, was convinced of 
Ihfir Jewish origin, and estahh^hed a Hebrew sehooJ. Before his 
death he gate a writUn onlcr to two of his «?cholars to succeed him 
ns religimis miTn'*ters. Thisoflicc has been retained to this day h} 
their *10 '’oiidanti. These ministers are callofl kajecs, nnd are con- 
fcid*red fcm>»'rior to the ordinaiy religions ministers who receive 
piyment for olficiating in the fiyiingogucs llicy arc in some re- 
spects like high priests and civiriie.ids of the community ; and in 
tlic outlving villages ecclesiastical and civil mattcni arc investigated 
nnd settled by (hern with the aid of a council. ^ inth these kajees 
may he cominrcd the colnnim (priests) in thcAV'cstcm Jewish coni- 
iiiunitic^, who arc reputed to Ik? descciidanls of Aaron, and enjoy 
the prerogative of hlc‘'''ing the people, and a rcitain precedence in 
synagogue, to the exclusion of ministers who are not of the same 
lineage. In Bondnv judicial and other ciiil functions for the Beni 
Israel are perfonnetf by a ]»erson called Xassi or head, aided by a 
council. The Beni Israel have l>ccn ^e tiled in Bombay itself for 
upwanis of one hniidrcd nnd fifty jears. Their first synagogue 
was built In JTi*0 by Samutd lirekiel, a native coinniondant in 
the BritWi army sent against Tinpoo Sahib. Tlio Sephardic daily 
prayer-book, Dr Hermann Adlers sermons, nnd some other works 
ha\ c l)cen tranMnb*d by the Beni Israel into ifarathi. Some of 
them know Hebrew, although Jfnrathi is their ordinnrj* language, 
.and their knowledge of Hebrew is probably rather due to frequent 
intercommunication with the Jews of Barfidad and Europe tlian 
to independent tradition. The Beni Israel rarely intcraany with 
the ordinary Jews. They have a literature in l^iarathi. They tie 
a golden hand (“ miinny ”) with black glass beads round the bndc*6 
neck during marriage to show that the bride is a married woman; 
when she is stripped of it she is considered a widow'. They say that 
they adopted the title of Beni Israel because that of Jehudim or Jews 
ivas hateful to the Mussulmans The Baghdad nnd Cochin Jews 
attend their synagogues nnd cat with them, and rice versa. They 
have among them a class of Beni Israel whom they designate Kaln 
Israel or Black Israel. Between them nnd the white Beni Israel no 
intennarriages arc ever solemnizcil. They aro descendants of Beni 
Israel by heathen vrives, or arc proselytes or their descendants. ! 
They have separate hurying-grounds. . r i ' 

The Jews of Cochin, found in that British port of the Madras | 
nrcsidcncy and elsewhere on the Malabar coast, have the tradition ! 
that they arrived'at Cnmganoro in the sixty-eighth year of the 
Christian era, and received a wTitten charter frcm the native mlciv 
and that when the Portuguese came they suffered oppression and 
removed to Cochin, where the rajah granted tlicm places to hmld 
their simagogues and houses. They again suffered from the Porto- 
micse W the Dutch conquest in 1662 gave them protection. At 
ffin there are black and white Jews. The white Jews consider I 


immigrants from Palestine. The black Jews arc 
TJ^ proselytes and emancipated slaves of the white Jew^ 

The black and white do not intcrmany with each other and tTiP 
bl^k Jews do not obsen'c aH the ceremonies of the law. * 

y,«., * • “P'1 condition of the Jews in three imnortant Anstria. 

countries and thejr colonics having been semen hat fully sk^ched 
a shorter account of their situation elsewhere will be sufBoient 
nf intellectual movements 

Germany. Their chief writers are Kompert 

r Arn?f '“»"S““‘ *®’‘ii®/ Ghetto), Fronkl the 

G. Alolf, histonnn, Mosenthal, dramatist, Dukes, KayscrUng, 
Mannhcimer, Jelhnek, Gudemnnn, Kanfmann, Lcttcris. The 
chief training Mtahlishment for rabbis is the Budapest seminary 
cstaul^icd with the proceeds of the fine imposed upon the Jews 
for particiiiation m the insurrection in 1848. Austria was lone 
i®'" »ll-t«!atnient of the Jews, but Joseph If. made in 
1/83 a newdcpaiinrc in his policy towards this class of liis subjects, 
ilc nuohshed the Lcibzoll, night-notices, passport regulations, and 
gave the Jews ^permission to Icnm trades, art, science, and, under 
certain restrictions, agriculture. Tlio doors of the uni versi ties and 
academios werco])cned to them. He founded Jewish clemcntaiy 
and normal schools, and also compelled the adults to learn the 
langtiago of the country. In spite of these reforms, considerable 
rcstnolions were still imposed upon tJie Jews with regard to right 
of residence, &c., and the successors of the philosophic emperor, 

Leopold 11, and Francis L, restored many of the old humiliating 
regulations. Tlio Jews in Austria remained during the greater part 
of the present century subject to special restnetions. To remove .. 
from nroi'lnco to province the}' required the permission of the 
central Government. In many pails of the empire they were not 
allowed to rent or purchase lands beyond their own dwellings. 

The ilngj-ar nobles, however, employed them largely as bailitts, 
gave them great freedom of tenure, and actuall}' fouglit under 
their lead as mihtmy oncers in the struggle for independence. 

After 1848 the Jewish capitation tax was reduced except in Vienna ; 
but, ns many Jews had taken part in the revolutionaiy' movement 
in iTungaiy, a heavy exaction was imposed upon them after its 
suppression. The rcforms inaugurated by the constitution of 1880 
fur Austria nnd in 1861 for the rest of the cmjiire, nnd completed 
in I8G8, at length gave the Austrian Jews the Ircedom which they 
now enjoy, which makes them influential and respected in Vienna 
ami the other great towais, and even in the backward province of 
Galicia a striking contrast to their less favoured brethren in the 
neighbouring country of Bussian Poland. Several Jews, two of 
them rabbis, sit in the legislatures. The Israclitish Alliance was 
founded in Vienna in 1872. Tlie numher of the Jews in the 
cmjiirc of Austiia-Hungaiy is 1,372,333, or more than 3 per cent 
of the total popnlation. Of the total number, 820,200 are found 
in Austria (incinding 576,433, or more than a tenth of the total 
population in Galicia), and 552,133 in Hungaiy. 

in Italy, while Venice and Leghorn sheltered large and compara- Italy# 
tivclj* flourishing colonics, the Boman Jews had long an unenviable 
prc-cmincnco in suffering. Till 1847 they were not permitted to 
leave the Ghetto, and their conversion was sought by most oppres- 
sive means. It was in the papal states after this date that the 
young Mortara, secretly baptized by his nuisc, was tom from liis 
parents, and trained to be a monk. Tlic kingdom of Italy brought 
ircedom and political cquali^ to the Jews The most celebrated 
of recent Jewish scholars in Italy was S. D. Luzzatto (1800-1865), 

The rabbinical college at Padua, founded by J. S. Beggio of Gorz 
(1784-1855), fell wth the Austrian domination in 3866. The 
number of Jew's in Italy was in 1876 estimated to he 53,000, of 
whom 5000 were in Borne, 2800 in Modena, 3000 in Venice, 2000 
in Sicily, 7688 in Leghorn, 2500 in Turin, 2000 in Padua. 

Tho census of 1870 gave 2582 as the number of the Jews in Greece. 
Greece. They ciyoy perfect freedom of worship, and live on terms 
of friendship nnd equality with their neighbours in the kingdom of 
Greece, although at Alexandria, SmjTna, and other towns of the 
Levant, quarrels sometimes occur hetiveen the two races. 

The liberal institutions established during tho last feiv years m Spain# 
Spain have permitted tho Jews to return to a countiyin which their 
ancestors enjoyed a glorious period of literary and social activity. 

In 1881 tho Spanish representative at Constantinople was autho- 
rized to assure some distressed Jews who fled into Turkey to escape 
the peraecutions of Bussia that the Government of Spain would 
welcome them to that country, in which, he added, all Jews could 
now settle. At Seville Jewish worship is re^Iarly held, and meat 
killed according to Jewish rites can he bought. At Madnd a con- 
gregation assembles on the most solemn fast in a pnvate house. 

^cc the commencement of this century foreign Jews_ of Portugal, 
Portuguese origin from Gibraltar and Africa have immigrated into 
Portugal and been permitted to solemnize religi^ ^ 

There arc three synagogues at Lisbon and one^ m Oporto. Un tne 
Bay of Atonement, unknown persons fiom a distance in the int^or 
have been observed to join these congregations ; they ivere memh^ 
of Jewish families who had secretly preserved their religion and the 
tradition of their origin during the whole time ot the exclusion ot 
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the Jews Portugal. In 1821 the cortes abolished the Inquisi- 
tion, and resolved that all rights and privileges which had been 
accorded to the Jews by former sovereigns should be renewed, and 
that all Jews who dwelt in any part of the world might settle in 
Portugal. About 1000 Jews reside in this countiy. 
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Amsterdam as a commercial paradise where all men were allowed 
free interchange of commodities. Tlie 50,000 Jews of Holland, 
20,000 of whom resided in Amsterdam, were first admitted to political 
equalitr in 1796, and the closer nnion with France which followed 
completed the work of liberation. At first this gift was not will- 
ingly received by the leaders of the Jewish community. They en- 
joyed great power over individuals, could levy laige fines upon 
those members of the congregation who incurred their di^leasure, 
and feared that the new duty of serving as soldiers and the new 
right of filling all the employments of the state would alienate their 
flocks. The Portuguese (or Sephardic) Jews, who were regarded as 
the aristocracy of their race, were especially conservative, and ulti- 
mately the discussions about emancipation led to the secession of 
the neoterizing party under the name of ’Adat Jeshnmn. The num- 
ber of Jews in Holland is now 68,000, to whom 665 may be added 
for Luxembourg. 

In Belgimn there are about 2000 Jews, who enjoy freedom and 
state subvention for their worship as in France. 

In Switzerland the J ews were long treated with great severity, and 
the French domination brought them only temporary relief- It 
was only in 1874 that full regions equality was conceded to the 
Swiss Jews. Their number is now 6996. 

In Denmark the number of Jews does not exceed 4500. Since 
1814 they have been eligible as magistrates. 

^e archives of the Sephardic synagogue in London contain a 
curious printed invitation from the king ot Sweden, sent in the year 
1/46, in which wealthy Jews are invited to Sweden, while the poor 
are warned that their residence will be unwelcome. The London 
Jews declined this calculating hospitality, TTiere are now 1836 
Jews in Sweden, and an insignificant number in Xorway. 

In Russia the Jews are more numerous and more harshly treated 
than in any other country in the world. From Russia proper the 
Jews were long and still are excluded, hut the conquests of the 
Mnscontes brought them face to face with large numbers of Isracl- 
ues who, driven out of Germany by persecution, had taken refuse in 
Poland under the sway of Casimir the Great. The half HebrewTialf 
German patoU (Judisch-Deutsch) which Jews still speak in Rusria 
and Rouniania preserves this pai-t of their history. A literature 
easts in this languaM : journals are printed in it with Hebrew 
characters ; theatrical representations are given in it, and two com- 
played dramas in it, in which the main 
point of the action was the misery of the religious Jew, who is 
digged away from the study of his favourite Talmudical books to 
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Sephardim or Spanish Jews it is known beyond a doubt that they 
settled in the country many centuries ago. They belonged to 
the families driven from Spain by the Inquisition. The prancipal 
bankers of Ronmania arc Jews. Their children have been in the 
habit of attending tlie same schools as the wealthy native families, 
and the parents held a good position in society. In Jassy, the prin- 
cipal city of Moldavia, 30,000 or 40,000 out of the 90,000 inhahi- 
tants are Jews. In 1804 the practice of the neighbouring states 
began to creep into Roumania* In that year an oi'dinance of 
Pnnee Mourousi of Moldavia deprived the Jews of the right to hold 
farms except when attached to village inns. Since that time there 
have been a series of laws and edicts limiting the freedom of the 
Jews to hold land and engage in various professions and trades ; the 
Jews have also had much to suffer from popular outbreaks, and even 
the treaty of Berlin, which abolished all incapacitation on grounds 
of religion, has been inteipreted by the Roumanian Government as 
not applying to the Jews, who are regarded as foreigners, and 
only naturalized in small numbers and by special acts ol the legis- 
lature. There are 200,000 Jews in Roumania, and perhaps two or 
three thousand may hare been admitted to naturalization. 

In Servia there are 2000 Jews. They have suffered from occa- Servia. 
sionnl ordm of expulsion from the country districts, but on the 
whole their condition is comparatively favoured, and they are 
believed to be on the eve of being admitted, if not already admitted, 
to political rights. 

The Jews in European Turkey before the war which ended with Tork^. 
the treaty of 1878 were estimated to number 72,000 (in Adrianople 
15,000, Shumla 1500, Widdin 1200, Tama 300, Tatar Bozar^ik 
1050, Dardanelles 2000, Philippopoli 2100, Eustshuk 2500, &c.). 

There are some thousands in eastern Eoumelia, and others in Bul- 
garia, who have been very fairly treated by the authorities oftho 
new principality, having grants for their schools, &c. Tlie exertions - 
of Dr Allatini of Salonicahave provided the community of that town 
(25,000 to 30,000 persons) with excellent means of education. Heix) 
is published the E^oca^ a Spanish newspaper in Hebrew characters, 
which recalls the fact that this, like so many of the Jewish com- 
munities on the shores of the Mediterranean, sprang from exiles from 
Spain. The Jewish population of Constantinople consists of about 
30, 000 souls. Most of the J ews are Sephardim. Two thousand follow 
the German rite, and are principally to be found in Galata. Tlie 
; Jews in Constantinople arc chiefly engaged in traffic. They are 
governed by a caim-macam appointed b}’ themselves, and salaried 
by the Government. There are forty-two synagogues in the suburbs. 

Besides the schools of the Alliance, there are 2287 pupils in the 
wretched Talmud Torah schools. There are also three infant schools. 

The number of Jews in Asiatic Turkey is stated to be from 106,000 
to 130,000. The Smyrna Jews number 25,000. In Baghdad, where 
there are 80,000 Jews, and where the wealthy family of Sassoon first 
became known, there are twenty-one synagogues. Pilgrimages are 
made to the tombs of Ezra, Ezekiel, Joshua the priest, and Sheikh 
Isaac. There are 600 families in Aidin, 400 in Magnesia, 250 in 
Casaba, 130 in Pergamos, 516 in Canea in Crete, 200 in Candia, 

1200 in Beyrout, 2000 in Damascus, 10,200 in Aleppo. Outbreaks of 
religious hatred between the Greeks and the Jews, and even between 
the Mahometans and the Jews, have occasionally ocemred at 
Smyrna, Rhodes, &c. The Jews on each occasion have been accused 
of using Christian blood at the passover. The falsity of this charge 
was publicly established in 1840, owing to the efforts of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, who journeyed to the East, accompanied by Cremieux and 
Munk, to vindicate tlic innocence of those of his coreligionists who 
]^d been put to death, and to liberate those who were imprisoned. 

The sultan then issued, at the request of Sir Moses Montefiore, a 
firman declaring the innocence of the Jews, and their title to his 
equal protection. They now suffer under no disabilities, and arc 
admissible to office. 

There are 15,000 Jews in Jerusalem (fonniug half the population). Pales* 
whose cluef occupation is to study the Talmud. To maintain tliem tine, 
in holiowed mdolence their brethren tliroughout the world 
send annual contributions (haluka) amounting to about £50,000 a 
yw, or five-sevenths of the total revenue of Palestine, The rabbis 
who administer these large funds, and alsowield the dreaded weapon 
of excommunicafaon (hcreni)^ have set their faces against secular 
education, r^arding Jerusalem as the one great rabbiiucal college of 
the 'where tte contributors of the haluka fulfil the sacred duty 

of stud^n^the law by proxy. Both Ashkenazim and Sephaidim 
(whose ^€^ders, more liberal than the Ashkenazim, permit Arabic 
to oe taught), both Cli^dim and Karaites, are represented here ; tlio 
Sepnarmm dress as Orientals ; the Russians and Poles wear their 
long suk or cloth gowns and fur caps, the Germans the quaintly cut 
coat and flattened wideawake of the early part of this century. All 
culnyatc the long love-locks brought down in front of the ears in 
obedience Lev. xix. 27. Boys often many at fifteen, girls at 
thirteen. There are two wcekty Hebrew newspapers. The sjma- 
gogues ^^T'^vety numerous; around them cluster the Talmud 
scliools. Tl^re are three hospitals for Jews, one of which is main- 
T ^ ^ Christian mission, numerous almshouses, of which the 
Juaa louro house is the principal, and several endowed schools. 
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JEW’S HARP, or Jew's Teesip (Fr. ■ Trompe), a 
small musical instrument, known for centuries all over 
Europe, and consisting of a metal frame with two branches, 
between which a slender tongue of steel, fastened at one 
end, and free at the other, is made to vibrate by twitching 
with the finger, while the frame is held between the teeth. 
The English name “Jew’s trump,” seems to be merely a 
corruption of the French words and trompe. Prefixed 
to the Rev. Patrick Macdonald’s Collection of EigMand 
Airs (1781) is a dissertation by the Rev, Walter Young, 
in which he states that the natives of the island of St 
TTildftj being great lovers of dancing, have a number 
of reek, which are either sung, or played on the Jew’s 
harp or trump, their only musical instrument ” (p. 11). In 
the ffimalaya joumak one of the travellers mentions that 
he procured a Jew’s harp from Tibet. At the commence- 
ment of the present century this instrument was improved, 
and several Jew’s harps were combined, it being thus 
possible by using several instruments in different keys to 
obtain a complete scale, Eulenstein, a native of Wiirtem- 
berg, made a sensation in London in 1827 by playing on no 
less than sixteen Jew’s harps. Is o, 30 of the Leipsic Musical 
Gazdte (1816) contains an account of the compound Jew’s 
harp, with pieces of music suited for it. 

JEYPORE, or JiiPUR, a native state in Rdjputdna, 
under the political superintendence of the Rdjputdna 
agency and the Government of India, lies between 25® 
41' and 28° 27' N. lat. and between 7 4° 55' and 77° 15' 
E. long. It is bounded on the H. by Bikaner, Loharu 
Jhajjar, and Patidla; on the E. by Alwar, Bhartpur, and 
Ehrduli ; on the S, by Gwalior, Bundl, Tonl^ and Uddipur ; 
on the W. by Kkhangarh, Jodhpur, and Bikaner, Its 
area is 14,465 square miles. The country is tolerably 
level and open, although its siuface is diversified by groups 
and ranges of hilk and by isolated peaks. The centre of 
the state k an elevated triangular table-land from 1400 to 
1600 feet above sea-level, whose eastern limit is formed by 
ranges running north and south. On the north and west 
it is bounded by a broken chain of hills, an offshoot from 
the Aravalli mountains, which forms the apex of the 
triangle. To the east, beyond the hills, the country 
becomes gradually more open as it spreads out towards the 
alluvial fiats of the Jumna. On the north-west stretches 
the sandy and desert tract of Shaikhawati (or the country 
of the Shaikhawat clan). The general drainage of Jeypore 
from the central table-land is to the east and south-east, 
though a few streams follow the slope to the north-west. 
Those flowing south are the Bands and the Bangangd, the 
tributary of the Jumna, and their tributaries, the Aman-i- 
shdh, ^ Bandi, Moril, Diind, and Khari. The Sabi and 
KdotH flow north. In the south of the state, water is 
everywhere found at a depth varying from a few feet to 30 
or 40 feet ; but in Shaikhawati water is always at a great 
depth, averaging from 80 to 100 feet. The soil is generally 
sandy. The hills are more or less covered with jungle 
tcew, of no value except for fneL 'The hill ranges are 
said to consist in the north chiefly of granite, and in the 
south and east of sandstones, mixed sometimes with white 
and black marble, and occasionally with mica. Copper 
ore and cobalt are found. Salt is largely manufactured 
and exported from the Sambhar Lake, the average yearly 
turn-out amounting to nearly 40,000 tons. 

In Shaikhawati there is generally but one crop in the 
ye^ cons^ting chiefly of htijra, mung, and moth: In the 
th^e, a little wheat and barley are grown, 
the south and east, as the soil becomes richer and 

1°™’ barley, gram, 

CO, ddl, and linseed are extenrively 

on inirralin?^ annually 
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In the absence of a census the population has been roughly 
estimated at about millions for the whole territoij’^ with the 
following proportions of the rnrious classes Eajputs, J ; Hindus, 

ilalionietans, Jains The most notable feature in the 
commerce of the state is the large banking and exchange business 
carried on at the capital and in the large towns. The chief manu- 
factures are marble sculpture, enamel work done on gold, woollen 
cloths and fabrics. Education has made great progress in the state. 
Jeypore city is the site of a college, with a daily attendance (1876) 
of 800 students ; also of a school for the sons of thakurs and higher 
officials, and a Sanskrit college and industrial school* In the 
district there are 33 elementary schools, wholly supported by the 
state, and 379 indigenous schools, with an aggregate attendance of 
nearly 8000, The coins minted at Jeypore are distinguished from 
those of other independent states h}* the jhar or sprig on the reverse, 
TlieRajputana State Eailway on the metre gaujjeruns fiom to 
Jeypore city, and thence to Ajmir and STusseerdhad. Tlie military 
force of the state consists of 824 artillerymen, 4450 cavaliy, and 
35,85S infantry. The number of forts is 38, with an aggregate of 
220 guns of all calibres. Some £700,000 from the revenues of the 
state are alienated in jdg(rs and religion grants, but the available 
receipts are about £4/5,000. The climate is dr}’ and healthy. Tlie 
average temperature, taken from a record of five j'cars, is 81® Falir, 
The average rainfall is 25J inches. 

The mabdrdjd of Jeypore bclonj^s to the Kachhwaha tribe of 
Bdjputs, and claims descent from Bama, king of Ajodhya in Oudb, 
Jeypore state was founded in 967 by Dhola Bdo, who, along witli 
his Kachhwahas, is said to have absorbed or driven out the petty 
chiefs. On the irruption of the Srahometans, Jej 7 )ore state haa veiy 
soon to succumb to them, and tbc Jej'porc house furnished some of 
their most distinguished generals. Among them were JIdn Sinh, 
who^ fought in Orissa and Assam, Jdi Sinh, commonly known by 
his imperial title of Mirza Baja, whose name appears in all the wars 
of Anrangzeb in the Deccan, and Jdi Sinh IL, tlie famous mathe- 
matician and astronomer, and the founder of Jc^-pore city. Towards 
the end of the 38th centni^" the Jdts of Bhartpur annexed a portion 
of the state. The chief of Alwar reduced the territoiy of Je 3 ’pore, 
By the end of the centuiy the state was in great confusion, dis- 
tracted by internal broils, and impoverished hj" the exactions of 
the Marhattds. The disputes between the chiefs of JejTore and 
Jodhpur had brought both states to the verge of ruin, and Amir 
Ehan, ivith the Pindharis, was e^diausting the country. By a treaty 
in 1818 the protection of the British was extended to Jej-pore, 
an annual tribute fixed. In 1835, on the accession of the maharaja, 
then two years old, there was a serious disturbance in the city, after 
which the British Government took measures to insist upon orfer, 
and to reform administration as well as to support its effective 
action ; and the state has become graduallj^ well governed and 
prosperous. Tnicn the mutiny broke out in 1857, the maharaja 
assisted the British in every way that lay in his power. 

Jetpore, or Jaipur, capital of the state of the same 
name, is situated in 26® 55' N. lat. and 75® 52' E. long., 
on the Kdjputdna State Eailway and the Agra and Ajmere 
trank roaiL It is the largest town and the chief com- 
mercial centre of Edjputdna, and in many respects the 
finest of modem Hindu cities. The city, which takes its 
name (JAinagar or Jdipur) from the famous MahdrdjA 
Siwdi Jdi Sinh IL, by whom it was founded in 1728, 
stands on a small plain surrounded on all sides except the 
south by rugged hills, the summits of which are at all 
important points crowned with forts. At the end of the 
ridge, overhanging the city on the north-west, is the chief 
defensive work, the KaJiargarh^ or “ Tiger Fort,” the rock 
face of which is so scarped as to be inaccessible on the 
south or city side. J eypore is remarkable for the regularity 
and wideness of its streets, and the architectural beauty of 
the mosques, temples, and private residences which adorn 
them. From east to west the town is a little over 2 miles 
in length, with a breadth of about miles. The main 
streets are paved, and the city is lighted by gas. The 
hoimes of the nobility and the citizens are in the suburbs, 
while the mahdrdjd’s palace with its pleasure-grounds 
occupies the centre of the town. In Jeypore there are as 
many as seven banking firms, whose aggregate annual 
business amounts to about £2,500,000, and which possess 
a capital of upwards of £6,000,000 sterling. Besides 
these, there are several minor houses, whose collective 
business may be estimated at £500,000 a year. Exchange 
and banking form the greater portion of the business of 
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the place. The city is well provided with hospitals, 
dispensaries, alms-houses, and schools. One of the most 
interesting antiquities of the state is the Hindu observatory 
in the capital, erected by the founder of the city.^ The 
population in 1870 was 137,84:7. 

JEZREEL the well-known capital of the 

Israelite monarchy under Ahab. Its site has never been 
lost, and the present village Zerin retains the name 
radically unphanged. In Greek the name appears under 
the form 'EaSparjXd {Stradela in the Itiner. Hieros.), and 
to the crusaders the place was kuown as Farvum Gerinum. 
The modem village stands at the north estremity of 
a long ledge terminating in steep cliEs forming part 
of the chain of iSiIount Gilboa, east of the plain of 
Esdraelon. The top of the swell is 500 feet above the 
broad northern valley; the knoll on which the stone 
village is built is bare and rocky; the buildings are 
apparently modern, but ■ numerous ancient cisterns and 
scattered sarcophagi, lying on the hill side, mark the 
antiquity of the site. The view over the plains from 
Seisan on the east to Carmel on the west, and from the 
Samaritan hills on the south to the mountains of Galilee 
on the north, is fine and extensive. Ho vineyards now 
exist, but rock-cut wine presses occur east of ^e village, 
perhaps marking the site of Haboth’s vineyard (1 Kings 
xxL 1). The fountain mentioned in the Bible (1 Sam. 
xxix. 1 ) is very probably the fine spring ‘Ain el Meiyiteh 
north of the village, a shallow pool of good water full of 
small fish, rising between black basalt boulders. A very 
large spring, ‘Ain Jdlfid or Jdlut (Ydtot, iii. 760), exists in 
the valley of Jezreel (Josh. xviL 16) north of the hill. A 
second city called Jezreel existed in the tribe of Judah, 
somewhere near Hebron (Josh. xv. 56). 

' JHAlAWAR, a state in Rdjputdna, under the political 
superintendence of the Rdjputdna agency and the Govern- 
ment of India, mainly consisting of two separate areas. The 
larger is bounded on the H. by the state of Kotali ; on 
the E. by Sindhia’s territory and a detached district of the 
Touk state ; on the S. by the petty state of Rdjgarh, a 
detached district of the Dewas state, and the state of 
Jaora; and on the ‘W. by detached tracts belonging to 
Sindhia and Holkar. This portion lies between 23? 48' 
and 24° 48' N. laL, and between. 75° 55' and 77° E. long. 
The lesser detached area is bounded on the H., E., and 
S. by the Gwalior state, and on the W. by Kotah, and 
lies between 25° 5' and 25° 25' H. lat., and 76° 55' and 
77° 25' E. long. The main portion of ' JhdUwdr 
is situated on a raised plateau. The northern, eastern, 
and part of the southern portions are very hilly, 
and intersected by numerous streams. The bilk are 
for the most part covered with timber and grass, and 
frequently enclose lakes. The rest of this tract is a 
rich undulating plain, .dotted with evergreen trees. 
'Ihe soil generally is very rich, consisting in great part 
of dark clayey mould, which produces valuable crops. 
Of the many streams running through the territory, the 
most important are — the Farwau, with its tributary the 
Hewdj ; the Kali Sind, with its tributary the Aii ; and 
the Chhota Kdli Sind. The population in 1875 was 
226,000, of whom the majority were Hindus. The area 
of the whole state is 2500 square miles. 

In Jhdldwdr all the ordinary Indian grains are cnltiYated, and in 
the sonthem districts opium is' extensively grown. In the rest of 
the state wheat and opium are the chief crops, except in Shahahad, 


^ On the summit of a range of hills, about a mile and a half east of 
Jeypore town, is a sacred shrine called the “ Gnlta,” where there is a 
temple dedicated to “Surya,” or the Sun-god. Below the platform 
a spring issues, which pours over the rock by a fall of 70 feet into the 
valley below. The water of this spring is considered peculiarly sacred 
by the Brahmans. 
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where ddjra is chiefly produced. Irrigation is principally carried 
on by means of wells. Xear Jhalra Patan, the capital, there is a 
large artiflcial lake, from which water is drawn by a channel 2 miles 
long- In 1876, 507, 418. acres, or barely two-fifths of the total area, 
were cultivatei The total revenue for 1876 was £174,719. The 
police number 100 horse and 2000 foot Education is at present 
very backward in the state. In the districts the village priest 
teaches the youn§ people. In the capital and cantonment there 
are schools in which Hindi, Urdu, and English are taught. The 
only metalled roads in the state are in the cantonment. All other 
roads are ^ply cart tracks, which in the rains are useless for 
wheel trafiic- Opium is exported; the imports are English 
cloths and grain. The chief towns ore Jhalra Patau and the 
chhaoni or cantonment, Shdhdbdd, and Eailwara. The climate 
resembles that of Centi^ India, and is generally healthy. In the 
hot weather the thermometer ranges during the day from SS'’ to 
SS** Eahr. The temperature during the rains is cool and pleasant, 
and in the cold weather it is occasionally frosty. 

The ruling family of Jhdldwdr belongs to the Jhdld clan of Baj- 
puts, and their ancestors were petty chiefs of Halwud in the dis- 
trict of Jhdldwdr, in Kdthiawdr. About 1709 one of the younger 
sons of the head of the clan left his country with his son to try 
his fortunes at DelhL At Kotah he left his son Iladhu Sinh, who 
soon got into great favour with the mahdr^d, and got from him an 
important post, which became hereditary. On the deathbed of one 
of tbe Kotah rajas, the country was left to the charge of Zalim 
Sinh, a descendant of Madhu Sinh. From that time Zalim Sinh 
was the real ruler of Kotah. He brought it to a wonderful state of 
prosperity, and under his administration, which lasted over forty-five 
years, the Kotah territory was respected by all narties. In 1838 
it was resolved, with the consent of the chief of Kotah, to dismem- 
ber the state, and to create the new principality of Jhdldwdr as a 
separate provision for the descendants of Zanm Sinh. The districts 
then severed from Kotah were considered to represent one-third 
(£120,000) of the income of Kotah ; by treaty they acknowledged the 
supremacy of the British, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
£8000, Madan Sinh received the title of mahdrdjd rdnd, and was 
placed on the same footing as the other chiefs in Bdjputdna. The 
present mahdrdjd rdnd of Jhdldwdr has a force of 20 field and 
75 other guns, 150 artillerymen, 425 cavalry, and 4400 infantry. 

JHANG, a British district in the lieutenant-governorship 
of the Punjab, India, betw^eeu 30° 35' and 32° 4' If. lat., 
and between 71° 39' and 73° 38' E. long., with an area of 
5712 square miles. It forms the northern district of the 
Mdltdn division, and is bounded on the N. by Shdhpur 
and Gujrdnwdia, on the W. by Derd Ismdil Khdn, and on 
the S.E. by Montgomery. It comprises an irregular 
triangle, artificially constituted for administrative purposes 
from portions of three separate tracts. Its eastern half 
embraces a large part of the high dorsal bridge in the 
Eechna Dodb ; thence it stretches across the Chenab into 
the wedge of land between that stream and the Jhdlum, 
whose waters unite a few miles below the town of Jhang j 
while westward again the boundary runs beyond the joint 
river, far into the heart of the Sind Sdgar Dodb. The 
Bavi also bounds the district for a few miles along its 
southern edge. So artificial a tract can hardly be said to 
possess any common natural features of its own. Along 
the banks of the river strips of comparatively fertile lowland 
support a dense population. 

At the census of 1868 the population was 348,027 (193,624 males 
and 154,403 females). The Mahometans numbered 270,819; Hindus, 
57,297 ; Sikhs, 2994 ; and ‘‘ others,” 16,917. Only three towns 
contain a population exceeding 5000 — Jhang, 9124 ; Ma|^hiana, 
10,525 ; and Ohiniot, 11,477. The area under cultivation m 1873 
amounted to 241,325 acres, out of an assessed total of 3,650,867 
acres. crops can anywhere be grown without irrigation. 
Wheat, barley, gram, sarsoji, china, jodr, maize, and cotton form 
the staples of the district. Grain is imported. Country cloth is 
manufactured at Jhang and Maghiaua, and bought up by the Po- 
winda merchants of Afghanistan. Manufactures of gold and silver 
lace also exist. The principal road from Multan to Wazirdbdd p^es 
through the chief towns m the district. A bridge of boats is in 
course of construction (1875) across the united stream of the Jhelum 
and the Chenab. Both rivers are navigable. The total revenue for 
1873 was £49,302. The police force in 1872 numbered 503 men. 
In 1872 there were 32 Government and 123 native schools, 
with a joint roll of 3696 pupils. The district hears a good reputa- 
tion for healthiness. Small-pox and fever form the most prevalent 
diseases. The average rainfall for the seven j’cars ending 1872-73 
was 10 inches. There are seven charitable dispensaries. 

XIII. — 87 
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The district of Jliang possesses unusual historical interest from 
the presence ■within its borders of the ruins which crown the rocky 
eminence of Sdnglawala Tiba. This site has been identified with 
the Sa-kala oi the Brahmans, the Sagal of Buddhism, and the San- 
gala of Alexander’s historians. In modem times the history of 
Jhang centres in the famous family of Sials, who exorcised an ex- 
tensive sway over a largo tract bot^veon Shahpur and Multan, with 
little dependence on the imperial court at Delhi, until they finally 
fell before the all-absorbing ijower of Eanjit Sinh. The Sials 
of Jliang are Mahometans of Buyout descent, whose ancestor, Rai 
Shankar of Daranagar, emigrated early in the 13th centmy from 
the Gangetic Doab to Jaunpur. In the beginning of the present 
century the maharaja Kanjit Sinh invaded Jhang, and captured 
the Sial chieftain’s territories. He recovered a small portion after- 
wards, which he was allowed to retain on payment of a yearly 
tribute. In 1847, after the establishment of the British agency at 
Lahore, the district came under the charge of the British Govern- 
ment; and in 1848 Ismail Khan, the Sial leader, rendered important 
services against the rebel chiefs, for which ho received a pension. 
During the mutiny of 1857 the Sial leader again proved his loyalty 
by serving in person on the British side. His pension was after- 
wards increased, and he obtained the title of Khan Bahadur, with a 
smdlljdgir for life. 


The sister 


Jhakg, a municipal town in the above district JLJL&W O&OWJi 
town of Maghidna, containing the civil station for the 
district, lies 3 miles south of Jhang, and has a population 
of 10,526 persons. They form together a single munici- 
pality, and may he regarded as practically one town, situated 
in 31° 16' 16" K lat., and 72° 21' 45" E. long., about 3^ 
miles to the west of the present bed of the Chenab. Jhang 
itself lies on the lowland, a little apart from the regular 
lines of trade, and since the removal of the Government 
offices to Maghidna, has 3 delded its commerce and import- 
ance to its younger rival Founded by Mai Khdn, a Sidl 
chieftain, in 1462, it long formed the capital of a native 
Mahometan state. The population of Jhang proper in 
1868 was 9124, comprising 4568 Hindus, 4244 Mahome- 
tans, 129 Sikhs, 12 Christians, and 171 “others.” Popula- 
tion of the united towns, 19,649. 

JHANSI, a British district in the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-Western Provinces, India, between 25° 3' 
45" and 26° 48' 45" N. lat., and between 78° 21' 16" and 
79°. 27' 30" E. long. It forms the central district in the 
division' of the same name, and is bounded on the N. by 
the Gwalior and Samthar states, on tbe E. by the river 
Dhasdn, on the S. by the district of Ldlitpur and the 
Orchha state, and on the W. by the Datiyd, Gwalior, and 
IChaniya Ddnd states. Jhdnsi forms a portion of the hill 
country of Bundelkhand, sloping down from the outliers 
of the Vindhydn range on the south to the tributaries oi 
the Jumna on the north. The extreme south is com- 
posed of parallel rows -of long and narrow-ridged bilk, 
Through the intervening valleys the rivers of the district 
flow down impetuously over ledges of granite or quartz. 
North of the hilly region, the rooky granite chains gradually 
lose themselves in clusters of smaller hills. The northern 
portion consists of the level plain of Bundelkhand, distin- 
guished for its deep black soil, known as 7 ndr, and admir- 
ably adapted for the cultivation of cotton. The district 
^ ^ or bounded by three principal rivers — ^the 

ahiij, Befc\7a, and Dhasdn. There are ' many minor 
streams, most of which are feeders of the Dhasdn. The 

the 

J h^, mthc nature of its soil, tligcharacter^ofS peoS tlie poor 

Of Jhdnsi is under a commissioner in the North-Western 
LdCr ^n'i three districts of Jhdnsi, Sdun. aiS 

khnS ’ Sif areT “s Bundel- 

934,943. ^ miles, the population 


means of irrigation, and tlio want of good communication, is worse off 
than anyother district in tbo North- Western Provinces, cxceptLalit- 
pur. Out of a total area of 1,002,734 acres, only 428,348 acres W‘ere 
Tinder cultivation. The principal crops are jodr, htjra^ cotton, tili 
or oilseed, kodon (a kind of x>u1bo), wheat, gram, and barlc}^ Tlio 
most important product is the al dye, procured from the root of the 
Moriiida ciirifotia^ which is only dug m) every third year. Tlio 
destructive kdns grass has proved as great a pest hero ns elsewhere 
in Bundelkhand. Jhdnsi is specially cxx>osGd to blights, droughts, 
floods, hailstorms, epidemics, and their natural consequence — 
famine. It is considered that famine may be feared on an average 
every five years. Tlie district inipoiis grain, and in return exports 
the al dye and cotton. The 110 schools in 1870 taught 2235 pupils 
at a cost of £1247. The climate is hot and very dry, hut not 
unhealthy. The mean annual temperature for 1871 was Fahr. 
Tlio average rainfall for the ton years ending 1870 was 31 inches. 
The population arc habitually underfed, and consequently succumb 
readfl)’* to slight diseases. 

Nothing is known with certainty os to the history of this district 
before the period of Cliandol rule, about the 11th century of our cia. 
To this epoch must he^ reforred the artificial reservoirs and ai*chitec- 
tural remains o£ the hilly region. The Chandcls were succeeded by 
their servants the Khdngara, who built the fort of Kanir, lying just 
outside the British lines. ^ About the 14th century the Bundelas 
poured down iii)on the plains, and gradually spread themselves over 
the whole region which now heais their name. The Mahometan 
suhaMdrs were constantly making irruptions into the Bundcla 
countiy; and in 1732 Chlmtaredl, the Bundela chieftain, called 
in the aid of the Marhattas. They came to his assistance 
with their accustomed promptitude, and were rcwaidod, on the 
raja’s death in 1734, by one-third of his dominions. Their 
general founded the city of Jhdnsi, and peopled it with inhabitants 
from Orchha state. ^ In 1806 the British X)rotcction was promised 
to the Marhatta viceroy, and in 1814 the peshwd ceded to the 
East India Company his rights over Bundelkhand. In 1853 Goii- 
gadhar Raq died childless, and his territories lapsed to the British. 
Tlie Jlidnsi state and the Jaldun and Cliandcri districts were then 
formed into a superintondency. The widow of the late raja con- 
sidered herself aggiicved hecauso she was not allowed.to adopt an 
heir, and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted in the 
Jlidnsi territory. Reports were spread which excited the religious 
prejudices of the Hindus. Tlio events of 1857 accordingly 
found Jhdnsi ripe for mutiny. In June a few men of the 12th 
native infantry seized tlie fort containing the treasure and maga- 
zine, and massacred the European officers of the garrison. Evoiy^- 
whore the usual anarchic quarrels rose among the rebels, and 
the countiy was plundered mercilessly. The rani put herself at 
the head of the rebels, and died hiuvely in battle. It was not till 
November 1858, after n series of sharp contests with various 
^lerilla leaders, ■that the work of reorgniiization was fairly set on 
foot. Since that time Jhdnsi has remained a British distiict, and 
famines and floods alone have disturbed the piospcrous course of 
civil administration, 

Jhansi, a city and fort in Gwalior state, North- 
Western Provinces, India, in 25^* 27' 30" N. lat and 
78® 37' E. long. A stone fort crowns a neighbouring rock, 
and commands the town, as well as the British outpost, 
Jhdnsi Naodbdd, which adjoins the city. It lai^sed to the 
British in 1863, and during the mutiny was the scene of 
insurrection and massacre. In 1861 the town, fort, and 
surrounding territory beyond the Pahiij were handed over 
to Gwalior state. The administrative headquarters of 
Jhdnsi district is Jhdnsi Naodbdd, which had a population 
in 1872 of 636 persons. The estimated population of 
Jhdnsi proper is 30,000. 

JHELUM, or JhIlam, a district in the lieutenant- 
governorship of the Punjab, India, between 32® 26' and 
33® 15' N. lat., and between 71® 51' and 73® eO' E. long., 
bounded on the N. by Eawal Pindl district, E. by the 
Jhelum river, S. by Shdbpur district, and W. by Bannu 
district. It forms the south-eastern portion of a rugged 
Himdiayan spur, extending between the Indus and Jhelum 
to the borders of the Sind Sdgar Dodb. Its scenery 
is very picturesque, although not of so wild a character as 
the mountain region of Bdwal Pindl to the north, and is 
lighted up in places by smiling patches of cultivated valley. 
The backbone of the district is formed by tbe Salt Bange, 
a treble line of parallel hills running in three long forks 
from east to west throughout its whole breadth. The range' 
rises in bold and striking precipices, broken by gorges, 
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clothed with green brushwood and traversed by trickling 
streams, at first pure and fresh, but soon impregnated with 
the saline matter over which they pass. Between the line 
of hills lies a picturesque table-land, in which the beautiful 
little lake of Kallar Kahar nestles amongst the minor ridges. 
^Torth of the Salt Range, the country extends upwards in 
an elevated plateau, diversified by countless rapines and 
fissures, until it loses itself in the tangled masses of the 
Kdwal Pindt mountains. In this rugged tract cultivation 
is rare and difficult, the soil being choked with saline 
matter. At the foot of the Salt Hills, however, lies a 
small strip of level soil, lying along the banks of the 
Jhelum, and thickly dotted with prosperous villages. The 
drainage of the district is determined by a low central 
watershed running north and south at right angles to the 
Salt Range. The waters of the western portion find their 
way into the Sohdn, and finally into the Indus ; those of 
the opposite slope collect themselves into small torrents, 
and empty themselves into the Jhelum. 

The c'.nm- ot 18CS n^tumed the poptibiion of Jhclrnn district at 
500, OSS, inliabltiug 115,010 bouses, and spread over an area of 3010 
Ffiuare miles. Tlie Mahometans numbered 48^,157; Hindus 49,111; 
Si^, 13,SC3; and “others," 3855. Five towns contained in 
ISOS a popuUtion exccedinc 5000:— Pind I>.ldan Khan, 15,740; 
ClLikwal, 5707 ; Talaganp, 5767 ; Lavra, 5250 ; and Jhelum, 5148. 
Of a total area of 2.502.290 acres, but #63,545 acres are under culti- 
vation, and only 255,525 -more are returned as capable of 
Milage. Tlie staple crops ore wheat and l^jra. Trade is chiefly 
concentrated in the town of Find Da Ian Khan. Hie exports are 
salt, silk and cotton goahj, brass and copx^cr wares ; the import^, 
Kn;:lish piece go<>h and mctils woollen fibrics from Kashmir 
and from Central Aria riVr iVtliawar. Salt is procured in immense 
quantities from the central hills of the Salt Itange ; the net revenue 
ln>m this source in 1571-72 amounted to £362,193. The total 
revena? in 1572-73, excluding salt, was £70,299, of which £59,766 
derive! from the hnd tax The police force consisted in 1873 
of 527 men. For fiscal and administrative purposes the district is 
sulvlividc-l into 4 fnMh and 10 j>arg^nds, containing 939 estates, 
and owne*l bv 49,666 proprietors. 

The history of tbc district dates back from the scmi-mytnical 
period of the ^[(thdbhdrata. Hindu tradition represents the Salt 
itmpe as the refuge of the five Fandava brethren during the period 
of their exile, and every salitxit point in its scenery is connected 
ndtli some legend of the national heroes. Modem rc«=earcb has 
fixfd the site of the conflict between Alexander and Poms as 
within Jhelum district, although the exact point at which the Mace- 
donian king effected the passage of the Jhelum (or Hrtopcs) is 
disputed. After this event, we have little information with regard 
to the condition of the district until the Mahometen conjucst 
broa::ht back literature and history to Upper India. The Jaiijuahs 
and Jats, who now hold the Salt Kange and its northern pla^n 
rcspcotivelv, api>car to have been the earliest inlmbitant^ The 
Ghakkars seem to represent an early wave of conquest frem the 
and they still inhabit the whole ciricm slope of the distnct ; wluie 
the Awans, who now cluster in the western plain, arc apparenUy 
Jat^r invaders from the opposite quarter. The Ghakkars were the 
dominant race at the period of the first Mahometaii inc^ions, and 
lone continued to retain their independence. During the flounsh- 
in'- perio^lof the Mughal dynasty, the Gha^r chieftain were 
amom^ the most prosperous and lopl vassals of the ho^e of Bab»; 
&ier the co{lap4 of the Defhi empire like ite 

neighbours, under the sway of the Si&-^ In 
defeated the last independent Gbaltor pnnee, and r^uc^ ffie 
wild mountaineers to subjection. His son succ^^ to 2^ 
dominions until 1610, when he fell before the irresistible 
rlmit Sinh. In 1S49 the district passed, wiffi 

territories, into the hands of the jBntwh. Kanjit 
ever had so thoronghly subjugat^ the wild mountain tnbes that 
little difncolty was experienced in reducing it to working orde^ 
anl thesnhs^nmt history of Jhelum hasTieen purely fiscal and 
administrative. t 

jHEEmi, the headtinarfers the abore^ distnct, ota- 
ated on the north bank of the Jhelnm nver, in 32 26 

1? lat. and 73“ 46' 36" E. long. 'The town is quite of 
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JHIOT, or JrsD, a native state in the Puiyab, Jtadia, 
consisting of three or four isolated tracts to the east of the 
Sutlej. ^ The area is 1236 square miles, and the estimated 
population 311,000. The principality was founded in 
1 4 63 by a Sikh of the Sidhu Jdt trib^ and the chief was 
recognized as rdjA by the Mnghal emperor in 1768, The 
family have always been loyal supporters of the British 
GovenunenL On the overthrow of the Marhattd power 
in northern India in 1804—5, the Jhind r^d was among 
the foremost to tender his allegiance to Lord Lake, who 
confirmed him in the possession of the estates he had held 
under the 31uglial emperors and the ITarhattis. After 
the Sutlej campaign a further grant of land was awarded 
the chief in recognition of his services. Li 1857 Eajd 
Swardp Sinh of Jhind was the first to march against the 
mutineers at Delhi EQs troops acted as the vanguard of 
the army, and he himself remained in the British camp 
until the reocenpation of the city, a portion of his soldiers 
aiding in the assault For these scnices he received a 
grant of additional territory, yielding <£11,681 per annum. 
The rAjd enjoys an estimated revenue of between £60,000 
and £70,000, and maintains a force of 10 guns, 79 artil- 
lerymen, 200 cavalry, and 1600 infantry. 2so tribute is 
paid by the state, but a conringent of twenty-five horsemen 
is famished to the British Government. 

JEDDAH^ or Jtodah,^ also written Jeddah, Djiddah, 
or Djeddah, a town of Arabia, on the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea, in 2 r 28' X. lat and 39® 17' E. long., is of mport- 
ance mainly as the principal landing-place of the pilgrims 
to Mecca. Its distance from that city is estimated at 44 
or 46 xoiles. Built on a slight eminence, with a pnrple 
background of distant hills, Jiddah as seen from the sei 
presents an attractive aspect The white tower-like houses, 
fancifully enriched with balconies, cornices, and lattices of 
rich-toned woodwork, shine out from an environment of 
grey sand and blue-green sea with startling effect.^ The 
town extends along the beach for about a nul^ and is sur- 
rounded by a high wall of modem date and in had repair, 
with towers at intervals. At the northern end of the sea- 
face stand the prison and other public buildings, and at 
the southern end a small fort no longer available for the 
defence of the harbour. There are three landward gates, 
the 3Iecca gate to the east, through which all caravans p^, 
and where toll is levied on the transit of camels, the Medina 
gate to the north, and the Yemen gate to the sonth. In 
front of the Jlecca gate is a rambhng suburb, with shops, 
cofifeehouses, and an open market-place. Before the Medina 
cate are the Turkish barracks, and beyond them the grat 
holy place of Jiddah, the singnlar tomb of «our mother 
Eve,*' surrounded by the principal cemetery. 

The tomb is a walled enclosure said to represent the toenrions 
of the body, about two hundred p^fis long and lo feet At 

the head is a small erection where cifts are deposited, 

than half-way down a whitewasheddome c^foses ® 

trithin which is ihe black stone known as El^rrah, the navel. The 

mre of Eve is mentioned by Edrisi, but the 

frtliuigl)ears any aspect of antiqui^. . 

Filgri^ge, voL ii. p. 298, and a view m 3Iis Bmton s A. E. 1. 

Beyond the immediate etibnrbs the country as far as the 
foot of the hill is desert, with scanty Past^ge ag a few 
Plages of Arab huts. 'The inhabitants (Harb, Hnteym, 
Zobeid) are engaged in camel transport, slave mnnmg, and 

” Th^tonn^Lelf, wHch consists of 
baflt, with a good bazaar and S 

houses, built of the madrepore rock of the district. X e 
best dwellings are near the iledina gate j the mosque, are 
not rematffie, and the streets are narrow and m part rety 
filt hy. The wretched hats which formerly occupied par t 

1 The form Juddathas the anthonty of YSkdt, but is not novr nsed. 
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of the enceinte have been almost entirely removed since the 
frightful outbreak of cholera among the pilgrims in 1864:-66, 
and the lowest strata of the population now occupy a 
village without the walls. The sanitary condition of Jiddah 
still, however, leaves much to be desired, especially in the 
pilgrim season. The chief defect is the scanty water 
supply derived from cisterns and wells outside the town. 
A. conduit from the hills has been projected, and would 
yield a copious stream qf excellent water, but the scheme 
is opposed by the owners of the cisterns, who drive a 
lucrative trade, a camel-load of water (16 skins of about 7 
pints each) costing as much as sixteenpence, or after pro- 
tracted drought much more. The permanent population of 
Jiddah is very variously estimated. Mr Beyts {Consular 
'Repoi-ts, 1875) places it at 30,000, including 2000 Indian 
settlers, 100 Greeks, Syrians, and Maltese, and 25 Franks ; 
but the Dutch consul in 1879 allows a total of 15,000 
only. The native population is of very mixed blood. 

Jiddah is said to have been founded by Persian merchants 
in the caliphate of Othman, but its great commercial pro- 
sperity dates from the beginning of the 15th century, when 
it became the centre of trade between Egypt and India. 
Down to the time of Burckhardt the Suez -ships went no 
farther than Jiddah, where they were met by Indian vessels. 
The introduction of steamers in the Bed Sea has deprived 
Jiddah of its place as an emporium not only for Indian 
goods but for the products of the Red Sea, which formerly 
were collected here, but are now largely exported direct by 
steamer from Hodeida, SuAkin, and other ports, though 
coffee from Yemen and gums from the African coast still 
pass in considerable quantities through the hands of the 
Jiddah merchants. The chief exports apart from these are 
mother of pearl (fished by slave divers) and hides. The 
chief local manufactures are a coarse cotton fabric, 
embroideries in gold and silver, lacquer work, beads in 
black coral, and the like. Boat-building is carried on with 
great skill. The baggalas of from 50 to 60 tons are built 
of East Indian wood, and are excellent sailers. The 
imports of Jiddah are considerable, as the town supplies 
the interior not only with manufactured goods but with 
grain and other provisions. See full details of the trade 
in a valuable paper by the Dutch consul, Mr Kruyt, in 
TijdscJi. V. k Aardr. GenooUchap (Amsterdam, 1880, No. 
5). The total exports and imports for 1879 are valued at 
£2,204,030. In the same year the port was visited by 
241 steamships (213,295 tons) and 1156 sailing vessels 
(55,932 tons). The harbour is not convenient of access, 
but the roadstead when entered is well protected by coral 
reefs. 


The introduction of steam traflac, while fatal to otl 
local interests, has given a great impulse to the pilgr 
trade, which is now regarded as the annual harvest 
Jiddah. The pilgrim steamers are usually chartered 

“ conjunction with native capitalii 
and persons of religious mfluenca The average number 

Skfi from enumerates 7995 Tur] 

^-86 from the Barbary states, 3459 Egyptians. 87 

ssftrabf/ 3506 Persiai 

3300 Arabs from Yemen, the SiidAn, and other placea 

In the early years of the present century Jiddah resist 
nith success repeated attacks of the WahSbites a 

losMhfresVjf" thTn-^ sl^erff when he h 

cadi, tat tta ttelf throMh “fa 

to 4triot to ttatoftliSoSa 

In 1866 tta attempt of England to 0055.00?!® sfa 


trade and a supposed insult to the Ottoman flag led to 
a plot to murder all the Christians in town, which was 
e::£ecutcd with fatal success (15th June), the English consul 
Pago and the French consul lilvoillard being among the 
victims. This outrage was followed by the bombardment 
of the town by the English man-of-war “ Cyclops,” and 
the authorities were compoUed publicly to execute the 
Turkish governor and two leading citizens involved in the 
plot. 

For further details see, in addition to the works already cited, 
Nichiihr’s Voyage] Burcklmrdt’s vol. i., London, 

1829 ; Von Mnltzan’s Jlcisc nach Sildarahicn^ Brunswick, 1873, 
See also Bitter, Erdkundevon Jlrabiai, 1847 ; Zchme, Arabics nnd 
die Arabcr, Halle, 1875. 


JILOLO, Gilolo, or Djjlolo (properly Jailolo or 
Djailolo, and in the native tongue JJalmahera or Hahnia- 
liera^ ?.c., the mother or great land), is one of the larger 
islands of the East Indian archi23clago, forming part ad- 
ministratively of the Dutch residency of Ternate. The 
equator cuts across the southern x^^^^^sulo, the most 
northerly point of the island lying in 2® 13' N. lat., and 
the southern extremity in 0^ 62' S. A largo proportion of 
Jilolo is practically terra incogniiay though information has 
somewhat accumulated since Wallace complained in 1856 of 
the smallness of our knowledge in regard to it. The area 
is stated at 64.10 square milcs^j the extreme irregularity of 
the outline, however, renders the estimate a peculiarly 
precarious one. Jilolo may bo said to consist of four 
peninsulas so arranged as to enclose three great bays 
(Kaon, Bitjoli, Weda), all opening towards the east, — the 
northern x^eninsula being connected with the others by an 
isthmus only 6 miles wide. On the western side of the- 
isthmus lies another bay, that of Dodinga, in the mouth of 
which are^ situated the two islands Ternate and Tidore, 
whose political celebrity so far exceeds that of their larger 
neighbour Jilolo. To tbe north-east of the northern 
peninsula we have the considerable island of Morotai, and 
to the west of the southern peninsula the far more important 
island of Batchian. The northern peninsula is full of 
mountain chains, which give clear evidence of former 
volcanic activity ] and at least one of the summits, Tolo or 
Qunong Api (3000 feet), was not quite extinct in the ICth 
century according to Valentijn^s report. At present the 
cratei^, as described by Bernstein, is 200 feet deej), and 
contains a small lake. Gunong Tabello is higher than 
Tolo, and Gunong Mamuya has a similar altitude. In the 
south of the peninsula lies a lake, Talaga Lamo (the Tela- 
galina of Bernstein's account), about 4 or 6 miles long. 
The principal village is Galela, situated on a bay of tbe 
same name on tbe east coast, in a well-cultivated plain 
which extends southward and inland. The three remaining 
peninsulas, which have been less explored, seem to be 
hardly so mountainous. The whole island is clothed with 
a prolific vegetation, some of the more important features 
of which wiU be found described in Teysmann’s paper in 
the Heport of the Botanic Garden at Buitenzorg. Hice is 
grown by the natives, but the sago tree is of far greater 
importance to them. 

The people of Jilolo are for the most part pagans, living in a 
yoiy backward state of civilization. Attempts to Clmstianizo 
them ^ have with but small success by the mis- 

smnanes of the Utrecht Society, who have their chief Nations 
w bwok^ora and Dokolamo, near Lake Talaga Lamo (see 
Berwfen der Utrcch^Jic Zcndingsvcrecniging^ 1869). M. Achillo 
^ffmy mves the following description of the Holmaherians in Tour 
Ml 1 ^ j where photographs of a number of the natives 

will be found. ^ ^'They are as unlike tbe Malays as we are, 
cxcelung them m illness of stature and elegance of shape, aud 
bemg perfectly distinguished b}^ tlieir oval face, witb a fairly higb 
and ap^ brow, their aquiline nose, and their horizontally placed 
1 beards are sometimes thick ; tlioir limbs are muscular ; 

t ^ their skins is cinnamon brown. Spears of iron- wood, 

abundantly barbed, and small bows and bamboo arrows free from 
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am't’Js th'' f-erubr cJcr^'), ■wlitn lie abrupily 
rc jU cl to h com! .i monV^ Thro« mt; up all hi<! bcncnccs, 
rml clnocing In"'' Irtpti* mil name Oonralcs for tuu of 
rn’icrcx li'* entered the Tranciocan jnonwtc^* of San 
.Ttnii «lc lo^ rtcaitly founded lij- 1 trdmand and 

r.ol,/lh at Tol< Jo. Not content with the ordin^y eeven- 
tiu^ of tlix noiicht", he added voluntary fluilontics. He 
flint on the hare ground, wore a hair-'-lnrt, doubled hw 
f^'-t®, and *courgcd Iiiui'^elf with much fenour; indeed 
throughout his whole life, citn when at the acme of h« 
gnntnc^’. Ins priiato life w.is mo*t rigorously The 

ru'orl of his Unctity brought crowds to confess to f 
but from th< m he retired to the loncl> monm-terj of Ou 
Lndy of Cjstsfnr; and ho even hudt with hk own hands 
e rude hut in the neighbouring woods, in which ^_1 
Pt times as an anchorite. Ho was afterwards OTardiaU of 
a monastery at Salrcda. Meanwhile Mendom (now arch- 
bishop of Toledo) had not forgotten him; and m 
lie recommended him to Isabella as her - 

t.ut.'‘n sent for .limcnts, was pleased with him, and to Uis 

creat rcluct.'inco forced the office upon him. 

^1 imoortant for Isabella Bubmitted to the judg- 

”f\ not only her private affaim 

won him considcrahle influence over Isabela ; and thus it 
lip firfit cmcrced into political life. In 1494: 

the to 

IrSeTS and"contmued even after Jimenes became arch- 


-J I M 

bi*-hop of Toledo* The general of the order himself came 
from Home to interfere \^ith the archbishop’s measures of 
reform, but the stem iuflexibility of Jimenes, backed by 
the influence of the queen, met and subdued eveiy obstacle. 
Cardinal ^Icndoza had died in 149o, and Isabella had 
secretly procured a papal bull nominating her confessor to 
Ills diocese of Toledo, the richest and most powerful in 
S])3in, second perhaps to no other dignity of the Homan 
church Ba%e the papacy. Long and sincerely Jimenes 
^tro^cto evade the honour j but his noh ejyi^f’opari was 
after six months oicrcomo by a second bull ordering him 
lo accept con«5Ccr£ition- With the primacy of Spain was 
associated the lofty dignity of high chancellor of Castile; 
but Jimcnca still maintained his lowly life; and, although 
a nicrsigc from Homo required him to live in a style 
befitting his rank, the outward pomp only concealed his 
pr« ale asceticism, just ns his splendid robes covered his 
monk’s frock. In 1 199 Jimenes accompanied the court to 
Gninnda, and there cagerl}’ joined the mild and pious 
Archbi*5hop Tala\era in Lis cflbrLs to convert the Moors, 
Tala^cra had begun with gentle measures, but Jimenes 
j»rcfciTccl to proceed by haranguing they'bZa7i<^, or doctors 
of religion, and loading them with gifts Outwardly the 
latter method was successful; in two months the converts 
w ere ^o numerous that they had to be baptized by aspersion. 
The indignation of the unconverted Moors swelled into open 
revolt, Jimenes was besieged in his house, and the utmost 
difllcully was found in quieting the city. Baptism or e^e 
was offcrwl in the Moors as a punishment for rebellion, 
riic majority accepted baptism; and Teabella, who had 
been momentarily anno^ ed at her archbishop’s imprudence, 
vvas ‘‘Stisficd that he Lad done good senice to Chrislfamty: 

On November 2C, 1504, IsabeUa died, Ferdinand at 
nice rc'^igncd the title of Iring of Castile in fa^ our of to 
laughter Joan and her husband the archduke Philip, 
L«umlng instead that of regent. Philip was keenly jealous 
if rcrdinaiure pretentions to the regency ; and it required 
nil the tact of Jimenes to bring about a friendly in^mew 
l>ctw cen thcprinccs. Ferdinand finaUy retired from Castile; 
and, though Jimenes remained, his political weight was to 
than before. The sudden death of Philip m September 
1506 quite o\crsct the already tottering intellect of bis 
wife; his son and heir Charles was stiH a child; and 
Ferdinand wasat Naples. TLe nobles of Castile, mutoUy 
icalons, agreed to entrust affairs to the archbishop of 
Toledo, who, moved more by patriotic 
country's welfare than by special fnendship for FerdiuMd, 
strove to establish the final influence of that king m CMtdt 
Ferdinand did not return till August loO/ ; hm 

he brought a cardinal’s hat for Jimenes. portly after- 
Ws the new cardinal of Spam was 
quisitor-gencral for Castile and Leon, p® " 

^ The next great event in the cardinal’s life w^ 
ditln Shift the Moorish city of Oran in the north of 
Africa, in which his religious zeal was supported by the 
nrosSt of the political and material gam that would acciM 
Si sSiain from the possession of such a station- A 

f JSeSSHo,. W/. lite «.» 

expense of Jimenes, captured the port of , .. 

1^6; and in 1509 a strong force, accompam^ by 
cardinal in peinon (now in his seventr-seco^ b. 

LXok firm hold of the reins of government, and ruled 
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in a determined and even autocratic manner, the haughty 
and turbulent Castilian nobility and the jealous intriguing 
Flemish councillors of Charles combined to render his 
position peculiarly difficult; trhile the evils consequent 
upon the unlimited deman<^ of Charles for money threw 
much undeserved odium upon the regent. Ih violation of 
the laws, Jimenes acceded to Charles’s desire to be pro- 
claimed king; he secured the person of Charles’s younger 
brother Ferdinand; he fixed the seat of the cortes at 
Madrid; and he established a standing army by drilling 
the citizens of the great towns. Immediately on Ferdi- 
nand’s death, Adrian, dean of Louvain, afterwards pope, 
produced a commission from Charles appointing him 
regent. Jimenes admitted him to a nomin^ equality, but 
took care that neither he nor the subsequent commis- 
sioners of Charles ever had any real share of the power. 
In September 1517 Charles landed in the province of 
Asturias, and Jimenes hastened to meet him. On the 
way, however, he fell ill, not without a suspicion of poison. 
IThUe thus feeble, he received a letter from Charles coldly 
thanking him for his services, and giving him leave to 
retire to his diocese. A few hours after this virtual dis- 
missal, which some, however, say the cardinal never saw, 
Francisco Jimenes died at Koa, November 8, 1517. 

Jimenes was a bold and determined statesman. Sternly 
and inflexibly, with a confidence that became at times 
overbearing, he carried through what he had decided to be 
right, with as little regard for the convenience of others as 
for his own. In the midst of a corrupt clergy his morals 
were irreproachable. He was liberal to all, and founded 
and maintained very many benevolent institutions in his 
diocese. His whole time was devoted either to the state 
or to religion; his only recreation was in theological or 
scholastic discussion. Perhaps one of the most noteworthy 
points about the cardinal is the advanced period of life at 
which he entered upon the stage where he was to play such 
leading parts. "Whether his abrupt change from the secular 
to the regular clergy was the fervid outcome of reli^ous 
enthusiasm or the far-seeing move of a wily schemer has 
been disputed; but the constant austeriiy of his life, his 
unvarying superiority to small personal aims, aire arguments 
for the former alternative that are not to be met by merely 
pointing to the actual honours and power he at last attained. 

His services to learning and literature have yet to be 
noted. ^ In^ 1500 was founded, and in 1508 was opened 
the university of Alcala de Henares, which, fostered by 
Carffinal Jimenes, at whose sole expense it was raised, 
attained a great pitch of ontward magnificence and internal 
worth. At one time 7000 students met within its walls. 
In 1836 the university was removed to Madrid, and the 
costly buildings were left vacant. In the hopes of supplant- 
ing the romances generally found in the hands of the yonng, 
Jimenes caused to be published religions treatises by him- 
self and others. He revived also the Mozarahic Uturgy, 

'^l“ch it was to be 
- „ 1 fsmoas literary service was the print- 

of the Complutensian 


de ZTiUiga^, the Greek E<*oIar 

Vergara, and the humanist 

K ss. M Si" 

r<ccp;t. five volumes, and a sixth contains a BTehrrj^l^^’ # 


The work by Alvaro Gomez de Castro, J?c Ecbus GcsCis Franeisci 
Ximcnii (folio, 1659, Alcala), is the quarry whence have come the 
materials for hiographies of Jimenes— in Spanish by Robles (1604) 
and Quintanilla (1633); in French by Baudier (1635), Maraollier 
(16S4), Flecbier (1694), and Richard (1704) ; in German by Helele 
(1844, translated into English by Canon Dalton, 1860) and Have- 
mann (1848) ; and in English by Barrett (ISIS). Sea also Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; Ikvue dcs Deux Mondes, May 1841 ; and 
Mfm. de FAcc^. d'hist. dc Madrid, rol. iv. 

JITOMER. See Zhitomie. 

JOAGBDCM (c. 1145-1202), abbot of Floris, has a place 
of considerable prominence in the category of those mystics 
who, like St Hildegard or the abbess Elizabeth, on behalf 
of a sounder morality protested in prophetic denunciation 
against the many and gross abuses connected with the 
ecclesiasticism wl^ich prevailed in Europe towards the dose 
of the 12th century. The few detaik of his life that can 
be given are neither very precise nor quite trustworthy ; 
but it appears that he was bom about 1145 at a village in 
the neighbourhood of Cosenza, and that when a youth he 
had attended the Sicilian court; afterwards he made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and, having (whether previously 
or subsequently to his return is not stated) become a mon^ 
he ultimately attained to the dignily of abbot of the 
monastery of Corace in Calabria (onwards from 1178). 
Here his studies in prophecy and apocalyptic brought 
him into great repute, and successive popes — ^Lucius in,, 
Urban ILL, and Clement IIL — ^manifested an interest in 
them. The last-named especially, in the first year of his 
pontificate (1188), urged Joachim to the completion of his 
commentary on the Apocalypse and also of his Concordia 
tUritisque Testamenti. Soon afterwards the abbot, accom- 
panied by a friend named Kainerius, leaving Coiace in 
search of a more solitary life, set up among the lonely hills 
of Syl® near Cosenza a new establishment, named “ Sancti 
Joannis in FJori,” for which he drew up a new and stringent 
rule, afterwards sanctioned (in 1196) by Celestine IIL 
From this cloister ultimately sprang a whole congregation, 
— ^the so-called “Ordo Florensis.” The only work pub- 
lished daring his lifetime was the Concordia, which had 
been duly submitted to the jndgment of the Holy See ; and 
before his death (which occurred between September 1201 
and Jane 1202) he -left in writing a memorandum with 
reference to his other compositions, — ^the Expositio in 
Apocalypsin, the Psalterium decern chm’darum, Contra 
Judeeos, and Contra catJiol. fidei adversaries , — intimating 
his desire and intention that these should also be subject 
to the same censorship. 

^ His studj' of apocalyptic prophecy had resulted in the construc- 
tion of an (daborate scheme of the past and future course of the 
divine kingdom which 3s as interesting ns it is curious. He distin- 
guished tlwee stages or ages of the world corresponding to the three 
persons of the Trinity, the three conditions of married persons, 
clergy, and monies,' the three periods of the Old Testament, the 
Hew Testament, and the final dispensation. The advent of the last 
of these periods, that of the Holy Spirit, the “spiritualis 
intelUgentia,” proceeding from the Old and Hew Testaments, 
he regarded as imminent. It was to be the period of perfect 
^edom from the letter, of monastic contemplation, adoration, and 
jubilation, and of the widest possible diffusion of the gospel (even 
to the Jews) ; but it was to be preceded by fearful judgments, in 
which Antichrist should become manifest. He regarded the Church 
ofEomeas haWng been typified by the Idngdom of Judah, while 
the_ Eastern Church corresponded to that of Israel. The way in 
which he worked out this analogy gave him scope for pointing out 
the manifold errors and corruptions into which he believed the 
Church of the West to have fallen, yet in no spirit of hostility to- 
that organization as such. His eschatology found great cuTxencj^ 
and much acceptance amongst the stricter members of the Franciscan 
order, — ^the ‘^Zclatores” as they were called, — and gradually gave 
rise to a cognate literature more manif estly opposed to Eomo and 

whose ponnission to publish was so tardy that the hook did not come 
before the public till 1522. The MS3. on which the Hebre^v text 
was based are still at Madrid ; the history of those used for the New 
Testament has long been a problem, but the story that they were 
sold to a fireworks maker appears to be a fable. See Dclitodi's 
unfinished studies on the subject (London, 1S72, and Lcipsic, 187S)* 
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even 1o ceclesifl^icisni of any kind. Atnonf; this class of composi- 
tions Oic preatest lii'torical importance belongs to the Libtr tn/ro- 
(tireloriiu in EratiO'lium ir.Vrni/w, non* no longer extant, except in 
some cxcerpli. Q’lio nork nas censured as beretical by the nniver- 
sity of P-ms, and the order for its destruction was obtained from 
Alevaudcr IV. in 1255 ; this, however, only stimnlated the public 
int'Tosl in the liooVs of .Toichim himself, nhich now began to be 
circnhtcd and read more widely than Mcr, That interest died .a 
natural de.alh, houesrr, when the year 12G0, uhieh Jo.achmihad 
fixed ns the time of the end, had come and gone, leaving the old 

and evil world praetieally unchanged. 

^I'f r.ngelhartlt, Kirfhf:,tjfi'}.\fllhfl'r Ahhandhmoen, 1832; 
ycatidt'f, V/VfA. «f. flri'i!. xt, Ktrth' (l^nglish transla- 

tion, sol. vi>., 1^52); P'uan, ‘‘.toaehim de Plon* ct PEvangile 
I'toni'O." in the/.>.-i." .Vos*s for ISOd; Preger, 0«c;i. 

d Jni!>A.ftx .tfi'sfiV-. Tol. i., 1S"5; and .Moller's art, “.Toachnn von 
riotis.” in Ilirrog-PlitlV AV if-Eiic-'f vol. vi. 

.TOACIIIMSTirA-L (Dob., Jddxvwi), a mining town of 
Bohemia, in the circle of liger, h favounihly Fittiatcd in a 
valley on tlic louthcni sIoi»Ca of the Erzgehirge, about 10 
inilc.s north of Cirlsh.id, and 3 miles from the Saxon 
froiititr, at nn elevation of 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, .'iO" 23' N. lat-i 12’ fll' Iv long. It U the scat of a 
circuit c(mrt and bo.ard of mines and has two coimiicr- 
cial Fchools and c.stablishinenl» for teaching kco-niaking 
and Flrow-plaiting, The inhabilanls arc cliicHy employed 
ill iniiiinCo fliul iii tlio nmnnfucturc of uliitc nnd red lecid, 
tcrniiliou, cobilt, iimruiim ydlow, biMimtli, and 

nickel : tiUo of tlircad, kec, hvket-w'ork, cutlery, paper, 
and cipitv. The ton n its celebrity to the silver, lead, 
tin, and iron minc^ in ik vicinity. During the IGtli 
rcnlim" the hiker mine*' reachtd a vco* higb point of pro- 
di!clivlnc-s bulnnce (hat the 3'icU1 1ms conFUierably 

clccrmcd. Popnbtion in 1S7D, W8C. , . , , . ^ 

Im iihrr* r,f ti.c pr“'M tmvjj r.f Joirhirn'llnl, trWh dilc^ from 
♦|uv Vf '^r lOtO thTr rtcvwl ffTTiwTly tlic 'mH.'ijjc of Conn^be^ii)* 
ThbVsik <**-bd r»v Ih** kin?r^ of IVoh^wii to thy coiinb? of 
frr.-n t\hf>»« it nvV rlbvfiudil to lhckm{:lity nf HnMaia. It 

U from tU** rih>r pilcfcuKro^ di-n, first mned m 1518 hj ortU** oj 
fVutit nii'l afirnvnnls as .loirhiinellmlcr, tint the 

Omnvi t nil ' r is d-'riv. d. In 1517. during the 
tin "as l-.iVgcd bs Willhm Thmiiriiim, general, of John 

Vn.bri^ cWlor of Faxmiy, hut the siege was soon raised. In 
iv-ormain st,-ohl prisil-zes and odditionM lands were pranted 
.1 JowKl^l by I rmi>ror 

„r I’m^r-^irils fwiii tlic iicigliliourliood to .SixoiiJ tool,, place III 
Tlwe-fo' w I s of tlic town was dc-strosed by f.ro on tbc 31st 
Maicb 1S73 Tl" Hrgc clmrali of St Jowbim, which was also 
b«n?-l. v'^r^1>''«^ «<=‘Shbourhood 

nre tli»i ruins of the ca-stlc of 1 rcudcustcin. j i 

-TOAN, the name given to a fcmnlo P?P“> ”‘*'1 
n fictitious pcTsoungc, who under the title of John \ 11. or 
“ill was Faid. accortling to the most general account to 

have occupied the papal chair between the pontiCwtc of 

Leo IV. and Benedict III., although various other dato mo 
given. ' Tradition rcprcFcnUher a.s of English ^ 

STfa or Ihte .o». 


i, given ft, bilbErtn, by otbeift ft, Agnc^ S'*®. 
wifh having fallen in love with a young Bcncdictmo monk, 
and with having on that occount ossumed the 
bSSived for some time in the monastery of Fulda, 
wor lover it is affirmed, died while they wore puraumg 
studies at Athcn.s, and after his death she 

^ Z fo £ic where, according to the most approved ver- 
of the story, she became a very' successful prafessor 

young monk to successor ^ ^ justify toir 

t on she comported Uerseit so ^ j 

eleie. until Ih. ratetopbe o^^nS ,.d 

during a Prof^^'^ftt^rennSS She is said either to 

irrevocably hla^d h p ^ 



ISth to the ISth.cenra^, “ a 


a circuit: by the papal processions so as to avoid passing throagb. a 
certain street (a statue ot one time standing in that street, said to 
roprc*;ent a woman and child, with a monumental stone near it 
having a jjcculiar in'^cription), and the use of a pierced seat at the 
cntlironement of the popes. Of these facts other and more ci edible 
explanations have, however, Ixyen given, altiiougU there is no suffi- 
cient cvidcnco to demonstrate hojond dispute tmi manner in uMch 
the stor^* originated. According to Pr Pollinger, who gives an 
elaborate analysis of the story in J)ic Papst-Falicln des J/itfctoncrs, 
Munich, 18G3, the tradition lindsr no support in the original text 
pttlior of MaHanus Scotus, Sigcbcrt of Gemblours, or Otto of 
Freysingen. She is first mentioned by Stephen do Bourbon, tsho 
dicci in I2G1, and who took liis information probably from tbc 
chronicle of the Dominican Jean dc Mnilly, no copy of which is now 
known to be in existence The stoiy is not found in any of the 
original manuscripts of Martinus Polus, and according to Bollinger 
was interpolated in that chronicle some time between 1278 and 
1312. lie attnbutes tlie propagation of the m^’tli chiefly to its 
insertion in JIartinus Polus, from nhicli it nas copied into the 
IVojYS Tem^yoriim^ a chronicle founded on Martinus, and its leal 
originators ho supposes to have been the Dominicans and31inoritcs, 
nho lind a gnidcc against the papacy on account of the persecutions 
tiicy were cspcncncxng nt the iiands of Benedict VIII. So rapidi}' 
did the tradition spread that in 1400 a bust of the papess \^as 
placed in tlic cathedral of Siena along nith tlio other popes, having 
iJie insenption “John Till., a woman from England. The statue 
occupitd lliib position till the beginning of the l7th centuiy. 

Soo the work of DolUugcr above mentioned, which has been 
Itaushtrd into English both in England and in America, and the 
authorities therein referred to 

JO AX or Anc, or more properly Joanneta Dare, after- 
wards known in France as Jeanne d’Arc,^ the Maid of 
Orleans, was bom about 1411, the daughter of Jacques 
Dare, peasant proprietor of Domremy, a small xdllage partly 
in Champagne and partly in Lorraine, and of hk vrife 
Isabeau de Vouthon, who from having made a pilgrimage 
to Eome had received the usual surname of Komde. Joan 
never learned to read or write, and received her sole 
religious instruction from her mother, who taught ber to 
recite the Pater Xoster, Avo Maria, and Credo, In her 
childhood she was noted for her abounding physical energy ; 
but her vivacity, so far from being tainted by any coarse 
or unfeminino trait, was the direct outcome of intense 
mental activity and nn abnormally sensitive nervous 
temperament. Towards her parents her conduct tos 
uniformly exemplary, and the charm of her unselfish 
kindness made her the special favounte of many in the 
villace In all household work she was specially proficient, 
her skUl in the use of the needle not being excelled by 
that of any matron even of Kouen. As she grew to 
womanhood she became inclined to silence, and spent mu^ 
of her time in solitude and prayer. M advances mad^y 
the young men of her acquaintance with the view of ^n- 
ning\cr attention or favour she 

whHe active in the performance of her usual round of 
duties and apparently finding her mode of life quite 
nkSt and congenial, inwardly she was en^ssed wi h 

lift ftMe »t to W, 

“ At™4 toe, througli to aUiance and support of Philip 
of Burmndv, to English had extended their conquest over 
fho S^of France north of the Loire as weU as Gmenne ; 
Sc the infant Henry VL of England had m 1423 
nroclaimcd king of France at Ms fetor’s grave at St 
Tioni<F Charles the dauphin, devoted only to present ease 
and pleasure, was almost passively contempktmg to dow 

niise^l^ and ^k^LKaTtoba'd Sraits to which to 
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in favour of Henry V. of England, the husband of her 
daughter Catherine, supplied an opportunity for the ful- 
filment of the ancient prophecy of the enchanter Merlin, 
that the calamities which should fall upon France through 
the depravity of a woman would be removed by the instru- 
mentality of a chaste virgin. To the imagination of the 
time there was, moreover, nothing strange in such a mode 
of deliverance, for it was no uncommon occurrence for 
damsels to accompany their lovers to the wars, and, dis- 
guised as pages, to share to some extent in their dangers 
and adventures. In the country of Joan the tradition 
was current that this virgin should come out of the 
forest of Domremy, where Joan was accustomed in her 
childhood to tend her father’s sheep. How it therefore 
became fixed in her mind that she was the destined 
deliverer of her country there is little difficulty in under- 
standing. Slie possessed a nature strongly sympathetic, 
and it was kindled to ardent patriotism by the sad con- 
dition of her country ; her imagination was so overpower- 
ingly vivid that it frequently deceived her reason; and 
her consciousness of endowments which could find no 
proper scope for their activity within her narrow sphere 
must have confirmed if they did not originate her prognos- 
tications that she was appointed to some high destiny. 
Gradually her whole attention became so engrossed with 
her country's wrongs that all her waking hours were one 
continued and prolonged prayer for its deliverance. The 
result was that, owing to a peculiarity in her nervous con- 
stitution, her own thoughts and hopes seemed to take 
audible voice, and returned to her as assurances and com- 
mands spoken to her by the saints. At last, when in 1428 
Orleans, the key to the south of Prance, was invested by 
the English under the earl of Salisbury, the voices became 
60 peremptory and urgent as to overcome all pretexts for 
delay on account of previous discouragements and rebuffs. 
Notwithstanding the strong remonstrances of her parents, 
who viewed her resolve with poignant grief and dismay, 
bhe now renewed with increased determination her efforts 
to w'in from Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucou- 
Icurs, an introduction to the danphin Charles. In all her 
subsequent acts she professed to be guided by the voices 
of the saints, w'ho had sot before her the twofold task of 
relieving Orleans and crowning the young dauphin at 
Kheinis. By persistent importunity, the effect of which 
was increased by the simplicity of her demeanour and her 
calm assurance of success, she at last prevailed on the 
governor to grant her request; and in Pebruaiy 1429 
accompanied by two knights, she set out on her perilous 
journey to the court of the dauphin at Chinon. At first 
Uiarlcs refused to see her, but the rising tide of popular 
feeling in her favour induced his adrisers to persuade^him 
nUer three days to grant her an interview. Of the divinity 

have persuaded him ^ 
toco venns hm tlough afagmed in tie crowd of Ms 

“ M S ^"Seniing iis secret donto 

LToi, -frfi-Sly, after n commission of 

nociort, had reported that they had found in her notlnn«» 

ofenlor contr.ao.to the CatlUc fS and a 

matrons had reported on her chastitr«n^^-' council of 
the army she rode clothed in a coat S" r»^i ^ ^ 

clouds .and holding the world in iTis hand aid on tho’nrt ir 
u ircprc'-cntation of the annunciation. Joan was of medium 

•a-, capable of emlunug great fatigue. Notwithstanding 


subsequent traditions, she does not appear to have been 
strikingly handsome. Conventional beauty of the highest 
type could not be expected in one accustomed to her 
mode of life, but the most authentic testimonies represent 
her as less comely than many in her own station. Her 
features were, moreover, expressive rather of rustic honesty 
and innocence than of mental power, although she is said 
to have possessed grand melancholy eyes which, probably 
on account of the high and noble purpose which animated 
them, exercised an indescribable charra,^ Her voice was 
powerful, but at the same time of great sweetness, and 
her manner possessed a fine natural dignity and grace, 
which, while it repelled familiarity, softened and subdued 
even the rudest of the soldiers. Nominally she had been 
I entrusted with the command of the army, but in reality it 
j was under the direction of experienced generals ; and it 
I cannot be pretended that the victories accomplished in 
I consequence of her co-operation were the result of brilliant 
military genius. Indeed, the blind obstinacy with which 
I in the face of overwhelming odds she refused to acknow- 
I ledge defeat place it beyond doubt that she was unable to 
I estimate the elements of success in battle, and was actuated 
I throughout by a fatalistic persuasion that victory was in- 
i evitable if she persevered unflinchingly in her efforts to 
I obtain it. At the same time she possessed a shrewd and 
penetrating judgment both as to men and things, and the 
manner in which she conducted herself amid the varied 
difficulties of her career indicated extraordinary force of 
character and high and noble prudence. What, however, 
she chiefly supplied to the French cause was concentrated 
energy and resolution. Above all, she inspired the soldiery 
with a fanatic enthusiasm armed with the sanctions and 
ennobled by the influences of religion ; and she overawed 
the enemy by the superstitious fear that she was in league 
with supernatural powers. 

By a remarkable stroke of good luck Joan succeeded iu 
entering Orleans on the 29th April 1429, and through the 
vigorous and unremitting attacks of the French the English 
gradually became so discouraged that on the 8th of May 
they raised the siege. By the capture of Jargeau and 
Beaugency, followed by the great victory of Patay, where 
Talbot was taken prisonei’, the English were driven beyond 
the Loire. With some difficulty the king was then per- 
suaded to set out towards Bheims, which he entered with 
an army of 12,000 men on July 16th, Troyes having on 
the way been taken by assault at the sole instigation of 
the Maid. On the following day, holding the sacred 
banner, she stood next to Charles at his coronation in the 
cathedral. After an endeavour to detach Burgundy from 
the English cause, the king at last agreed to attempt the 
capture of Paris, but ou account of the disastrous result of 
an attack made on the 8th September, in which Joan W'as 
wounded, he resolved, notwithstanding her passionate 
remonstrance, to withdraw from the city, and disbanded 
his troops. Joan went into Normandy to assist the duke 
of Alenqon, but in December returned to the court, and 
on the 29 th she and her family were ennobled with the 
surname of du Lis. Unconsoled by such honours, she 
rode away from the court in March, to assist in the defence 
against the duke of Burgundy j and on the 
24th May she led an unsuccessful sortie against the 
besiegers, when on account of her determination to fight to 
the last she was surrounded and taken prisoner. Charles, 
partly perhap.s on account of his natural indolence, partly 
intrigues at the court, made no effort to 
euMt her ransom, and ne\*er showed any sign of interest 
in her fate. Probably he had found her so difficult to 


n » * 1 , personal appearance of tlic Maid, see especially E. do 
noateiUcr, -"Ofa Iccnographiques sur Jeanne d’ Arc, 1879, containing 
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manage and control that lie as well as his generals regarded 
her presence with the. army as more embarrassing than help- 
ful ; and doubtless her capture dissipated the halo of super- 
natural power that had surrounded her. By means of 
negotiations instigated and prosecuted with great perse- 
verance by the university of Paris and the Inquisition, and 
through the persistent scheming of Pierre Cauchon, the 
ejected bishop of Beauvais, she was sold in Novembjar by 
Luxembourg and Burgundy to the English, who on January 
3, 1431, at the instance of the university of Paris, delivered 
her over to the Inquisition for trial. After a public exami- 
nation, begun on the 9 th January and lasting six days, and 
another conducted in the prison, she was, on the 20th 
March, publicly accused as a heretic and sorcerer, and, being 
in the end found guilty, she made her submission at the 
scaffold on the 24th May, and received pardon. She was 
still, however, the prisoner of the English, and, having been 
induced by those who had her in charge to resume her male 
clothes, she was on this account judged to have relapsed, 
was sentenced to death, and burned at the stake on the 
streets of Kouen, May 30, 1431. The sentence was revoked 
by the pope on the 7th July 1456, and since then it has 
been the custom of Catholic writers to uphold the reality 
of her divine inspiration. In 1436 an impostor appeared, 
professing to be Joan of Arc escaped from the flames, who 
succeeding in inducing many people to believe in her state- 
ment, but afterwards confessed her imposture. 

There is no doubt that Joan herself believed in her super- 
natural guidance, and her judges, notwithstanding all their 
efforts, were unable to bring to light the smallest semblance 
of a sign of conscious dishonesty on her part. At the same 
time the nobility of her purpose was unstained by the 
faintest symptom of selfish regard to her own fame and 
glorification. Indeed the greatness of her career did not j 
consist in her military achievements, but in her pure, true, 
and ardent character, which made her a pathetic victim to 
the mean and grovelling aims of those in whose cause 
she fought with such ‘Simple sincerity of faith, and to the 
cruelties of a superstitious age. 

Literature. — All previous works on Joan of Arc were deprived of 
a great pait of their Critical value by the publication, in 5 vols., 
1841-49, of the Prochs dc condamnation c3 de rilwJbilitatiori de 
Jeanne d'Arc^ edited by J. Quicherat. The record of the Proi^ dc 
condaDination consisted originally of the official notes of the trial, 
afterwards edited in Latin by P. Cauchon, and bears internal marks 
of general truthfulness. The original French minute does not exist 
except in a fragment which has been reproduced by M. Vallet de 
Yiriville in his French translation of the Latin version, published 
in 1867. A French translation of the Pi*oc^ de condamnedion and 
Prochs de HlioMlitatwn bjr E. O'Reilly appeared in 1868. The 4th 
vol. of Quicherat is occupied 'with old chronicles and histories, the 
principal of which are those of Pereived de Carjray, a retainer of the 
duke of Alengou, never before published; JoA^xm le Bouvier (Berri), 
that from 1402-1411 fimt puHished in 1653 as part of a histor}' of 
Charles YI., and the remainder, 1411-1444, in the collection of Denis 
Godefroy, 1661; Jean Chartiery only contemporaneous from 1437, 

. before which it borrows chiefly from the Chronique de la Pxveelle and 
Le Bouvier, what it do^s not borrow being utterly untrustworthy, 
published 1476-77, 1493, 1514, 1517-18, by Denis Godefroy, 1661, 
and Yallet de Yiriville, with notes, 1858 ; Journal du Siige 
' d'Orlians, founded on the chronicles of Beni and Jean Chartier, wim 
a few other documents, published 1576, 1606, 1611, 1619, 1621, and 
reprinted with notes by Jacob in 1855 ; la Oeste des nobles I^angoiSj or 
Chronique de Coxtsinot, which closes with 1429, but some years after- . 
wards was completed by a nephew of Cousinot to the siege of Paris 
so as to form the Chronique d^ la Pucelle^ published by Denis Gode- 
froy, 1661, by M. Petitot, 1825, in vol, ■viii. of Memoires relatifs a 
Vhistoire do France^ and with notes by Yallet de Yiriville, 1859 ; 
Chronique d^Fhtguerran de MonstreUtj first published about 1600 
and very frequently afterwards, English translation by Thomas 
Johnes, 1840, the last and best French edition, that of L. Douet 
d*Arcq, 6 vols., 1857-62. The principal other contemporary 
authorities are Basin’s Histoire des Rhgxuis de Charles VIL et de 
Loxtis XL, first published in a complete form by Quicherat, with 
notes and life, 4 vols., 1856-1859 ; the Chroniqtte Normande 
of Pierre Cochon, the part referring to Joan published along 
'with Chronique de la Pucelle by Yallet de Yiriville, 1859, the 
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whole by De Robillard de Beaurepaire, 1870 ; Chronique de 
Robert Blondel^ first published by Yallet de Yiriville, 1859 ; Chro- 
nique de Jean Raoult, or Chroniqxce anonyme de Charles VIL. first 
published by Y^allet de Yiriville, 1858; Abrcgi WSistoire chronolo- 
gique, by Denis Godefroy, 1661 ; Le myst^re du, Siige d'OrUaxis^ in 
vei-se, published from a manuscript in the Yatican in Collection dc 
Documents inidits sur V Histoire de France,^ 1862 y a Latin poem by 
Yalesan Yasanius, 1601 ; an anonymous Latin poem, manuscrijjt 5970 
of the Iniperial Library of Paris; a poem by Christine de Pisan, 1429, 
printed in 1865 ; j^Iartial Auver^e, Lcs Figillcs du roy Charle, in 
verse, 1605— one hundred copies of the portion relating to Joan of Arc 
printed at Orleans, 1866, of which one copy is in the British Museum. 

The earliest life by other than contemporaries is that in Latin by 
Jean Hordal, 1612. Edmond Richer, who had procured the original 
documents of the Prochs, finished a life of Joan in 1628 'which was 
never published, but of which Lenglet-Dufresnoy made use to correct 
his own work, published in 1754 in two volumes. Charles du Lys, 
a descendant of her kin, published D'V extraction ct jparenU de la 
PiKxlle d\OrUans, 1611, enlarged edition 1612, 3d in 1628, all of 
which were republished by Yallet de Yiriville in Trisor des jnkccs 
rares ct ancienneSj 1866. In 1790 LAveifiy published an tmalysis 
of the manuscript of the in the 3d vol. of M&noires of the 
Academy or Inscriptions. The principal other works previous to 
the publication of the Procts are those of Lebrun des Charmettes, 
1817, 4 vols.; Saint-Prix, 1817; Lemaiiv, 1818; Jollois, 1821; 
Dumas, 1843 ; De Beauregard, 1847 ; and the accounts by De 
Barante, Alichelet, and Sismondi in their several histories. Since 
the publication of the Prods the works of original critical value 
are Apergus Nbuveaux by J. Quicherat, 1850; the lives by B. Henri 
‘ ilartin, last ed., 1875; 'VYaUon, I860; and Yilliaume, 1863. Other 
lives have been 'written by Lamartine, 1852 ; Lafontaine, 1854; 
Desjardins, 1854; ^Kchaud, 1861; Sepet, 1869. See also Yallet de 
Yiriville, Recherches sur la famille dc Jeanne d^ Are, 1854; Histoire 
dc Char les VIL, by the same, 3 vols., 1862-65; De Robillard de 
Beaurepaire, RccliercJies sur le proems de condamnation de Jeanne 
d*Arc, 1869; Boucher de ^lolandon, PremUre Bspidition de Jeanne 
dArc, 1874; E. de Bouteiller, Jeanne d'Are dam les chroniques 
Missines dc P. Vigneulles, 1878; and E. de Bouteiller and G. de 
Braux, La famille de Jeanne d*Arc, 1878, Nouvelles Recherches'sur 
la famille de Jean d}Are, 1879, and Notes IconograjMques, 1879. 
The principal German works are those of Gdrres, 2d ed., 1835 
J (French transL, 1843); Hase, 1861; E 3 ^sell, 1861; andHirzell, 1877. 
In English, in addition to the essa^^s of De Quincey and Lord 
Mahon, there are lives by Harriet Parr, 1866; Mrs Bray, 1874; and 
Janet Tuckey, 1880. Of the numerous dramas and poems of which 
Joan of Arc has been the subject, mention can only be made of Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans of Schiller, the Joan of Arc of Southey, and 
the scandalous burlesque-epic of Yoltaire. A drama in verse by 
Jules Barbier has been set to music by C. Gounod, 1873. 

JOB. The book of Job (Heb. lyydb, Gr. T<5j8), 
the most splendid creation of the Hebrew poetry, is so 
called from the name of the man whose history and 
afflictions and sayings* form the theme of it. 

Contents. — As it now lies before us it consists of five 
parts. 1. The prologue, in prose, ch. i.-ii., describes 
in rapid and dramatic steps the history of this man, his 
piety and prosperity and greatness corresponding to his 
godliness j then how his life is drawn in under the opera- 
tion of the trying, sifting providence of God, through the 
suspicion suggested by the Satan, the minister of this aspect 
of God’s providence, that his godliness is but selfish and 
only the natural return for the unexampled prosperity 
bestowed upon him, and the insinuation that if stripped of 
his prosperity he will renounce God to His face. These 
suspicions bring down two severe calamities/on Job, one 
depriving him of all external blessings,-'' children and 
possessions alike, and the other throwing4he man himself 
under a loathsome and painful maladw'" In spite of these 
afflictions Job retains his integrity^ qsid ascribes no wrong 
to God. Then the advent of Jqb’s three friends is de- 
scribed, Eliphaz the Temanite, 'Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, having heard of Job’s 

calamities, come to condole with him. 2. The body of 
the book, in poetry, ch.: iii.-xxxi., contains a series of 
speeches in which the /problem of Job’s afflictions and, the 
relation of external <avil to the righteousness of God and 
the conduct of mera is brilliantly discussed. This part is 
divided into threjfe cycles, each containing four speeches, 
one by Job an/S one by each of the friends (ch. iii.-xiv.j 
./ Xin. — 88 
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ch. xv.-xxi.; ch. xsii-xxxi.), although in the last cycle 
the third speaker Zophar fails to answer, and Job, having 
driven his opponents from the field, carries his reply 
through a series of discourses in which he dwells in 
pathetic words upon his early prosperity, contrasting with 
it his present misery and humiliation, and ends with a 
solemn repudiation of all the offences that had been 
insinuated or might be suggested against him, and a 
challenge to God to appear and put His hand to the charge 
which He had against him and for which He afflicted him. 
3. A youthful bystander named Elihu, the representative 
of a younger generation, who had been a silent observer of 
the debate, intervenes and expresses his dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which both Job and his friends had 


conducted the cause, and offers whatsis in some respects a 
new solution of the question (ch. xxxii.-xxxvii.). 4. In 
answer to J ob’s repeated demands that God would appear 
and solve the riddle of his life, the Lord answers Job out 
of the whirlwind. 'The Divine speaker does not condescend 
to refer to Job’s individual problem, but in a series of 
ironical interrogations asks him, as he thinks himself 
capable of fathoming all things, to expound the mysteries 
of the origin and subsistence of the world, the phenomena 
of the atmosphere, the instincts of the creatures that inhabit 
the desert, and, as he judges God’s conduct of the world 
amiss, invites him to seize the reins himself and gird him 
with the Divine thunder and quell the rebellious forces of 
evil in the universe (ch. xxxviii.-xlii. 6). Job is humbled 
and abashed, and lays his hand upon his mouth, and repents 
his hasty words in dust and ashes. Ho solution of his 
problem is vouchsafed i but God Himself effects that which 
neither the man’s own thoughts of God nor the representa- 
tions of the friends could accomplish : he heard of Him 
with the hearing of the ear without effect, but now his eye 
saw Him. This is the profoundest religious deep in the 
book. 5. The epilogue, also in prose, ch. xlii. 7-17, 
dwcribes Job’s restoration to a prosperity double that of 
his former estate, his family felicity, and long life. 

Desiff/i.—With the exception of the episode of Elihu, 
the connexion of which with the original form of the poem 
may be doubtful, all these five parts are essential elements 
of the work as it came from the hand of the first author, 
although some parts of the second and fourth divisions 
may have been expanded by later writers. The idea of the 
composition is not to be derived from any single element 
of the book, as from the prologue, but from the teachin<^ 
and movement of the whole piece. Job is unquestionably 
the hero of the work, and in the ideas which L expresses 
and the history which he passes through combined we mav 


ti/uLiiuuLion to cue doctrine of evil • ^ 

and merely nntagoniatio to of S’ 

negative position victoriously maintainfiri i._- 

effect of clearin 


ictoriously maintained by Eim ha; Z 

supplies in the prologue the positive trutk^^w^en 
municatos the rkl e^lanatioS 0 hishSc«WK' 


object of the book. This purpose, however, was in all 
probability no mere theoretical ‘one, but suljordinate to • 
some wider practical design. No Hebrew writer is merely 
a poet or a thinker. He is always a teacher. He has men 
before him in their relations to God. And it is not 
usually men in their individual relations, but as members of 
the family of Israel, the people of God. It is consequently 
scarcely to be doubted that the book has a national scope. 
The author considered his new truth regarding the meaning 
of affliction as of national interest, and to be the truth 
needful for the heart of his people in their circumstances. 
But the teaching of the book is only half its contents. It 
contains also a histoiy — deep and inexplicable affliction, a 
great moral struggle, and a victory. The author meant his 
new truth to inspire new conduct, new faith, and new 
hopes. In Job’s sufferings, undeserved and inexplicable to 
him, yet capable of an explanation most consistent with 
the goodness and faithfulness of God, and casting honour 
upon his faithful servants; in his despair bordering on 
unbelief, at last overcome ; and in the happy issue of his 
afflictions — ^in all this Israel may see itself, and from the 
sight take^ courage, and forecast its own history. Job, 
however, is not to be considered Israel, the righteous 
servant of the Lord, under a feigned name ; he is no mere 
parable (though such a view is found as early as the 
Talmud); he and his history have both elements of reality in 
them. ^ It is these elements of reality common to him with 
Israel in affliction, common even to him with humanity as 
a whole, confined within the straitened limits set by its 
own ignorance, wounded to death by the mysterious sorrows 
of life, tortured by the uncertainty whether its cry finds 
an entrance^ into God’s ear, alarmed and paralysed by 
the irreconcilable discrepancies which it seems to discover 
between its necessary thoughts of Him and its experience of 
Him in His providence, and faint with longing that it might 
come into His place, and behold Him, not girt with His 
majesty, but in human form, as one looketh upon his fellow, 

■ it is these elements of truth that make the histoiy of Job 
instructive to Israel in the times of affliction when it was 
set before them, and to men in all ages. It would probably 
be^ a mistake, however, to imagine that the author con- 
sciously stepped outside the limits of his nation, and 
assumed a human position antagonistic to it. The chords 
he touches vibrate through all humanity ; but this is because 
Israel is the kernel of humanity, and because from Israel’s 
heart the deepest music "of mankind is heard, whether of 
pathos or of joy. 

Two threads requiring to ho followed, therefore, run through tlie . 
book,-— the one the discussion of the problem of evil betiveen Job 
and his friends, and the other the varying attitude of Job’s mind 
towards heaven, the first being subordinate to the second. -Both 
Job and his friends advance to the discussion of his suffeiings and 
of toe problem of evil, ignorant of the true cause of his calamities,— 
sense of innocence, and the friends amied with 
their toeoiy of the lightcousness of 6 od, who giveth to every man 
according to his works. With fine psychological instinct the poet 
Ms Job altogether lose his self-control first itoen his three friends, 
the men his felloTO, came to visit him. His bereavements and the 
acute anguish of his malady he bore with a steady couinge, and tlie 
dirwt instigsitions to godlessness of the woman, his wife, he repelled 
•vmh seventy and resignation. But when men, his equals and the 
old associates of his happiness, came to see him, and when ho read 
in their looks and in their seven days’ silence the depth of his own 
miseiy, lus self-command deserted him, and he broke out into a ciy 
01 aes^ir, cursing his da}' and crying for death (ch. iii. J. Job haa 
some'v^at misinterpreted the demeanour of his friends. It was not 
all pity that it expressed. Along with theii* piiy the}' had also 
brought their theology with them, and they trusted to lieal Job’s 
malady with this. ^ Till a few days ago Job would have agreed ivith 
them on the sovereign virtues of this reined}'- But he had learncil 
through a higher teaching, the events of God’s proiddcnce, that it 
was no more a specific in his case. His Wolent impatience, how- 
ever, under his afflictions and his covert attacks upon the divine 
rectitude only served to confirm the view of his stifictings which 
their thcoiy of evil had already suggested to his friends. And thus 
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commence? the high debate irliirh continues through thirty chapters j 
.of the booh. ^ j 

The principle uith uliich the three friends of Job catne to the 
consideration of his historj' was the principle that calamity is the 
result of evil-doing, as on the other hand prosperity is the rcuard 
of righteousness. Sulftrinc is not an accident or n spontaneous 
growth .of the soil; man is horn unto trouble as the spirks fly 
upwards ; there is in human life a tendency to do cWl which draws 
down upon men the chastisement of heaven (eh. v. 6). The form 
in which the principle is enunciated by Kliphai:, from whom the 
other speakers tike tticir cue, is this : where there is saficriug there 
has been sin in the suflercr, not necessarily deadly sin, though 
tvliere the sufiering is great the sin must have been heinous 2^ot 
suffering in iUclf, but the effect of it on the sufferer is what gives 
insight into his true character. Siifftring is not always punitive ; 
it is far oftener disciplinmy, designed to wean the good man from 
his sin. If he «ce? in his fuflering the monition of God and turns 
from his evil, his future «ihall i^c rich in peace and ]wppine«^s, and 
Ills latter i^tai^ more prosp^roii': llian hi? first If he muirours or 
resists, he can only perish under the multiplying chastisements 
which hi? impenitence will provoke, ^ow this priuciplc of thy 
fiieiuis u far Iroro being a pecnliar crotchet of theirs ; its tnith is 
nndenhble, though they em'd lu supiK»sing it a \)rinciple that 
would cover the u i Je provhh nee of God. The principle is the 
fimdamunUl idea of moml government, the expression of the 
n itural conccicnc^*, n principle common more or Ic's to all peoples, 
though perhaps more prominent in the Semitic mind, because all 
n iigioiis ideas arc moie prominent and rimple thcre,~not suggested 
to Israel fust by the law, but found and adopted by the law, tliougli 
it raav be sharpeued by it. It is the fundamental pnnciple of 
propliccv no less than of the Jau, and, if ]>ossiblc, of the wjsdonj or 
Dlulo^ophv of the Hebrews than of either. Speculation 

anion the Hebrews liad a simpler tn^k before it than it had in the 
West'^or in the further Tin- Greek philosopher bc^n his 

oiM*r.ttions upon the sum of things , ho threw the universe into his 
rm-ible at oiu-c His object was to effect come analysis of it, racli 
an aualvd^ that he could rail ono element cause and another 
viWt "Or, to varr thf fisfure, his endeavour wm to pursue the 
of ton lcnry ^vhl'h U rotihl oh=cn-e upnarfs till lie rwch^ 
4 t Rsl the central spring s'hich sent them all forth. 
iMtis'' and explanation, was th»' object of hts search. 

Il-lircv.- this IMS alreadr found. TJie an.ilysis JWiltmg in the di«- 
tlu-ition ofOod and th" vnrld had Veu effected for him lonj; ago, 
v) lone that the irKton- and nrcnrastaiires of the yioce-s had hwu 
for«otUn, and only l/ie iinrhallengeaWe result remained. His 
Dhilo^oidiy was not a quest of G<m 1 whom ho did not know, but n 
Jceo'Tiition on all liands of God uliom he kncvr, ^le great pnman 
ideate his mind IMS th.7t of God. .a Being yholly just, a ’- 

And the irorld iras little more than the V,'® 

mind and the presence and thf operations of God. Conamwntly 

the nature of God as kiioirn to him and the course of events formed 
me narureoi ^ jjimself was in 

SHiihTfiKcran?& 

ill immediate personal contact with the •*_ r ii ^j. 

dUTCt expression of Hi** moral view of the 

of sins. But to conscienu. t chastisement of him. 

insinuated by his fnends cn^ 


thrown in by all the speakers in the first series, are absent Job's 
demeanour under the consolations offered him afforded little Lope 
of his repentance. In the third series, eh. xxii. ag;, the fnenas 
cast off all disguise, and openly chaige J ob with a coarse of evil life. 
That their annourj' was now exLansted is shown by the brevity of 
the second speaker, and the failure of the thud to answer in any 
form. In replv Job disdains for a time to touch what he uell knew 
Jay under all their exhortations ; he laments with touching pathos 
the defection of his friends on whom he counted, who were like 
the winter torrents looked for in vain bj- the peri*;hing caravan in 
the summer heat ; he meets with hitterscomtheir constant cry that 
God will not castoff the righteous man, by asking— Hoiv one can be 
rigiitcous with God ? wliat can human weakness, however inno- 
cent, do against infinite might and subtlety ? they are righteous 
whom an omnipotent and perverse will thinks fit to consider so; 
he falls into a hopeless wail over the nnxrersal mi«eiy of man, who 
has a wcaiy campaign of life appointed him ; then, rising ly in the 
strength oYhis conscience, he upbraids the Almighty with His mis- 
use of His power and His indiscriminate tyraimy, — righteous and 
innocent He destroys alike — and challenges Him to lay aside His 
majesty and meet His creature as a man, and then he would not fear 
Him. Even in the second series Job can hardly bring^ himself to 
face the personal issue raised by the friend-. His relations to God 
absorb him almost wholly, — his pitiable isolation, the indignities 
showered on his once honoured head, the loathsome spectacle of 
hib bodv ; and, abandoned by all, he turns for pitv from God to men 
and froui men to God. Only in the third senes of debates does he 
pnt out Ills hand and grasp firmly the tlicoiy of his friends, Md 
their “ defences of mnd°' fall to dust in his hands. Instead of that 
roseate moral onler which they are never weary insisting upon, he 
finds onli' disorder and moral confusion. When he thinly of it, 
trembling takes hold of him. It is not the righteous but tlic 
wicked that live, grow old, yea wax mighty in strength, that send 
forth thtir children like a flock and establish them in their sigiiL 
Before the logic of fads tlie theoiy of the friends goes down ; and 
with this negative result, which the author skilfully reaches through 
the debate, has to be combined his own positive doctnne of the uses 
of adversity advanced in the prologue. ^ ^ 

To a reader of the poem now it appears strange that both p^es 
were so entangled in the meshes of their preconceptions regar^g 
God as to be unable to break through to broader views The 
friends, ivliile roamtaining their positaon 

of God IS inconceivable, might have given ite due weight ^ the per- 
sistent testimony of Job’s conscience as that behind which it w 
iinpo<!sible to go, and fonnd refuge in the refleaon 
be somethinK mespUcable in the ways of God, and that affliction, 
mig "ri-mc Sher meaning than to ojinLsli .sinner or ev® 
to iean him from his sin. And Job, wfiile “““Gaining to mn^ 
cence from overt sins, might have bowed beneath the lod of God 
S^rfessed that there was such sinfulness in every “ 

to account for the severest cha-stisemeut from heaven, or a tort 


havc^^SieKrtTdS^G^^^^ Such a posMou 

would ceLinly.be taken upV an 


series of sf J'rtort considLte of the three, the position 

Eliphar, «« and is chastisement designed for 
i, that affliction IS that Job should recognize it and 

the sinner’s good ; and the mowi i rn second, ch. 

....« if fnr the purpose for which it terrible fate 

a restored future, 




to their P~F ^^oTt God Vey are evir ready to take Him in 
umally so His providence in their own sense, 

their own hand, to interpret i character and 

to wy ^e^Losmg consciences of other men, by His 

v^ord, and bwt dwn the opposing c 

so-cidled nnthon^, whicn ^ ^jio^go^^asaBeinginim- 
of Job were reh^oM Onctols, “ffectine all things with no 

the truth lying nVliTiess of the thought and the 

which he allows tkem« m the o^^ the 

splendid loxnnance of the testimony of the living 

immemorial of life— with which he makes them 

conscience, and the ® to make a departure from a 

Lthe their views J® frit it neeWffl to^mak^^ Lhin, hut he 

position too narrow to con x^tl in the theoiy which he w'M 

brilliant form* 
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Then, in regard to the position maintained by Job,— the extrava- 
I* 1 •_ occasioned greatly oy 


PMCP of his^awertions was occasioned greatly oy the extreme 
r«Mtion of his friends, which left no room for his conscious i“«°^nce 
llonr' with the rectitude of God. Again, the 
vrolo'dic shows, was to teach that aflhctions may fall on a man out 

If alf connexion irith any offence te- 

trial of his righteoiuness ; and lienee he allows Job, as bj a true in 
stinrt of tho^ nature of his sufierings, to JcpnJiate »11 connexi^^^^ 
l.‘‘twcen them and sin in himself. And further, the temble coi^i 
into which the «un>icions_ of_thc_ Satan 


f'hihited without pushing him to the verge of ungodliness, 
are all elements of the poet’s art; hut art and nature are one. 
l-ndtr the Old Covenant the sense of mn was Ip deep than it is 


iTthc dest"rl.'too, men speak boldly of God. Such a creation 
ns Job would be an anomaly in Christianity'. But nothing is more 
false tlian to judge the poet’s creation from our later point of rnew, 
and construct a theory of the hook according to a more developed 
sense of .sin and a deeper reverence of God than hemnged to 
antiauity. In complete contradiction to the testimony of the book 
it'-clf, some theorists, as Ilengstcnberg, have assumed that Jobs 
Fpiriiual pride was just the cause of his afllictions, that this was the 
root of iiiltomcss in him which must be killed dowm p he could 
become a true saint. The fundamental position of the book is that 
Job s\as already a true saint ; this is testified by God Himself, is the 


JOB 

ho shall receiTO justice from God (ch.xTi. 19 ;irii. 8). Audso 

high at last does this consciousness that God is at one witli him 
rise that he avows his assurance that He will yet appear to do him 
justice before men, and that he shall see Him with Ins own eyes, no 
more estranged but on his side, and for this moment he faints with 

longing (ch, xix. 25 sg.).^ . , , , , . , . ,4.1.1 

After this expression of faith Job’s mind remains- calm, though 
he ends by firmly charging God with perverting his right, and 
demanding to know the cause of his afflictions (ch. xxvii. 2 sg.j 
xxxi. 35 , where render, Oh, that I had the indictment ivhich mme 
adversary has written). In answer to this demand the Divine voice 
answ’ers job out of the tempest— Who is this that clarkeneth counsel 
by words without knowledge * The word “ counsel" intimates to 
Job that God does not act without a design, large and beyond the 
comprehension of man ; and to impress this is the purpose of the 
Divine speeches. The speaker docs not enter into Job’s particular 
cause ; there is not a word tending to unravel his riddle ; liis mind is 
drawn away to the wisdom and majesty of God Himself. His own 
words and those.of his friends are hut re-echoed, but it is God Him- 
self who now utters them. Job is in immediate nearness to the 
majesty of heaven, wise, unfathomable, ironical over the littlcnes.s 
of man, and he is abased ; God Himself effects wbat neither the 
man’s own thoughts of God nor the representations of his friends 
could accompli^, though by the same means. The religious 
insight of the writer sounds hero the profonndcst deeps of truth. 

Integrity. — Doubts whether particular portions of the 
present book belonged to the original form of it have been 
raised by many. Half a century ago De Wette expressed 
himself as follows: “It appears to us that the present 
hook of Job has not all flowed from one pen. As .many 
"? ~r 1 ..,.4. T..,.'., .^niifb bnri Tpfprpiipo I books of tho Old Testament have been several times 

The confession of Mil which he puts into Jobs moutn nau reierence I .i . 1 ,, /-n, i. i i,' « 

evelti -ively to bis demeanour under his afllictions. This demeanour | wntten over, so has Jins also (Ersch and _G^ube^.A7^cy^., 
may he evidence of the imperfection of Ids previous religious state. 

It is evidence oftliis, of which, however, no evidence was needed, for 
.loll docs not claim to he nor is he sunposed sinless, but it is no 
rviilcnee that this iniporfcclion was the cause^ of his afflictions. 

TJiPsc were the trial of his faith, which, maintaining itself in spite 
of them, and becoming stronger till ough them, was rewarded with 
a higher felicity, ll is reniaikahle that the attitude which we 
imagine it v.oiihl have been so easy for Job to assume, viz,, while 
ii(<lding ftist his integiity, to fall back upon the incxplicahlcness of 
IVoi idence, of which there are such imposing descriptions^ in his 
.spe’ceht's is jnot the altitude which he takes up in ch, xxviii. It 

« r»r frfim ri lin\vi»tror tltia le nn infAnrmI nnrf nf 



in this There is no evidence that snob an idea was shared by the 
author of the hook. The interpretation of Job has suffered n^ a 
little from tlic rightcou.sncss overmuch of its expounders. The 
writer did not consider that God’s ways needed tliis vindication. 


sect, ii., vol. viii.). The judgment formed by De Wetts has 
been adhered to more or less by most of those who have 
studied the book. Questions regarding the unity of snob 
books as this are difiicult to settle ; there is not unanimity 
among scholars regarding the idea of the book, and con- 
sequently they differ as to what parts are in harmony or 
conflict with unity ; and it is dangerous to apply modern 
ideas of literary composition and artistic unity to the works 

^ Tlii« reniarkalile passage leads thus: ** Hut I knoio that WJ rc* 
deemrr livcth^ and afterwards shall arise npon the dnst^ and after 
my shin^ even this body is destroyed^ witlwvt my flesh shall I see Ood / 
whom I shall see for myself and mine eyes shall behold^ and not as 
a stranger my reins vMhin me are consumed with longing.”^ Tlio 
redeemer who liveth and shall arise or stand upon the earth is God 
whom he shall see with his own eyes, on his side. The course of 
exegesis was greatly influenced by the translation of Jerome who, 
departing from the Itala, rendered : In no^issimo die do terra sur« 
rcctunis sum • . . ct ntrsum circumdahor pellc mea ct in camo niea 
videbo deum meum.*^ The only point now in question is whether— 
(a) Job looks for this manifestation of God to him while he is still 
alive, or (h) after death, and therefore in the sense of a spiritual 
vision and union with God in another life ; that i**, whether the words 
“destroyed” and “without my flesh” are to he taken relatively only, 
of the extremest effects of his disease upon him, or literally, of the 
separation of the body in death. A third view which assumes that the 
words rendered “without my flesh,” which riin literallj^, “out of 
iny flesh,” mean looking out from my flesh, that is, clothed with a new 
body, and finds the idea of resurrection repeated, perhaps impoiis more 
into the language than it will fairly hear. In favour of (6) may be 
adduced the persistent refusal of Job throughout to entertain the idea 
of a restoration in this life; the word “aftciwards”; and perhaps the 
analogy of other passages where the same situation appears, as Ps. 
xlix. andlxxiii., althonghdho actual denouement of the tragedy fuip- 
ports (ff). Tlio difference between the tw’o senses is not important, 
wiien the Old Testament view of immortality is considereeb To the 
TTehrew' the life beyond was not what it is to no, a freedom from sin 
and sorrow and admission to an iniincdiatc divine fellowship not 
attainable here. To him the life bcyojid was at best a prolongation 
of the life here ; all he desired was that Ids fellowship svith God hero 
should not be interrupted in death, and that Slieol, the place in^ 
which deceased jjcrsoiis descended and remained, cut off from all life 
with God, might be ovcrloapt. On this aecoiint the theorj* of Kwaln, 
which throws the centre of gravity of tho book into this passage in < h. 
xix., considering its pnrivosc to be to loach that tho rid<lles of this life 
shall be solved and it.s inequalities eorrccte/1 in .a future life, appears 
OT)'*«sidcd. The ][»oint of the pa>»<aqc docs not lie in any distinction 
which it draws between this life and a future life ; it lies in the assar- 
nnee which Job ex]>rc*yjps that Go<i, who even now knows his innoeence, 
svill vindicate it in the fiiltir^", and that, though esinmged now, 
v/ill nt take him to llis heirt. 
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of antiquity and of the East. The problem raised in the 
certainly received frequent treatment in 
Iff! P • t^iere is no likelihood that all 

enorts m this direction have been preserved to us. It is 
probable that the book of Job was but a great effort amidst 
or after many smaller. It is scarcely to be supposed that 
one with such poetic and literary power as the author of 
chap. ^-xxxL, xsxviil-xlL would embody the work of 
auy other writer in his own. If there be elements in the 
book which must be pronounced foreign, they hare been 
inserted in the work of the author by a later hnr) fi jj jg 
not unlikely either in itself or when the histoiy of other 
fwolffi IS considered that our present book may, in 
to the great work of the original author, contain jQnmp 
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accompany his owu discomature. The Satan thourii 

ie here appears with the beginnings of a uSSSent S 
of hs own, IS but the instrument of the tiyS sS 
pmndence of God. His work was to try ; Sfdo^ hf 

to 

Much gi^er are the suspicions that attach to the 
ge^ of mu. It is the opinion of mosSTthose wL 
the book carefully that this part does not 
belong to the ongmal cast of it, but has been introduced at 

fnw P*®®® “ ot tie most 

mterestmg parts of the book; both the person and the 
Aoughfe of E^u are marked by a strong individuality. 
This mdividuahty has indeed been very diversely estimated. 


fwteot a. a«„gto fZ 

the same question, and that these, instead of beino loofelv ment on ^ hn1 ^ ^ 

^ t iooseiy ] ment on iihlm ; he is a buffoon, or a boastful youth whose 

"i only to be explained by the 
> incarnation of folly, or even the 
I # 7 . T. ^ nnming. Some modems on the 

otfier hand have regarded him as the incarnation of the 
voice of God or even of God Himself. The main objections 
may be urged against the coimexion of tiie episode of 
Elihu with the original book are— that the prologue and 
epilogue know nothing of him ; that on the cause of Job s 


£rst quite 

expaQsio^^5 and insertions that never ejdsted separately. 

At the same time it is scarcely safe to throw out any portion 
of the book merely because it seems to us out of harmony 
with the^ unity of the main part of the poem, or unless 
several distinct lines of consideration conspire to point it 

out as au extraneous element. _ j afflictions he occupies" virtually 'the sameVo^ItTon* a^'the 

The argi^ents that have bep used aga^t the originality friends; that his speeches destroy the dramatic effect of 
name ^ ^ prose, that the the Divine manifestation by introducing a lengthened break 

nnd tW app,eara m it, that sacrifice is referred to, between Job's challenge and the answer of God; that the 
and that there are inronsistencies be^een it and the body language and style of the piece are marked bv an 
ot the book — are of little weight. There must have been 


some introduction to the poem explaining the circumstances 
of Job, ^ otherwise the poetical dispute would have been 
nnintelligible, for it is improbable that the story of Job 
was so familiar that a poem in which he and his friends 
figured as they do here would have been xmderstood. And 
there is no trace of any other prologue or introduction 
having ever existed. The prologue, too, is an essential 
element of the work, containing the authors positive 
contribution to the doctrine of suffering, for which the 
discussion in the poem prepares the way. The intermix* 
tare of prose and poetry is common in Oriental works 
containing similai discussions ; the reference to sacrifice is 
to primitive not to Slosaic sacrifice ; and the author, while 
using the name Jehovah freely himself, puts the patriarchal 
Divine names into the month of Job and his friends because 
they belonged to the patriarchal age and to a country 
outside of IsraeL That the observance of this rule bad a 
certain awkwardness for the writer perhaps appears from 
his allowing the name Jehovah to slip in once or twice 
(xiL 9, comp, xxviii. 28) in familiar phrases in the body of 
the poem. The discrepancies, such as Job’s references to 
bis children as still alive (xix. 17, the interpretation is 
doubtful), and to his servants, are trivial, and even if real 
imply nothing in a book admittedly poetical and not histoiy. 
The objections to the epilogue are equally unimportant, — as 
that the »Satan is not mentioned in it, and that Job’s 
restoration is in conflict with the idea of the poem that 
earthly felicity does not follow righteousness, and tmdoes 
its teaching. The epilogue confirms the teaching of the 
poem when it gives the Divine sanction to Job’s^ doctrine 
le^rding God in opposition to that of the friends (xliL 7). 
And it is certainly not the intention of the poem to teach 
that eartldy felicity does not follow righteousness, hut to 
correct the exclusiveness with which the friends of Job 
maintained that principle. The Satan is mf reduced in the 
prologue, exercising his function as minister of God in 
heav ^ ; but it is to misinterprafc the doctrine of evil in 
the OH Testament wholly to assign.to the Satan any such 
peraonal importance or independence of power as that he 
should be called before the curtain to receive the hisses 


language and style of the piece are marked by au excessive 
mannerism, too great to have been created by the author of 
the rest of the poem, even when introducing an interlocutor 
out of the ranks of the bystanders, and of another race ; 
that the allusions to the rest of the book are so minute as 
to betray a reader rather than a hearer ; and that the views 
regarding sin, and especially the scandal given to the author 
by the irreverence of Job, indicate a religious advance 
which marks a later age. The position taken by Elihu 
is almost that of a critic of the book. Regarding the 
origin of afflictions he is at one with the friends, although 
he dwells more on the general sinfulness of man than on 
actual sins, and his reprobation of Job’s position is even 
greater than theirs His auger was kindled against Job 
because he made himself righteous before God, and against 
his friends because they found no answer so as to condemn 
Job. His whole object is to refute Job’s charge of 
injustice against heaven. Wbat is novel in Eiihu, there^ 
fore, is not his position but entirely his arguments. These 
do not lack cogency, but betray a kind of thought different 
from that of the friends. Injustice in God, he argues, can 
only arise from selfishness in Him; but the very existence 
of creation implies unselfish love on God’s part, for if He 
thought only of Himself, He would cease actively to uphold 
creation, and it would fall into death. Again, ^vithout 
justice mere earthly rule is impossible ; how then is injustice 
conceivable in Him who rules over all ? It is probable that 
the original author found his three interlocutors a sufficient 
medium for expressing all that he desired to saj', and that 
this new speaker is tbe creation of another. To a devout 
and thoughtful reader of the original book, belonging 
perhaps to a more reverential age, it appeared that the 
language and bearing of Job had scarcely been sufficiently 
reprobated by the ori^nal speakers, and that the religious 
reason, apart from any theophany, could suggest arguments 
sufficient to condemn such demeanour on the part of any 
man. ... , . 

It is more difficult to come to a decision in regard to 
some other portions of the boob, particularly ch. xx>iL 
7-xxvi\i. In the latter part of ch. xxvix. Job seems to go 
over to the camp of his opponents, and expresses sentiments 
in complete contradiction to his former views. Hence 
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some have thought the passage to be the missing speech of 
Zophar. Others, as Hitzig, believe that Job is parodying 
the ideas of the friends j while others, like Ewald, consider 
that he is offering a recantation of his former excesses, and 
making such a modification as to express correctly his views 
on eviL None of these opinions is quite satisfactory, 
though the last probably expresses the view with which the 
passage was introduced, whether it be original or not The 
meaning of ch. xxviii. can only be that “ Wisdom,” ^that is, a 
theoretical comprehension of providence, istmattainable by 
man, whose only wisdom is the feat of the Lord or practice 
piety. But to bring Job to the feeling of this truth was 
just the purpose of the theophany and the Divine speeches; 
and, if Job reached it already through his own reflexion, 
the theophany becomes an irrelevancy. It is difficult, 
therefore, to find a place for these two chapters in the 
original work. The hymn on Wisdom is a most exquisite 
poem, which probably originated separately, and was 
brought into our book with a imrpose similar to that which 
suggested the speeches of Elihu. Objections have also been 
raised to the descriptions of leviathan and behemoth (ch. 
xl. 15-xli). Regarding these it maybe enough to say that 
in meaning these passages are in perfeqt harmony with 
other parts of the Divine words, although there is a breadth 
and detail in the style unlike the sharp, short, ironical 
touches, otherwise characteristic of this part of the poem. 

Date . — The age of such a book as Job, dealing only with 
principles and having no direct references to historical 
events, can be fixed only approximately. Any conclusion 
can bo reached only by an induction founded on matters 
which do not afford perfect certainty, such as the compara- 
tive development of certain moral ideas in different ages, 
the pressing claims of certain problems for solution at 
particular epochs of the history of Israel, and points of 
contact with other writings of which the age may with some 
certainty be determined. It may be said without doubt 
that the book belongs to the period between David and 
the return from o.xile. The Jewish tradition that the book 
is Mosaic, or the other idea that it is a production of the 
desert, written in another tongue and translated into 
Hebrew, wants even a shadow of probability. The book 
is a genuine outcome of the religious life and thought of 
Israel, the product of a religious knowledge and experience 
that was possible among no other people. That the author 
lay.s the scene of the poem outside his own nation and 
in the patriarchal age is a proceeding common to him with 
pther dramatic writers, who find freer play for their 
principles in a region removed from the present, where they 
arc not hampered by the obtrusive forms of actual life, but 
free to mould occurrences into the moral form that their 
ideas require. 

It U the opinion of nmny scholars, e.g.^ Delitzsch, that 
the book belongs to the ago of Solomon. It cannot be 
earlier than this age, for Job (ch. vii. 17) travesties the 
Ideas of viiL in a manner wliich shows that this hymn 
wa'! veil known. Undoubtedly many of the means and 
conditions necessary for its production existed in this age. 
It is a creation of that direction of thought known as the 
Uisdoin, n splendid cffiorcscence of which distinguished 
this time, unless history and tradition alike are to be 
altogether discredited. The cosmopolitanism of Solomon's 
reign, and the close relations into which Israel then entered 

h Lip pt, tlio further East, and even the West, may seem 
reflected in the poem, the author of which had seen many 
lamb, and strange peoples, and draws his illustrations from 
many di.nant sources. When, however, we compare Job 
Will the hterature of the Wi^-dom, presumably of the 
holomonic age and even later, the difTercnce is found to be 
ixtrerim Job h not only a creation of the Wisdom : it is 
Its highest creation. The literature of the Wisdom falls 


into three periods : — the period of principles, referred to 
above, to which belongs the book of Proverbs ; the period 
of problems, illustrated by such compositions as Ps. xxxyii., 
xlix., Ixxiii., and others ; and the period of exhaustion, 
where a solution of the problems was scarcely sought, and 
only a modus viveiidi in the face of them, through a practical 
prudence, was aimed at, to which belongs Ecclesiastes. 
Job bas no affinity with the last-named period. But it is 
almost equally impossible that it can belong to the, first 
The point of view of this period on the question of evil is 
that represented by Job’s friends, a point of view from 
which our book signalizes a final departure. On the other 
hand, the spirit of Job is that which breathes in the psalms 
referred to and in many other fragments of the Scriptures 
of the prophetic age. Such problems as burn in the pages 
of Job — the miseries of the just, and the felicity of the 
ungodly — were not likely to force themselves on men’s 
attention in the Solomonic age. In the settled, well- 
ordered life of Israel in this happy time, the general 
principles of moral well-being were receiving their most 
splenffid illustration. Only later, when the state began 
to receive fatal blows from without, and when through 
revolution and civil discord at home great and unmerited 
sufferings befell the best citizens in the state, would such 
problems rise with an urgency that demanded some solution. 
In some of the psalms which treat of these questions, the 
“ ungodly ” oppressor, whose felicity occasions disquietude 
to the religious mind, is probably the heathen conqueror. 
But these shorter pieces in all likelihood preceded in time 
the elaborate treatment to which such problems are sub 
jected in Job. It is doubtful if there is a trace of such 
questions in Proverbs, which, however, did not receive its 
final form till the age of Hezekiah. In one direction the 
Wisdom receives a higher development in Prov. viii. than it 
does in Job, but that despair of the attainment by man 
of any theoretical wisdom at all, which is the burden of 
Job xxviiL, is unheard of even in Prov. *i.-ix., which 
certainly dates from a time long posterior to the Solomonic 
age. The book of Job probably has behind it some public 
calamity which forced the question of evil on men’s minds 
with an urgency that could not be resisted. Such a 
calamity, wide and national, could be nothing less than the 
dismemberment or subjugation of the state. The question 
may be difficult to settle whether it was a misfortune 
befalling the northern kingdom or that of the south. We 
gain no help here from the book itself, for the author of 
Job is an Israelite indeed, who belongs to none of its 
divisions. Somewhere in the troubled period between the 
early part of the 7th and the early part of the 5th century 
the poem may have been written. Ewald and many dis- 
tinguished writers on the book support the earlier date, 
while on the part of living scholars there is rather a growing 
feeling that the book is later than some of the prophecies 
of Jeremiah. 

This question has to be settled largely by a comparison 
of literary coincidences and allusions. This is a very 
delicate operation. For, first, owing to the unity of thought 
and language which pervades Scripture, in which, regarding 
it for a moment merely as a national literature, it differs 
from all other national literatures, we ore apt to he deceived, 
and to take mere similarities for literary allusions and quota- 
tions ; and, secondly, even when we arc sure that there is 
dependence, it is often uncommonly difficult to decide 
which is the original source. The reference to Job in Ezek. 
xiv. 14 may not be to our book, but to the man who was 
afterwards made the hero of it The affinities between Job 
and Isa. xl.-l.vvi. are very close. The date of this part of 
Isaiah is uncertain, but it cannot have received its final 
form, if it be composite, long before the return. Its 
affinity with Job is not only literary; the problem is the ^ 
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fame, (lie meaning of the afiliction*? of the “servant” of | 
the Lord “My ‘'crvant tlob * may not bo tho wmo as 
“my righteous sonant” of Ibiiah, but there is no doubt 
nation d allusion in Job. The solution of the problem 
differs in the tno. In Job bufferings arc a trill of faith, 
^hkh, ''UctCj^sfully bonie, issues in restoration Jn Isaiah 
(hty are vicarious, borne by one dement in the nation in 
bob ilf of the vholc, and issuing in the inlional redemption 
IVo buch fculutioiis cm bcarcdy be cnlirLly contemporanc- 
uu** Tint of Liiih is the profounder truth and miy be 
the I itcr, though certainty on such a point is of Ic'js con- 
•^uqucnco than the reflexion l»ot!i «ioluttons force upon us 
this is the pciiol in Lracls liistory at ^\hich the 
profoundt^ depths of religious thought \\ero bounded. 
JLtue»>n J<»b lii. and Jtr. xx. 11 // llicre is certainly 
I'teraty cuntu xiou The judgment of difftrcnt minds differs 
no the'rjm tion which pi^ ige is dependent on the other. 
Tilt Imguage of Jirxiniih bus a natural pithos and 
geunintnu’^s of fotUng in it, ^-onicwlnt in contrast with the 
»hl>orato po^ticil finish of Job’s word*', whitli might 
the origiiuHty of tlic former; and there is a 
prowin^ fi tliug unomi; many in f.iMiurof thi^ \iew. At 
the ' ini'' lime u goad deal remiin* jet to bj slid on both 
‘id' 

Th‘ bioh of Job !s not hlcrd liNlf-r}, though it repo'-On 
t n an hktorical tndUtoru To this tradition bdong probahl}’’ 
the n unc of Job and bi v country, and ihf' n miL-* of hk three 
friend^, and p^rhips al'^o in my other drliils impo^'siblc to 
^pecifj pnticuhily. The %iew that tho book is entirely a 
hUrarv trcitior. with no bi*^ii in historical tradition isos 
ih\ a Tahmid, in which a nhbi is cited who Job 
V *s not, and wa^ not cr^^itcd, but is an alkgor}. And this 
•. lU' h I * till MipiHirtLir, f v., IIcngslcnbLrg. Pure poetical 
ra JioiH on -uxbriMse a bc'ilo arc not prubiblo in tho 
Ki**t and at t irh an age* 

.1 »V»*^r.-^Tho author of the book is wholly unknown. 
Vo literature hi^ «o many grcit anonymous works as that 
of IsnM. The religious life of this ^icople was at certain 
ptri^sk licry inttiis<', and at tho'tO times the Ppiritiiil cuergj' 
t.f tin nilion exprt— cd it-clf almont impersonally, through 
men wlm forgot thun«ehcs and were bpeedily forgotten in 
J lino by otlitr** llitzig conjedurcs that the niithor was a 
n^li'C of the north on account of the free criticism of 
iiroiid^ncc which he allows himself. Others, on account 
ij ^oine affinilics with the iirophtl Amos, infer that ho 
bdou’cd to the boiilh of Jiuhh, and thift is supposed to 
account for his inliinito ncqtminUnco with Urn desert 
Cwald considers that ho belonged to the exile m Egypt, on 
account of his minute ncquainlanco with that country. Eut 
all the‘*e conjectures localize an author whoac hnowlcclge 
u as not confined to any locality, who was a true cluld of 
the East and familiar with life and nature m c\ cry country 
there, wlio was at the pime time a true Israento and felt 
that tho earth was tho Lord’s and tho fulness thereof, 
nnd whose sympathies and thought took in all uoafi 

fifrrtitur^ —The liUnlurc of the brok will V>c fmmd fuU> gwen 
m Dtlitz'S'h’s comincnt'iry. or in li^ngc’s JUbrUcrrl A 

t cssii. miy \k incntioncd bcinng on the cnlicisin and the 

/mi! m;d^n^^ 

' 1 jjuch Jlioh ftlr gehJdtU Laint, Bremen, 1881 , 

•‘“ofI TE S. -4 » pViy M's oi 

Cqix lachryma, Willd, a species of gmss, are con- 
itnell sincly in a stony involucre or bract, "hich does no 
nfi^tho enclosed seed germinates. The young 
SoluZ surrounds the female flo^r and the stalk support- 


ing the spike of male flowers, aud when npe has the 
appearance of bluish white porcelain. Being shaped 
somewhat like a large drop of fluid, tho form has sug- 
gested the name Job’s tears, or Lachryma Johi^ under 
which the plant has been long known. The seeds are 
CHCulcnt, but the involucres are the part chiefly used, for 
making necklaces and other ornaments The plant is a 
n»ti\c of the East Indies, and was cultivated by Gerard 
as a tender annual. 

JODHPUR, also called SLIuwAr, a native state in Rdj- 
putAna, India, situated between 21® 3C'and 27® 42' N. lat., 
nnd between 70® C' nnd 75® 24' E. long It is bounded 
on the N. by Bikaner and Jeypore states, on the E. by 
Jeyfiorc and Kishaugarh, on tho S. by Sirohi and Pdlanpur 
slater, and on tho W. by tho Eann of Kachchh (Runn 
of Glitch) and the British district of Thar and Fdrkar in 
•Sind. The general aspect of the country is that of a sandy 
plain, dhided into two unequal parts by the river Li\ni, 
and dotted with bold and picturesque conical hills, attain- 
ing in places an elevation rising to 3000 feet The river 
Luni is the principal feature in the physical aspects of 
Jodhpur. It takes its rise in tho sacred lake of Pushkar 
in Ajmcrc, aud flows through Jodhpur in a south-westerly 
direction till it is finally lost in the marshy ground at the 
head of tho Runn of Cutek It is fed by numerous 
tributaries and occasionally oserflows its banks, fine crops 
of wheat nnd barley being grown on tho saturated soil. 
Its water is as a rule, saline or brackish, but comparatively 
sweet wafer is obtained from wells sunk at a distance of 
20 or 30 yards from tho ri\er bank. The famous salt-lake 
of Sinibhar is situated on tho borders of Jodhpur and 
Jeypore, and two smaller lakes of the same description 
lie within the limits of the district, from which large 
quantities of salt arc annually extracted Zinc is also 
obtained in considerable quantities, and marble is mined in 
tho north of tho state, and along the south-east border. 

The popuhtion consists of Rahtor RAjputs (who form 
tho ruling class), Cliarans, BhAts, JAts, Bishnawis, Minas, 
Bhils and Baurfs, with a small proportion of Mahometans. 
The Charon'S, a sacied race, hold largo religious ^nts of 
land, and enjoy peculiar immunities os traders in l^al 
produce. The BhAts are by profession genealogists, but 
also engage in trade. The Jlinas, Baurfs, and Bliils are 
predatory classes, but arc employed in menial capacities. 
'Phe Jlahomotana are principally soldiers The nativ as a 
race, are enterprising and industrious, but the agricultural 
classes ha\o to undergo great prhations from poor food, 
nnd often bad water. :MArwAri traders are to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula. No 
census of tho population has ever ^cen taken, but it has 
roughly been estimated at about 2,850,000, of whom 86 
per cent, are said to be Hindus, 10 per cent Jams, and 4 

per cent. Malionictans. , . i . i v i 

* -P1.« nn-nriml croDS aio pulscs and millets, but wheat and bwlcy 
pK watered by the Luni nvei 

The mSiufnauics comprise leather boxes and ’ ipj} 

tnrbms and bcarls nnd a description of embroidered 
+bwid aio Bnccvnlitica of the country. A largo proportion of tl o 
tbrea ^ read nnd write Hindi, including most ladies of good 

iontains tw o good schools, one for the sons of chiefs and the higher 
1 nrid for the cliildien of tradespeople downwiinU. 

iTla“Svdla?ldsohLa school of its own, in w^ieh tho lemi- 

Dinniiding kinds The Kahtor ChAnda, the tenth in 

the state, hut it was not till tko^™^®X„ll/oonquerei His 
fou^M^hccity or v'luchL made his 
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capital. In 1561 tlie country was invaded by Akbar, and tbe 
cliief was forced to submit, and to send bis son as a mark of homage 
to take ser\ice under tbe Slugbal emperor. "WTien tbis son Udai 
Sink succeeded to the chiefship, he gave bis sister Jodhbai in 
marriage to Akbar, and was i awarded by the restoration of most of 
his former possessions- Udai Sink’s son, Baja Geve Sinb, held high 
service under Akbar, and conducted successful expeditions in Guz- 
erat and the Deccan- The bigoted and intolerant Aurangzeb in- 
vaded JIarwar in 1679, plundered Jodhpur, sacked all the largo 
towns, and commanded the conversion of the Bahtors to Mahomet- 
anism. This cemented all the Kajput clans into a bond of union, 
and a triple alliance was formed by the three states of Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, and Jeypore, to tlirow off the Mahometan yoke. Ona of the 
conmtions of this alliance was that the chiefs of Jodhpur and 
Jeypore should regain tlie privilege of marriage with the Udaipur 
tamily, which they liad forfeited by contracting alliances with the 
Mughal emperors, on the undei-standing that the offspring of 
UdSpur princesses should succeed to the state iu preference to all 
other children. The quanels arising from this stipulation lasted 
through mauy generations, and led to tbe invitation of Marhatta 
help from the rival a&piiauts to power, and finally to the 
^abjection of all the Bajput states to the Marliattas. Jodhpur 
\v.\s conquered by Sindhia, who le’\ued from it a tribute of 
£60,000, and took from it the foit and touTi of Ajmere. Intenie- 
cinc disputes and succession wars disturbed the peace of the early 
years oit the centuiy, until in January 1818 Jodhpur was taken 
under British protection. In 1839 the misgovernment of the 
inja led to an insuiTection which compelled the inteifcience of the 
British, and Jodhpur was held in military occupation for five 
months, until the raja entered into engagements for the future good 
government of his subjects. In 1843 the chief having died witli- 
out a son, and without baraig adopted an heir, the nobles and 
state officials wei*e left to select a successor from the nearest of kin. 
Their choice fell upon Baja Taklit Sinh, chief of Ahmadnagar. 
This chief, who did good service during the mutiny, died in 1873. 
The constitution of Jodhpur may be described as a tribal suzerainty 
ppidly passing into the feudal stage. ^ The :pattait or tribal chief 
is the luler of Ins estate, and the judge almost exclusively in 
all matteis of civil and criminal jurisdiction over his people. 
These chiefs owe militarj' service to their suzerain, and exact the 
same from their dependants, to whom assignments of land have 
been made, and uho fonn their following— the whole constitut- 
ing the following of the suzemin himself. The maharaja alone 
h^us the power of life and death. The i evenue of the state is mainly 
derived from the land, salt, and customs duties, a cess imposed on 
the feudatory nobles, succession dues, &c., estimated at a total of 
about £250,000 a year. The state pays a tribute to the British of 
£9800 a year, besides an annual pajunent of £11,500 for the 
support of a contingent— the Erinpura Irregular Porce. The 
maharaja also maintains an independent military force of 20 
field and 250 other guns, 200 gunners, 3545 cavalry, and 6020 
infantry. 


Jodhpur, the capital of the above state, in 26“ 17' N. 
lat. and 73“ 4' E. long., was built by Edo Jodha in 1549^ 
and from that time has been the seat of government oj 
the principality. It is surrounded by a strong wall nearly 
6 miles in extent, with seventy gates. The fort stands 
on an isolated rock, and contains the mahdrajd’s palace, £ 
large and handsome building, completely covering the cresi 
of the lull on which it stands, and overlooking the city, 
winch lies several hundred feet below. The city contains 
mauy handsome buildings— palaces of the mahdrdji, and 
town residences of the mkurs or nobles, besides numerous 
line temples and tanks. Building stone is plentiful, and 
close at hand, and the architecture solid and handsome. 
Three mil(» north from Jodhpur are the ruins of Mandor, 
the site of the ancient capital of the Purihar princes ol 
conquest by the Eahtors. 

minor prophets is 

entitled The tvord of Jehovah ihai came to Joel the S 07 i oj 
Pethud, or, as the Septuagint, Latin, Syriac, and other 
versions read, Beth uel. Nothing is recorded as to the date 

^ 4 .*^® prophecy, which presents several 
peculiarities that aggravate the difficulty always felt in 
interpreting an ancient book when the historical situation 

ni ♦ prophecies contain 

liihf. politics £nd social relations 
of the nation at the tuna In the book of Joel there are 
only scanty allmons to Phqjnicians, Philistines, Egypt, and 
Etlom, couched in terms applicable to vciy' different a<^es 


( 
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while the propTiet’s owu people are exhorted to repentance 
without specific reference to any of those national sins of 
which other prophets spealc. The occasion of the prophecy, 
described with great force of rhetoric, is no known historical 
event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps repeated in successive 
seasons ; and even here there are features in the description 
which . have led many expositors to seek an allegorical 
interpretation. The most remarkable part of the book is 
the eschatological picture with which it closes; and the 
way in which the plague of locusts appears to be taken as 
foreshadowing the final judgment — the great day or assize 
of Jehovah, in which Israel’s enemies are destroyed — ^is so 
. unique as greatly to complicate the exegetacal problem. It 
is not therefore surprising that the most various views are 
still held as to the date and meaning of the book. Alle- 
goristsandliteralists still contend over the first and still more 
over the second chapter, and, while the largest number of 
recent interpreters accept Credner’s view that the prophecy 
was written in the reign of Joash of Judah, a rising.and 
powerful school of critics follow the view suggested by 
Vatke (Bib. Theol., p. 462 sq.), and reckon Joel among 
I the post-exile prophets. Other scholars give yet other 
dates : see the particulars in the elaborate work of Merx, 
Die Prophetic des Joels iind Hire Ansleger, Halle, 18l9. 
The followers of Credner are literalists ; the opposite school 
of moderns includes some literalists (as Duhm), while 
others (like Hilgenfeld, and in a modified sense j\Ierx) adopt 
the old allegorical interpretation which treats the locusts as 
a figure for the enemies of Jerusalem^ 

The reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later than the 
great series of prophets extending from the time when Amos 
first proclaimed the approach of the Assyrian down to the 
Babylonian exile are cogent. In Joel the enemies of Israel 
are the nations collectively, and among those specified by 
name neither Assyria nor Chaldma finds a place. This 
circumstance might, if it stood alone, be explained by 
placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval between 
the decline of the empire of Nineveh and the advance of 
the Babylonians. But it is further obvious that Joel has 
no part in the internal struggle between spiritual Jehovah- 
worship and idolatry which occupied all the prophets from 
Amos to the captivity. He presupposes a nation of 
Jehovah-worshippers, whose. religion has its centre in the 
temple and priesthood of Zion, which is indeed conscious 
of sin, and needs forgiveness and an outpouring of the Spirit, 
but is not visibly divided, as tbe Idngdom of Judah was, 
between the adherents of spiritual prophecy and a iiarty 
whoso national worship of Jehovah involved for them no 
fundamental separation from the surrounding nations. 
The book,^ therefore, must have been written before the 
ethici^piritual and the popular conceptions of Jehovah 
came into conscious antagonism, or else after the fall of the 
state and the restoration of the community of Jerusalem 
to religious rather than political existence had decided the 
contest in favour of the prophets, and of the Law in which 
their teaching was ultimately crystallized. 

The considerations which have given currency to an early 
date for Joel are of various kinds. The absence of all 
mention of one great oppressing world-power seems most 
natural before the westward march of Assyria involved 
Israel in the general politics of Asia. The purity of the 
style is also urged, and a coinparlsoa of Amos i. 2, 'Joel iii* 
16 (Heb.,iv. 16), and Amos ix. 13, Joel iii. 18 (iv. 18), has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book. Tha 
Iast^a.rgumeDt might be inverted with much greater pro- 
bability, and numerous points of contact between Joel and 
other parts of the Old Testament {e.g., Joel ii. 2, Exod. 

14; Joel ii. 3, Ezek. xxxvi, 35; Joel iiL 10, Miaiv. 3) 
make it not incredible that the jjuritj' of his style — which 
is rather elegant than original and strongly marked — is io 



large measure the fruifc of literary culture. The absence 
of allusion to a hostile or oppressing empire may be fairly 
taken in connexion ivith the fact that the prophecy gives 
no indicadon of political life at Jerusalem. TVhen the 
whole people is mustered in chap, i., the elders or sheikhs 
of the municipality and the priests of the temple are the 
most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned, — 
which on Credner's view is ex 2 )lained.by assuming that the 
plague fell in the minority of Joash, when the priest 
Jehoiada held the reius of power, — and the princes, 
councillors, and warriors necessary to an independent state; 
and so often referred to by the prophets before the exile, 
are altogether lacking. The nation has only a municipal 
organization with a priestly aristocracy, precisely the state 
of things that prevailed under the Persian empire. That 
the Persians do not appear as enemies of Jeho\^h and His 
people is perfectly natural. They were hard masters but 
not invader^ and under them the enemies of the Jews 
were their ueighbouts, just as appears in JoeL^ Those, 
however, who place our prophet in the minority of King 
Joash draw a special argument from the mention of 
Phoenicians, Philistine^ and Edomites (iii. ^ 19), 

pointing to the revolt of Edom under Joram (2 Kings viii. 
20) and tlic incursion of the Philistines in the same reign 
(2 Chron, x.vi. 16, xxii. 1). These were recent events in 
the time of Joash, and in like manner the Phoenician slave 
trade in Jewish children is carried back to an early date 
by the reference in Amos i. 9. This argument is rather 
specious than sound. Edom’s hostility to Judah was 
incessant, but the feud reached its full intensity only after 
the time of Deuteronomy (xxiix. 7), when the Edomites 
joined the Chaldmaus, drew profit from the overthrow of 
the Jews, whose land they paifcly occupied, and exercised 
barbarous cruelty towards the fugitives of Jerusalem 
(Obad. pawm; Jlal. i. 2 52*! IxiiL). The offence 
of slxedding innocent blood charged on them by Joel is 
natural after these events, but hardl}^ so in connexion with 
the revolt against Joram. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much 
weight on the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is 
by the older history, and in Joel the Philistines plainly 
btand in one category with the Phoenicians, as slave dealers, 
not as armed foes. Gaza in fact was a slave emporium as 
early os the time of Amos (i. 6), and continued so till 
Homan times. 


Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn fiom chap, iii., 
it must rest on special features of tlie trade in slaves, which uas 
ahvays an important part of the commerce of the Lev^t.^ In the 
time of Amos the slaves collected hy Philistines and Tynans were 
sold c?i'7nasse to Edom, and presumably went to Egypt or 
Joel comidains that they were sold to the Grecians (Javan, 
lonians).* It is probable that some Hebrew and Syrian slaves were 
cxpoitcdto the ilediterranean coasts from a veiy early date, ana 
Ise. xi. 11 already speaks of Israelites captive in these totnets as 
well os in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the East But the traffic 
aircctwn hataly becaiM extensire till a later date. In Deijt. 
•exviii. 68 Egytit is still the chief goal of the maritime slave trade, 
knd in Ezek. xxvii. 13 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, not conversely. 
Thus the allusion to Javan in Joel better suits a later date, when 
Syrian slaves were in special request in Grwee.® And the name of 
Tavan is not found in any part of the Old Testament certainly 
older than Ezekiel. In Joel it seems to stand as a general repre- 
sentative ol tlie distant countries reached by the MediterranMn 
fin contrast ivith the sonthern Arabians, SabmtM, c'wp ?1' 
iurthest nation reached hy the fleets of the Bed Sea. Bus is^- 
ciselv the ceographical standiioiiit of the post-exile author of Gen. 
X 4, where Javan iiiclndes Carthage and Tartessns. 


» On the Authorized Version of u 17 it appeara that subjection to a 
forcim power is not a present fact but a thing feared. But the par- 
ailriiOT^and ver. 19 justify the now prevalent rendenng, that the 

De Pomdo Mum, Giessen Programme, 1880. 

■^3 C^pare Movers, Phuwzisches AUerlhum, 111. i. p. /O 


Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel iii. 19 must on 
Credner’s theory be explained of the invasion of Shishak 
a century before Joash, From this time down to the last 
period of the Hebrew monarchy Egypt was not the enemy 
of Judah. 

If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date are 
so precarious or can even be turned against their inventors, 
there are others of an unambiguous kind which make for 
a date in the Persian period. It appears from chap iiL 1, 
2 that J oel wrote after the exile The phrase to bring 
again the captivity ” would not alone suffice to prove this, 
for it is used in a wide sense, and perhaps means rather 
to “ reverse the calamity; " ^ but the dispersion of Israel 
among the nations, and the allotment of the Holy Land 
to new occupants, cannot fairly be referred to anj’ calamity 
less than that of the captivity. With this the whole 
standpoint of the prophecy agrees. To Joel Judah and 
the people of Jehovah are synonyms ; northein Israel has 
disappeared. Now it is true that those who take their 
view of the history from Chronicles, where the kingdom 
of Ephraim is always treated as a sect outside the true 
religion, can reconcile this fact with an early date. But 
in ancient times it was not so; and under Joash, the 
contemporaiy of EUsha, such a limitation of the people of, 
Jehovah is wholly inconceivable. The earliest prophetic 
books have a quite different standpoint ; otherwise indeed 
the books of northern prophets and historians could never 
have been admitted into the Jewish canon. A^in, the 
significant fact that there is no mention of a king and 
princes, but only of sheikhs and jirlests, has a force not to 
be iwalidated by the ingenious reference of the book to 
the time of Joash’s minority and the supposed regency of 
Jehoiada.^ And the assumption that there was a period 
before the prophetic conflicts of the 8th century when 
spiritual prophecy had unchallenged sway, when there was 
no gross idolatry or superstition, when the priests of 
Jerusalem, acting in accord with prophets hke Joel, held 
the same place as beads of a pure worship which they 
occupied after the exile (comp. Ewald, PropAeirn, i. 89), is 
not consistent with history. It rests on the old theory of 
the antiquity of the Levitical legislation, so that in fact all 
who place that legislation later than Ezekiel are agreed 
that the book of Joel is also late. In tVis connexion one 
point deserves special notica The religious significance of 
the plague of drought and locubts is expressed in chap. i. 9 in 
the observation that the daily meat and drink offering are 
cut off, and the token of new blessing is the restoration of 
this service, chap, il 14. In other words, the daily offer- 
in» is the continual symbol of gracious intercourse between 
Jehovah and His people and the main ofBce of religion. 
This conception, which finds its parallel in Dan. viu. 11, 
xi. 31 xii. 21, is quite in accordance vrith the later m-. 
But under the monarchy the daily oblation was the hinges 
private offering, and not till Ezra's reformation did it 
become the affair of the community and the central act of 
national worship (Neh. s. 33 sg.).® That J oel wrote not only 
after the exile but after the work of Ezra and Nehemiali 
mav be viewed as confirmed by the allusions to the walls 
of Jerusalem in chap. iL 7, 9. Such is the historicaJ basis 
which we seem to be able to lay for tho study of the 
exegetical problems of the book. 

The style of Joel is clear, and his language presents little 
difficulty beyond the occurrence of several unique words, 
which in part m ay very well be due to errors of the text. 

* See Ewttld on Jer. slviii. 47, and Knenen, T,]dschrf/i, 

Starle^ uot^ unreMonaWy questions 

spkes the patamovrat political influence of Jclioiad Of. , p. 

^6 See VreUUaosen, Otsddehte Israels, p o 
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But the structure of the hook, the symbolism, and the con- 
nexion of the prophet’s thoughts have given rise to much 
controversy. It seems safest to start from the fact that 
the prophecy is divided into two well-marked sections by 
chap. ii. 18, 19a. According to the hlassoretic vocaliza- 
tion, which is in harmony with the most ancient oxegetical 
tradition as contained in the LXX., these words are his- 
torical : “ Then the Lord was jealous, . . . and answered 
and said unto his people, Behold,” &c. Such is the 
natural meaning of the words as pointed, and the proposal 
of Merx to change the pointing so as to transform the 
perfects into futures, and make the priests pray that 
Jehovah will answer and deliver the gracious promises that 
fill the rest of the book, is an exegetical monstrosity not 
likely to find adherents. 

Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the 
prophet speaks ia his own name, addressing himssif to the 
people in a lively description of a present calamity caused 
by a terrible plague of locusts which threatens the entire 
destruction of the country, and appears to be the vehicle 
of a final consuming judgment (the day of Jehovah). There 
is no hope save in repentance and iirayer ; and iu chap. ii. 
12 the prophet, speaking now for the first time in Jehovah’s 
name, calls the people to a solemn fast at the sanctuary, 
and invites the intercession of the priests. The calamity 
is described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyperbole, 
and it seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation 
of details, e.g., to lay weight on the four names of locusts, 
or to take chap. i. 20 of a confiagration produced by drought, 
when it appears from ii. 3 that the ravages of the locusts 
themselves are compared to those of fire. But when due 
allowance is made for Eastern rhetoric, there is no occasion 
to seek in this section anything else than literal locusts. 
Hay, the allegorical interpretation, which takes the locusts 
to be hostile invaders, breaks through the laws of all reason- 
able writing ; for the poetical hyperbole which compares 
the invading swarms to an army (ii. 4 s?.) would be in- 
conceivably lame if a literal army was already concealed 
under the figure of the locusts. Hor could the prophet so 
fer forget himself in his allegory as to speak of a victorious 
host as entering the conquered city like a thief (ii. 9). 
The second part of the book is Jehovah’s answer to the 
people’s prayer. The an.swer begins with a promise of 
deliverance from famine, and of fruitful seasons compensat- 
mg for the ravages of the locusts. In the new prosperity 
of the land the union of Jehovah and His people shall be 
sealed anew, and so the Lord will proceed to pour down 
further and higher blessings. The aspiration of Jloses 
(A urn XI. 29) and the hope of earlier prophets (Isa. xxxii. 
Tn A ’ comp Jer. xxxi. 33) shall be fully realized 
n the outpourmg of the Spirit on all the Jews and even 

(compare Isa. Ixi. 6 with Ivi. 6, 7) : 
and then the great day of judgment, which had seemed 
to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted plamie shall 

f: . terrors ^ that day are not for the Jews but for 

'worshippers of Jehovah on Zion shall 
be delivered (comp. Obad. ver. 17, whose word^Joel 
expressly quotes in chap. iL 321 and 4 1 ^ 

was long ago predicted in Amos ix 13 and 
from and streams issuing 



i-aw e A • -r. ouau lertuize tile bai 

rcti Wadj of Acacias. E<?Tpt and Edom nn 

shall be desolate, because they have shed the^^£rc 


Jehovah’s innocents. Compare the similar predictions 
against Edom, Isa. xxxiv. 0 sg. (hlal. i. 3), and against 
Egypt, Isa. xix. 5 sj., Ezek. xxix. Joel’s eschatological 
picture appears indeed to be largely a combination of 
elements from older unfulfilled prophecies. Its central 
feature, the assembling of the nations to judgment, i.s 
already found in Zeph. iii. 8, and in Ezekiel’s prophecy 
concerning Gog and II agog, where the wondens of fire and 
blood named in Joel ii. 30 are also mentioned (Ez. xxxwii. 
22). The other physical features of the great day, the 
darkening of the lights of heaven, are a standing figure of 
the prophets from Amos v. 6, viii. 9, downwarda It is 
characteristic of the prophetic eschatology that images 
suggested by one prophet are adopted by his successors, 
and gradually become part of the permanent scenery of 
the last times ; and it is a proof of the late date of Joel 
that almost his whole picturo is made up of such features. 
In this respect there is a close parallelism, extending to 
minor details, betw'een Joel and the last chapters of 
Zechariah. 

That J oel’s delineation of tho final deliverance and glory 
attaches itself directly to tho deliverance of the nation from 
a present calamity is quite in the manner of the so-called 
prophetic perspective. But the fact that tho calamity 
which hulks so largely is natural and not political is charac- 
teristic of the post-exile period. Other projihets of tho 
same age^ speak much of dearth and failure of crops, which 
in Palestine then as now were aggravated bj' bad govern- 
ment, and were far more serious to a small and isolated 
community than they could ever have been to the old 
kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible that 
Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
called by the locusts; and so the conception of these 
visitants as the destroying army, executing Jehovah’s final 
judgment, is really much more natural than appears to us 
at first sight, and does not need to be exiilained awaj* by 
allegory. The chief argument relied upon' by those w'ho 
still find allegory at least in chap. ii. is the expression 
'JQSn, “the Northener,” in ii. 20. In view of the other 
points of afiinity between Joel and Ezekiel, this w’ord 
inevitably suggests Gog and Magog, and it is difficult to 
see how a swarm of locusts could receive such a name, or 
if they came from the north could perish, as the verse puts 
it, in the desert between the Mediterranean and the Dead 


Sea. The verse remains a crux intei'prehm, and no 
exegesis hitherto given can be deemed thoroughly satis- 
factory; but the interpretation of the whole book must 
not be made to hinge on a single word in a vereo which 
might be altogether removed without affecting the general 
course of the prophet’s argument. 

Tho whole verso is perhaps tho addition of an allegorizing 
glossator, ^lo prediction in ver. 19, that the seasons shall hence- 
forth be frnitfiil, is pven after Jehovah has fOiown His zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of conrse by mere words, but by acts, as appears 
in verses 20, 21, where the verbs are properly perfects recording that 
Jehovah hath alrrady done great things, and that vegetation has 
already revived. In other words, the mercy already experienced in 
the removal of the plague is taken os a pledge of future graee not 
to stop sliost tij] ail God’s old ptvaiises ate falSlled. In this cov- 
text ver. 20 is out of place. Observe also that in ver, 25 the locusts 
arc spoken of in the plain language of chap, i. 

For thelffcrahiic on Joel in common vitli the other minor pioplicts, sec 
separate commentaries by Credner (Halle, J831), 'Wlinschc 
1879). The last-named gives on clabointc hlstoiy of 
Septnngint donm to Calvin, and appends the Hthioplc 
soorC 9/ Commentaries the most valuable i^ Pococke’s 

(Oxford, 1691). Bocharfc s lltet-ozoicon maj; also be consulted. (\V, R S.) 

JOHN, the Apostle Jehovah hath been 

gracious was the son of Zebedee, a Galilsean fishennaii, 
and Salome. It is probable that he was born at Bethsaida, 
where along with his brother James he followed his father s 
occupation. The family appear to have been in easy cir- 
cumstances ; at least we find that Zebedee employed hired 
servants, and that Salome was among the number of those 
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^vom 2 a who contributed to the maintenance of Jesus ; he 
himself was perhaps related to Annas the high priest (John 
xriiL 15, 16). It seems to have been when attending as a 
disciple the preaching of John the Baptist at Bethany 
be 3 'ond Jordan that he first became perconally acquainted 
with our Lord (John L 35 sy.); his “call” to follow Him 
occurred simultaneously with that addressed to his brother 
and to Andrew and Peter (^fark L 19, 20). He speedily 
took his place among the twelve apostles, sharing with 
James the title of Boanerges (“sons of thunder”), became 
a member of that inner circle to which, in addition to 
his brother, Peter alone belonged, and ultimately was 
rec*)gnized as the disciple jjar excelUnce whom Jesus loved, 
a distinction usually attributed to his amiability and gentle- 
ne-iS of character, but much less probably due to any special 
sweetness of, temperament (see Luke ir. 54 ; 3Iark iiL 
17, iz. 38) than to a quickness and depth of insight 
which enabled him to enter more fully than his companions 
into the larger and wider-reaching views of his Jfaster. 
After the departure of Jesus John remained at Jerusalem, 
where he was one of the most prominent among those who 
bore personal testimony to the fact of the resurrection ; we 
find him for a short time in Samaria (Acts viiL 14, 25) 
after the martyrdom of Stephen, but on Paul's second visit 
to the Jevrish capital (GaL iL 9) John was again there. 
His Hubseqnent movements are ofecnre, but he can hardly 
have been in Jerusalem at the time of Pauls' last visit there 
58 A.P. 


in 


At this x>oint the history of th^ cpo^tlc is taken np Iw ccclesiasti- 
cal tradition. Polycrate«, bishop of Ephesus JOG A.P. (in Euseh., 



to infer that the grave of the apostle was already shown tcomp. 
H. JEl, iu. 39). Ircnains in various i^assages of his works confirms 
this tradition. He savs that John lived up to the time of Trajan, 



nnd of whom Polycarp had much to telf. These traditioiLS are 
accepted and enlarged by later author?, Tertallian adding that 
John was banthed to Patmos after he liad iniraOTlpad;^ survived 
the punishment of immetrion in boflin^ oiL As it is evident mat 
lA/».ind was busy with John as early as the time of Polycra^, 
livens b new that the Apoealj-pse was written under Domitian 
U inconsistent with the internal evidence offered by that book, me 
p.-al worth of these traditions requires to be tested by examination 
of their ultimate source. This inquiry has been pressed u^n 
^^holars since the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse or of the 
Fourth GosTiol or of both these works has been 
Go^elk ana Eevelatzos'. The question is not stoctly one between 
fldvanc»*d and conservative criticism, for the Tubingen s^ool 
nized the Apocalypse as apostolic, and formd 
John's lesddence in Ephesus- On the other hand, ^tzeltKror (1840), 
Keim (Jettf r. ATrr:, rol i., 1857), Holtzmann (in s.r.). 



1877). and Lightfoot {CkmUmp. i?cr., 1875, lfc/6). 

Th^ opponents of the traction lay weight on the absence of p^- 
evidince before the latter part of the 2d century, esp^}^ 
in Papias, and in the episfies of l^atins and of Iremeu^s authon^ 
Pol v(^rp. But they also find it nec^sary to assume ^ 
jniA>ok Polvcarp, and that John “‘the dumple of the ^ 

^^ftoown to the latter, was not the apostle tot 
Ir^PT John of whom we hear from Papias. Ito vi^ would be 
^ once refuted if we could hold with some schoTte tlmt ^e pr^- 
MTishuT another name for the apo^le. , This idenhfi^Uon 
Md already supporters in the time of J^me (rir. 

U^n-r, jfh d ViWf/ef, Bonn, 1877), sc^s 
- ftfr T^adin- of the words of Pamas. _ It is therefore 



JOHN, Epistles of. Of the three Epistles which are 
asenbed to the apostle John, the First is by far the mon 
important, both from the space which it occupies in the 
canon and from the weightine&s of its teaching, 

FmsT Episxl^ — Tiik , — Some exception has been taken 
to the title ** epistle” as applied to this document, seeinz 
that it hears the name neither of sender nor of recipient, 
and carries with it no definiteness of message to a specdal 
correspondent. But, though it may be admitted that 
with regard to its literary form it would more properly 
be described as a homily or discourse, the frequently 
recurring terms “I wrote,” “I have written,” imply that 
the message was written, not orally delivered. 

Genuineness , — ^The external evidence for the genninenei^s 
of this epistle is weighty. Polycarp, a dhciple of John, 
writes with evident reference to 1 John iv. 3 ; wav yap os 
avpij ofioXoy^^Ir^o'aivXpuniv hr (rapKt iXrikvOiw diTij^por- 
t6^ coTtv (Ad P/iiL, viL), Eusebins, v^riting of Papias 
(IT, JET., iiL 39), says : ^l^^pnjrai o 6 avros pjaLprrvpCai^ dwo 
T^S Iww'ouwpoTfpas ewarroA^S koL dr-o rtp^Uh'pov opoiars? 
The epistle was frequently cited by Irenjens, a disciple of 
Polycarp, as we learn both from the statement of Eusebius 
(//. E,, r. 8) and from his extant work against heretics (Adv, 
llzret., iiL 16, v. and riil). The two epistles of St John 
mentioned in the canon of Muratori are probably the Second 
and Third, but the absence of reference to the First in that 
particular connexion implies it:> acknov^ledged canonicity ; 
moreover, the same canon contains a citation of I John L 
1, 4. The early fragment called the letter to Diognetus 
hks unmistakable allasions to tbe Johannine epistles. The 
Peshito contains the epistle, and there is an undoubted 
reference to it in the letter from the churches of Tienne 
and Lyons. All those authorities belong to the first two 
centuries. In the succeeding centuries the volume of 
eridence grows. Eusebius reckons the epistle among the 
Homolog&umena or writings of acknowledged authority, 
and the testimony of Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and Cyprian, in addition to the evidence already 
adduced, indicates its reception in all the churches,- 
To those who accept the Fourth Gospel as John's, the 
sfrenzth of the internal evidence for the Johannine author- 
ship of the epistle lies in thesimilarity of words, of teaching, 
and of style between the two writings, ^is sunilarity xa 
GO marked that it requires no argumentative proof- It is 
a similarity not only of diction, or of parallel expressions 
and peculiarities of style, but one which is penetrated by 
the more subtle correspondence of undCT-cnrrents of thought 
and of implied knowledge. See on this ^rt of the rabject 
Vfesicott, Inirodueiicn to the Gospd of Si John, p. Ixl tq,, 
mthzSpeaJxTs Commerdary, and Dayicbon’fe 7n<rorfi/rfw» 
to the Study of the Kevj Testament ^ iL 293 sq* On the 
other hand, the very closeness of the connexion between 
tte epistles and the gospel has necpsarily involved the 
fonner in the assaults of recent criticism upon the genuine- 
ness of the latter.® Some critics, however, while admitting 
the similarity of s^le, contend that there are ^erencea 
of doctrine between the gospel and epistle which preclnde 
identic of authorship. The main points advanced in 
behalf of this statement are— the supposed differenc^ in 
eschatological views, the application of the term Fara- 
dete” to the work of the Holy Spirit in the gospel and to 
tbe office of Christ alone in the epistle, the introdnction 
into the epistle of such terms as JW/ios and i * j 

U not found in the gospel, and, lastly, the polemical and 


^ however, for exceptions ttot nay he taken to ther-e testi- 

caaon tte 

Aloii an ohscare sect so named hy 

\oZ.re rejected this, together ^th tbe other wntinzs of S. Jo*m. 

* Sec Gospzls, voL x. p- 825. 
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strongly anti-Docetic tone which is said to distinguish the 
epistle from the gospel Such differences, however, are 
in part more apparent than real (they are certainly not 
contradictions), and in part may be naturally 
the changed circumstances in which the two writings w^ 
composed and the different aims proposed in them. On 
SS^plt see Westcott, p. and Reuss, Intro^ 

The date of the epistle must remain in uncer- 
tainty;’ but it is generally viewed as later in composition 
than the gospel “The phrases in the gospel, writes 
Professor TVestcott, “have a definite histone connexion; 
tli^y belong to circumstances which explain them. The 
phrases in the epistle are in part generalizations and in 
part interpretations of the earlier language in view of 
Christ’s completed work, and of the experience of tlie 
Christian church.” The same writer assign on good 
srounds to the gospel as well as to the epistle a date 
.subseq^uent to the fall of Jerusalem. In this view eo^ar^ 
wpa, ch. u. 18, must be underatood of the approach of 
the second advent of Christ. . , • 

Occasion and Gonfenis.—Ue Browning has in his J?ea(/i 
in the Desert caught the true occasion of the apostle’s letter : 
it was written in view of the time when 

** There is left on earth 
Xo one alive vrho knew (consider this), — 

Saw with his eyes and handled with Ids hands 
That winch wsis from the first, the Word of Life; 

How will it he when none more saith ‘ I saw’? 


It is the testimony of the last surviving eyewitn^s of 
the Lord, far removed from the scenes and words which he 
attests, giving, in view of rising error,-— Gnostic and Docetic, 
— the apostolic judgment on questions of the day, and 
founding the truth of Christian doctrine on a recognition 
of the historical Christ. 

The subject and character of the epistle answer these 
conditions. The direct testimony to the real existence of 
Jesus Christ in the fiesh, the declaration of spiritual tests 
(as in ch. i. 6, ii. 29, iil 19, and in many other passages) 
which gives an introspective element to the epistle, and, 
lastly, the impressive re-delivery of familiar truths not 
freshly defined but exhibited in different mutual relations, 
are characteristic of an address given by an aged teacher 
to a generation of men who had not seen the Lord, — from 
whom therefore objective proof had been withdrawn, and 
who in consequence wonld desire some clear testimony of 
the facts abont Jesus, and some definite tests of communion 
with God and of the reality of their spiritual condition. It 
is an address to the instructed. Much therefore is taken 
for granted ; many elementary principles and truths of the 
Christian life are left unnoticed ; and religious terms fre- 
quent in other parts of the New Testament are absent from 
this epistle. The apostle writes " because they have known 
Him that was from the beginning” (il 13), and his aim is 
a deepening of the spiritual life and a confirmation of faith. 

After an introdnetion, giving his credentials as a witness 
and stating his aim, the apostle delivers his message to 
the church, “ God is light ” (i. 5). This thought is the 
subject of the epistle ; it is illustrated by the opposite of 
light — darkness, and by analogous pairs of ' opposites, in 
which the principal theme is exhibited in different aspects : 
these are— righteousness and sin, truth and falsehood, 
love and hate, God and the world, life and death. To 
those ideas, which are in truth varied expressions of one 
and the same idea, the apostle turns and returns, not 
repeating himself, but on each reiteration of the truth 
adding some fresh thought and deeper truth- Through 
these opposites runs another thought— judgment or deci- 
sion,— which is viewed not as a future but as an ever- 
present fact in the Christian life. 


After the delivery of his message (d 77 fA{a) the apostle ^ 
proceeds to set forth some effects of the^ fellow- ^ 

shin with one another, confession of sin, forgiveness of 
sin (L 5-10). This suggests one aspect of the object ol 
the message,” freedom from sin, the test of which, 
in other words, the test of knowing God, is observance of 
His commandments, which are summed up in love {aya-sv) 
1 _ 11 ). Here the apostle reminds his readers why he 
sends the message; it is because (on) they to whom it 
comes are Christians, whose sms have been forgiven, who 
have known Christ, who have conquered Satan ; it cora^ 
to aU,— to little children, to young men, to the aged (n. 
19-14) Therefore let them not love the world nor the 
thin^ of the world (il 15-17). Hence the thought of 
the end of the world aud the signs thereof. Of these one 
is the Antichrist. There are now many Antichrists even in 
the nominal church. But there is a test of the true Chris- 
tian,— to have the Father, the Son, the unction (xpia-fia) of 
the Holy Spirit, and the truth (ii. 18-28). 

A new section begins with the thought of sonship of 
God. The test of sonship is doing righteousness because 
God is righteous. Sonship is a proof of the Father’s love, 
and the condition of it is likeness to the Father (ii. 2S-iii. 
9). The connexion is then traced between righteousness 
and love (10-13), between love and life, and hate and 
death (14, 15). This suggests the range of love,— self- 
sacrifice even to death (16-18). Truth (suggested by 
reality of love) is shown to be tested by keeping the com- 
mandments, the first of which is love (19—23), the result 
is the indwelling of Christ which the Spirit testifies (24). 
The mention of the Spirit leads the apostle’s thoughts 
once mova, as in ch. ii. IS sj., to the distinction between 
true spirits and false. The test is the same, the acknow- 
ledgment that Christ has come in the flesh (iv. 1-6). 
The thought of the true Christian as distinguished from 
the false again suggests mutual love, which springs from 
God’s love to us manifested by the mission of Christ. 
Mutual love is a proof of the indwelling Christ (7-13). 
Here the apostle pauses to bear impressive witness t& 
the mission of Christ and the love of God (14-16), and 
then resumes the subject of love. A result of perfect love 
is confidence in the day of judgment. Bu^ absence of 
brotherly love means want of love to God (li— wl).^ ^^9*^ 
the test of brotherly love is love to God, which consists in 
keeping His commandments through the faith in Jesus 
Christ that overcomes the world (v. 1-5). Jesus Christ 
then is the object of faitL Faith brings its own evidence, 
and its evidence is that God gave eternal life (6—12). To 
effect the knowledge of this (the possession of eternal life), 
and the belief in the Son of God, were the apostle’s objects 
in writing. Such knowledge and belief bring assurance, 
from which results certainty of answer to prayer. The 
instance given is intercessory prayer (13-17). In con- 
clusion the apostle recapitulates some of the leading truths 
dwelt upon in the epistle. 

From this brief summarj’ it will be seen that the sections 
are sometimes linked together by a manifest chain of 
reasoning, and that sometimes the concluding word in one 
paragraph suggests the fresh train of thought in the next. 
Some expositors detect a more logical sequence in the epistle. 
Bat the varying results of their expositions go to prove the 
improbability that the apostle had in view any such sys- 
tematic arrangement See, however, Dusterdieck, whose 
scheme is mainly followed by Alford, and Davidson, Intro- 
duction to the Study of the New Testament. 

Where Written and to Whom Addressed . — ^The epistle 
was probably written at Ephesus, where the most ancient 
tradition places the closing scenes of St John’s life, and 
addressed to the church of Ephesus, or as an encyclical 
letter to the churches of Asia. In some Latin MSS., how- 
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;*,UUv<i^ 'VvV C\'<i‘\.<A^ CvWAvix \k\vv' ^xvvvU XvNjiuvxv'xw ?\> 
tV SsXXXX 5 > l't\\v:x \'XX 5 S.W\X X\ vlc^tU‘«X?U'U v'f ? W kJ'A\sUv> k 

uwliV'Vv ux xtJ^'v'U'v ww'xv^v^ va' ^xx\'vovt fxvxxx Uxo vU\\'^\ 

X''iXXXVl'« «XXv 5 OX'XW^CvX to CwWXASiXWl tXXX^lUXv'XX. lU'XV^V 
lv<x cvUlx'\>xxx tUv'^ $xx\\'X'^x'vxi'tloxXx U k \xXX'xoxvs^\^' 
xVWXXxxXvnI t«.'x\ WlxV'oxXx U hk x V.vs''«.-, 4 iv}*;y v \4 ih y«‘xV,‘x"x'\x 
v\*^v'\ xixx^X'x'<Jk x'vxXt j’xXxX x'vl^UvxXl xxvUhws^ W'xXix <xvv" 

c\\v'*x\x xx’xxa ?k\? jJxk ixUwvx;x{x\l xxi'^wxxxNi hx I xxdu xxx; 
>;xV x‘', 5 '\'Xx\«x xXv\v.x\\u\iS ?\' 0 iUx'XXx ic k xX wvvxxi'tku vM' vSx> 
v';;\x'>\<; "t\N Sk' vvkxs'vs\\\x" 

T'x'A'x'x' tx'WxXxxl x'x'xxvkxxx w’xX^ !jixxxUv\\ 5 ix'kuxUlvv,\ly^» xxxuoU 

v\Vx'x!XV\\‘lxs,y tvXX'UxSi XXlVXX (k' WO'.vk vN'X'xtxXhXx\l XU WnVx r 
xXXX\x ^ v't v' xXv Vx \ xXA \xXx^UXXtx\l sV' XXX sX' 

v;‘ k xvvxw xv.xxU;vnI I'y- xxW tW Uwvlxxxv? cvlUv'X^, oxv uvvlx^ 
V'xXQ .X^'Vv' xXXXXk'vUy-x 

ivx\\x>\X' xVXXx Txxxux' Kxnxifx Xv'^N' "'rhc^v' txxv uxK'Xvxituxix' 

xXS tixi' X'Ul^'lWXXUl'UvxX'f XXVxV'ito'xXv' Ix'ttAX-S tu i'VXVxXtvV \XxWXX 5 i, 
vxxx'Vx tUx' \'\'kui> tv' I'UUoxvxoxxx wWoU kx'o vvvvv\'xxvU'x\ tv' 
vx?v. I'vXv'XX' iV''XVXX^xXsTxV\<^V k Wv'W XXttv'iJtvsk tWxx^lx wUlx IvN'iXV 

vxvvkxvv' v'vku'xxxv tkxxx {Ixut ot' tuv' b'xv'st I'YktUx Uvxxu'xis 
v^xxv'tx's :i xU'kx U\ tlx v'louu'xxt v'f ,\U'^uxukix ('Sixv'-:i,x U. 
X'\tx xxjlxxvlo^ tv' tl'xv' V'uxvt Kjj'ktlv' lu XX \'xv>‘ wUklv xux\'Uv\'x 


I \xxxxxxx\^ xxxv xxxexxtu'\xx\l ■ 'IHv'txvi'W xx kuKxw xxxut xxxxxVxtkxxx^ 
I \'x\vjl'y 5 v'X') wUv' Ixxxvl xvCxx^cvl tv' v'Kxy tWxx{'v'^twVx\\iixxxu'txv'USx 
xxxxvl l\'Xxxot v'xxx^k v'XtUv'X' Uxv> k'xxxvx' v't' tk' v\*ktK' x'x' xx xxxv'xxxlvx' 
Wt' tlxv' SxXXXXV' V'lxvxxvtx tv' Wlxtv'U V.'XXVXXSI I'vklXXv'vlx 
I 'I'hx' tUxxo xvkxx xxxxvl thx.' \*h\v\' wUv'xv t«v\^v» v>uktlv\s \vov\' 
V W'X'lttv'XX UXXX^t Xv'XXXXXXXX xxxxkxxv'wxx fXVXXX tW XxWv'XXv'A V't' XXXXJ* 
i vxxxtxx Ivy wlxxv'lx tv' vktx'X'UXUXv' tUv'XUx 

i ‘t'^xx' 'vv'X'U vvus.v\Uv'\ iVx' (Ixk xvvxwlx' lm\' Ivoxx tlxx' vvxw\wxUA\tx‘-< 


rxxvslvYtv'X' ; t.',v\'vkxx xx^'Voxxx's xxovv'x' tv' oUv' t'xvxu tUoux xxx 
Uk ,v'\vxx wvitux^xx ^tlxv'xxvxU lu' xx'wxxk wvuxk ot' llkUv'^' 

xXxxXvUx'xX!, wlxWx ^fl'^'xxkux,^' XU xx x\VXXOxlx v\XXV'tv'<X Xl xU'lxXX 'x>l X 
I'x'VtxxUxxxxx k cv\vxixH^V‘ sUv'Xxt x tW Wv'xUUv' vkcxx xxv't wxxtxxux 
v'Uhv'X' o\'krtv\ 

Ixx XXXXX^VW'V' tv' tUo vlwulvtxx tUxXXX X'xkv'vl xt Ixxxsx I'OvVXX XXX'SXv'xl 
OxX.xt (ixo I'xvvUy ixuvl xx«xux|^vv'vtxxxuv v'f thu two x'xxuv'x' x'lvktUvx 
SXXtUv'XV'XXtl^V XXVW'XXXXt tVx' tlxo v\'UX\'XXX'xXtXVv' ^Iv'XXCO X'f tlxv' txxk 
tw'v' voxxtxxxicx^ W'sv'x'otlx'vt tlxv'wxx tlxxxt tlxv' vvxktv'xxv'v' v't' xU'lxu 
tlxv' lVxvl\Vtv'X' X'v^^t^XV'XX tho xxU'XXvU'f XXXXtUv'X'XtyX't'xXXX XUt'v'XVXXW 

tXvixx XX stxxtv'xxxcxxt l\v IXxjvkx'v x KvixS, «V. tVx* i«, SllX x tlxixt 

tlu' St^vk xxxxvl v'Xvl'XVSx'VVWXXxX UX tW vUs^vV'tvJvl v'i'ktUV'X XXX\' XW' 

xxxxxxxvkstly xU'kxuxxxxxvj tUxxty xf thov vlxvl uv't i'XVv'v'vhI iVv'Ux 

vK'lxXV tlxv' xxuvwtlv'* tUv'y UXXXSt Vo tuo WOX'k o( XX V'OUSOXOXXH 

uxxitxtow wlus U' lxv'xxc<xt^ xvoxxlvl IxiXYo usovl hk own xxxxuxo, 
xf XXXX XXXtOXXtXv'XXXXl vlov'OXVOW tlxxxt V'f tlvo XXl'v'xvtloi tlxxxt tlxo 
XOVXXX vN «y«vo'vrs{VO'{ ^^"tUo oWoX\" V'V “tUo XXvXYvk'X 3 vK'lxxx 
U s' Jv'lxu U k oxtVox' XX tvtlo v'f vlkxxUy ox' vUwvi^vtlYo x'f 
'Xv^o x^U' tlxo tiX'jvt Xf xxxxxy Vo ^vxxi'ulolv'vl Vy tUo xxso of 
vvxYXvyvvv,\'kvv,.vv"{i, I iVtN Y» I X xf tlxo OOv'v'Wvl^ Vy tlxxxt of 
AAA'V'Vx-i^Y, I'lxxl X\ Votlx xx\');»\xo\l Vy xxu xx^'vMtlo to Ixxxxxx^olfl, 

‘I'Ko }XXVv'(xxx^>t XXV tlxo i!>0vVX\vl K^vktlo AX'yxw lo 

Y;U'XOU)vly XXXtOX'i'W'tv'xV^ v'xtlxoX' Oj) of XX J'X'X'tiOXX fto till' dOv't 
Uxvly, to tlxo oloot Ky v'xxx, ox' to tlxo Vxvly Kolooto'* ox' u^) of xx 


U OXtXXOV' vv',\i\T>^ OX' \\^,'ivv I'O XX I'XV^'OX' XXXXXXU'* xt XO IW'ttOX' to 

x\'o:;xx'k\x-v>l xo oxxolxv oxxxoo iiY.Xvvxvk k o tox'xxx xx\'\'Uv\l to xxll 
tlxo sAvxxt-v, xxxxvl ixx tlxk Yovy lottox' to tlxo lixvly a axotow voxv 
lA ''‘xx tlxo wlxolo xt k xxxoxv \'x\'Vi\lvlo tlxxxt. Votlx v\.\tM>‘ 
xxxxvl wv'iV Voxxx' tlxoxx' owlxxxxxvy xxxx'xxxxxxxvxa, xxxxvl tlxxxt tlxo AxV» 

XA OOX'XW'V 

'riio 'rixii'l Iv^'xatlo k xxvVlxW'xsovl to tVxixxa vvx'ftxxxxxx, xx ixixxxxx' 
so ooxxxxxxv'xx tVxxt xxll Ivloxxtxtxv'xxtxoxxa xxxxxat Vo Wiixxv'UHl xxxx 
ivxxxvly ooxx^iov'txxv'xl V'xwxxv tlxo Ol>kt \0 wo loxxvix tlxxxt Ixo WXXiX 
XX X'lxnatxxxxx of ^oovl xvjvovt, \w\'VxxWy xx Ixxyxxxxxxx, wlxoxxx tlxo 
xxpostlo oouxxxxoxxxla fox' Ixk lxoix{x|txxllty to wvtxxixx xuxa.sioixxxvu'xx 
of tlxv' fAXtlx wlxo av'v'xu to Vxxvo vkitovl Ixk oUyv *l'\vo otUox' 


vKUlM, Uwxxx'Xix* x'X'» ^v'o x.V'ox'Vxa, yoV nv \\ 
iKHlX x'xxxt tvVX'X'Xxxx*, tlxo hxat v't' tlxo I'vvulxota xxxxvt tlxo 
"foxvvuuxxox'" of X,''lxvkV wua Vv'vu xu xx xiv'Av'i'U'x''^' ^xxxvv'V'V 
xxxji' to voVVxxxloxxl tx'xxvUtxv'Xx^ xxt lloVvoxx^ Vut xxv'ooxxUxxv* to xxxx 
xxxvxv'xxxoua uxoxlovxx iwtov^‘xvtxxtvou of tlxo \'lxx'xxxxv\ xxt >luttix>. 

XXX tlxo VOx<XXXXXXXX^ of tlxo XXOOv'XXvl Ixxxlf of tlxo yoxxx* My \.X' 0 '» 

: Uxa fxxtUx'X'lo'x'lxxxvxxxV wxxaxx ^'vxoat "of tlxo ov'Uxao of AVxxx"; 

; Via xxxotUox' UUfxxVotV wxxa xvlxxtovl to ^Ixxx'yv tlxo xxxotVox' of 
vtoaxxav wlxv'ao aoxxxox' Vo wxxa Vv ak xxxoxxxlxa, 'I'Vo oxxoxxxxx' 
atxxxxvoa v'f Ixk VixtV xxxvvvktv'vl w itlx ixxxxolx vktxvil xxx Uxxko 
i,, Vut tVvvo of Via oxxvly yoixt-a xux'axxxuxxxv'vl xx^' xxx tlxo xvlx'^lo 
oxyxvaaioxx xxt \ox\ t^O tlxxxt Vo "mvw, xxxxvl wxx\v'vl xvtxou^ \u 
a\'ivic, xxxxvl wxxa iu tVo vU'aox'ta till tVo xVxy of Via aVv"vixx>; 
xxuto lawxoV" lu Ixk tViitiotlx yoxu* ^xVutxxxuix» utt -v.i‘o\) 

Vo Vv'v*ixxx Via {'wVlio lifo ixx tlxo " wilvlox'xxv^sxx of »lxxvVx'iX." tV«' 
wiW vlktx'iv't tlxxxt Uvva Votwooxx tlxo Kivlxvu xxxxvl tlxo I'oxvvl 
S^v'xx^ xxxxvl \\\vtxoxxVxvl,v iu tVo uv'kUVv‘xxvVv'ovl of tlvo yv'x'Vxxx» 
wlxoxv uuxltituvloa wow utttwotovl Vy Via olvH^uo^xv•v\ llx'xv 
»{'('x'i\vxx\\v'v\ v'vvatuxxxv', xxxxvl VixVita of lifo woxv auoV x\a to 
xvv'ixU to tVo uxxxxvlxx of Via Ivoxxxvx'a wVxxt tVoy Vxxvl xvxwl xxVoxxt 
tlxo xxxxv'xoxxt \'\vylxotx!> xxxxvl \",vvtiv'xxUxx'\v uVout Kl't^iaV* wlxo 
v',xxuo to Vo vvvixxx\V'vl xxa Via \»i\‘totyovY Kov wxxa Ixia ^*vo;xv'lx' 
ix\vt xxx axiVatxxuv'O vlltl'oxvut fi'oxxx tVvux'a} Via v'oixtvxxl vlov'tx'xuo 
wxxa tVxvt " tlxo Uxx^vloxxx of Ixv'xxvou “ Vxxvl ov'xuo uoxxx'^ xuxvl 
\'XV\'xxvxxtioxx fox' ita a\'ov'vly xxxx'IyxxI Vy xxu xxmvvojvvVxto v'Vxxxxvio 
oflxv'xxx't xxxxvl Ufo wxXix tlxo lU'xotiv'xxl vlutyuo uiyA'vV Wit lx 
xv^xxx'l to tlxo ixxxtux\' of tlxo Uxivtlaxu Vo ixxlxxxixxiatoxvvl, ixxxxv'lx 
xuxvovtxxiuty o\kta x lox' iw'xxxo vlkoxxxvaxv'xx of ita ovivxxxx xxxxvl 
xxxv'xx\xiu,v!;^ tlxo xvxxvlox' k xvfox'ix'vl to tlxo xxxtxv'lo lUx'X'xxi'x (\v»V 
iix» tviy y), Axxxoxxy,at tlxoao who i'vxioxtovl to tVixi x'lto 
Wxxa yv'Vu'xx Kixxaxxxxxxx, Joaxxa v'f MxxnxxxvtVv wVv'Xxx ho hiul 
foxvtv'VU xxuvl uow xvv'kxxowlovkv'vV xxa oxxo xxxxithtxv'x' tlxxvxx 
Uixxxav'lf, tlxo hxtv'Uv't of wIoyio xvlxovsi ho wxxa xxot wox'tlxy to 
xxxxV'vvxvvY 'rixo vlxxx'vxtioxx of y v»lxxx‘xx ixxixxialx'y v'xxxxxxvxt Vv' vlotvu'' 
uxixxv'vl with v'v'x'tixixxty ; it tv'viuixxxxtovl ixx Ixia ixxxi'viav'ixxxxoxxt ixx 
tlxo fv'X'tvv'xw of Mxxv'Vxv'V'xxxy to wlxiv'lx ho hxxvi I'Ov'u ooxxxxxxittovl 
Vy lU'Xvvl Axxtx^'xxa* whvvio ixxv'v'x'tuoxxa xxxxxx'x'xxx^o with 
i lioxvvlxixxx tho IVxixtixit luxvl atovxxly xvVxxkovl, xxxxvl whoi'' ho 
1 Wixa VohoixvU'vl xxxxvlox' oxxvuxxxxxtxxxxv'v'xx wlxlolx xxxv fxxxuiUxxx' to 
ovv'X'y xvxxvlox' of tlxo lUVlvY 'I'lxo vVxto of tlxk ovoxxt v'xxxxxxot 
with' i'xxfoty Vo i'lxxv'v'vl hxtov' tlxxxxx tlxo oxxvl of iCy:! a.v'a'. Kv'X' 

V'XXX' kUvvwlovlvXO of tU'lxXX thx' lhX{>txxit wo iXX'' ullXXXYXt oxxtxx'v'ly 
xlv'jw'xxvV'Ut oxx tho xxot Ivoxxov'xxtixxxvv'vl ixx tUoiV'xn'ol xxxxx'xivtlvv'a, 

Vut xx Vx'xof xxv'v'vxxxxxl of Vxxx v'xxwv'V' k xxhxv' wivoxx Vy yvwoi'hxxa 
wxiiv t^)\ aoxxxo lo'U'xxvhx of xxu ol'vioxxaly th'titioxxa 
olxxxxvxx'tox' xxvo ov'Utxxlxxv'vl ixx tlxo xx\>ov'X'y(>h)xl fhvsia'k 
vHlUK, tho uxxxxxo of twout)''two \vvn\v'a. 

»l* HI N V t^i'oyo fvoxxx to VlUl) wxxa xx 'I'xxivv'txxx Vy Vxx'th» l*"Vv'* 
xxxxvl Wxxxx v'ox\av.'v'VAtovl t'v't'o oxx tho vlv'ixth of lU'V'XUxavhxxY Ixx 
Vih’x ho wxxaaoxxt Vy 'I'lxvH'vlovio xxt tlx>‘ Ixx'xxvl v'f xxxx v'lixVxxxixty (tx 
iVixatxxxxtixxv'i'lo tooVtxxux fxvxxx thv' oxxx\vv'xvv'yxxatixx tolox'xtloxx 
fv'X' tho Aviijxxsx? Vut, wUvthv'X' vV'aiv\xxv'vUy x>x' xxot. Ix" fXXXv'v'v'v'vU'vl 
ao ixxxyovfootly ixx hi:x xuisahvxx thixt 'I'hv'Ovh'X'to v'xx hx'sx xotxxvxx, 
}xxxa\>ox'lxxx»t thtit hx' hxxvl xxx'tv'xl only hxxllhv'xxx'tv’dly, thxvw hlixx 
Ixxto \'xkoxx, wVv'Vo hoxvlxox'lly xxftovwAi'vla vlVal, l'VH\ IV, t^vu' 
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IIL) succeeding him. He was enrolled among the martyrs, 
his day being May 27. 

JOHN IL (pope from 532 to 535), sumamed on account 
of his eloquence Mercurius, was elevated to the papal chair 
on the death of Boniface H. During his pontificate a 
decree against simony was engraven on marble and placed 
before the altar of St Peter’s. At the instance of the 
emperor Justinian he adopted the proposition v.wus de 
Trinitate passus est in came as a test of the orthodoxy of 
certain Scythian monks accused of Nestorian tendencies. 
He was succeeded by Agapetus I. 

JOHN III. (pope from 560 to 573 ), successor toPelagius, 
was descended from a noble Boman family. He is said to 
have been successful in preventing an invasion of Italy by 
the recall of the deposed exarch Narses, but the Lombards 
still continued their incursions, and, especially during the 
pontificate of his successor Benedict I., inflicted great 
miseries on the province. 

JOHN IV. (pope from 640 to 642) was a Dalmatian by 
birth, and succeeded Severinus after the papal chair had 
been vacant four months. While he adhered to the repu- 
diation of the Monothelitic doctrine by Severinus, he 
endeavoured to explain away the connexion of Honorius I. 
with the heresy. His successor was Theodorus I. 

JOHN V. (pope from 685 to 686 ) was a Syrian by birth, 
and on account of his knowledge of Greek had in 680 been 
named papal legate to the sixth oecumenical council at 
Constantinople. He was the successor of Benedict II., and 
after a pontificate of little moi'e than a year, passed chiefly 
in bed, was followed by Conon. 

JOHN VI. (pope from 701 to 705) was a native of 
Greece, and succeeded to the papal chair two months after 
the death of Sergius I. An attempt of the exarch Theo- 
phylact of Bavenna to extort from him certain concessions 
to the Byzantine emperor Tiberius was frustrated by the 
revolt of the Italian portion of the army with which he 
threatened Borne, who but for the intervention of the pope 
would have put their leader to death. Partly by persuasion 
and partly by means of a bribe, John also succeeded in 
inducing Gisulph, duke of Benevento, to withdraw from 
the territories of the church. 

JOHN VIL (pope from 705 to 707), successor of John 
VI., was also of Greek nationality. He declined to accede 
to the request of the emperor Justinian IL that he should 
give his sanction to the decrees of the Quinisext or Trullan 
council of 691, on the ground that a papal legate was not 
present, and his death shortly afterwards delivered him 
ivom. the necessity of committing himself to a more decided 
opinion. He was followed by Sisinnius. 

OHN yill. (pope from 872 to 882), successor of Adrian 

., was a Boman by birth. His chief aim during his occu- 
pancy of the papal chair was to build up his temporal power 
y uniting the various discordant political elements of Italy 
Glider his own immediate control, and by 
Ttnm the empire to the ecclesiastical authority of 

nnrWoi. ° qualifications he brought to the task he had 
mil nil o ’^fisolute and unbending will, an unscru- 

“®ans that might best 
intriiriia “ P°*Pose, and a thorough mastery of diplomatic 
deniOTo rt . however, were so fatally opposed to his 

realize iineU schemes begin to 

bv an linln shattered and dissipated 

To take advantage of the 
the imnerinl recognition of the dependence of 

agreed in 87 ^^ tn his enemies, he 

t^Bali w’ the imperial crown on Charles 

Gerrnanvt^ th®t monarch was too much occupied in 

Hme She rf "If effectual aid, and about the 

time of the death of Charles he found it necessary to come 


to ignominious terms with the Saracens, who were only 
prevented from entering Borne by the promise of an annual 
tribute. Carloman, the opponent of Charles’s son Louis, 
soon after invaded northern Italy, and, securing the sup- 
port of the bishops and counts, demanded from the pojie 
the imperial cromi. John attempted' to temporize, but 
Duke Lambert of Spoleto, a partisan of Carloman, whom 
events had recalled to Germany, entered Borne in 878 uitli 
an overwhelming force, and for thirty days virtually held 
him a prisoner in St Peter’s. He w'as, however, unsuc- 
cessful in winning any concession from the pope, who after 
his w’ithdrawal carried out a previous puiqjose of going to 
Prance. There he presided at the council of Troyes, which 
promulgated a ban of excommunication against the sup- 
porters of Carloman — amongst others Adalbert of Tuscany, 
Lambert of Spoleto, and Forinosus, bishop of Porto, who 
w'as afterwards elevated to the pajial chair. In 879 John 
returned to Italy accompanied by Duke Boso of Provence, 
w'hom ho adopted as his son, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to get recognized as king of Italy. In the same 
year he was compelled to give a promise of his sanction to 
the claims of Charles the Fat, who received from him the 
imperial crown in 881. Previous to this, in order to secure 
the aid of the Greek emperor against the Saracens, he had 
agreed to sanction the restoration of Fhotins to the see of 
Constantinople, and had withdrawn his consent on finding 
that he reaped from the concession no substantial benefit 
Charles the Fat, partly from unwillingness, partly from 
natural inability, gave him also no effectual aid, and the 
last years of John VIII. were spent chiefly in hurling vain 
anathemas against his various political enemies. According 
to the annalist of Fulda, he was murdered by members of 
his household. His successor was Martin IL 

JOHN IX. (pope from 898 to 900) was of German birth, 
and belonged to the Benedictine order. He not only con- 
firmed the judgment of his predecessor Theodore IL in 
granting Christian burial to Formosus, but at a council 
held at Bavenna decreed that the records of the sjTiod 
which had condemned him should be burned. Finding, 
however, that it was advisable to cement the ties between 
the empire and the papacy, John gave unhesitating support 
to Lambert in preference to Amulf, and also induced the 
council to determine that henceforth the consecration of 
the popes should take place only in the presence of the 
imperial legates. The sudden death of Lambert shattered 
the hopes which this alliance seemed to promise. John 
was succeeded by Benedict IV. 

JOHN X. (pope from 914 to 928) was deacon at Bologna ' 
when he attracted the attention of the empress Theodora, 
through whose influence he was elevated first to that see 
and then to the archbishopric of Bavenna. In direct oppo- 
sition ,lo a decree of council, he was also at the instigation 
of Theodora promoted to the papal chair as the successor 
of Lando. Like John IX. he endeavoured to secure him- 
self against his temporal enemies through a close alliance 
with the imperial power and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Italian kingdom. "With this view he in December 
915 granted the imperial crown to Berengar, and udth the 
assistance of the imperial troops and the forces of the. duke 
of Benevento and Naples he took the field in person against 
the Saracens, over whom he gained a great victory on the 
banks of the Garigliano. The defeat and death of Beren- 
gar through the combination of the Italian princes again 
frustrated the hopes of a united Italy subservient to papal 
purposes, and after witnessing several years of anarchy and 
confimion John perished through the intrigues of Marozia, 
daughter of Theodora. His successor was Leo VL 
JOHN XL (pope from 931 to 936) was bom in 906, 
^e son of Marozia and the reputed son of Sergius IIL 
Through the influence of his mother he was chosen to 
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<accc£ti Stephen VIL nt the early rce of ttrenty-ouc He 
iva.^ tlic rntre cx[*oncnt of the puqx^scs of Lis mother, 
until her ^on Albcric succcedctl in 933 in overthrowing 
their at3th*^rity* The j'op: v,a.« a virtual prisoner in 
the Latenn, where he 5aH to Invc died in 9od, in r^hfcli 
year Le*’' VIL con«cc^it^^ hi^succc'w. 

dOIiy XIL (pope from 933 to DG-i) was the son of 
AlKric, vh^ni he •?urccedo<I .as paindin of Home in 93 J, 
Whig then c nly ^:x^e^n yvar^ of age. Hi-i original name 
Oct>vian, hat when he the papal tiara as $\ic. 

to Agtpv.t?:s IL, he ndopte^l the aj^^stolic nxme of 
the Gr?: example, it U said, of the custom of altering 
thefuman'*' in c'^nnexion with clc.ation to the pipal chair. 
A- a tcmp'T.d ruler John vra** <lc\.di of the vigour and 
Gn:ir.*''^ of his father, and hi« union of the pa[nl oflicc — 
vhtrh through hi^ s^nd dnu^ pri^'at^ life he made a W-rvord 
of nprjach — with hi^ civil <Hgnit:c-» prove»l a source of 
\x*.:Krc ' rather than of strength. In cnlcr to protect 
again*: the intrignC' in Heme ;.rd the jvjwcr of 
Ikangir IL of Italy, he call*'-*! to IJs aid Otho the Great 
fff Gtnr:‘iny, :o whom he punttd the inji<rhl cronn in PC2. 
Even Wfon' Olho left Kon.e the p'j»o had. howevtr, re* 
nt^l of hi< n ri‘gr.:tion of a pov.cr which threatened 
alto::* tlur tv> o^irrbadow hi-. nuth*^rity. and had bepin to 
nU'vjiJr.' Rg^lI.'t him on wh-itn he had r'-wK conferred the 
d:::TJt*y of ^’rajK-ric. Il:^ jntr;::?:'*^ Tt cre doco^ ere J hy Othc*, 
wV'> aft* r h->d d*^ felted and pri-?n::r Kcrcogir, 

return'"! to Ilnnu' and •^unin* r.c 1 a c*^unr:l vhirh dcpO'£-<l 
.^*'hn. ^^h^> in hiding in ih/ nsountain< of Canipinia, and 
situ* i I/ji VIIL XU hiv St* ad- An attempt at an ioMir- 
svcti 'U v.v.< tr.ide hy the inhihitants of Kotre cien teforc 
Otho l^ft lh“ c:tj, ard on hU dejertaru J»djn returned at 
the Lead of « LwidiLh company of friends and rttiinriv, 
an i nu*'''-! t > »*yh safety in imn}e>lLto f.ight. Oth*> 
<1. :• milned to make an eiTort in <fup{H*rt of I/:*', hut hcforc 
he raided the city John had diVi, t«anncr i« 

uiu'^.rtiW, -v.d H:nldict Y. lud mounted the pupil chair. 

JOHN XI I L (P‘ 1 ]*-- fn-xn 005 to 072) w.i« descended 
fr'»ni a n'^dh; Ih>man family, and at the time of his election 
a- nicce'Sir M I/co VIIL was hishop of Xarni. He had 
l*:cn same whit inc^n-ddent in his relations with his prcdc- 
cc*>?*^r I/-\ h*it hi^ elfctiou wx-. cournned by the emperor 
0:h->. and his fubmi^Mve attitude towards the imperial 
P^wtr ‘iv iVi-uncUi] to the Kornan- that they expelled 
idm frum the city. On account c»f the threatening pro- 
<: lure of Olho, they i»ormitttd him shortly afterwards to 
return, tipyn which, with the sanction of Otho, he took 
*-i**aL:a vcncrcance on those x^bo had formerly op{»osedi him. 
S!:‘»rtly after holding n council along with the emperor nt 
Havenna in 0G7, he gave the imperial crown to Otho 11. 
at Home in assurance of his succession to his father j and 
in 972 he aho crowned Thcophania a*, empress immediately 
beiom her marriaac. On his death in the same year, he 
was followed by IJenedict VL 
JOHX XIV. (popo fnxm 963 to 0S4), successor to 
Benedict VIL. was bom at Pavia, and before his elevation 
tj the papal chair was im|>erfai chancellor of Otho II. 
Otho died shortly after his election, and, taking advantage 
of the opportunitv, Boniface VIL, on the strength of the 
i^^piihr feeling a^in-^t the new pope, returned from <^n- 
ftantinople and placed John in prison, where he died 
either bv starvation or poison. 

JOHN XV. (pops from 985 to 996) is now generally 
recognized as the successor of Boniface 1 II., the pope of 
the same name xvho was said to have ruled fox; four months 
cfl-r the murder of Boniface being now omitted by the 
Vvt authorities. John XV. was the s'^n ofLw, a pr^bjter 
in G.illina .Mba. At the time he mounted the papal chair 
Cre^centins was intrician of Rome, but, although his 
influence was on this account very much hampered, the 
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pre-ence of the empress Theophania in Borne from 9 S 9 to 
991 restrained also the ambition of Crescentins. On her 
dei>ariure the pojie, whose venality and nepotism had made 
him len" uiijiopaJar with the citizen^ fonnd it necessarvto 
flee to Tuscany. The news of the approach of Otho III. 
made it po«'ible for him soon afterwards to retnm, bat he 
died of fever before the arrival of Otho, who elevated his 
on-n kinsman Bruno to the papal digni^ under the 
of Gregory V. 

JOHX XVL (pops or aniipope from 997 to 99S) was a 
Cahbrian Greek by birth, and a favourite of the empress 
Tlicoplipnia, from whom he had received the bishopric of 
PlaccnCio- His original name was Pliilajiathus. In 995 
he was *^ent by Otho 11 L on an embasgr to Constantinople 
to negotiate a marriage with a Greek princess. On liis 
XX ay I’Qck he cither accidentally or at the special request 
of Cre^centius visited Borne. A little before this Gregory 
V-, in the beginning of 997, had been compelled to flee 
from the city; and the wily and ambitious Greek had now 
no temple in accepting the paj^al tiara from the hands of 
Crctccntiu*?, to whom he consented to give up the temporal 
authority on condition that he recognized his subordination 
to the Western empire. The arrival of Otho at Borne in the 
I "spring of 99S put a sudden end to the treacherous compact. 

^ John sought safety in flight, but was discovered in his place 
, of hiding end brought hick to Rome, where after enduring 
I cruel and ignominious tortures he was immured in a 
f dungeon. 

JOIIX XVIL, whose original name was Sicco, succeeded 
Sih'CiSter IL cs pope in June 1003, but died in less than 
fix'e months aftcraanl«. 

JOHN X^^IL (pope from 1003 to 1009) was, during his 
whole pontificate, the mere creature of the patrician John 
Cresccntics, and xxltimately he abdicated and retired to a 
monastery, where he died shortly afterwards- His successor 
was Sergius IV. 

JOHST XIX. (pope from 1024 to 1033) succeeded his 
brother BeiiedictVIIL, both being members of the powerful 
Lou 5 e of Tu>culuin. He merdy took orders to enable him 
to a«ccnd the papal choir, having previously been a coi^l 
and senator. He displayed Iiis freedom from ecdesi^tical 
prejudices, if abo liis utter ignorance of ecclesiastical history, 
by agreeing, on the payment of a large brib^ to grant to 
the patriarch of Constantinople the title of an OBcumenical 
bishop, but the general indignation nhich the proposal 
excited throughout the church compelled him almost im- 
mcdiatdv to withdraw from his agreement. On the death 
of the emperor Henry IL in 1024 he gave his snpport to 
Connid IL, who along with his consort was crowned with 
great pomp at St Peter's in Easter of 1027. In 1033 a 
conspiracy of the nobles compelled the pope to flee from 
Borne, but he was restored by Conrad, and died the same 
year in the full possession of his dignities- A successor 
T^'as found for him m his nephew ^stiGdlct IX., a boy of 
only twdve 5 -ears of age. 

JOHX XXL (pope from 127G to 12ii), successor 
to Adrian V., should, according to the order observed 
above, be named John XX., but there is _an error in 
the reckoning through the insertion of an antipope before 
John XV. or some time after John XIX. At_ the time 
of his elevation to the papal chair he was cardinal-bishop 
of Tuscnlom, and he had previously been archbishop 
of Btasa. He was a Portuguese by birth, and jus 
orfeinafname was Pedro JulianL The son of a physicwn, 
he had studied with distinction at Paris, was the author 
of several medical aud scholastic treatis^ and is men- 
tioned bv some chiomclers as a magician. His smaU 
afiection for the monks, his nnecclesiastical tone and habits, 
free and unaffected intercourse with every doss of men, 
and proficiency in secular science, awakened against him 
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the jealousy and distrast of the clergy, but probably his 
comprehensive and liberal policy vrould have shed excep- 
tional lustre on the church had not his life been brought 
to a premature close through the fall of the roof which he 
had planned for one of his rooms in the palace of Yiterbo. 
His successor was Isicholas III. ■ 

JOHN XXII. (pope from 1316 to 1334) was bom at 
Cahors about 1244. His ori^nal name was J ncques d'Euse, 
and his father is said to have been a cobbler. Tradition 
also affirms that the son learned the same employment, but 
afterwards he was taken charge of by his uncle, a successful 
merchant, who rose to be chancellor of Robert of Sicily. 
Through the instruction of a Franciscan friar, Jacques 
d’Euse acquired, besides an acquaintance with theology, a 
mastery of canon and civil law which afterwards stood him 
iu good stead ; but, although he was also versed in all the 
details of statemanship, his learning was saturated with 
scholasticism, and his political ideas were narrowed by a 
mean and paltry ambition, the principal element of which 
was a miserly love of gold He was small in stature and 
slightly deformed, and his features are said to have 
unpleasantly indicated his special moral defects. It is 
uncertain whether he ever joined the Franciscan order, but 
at any rate he afterwards had intimate connexions with 
the court of Naples, and some time before 1300 he wa^ 
at the instance of the king, appointed by Boniface YIIL 
bishop of Frejus. By means of forged letters purporting 
to have the authority of the king of Xaples, Clement V. 
was induced in 1310 to bestow upon him the see of 
Avignon; and, notwithstanding that the fraud was soon 
discovered, he so recommended himself to the pope by his 
prudent conduct and his knowledge of law that in 1312 
he was named cardinal-bishop of Porto. Robert of Xaples 
also condescended to forget the liberty that had been taken 
in the use of the royal seal, and, on the death of Clement 
1316, the cardinals, through the liberal expenditure 
of ISeapolitan gold, were won over to elect the bishop of 
Porto to the papal chair. The leanings of the new pope 
towards the French party were at once shown by his choice 
ol Avi^on M his residence, and by his first promotion of 
^rdmals, all of whom except one were French. Durin<» 
the strife for the empire between Louis of Bavaria and 
Frederick of Austna, John took no active part on either 
side hut made use of the opportunity quietly to establish 
an Italian kingdom under the rule of King Robert of Sicilv 
'declared for Louis at the-batrie of 
InF continued to act as if the imperial 
consequence of this, Louis 
a league with the 

Se Mm summoned him to appear 

•omnL^ declining immeXte 

lan^of request, promulgated against him a 

Frau cg^ who htid married o, daanhter 

:o the iufluence?Mhe**Flnp°“‘^’ measure 

of John had oreatlvinn ^bom the persecutions 

vvas tcepfed^^f «?‘^ority of Rome, 

the states at Ratisbon in lloi unanimous consent of 
by the diet of Spires in 132(f’ confirmed 

experienced equal goodwill at ^ year he 

feudatories at Trent After receWnf^S nnperial 

at Jlilan he entered Rome with the general TppT” Ifaly 
the inhabitants, and was crowned emoeroJ 
mnmeated bislioTw TJnf i ®™peror by two excom- 
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afterwards a gradual reaction against the imperial cause 
took place throughout the whole of Italy. Nicholas was 
taken prisoner at Pisa, but on making a complete recanta- 
tion of his errors was forgiven and absolved. "With Louis, 
however, the pope altogether declined to come to terms, 
although he found it impossible to establish a rival against 
him. The last years of Jolm were disquieted by a disjmte 
regarding his tenet — held by most theological aulhorities 
to be heretical — that the saints at death fall asleep and do 
not enjoy the beatific vision until after the resurrection. 
So great latterly became tbe general clamour against tbe 
doctrine that he found it necessaiy to make an ambiguous 
semblance of retracting what he had formerly promulgated 
%vith passionate zeal. He, however, never showed any 
tendency to relent in his persecution of the Franciscans, 
and his persistent animosity against them was a not 
unimportant element among the influences which produced 
tlie Reformation. He died in 1334. By means of annates 
he had greatly enriched the papal treasury. His successor 
was Benedict XII. 

^ JOHN XXm (pope from 1410 to 1415) was born in 
Naples about 1360, He was of noble descent, his original 
name being Balthasar Cossa. In his youth he had, along 
with his brothers, served ns a corsair, and at the university 
of Bologna, which he afterwards entered, he led a loose and 
intemperate life. After occupying the office of archdeacon 
of Bologna, he became chamberlain of Boniface IX., and 
in that oSice greatly enriched both himself and the pope by 
his unscrupulous traffic in indulgences. In recognition of 
the high value of his services he was in 1402 created by- 
Boniface a cardinal, and shortly afterwards he was appointed 
papal legate to Bologna, which he succeeded in wresting 
from the Visconti. The scandalous and cruel excesses in 
which he indulged when governor of the city' caused Gregoiy 
pass against him a sentence of excommunication, 
but he was restored to his full dignities by Alexander Y. 
j The death of this pope, which took place suddenly at 
Bologna in 1410, was generally believed to have been con- 
trived by the goveraor, but the cardinals were unanimous 
h>ni his successor, other two popes, Benedict 
XHI. and Gregory XIL, the predecessors of Alexander, 
being still alive. Pre\’iously John had entered into a close 
alliance with Louis of Anjou, and he now united with 
mm against Ladislaus of Naples, but notwithstanding the 
victory of Eocra Secca in 1411 he found it necessary to 
come to ignominious terms with Ladislaus in 1412. The 
compact was, however, congenial to neither party, and in 
the following year Ladislaus, advancing on Rome, compelled 
the pope to flee to Florence and thence to Bologna. In 
ms extremity John implored the protection and help of 
the emperor Sigismund, who condescended to acknowled^re 
him to the extent at least of requiring him to summon^a 
council at Constance by which his claims and that of the 
other two rival popes should be decided. John opened 

V consenting to 

abdicate preliminanly to the council deciding on his 

claims, ne nmde lus escape in disguise to Freiburg, where 
he obtained the protection of the dnke of Austria. On his 
at he was solemnly deposed by the council 

A„SS!^fT, ^ heinous crimes. The duke of 

harl surrendered him to the emperor, and after he 

tbe justice of his sentence he was con- 
fined m the castle of Heidelberg. At the end of four years’ 
obtained his freedom, in all probability 
tnttL'ir V '‘^i^ving made his submission to his ' 
Sm ofF^t was appointed by him cardinal- 

he & f of cardinals, but 

a few months afterwards. . 

stirn?nSi ^ (925-976), emperot of Constantinople, Greel 
on account of his short stature Zimisces, TTaS 
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descended from a distinguished family of Cappadocia, and 
was the nephew of Nicephoros Phocas, whom he aided to 
obtain the throne, and with whom he afterwards shared 
the military command of the empire. Being, however, 
deprived of this dignitj' through the intrigues ^ of the 
emperor’s brother Leo, he entered into a conspiracy to 
assassinate Nicephorus, which was put into execution on 
the 10th December 969. The reign of Zimisces is chiefly 
remarkable for his s-ictorics over the Bussians, and the 
conquest of Bulgaria. Afterwards he achieved many 
brilliant exploits against the Saracens, but on his way home 
from his Syrian campaign he was seized near Constantinople 
_ with a sudden illness, caused it is supposed by poisoning, 
and died there in January 976. 

JOHN ir. (1088-1143), Comnenus, sumamed Kalo- 
joannes (John the Good), was the eldest son of the emperor 
Alemus, whom he succeeded on the throne in 1118. On 
account of his mild and just reign he has been called the 
Byzantine Marcus Aurelius, but ho displayed little vigour 
in the internal administration of his kingdom or in ex- 
tirpating the governmental corruptions and abuses he 
had inherited. Nor did his various successes against the 
Hungarians, Servians, and Turks, though they won him the 
hi'-h admiration of his soldiers, add much to the stability 
of his kingdom. Ho was accidentally killed during a wild- 
boar hunt on Mount Taunis, 8lh April 1143. 

JOHN III. (1193-1251), Vatatzes, surnamed Ducok, 
emperor of Nicma, n-as born in 1193, and earned for himself 
such distinction ns a soldier that in 1222 he was chosen to 
succeed Theodore I His successes in war, which earned 
for him great renown, were rendered of little advantap 
to him through the intrigues of other soverei^s, but he 
administered the internal affairs of his dominions with 
much enlightenment and skill, and devoted groat attenhon 
to agriculture. He died 30th October 1254,— not in 12j5 
as writers previous to Finlay have generally aUeged. 

JOHN IV., Lascaris, emperor of Nicica, son of Theodore 
n. was born about 1250. His father dying m 12 jS, 
Michael Palmologus conspired shortly after to make him- 
self regent, and in 1261 dethroned the boy monarch and 
put out his eyes. John died in prison. 

JOHN V. (1329-1411), Cantacuzenus. See Oama- 

CUZEIfUS, vol. V. p. 27. , _ 

JOHN YL (1332-1391), Pnlmologus, emperor of Con- 

Btantmoplc, bom in 1332, was the son 
whom he succeeded in 1341. From 1342 John Canta- 
cuzenus shared the throne with him, till on the abdication 
S his colleague, who had been virtually the soverei^, he 
became sole emperor in 1334. His reign by 

the gradual dissolution of the imperial power 
rebellion of his son Andronicus and the 
Sc Ottomans, to whom in 1381 John acknowledged him- 

JoSm (1390-1448), Palmologus, emperor of Con^ 
stantinople, son of Sfanuel IL, was born 
1425 succeeded to the semblance of “Atiw 

:«eck of the empire. To secure the favour of the Lataus 

H^ry Itiud Elinor of Muitmn^^f bmg of the 

Plantagenet family, was bom Decemoer . , 

was his father’s fayoun e -r V ^ ipbe Xtfeh princes 

bestow on him and in 1185 he 

did “ffis^arro-Tant^ehaviour roused the 


In the last revolt of Bichard against Henry, John was base 
enougli to join with his fathers enemies. This treachery 
was the death-blow of Henry IL (1189). Kicbard, on his 
accession, made the most ample provision for John, giving 
him several English counties, and marjying him to the 
heiress of the great earldom of Gloucester. Bnt he had so 
little trust in bis brother’s character that, before his own 
departure on the third crusade, he bound John to stay away 
from England for three years. At the end of the term John 
returned, and harassed Bichard’s justiciar, William Long- 
champ. The unpopularity of Longchamp enabled John, 
aided by the archbishop of Bouen, to lead a revolationaiy 
movement by which Longchamp was deprived of the jus- 
ticiarship, and John recognized as summtis rector of the 
kingdom ; but the real power remained with the archbishop 
of Bouen. When the news of the king’s captivity arrived, 
John entered into an active alliance with Philip IL of 
France, Bichard’s malignant enemy, and tried to seize the 
reins of government, asserting that the king was dead. Bnt 
he was baffled by the fidelity of Eichard’s ministers and 
mother, and at Bichard’s return his castles had to be sur- 
rendered to the king. Bichard treated John with great 
generosity, and for the rest of his reign John gave no 
further trouble. Bichard on his deathbed declared John 
his heir. The principle of primogeniture, now generally 
adopted, would have pointed out Arthur of Brittany, son of 
John’s elder brother Geoffrey, as the heir, and Philip IL 
made himself the champion of Arthur. John made fresh 
enemies by divorcing his wife, and marrying Isabella, 

' heiress of the count of Angoultoe, who vas already 
betrothed to the Count of La Marche. The anger of ^e 
La Marche family caused a fresh outbreak of war, in which 
Arthur became involved. In a misguided attempt to 
capture his grandmother Eleanor, in the castle of Mirab^u, 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by John, who marched 
with great swiftness to his mother’s aid. Arthur now dis- 
appears from history ; and, though there is no certain in- 
formation about his death, it was generally believed at the 
time that John murdered him. Philip’s court of peera de- 
clared John guilty, and sentenced him to forfeiture. Jotm 
abandoned himself to pleasure, and made no attempt to 
defend his dominions; he showed such complete md^er- 
ence, while PhUip was reducing castle after ^tle m Nor- 
mandy, that it was said he was speU-bound by 
In 1201 all Normandy was lost. Anjou, Marne, and part o 
Aquitaine soon followed the fate of Normandy; John made 
onlv feeble or abortive attempts to save them, in uw 
S?s lieat quarrol mthtlxe charch began. Therao^of 
CanSrbury had elected their sub-prior to the arebb^bopne, 
and John had nominated a minister of bis own j aU partits 
appealed to Pope Innocent IH., who took the matter into 
lus^own hands, and ordered the convent proctors to elwt 
Stephen Langtoa, an Englishman already 
learning and character. John's refusal to accept Langton 
brought sentence of interdict on 

STlersonally excommunicated in 1209, and in 1211 he 
pope^issned a bull deposing bun from liw 
Lectttion of the decree was committed to Philip, wno 
Zl^Tsd to invade England. John at last gave way, 

V » a.t «. a. tom 

SSTke “old ko oi Wr tiog. Ho modo oo og 

his kingdom henceforth as a tributary fif « “f P“P®"T' 
ihns the ecclesiastical difficulty was settled, but now John 
S to settle a quarrel with his own^ ^I jiis^^X 
incurred their hatred by hrs pe«onal vices by hm 
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accompany John on the expedition to Franw which he 
planned immediately after his absolutioiij alleging that 
their tenures did not oblige them to service abroad. 
Lan‘d;on restrained the king from doing immediate ven- 
geance on the barons, and in the meantime an import- 
ant assembly was held at St Albans (the first to v^ich 
representatives from the towns are known to have been 
summoned), at which the justiciar promised in the kings 
name that the laws of Henry L should be observed. At 
an assembly at St Paul's the same year, Langton, who was 
the moulding spirit of the movement, produced the charter 
of Henry L, which became the basis of Magna Charta. 
John was now bent on trying to knit together the Germanic 
confederacy against Philip, which had been originated by 
Kichard. He showed both policy and energy in this matter, 
but the barons of Poitou failed him at the critical moment 
of the war, and his nephew the emperor Otho was utterly 
defeated by Philip at Bouvines. John was forced to con- 
clude the peace of Chinon (1214:), by which he ceded to 
Philip all bis claims on lands lying north of the Loire. He 
had scarcely returned to England when his barons formed 
a confederacy against him at Bury St Edmunds. He 
attempted to bribe the clergy by granting them free 
election ; but they stood firm to the national cause. The 
city of London gave its adhesion to the barons, and John 
found himself abandoned by alL He was obliged to grant 
the demands of the barons, and to sign (at Kunnymede, 
June 15, 1215), the Great Charter, which for two hundred 
years was to be the watchword of English freedom. John 
signed the charter without the least intention of keeping 
it, and he found a powerful ally in his new master Inno- 
cent IIL, who issued a bull against the charter, and 
suspended Langton. Langton went to Eome to appeal, 
and the patriot party was thus deprived of its \visest leader. 
War soon broke out again, but John was able to obtain 
a host of foreign mercenaries, and the barons were driven 
to make alliance with France. Louis, son of Philip II., 
arrived in England in May 1216, and John's unusual 
audacity and success deserted him at once. In three 
months the greater part of the country was in the hands 
of Louis. Yet the national mistrust of the foreigner was 
already causing a reaction in favour of John, when in 
marching across the Wash he met with the accident which 
led to h^ death. He was overtaken by the tide, lost all 
his b^gage and treasure, and narrowly escaped himself. 
Vexation and fatigue, aggravated by excess in eating and 
drinking, brought on an attack of dysentery; with difficulty 
he reached Newark, where he died October 19, 1216. 

The reign of John is a turning point in English history, 
and marks the beginning of a new era. (1) The separation 
of Normandy insured the free development of English life, 
and the absorption of the Norman nobility in the English 
people. (2) Magna Charta marks the first united attempt 
me English people to limit the power of the king. 
Hitherto the people had been the allies of the royal power 
against the baronage ; for the two following centuries they 
are leagued with the baronage and the church a^inst royal 
tyranny. (3) The surrender of John’s kingdom to the 
pope, followed by the opposition of .Innocent to English 
freedom and the papal exactions of the next reign, caused 
a change of feeling towards the papacy, and ledto the anti- 
Eoman le^lation which went on from the reign of Edward 
L till the Reformation. (-e &. a ' s 

of LouisX andClemcntia 
? 1 ^ father’s death, loth Novem- 

ber 1316, and only lived seven days. 

Phfi?r?^ Ik (1319-1364), sumamed the Good, son 

B“rg“ody, was bom in 1319, and 
succeeded his father in 1350. On the 19th September 1356 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Black Prince at 


the battle of Poitiers. He gained his liberty at the peace 
of Bretigny in 1360; but, his son the duke of Anjou, whom 
he left as hostage in England, having fled, John thought 
himself bound to return to captivity. He died in London 
in 1364. See Frakcc, vol. ix. p. 646. 

JOHN 11. (1609-1672), Casimir, king of Poland, second Jtings 
son of Sigismund IIL and the duchess Constantia of r ■>^•1 
Austria, was bora Slarcb 21, 1609. After journeying in 
several countries of Europe, be in 1640 joined the Jesuit 
order at Rome, and shortly afterwards was chosen cardinal. 
Subsequently he returned to Poland, where ho resided as a 
a layman until the death of his brother, 20th November 
1648, when he succeeded him on the throne. In Septem- 
ber 1668 he abdicated, after which he went to France, 
and became abbot of St Germains de Prds and of St - 
JIartin at Nevers. He died September 16, 1672. For 
the events of bis unfortunate reign see Poland. 

JOHN III. (1624-1696), Sobieski, king of Poland, son 
of Jakob Sobieski, castellan of Cracow, was born 2d June 
1624, at Olesko in Galicia. He so distinguished himself 
in the defensive wars of Poland that in 1667 he received 
the supreme command of the army, and on the death of 
Michael Corybnt was chosen king, 20th May 1674. He 
died June 17, 1696. 

JOHN (JOAO) L (1357-1433), king of Portugal, the Kings 
natural son of Pedro L (el Justicielro), was born at Lisbon 
on April 22, 1357, and in 1364 was created grand-master 
of Aviz. On the death of his lawful brother Ferdinand L, 
without male issue, in October 1383, strenuous efibrtswere 
; made in various quarters to secure the succession in the 
legitimate line for Beatrice, the only child of Ferdinand I., 
who as heiress apparent had been married to John I. of 
Castile ; but the popular voice declared decisively against 
an arrangement by which Portugal would virtually have 
become a Spanish province, and John was after violent 
tumults proclaimed protector and regent in the following 
December. In April 1385 he was unanimously chosen 
king by the estates of the realm at Coimbra, and tbe , 
coronation took place some little time afterwards. The 
king of Castile resorted to arms on bebalf of his wife, and 
invested Lisbon, but the besieging army was compelled by 
the ravages of a pestilence to withdraw, and subsequently 
by the decisive battle of Aljnharrota (14th August 1385) 
the stabiliCy of John’s throne was permanently secured. 
Hostilities continued, however, with more or less of inter- 
ruption until the death of John of Castile, without leaving 
issue by Beatrice, in 1390; and even after that event rela* 
tious between the two countries continued to be strained. 

In the meanwhile John went on consolidating the power 
of the crown at home and the influence of the nation 
abroad. La 1416 Ceuta was taken from the Moors by his 
sons who had been bora to him by his wife Philippa^ 
daughter of John, duke of Lancaster; specially dis' 
tinguished in the siege was Prince Henry, afterwards gene- 
rally knovrn as “ the Navigator,” who in tWs and also in 
the following reign did so much to prepare the way for the 
position of colonial importance subsequently held by 
Portugal Porto Santo and Madeira were occupied re- 
spectively in 1419 and 1420. John I, sometimes sur- 
named “the Great,” and sometimes ‘ father of his country,” 
died August 11, 1433, in the forty-eighth year of a reign 
which had been characterized by great prudence, ability, and 
success ; he was succeeded by his son Edward or Duarte, 
so named out of compliment to Edward IIL of England. 

JOHN II. (1455-1495), “the Perfect,” king of Portugal, 
succeeded his father, Alphonso V., in August 1481. His 
first business after ascending the throne was to curtail with 
a vigorous hand the overgrown power of his aristocracy ; 
noteworthy incidents in the contest were the execution (in 
1483) of the duke of Braganza for correspondence with 
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Ca-stilc, and (lie murder, b}’ the king’s own hand, of the 
3 ’oulhful duke of Vi'tcu for con<ii)iriicy. This reign was 
^ignnIizcd by Bartolommeo Dias’s di'seovery of tlie Cape of 
Good Hope in'lJSC, and nJso by the equipment (14V3) of 
a fquadron for exploration of the now world recently 
discovered by Columbus, The l.attcr proceeding led to 
disputes with Castile, until the claims of the disputants 
were adjusted by the fnmou-, treaty of Tordcsillas (7th 
.Tunc 1-191), .Tohn II. died, without leaving male issue, 
in October 149,'>, nnd was succeeded by his brother-in-law 
Emmanncl (Monocl) I, 

.TOHKIII, (l.'i02-1557) of Portugal was born at Lisbon, 
.Tune G, l,'i02, and ascended the throne ns succevor of his 
father Kmmanuel I. in December l.’;21. In 1521 he 
married Catherine, sister to the emperor Cliarlcs V., ss-ho 
in turn shortly nftcrwnrd.s married the infanta Isabella, 
John’s Eibler. " Succeeding to the crown nt a time sshen 
Portugal was at the height of ita^ political power, nnd 
Lisbon in n position of commercial imiiortancc previously 
unknown, John III,, unfortunately for his dominions, 
jicldcd ro far to the counsels of the clerical party among 
his 1 ubjccls ns to con-ent to the intnKluction of the Inquisi- 
tion (about 152G); this led to measures of tyranny nnd 
oppression which, notwithstanding the enactment of many 
wise laws, .soon avenged themselves in disastrous^ conse- 
quence i to the commercial and social prosperity of his king- 
dom. ThccmtlicU in which Portugal engaged with the 
Moors nnd the Turks during his reign were comparatively 
unfruitful of results. Ho died of apoplexy on June C, 
in.lT, and was succeeded h}’ his gnindson .‘'ch.aeti.an, then 
a child of only three ycar«. „ , „ , 

JOHN* IV. (lG03-16,'iG), “the Fortunate,’’ of Portugal, 
w.'is bom at Villavictosa in March 1C03, eucceeded to the 
dukedom of Bnigatira in IC.^O, nnd married Luisa de 
Gurman, eldest rbmghter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
in 103.3, Bv the unanimous voice of the people ho was 
raised to thcUironc of Portugal (of which he was held to be 
tiic legitimate heir) at the revolution effected in December 
1G40 by a conspiracy of the nobles against tbo grievances 
inllictcd by Spain and the in-olcnce of Philip IV.’a minister, 
the duke of Olivarez. Ilia accession ultimately led to a 
I, retracted war with Spain, of which the final isbue-tho 
recognized indci>cntlciice of Portugal— did not declare 
it.self until a subsequent reign (1GG8). He died after a 



on October 22. 1G89, nnd succeeded his father ^ fro II 
on December 1700, being proclaimed on January hif'. 
One of his first nets was to intimate his adherence to the 
Grand Alliance, which his father bad joined m 1/03, and 
bis resolution to take his full share «« the war then m 
progress. Accordingly his genml Dos Simas, along with 
Lord Galway, advanced into Castile, but sustained the 
defeat of Almanz.! (1-lth April). In October 1708 he 
married Marin Anna, daughter of Leopold thus 
«tren"thoning the alliance with Austnn ; the senes of 
Spaigns which ensued were equally unsuccess nl mtb 
the first but ultimately terminated in a favourable peace 
Si Fmnee in 1713 and with Spain in 1715. The res 
of his long reign presents no striking features, except that 
St wa-s characterized by perfect subscrvionco on his part to 
n,n Mcrov the kingdom being administered by ecclesiastical 
^ Sd for ecEiastical objecte to an extent that gave 
rTtoe best of r gbt to toe title “Most Faithful King,” 

Benedict XIV. in 1748.. John V. died on July 31, 1760, 

JOHN Vl7i 7G9-1826) of Portugal was born 
May 13, 1769, and received the title of prince o la 


1788. In 1792 ho assumed tho reins of government in 
name of his mother Queen Xlaiy L, who had become insane. 

He himself having been brought up in an unhealthy ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere, and being naturally of a somewhat 
weak nnd helpless character, was but ill adapted for the 
responsibilities ho was thus called on to undertake. In 
1799 ho assumed tho title of regent, which he retained 
until his mother's death iu 1816. The political relations 
of Portugal with England and France from the period of 
the first coalition against France in 179.3 to the treaty of 
Fontainebleau (1807), by which tho partition of the first- 
named country was agreed upon, wdll be elsewhere 
explained (see Portugal). In consequence of the latter 
treaty the prince of Brazil found it necessary to leave the 
kingdom (November 1807), and transfer the seat of his 
government to Bio Janeiro. The occupation and annexa- 
tion of tho whole country immediately ensued; against 
this he recorded his protest in November 1808, and in a 
more practical manner by the seizure of French Guiana in 
the following ycor. He also entered into alliance with 
England in 1810, and was a party to the treaty of Paris 
in 1814. In 1816 ho was recognized as king of Portugal 
on the death of Jlaiy, but he continued to reside abroad ; 
the consequence was the spread of a iceVing of natural dis- 
satisfaction, which resulted in tho peaceful revolution of 
1820, and the proclamation of a constitutional government, 
to which he swore fidelity on his return to Portugal in 
1822. In tho same year, and again in 1823, he had to 
6 Up 2 >rcss a rebellion led by his son Dom Higael, whom he 
ultimately was compelled to banish in 1824. He died at 
Lisbon, ifarch 26, 1826, and w'as succeeded by Pedro IV. 

JOHN (1801-1873), king of Saxony, brother and sue- Eng of 
ecssor of Frederick Augustus IL,and younger son of Duke Sawny. 
Maximilian nnd Caroline of Parma, was bom at Dresden 
] 2th December 180L In youth ho showed a special bent 
towards mathematics, and ho also studied with great dili- 
gence law nnd history. His interest in Italian literature 
liaving been awakened by a journey to Italy in 1821, he in 
1825 printed for private circulation, under the pseudonym 
of Philoleihefi, a metrical translation of a portion of Dantes 
Inferno, and in 1829 he published a complete translation 
of the Divint Comedy, with critical and historical notes. 

At an early ago lio also took an active part in political life. 

In 1821 he became a member of the college finance, of 
\%hich ho was president from 1825 to 1801. ^ From 1^1 
to 1816 he acted as commander of the national guards. 

On ascending tho throne in 1854 ho followed 
onlightoncd and liberal policy as his brother, and introduced 
several reforms of great benefit to the country. In the 
wars of 1866 he sided with Austna against Prussia, and 
on that account had to submit to the payment of a lar^e 
sum of money and the cession of the fortress of 
at the conclusion of peace. He, however, , 

entered tho North German federation, and his troops took 
a very prominent and distinguished part in the ^^ 000 - 
PruBsian war of 1870-71. He died at Dresden, October 

“'JOHN (JUAN) 1 (W“r«95). tog ?' 

linm December 27, 1350, and succeeded his father, Fedro 

nr in 1387. He left toe affairs of bis kingdom to a lar^ 

cxtei^t in toe hands of his wife Yolande, a granddaughter 

of Jototoe Good, king of France, '^Me he himself led 

a life of pleasure and inglorious ease. ^ 

feature of his reign was toe encouragement he gave to the 

pS LXaSs .f Ac M 

L ojf. s=i»eia” totaS « 

under his auspices in 1390. in tnas year . 

attack by the count of Armagnai^ who had laid "aim 

dom^ains in Majorca u oHf Sinia^L 

family; and in 1392 he quelled a revolt of the Sardinians. 
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Hs died in 1395, in consequence of an accident on the 
hunting field, and was succeeded by his brother Martin. 

JOHN II. (1397-1479), king of Aragon from 1468, 
was the younger son of Ferdinand I. (the Just), and was 
horn June 29, 1397. He was twice married, — first to 
Blanche, daughter of Charles III. of Navarre, by whom he 
had three children (Carlos, heir to the crowns of Navarre 
and Aragon j Blanche, for some time the wife of Henry 
IV. of Castile j and Eleanor, wife of Gaston, count of 
Foix) ; and afterwards (in 1447) to Joanna Henriquez, of 
the blood-royal of Castile, by whom he became the father 
of Ferdinand V. (the Catholic). For a long time he acted 
as lieutenant-general in Aragon for his brother Alphonso 
Y., whom business detained in his Neapolitan dominions ; 
in this capacity he intervened frequently in the affairs of 
Castile, where his weak and inexperienced kinsman John 
ir. occupied the throne, and on one occasion (1444) he 
invaded that kingdom, but was defeated at Olmedo. On 
his second marriage he irritated his son Carlos and the 
community by sending his queen Joanna to share the 
administration of Navarro with his sonj in the revolt 
which ensued victory declared for John, Carlos himself 
being reduced to captivity (1452), iu W’hich he was detained 
for many months. In May 1458 John succeeded his 
brother in Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia ; but the influence 
of Joanna Henriquez prevented him from recognizing the 
legitimate claims of his own eldest son to the reversion j 
an attempt by Carlos to obtain support in other quarters 
led to his arrest and imprisonment, from which he was 
released only after Catalonia had risen in arms and the 
king of Castile had begun an irruption into Navarre. 
Shortly after this temporary triumph Carlos was carried 
off bj'- a fever in September 1461, bequeathing the crown 
of Navarre to his sister Blanche and her posterity. 
Ferdinand, the half-brother of Carlos, was now put forward 
as heir apparent of the Aragonese throne, but the 
indignant Catalonians raised a revolt which did not come 
to an end until December 1472. Immediately afterwards 
John entered upon a war with Louis XL of France in con- 
sequence of disputes about Roussillon and Cerdagne : first 
successful, but afterwards worsted, this bold and energetic 
but ambitious and unjust prince died January 20, 1479 
efore the conclusion of the peace. He was succeeded by 
1 erdinnnd V. ^ 


JOHN (JUAN) I. (1358-1390), king of Castile c 
Leon, born in August 1358, was the son 'of Henry 
1 LI Bastardo ), whom he succeeded in 1379. At 
accession the Lancasterian claims to the throne of Cas; 
were renewed, and gained the support of Portugal ; 

marriage (1382) between John and the Portuguese infat 

subsist lon|, for, on 
OT? Portugal in the following year wi 

t male issue, John sought to establish a claim to 

“d oro^atag rtol 
penetrated as far as to Lisbon, to which he beaan 

grandiiaster of Avfz waf b" 

f ivmiS.; by pestilence and other 

arm}, and in the system of taxation. In 1390 he i 


killed by a fall from his horse, and was succeeded by his 
son Henry III, 

JOHN II. (1404-1454) of Castile and Loon, grandson 
of the preceding, succeeded to the throne W'hon only 
twenty-two months old. Until 1412 tho regency was 
shared with his mother Catherine by his uncle Ferdinand 
(afterwards Ferdinand IV. of Aragon); this period was 
marked by much internal prosperity and by important 
conquests from tho Moors, especially by the capture of 
Anteqiiora. Unfortunately for Castile, Ferdinand was 
called away (in 1412) to occupy the throne of Aragon ; 
but it was not until after tho death of Catherine in 1418 
that J ohn’s weakness and incapacity came to bo fully seen. 
Abandoning himself recklessly to a life of frivolous pleasure, 
he left the affairs of his kingdom iu tho hands of a few 
favourites, such as tho archbishop of Toledo and Juan do 
Velasco. From 1423 onwards ho ivas tlie tool principally 
of Alvaro de Luna, a brilliant, ambitious, and crafty 
courtier. Henceforward tho history of his reign is largely 
a record of the internal commotions, rising sometimes to 
the height of civil ivar, occasioned by the nobles' jealousy 
of Alvaro, and by the oppressions to which tho common 
people were exposed under the absolutist policy of that 
minister. The period of John II. is chiefly and most 
favoumbly remembered in connexion with the history of 
Castilian literature : a man of some literary turn himself, 
he was a liberal patron of letters; and his countenance 
gave an impulse to refinement and culture of literary style, 
the effects of which were distinctly traceable through scvoinl 
subsequent generations, By his first wife John II. became 
the father of Henry IV., his successor ; tho daughter of a 
second marriage was Isabella, afterwards known as “the 
Catholic." Ho died in June 1454. 

JOHN, Don, of Austria (1645-1578), w'os the bastard Don 
son of tho emperor Charles V. by Barbara Blomberg, tho 
daughter of a well-to-do citizen of Ratisbon. Ho was born ^ ’ ’ 
in that free imperial city (according to a not very probable 
tmdition in the “ imperial hostelry ” there, which still sur- 
vives as the inn of the Golden Cross), on February 24, 
1545, the anniversary of his father’s birth and coronation, 
and of tho battle of Pavia. On another visit to Ratisbon 
in the following year, after arranging a marriage between 
the fair Barbara and one of his tGerman courtiers, Hiero- 
nymus Piramis Kegell, tho emperor carried off tho young 
Geronimo, as he W'as then conveniently called. The 
worthy Don Luis de Quijada, to whose care he W'as here- 
upon confided, watched over his early childhood with 
jealous care. It was at first sought to conceal tho con- 
nexion between tho emperor and the child of his declining 
years, w’ho was brought up in retirement, chiefly in 
Quijada’s castle of Villagarcia iu Spain. In the year 
before the emperor’s death, however, the boy was brought 
into the immediate neighbourhood of San Yuste, where 
his presence brightened the close of his father’s life. In 
Ins last will Charles V. acknowledged ** Geronimo " as his 
son, and commended him to the care of his successors, 
expressing a wish that he should take monastic vows, but 
that in the event of his declining these a handsome income 
should be provided for him out of the revenues of Naples. 

I • T®*'' publicly recognized by 

Jang Philip II. as his brother; and henceforth ho resided 
at court under the name of Don Juan d’Austria as a 
member of tho royal family. With tho heir to tho throne, 

e unhappy Don Carlos, his relations were so friendly 
that, when at the end of the year 1667 the infante was 
plotting ms flight from Spain, he confided his more or less 
reasonable scheme to his half-brother, and oven requested 
the latter to accompany him on his expedition. A sense 
of duty, at which it is diflicult to cavil, prompted Don 
ohn to reveal this unsought confidence to the Icing, and 
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(huB he helped to bring about the fatal cata-^trophoi ub it 
provcfl, of the imprisonment of Don Carlo*, 

It vraa not the habit of Philip IL to allov/tho'C who 
him to choo c their own f'^'OFonB and methoda of 
doing po. The impetuoua Don John, whom the king 
would have preferred to ree a monk, had in 15C3 been 
refup^'d permh^ion to Porve in the fleet ordered to nil for 
the relief of Malta ; and an expre i royal command had been 
needed to bring him back when on the point of making the 
\oyagc on hh own account TIjb obedience waa rewarded 
when in 1368 he wap appointed to the great office of capiion 
^rn^ral la vuir. Tiw fiirt mttial pcr\me, however, v/a.j 
by land, and of a kind unattractive to any but the genuine 
Spiniph blood. In 1309 he VISA rliargcfl with a ta^V, the 
execution of which the »*iptain-gcneralof Grana^la, the mar- 
quie of Mondejar, liid bcgiin, bnt wa^* unwilling relrnt- 
Icj-'ly to complete. TIjc reformation of thc_ convcrtcil 
Jforbeoee had come to mean the fopprer ion of the 
rtmnanU of their national aa well ae rthgiou-i life; and 
after theinrurrcetionof Aben iriirncjahad been overcome, 
the whoJerale deportation of all the Morffcocjfrom their 
habitation? wa® decreed, and pzeruted on All Sainte' Day 
1370. Don John c.annot be held rc-pon4Mc either for 
the cruelty of thi? ordinance, or for the general iwlicy of 
the war, which from the time when tlie jc.iloiiry of the 
king hael allowed him te> tike the field, inHe-id hi remaining 
at Granvla, he had carric/l on v/ith vigour and f kill. The 
capture of Guejar had been hi? fin-t deed of arm? (December 
1309); it had been followed by that of Galena; and in 
Augu'-t 1370 the Alpujarra.? mountain! v/e re cle-areded the 
Mc»ri?coe>, of whom more than. 10,000 arc i^aid to have 
been kflIeJ or capture/l in the fcjKice ejf a f-ingle month. 

Before long a nobler crn‘adc engaged the energy of the 
e,bedicnt and aucce.- ful commander. PljiJip II., thejiugh 
he Tva? during nearly the whole of Iiia reign engaged in 
lio-tilitiea with the Turka, had hith' rto di-playwl no great 
viaour in red-ting their ftill uncta.-ing inroada upon the 
domain of Chri<‘te,ndom. Hi.? fleet had for the time t aved 
Malta; but Cyprua w.a.> tom by the infidel from the 
Venetian? without his having offered timely <XH»pcratifm 
for it? defcDe.e (1371); and the barlnrou- proceedmgj of 
the conqueroj? had filled Kuropo veith horror and ahame. 
Not even the watcra of the Adriatic were rryure from the 


CbnVUan war, jealou«y between tbc alli^*** w'a tc/1 tbe 
jmmc/lhtG fnjits of tho vsfiory, find the hy no merm** 
remotely poviblc (on^criuencc'of an active TrancckTurkMi 
alliance inelinc/l the king of Spain to keep hh hrothfr 
inactive in Sicily. Soon iho ever vigilant fu pitioru' of 
Pbilip v/ere aroTi«c^l by information which he received — 
partly from the candid Don Johiihim''€lf— a? to the vi ion#' 
vhirb (inf tig'itod by the inveterate papal habit of giving 
away kingdom" before lluybad been conquered) Puggf t<^d 
ihcmfclvc^f to the rr ^tle-* i irnufdnation of the hr to of 
At one time Albania and the ^forca entreated him to p ign 
over them, after he s bould have prc^iwjriy fn cd them from 
the Turkirii yoke ; next, Rhode** br ought the aid of hi/* 
in\ ineible arm for the v/ork of it-* liberation, Mr muhile, 
after the Tnrk» had brought together another fleet, he w,i<5 
unable to force them to acrept another l;afrie at Kavarino 
^September 1372); and foon afterwards Vtrikr, by con- 
eluding a rejiarate treaty of peace with the f ultan, ptit an 
end u/the league v/hicli horl been \ietoriouB at lAi/anto. 
Spain wa-, by hcr/elf no maUbfor the I’urWrii pover; and 
though in 1373 Don John captured Tani J, it wa-* ppccdily 
Tf cipturrd in the following year. 

Although unable to obtain from hi** brother even fo 
much ai the title of an infante of Sjiairi, the ardent ridrit 
of Don John had continue/1 to indulge in wild dream * of a 
kingdom to be ere/ tc/1 by him for himself in iho e regiona 
which be had fucccb. folly di puted vith the infidel ; and, 
after FUpprc'* inga momentary hankering after the earivn 
of Trance whi/h the death of Chari c- IX. ha/1 excited, he 
bad Folj/itc/l the flood officer of pope Gregory XTII. teiward j 
hw c-jtabliFbmcnt" king of Tmii«. 'She pope, bo^^Acr, 
ha/1 drained him for higher thing*. Aa yet King Pfnhp 
ha/I Flinink from taking up the r-au/e of KomeV nnfortiinato 
daughter, hfld raptive in hrretir England. Might n^ a 
pharc in the throne of llirre northern kingdom" trropt Don 
John to become the hero of a j-ce/md an/1 more reward ful 

cm^tdoS , ^ 

In the niifpt of f/hrmr j and drc^ami* Furh af> thc/c Don 
John waa ftimmoncd by King Philii/ tei an vliirh 




f government oj ^ ^ . 

f>[ Jlcqucjcni. The aJmini-tration of thf hit' rJiiid not 
bren jntcndfd to introdure any rvli'ml rliange into the 


aim at the eylindton of the Mahometan pov>cr, hml ^ ytt 
renuifned a dead letter. At length the force^ of the all.e?— 
208 galleyp, G gilca'-c-', and a nuneUr of rmaJIcr mft, 
with more than 20,000 ,Si/?n5-h, Ocnnan, and Italian 

foldicr? on board— a-'iiembhd at Mt..-ina, Don John J 

Austria had been named admiral of tbc lca^c, v-|th 

('/ranted at the request of Pope Piu? V.) of free a'-tion aft.r 

tZiifulUtinn with ha captain? and the Venetian c//mmander. 

Thtw the day of Lepanto wa? in every ^enre hw own, 

tlrnu^h it v/a? hi? go4 fortune that the Turk? had mider- 

Ltiimtedhr number?, which were in 

to th'irr The ClinVthn vretory w'aa romplete. Only 

forty orthe TurkiA vc-cls cffeeterl their e c&po, the rc?t 

S burnt or eapture/1; and 3.3,000 of, their rn^n wera 

»lin or aantured, while 1-3,000 Clirirtiari galley-^lave? 

?cre relea'Ml. At On-tentinople 

c4n cntertiinedof an immedmte atla/A on the jiart of the 

virtora The battle of Deimto (Oct/rUr 7, ^ 

itnke ob-erve?, like that of Aetinm, a ^|1 

j^tiKe iri , jjjj. Celtic joy 



^he'V^a; o? WIHam of, Orange ami the 
in-urrc/*tJon. magic of Don John a name, and Ih^ 
loyaUnerS of which Im had gi.cn W, were to nmer 
vteit ha/l been lo t: and he wa/ willing te undrrtake a 
ta-k the aeeompli hment of whirl) might k^l 
ta^k- 1/eyond, 0e wa/, hewr vrr, now brought into ronfliet 
with an ariverrary of a vciy different calibre frorn hi/ own. 
He fhoweil himself willing to consent to the demand of 
the dierai'-al of the Hj;»ani-h troop? from the ^ethf rlanJ^ 

xue Ml H tn fl Ai iirion 


Immr. drew flill tighter tlm auianee — 

Ghent irudfication. Jlcreiipon Don .John / 1 , 

obliged to grant the iir rjjetual aljct 
in s^cordanre with the panfiwtion diwm ,'L , „,1 

trooi)/ dcdyncfl by him for the conqiir t m , 

fSer”fie%30am.ir by a .T’eSTdi' Zl 

the proelaroation of Orange a < protector of B.abant, 
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the nomination as governor-general of the archduke 
Matthias, under whom Orange continued to hold the actual 
supremacy, while Don John’s control was almost entirely 
confined to the south-western part of the Netherlands. He 
now (January 1578) declared war against the insurgent 
provinces, and the dismissed Spanish troops were soon 
with other forces reassembling under his standard. A 
large army brought from Lombardy by Alexander Farnese, 
prince of Parma (Don John’s nephew), raised the Spanish 
forces to a virtual equality in numbers with those of their 
opponents ; and Farnese’s victory of Gemblours (January 
31, 1578) hopefully opened the campaign. It remained 
an open question whether the aid of France (which appeared 
to be warranted by the arrival with an army of the duke of 
Anjou, the “ protector” of the liberties of the Netherlands), 
together with the money of England and the men of the 
Palatinate, would suffice to make the cause of freedom 
prevail against the determination of Philip, the ambitious 
devotion of Don J ohn, and the military genius of Alexander 
Farnese. ^ On the other hand, it seemed doubtful whether 
the disunion among Philip's adversaries would weaken them 
more than his parsimony and suspicion vexed the soul and 
crippled the energies of his brother. Such was the situation 
when Don John was removed by death. After having 
shortly before escaped the dagger of an English assassin (a 
Catholic refugee, who had hoped by the act to secure the 
pardon of the queen), Don John succumbed to a sudden 
illness at Namur on October 1, 1578. An altogether 
unwarranted, but under the circumstances far from 
inexplicable, suspicion accused King Philip of having by 
poison brought about the death of a half-brother whose 
action his jealousy and distrust of all the world except 
himself had thwarted after Gemblours as after Lepanto. 
The settlement of the Netherlands, after whatever fashion 
Don John might have accomplished it, was a harder faglr 
than any he ever executed; and the subjection of heretic 
England to the authority of a Catholic queeu seems to 
posterity a dream more marvellous than were even the actual 
glories of Lepanto. But his life, which spanned but little 
more than thirty-three years, was the reverse of an empty 
or an Ignoble one, and though it was full of imperfections 

enthusiasm shines forth even 
of a PWUp^II fraternal jealousy 
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JOHN OF Salisbury (c. 1115-1180), a distinguished 
writer of the 12th century, was born at Salisbury 
in Wiltshire between the years 1110 and 1120. From 
the cognomen Parvus, which he applies to himself, and 
from the fact that he was of Saxon, not of Norman race 
it may be inferred that his name was Short, or Small, or 
Little. Few details are known regarding his early life or 
rank in society; but from his own statements it is gathered 
that he crossed to France about the year 1131, and began 
regular studies in Paris under Abelard, who had there for 
a brief period reopened his famous school on Mont St 
Genevifeve. After Abelard’s retirement, John carried on 
his studies under Alberich, Eobert of Meluu, and Eobert 
Pulleyn. Three years he spent at the great school of 
Chartres, mainly under William of Conches, though it 
would seem that he had been a pupil of the founder of the 
school, Bernard Silvester. Bernard’s teaching was distin- 
guished partly by its pronounced Platonic tendency, partly 
by the stress laid upon literary study of the greater Latin 
writers; and the influence of the latter feature is noticeable 
in all John of Salisbury’s works. Eetnrning to Paris, he 
spent some years there, partly as teacher, partly as pupil 
of Adam de Ponto Parvo and Gilbert de la Porrde, Whether 
he attended any of the teachers of the Victorin school is 
uncertain, but his mode of thinking in theological subjects 
bears unmistakable traces of the peculiar views of these 
writers. Probably iu the year 1U7 or 1148 he crossed to 
England, with a letter of recommendation from Peter of 
Celli to Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. For thirteen 
years he acted as secretary to Theobald, and was frequently 
ambassador from the English primate to the papal see. 
During this time he composed his greatest works, published 
mmost certainly in 1169, the Policraiiais, sive de ihigis 
Gunalzum^ et de ^ Yestigiis Philosophomvi and the Meia- 
logicue, writings invaluable as storehouses of information 
regarding the matter and form of scholastic education, and 
remarkable for their cultured literary style and humanist 
tendency. After the death of Theobald in 1061, John 
continued to occupy the post of secretary to liis successoi^ 
the famous chancellor Thomas Becket, and took an active 
part in the long disputes between the primate and his 
sovereign, Henry 11. His letters are of great value for 
the light they throw upon the obscure course of the consti- 
tutioual struggle then agitating the English world. With 
Becket he withdrew to France during the king’s displea- 
sure; he returned with him in 1169, and was present at 
ms assassination in 1170. In the following years, during 
uhich he continued in an -influential situation in Canter- 
bury, but at what precise date is unknown, he drew up the 
-w/e 0 / Thomas d. Bechet,' Viod somewhat later the Life 
of ot Anselm. In 1176 he was made bishop of Chartres, 
where he passed the remainder of his life. The date of 
ms death has been variously given as 1182, 1181, or 1180 ; 
the strongest reasons are iu favour of the last, 
k, * ® are not in any strict sense philosophical, 

they give much information regarding the general 
thinking at the time, and enable us to under- 
f ^““^Pla^-aaess the literary and scientific 

12th century. So far as his own views are 
n*^ might expect from a 

versed in practical affairs. His 
RfrnniT 1 ^ ^holfi, IS a kind of a utilitarianism, with a 

Speculative questions, to the 
hfl ^or Cicero, indeed, 

exeallpnf toL admiration, and his Latin style, unusually 
'Si ^ compared with the average Latinity of the 

moulded on that o/cicero. 
vrfae writings, apart from their 

cStai? ® respecting studies in the 12th 

century, is their strongly marked humanist tendency. To 
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Eome extent this is common to John and to his predecessors 
in the school of Chartres, but no other writer seems to have 
possessed so extensive and competent an acquaintance with 
the great works of Latin classical literature. Of Greek 
writers he appears to have known nothing at first han^ 
and very little in translations. The Timsms of Plato in 
the Latin version of Chalcidins was known to him as to 
his contemporaries and predecessors, and probably he had 
access to translations of the PItxdo and Meno. Of Ans- 
totle he possessed, in Latin version, the whole of the 
Organon} be is, indeed, the first of the medimval writers 
of note to whom the whole was known. Of other Aris- 
totelian writings he appears to have known nothing. 

The rolicralieiis seems first to hare been printed jn 1476, in 
folio : a quarto reprint reappeared in 1513, and an octavo in the same 
year, hut from different MS, sources; the most common edition is 
that of 1639. The Mctalooiem was fiist printed in 1610; the host 
known edition is that of 1639. Tlio JBnihdicvSj or ®joro convrtly 
Kuihcticits, was first printed in 1843 by C. PetersTO. 
editions of the works are by J. A. Giles, 5 vols., Oxfora, 1848, and 
by Mignc, in the Patrdlogim Cursu^, vol. 199,— neither acenrat^ 
The most complete study of John of Salishniy is the monompu 
by Schaarschmidt, Johannoi Sarishcricnis nacii Lclcn und Stuaicn, 
Sclmjleti und Philosopli^^ which is a model of accurate and com- 
plete worlananship. 

JOHN, Prester, See Prester Johk. 

JOHNSON, Ain>REW (1808-1875), seventeenth pre- 
sident of the United States, was boro in Ealeigb, North 
Carolina, December 29, 1808. His youth was passed in 
such poverty that it was not till during his apprenticeship 
as tailor that he learned to read. His wife taught him to 
write and cipher after their marriage. Settling 
ville, Tennessee, he worked at his trade, and in 1828 began 
to take an active part in politics, organizing a workmg man s 
patty, by which he was elected to several local officer He 
Srved in the State legislature ; from 1843 tdl 1853 jje was 
member of Congress ; in 1853, and again 1855> he wa 
elected governor of Tennessee j and in 185 r he took his 
seat as United States senator from Teraessce. ^ 
independence procured him prominence in the senate. Jm 
opposition to the general polity of the 
whose nominee he was, he ardently supported the 
bill; and, though in the important presidential f 

1800 he had supported Breckenridge and Lane, the candi- 
dates of the southern wing of the Deinocratic party, yet, 
when Lincoln was elected, Johnson made a 
iu the senate, denouncing secession, 

tounconditionalsupportoftheUnion. This loya^^ to the 

Union subjected him to grave personal danger 
secesaonists of Tennessee, when he returned to the State 
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Johnson military governor of Tennessee, a post of difficul^ 
and danger, in which he displayed an 43? 

and ability in dealing with the secessionists that attracted 
iaS L the norl, and led to his nominaUon lot the 
• vice-presidency by the Eepublican convention rf 1864, 
which nominated Lincoln for the pr^dency. ® 

few weeks after his inauguration, the assassination of 
T^roTron April 14, 186^ made Johnson president, his 
rigor^n^ denu JcUtion of treason as « a crime 
oSied” placed him for a time high in public favour 
a: rest ofL term of office was speut in 


by the president's attempts to remove secretary Stanton 
from office, after the senate had refused its approval The 
Bepnblicans in Congress claimed that Johnson had violated 
the tenure of office law, and on February 24, 1868, the 
House of Hepresentatives passed a resolution impeaching 
him for high crimes and misdemeanour^ At the trial 
before the senate the articles of impeachment were not 
sustained. A two-thirds majority was necessaiy for con- 
viction; and thirty-five voted ‘'guilty,” nineteen ‘'not 
guilty/' On March 4, 1869, Johnson was succeeded in 
the presidency by TJ. S. Grant, Betiring to Greenville, 
he immediately prepared to re-enter public life; and in 
January 1875 he was elected United States senator. He 
died July 31, 1875. 

JOHNSON, Samuee (1709-1784), one of the most 
eminent English writers of the 18th century, was the son 
of Michael Johnson, who was, at the beginning of that 
century, a magistrate of Lichfield, and a bookseller of great 
note in the midland counties. MichaePs abilities and 
attainments seem to have been considerable. He was so 
well acquainted with the contents of the volumes which he 
exposed to sale that the country rectors of Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire thought him an oracle on points of 
learning. Between him and the clergy, indeed, there was 
a strong religious and political sympathy. ^ He was a 
zealous churchman, and, though he had qualified himself 
for municipal office by taking the oaths to the sovereigns 
in possession, was to the last a Jacobite in heart. At his 
houses a house which is still pointed out to every traveller 
who visits Lichfield, Samuel was bom on the 18th of 
September 1709. In the child the physiol intellectual, 
and moral peculiarities which afterwards distinguished the 
man were plainly discernible; great muscular strength 
accompanied by much awkwardness and many infirmities ; 
great quickness of parts, with a morbid propensity to sloth 
and procrastination; a kind and generous heart, with a 
cloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited from nis 
Lcestors a scrofulous tainf^ which it was beyond the power 
of medicine to remove. His parents were weak enough to 
believe that the royal touch was a specific for this nmlj 
In his third year he was taken up to London, inspected by 
the court surgeon, prayed over by the court ^ 

stroked and presented with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. 
One of his earUest recollections ivas that of a 
in a diamond stomacher and a long black hood. Her ^nd 
appUed in vain. The boy's f^^taro^^^bich jre^ 
originally noble and not irregular, 
mabdy.^ His checks were deeply scarred. He ^ 

time the sight of one eye ; and be saw hut very imperfectly 
SSe Sen But the force of his mind overrame eveiy 
Sediment. Ihdolent as he vras, he acquire 
S such ease and rapidity that at every 
hA Wfts sent he was soon the best scholar. From sixteen 

what -was interesting, and passed over ivhat -was dulL ^ 
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1 Ldf was interesting to SamneL He could 

his proficiency in that langnage n-as “‘gtr- a^d 

much pleasure in the masters of Attic joet^ a a 
SoLnee. 3vit he had left school a good Latmis^ and he 
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Bcholars in the sixth form at Eton. He was peculiarly 
attracted by the works of the great restorers of learning. 
Once, while searching for some apples, he found a huge 
folio volume of Petrarch’s works. The name excited his 
curiosity, and he eagerly devoured hundreds of ^ pages. 
Indeed, the diction and versification of his own Latin com- 
positions show that he had paid at least as much attention 
to modem copies frpm the antique as to the original 
models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his 
family was sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael 
Johnson was much better qualified to pore upon books, 
and to talk about them, than to trade in them. His busi- 
ness declined ; his debts increased ; it was with difficulty 
that the daily expenses of his household were defrayed. It 
was out of his power to support his son at either university; 
but a wealthy neighbour offered assistance ; and, in reliance 
on promises which proved to be of very little value, Samuel 
was entered at Pembroke College, Oxford. W^en the 
young scholar presented himself to the rulers of that 
society, they were amazed not more by his ungainly figure 
and eccentric manners than by the quantity of extensive 
and carious information which he had picked up during 
many months of desultory but not unprofitable study. 
On the first day of his residence he surprised his teachers 
by quoting Macrobius ; and one of the most learned among 
them declared that he had never known a freshman of 
equal attainments. 


At Oxford Johnson resided during about three years 
He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearanci 
excited a mirth and a pity which were equally intolerabk 
to his haughty spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle 
of Christ Church by the sneering looks which the memberf 
of that aristocratical society cast at the holes in his shoes 
Some charitable person placed a new pair at his door ; bul 
he spurned them away in a fury. Distress made him, nol 
servile, but reckless and ungovernable. No opulent gentle 
man commoner, panting for one-and-twenty, could hav( 
treated the academical authorities with more gross dis 
respect. The needy scholar was generally to be seen unde] 
the gate of Pembroke, a gate now adorned with his effigy 
haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, in spite of hii 
tattered gown and dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave 
mm an undisputed ascendency. In every mutiny againsi 
the discipline of the college he was the ringleader. Mud 
was pardoned, however, to a youth so highly distinguishec 
by abilities and acquirements. He had early made himsell 
known by turning Pope’s Messiah into Latin verse. The 
style and rhythm, indeed, were not exactly Virgilian; bul 
the translati^ found many admirers, and was read wit! 
pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the 

W r “T/ » iMAelor of arts 

tat ta WM at tta end of Ms resources. Those promise. 

support on winch he had relied had not been kept Hi‘ 
tall, could do notUng for him. His deK Data 
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that he had been mad all his life, or at least not perfectly 
sane; and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than his 
have often been thought ground sufficient for absolving 
felons, and for setting aside wills. His grimaces, his 
gestures, his mutterings, sometimes diverted and some- 
times terrified people who did not know him. At a dinner 
table he would, in a fit of absence, stoop down and twitch 
off a lady’s shoe. He would amaze a drawing-room by 
suddenly ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s Prayer. He 
would conceive an unintelligible aversion to a particular 
alley, and perform a great circuit rather than see the hate- 
ful place. He would set his heart on touching every post 
in the streets through which ho walked. If by any chance 
he missed a post, he would go back a hundred yards and 
repair the omission. Under the influence of his disease, 
his senses became morbidly torpid, and his imagination 
morbidly active. At one time ho would stand poring on 
the town clock without being able to tell the hour. At 
another he would distinctly hear his mother, who was 
many miles off, calling him by his name. But this was 
not the worst. A deep melancholy took possession of him, 
and gave a dark tinge to all his views of human nature and 
of human destiny. Such wretchedness as he endured has 
driven many men to shoot themselves or drown themselves. 
But he was under no temptation to commit suicide. He 
was sick of life ; but he was afraid of death ; and he 
shuddered at every sight or sound which reminded him of 
the inevitable hour. In religion he found but little comfort 
during his long and frequent fits of dejection; for his 
religion partook of his own character. The light from 
heaven shone on him indeed, but not in a direct line, or 
with its own pure splendour. The rays had to struggle 
through a disturbing medium ; they reached hiiu refracted, 
dulled, and discoloured by the thick gloom which had' 
settled on his soul, and, though they might be sufficiently 
clear to guide him, were too dim to cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, this celebrated 
man was left, at two-and-twenty, to fight his vmy through 
the world. He remained during about five years in the 
midland counties. At Lichfield, his birthplace and his 
early home, he had inherited some friends and acquired 
others. He was kindly noticed by Henry Hervey, a gay 
officer of noble family, who happened to be quartered there. 
Gilbert Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court of 
the diocese, a man of distinguished parts, learning, and 
knowledge of the world, did himself honour by patronizing 
the young adventurer, whose repulsive person, unpolished 
miners, and squalid garb moved many of the petty 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood to laughter or to disgust. 
At LicMeld, however, Johnson could find no way of earn- 
ing a livelihood. He became usher of a grammar school 
in Leicestershire ; he resided as a humble companion in 
the house of a country gentleman ; but a life of dependence 
WM insupportable to his haughty spirit. He repaired to 
Birmingham, and there earned a few guineas by literary 
drudgery. In that. town he printed a translation, little 
noticed at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book 
about Ab^sinia.^ He then put forth proposals for publish-, 
ing by subscription the poems of Politian, with notes con- 
taming a history of modern Latin verse ; but subscriptions 

volume never appeared. 

f 71 leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson 
mil in love. The object of his passion was Mrs Elizabeth 
^ had children as old as himself. To 

ordinary spectators the lady appeared to be a short, fat, 
coarse woman, painted half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy 
CO 01^, and fond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces . 
w icn were not exactly those of the Queensberrys and 
epels. To Johnson, however, whose passions were 
strong, whose eyesight was too weak to distinguish cerise 
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from natmal bloom, and Trio had seldom or never been 

the same room with a woman of real fashion, his Titty, as 
he caUed her, was the most beautifnl, gracefol, and accom- 
plished of her ses. That his admiration was unfeigned 
cannot be doubted ; for she was as poor as himself. She 
accepted, with a readiness which did her little honour, the 
addr^es of a suitor who might have been her son. The 
marriage, however, in spite of occasional wranglings, proved 
happier than might have been expected. 'The lover con- 
tinued to be under the illusions of the wedding-day till the 
lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On her monument he 
placed an inscription extolling the charms of her person 
aod of her mannere ; and when, long after her decease, he 
had occasion to mention her, he exclaimed with a tender- 
ness half ludicrous half pathetic^ “ Pretty creature 1 ” 

His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself 
more strenuously than he had hitherto done. He took a 
house in the neighbourhood of his native town, and ad- 
vertized for pupils. But eighteen months passed away, 
and only three pupils came to his academy. Indeed, his 
appearance was so strange, and his temper so violent, that 
his schoolroom must have resembled an ogre’s den. N^or 
was the tawdry painted grandmother whom he called his 
Titty well qualified to make provision for the comfort of 
young gentlemen. David Garrick, who was one of the 
pupils, used, many years later, to throw the best company 
of London into convulsions of laughter by mimi cking the 
endearments of this extraordinary pair. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
determined to seek fortune in the capital as a literary 
adventurer. He set out with a few guineas, three acts of 
the tragedy of Irent in manuscript, and two or three letters 
of introduction from his friend W^almesley. Never since 
literature became a calling in England had it been a less 
gainfnl calling than at the time when Johnson took np his 
residence in London. In the preceding generation a writer 
of eminent merit was sure to be munificently rewarded by 
the Government. The least that he could expect was a 
pension or a sinecure place ; and, if he showed any aptitude 
for politics, he might hope to be a member of parliament, 
a lord of the treasury, an ambassador, a secretary of state. 
It would be easy, on the other hand, to name several writers 
of the 1 9 th century of whom the least successful has received 
forty thousand pounds from the booksellers. But Johnson 
entered on his vocation in the most dreary part of the 
dreary interval which separated two ages of prosperity. 
Literature had ceased to flourish under the patronage of 
the great, and had not begun to flourish under the patronage 
of the public. One man of letters, indeed, Pope^ had 
acquired by his pen what was then considered as a hand- 
some fortune, and lived on a footing of equality with nobles 
and ministers of state. But this was a solitary exception. 
Even an author whose reputation was established, and 
whose works were popular — such an author as Thomson, 
whose Seaports were in every library, such an author as 
Fielding, whose Pasjina had had a greater run than any 
drama since The Beggofe Opera — sometimes glad to 
obtain, by pawning lus best coat, the means of dining on 
tripe at a cookshop underground, where he could wipe his 
hands, after his greasy meal, on the back of a Newfoundland 
do*^. It is easy, therefore, to imagine what humiliations 
and privations must have awaited the novice who had still 
to earn a name. One of the publishers to whom Johnson 
applied for employment measured with a scornful eye that 
athletic though uncouth frame, and exclaimed, You had 
better get a porter^sknot, and carry trunks." ^ or was the 
advice bad, for a porter was likely to be as plentifully fed, 
and as comfortably lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before Johnson wi« 
able to form any literary connexion from which he could 
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^ect more than bread for the day which was passion 
forgot the generosity with^ich 
r^idmg in London, relieved his 
wants darmg tks tune of trial "Harry Hervev,” said 
the old philosopher mny years later, "was a vicious man : 
tat he was very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, I 
sh^ love km.” At Hervey>s table Johnson sometimes 
enjoyed feasts which were made more agreeable by contrast 
But in general he dined, and thought that he dined weD 
on s^ennyworth of meat and a pennyworth of bread at 
an alehouse near Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings which he 
endured at this time was discernible to the last in his 
temper and his deportment His manners had never been 
courtly. They now became almost savaae. Being fre- 
quently under the necessity of wearing shabby coats and 
dirty shirts, he became a confirmed sloven. Being often 
very hungry when he sat down to his meals, he contracted 
a habit of eating with ravenous greediness. Even to the 
end of his life, and even at the tables of the great, the sight 
of food affected him as it affects wild beasts and birds of 
prey. His taste in cookery, formed in subterranean ordi- 
naries and a la mode beefehops, was far from delicate. 
Whenever he was so fortunate as to have near him a hare 
that had been kept too long, or a meat pie made with 
rancid butter, he goiged himself with such violence that 
his veins swelled and the moisture broke out on his fore- 
head. The affronts which his poverty emboldened stupid 
and low-minded men to offer to him would have broken a 
mean spirit into sycophancy, but made him rude even to 
ferocity. Uhhappfiy the insolence which, while it was 
defensive, was pardonable, and in some sense respectable, 
accompanied him into societies where he was treated with 
courtesy and kindness. He was repeatedly provoked into 
striking those who had taken hberties with him. All the 
sufferers, however, were wise enough to abstain from talking 
about their beatings, except Osborne, the most rapacious 
and hmtal of booksellers, who proclaimed even’where that 
he had been knocked down by the huge fellow whom he 
had hired to puff the Harleian Library. 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in 
London he was fortunate enough to obtain regular employ- 
ment from Cave, an enterprising and intelligent bookseller, 
who was proprietor and editor of the GentUmarUe Magazine, 
That journal, just entering on the ninth year of its long 
existence, was the only periodical work in the kingdom 
which then had what wodd now be called a large circula- 
tion. It was, indeed, the chief source of parliamentary 
intelligence. It was not then safe, even during a recess, 
to publish an account of the proceedings of cither House 
without some disguise. Care, however, ventured to enter- 
tain his readers with what he called ^‘Ileports of the 
Debates of the Senate of Lilliput." France wasBlefuscu ; 
London was llildendo ; pounds were sprugs; the duke of 
Newcastle was the Nariic secretary of state ; Lord Hard- 
wicke was the Hurgo Hickrad ; and William Pulteney was 
Wingnl Pnlnub. To write the speeches was, during several 
years, the business of Johnson. He was generally fnrnishcd 
with notes, meagre indeed, and inaccurate, of r^hat had 
been said; hut Mmetimeshe had to find arguments^ and 
eloquence both for the ministxy and for the opposition. 
He was himself a Tory, not from rational conviction — for 
his serious opinion was that one form of government was 
just as good or as bad as another — but from mere passion, 
such as inflamed the Capulc ts against the 3rontagucs, or 
the Blues of the Homan circus against the Greens In bis 
infancy he had heard so much talk about the villanics of 
the Whigs, and the dangers of the church, that he bad 
become a furious partisan when he could scarcely speak 
Before he was three he had insisted on being taken to hear 
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Sacheverel preacli at Lichfield cathedral, and had listened 
to the sermon with as much respect, and probably with as 
much intelligence, as any Staffordshire squire in the con- 
gregation. The work which had been begun in the nursery 
had been completed by the university. Oxford, when 
Johnson resided there, was the most Jacobitical place in 
England ; and Pembroke was one of the most Jacobitical 
colleges in Oxford. The prejudices which he brought up 
to London were scarcely less absurd than those of his own 
Tom Tempest. Charles II. and James 11. were two of the 
best kings that ever reigned. Laud, a poor creature w'ho 
never did, said, or wrote any thing indicating more than 
the ordinary capacity of an old woman, was a prodigy of 
parts and learning over whose tomb Art and Genius still 
continued to weep. Hampden deserved no more honour- 
able name than that of “ the zealot of rebellion.” Even 
the ship money, condemned not less decidedly by Falkland 
and Clarendon than by the bitterest Eoundheads, Johnson 
would not pronounce to have been an unconstitutional 
impost. Under a Government the mildest that had ever 
been known in the world,, under a Government which 
allowed to the people an unprecedented liberty of speech 
and action, he fancied that he was a slave ; he assailed the 
ministry with obloquy which refuted itself, and regretted 
the^ lost freedom and happiness of those golden days in 
which a writer who had taken but one-tenth part of the 
licence allowed to him would have been pilloried, mangled 
with the shears, whipped at the cart’s tail, and flung into 
a noisome dungeon to die. He hated dissenters and stock- 
jobbers, the excise and the army, septennial parliaments, 
and Continental connexions. He long had an aversion to 
the Scotch, an aversion of which he could not remember 
the ^commencement, but which, he owned, had probably 
originated in his abhorrence of the conduct of the nation 
during the Great Rebellion. It is easy to guess in what 
manner debates on great party questions were likely to be 
reported by a man whose judgment was so much disordered 
by party spirit. A show of fairness was indeed necessary 
to the prosperity of the Magazine. But Johnson long 
afterwards owned that, though he had saved appearances, 
he had taken care that the Whig dogs should not have the 
best of It; and, m fact, every passage which has lived, 
every passage which bears the marks of his higher faculties, 
IS put into the mouth of some member of the opposition. 

^ f&fy wgbIcs after Johnson had entered on these obscure 
labours, he published a work which at once placed him 
high among the writers of his age. It is probable that 
what he had suffered during his first year in London had 
often reminded him of some parts of that noble poem in 
vdnch Juvenal had described the misery and degradation 
of a needy man of letters, lodged among the pigeons’ nests 
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London. Such a man, ho said, could not long be concealed. 
The name was soon discovered; and Pope, with great 
kindness, exerted himself to obtain an academical degree 
and the mastership of a grammar school for the poor young 
poet. The attempt failed, and Johnson remained a book- 
sellci'’s hack. 

It does not appear that these two men, the most eminent 
writer of the generation which was going out, and the most 
eminent writer of the generation which w’as coming in, ever 
saw each other. They lived in very different circles, one 
, surrounded by dukes and earls, the other by starving pam- 
phleteers and indexmakers. Among Johnson’s associates 
at this time may be mentioned Boyse, who, when his shirts 
were pledged, scrawled Latin verses sitting up in bed with 
his anus through two holes in his blanket, who composed 
very respectable sacred poetry when he was sober, and who 
was at last run over by a hackney coach w’hen he was 
drunk; Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tailor, who, 
instead of attending to his measures, used to trace geome* 
trical diagrams on the board where he sat cross-legged ; 
and the penitent impostor, George Fsalmanazar, who, after 
poring all day, in a humble lodging, on the folios of Jewish 
rabbis and Christian fathers, indulged himself at night with 
literary and theological conversation at an alehouse in the 
city. But the most remarkable of the persons with whom 
at this time Johnson consorted W’as Richard Savage, an 
earl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, w’ho had seen life in 
all its forms, who had feasted among blue ribands in Saint 
James’s Square, and had lain with fifty pounds weight of 
irons on his legs in the condemned ward of Newgate. This 
man had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last 
into abject and hopeless poverty. His pen had failed him. 
His patrons had been taken away by death, or estranged^ 
by the riotous profusion with which he squandered their 
bounty, and the ungrateful insolence with which he rejected 
their advice. He now lived by begging. He dined on 
venison and champagne whenever he had been so fortunate 
as to borrow a guinea. If his questing had been unsuc- 
cessful, he appeased the rage of hunger U'ith some scraps 
of broken meat, and lay down to rest under the piazza of 
Covent Garden in warm W’eather, and, in cold weather, as 
near as he could get to the furnace of a glass house. Yet, 
in his misery, he was still an agreeable companion. He 
had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about that gay and 
brilliant world from which he was now an outcast. He 
had observed the great men of both parties in hours of 
careless relaxation, had seen the leaders of opposition with- 
out the mask of patriotism, and had heard the prime 
minister roar with laughter and tell stories not over-decent. 
During some months Savage lived in the closest familiarity 
with Johnson; and then the friends parted, not without 
tears. Johnson remained in London to drudge for Cave. 
Savage went to the west of England, lived there as he had 
lived everywhere, and in 1743 died, penniless and heart- 
broken, in Bristol jail. . 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was 
strongly excited about his extraordinary character and his 
not less extraordinary adventures, a life of him appeared 
widely different from the catchpenny lives of eminent men 
^nica "^^6 tneu a staple article of manufacture iu Grub 
Street. The style was indeed deficient in ease and variety; 
and the writer was evidently too partial to the Latin 
element of our language. But the little work, with all its 
faults^ was a^ masterpiece. No finer specimen of literary 
biography existed in any language, living or dead ; and a 
dis^rning critic might liave confidently predicted that the 
|mthor was destined to be the founder of a new school of 
English eloquence. 

The J^fe of Savage was anonymous ; but it was well 
known in literary circles that Johnson was the writer* 
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Dari^ the three years which followed, he produced no 
import^t TTOrb; but he ^s not, and indeed could not be, 
idle. Tm fame of his abilities and learning continued to 
grow. Warburton pronounced him a man of parts and 
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who assisted him in the humbler parts of his task. 

llie prospectus of the Didwnarjr he addressed to the 
earl of Ch^terfield. Chesterfield had long been celebiated 
for the politeness of his manners, the brilliancy of his wit 
and the delicacy of his taste. He was acknowledged to be 
the finest speaker in the House of Lords. He had recently 
governed Ireland, at a momentous conjuncture with eminent 
firmness, wisdom, and humanity ; and he had since become 
secretaiy of state. He received Johnson’s homage with the 
most winning affability, and requited it with a few guineas, 
bestowed doubtless in a very graceful manner, but was by 
no means desirous to see all his carpets blackened with the 
London mud, and his soups and wines throum to right and 
left over the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine 
gentlemen, by an absent, awkward scholar, who gave 
strange starts and uttered strange growls, who dressed like 
a scarecrow, and ate like a cormorant. During some time 
Johnson continued to call on his patron, bnt, after being 
repeatedly told by the porter that his lordship was not at 
home, took the hint, and ceased to present himself at the 
inhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have 
completed his Dictionary by the end of 1750; but it 
was not till 1755 that he at length gave his huge 
volumes to the world. Daring the seven years which he 
passed in the drudgery of penning definitions and marking 
quotations for transcription, he sought for relaxation in 
literary labour of a more agreeable kincL In 1749 he 
published the FaniVy qf ITumau JTis/ieSf an excellent imita- 
tion of the tenth satire of Juvenal It is in truth not easy 
to say whether the palm belongs to the ancient or to the 
modern poet. The couplets in which the fall of ISTolsey is 
described, though lofty and sonorous, are feeble when com- 
pared with the wonderful lines which bring before us all 
Borne in tumult ou the day of the fall of Sejauus, the 
laurels on the doorposts, the white bull stalking towards 
the Capitol, the statues rolling down from their pedestals, 
the flatterers of the disgraced minister running to see him 
dragged with a hook through the streets, and to have a 
kick at his carcase before it is hurled into the Tiber. It 
be owned too that in the concluding passage the 
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Christian moralist has not made the most of Ms advantages, 
and has fallen decidedly short of the sublimity of his pagan 
model On the other hand, Juvenal’s Hannibal must yield 
to Johnson’s Charles ; and Johnson’s vigorous and pathetic 
enumeration of the miseries of a literaiy life must be 
allowed to be superior to Juvenal’s lamentation over the 
fate of Demosthenes and Cicero. For the copyright of 
the Vanity of Human TTfste Johnson received only fifteen 
guineasL 

i few days after the publication of this poem, his 
tragedy, begun many years before, wt^ brought ou the 
stige. His pupil, David Garricl^ had iu 1741 made his 
appearance on a humble stage iu Goodman’s Fields, had at 
once risen to the first place among actors, and was now, 
after several years of almost uninterrupted success, manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre. The relation between him and 
his old preceptor was of a very singular kind. They 
repelled each other strongly, and yet attracted each other 
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morose ctdic, 

TV hose opinion it was impossible to despise, scarcely any 
compliment not acidulated irith scorn Tet thi twj 
Lichfield men had so many early recoUections in common, 
and sympathized vnth each other on so many points on 
which they sympathized with nobody else in the vast 
population of the capital, that, though the master was 
oiten provoked by the monkey-like impertinence of the 
pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness of the master. 
^ey remained friends fill they were parted by death, 
Garncfc now brought Irene out, with alterations sufficient 
to displease the author, yet not sufficient to moke the piece 
pleasing to the audience,^ The public, however, listened, 
with little emotion, but with much civility, to five acts of 
monotonous declamation. After nine representations the 
play was withdrawn. It is, indeed, altogether unsuited to 
the stage, and, even when perused in the closet, will ho 
found hardly worthy of the author. He had not the 
slightest notion of wliafc blank verse should be. A change 
in the last syllable of eveiy other line would make the ver- 
sification of the Vanity of Human Wishes closely resemble 
the versification of Irene* The poet, however, cleared, by 
his benefit nights, and by the sale of the copyright of his 
tragedy, about three hundred pounds, then a great sum in 
his estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene^ he began 
to publish a series of short essays on morals, manners, 
and literature. This species of composition had been 
brought into fashion by the success of the Toiler^ and by 
the still more brilliant success of the Spedator* A crowd 
of small writers had vainly attempted to rival Addison. 
The Lay Hona^tei-yy the Censoi\ the Freethinhr, the Ptain 
Dealerj the Ohampiorij and other works of the same kind 
had had their short day. None of them had obtained a 
permanent place in our literature ; and they are now to 
be found ozdy in the libraries of the curious. At length 
Johnson undertook the adventure in uhich so many 
aspirants had failed. In the thirty-sixth year after the 
appearance of the last number of tiie Spectator appeared 
the first number of the RamUer* From March 1750 to 
March 1752 this paper continued to come out every 
Tuesday and Saturday. 

From the first the Samhlei' was enthusiastically admired 
I by a few eminent men. Eichardson, when only five 
numbers bad appeared, pronounced it equal if not superior 
to the* Spectator* Young and Hartley expressed their 
approbation not less warmly. Bubb Dodington, among 
whose many faults indifference to the claims of genius and 
learning cannot be reckoned, solicited the acquaintance of 
the writer. In consequence probably of the good offices 
of Dodington, who was then the confidential adviser of 
Prince Frederick, two of his royal highness’s gentlemen 
carried a gracious message to the printing office, and 
oidered seven copies for Leicester House. But these 
overtures seem to have been very coldly received. J olinson 
had had enough of the patronage of the great to last him 
all his life, and was not disposed to haunt any other door 
as he had haunted the door of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first very coldly 
received. Though the price of a number was only two- 
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pence, the sale did not amount to five hundred. The j 
profits were therefore very smalL But as soon as the fly- 
ing leaves were collected and reprinted they became popular. 
The author lived to see thirteen thousand copies spread 
over England alone. Separate editions were published for 
the Scotch and Irish markets. A. large party pronounced 
the style perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some essays 
it would be impossible for the writer himself to alter a single 
word for the better. Another party, not less numerous, 
vehemently accused him of having corrupted the purity of 
the English tongue. The best critics admitted that his 
diction was too monotonous, too obviously artificial, and now 
and then tnrgid even to absurdity. But they did justice 
to the acuteness of his observations on morals and manners, 
to the constant precision and frequent brilliancy of his 
language, to the weighty and magnificent eloquence of 
many serious passages, and to the solemn yet pleasing 
humour of some of the lighter papers. On the question 
of precedence between Addison and Johnson, a question 
which, seventy years ago, was much disputed, posterity 
has pronounced a decision from which there is no appeal. 
Sir Roger, his chaplain, and his butler, Will Wimble and 
Will Honeycomb, the “Vision of Mirza,” the “ Journal of 
the Retired Citizen,” the “Everlasting Club,” the “Dun- 
mow Flitch,” the “Loves of Hilpah and Shalum,” the 
“ Visit to the Exchange,” and the “ Visit to the Abbey ” 
are known to everybody. But many men and women, even 
of highly cultivated minds, are unacquainted with Squire 
Bluster and Mrs Busy, Quisquilius and Vennstulns, the 
“Allegory of Wit and Learning,” the “Chronicle of the 
Revolutions of a Oarret,” and the sad fate of Aningait 
and Ajut. 

The last Ramhler was written in a sad and gloomy hour, 
iirs J ohnson had been given over by the physicians. Three 
days later she died. She left her husband almost broken- 
hearted. Many people had been surprised to see a man of 
his genius and learning stooping to every drudgery, and 
denying himself almost every comfort, for the purpose of 
supplying a sflly, affected old woman with superfluities, 
which she accepted with but little gratitude. But all his 
affection had been concentrated on her. He had neither 
brother nor sister, neither son nor daughter. To him she 
was beautiful as the Gunnings, and witty ns Lady Mary. 
Her opinion of his writings was more important to him 
than the voice of the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, or the 
judgment of the Monthly Revieio. The chief support 
which had sustained him through the most arduous labour 
of his life was the hope that she would enjoy the fame 
and the profit which he anticipated from his Dictionary. 
She was gone; and in that vast labyrinth of streets, 
peopled by eight hundred thousand human beings, he was 
alone. Yet it was necessary for him to set himself, as he 
expressed it, doggedly to work. After three more laborious 
years, the Dictionary was at length completa 

been^ generally supposed that this great, work 
womd be dedicated to the eloquent and accomplished 
^bletnan to whom the prospectus had been addressed. 
He well knew the value of such a compliment ; and there- 
fore, ^en the day of publication drew near, he exerted 
himself to soothe, by a show of zealous and at the same 
rime of delicate and judicious kindness, the pride which 
he had so cruelly wounded. Since the Ramblers had ceased 
touTi had been entertained by a ionmal 
called the TForlJ, to which many men of high rank and 
tohion contributed. In two successive numbers of the 
ti orld, theDietioJuiry was, to use the modem phrase, puffed 
^ wonderful skilL The writings of J ohnson were warmly 
pmised. It was proposed that he should be invested with 
^,^?‘ctator, nay, of a pope, over our 
language and that his decisions about the meaning and 


the spelling of words should be received as final. His two 
folios, it was said, would of course be bought by everybody 
who could afford to buy them. It was soon known that 
these papers were written by Chesterfield. But the just 
resentment of Johnson was not to be so appeased. In a 
letter written with singular energy and dignity of thought 
and language, he repelled the tardy advances of his patron. 
The Dictionary came forth without a dedication. In the 
preface the author truly declared that he owed nothing to 
the great, and described the difficulties with which he -had 
beeu left to struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the 
ablest and most malevolent of all the enemies of his fame, 
Horne Tooke, never could read that passage without tears. 

The public, on this occasion, did Johnson full justice, 
and something more than justice. The best lexicographer 
may well be content if his productions are received by the 
world with cold esteem. But Johnson’s Dictionary was 
hailed with an enthusiasm such as no similar work has ever 
excited. It was indeed the first dictionary which could be 
read with pleasure. The definitions show so much acute- 
ness of thought and command of language, and the passages 
quoted from poets, divines, and philosophers are so skil- 
fully selected, that a leisure hour may always be very 
agreeably spent in turning over the pages. The faults of 
the book resolve themselves, for the most part, into one 
great fault. Johnson was a wretched etymologist. He 
j knew little or nothing of any Teutonic language except 
I English, which indeed, as he wrote it, was scarcely a 
Teutonic language; and thus he was absolutely at the 
I mercy of Junius and Skinner. 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson’s fame, added 
nothing to his pecuniary means. The fifteen hundred 
guineas which the booksellers had agreed to pay him had 
been advanced and spent before the last sheets issued from 
the press. It is painful to relate that twice in the course 
of the year w'hich followed the publication of this great 
work he was arrested and carried to spunging-houses, and 
that he n*as twice indebted for his liberty to his excellent 
friend Richardson. It was still necessary for the man who 
had been formally saluted by the highest authority as 
dictator of the English language to supply his wants by 
constant toil He abridged his Dictionary. He proposed 
to bring out an edition of Shakespeare by subscription, and 
many subscribers sent in their names and laid down their 
money ; but he soon found the task so little to his taste 
that he turned to more attractive employments. He con- 
tributed many papers to a new monthly journal, which was 
called the Literary Magazine. Few of these papers have 
much interest ; but among them was the very best thing 
that he ever wrote, a masterpiece both of reasoning and of 
satirical pleasantry, the review of Jenyns’s Inquiry into 
the Hattire and Origin of Evil. 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put forth the first of a 
series of essays, entitled the Idler. During two years 
these essays continued to appear weekly. They were 
eagerly read, widely circulated, and indeed impudently 
pirated, while they were still in the original form, and had 
a large sale when collected into volumes. The Idler inay 
be described as a second part of the Rambler, somewhat 
livelier and somewhat weaker than the first part. 

While J ohnson was busied with his Idle?'s, his mother, 
who had accomplished her ninetieth year, died at Lichfield. 

• It was long since he had seen her, but he had not failed to 
contribute largely out of his small means to her comfort. 
In order to defray the charges of her funeral, and to pay 
some debts which she had left, he wrote a little book in a 
single week, and sent off the sheets to the press without 
reading them over. A hundred pounds were paid him for 
the copyright, and the purchasers had great cause to be 
pleased with their bargain, for the book was Rasselos. 
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Tlio success of liassehs was great, tliougU such ladies j 
as Miss Lydia Languish must have been grievously dis- 
appointed when tliey found that the new volume from the 
circulating library was little more than a dissertation on the 
author's favourite theme, the “ vanity of human wishes;” 
tliat the prince of Abyssinia was without a mistress, and 
the princess without a lover ; and that the story set the 
hero and the heroine down exactly where it had taken them 
up. Tho style was the subject of much eager controversy. 
The UfontMy JUviac and the Critical JReview took different 
rides. ^Inny readers pronounced the writer a pompous 
pedant, who would never use a word of two syllables where 
it was possible to use a word of six, and who could not 
mike a waiting woman relate her adventures without 
balancing every noun with another noun, and ever}' epithet 
with another epithet. Another party, not Icas zealous, 
cited w’ith delight numerous pas->agC5 in which weighty 
meaning was expressed with accuracy and illustrated with 
splendour. And both the^ censure and the prakc w'cre 
merited. 

About the plan of Ufmdas little w'assaid by the critics; 
and yet the faulU of tho plan might seem to invite severe 
criticism. Johnsori lias frequently blamed Shakespeare for 
neglecting the proprietias of time ami place, and for ascrib- 
ing to one age or nation the manners and opinions of 
another. Yei Shakespeare has not sinned in this way 
more grievoiuly than .Tohuson. Hassclas and Iinlac, 
Kckayah and Pekuah, arc evidently meant to be 
Abvrrinians of the 18th century'; for Europe which 
Tmiic describes is the Europe of the 18th centur}', and 
the inmates of the Happy Valley talk familiarly of that 
hw of gtavitalion which Newton di«?covcrcd, and which 
was not fully received even at Cambridge till the I8tli 
century. Wimta real company of Aby.ssinians w'onld have 
been may ba learned from Bruce’s IVavels, But Johnson, 
not content with turning filthy savages, ignorant of their 
lcltcr-%, and gorged with raw* steaks cut from living cows, 
into philosoi'hers ns eloquent and enlightened ns hii^elf 
or his friend Burke, nnd into ladies as highly accomplished 
ns Mrs Lennox or Mrs Sheridan, transferred the whole 
domestic system of England to Egypt. Into a land of 
harems, a land of polygamy, a land where women are 
married without ever being seen, he introduced the flirta- 
tions and jealou.«icd of our ball-rooms. In a land where 
there is boundless liberty of divorce, wedlock is desenbed 
as the indissoluble compact. “ A youth and maiden ineeL 
inc bi' chance, or brought together by artifice, cxclinn„o 
glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream 
other. Such,’* says Ila-<=selas, “ is the common 
marriaf'c." Such it may have been, and may still be, in 
London, but assuredly not at Cairo. A writer who 
guilty of such improprieties bad little ngbt to ^ ° 

K ivho made Hector quote Aristotle, and represented 
SSio Romano as flourishing in the days of the oracle of 

^'bv* ' such exertions as have been described 
huworted himself till tho year 1762. In t^t year a great 
chance in his circumstances took place. Win 

child been an enemy of the reigning dynasty. His . 

and judgment, ^j,ich was a favourite 

Tfp had railed against the commissioners of excise in 
tax. He had raimtt a am seriously thought of 


bad defined as pay given to a state hireling to betray his 
country ; a pensioner as a slave of state hired by a stipend 
to obey a mwter. It seemed unlikely that the author of 
these definitions would himself be pensioned. But that 
was a time of wonders. George III. had ascended the 
throne, and had, in the course of a few months, disgusted 
many of the old friends, and conciliated many of the old 
enemies of his house. The city was becoming mutinous ; 
Oxford was becoming loyal Cavendishes and Bentincks 
were murmuring; Somersets and Wyndhams were hasten- 
ing to kiss hands, Tho head of the treasuiy was now 
Lord Bute, who was a Tory, and could have no objection 
to Johnson’s Toiyusm. Bute wished to be thought a 
patron of men of letters; and Johnson was one of the 
most eminent and one of the most needy men of letters in 
Europe. A pension of three hundred a year was graciously 
offered, and with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way 
of life. For the first time since his boyhood he no longer 
felt the daily goad urging him to the daily toil He was 
at liberty, after thirty years of anxiety and drudgeiy, to 
indulge his constitutional indolence, to lie in bed till two 
in the afternoon, and to sit up talking till four in the 
morning, without fearing either the i>rinter’s de\il or the 
sheriffs officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to 
perform. He had received large subscriptions for his 
promised edition of Shakespearej he had lived on those 
subscriptions during some years : and he could not without 
disgrace omit to perform his part of the contract. His 
friends repeatedly exhorted him to make an effort, and he 
repeatedly resolved to do so. But, notwithstanding their 
exhortations and his resolutions, month followed month, 
year followed year, and nothing was done. He prayed 
fervently against his idleness ; he determined, as often as 
he received the sacrament, that he would no longer doze 
away and trifle away his time ; hut the spell under which 
he lay resisted prayer and sacrament. His private notes at 
this time are made up of self-reproaches. ** My indolence, 
ho wrote on Easter eve in 1764, “has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness. A kind of strange oblivion has overspread 
me, so that I know not what has become of the last year. 
Easter 1765 came, and found him still in the same state. 
“My time,” he wrote, “has been unprofitably spent, and 
seems as a dream that has left nothing behind. My memory 
grows confused, and I know not how the <Jays Pass ov^ 
me.” Happily for his honour, the charm which held him 
captive was at length broken by no gentle or f^nayjian A 
Ho bad been weak enough to pay serious attention to a 
story about a ghost which haunted a house in Cock Lane, 
and^had actually gone himself, wit^ome of his fnends, at 
“e in the morning, to St John’s Church, Clerkenwell, in 
the hope of receiving a communication from the perturbed 
spirit. ^ But the spirit, though adjured with all solemnity, 
remained obstinately sUent ; and it soon appeared that a 
naughty girl of eleven had been amusing herself by making 
S of so many philosophers. Churchill, who, confident 
in his powers, drunk with popularity, and burning with 
party spirit, was looking for some man of established fame 
and Tory politics to insult, celebrated the Cock J. 
in three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, “^1“^ , 

iL ^ok was which had been so long promised and so 
Ifteinlly paid for, and directly accused 
of cheating. This terrible word proved effectual, and in 

.tier . dday ot 
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which he had aa opportunity of showing how attentively 
he had during many years observed human life and human 
nature. The best specimen is the note on the character of 
Polonius. Ifotbing so good is to be found even in Wilhelm 
hleistefs admirable examination of Hamlet. But here 
praise must end. It would be difficult to name a more 
slovenly, a more worthless edition of any great classia 
The reader may turn over play after play without finding 
one happy conjectural emendation, or one ingenious and 
satisfactory explanation of a passage which had baffled 
preceding commentators. Johnson had, in his prospectus, 
told the world that he was peculiarly fitted for the task 
which he had undertaken, because he had, as a lexico- 
grapher, been under the necessity of taking a wider view 
of the English language than any of his predecessors. 
That his knowledge of our literature was extensive is 
indisputable. But, unfortunately, he had altogether 
neglected that very part of our literature with which it is 
especially desirable that an editor of Shakespeare should 
be conversant It is dangerous to assert a negative. Yet 
little will be risked by the assertion that in the two folio 
volumes of the English. Dictionary there is not a single 
passage quoted from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age, 
except Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Even from Ben the 
quotations are few. Johnson might easily in a few months 
have made himself well acquainted with every old play 
that was extant. But it never seems to have occurred to 
hiin that this was a necessary preparation for the work 
which he had imdertaken. He would doubtless have 
admitted that it would be the height of absurdity in a man 
who was not familiar with the works of .fischylus and 
Euripides to publish an edition of Sophocles. Yet he 
ventured to ^publish an edition of Shakespeare, without 
having ever in his life, as far as can be discovered, read a 
dngle scene of ITassinger, Ford, Dekker, Webster, Marlow, 
Beaumont, or Fletcher. BGs detractors were noisy and 
scurrilous. Those who most loved and honoured him had 
little to say in praise of the manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duty of a commentator. He had, however 
a^mtted himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on 
his conscience, and he sank back into the repose from 
which the sting of satire had roused him. He Ion® 
contmued to live upon the fame which he had already won 
He was honoured by the university of Oxford with a 
doctor's degree, by the Royal Academy with a professorship, 
and by the king with an interview, in which his Majes^ 
most graciously expressed a hope that so excellent a writer 
would not cease to write. In the interval however, 
between It 65 and 1775 Johnson published only two or 
three political tracts, the longest of which he could have 
produced in forty-eight hours, if he had worked as he 
wo^^ on the o/ Savage and on Rasselas. 

nt, ough his pen was now idle, his tongue was active. 

conversation, directly upon 
todireoa/oB the Vole 
literary world, wee altogeUier wilhoot e oarallel His 
~no,^ teleote were indeed of the higheS ordi. 1b 
taowS '3»“mmeot, wit, iamonr, immense 

thTnT^ * w ^ respected style, he spoke far better 

sentence which dropped from his 

Wod ort?"1? most fflLly-balanced 

p-nod of the Danbler. But in his tall- tharl 

porous triads, and fittle moro tlmn a Mr of 

vi“^r simplicity, ^ease, and 

sentences with”a^n!^^ ^ weighty, and pointed 


eloquence generally ended. Nor did the laziness which 
made him unwilling to sit down to his desk prevent him 
from giving instruction or entertainment orally. To discuss 
questions of taste, of learning, of casuistry, in language so 
exact and so forcible that it might have been printed 
without the alteration of a word, was to him no exertion, 
but a pleasure. He loved, as be said, to fold his legs and 
have his talk out. He was ready to bestow the overflowings 
of his full mind on anybody who would start a subject, on 
a fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or on the person who 
sat at the same table with him in an eating-house. But 
his conversation was nowhere so brilliant and striking as 
when he was surrounded by a few friends, whose abilities 
and knowledge enabled them, as he once expressed it, to 
send him back every ball that he threw. Some of thes^ 
in 1764, formed themselves into a club, which gradually 
became a formidable power in the commonwealth of letters. 
The verdicts pronounced by this conclave on new books 
were speedily known over aU Loudon, and were sufficient to 
sell off a whole edition in a day, or to condemn the sheets 
to the service of the trunkmaker and the pastrycook. Nor 
shall we think this strange when we consider what great 
and various talents and acquirements met in the little 
fraternity. Goldsmith was the representative of poetry 
and light literature, Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political 
eloquence and- political philosophy. There, too, were 
Gibbon the greatest historian and Jones the greatest 
^guist of the age. Garrick brought to the meetings his 
inexhaustible pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, and 
his consummate knowledge of stage effect. Among the 
most constant attendants were two high-bom and high-bred 
gentlemen, closely bound together by friendship, but of 
widely different characters and habits, — Bennet Langton, 
distinguished by his ^ill in Greek literature, by the 
orthodoxy of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his 
life, and Topham Beauclerk, renowned for his amours, 
his kiiowledge of the gay world, his fastidious taste, 
and his sarcastic wit. To predominate over such a 
society was not easy. 3.' et even over such a society Johnson 
predominated. Burke might indeed have disputed the 
supremacy to which others were under the necessity of 
submitting. But Burke, though not generally a very 
patient listener, was content to take the second part when 
Johnson was present ; and the club itself, consisting of so 
many eminent men, is to this day popularly designated as 
Johnson’s club. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to 
whom it has owed the greater part of its celebrity, yet who 
was re^rded with little respect by his brethren, and had 
not without difficulty obtained a seat among them. This 
was James Boswell, a young Scotch la^vye^, heir to an 
honourable name and a fair estate. That he was a coxcomb 
and a bore, weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, was 
obvious to all who were acquainted with him. That he 
could not reason, that he had no wit, no humour, no 
eloqueucei is apparent from his writings. And yet his 
wnfangs are read beyond the Mississippi, and under the 
Southern Cross, and are likely to be read as long as the 
English e^ts either as a living or as a dead language. 
Nature had made him a slave and an idolater. His mind 
resembled those creepers which the botanists call parasites, 
an J^hich can subsist only by clinging round the stems 
and imbibmg the juices of stronger plants. He must have 
astened hi^eff on somebody. He might have fastened 
on Wilkes, and have become the fiercest patriot in 
ne ±>ili of Bights Society. He might have fastened him- 
self on Whitfield, and have become the londest field- 
preacMr among the Calvinistic Methodists. In a happy 
hour he fastened himself on Johnson. The pair might 
seem ill-matched. For Johnson had early been prejudiced 
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against Boswell’s country. To a man of Johnson’s strong 
understanding and irritable temper, the sflly egotism and 
adulation of Boswell must have been as teasing as the 
constant bnaz of a fly. Johnson hated to be questioned ; 
and Boswell was eternally catec hizi ng him on aU kinds 
of subjects, and sometimes propounded such questions as, 

“ What would you do, sir, if you were locked up in a tower 
with a baby ?” Johnson was a water driuker and Boswell 
was a winebibber, and indeed little better than an habitual 
sot It was impossible that there should be perfect 
harmony between two such companions. Indeed the 
great man was sometimes provoked into fits of passion, in 
which he said things which the small man, during a few 
hours, seriously resented- Every quarrel, however, was 
soon made up. During twenty years the disciple contmued 
to worship the master; the master contmued to scold the 
disciple, to sneer at him, and to love him. The two friends 
or^narily resided at a great distance from each other. 
Boswell practised in the Parliament House of Edinburgh, 
and could pay only occasional visits to London. During 
those visits his duef business was to watch Johnson, to 
disTOverall Johnson’s habits, to turn the conversation to 
subjects about which Johnson was liliely to say something 
remarkable, and to fill quarto notebooks with minutes of 
what Johnson had said. In this way were gathered the 
materials ont of which was afterrords constructed the 
most interesting biographical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a 
connerdon less important indeed to his fame, but moch 
more important to his happiness, than hts coimexioa with 
Boswell Henry Thrale, one of the most opulent hrewere 
in the kingdom, a man of sound and cultivated nnderstand- 
in-. rigid principles, and liberal spirit, was mam^ to one 
of** those clever, kind-hearted, engaging, vain, pert young 
women, who are perpetually doing or saying what is not 
exactly right, but who, do or say what they may, are 
alwayLgriible. In 1765 the Thrales became awp^^^d 
with Johnson, and the acquaintance 

ship. They were astonished and delight^ by the bnllmncy 
of L conversation. They were flatte^ by finding t^t a 
man so widely celebrated preferred their Imnse to other 

in London. Even the peculiarities winch seemed to unfit 
him for civilized society, his gesticulations, his "Ibnp,^ 
puffings, his mntterings, the strange way Pg 

5n bk clothes, the ravenous 

devoured his dinuer, his fits of melancholy. ^ 
an'»er, his frequent rudeness, his occfcional 
Screwed the interest which his Jue 

tiich had betn one long conflict with f ea=® ^ 

fldver«=itv. In a vulgar hack writer such oddities would 
have emted only disgust But in a mau of geni^, learn- 
tU Wt to add pity to odB.»t..o 
9 -nfi esteem. Johnson soon had an apartment ^ the 
ie^u^uthwark, and a stiU more pleasaut apartment 
at the^illa of his friends on Streatbam Commom 

of year he passed in those abodes, w^ch 

m^t have kerned magnificent and luxnnous inde^ s^en 
mu'st^e^ the dens in which he bad generally been 
iT^rti^fhk « iures were derived from what 

soothed him, coa^^^ ^ by 

him by her flippancy ^ -^en he 

body aid in mind, she was the mort tender 
^ <1^'^ 2fort that wealth could purchase, no 

TS^Stod lor iindoi. by O. offootioo p..o 


as the affection of a father, yet delicately tinged with a 
gallantry which, though awkward, must have been more 
flattering tban the attentions of a crowd of the fools wbo 
gloried in the names, now obsolete of Buck and ^laccaronl 
It would seem that a full half of Johnson’s life during 
about sixteen years was passed under the roof of the 
Thrales. He accompanied the family sometimes to Batb, 
and sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales and once to 
Paris. Bat he had at the same time a house in one of tbe 
narrow and gloomy courts on the north of Pleet Street. 
In the garrets was his libraiy, a large and xnUcellaneous 
collection of books, falling to pieces and begrimed with 
dust On a lower floor he sometimes, hut very rarely, 
regaled a friend with a plain dinner — a veal pie, or a leg 
of lamb and spinach, and a tics podding: 2^or was the 
dwelling uninhabited daring his long absences. It was 
the home of the most eztraordtnaty assemblage of inmates 
that ever was brought together. At the head of the estab- 
lishment Johnson had placed an old lady named illiams, 
whose chief recommendations were her blindness and her 
poverty. But, in spite of her murmurs and reproaches, he 
gave an a^lum to another lady who was as poor as herself, 
ilrs Desmoulins, whose family he had known many years 
before in Staffordshire. Boom was found for the daughter 
of ifrs Desmoulins, and for another destitute damsel, who 
was generally addressed as 31iss Oannichael, but whom her 
generous host called Polly. An old quack doctor named 
Levett, who bled and dosed coal-heavers and hackney 
coachmen, and received for fees crusts of bread, bits of 
bacon, gfees of gin, and sometimes a little copper, com- 
pleted this strange menagerie. All these poor creatures 
were at constant war with each other, and with Johnsons 
negro servant Frank. Sometimes, indeed, they transferred 
their hostilities from the servant to the master, complained 
that abetter table was not kept for them, and railed or 
maundered till their benefactor waaglad to make his escape 
to Streatham, or to the Mitre Tavern. And yet he, who 
was generally the haughtiest and most irnteble of mankind, 
who was but too prompt to resent anything which looked 
like a slight on the part of a purse-proud bookseller, or ol 
a noble and powerful patron, bore patiently from mendi- 
cants, who, but for his bounty, mi^t have gone to he 
worHiouse, insults more provoking 
he had knocked down Osborne and bidden deliance to 
Chesterfield. Year after year Mra Williams and Mrs 
Desmoulins, Polly and Levett, continued to torment him 

^°The wurafS life which has been described 
runted in Johnson’s sixty-fourth year by ^ important 
e vLt He had early read an account of the Hebrides, and 
hadLcn much interested by learning that there wasso 
a land peopled by a race which was still ^ i^de 
aS simple as in the 3Iiddle Ages. A w^h to become 
intimated acquainted with a state of society so utteri; 
unlike aU that he had ever seen frequently cross^ h« 
mfod. But it is not probable that his 
overcome his habitual sluggishness, and his 
smote, the mud, and the cnes of London, bad 
'mrmrtnned him to attempt the adventure^ and offered t 
be hi squire. At length, in Angnst 1773, 
the Hi Jiland fine, and plunged 5 "PraseonsJj ^ 

through the Celtic region, EOmctimes in jj 

did nSt protect him from the f t J?cht he 
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vras, daring some vreelis, the chief subject of conversation 
in all circles in which any attention was paid to literature. 
The book is sHU read with pleasure. The narrative is 
entertaining ; the speculations, whether sound or unsound, 
are always ingenious ; and the style, though too stiff and 
pompous, is somewhat easier and more graceful than that 
of his early writings. His prejudice against the Scotch 
had at length become little more than matter of jest ; and 
whatever remained of the old feeling had been effectually 
removed by the kind and respectful hospitality with which 
he had been received in every part of Scotland. It wa^ 
of course, not to be expected that an Oxonian Tory should 
praise the Presbyterian polity and ritual, or that an eye 
accustomed to the hedgerows and parks of England should 
not be struck by the bareness of Berwicksbire and East 
Lothian. But even in censnre Johnson's tone is not 
unfriendly. The most enlightened Scotchmen, with Lord 
ifansfield at their head, were well pleased- But some 
foolish and ignorant Scotchmen were moved to anger by 
a little unpalatable truth which was mingled with much 
eulogy, and assailed him whom they chose to consider as 
tbe enemy of their country with libels much more dis- 
honourable to their country than anything that he had 
ever said or written. They published paragraphs in the 
newspapers, articles in the magazines, sixpenny pamphlets, 
five-shilling books. One scribbler abnsed Johnson for being 
blear-eyed, another for being a pensioner; a third informed 
the world that one of the doctors uncles had been convicted 
of felony in Scotland, and had found that there was in 
that country' one tree capable of supporting the weight of 
an Englishman, Jlacpherson, whose Fingal had been 
proved in the Jotmiey to be an impudent forgery, threatened 
to take vengeance with a cane. The only effect of this threat 
was that J ohnson reiterated the charge of forgery in the 
most contemptuons terms, and walked about, during some 
time, with a cudgel, which, if the impostor had not been 
too wise to encounter it, would assuredly have descended 
upon him, to borrow the sublime language of his own epic 
poem, “like a hammer on the red son of the furnace.” 

Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. 
He had early resolved never to be drawn into controvert ; 
and he adhered to hLs resolution with a steadfastness 
which is the more extraordinary because be was, both 
intellectually and morally’, of the stuff of which controver- 
sialists are made. In conversation he was a singularly 
eager, acute, and pertinacious disputant. IVhen at a loss 
for good reasons, he had recourse to sophistry; and when 
heated by altercation, he made unsparing use of sarcasm 
arm invective. Bat when he took bis pen in his hand, his 
whole character seemed to be changed A hundred bad 
niisrepresented bim and reviled bim ; but not one 
of rte hundred conid boast of having been thought by him 
worthy of a refu^tion, op even of a retort- The Kenricks, 
^ampbcll?, JIac^icols, and Hendenrons did their best to 
oy im in the hope that he would give them importance 
by a^wenns them. But the reader^,vill in vain search 

Scotchman, bent on rin- 
hcating t jc fame of Scotch learning, defied him to the 
combat in a detestable Latin hcxameter-l 



in the public estimation h not bv wW T. 
-ntton ahuit tlem, bnt by what is wriltoTAem^^^^^^ 
if C author who=o aorks are likely to live is very unwise 

.It* mfimtained that fame was a 

.Uttlveec wlach could be kept up only by being beaten 


back as well as beaten forward, and which would soon fall 
^ there were only one battledore. Ho saying was oftener 
in his mouth than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, that 
no man was ever written down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the 
Jmrney to the HehideSy Johnson did wlmt none of his 
envious assailants could have done, and to a certain extent 
succeeded in writing himself down. The disputes between 
England and her American colonies had reached a point at 
which no amicable adjustment was possible. Civil war 
was evidently impending; and tbe ministers seem to have 
thought that the eloquence of Johnson might with advantage 
be employed to infiame the nation against the opposition 
here, and gainst the rebels beyond tbe Atlantic. He had 
already written two or three tracts in'defence of the foreign 
and domestic policy of the Government ; and those tracts, 
though hardly worthy of him, were much superior to the 
crowd of pamphlets which lay on the counters of Almon 
sofi Stockdale, But his Taxation JVb Tyranny was a 
pitiable failure. The very title was a silly phrase, which 
can have been recommended to his choice by nothing but 
a jingling alliteration which he ought to have despised. 
The arguments were such as boys use in debating societies. 
The pleasantry was as awkward as the gambols of a 
hippopotamus. Even Boswell was forced to own that in 
this unfortnnate piece he could detect no trace of his 
master's powers. The general opinion was that the strong 
faculties which had produced the Dictionary and the 
Dambler were beginning to feel tbe effect of time and of 
disease, ^and that the old man would best consult his credit 
by writing no more. 

But this was a great mistake. Johnson had failed, not 
because his mind was less vigorous than when he wrote 
Dasselas in the evenings of a week, but because he had 
foolishly chosen, or suffered others to choose for him, a 
subject such as he would at no time have been competent 
to^ ^at. He was in no sense a statesman. He never 
willingly read or thought or talked about affairs of state. 
He loved biography, literary history, the history of manners; 
but political history was positively distasteful to him. The 
question at issue between the colonies and the mother 
country was a question about which he had really nothing 
to say. He faSed, therefore, as the greatest men must fail 
when they attempt to do that for which they are unfit , — as 
Burke would have failed if Burke had tried to write 
comedies like those of Sheridan, as Keynolds would have 
i\y}^ Reynolds had tried to paint landscapes like those 
of Wilson- Happily, Johnson soon had an opportunity of 
proving most signally that his failure was not to be ascribed 
to intellectual decay. 

On Easter eve I / / / some persons, deputed by a meeting 
which consisted of forty of the first booksellers in London, 
^ed upon him. Though he had some scruples about 
domg business at that season, he received his visitors with 
inu^ exility. They came to inform him that a new edition 
of the English poets, from Cowley downwards, was in con- 
teniplation, and to ask him to furnish short biographical 
prefaces. He readily undertook the task, a task for which 
he was pre-eminently qualified. His knowledge of the 
literary history of England since the Bestoration was 
unrivalled That knowledge he had derived partly from 
books, imd partly from sources which had long been closed: 
from old Grub Street traditions ; from tbe talk of forgotten 
poetMters and pamphleteers, who had long been lying in 
pansh vaults ; from the recollections of such men as GUbert 
w almesley, who had conversed with the wits of Button, 
Cibber,^ who had matilated,thc plays of two generations of 
dramatists, Orrerj', who had been admitted to the society 
Oi Swift, and Savage, who bad rendered services of no 
very honourable kind to Pope. The biographer therefore 
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sat down to I«\ la*:k with a mind full of mattcn He had 
at firet intended to give only a inragraph to every minor 
P'lOt, and only four or five jnges to the greatest name. 
Dut the flood of anecdote and criticism overfloweti the 
inrrow channel. Tlic work, N\hich originally meant 
tn consist only of a few frlicct^, h welled into ten volumes, 
-nnlJ volumes, it N true, and not clo*-ely printed. The 
Jlr^t four appeared in 1779, the remaining six in I7SL 

The of Oif are, on the whole, the best of 
Johnson’s worfc^ The narratives are as entertaining as 
any novel. The remarks on life and on human nature 
an* eminentl}' f-hrewd and profound. Tlic criticisms are 
often cxccillciit, and, even when grossly and provokingly 
well desen’C to be studied- Tor, however 
erroneous they may be, they are never silly. They arc 
tJic judgment « of n mind trammelled by prejudice and 
dtficicnf in senribility, but vigorous and acute. They 
tbrafore generally contain n portion of valuable Inith 
which dc-'^rW' to bo separated from the alloy; and, at the 
\fry worrN they mean something, a ]>rai'=c to w'hicli much 
of whet is called criticbm in our lime has no pretendons. 

/i{/> Johnson reprinted nearly ns it had appeared 
in 17^1. \Vhoe\cr, after reading that life, will turn to 
th*' other will be stnick by the diflcrcncc of style. 
•Since Johnson had bi'cn at ca‘^ in his circumstances he 
had writ tin little and had talked much. When therefore 
he, nft^r thclap^c of year-, resumed his pen, the mannerism 
whirh he Lad contracted while he was in the con'^tant habit 
of rlab »r.tccoinpo ition wa^ Ie»s ^icrceptible than formerly, 
and hi^ diction friquctitU had a collo<j^uial ca«c which it 
In 1 formerly wanted. The improvement may Iw discerned 
by a ‘‘kilful critw in the fo thr and in 

th^ i-^so obvious that it cannot escaj/c 

the notice of the nio^t cjrclci-* reader, 

Amons the Lu'^ the be=t ore perhaps those of Cowley, 
Diydtn, and Pope. The very woi>t is, beyond all doubt, 
that of Gray, 

This great work at once became popular. There was, 
indeed, much just and much unjust censure; but even 
tho-e who were loudest in blame were attracted by the 
bn »k in .spite of thcmsches. Malone computed the gains 
cf the publi-hcr- at five or six thousand pounds. But the 
writer was very ]»oorl 3 ' remunerated. ^ Intending at first to 
write vera* short j»rcfaccs, he had stipulated for only two 
hundred "guineas. The booksellers, when they saw how 
f jr his performance had suq)assed hb promise, added only 
another hundred. Indeed Johnson, though he did not 
dc-pi'-c or nffcct to de-pise monej-, and though his strong 
^cu'c and lone experience ought to have qualified him to 
protect Lis own interests, seems to have been sin^larly 
unskilful and unlucky in bis literary bargains. He was 
'generally reputed the first English miter of his time, l ct 
ccvcral writers of bis time sold their copyrights for sums 
such as lie never ventured to ask. To give a sing‘® 
iiistanc", Robartson received four thousand five hundred 
lounds for the //rWy K; and it is no disrespect 

\o the memoo' of Robertson to saj- that the 
ChnrUf f' h valuable and a less amusing book 

than the Lives of the Poets. , 

.Johnson was now in bis scventy-second year. The 
tnfirmitiCs^ of age were coming fast upon him. 
SSle event of which he never thought without ho^r 
was brought near to him ; and Ins whole life was darkened 
iTthe shadow of death. He had often to pay the cruel 
once of longevity. Eveiy year he lost what could ne e 
P in.«1 The strange dependants to whom he had 

sSs.'isinsE'a'si.'s.s 


was no^more^; aud it would have been well if his wife had 
been laid beside him. But she survived to be the laughing- 
stock of those who had envied her, and to draw from the 
eyes of the old man who had loved her beyond anything 
in the world tears far more bitter than he would have 
shed over her gra^e. With some estimable and many 
agreeable qualities, she was not made to be independent 
The control of a mind more steadfast than her own was 
necea-.ary to her respectability. Wliile she was restrained 
by her liusband, a man of Een*5e and firmness, indulgent to 
her taste in trifics, but alwaj's the undisputed master of his 
house, her worst ofTences had been impertinent jokes, white 
lic^, and short fits of pettishnesa ending in sunny good 
liuraour. But he was gone ; and she was left an op5ent 
%\idow of forty, with strong sensibility, volatile fancy, and 
slender judgment. Slie soon fell in love with a music- 
master from Brescia, in whom nobody but herself could 
difCO%*cr anything to admire. Her pride, and perhaps 
some better feelings, struggled hard against this degrading 
pas*^ioD, But the .«:tmggle irritated her nerves, soured her 
temper, and at length endangered her health. Conscious 
that her choice was one which Johnson could not approve, 
<^he became desirous to escape from his inspection. Her 
manner towards him changed. She was sometimes cold 
and sometimes petulant She did not conceal her joy when 
he left Streatham; she never pressed him to return; and, 
if he came unbidden, she received him in a manner which 
convinced him that he was no longer a welcome guest 
He took the very intelligible hints which she gave. He 
read for the la*«t time a chapter of the Greek Testament 
in the library which had been formed by himself. In a 
solemn and tender prayer he commended the house and its 
inmates to the Divine protection, and, with emotions which 
eboked liis aoiceand convulsed his powerful frame, left for 
c\cr that beloved home for the gloomy and desolate ho^e 
behind Fleet Street, \^hcrc the few and evil days which 
still remained to him were to run out. Here, in June 
17S3, he had a paralytic stroke, from which, however, he 
recovered, and which does not appear to have at all 
impaired his intcUcctaal faculties. But other maladies 
came thick upon him. His asthma tormented him day 
and night. Dropsical symptoms made their appearance. 
^^^l^le sinking under a complication of diseases, he heard 
that the woman whose friendship had been the chief 
happiness of sixteen years of his life had married an 
Italian fiddler, that all London was crying shame upon 
her, and that the newspapers and magazines were filled 
with alIu*:ions to the Ephesian matron and the two pictures 
in Hamlet, He vehemently said that he would to 
forcet her existence. He never uttered her name. 
memorial of her ^rhich met his eye he flung into the fire. 
She mcannliile fled from the langhter and hisses of her 
countrymen aud countrywomen to a land nhere she was 
unknown, hastened across Mount Cenis, and learned, while 
passino-a meriy Christmas of concerts and lemonade parties 
at Milan, that the great roan with whose name hers is in- 
separably associated had ceased to exist. 

He had, in spite of much mental and much bodily afflic- 
tion, clung vehemently to life. The feeling desenbed in 
that fine but gloomy paper which closes 
Idlers seemed to grow stronger in him as his last Hour 
drew near. He fancied that he should be able to draw 
breath more easUy in a southern climate, and woffld pi^ 
bably have set out for Rome and ifaples but for his fear 
of the expense of the journey. That expe^e, indeed, he 
had th^eans of defraying; for he M “P nbont ^o 
thousand pounds, the fruit of labours which l»ad made the 
foSne oLeveral publishers. But he wm nnrallmg to 
break in upon this hoard, and he seems to have ^hed 
So keep its existence a secret. Some of his fnends 
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hoped that the Government might be induced to increase 
his pension to six hundred pounds a year, but this hope 
was disappointed, and he resolved to stand one [English 
winter more. That winter was his last. His legs grew 
weaker ; his breath grew shorter ; the fatal water gathered 
fast, in spite of incisions which he, courageous against pain 
but timid against death, urged his surgeons to make deeper 
and deeper. Though the tender care which had mitigated 
his sufferings during months of sickness at Streatham was 
withdrawn, he was not left desolate. The ablest physicians 
and surgeons attended him, and refused to accept fees 
from him. Burke parted from him vdth deep emotion. 
Windham sat much in the sick room, arranged the pillows, 
and sent his own servant to watch at night by the bed. 
Frances Burney, whom the old man had cherished with 
fatherly kindness, stood weeping at the door; while 
Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him to be an 
adviser and comforter at such a time, received the last 
pressure of his friend’s hand within. When at length the 
moment, dreaded through so many years, came close, the 
dark cloud passed away from Johnson’s mind. His temper 
became unusually patient and gentle ; he ceased to think 
with terror of death, and of that which lies beyond death ; 
and he spoke much of the mercy of God, and of the pro- 
pitiation of Christ. In this serene frame of mind he med 
on the 13th of December 1784. He was laid, a week later, 
in Westminster Abbey, among the eminent men of whom 
he had been the historian, — Cowley and Denham, Dryden 
and Congreve, Gay, Prior, and Addisom 

Since his death the popularity of his works — ^the Lives 
of the Poets, and perhaps the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
excepted— has greatly diminished. His Dictionary has 
been altered by editors till it can scarcely be called his. 
An allusion to his Rambler or his Idler is not readily 
apprehended in literary circles. The fame even of Rassdas 
has grown somewhat dim. But, though the celebrity of 
the writings may have declined, the celebrity of the writer, 
strange to say, is as great as ever. Boswell’s book has 
done for him more than the best of his own books could 
do. The memory of other authors is kept alive by their 
works. But the memory of Johnson keeps many of his 
works alive. The old philosopher is still among ns in the 
brown coat with the metal buttons and the shirt which 
ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his head, 
drumming with his fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, 
and swallowing his tea in oceans. Ho human being who 
has been more than seventy years in the grave is so well 
known to us. And it is but just to say that our intimate 
acquaintance with what he would^ himself have called the 
anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper serves 
only to strengthen our conviction that he was both a great 
and a good man. \ 

JOHNSTON, Albert Sidket (1803-1862), American 
Kentucky in 1803. After graduating 
served for eight years in the 

on?' 1 ^ ®™>grated to Texas in 1834, and 

entered the Texan service as private in 1836. His 
promotion was so rapid that in 1838 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and till 1840 acted as secretary for 
form * lived in retirement on his 

year he accepted the 
''a ^ ^xan volunteers to serve against 

lexvco. As a staff-officer he was present at the battle of 

IsTc^^n?'- the Union in 

?n the Uniid Joli°ston received a major’s commission 

of brigadier-general by his skilful conduct 

of the expedition sent to .Utah in 1857 to brinn th^e 
Mormons to order. In January 1861 he 4as tranS^ed 
from the command of the Texas department to tharof 


the Pacific department ; but in April he was superseded, 
probably on account of his secessionist sympathies. He 
resigned his national commission in Msqt 1861, and accepted 
a command in the Confederate army. "While acting as 
commander-in-chief at the battle of Sniloh, he was killed, 
April 6, 1862. 

JOHNSTON, ALEp-NDER Keith (1804-1871), geo- 
grapher, was bom at Kirkhill near Edinburgh, in December 
1804. After an education at the High School of Edin- 
burgh he was apprenticed to an engraver ; and about 1830 
he joined his brother in a prosperous printing and engra-vdng 
business. His passion for geography had early developed 
itself, but his first important work was the National A(la< 
of general geography, which gained for him in 1843 the 
appointment of geographer-royal for Scotland. Johnston 
was the first to bring the study of physical geography 
into competent notice in England. His attention had 
been called to the subject by Humboldt ; and after years 
of labour he published his magnificent Physical Atlas in 
184S, followed by a second and enlarged edition in 1856. 
This, by means of maps with descriptive letterpress, 
illustrates the geology, hydrography, meteorology, botany, 
zoology, and ethnology of the globe, and undoubtedly 
marks an epoch in the history of English geographical 
science. The rest of J ohnston’s life was equally given to 
geography, his later years to its educational aspects especi- 
ally. His services were recognized by election to fellow- 
ships of the leading scientific societies of Europe India, 
and America. F or his chart of the geographical distribution 
of health and disease he received the diploma of the London 
Epidemiological Society j in 1865 he received the degree 
of LL.D. from Edinburgh University; and in 1871 the 
Royal Gteographical Society awarded him its Victoria medal. 
He died July 9, 1871. His son of the same name 
(1844—1879) was also the author of various geographical 
works and papers. 

Johnston published a Dictionary of Geography in 1850, with 
many later editions; The Royal Atlas of Modem Geography, 
J856; an atlas of military geography to accompany 
Alisons History^ of Europe) and a variety of other atlases and 
maps for educational or scientific pniposes. 

JOHNSTONE, a manufacturing town in the county of 
Renfrew, Scotland, is situated on the Black Cart river, 
about 10 miles west of Glasgow, with which it is connected 
by rail First fened in 1781, it rose rapidly in prosperity 
owing to the introduction of the cotton-manufacture. The 
town contains several engineering works, a paper mill, and 
the largest flax mill in Scotland. About a mile to the east 
is Elderslie, the traditional birthplace of Wallace. The 
population in 1871 was 7538, and in 1881 9268. 

JOHNSTOWN, a burgh of Cambria county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S., is situated on the Stony Creek and the Cone- 
maugh river,* /8 miles east of Pittsburg and 277 miles 
west of Philadelphia. It is the centre of nine contiguous 
boroughs constituting one town of 22,000 inhabitants, who 
are mainly employed by the Cambria Iron Company in the 
manufacture of iron, steel, railway bars, wire, &c. There 
are large wooUen and flouring n^ls, numerous churches, 
and a public library.^ The library building was presented 
to the Library Association by the Cambria Iron Company. 

^ 1880 8380. 

JOHORE, a native state at the southern end of the 
Mal^ or l^lacca peninsula, bounded by the hloar river 
on the N.W. and by the Indu on the N.E., with an 
area estmated at 20,000 square miles. The territoiy, 
covered for the most ,part by virgin forest, has been but 
partially explored; but it is gradually being opened up 
wder the patronage of the rajah Abubaker (born 5th 
December 1833), who has visited Europe, as well as Java 
eastern countries, and takes a keen interest in 
the development of his country. At present the principal 
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tsporl^ from .Tuliorc arc gambier nncl catcchn, black 
{>opp 2 r, timber, rattans .and dammar; but tbe eoU and 
climateare well fitted for tlic growth of sugar-cane, rice, 
tobacco, coffee, and simflar products, and the rajah is pro- 
moting the formation of regular plantations. ^ The town of 
Johore is a flourishing little settlement l.o milts north-cast 
of Singapore, in 1*0 26* X. lat. and 103“ 47* JE long. A 
«cbi)t>i where 1-nglisli l« taught hxs been founded in the 
tow a by the rajah, w‘ho al'o maintains a similar in.«titution 
in .Sinsmporc. llie population of the counti^*, c.tclusive of 
the tnbes of the interior, i** c-timated at 100,000, the 
iTcatcr number being Malays and Chinese. It was the 
present rajah's grandfatlicr-^Abdulrabman Tumongong of 
liio, .‘^incai'oro, and Johore— who ceded .Singapore to the 
RritMi. " The dynasty the continuation of the sultans of 
Malacca, who retired t« Johore on the conquest of their 
«pital in 1311 by Albuquerque. Bokbari, author of 
J/olAM J!<ih AV'i. onc of the nmst remarkable produc- 
tions in the Mal.ay tongue, w.is a native of Johore. 

.TOIGNY, chief town of an arrondi.es£mcnf in the depart- 
ment of Yonne. rnnee, is filuatcJ on the right bank of the 
Yomic, about 12 miles norlb-wc^t of Auxerre. Its streets 
arc sleep and narrow ; some of tlic bou®cs are of wowl, and 
il itc from the 1 rdh or 1 Gtli century. Joigny has tribunals 
cf fir^t in't.ancc ,snd commerce, a communal college, a library 
with 2000 Toluroce, and n ciril and military hospital, and 
manufacture.', cloth, hunting and other amts, percussion- 
rap- leather, roo|>cr work, and brandy- It ha.s nUo trade 
in cereals cattle, and wowl. and in an excellent variety of 
v.ine, r-rodriccd in the neighbourhood. The chief buildings 
nre the old and intercstim: churches of St Andrew, St .Tohn, 
and Thilnnt ; the ruin« of the old ^tle of the 10th 
centurs-; the partly destroyed later cadlc ; the large 10th 
cer.l'irV tower baride the prison ; the htdel-de-viUe, of 1 r -i , 
she p-alais-do-jusSicc, including the lino chapel of the 
Ferrinds; the college: and the Horm 
•iTclws Of the former ma'*ivc fortifications, St .Tohns 
cate Vnd the niwl are the chief remain’'. The iiopulation 

’''li4v Tri-'t?n Jovinincum, held tn have Ucn founded by 
V1-4^^‘VoVln5n-' I >n 7 .it''c fjrHut.i andrr the cmKior yicntmnn 
wl r^r T o\c it« MKo to .m im]X>rl.snt line of mcli-Tval 
the counts of Jolnsille), who about IrlG 

foiVERV. Sec Bvjlvjsg, vol. ir. p- 
TOIXT in law, as applied to obligations, e.state.s, ic., 
imvS that the riubts in question relate to the aggregate of 
the po^rtics joined.'" Obligations to which several are parties 
mar^bc f'rcral, i.c., enforceable against each independently 
f ibo others, or hint. i>., enforceable only against all of 
pm t*\kcn together, or jotnf and sei^ral, /-<’m enforceable 

» aU « «■' “P>»" -f '“Th - S 

^"♦erecit or cststc civcn to two or more persons for their joint 
es^itinuS S long as all the lives are in cmstence. 

ToSwenants are c’o-owners who take together at 
.jomMcna without any difference in the 

^“ mv^orexS of their re.spective interests; and when 
quality • J jjgg j,iijire, instead of going to 

one of to Ws co-tenants by survivorship. 

ITprafa ialetKt Sle’liT^Se 

b. (a) their 


in technical language). Jlany joints, like tho^e of ship- 
plates and boiler-plates, have simultaneously to fulfil both 
objects mentioned under (6). 

All sfone joints of any conseqnence are stationary. It 
being uneconomical to dress the surfaces of the stones 
resting on each other smoothly and so as to be accurately 
flat, a layer of mortar or other cementing material is laid 
between them. This hardens and serves to transmit the 
pressure from stone to stone without its being concentrated 
at the ”liigh places.’’ If the ingredients of the cement 
arc chosen so that when hard the cement has about the 
same coefilcient of compressibility as that of the stone or 
brick, the pressure will be nearly uniformly distributed. 
The cement also adheres to the surfaces of the stone or 
brick, and allows a certain amount of tension to be borne 
by the joint It likewise prevents the stones slipping one 
on the other, *.r., it gives the joint veiy considerable 
shearing strength. The composition of the cement is 
clioscn according as it has to “ set " in air or water- The 
joints arc made imperrions to air or wafer by "pointing " 
their outer edges \\-ith a superior quali^ of cement. 

Wood joints are also nearly all stationaiy. Lignum vitae 
is still used by engineers for the one half of some special 
working joints, but even in these few instances its use is 
rapidly dying out- Wood joints are made partially fluid- 
tight by "grooving and tenoning,” and by y caulking” 
with oakum or similar material. If the wood is saturated 
with u-ater, it swells, the edges of the joints press closer 
together, and the joints become tighter the greater the 
water-pressure is which tends to produce leakage. 

Rclativcl}' to its weaker general strength, wood a 
better material than iron so far as regards the transmission 
of a thrust past a joint. So soon as a heavy pressure comes 
on the joint all the small irregularities of the surfaces in 
contact are crushed up, and there results an approximately 
uniform dhtribution of the pressure over the whole area 
fi'c , if there be no bending forces), so that no part of the 
material is unduly stressed. To attain th^ result the 
abutting surfaces should be well fitted together, and the 
bolts binding the pieces together should be arranged so as 
to ensure that they will not interfere with the timber 
surfaces coming into this dose contact. 

Owing to its weak shearing strength on sections 
to tbe fibre, timber is peculiarly unfitted for tension joints. 

S So rttog p»a »“ »»p'f ‘'L*S“S 

witli w^en or iron bolts, the joint cannot b^rusted to 
transmit any considerable force with safety. 

WM inteWylocaUzed in tbe immediate neighbonrhood 
of tbe bolts. A tolerably strong timber tensiqn^oint can, 
howeveVbe made by making the two piec« ®b®t, and con- 
necting them by means of iron pla^ covenng tbe 
bS to the sides of the timbers by bolts passing thresh 
the wood. These plates should have their surfaces 
lie aSnst the wood ribbed in a direction transveree to the 
pSll.®^ The holts should fit their hol« slackly, 
b- well tightened up so as to make the nbs sink mt 

of the timber. There will then be very bttle 
lowbred shearing stress brought upon the interior portions 

1 -Iron and the other commonly ^ed metals 

Srf metal pieces can easfly be 

force. 
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Wrought iron and mild steel are above all other metals 
suitable for tension joints where there is not continuous 
rapid motion. Where such motion occurs, a layer, or, as 
it is technically termed, a *‘bush,” of brass is inserted 
underneath the iron. The joint then possesses the high 
strength of a wrought iron one and at the same time the 
good frictional qualities of a brass surface. 

"Wliere the running speed is high and the intensity of 
pressure can be made small by adopting large bearing 
surfaces, cast iron is now increasingly preferred for 
pressure joints. But when, owing to want of space or for 
other reasons, the bearing surface cannot be made large in 
proportion to the thrust to be transmitted, gun-metal, ?.e., 
the toughest quality of brass, should be used if the speed 
be high, and steel if the speed bo small. 

Leakage past moving metal joints can be prevented by 
cutting the surfaces very accurately to fit each other. 
Steam-engine slide-valves and their seats, and piston 
** packing-rings ” and the cylinders they work to and fro 
in, may be cited as examples. A subsidiary compressible 
“packing” is in other situations employed, an instance of 
which may be seen in the “ stuffing boxes ” which prevent 
the escape of steam from steam-engine cylinders through 
the piston-rod hole in the cylinder cover. 

Fixed metal joints are made fluid tight — (a) by caulking 
a rivetted joint, by hammering in the edge of the 
metal with a square-edged chisel (the tighter the joint 
requires to be against leakage the closer must be the spacing 
of the rivets — compare the rivet-spacing in bridge, ship, 
and boiler-plate joints) ; ( 6 ) by the insertion between the 
surfaces of a layer of one or other of various kinds of 
cement, the layer being thick or thin according to circum- 
stances ; (c) by the insertion of a layer of soft solid 
substance called “packing” or “insertion,” A special 
kind of indiarubber and canvas sheet is prepared for this 
purpose. A very effective species of “ insertion ” is thin 
copper gauze. Sometimes a single round of -thick copper 
wire laid in opposite grooves cut on joint-surfaces serves 
the purpose. 


The Fri^iples of tU Strength of Joints.— Tim conditic 
of strength of cemented and glued joints are too obvious 
require description. It may, however, be mentioned tl 
in most cases the joint is stronger the thinner the layer 
cementing material interposed between the surfaces. 

Nearly all other joints are formed by cutting one or me 
holes in the ends of the pieces to be joined, and inserti 
m these holes a corresponding number of pins. The wc 
pm 18 technically restricted to mean a cylindrical pin 
a movable joint. The word “bolt” is used when t 
^lindncal pin is screwed up tight with a nut so as to 
immovable. When the pin is not screwed, but is fasten 
by being beaten down on either end, it is called a “rive 
sometimes rectangular in section, and tapered 
Sf £ liS. r- “»«»”aud«cottara’”ar<, eL.pl 
bavrihlX^ ®®se that fixed joir 

tten “’“I’*® compression in theLi 

m sim,^ i lomeL, frequently enbj< 

to simple tension in tint direction. A eoL exnmrie 
he joint between a steam cylinder and fts core" He 

at «ic samp r TT*" of the steam, ai 

at the same time to keep the joint steam-tight. 

““S' ‘ 

be neng. 

® ’ '' P “ steam pressure per unit area. If the sat 

0 „ , a,,,!, tliereforc, wc should have the spacing « f?„-i 
tl^en the total l.lt area is made proportional to The toL s;ea 


pressure, it would follow that the dtanicicr of bolt tr 
Again, if t were reckoned in accordance with tlie shearing force of 
the steam on the circular section of the cover at the circumference 
of the cylinder, i.c., t oipD, wc would have 

spacing cr. 
and bolt diain. « 

For rc.isons connected with technical difTicultics in the foundiT, 
t is made larger in proportion to D tlian tliis nilc indicates for ibo 
smaller sizes of cylindere; and, therefore, the .spacing and the boll 
diameter arc not made to increase quite so rapidly as tlic 2 and 
g powers of D. 

No moving joints have their pins exposed to simple 
stress on sections transverse to the pins’ axes. The pins of 
such joints have these transverse sections subjected to 
shearing and bending stresses, and the sections parallel to 
tlie 2}in axes to compressive stress. 

The simplest case by which the subject can be illustrated 
is that in which a cylindrical jiin passes through the ends 
of two links — one forkedj and the other simple and lying 
between the branches of the fork of the other. 




1- 1 ^ rrS -represent tlic end of the 

n 'wridm of tlie link parallel to CC' is taken as unity, and 
the letters on the figure indicate the ratios of the rcspectii'c dimen- 
sions to tins \ndth. Let h represent the lutio of the thickness, 
perpendicular to the p^iper, of the “eve ” to the tliickncss in the 
same direction of the 
main body of the link at 
D. ^Lot alsoy he the in- 
tensity' of uniform tensive 
stress on the section at 
D. Evidently no pres- 
sure comes on the under 
bide of the pin below 
C(y. The whole pnll at 
D is passed round halfC 
on each side of the pin, 
and is delivered to the 
upper side of tlie pin, on 
wliieh it produces com- 
pression, Since the side 
sections t, through which 
the pull passes, lie out of 
the direct lino of that 
pull, the stress is much 
higher on the parts of 
these sections towards 
the centre line DD' than 
on those further off. The 
lines of force crowd as 
close as possible together 
near the surface of the 
pin, i.c., towards the 

Vf ** the inequality of 

fon-r “ b3- the bending moments due to thc^ centre of 

Sp UtiVtJ r ^he root of the iridening out 

ediTp of '"'r the stress caused by it at the 

KxstiV L T found by the help of the ordinary theory 




the direction of CC'^bein.r eridentlr nil mb- .®’= 

value of the bending momeS^^t PO^ nil /^'®.®T>“fton gives the 

stress is obtained. ^ ^ corrcqionding 

‘“'“‘t 00-, to Hi. 


14.1 

ing mcme^tls^^^*** caused at the edge of the section by the bend 

The total maximum stress is, therefore, 

, . ■^■*'■^'■■^53 ! JOT I • 

Tills gives the ratio of the ma.ximum tension at the side of the eje 






‘-^.1 till AU 
, - of 6 

^ ‘ ^ t'lotr »^lioun a^»o^e. 

> of !»»; -it 
*l jJ.i’j is iriuii 
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urs jnst over the rivctj, and is nearlv 
Jiniformlj distributed over the IcWh 

i““ *l«taSce 
nvet hole, the snjiposition of 

gives the equation for 
; TrSTr/kT'’'' to the pkte%e. 

! ”»>|2’«hiS?itt^^ 

I ii'yttvfs K quite s^narto^the’^Xvf””^ investigation of 

! the 'S"S Thf^ Js rapid and continuous, 

the size of the pm is detennmed bj' considerations of 

^nAility a^mst wear. The metal wears rapidly if the 

!y |.romr{,um <| are 1 wearing .Mirfaccs are not well lubricated. The lubricant 
of th.^ huU. » pressed out from between tlio«n :f .u! = " 


U\ V.v.tlu;- yxx,U !h.* ffj^i fn n t Vl . vut iiuin oetWCeU tl 

I>’dN>r»orK.M.k>th< ^o/nA * V^^^wcxcocds a limit d 
)' t .51,1 1,..,.,. »iT,-.rl thin ii indiiMW l.y th« '• ^ lubricant. The sire of 

.... ^ Tireveiit this lmHtin,r nro«,„ 


» r».». 1 .. 1 iuumxiiii, IS 

t from betvrcen these surfaces if the intensitr of 
r# o/» e n trr,■,^ determined by the character of 
» rv. . » *1 • 1 - • • the pin must be sufficient to 

‘‘iwi* ' 'i'r’.i •*' '•^5'’”' *■' " »'>-"iHnim otth." . ensure tliat tlie temperature maj- be kept loir bv the con 

- J. ^ JH J- t.Kvrrr ur * * ttffi if,., J , or I J bearing surface in proportion to the product of 

^ ' t he pro^^surc and the speed, so as to allow a certain area of 

surface” for each unit of heat generated per 

(m n. s,^) 

(lOV. V* r. It It r\;!vrit il,*!* r*fj tbj.i 4.f 



' V* K li r\;ivjit II, “i; njj *r y^t ir js Tiltf 

o Mr* i^.-i o * -!{»» nmh to J>JV, ai:n 

- % ^ .M l-H Ui ii 1 1 ihs* M ‘ 

!!►!' ' "t; t'l ri .xi;uti»u *1i» »>■* 


TJi#* iXfrt of i 

:i llif tlmif'iiMoii-ratio 


»♦ M X’l ...ijuti’u ♦ht ‘r ]-* ni;'* uj" Tl Ihr 
: 'f, vrf tivi ,;jy 111 rn.'uh ;;Mlor thin f, 
iit* p,/s liK p'j 

I ' uhi h pr»**hvi' tri>y‘'. u ".n'l n N lulm? monf at oti tlio 


STOCK COMPAXlEsS. See Cojipaky, voL vi. 

p. 22L 

JOIX\ fHiE, Jean i)e (1224^1319), was the second 
great ^ \\ nf cr of history in Old French, and in a manner 
occiijiic? the interval between ViHehaidouin and Froissart 
From the point of \iew of literai^^ histoiy there are 
j iinnierons minor chroniclere who fill up the gaps, but no 
I one of them has the idiosyncrasy which distinguishes these 
tftree writers, and for general purposes it may be said that 
they cotrplcte the scries of historians illustrating, as no 
series in any other country or language illustrates, the 
three periods of the Ifiddle Ages — adolescence, complete 
manhood, and decadence. Joinville was born in 1 224 of a 


jj'inlJri to j F 
clion 

.1 1’ • ?! Kpp: >T it . «fi f«i t'i ill A lirir.{hii;pO'sstifv 2., orrhont 

\t puJU tvrt' { hv th^lPiL, nnd th^' Httc- of thcr^'tillaat ; 

*|Mt t'o « In ‘Jpii? *1 ifi ili-liui fni'u the c*‘iitro of iho pin. ■ 

.1 p>rt:»»n » f thi-. 5^ hy th** t>'iiir.vl on Jil/ of | 

sh« ri'iH p"?: *»f th»* link C<*', hat hy fir ih** Iinz'r pirt A | 

Ir.rn^ hi thf • tlvix Jinik* ! /, If i? nvn* nhojjy )w>n.n hy Ih'it > 

th** aN^uv"’ ■ UuMoji on VionM, f*>r a rirrular bcction I^» . , - « 

1.- J. . rvi f iJr> v!n i j.in.lnr,.t bv xUU Utuliug u>n,n..nt ^ Pvpvince of ^ampagne, allied to many 

^ ' j distinguished houses in the east of France and connected 

I h’ -> Oth«r In^mling inomriit*', hotincr, arc * marriage uiththc emperor FredcrickIL The property 

‘ /, , , , ^ . * I JoinvjUes came, curiously enough, like that of 

on thiN nr*t, ihcK^ili-iniofthc pm-sarfacL- ^ Comincs, the fourth great historian of old France, into the 

‘ ‘ bands of the Orleans family, and the castle, which overhang 

the ifarnc, was sold in 1791 for purposes of demolition. 
The provincial court of the counts of Champagne had long 
been a distinguished one, and the action of Thibaut the 
poet, together with the neighbourhood of the district to 
Paris, made the province less rebellious than most of the 
great feudal divisions of France to the royal authority 
Join\'ine’s first appearance at the king’s court uas in 1241, 
when be performed the functions of carver for bis feudal 
superior on the occasion of the knighting of Louis 12[.’s 
younger brother Alphonse. Seven years afterwards, when 
lie was four and twenty, he took the cross, thereby ^ving 
St Louis a valuable follower, aud supplying himself with 
the occasion of an eternal memory. His family had 
been persistent crusaders for several generations. The 
crusade, however, in which he distinguished himself equally 
by wisdom and prowess, taught his practical spirit several 
lessons. He returned with the king in 1254. But, though 
his reverence for the personal character of his prince seems 
to have known no bounds, he had probably gauged accur- 
ately enough the strategic faculties of the saintly Hug; 
and he certainly had imbibed the spirit of the dictum that 
a man's first duties are those to his own house: He was 
in the intervals of his residence on his own fief a constant 
attendant on the court, but he declined to accompany the 


thnnvn Ml 

pinllri to 1 ) 1 )', whirh at or &l>out 

*'f, from til*' lin»* !>])'; stiib *■> ootid, th** -'tre*'* fit the section CC'. 
AiMiii^rll th» u»}^t ll»rr, ih^’fc* i** obl.Vmcd Ml njiproMiimtion to tht 
,v lull pmtlM to CC" on lUi‘ lovicr c<lg»; of the section t|, 

inur Iv. 

/ r 

Th'* /<h/iiri«g fl«fl Ix'riding stnr «s. i upon the pin itsflf depend 
ujkjii Mh<'{h**rone of the links is forked or both anisuujdc; and 
smMtlv «!»on ilif cxnctitmle with Mhicli the ]nn fit-i the holes, 
the link cverbt « thnist insUad of a pull through the 
joJJit, a 'iiniilAr investigation of the state of strcns may lie made. 

A couple of plates joined together by a binglo row of 
ritets may, so far as concerns the sections lying 'betw’cen 
the rivets, be looked upon as a number of flat links laid 
hide by side with their eyes of equal width with the body 
of the link. 

\\V may then fore ajiply the fir^l of the above equations for/' +/"' 
to find strv^s tlo^e to' the nvets on the section coinciding with 
the line of the rivets To adapt the formula to this case, it is only 
necc«^irv to jnit and t-i(l-d) The formula thus derived, 
lion ever' givis rchubs jwobably considerably higher than those 
actually occtirnng, because of the strips into which the plate has 
been supposed to"be divided, acting on each other in such a way os 
to produce beiuUng moments partly neutralizing the above increase 

^*^Tltc sVip of wetal between the rivets and the edge of the plate 
is in the condition of a continuous beam supi»orted by the rivets. , 
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king on his last and fatal expedition. Some years later, 
in 1232, he was one of the witnesses whose testimony was 
formally given at St Denis in the matter of the canonization 
of Louis, and long afterwards, in 1293, being then a man 
of more than seventy years, he was present at the exhuma- 
tion of the saint’s body. It was not till even later that he 
began his literary work, the occasion being a request from 
Jeanne of 2savarre, the wife of Philippe le Bel and the 
mother of Louis le Hutin. The great interval between his 
experiences and the period of the composition of his history 
is important for the due comprehension of the latter. 
Books were not hastily written in those days, and some 
years passed before the task was completed, on its own 
showing, in October 1309. Jeanne was by this time dead, 
and Joinviile presented his hook to her son Louis the 
Quarreller. Ti^ the original manuscript is now lost, 

^ rwJl-A T.r t J 


{ written at Acre and forming a kind of anticipated appendix 
! to the history seems sufficiently to show. He presents him- 
* self as an sdtogether human person, brave enough iii4hc 
^ field, and at least when young capable of extravagant devo- 
tion to an ideal, provided the ideal was fashionable, but 
; having at bottom a sufficient respect for his own skin and 
^ a full consciousness of the side on which his bread is 
^ buttered. Kor can he be said to be in all respects an in- 
, telligent traveller. There were in him what may be called 
! gliimnerings of deliberate literature, but they were hardly 
t more than trlimmertnc^- His fenions desrrinfinn nf 




-- j j 

almost ninety, he complied with the royal summons to bear 
arms against the Flemings. He was at JoinviUe again in 
1317, and on the ilth July 1319 he died at the age of 
ninety-five, leaving his possessions and Ids position as 
seneschal of Champagne to his second son Ansglm. He 
was buried in the neighbouring church of St Laurent, where 
during the Revolution his bones underwent the usual pro- 
fanation. In the next generation hut one his male heirs 
failed, and the fief passed by marriage through the house 
of Lorraine to the Guises, and so to the house of Orleans. 
Besides his Sisioire de Saint LoiiU and his Credo or 
*’ Confession of Faith,” written much earlier, a considerable 
number, relatively speaking, of letters and business 
documents concerning the fief of Joinviile and so forth are 
extant These have an importance which we shall 
coi^idsr further on ; but J oinvffie owes his place in general 
estimation only to ^ history of his crusading experiences 
and of the subsequent fate of his hero. 

Of the famous French history books of the 3Iiddle Ages 
Joinville’s is beyond all doubt that which bears most vivid 
impress of the personal characteristics of its composer. It 
does not, like Yillehardonin, give us the picture of the 
temper and habits of a whole order or cast of men durin*^ 
an heroic period of human history; it falls far short ol 
Froissart in vivid pourtraying of the picturesque and 
external aspects of social life: bnt it is altogether a more 
I>ersonal hook than either. As has been already noticed, 
the age and circumstances of the writer must not ^ 
forgotten in readmg it. He is a very old man telling of 
cireumstances which occurred in his youth. He evidentlv 
thinks that the times have not changed for the better-^ 
wbat with the frequency vrfth which the devil is invoked 
in modem France, and the sinful expenditure common in 
the matter of embroidered silk coats. But his laudation of 
^es past concentrates itself almost wholly on the person of 
whom, wliile with feudal independence 
he h^ declined to swear fealty to him, “becanse I was 

regarded with an unlimited 
tnom 1 . "^hfle it is garrulous to a degree. 

hnSna free from the slightest taint of 

bimeoTf'* f perhaps ever took less trouble to make 
S- S f tbau Joinviile. He L= constantly 

r terribly 

^thout the least shame that, when 

voIuuL^ST of the Saracens and 

ro Wm (Jomvdle) paid not the least attention 

to him , nor d^ he attempt to gloss in anv wav his refusal 

sin Sin ? I tJ^at It w^ better to be in mortal 

v-inp "the leprosy, or his decided preference for 

i’et he“JS^ as b^ or any other weakness, 

xe. uewas a sincerely religious man, as the cutions Credo 


, erifying particulars. ... 

\ fact and comparative as Dante, without a touch of Dante’s 
; genius. “The fashion of Greek fire was such that it came 
; to us as great as a tun of vequice, and the fiery taU of it 
i was as big as a migbty lance ; it made such noise in the 
; coming that it seemed like the thunder from heaven, and 
{ looked like a dragon fijdng through the air; so great a 
I light did it throw that throughout the host men saw as 
. though it were day for the light it threw.” Certainly the 
; excellent seneschal has not stinted himself of comparisons 
' here, yet they can hardly be said to be luminous. That 
j the thing made a great flame, a great noise;, and struck 
^ terror into the beholder, is about the sum of it all Even* 
, now and then indeed a striking circumstance, strikingly 
I told, occurs in Joinviile, such as the famous incident of the 
I woman who carried in one hand a chafing dish of fire, in 
1 the other a phial of water, that she might burn heaven 
j and quench hell, lest in future any man should serve God 
I merely for hope of the one or fe:^ of the other. But in 
; these cases the author only repeats what he has heard from 
J others. On his own account he is much more interested in 
i small personal details than in greater things. How the 
j Saracens, when they took Iiim prisoner, he being half dead 
I with a complication of diseases, kindly left him “ un mien 
‘ couverture d’^carlate ” which his mother had given him. 

I and "which he pat over him, having made a hole therein 
j and bouiid it round him with a cord ; how when he came 
j to Acre in a dilapidated condition an old servant of his 
j house pre.-euted himself, and “brought me clean white 
I hoods and combed my hair most comfortably”; how he 
! bought a hundred tuns of wine and served it — ^the best first. 

; acrording to high authority — ^well-watered to his private 
i soldiers, somewhat less watered to the squire^ and to the 
I ^ suggestive phial of the weaker 

I Iiqmd to mix “si comme ils vouloient,” — these are the 
J details in which he seems to take greatest pleasure, and for 
j readers six hundred years after date perhaps thev are not 
I the least interesting details. 

i T however, be a mistake to immne that 

J JomvilJes bookjs exclusively or even mainly a chronicle 
I of small beer. If Le is not a TilleLardoain or a Carlvle, 
j his battlepieces are vivid and truthful, and he has occasional 
J pas^ges of no small episodic importance, such as that 
d^lmg with the Old ^n of the Jlonntain. But, above 
ail, the central figure of his book redfeems it from the 

! ^ T being commonplace or ignoble: 

I lo ht Look Joinviile is a nobler Boswell; and^ here- 
‘ woraLipper, Lero, and heroic ideal, all have somethine of 
I the Mblime about them. The very pettiness of the details 
in which the good seneschal indulges as to his own weak- 
} +^'^15 enhance the snblime tmworldliness of 

j ^ 7 is a better warrior than Louis, but, 

I wmie the former frankly prays for his own safety, the latter 
only thinks of his army’s when they have escaped from the 


I hands of the aliens. One of the king’s knights boasts that 
J ten thousand pieces have been “forcontes” (counted short) 
I to the Saracens ; and it is with the utmost trouble that 
^i/omville and tbs rest can persuade the king that this is a 
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to tlie uniform tensiou (/) on the main body of the link at D* If 
the section at D he circndar while t remains rectangular, the corre- 
sponding ratio is a little more than J tt, or about ^ of the above. 
!f it is desired that this maximum should not exceed/, we obtain a 
relation between the ratios <f, and b by putting/ +/'*=/. The 
following table exhibits the results of this calculation for rectan- 
gular section at D: — 




« ! i 

I 

• 

1 

c/=| and 6 = 

31 

2'5 1 2 

1*7 

1-5 

6 = 

4 

3 j 2'4 

2 

1-7 


4-9 

3-5 1 2-S 

2-3 

1-3 


For circular section at D, b is about ^ of these values. 

Although the values of t and d that arc commonly used all fall 
considerably within the limits of the above tables, the values of b 
usually found in practice are much less than those shown above. 
Tliis iheansthat the eyes of links as commonly proportioned arc 
much more severely stressed than is the main body of the link. 

In working joints the frictional i-esistance to rotation throws 
more than half the main pull on one side of the eye, and this side 
is therefore still more severely stressed than is indicated by the 
above equations. 

The stresses on the portion of the eye hdng above CC' are com- 
plicated hy the combination with the direct pull already mentioned 
of the pressure of the ui»per surface of the pin. This latter is 
normal at each point if the surface be smooth and the joint a 
motionless one. It increases from zero at CCT to a maximum at the 
line DD". At this point the intensity of the surHice pressure is, 

according to an approximate theoretic estimate, about -y, orlj 

times greater than if the whole pull wertf evenly distributed over 
tbe projection on CC* of tlie upper half surface of the pin. It has 
often been fallaciously imagined that the central section is 
exposed to severe shearing stress. From the symmet^ of the case, 
however, it is e'l'ident that orTthis section the*shcar is zero. The 
maximum shear occurs on a section nearly parallel to Dp[, and 
somewhat less than Id distant from DD\ The exact position of 
this section of maximum shear depends upon the dimension-ratio 
which is usually made consideraDly greater than t. 

The pin surface ]>res.sure has transverse components parallel to 
CC*, which produce tension and a bcntoig moment on the section fi- 

A theoretical approximation to thishurstingpressnreis — , or about 


of the whole pull exerted hy the link, and the line of the resultant 
(parallel to CC*) is situated id distant from the ceu^e of tlie pin. 
A small poitioii of this is home hy the central section on DD' of. 
the main part of the link below Cu, but by far the larger part is 
borne by the section marked fj. If it were wholly borne^ hy that 
section, the average tension on ti would, for a circular section at D, 


be , and the extra stress produced by tbis bending moment 
v/ould be 3 -r — ) • Other bending moments, however, are 

4^iO\ ti / 

thrown on this section due to — first, tbe resultant of the pm-surface- 


prcssure-components parallel to DD', which lies at 


2 

--if, or about 

OJT 


Id, from tbe line DD*; and, second, tbe stress at the secHon CC'. 
Addingall these together, there is obtained an approximation to the 
actual tensiou parallel to CC' on the lower edge of the section ti, 
namelv, 

/ i , . , ^ T i 1 I 

The shearing and bending stresses upon the pin itself depend 
upon whether one of the links is forked or both are simple ; and 
also ^atly upon the exactitude with which the pin fits the holes. 

When the link exerts a thrust instead of a pull through the 
joint, a similar investigation of the state of stress may he made. 

A couple of plates joined together by a single row of 
rivets may, so far as concerns the sections lying l)e tween 
the rivets, be looked upon as a number of fiat links laid 
side by side with their eyes of equal width with the body 
of the link. 


We may theiefore apply the first of the above equations for/-f/' 
to hnd the stress close to the rivets on the section coinciding with 
the Hue of the rivets. To adapt the formnU to this case, it is onl}* 
necessary to put and --d). The formula thus derived, 
however, gives results probably considerably higher than those 
actually occurring, because of the strips into which the plate has 
been supposed to be divided, acting on each other in such a way as 
to produce bending moments partly neutralizing the above increase 
of stress. 

The strip of metal between the rivets and the edge of the plate 
is in the condition of a continuous beam supported by the rivets. 


The maximum moment occurs just over the rivets, and is nearly 
the same as if the load were uniformly distributed over the length 
of the beam. If ^ he the ratio to the rivet-spacing of the distance 
of the edge of the plate to the rivet hole, the supposition of 

uniformity of distribution of load gives the equation /^/-i for 

tlie maximum sti’ess on a section peipendicnlar to the plate edge. 
To make/*/, it is necessary to make The edge 

of the plate will then be amply strong enough to resist the greatest 
shear to which it is anywhere exposed. 

When there are two or more rows of rivets the investigation of 
the stress is quite similar to tlie above. 

In joints where the movement is rapid and continuous, 
the size of the pin is determined by considerations of 
durability against wear. The metal wears rapidly if tbe 
bearing surfaces are not well lubricated. The lubricant is 
pressed out from between these surfaces if the intensity of 
pressure exceeds a limit determined by the character of 
the lubricant The size of the pin must be sufficient to 
prevent this limiting pressure being reached. Even before 
the oil is wholly squeezed out the friction becomes so great 
as to heat the metal surfaces to a high temperature, which 
hastens the evaporation of the remaining oil. In order to 
ensure that the temperature may be kept low by the con- 
tinuous dissipation of the heat generated, some engineers 
design the bearing surface in proportion to the product of 
the pressure and the speed, so as to allow a certain area of 
“ conducting surface” for each unit of heat generated per 
second fn n s ^) 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. See Compa^-v,’ vol. vL 


p. 221. 

JOINYILLE, Jean de (1224-1319), was the second 
great writer of history in Old French, and in a manner 
occupies the interval between Villehardouin and Froissart. 
From the point of view of literaiy history there are 
numerous minor chroniclers who fill up the gaps, but no 
one of them has the idiosynctasy which distinguishes these 
three writers, and for general purposes it may be said that 
they complete the series of historians illustrating, as no 
series in any other epuntry or language illustrates, the 
three periods of the Middle Ages — adolescence, complete 
manhood, and decadence. JoinvUle was bom in 1224 of a 
good famity of the province of Champagne, allied to many 
distinguished houses in the east of France and connected 
by marriage with the emperor Frederick IL The property 
of the Joinvilles came, curiously enough, like that of 
Comines, the fourth great historian of old France, into the 
hands of the Orleans family^ and the castle, which overhung 
the Marne, was sold in 1791 for purposes of demolition. 
The provincial court of the counts of Champagne had long 
been a distinguished one, and the action of Thibaut the 
poet, together with the neighbourhood of the district to 
Fans, made the province less rebellious than most of the 
great feudal divisions of France to the royal authority. 
Joinville's first appearance at theking^s court was in 1241, 
when he performed the functions of carver for his feudal 
superior on the occasion of the knighting of Louis IX.’s 
younger brother Alphonse. Seven years afterwards, when 
he was four and twenty, he took the cross, thereby giving 
St Louis a valuable follower, and supplying himself with 
tlie occasion of an eternal memory. His family had 
been persistent crusaders for several generations. The 
crusade, however, in which he distinguished himself equally 
by wisdom and prowess, taught his practical spirit several 
lessons. He returned with the king in 1254. But, though 
his reverence for the personal character of his prince seems 
to have known no bounds, he had probably gauged accur- 
ately enough the strategic faculties of the saintly king, 
and he certainly had imbibed the spirit of the dictum that 
a man’s first duties are those to his own house. He was 
in the intervals of his residence on his own fief a constant 
attendant on the courts but he declined to accompany the 
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llanxifacturs of various kinds, e3psci2ll3r of iron and steel, 
barbed, fence ■wire, agricultural implements and rnachineiT, 
paper, boots and shoes, cat stone, draining tiles, and sewer 
pipes, are extensively carried on. The coal-helds of 



— — Q , 

of fireclay, sand, and cement gravel abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. Joliet is an important railroad centre, from 
which large quantities of manufactured article, grain, 
cattle, and hogs are despatched daily. Population in 1680, 
11,G5D. 

JOilDTI, Hks'EY, B.vEoy (1779-1869), general in the 
French and afterwards in the Russian service, and writer 
on military tactics, was horn 6th ^larch 1779 at Payeme in 
the canton of Taud, Switzerland, where his father held the 
dignity of magistrate. At an early period he showed a 
marked jireference for a military life, but at first he was 
disappointed of his hopes by the dis'.olution of the Swiss 
regiments of France at the Revolution. For some years he 
acted as clerk in a banking house in Paris, until the out- 
break of the Swiss revolution, when he returned to his native 
country, and at the early age of nineteen was ax>pointed 
chief secretary of war. At the peace of Luneville in 1801 
he returned to Paris and introduced himself to ^larshal 
27 ey, who made Mm his aide-de-camp and private secretary. 
In^ leO-1 he published Troit^ des granda operations mVi- 
tairee, which in 1805 he presented to 27apoleon on the field 
of Austerlffz as the work of a young Swiss oScer. A few 
days afterwards he was named colonel, and appointed first 
aide-de^amp to 3rarsfaal Xey. In 1806 he published a 
frc^fise on the probabilities of the war with Pmssia, the 
ability of which so impressed 2Napoleon that he resolved to 



him important assistance in delivering his army from a very 
perilous situation. After the peace of Tilsit he was made 
chief of the staff to 27ey, and created a baron. In th«» 
Spanish campaign of 1808 his skUEul advice contributed 
in no small degree to the victories of 2s^ey, but on account 
of that general’s jealousy he resigned his commission, and he 



remain in the French service with the rank of brisadier- 
general On his refusal to take part in the Russian 
Mmpaign, Xapoleon named him governor of Wilna: but 
dnnng the retreat from :i[oscovr be at once placed his 
Etr^egic skill and knowledge of the country at the service 
of Pranc^ and, having after the battle of Lutzen obtained 
, his old office under ilarsbal Key, be suggested the happy 
raanccuvre which led to the victory of Bautzen. Finding, 
however, that the read to promotion was closed a«»ainst 



. ^ “smed aide-de-camp to the emperor. He cave 
Of Ms counsel to the a&ied 
Germeo. campaign, but declined to take 

rmSiS P returned to Paris, where he 


the'^ro~;t7 fn. the military studies of 

f wrote Talleau 

^proved edition of ,,!.!* Z t 

& fa pS of te We 


Jomini resided at Brussels, but he afterwards returned to 
Paris, where he died ilarch 24, 1869. Although Jomini 
played a secondary and unobtrusive part in the great 
military events of his time, the military triumphs of France 
J were in no inconsiderable degree due to his masterly 
[ counsels ; and doubtless, had circumstances conspired to 
[ grant him the opportunity of playing a practical and in- 
; dependent rule, he would have achieved for himself a place 
I among the greatest generals of his country. His delinea- 
. tions of the campaigns of Napoleon are the ablest militaiy 
. account of these great wars, and his exposition of the laws 
of tactics and strategy have achieved for him European 
, fame. 

See Fcrdiniwl l^comte, Lc Giniral Jor.ini, sa xlc ct res icrltf, 

I 1801 ; and Lc Giniral Jondni, Sainte-Beure, 1863, 

J03I3IELLT, NrccoLb (1714-1774), a famous Italian 
composer of the last centniy, was horn at Aversa near 
Naples, September 11, 171'^ and received his musical edu- 
' cation at two of the famous music schools of that capital, 
being at first a papil of Durante at the Conservatorio di 
. San Onofrio, and snbsequently studying composition under 
Leo at La Pieta dei TurcMni His first ojiera, JJErrort 
Amoroso, was produced when Jommelli was only twenty- 
thre^ at Naples, and so timid was the young composer that 
he prefixed, a pseudonym to his work. The result, how- 
ever, was favourable beyond all expectation, and encouraged 
Jommelli to continue his career as a dramatic composer. 
Three years afterwards he went to Rome to produce two 
new opera^ and thence to Bologna, where he became 
acquainted-with and profited by the advice of Padre ilartini, 
the greatest contrapuntist of his age. In the meantime 
Jomnielli’s fame began to spread beyond the limits of Ms 
country, and in 1745 he went for the first time to Vienna, 
where one of his finest operas, Didone, was jiroduced. 

, Three years later he returned to Italy, and in 1754 he 
j obtained the post of chapel-master to the music-loving duke 
. of Wurtemberg at Stuttgart, which city he made Ms home 
for a number of years. Here he considerably modified his 
style in accordance with German taste, so much so that, 
when after an absence of fifteen years he returned to Naples, 
Ms^ countrymen hissed two of his operas off the stage. He 
_ retired in consequence to Ms native ■village, and only occa- 
sionally emerged from Ms solitude to take part in the 
musical life of the capital 

His last composition was a ^lissrerc written a few weeks 
before his death, which took place at Naples, August 28, 
1774, In tbe last-named work, as well as in his other 
chnrch compositions, Jommelli proves himself to he a 
musician of earnest purpose and sound scholarsMp. In 
Ms operatic music he follows essentially the style of his 
, ag^ being intent on writing effective pieces for the voice 
rather than upon expressing the feelings and passions of the 
characters ; but even here he betrays a certain elevation of 
sentiment not always to be found amongst the composers 
of tfie latter half of the 18th century. His best dramatic 
work is generally supposed to be Armiduj one of the operas 
scorned by the JTeapolitaus in 1771. 

JON-AH. The Book of Jonah is so named from the 
Xinnc^al personage of the narrative, only mentioned 
elsewhere in 2 Elings xiv. 25. Jonah there appears as a 
Zebulun, and a contemporary of Jeroboam II* 
(8th ^ntury B.c.). If the book of Jonah were written 
then, it has a claim to rank as the oldest of the-prophetic 
wnfcings (Joel being in all probability of post-erile origin). 
The problems connected with this little book are, however, 
so great that no jndicious critic would think of admitting 
such a date as proved. The problems are twofold : — (1) 
was the book written at one jet ? and (2) is it to be under- 
stood as a history, or as an allegorical tale, and, if the latter, 

IS if, or is it not, based at all upon tradition, or upon a 
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joke, and that the Saracens are much more likely to have 
got the advantage. He warns Joinville against wine- 
bibbing, against bad language, against all manner of foibles 
small and great; and the pupil acknowledges that this 
physician at any rate had healed himself in these respects. 
It is true that he is severe towards infidels; and his 
approval of the knight who, finding a Jew likely to get the 
better of a theological argument, resorted to the baculine 
variety of logic, does not meet the views of the 19th 
century. But Louis was not of the 19th century but of 
the 13 th, and after his kind he certainly deserved Joinville’s 
admiration. Side by side with his indignation at the idea 
of cheating his Saracen enemies may be mentioned his 
answer' to those who after Taillebourg complained that he 
had - let oft' Henry IIL too easily. “ He is my man now, 
and he was not before,” said the king, a most unpractical 
person certainly, and in some ways a sore saint for France. 
But it is easy to understand the half-despairing adoration 
with which a shrewd and somewhat prosaic person like 
Joinville must have regarded this flower of chivalry born 
out of due time. He has had his reward, for assuredly 
the portrait of St Louis from the early collection of anec- 
dotes to the last hearsay sketch of the woeful end at Tunis, 
with the famous Enseignement which is still the best sum- 
mary of the theoretical duties of a Christian king in mediaeval 
times, is such as to take away all charge of vulgarity or 
mere conimh'oge from Joinville, a charge to which other- 
wise he might perhaps have been exposed. 

The arrangement of the book is, considering its circum- 
stances and the date of its composition, sufficiently methodi- 
cal According to its own account it is divided into three 
parts, — the flrst dealing generally with the character and 
conduct of the hero ; the second with his acts and deeds 
in Egypt, Palestine, &c., as Joinville knew them; the 
third with his subsequent life and death. Of these the 
last is very brief, the first not long; the middle constitutes 
the bulk of the work. The contents of the first part are, 
as might be expected, miscellaneous enough, and consist 
chiefly of stories chosen to show the valour of* Louis, his 
piety, his justice, his personal temperance, and so forth. 
The second part enters upon the history of the crusade itself, 
and tells how Joinville — ^he would hardly have done this 
later — ^pledged all his land save so much as would bring in 
a thousand livres a year, and started with a brave retinue 
of nine knights (two of whom besides himself wore 
bannerets), and shared a ship with the Sire d’Aspremont, 
leaving Joinville without raising his eyes, “pour ce que le 
cuer ne me attendrisist du biau chaste! que je lessoio et de 
mes deux enfans ” ; how they conld not get out of sight of 
a high mountainous island (Lampedusa or Fantellaria) till 
they had made a procession round the masts in honour of 
the Virgin ; how they reached first Cyprus and then Egypt; 
how they took Damietta, and then entangled themselves in 
the Delta. Bad generalship, which is sufficiently obvious, 
unwholesome food, — it was Lent, and they ate the Nile 
fish which had been feasting on the carcases of the slain, — 
and Greek fire did the rest, and personal valour was of 
little avail, not merely against superior numbers and better 
generals, but against dysentery and a certain “ mal de Tost ” 
which attacked the mouth and the legs, a curious human 
version of a well-known bestial malady. After ransom 
Acre was the chief scene of Louis’s stay in the East, and 
here Joinville lived in some state, and saw not a few 
interesting things, hearing besides much gossip as to the 
interior affairs of Asia from ambassadors, merchants, and 
others. At last they journeyed back again to France, not 
without considerable experiences of the perils of the deep, 
which Joinville tells witq a good deal of spirit. The 
remainder of the book Wvery brief. Some anecdotes of 
the king’s “justice," ms favourite and distinguishing 
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attributei' during the sixteen, years which intervened be^ 
tween the two crusades are given ; then comes the story 
of Joinville^s own refusal to join the second expedition, a 
refusal which bluntly alleged the harm done by the king’s 
men who stayed at home to the vassals of those who went 
abroad as the reason of Joinville’s resolution to remain 
behind. The death of the king at Tunis, his JEnseignement 
to his son, and the story of his canoni 2 ation, complete the 
work. 

^ The book in which this interesting story is told has had a liteimy ‘ 
history which less adects its matter than the vicissitudes to which 
Froissart has been subjected, but which is hardly less curious in its 
way. ThOTe is no reason for supposing that Joinville indulged in 
various editions, such as those which have mven MM. Kervyn de 
Lettenhoye and Simeon Luce so much trouble, and which make so 
vast a difference between the first and the last redaction of the 
chronicler of the Hundred years’ War. Indeed the great age of die 
seneschal of Champagne, and his intimate first-hand acquaintance 
with his subject, made such variations extremely improbable. But, 
whereas there is^ no great difficulty (though much labour) in ascer- 
taining the ori^nal and all subsequent texts of Froissart, the ori- 
ginal text of Joinville was until a few years ago unknown, and even 
now may bo said to be in the state of a conjectural restoration. It 
has been said that the book was presented to Louis le Hutin. How 
we have a catalogue of Louis le Hutin’s library, and, strange to 
say, Joinville does not figure in it. His book seems to have under- 
gone very much the same fate as that which befell the originals of 
the first two volumes of the Letters which Sir John Fcnn 

presented to George the Third. Several royal library catalogues 
of the 14th century are known, but in none of these docs the 
Histoire dc St Louis appear. It does appear in that of Charles Y. 
(1411), but appamntly no copy oven of this suivives. As every- 
body knows, however, books could bo and were multiplied by the 

I }rocess of copying tolerably freely, and a copy at first or second 
land which belonged to the fiddler king Bene in the 15th centmy 
was used for the first piinted edition in 1547, Other editions were 
printed from other vemions, aU evidently posterior to the original. 
But in 1741 the well-known mediaevalist La Cunie de St Palaye 
found at Lucca a manuscript of the 16th centur}^ evidently repre- 
senting an older text than any yet printed. Three years later a 
14th century copy was found at Brussels, and this is the standard 
manuscript authority for the text of Joinville. Those who prefer 
to rest on !MS. authority Avill probably hold to this text, which 
appears in the well-known collection of MM. Michaud and Pou- 
joulat as well os that of Buchoii, and in a careful and useful sepa- 
rate edition by M. Francisque Michel. The modern science of 
critical editing, however, which applies to medioBval texts the prin- 
ciples long recognized in editing the classics, has discovered in the 
16th century manuscript, and still more in the original misccllane^ 
ous works of Joinville, the letter's, deeds, &c., already alluded to, 
tlie matei'ials for what we have already called a conjectural restq- 
lution, which is not without its interest, though perhaps it is 
possible for that interest to be exaggei-ated. M. Natalis de Wailly 
IS the Joinvillian Orclli or Lachmann, and his later editions (for he 
has produced several) exhibit the results of the new learning. These 
results are not trifling, for all students of Old French know that a 
remarkable change — ^from the purely linguistic point of view more 
remarkable perhaps than any of subsequent occurrence — passed over 
the language between the beginning and the end of the century in . 
which Joinville died. But they aflect the matter of the book little, 
and os such cannot be compared with the changes evident in the 
Anglican and Gallican editions, so to speak, of Froissart. Their 
interest, however, is much too gi-eat and too typical hot to deserve 
that some notice should be given to them here. 

For merely general readers Buchon’s or J^Iichaud’s editions of 
o olnville will amply suffice. Both possess translations into modern 
French, which howevei’, are hardly necessary, for the language is 
very easy. M. do Wailly’s editions of 1868 and 1874 are critical 
editions, the value of which is considerable, but contestable. They 
are accompanied by ample annotations and appendices, mth illus- 
trations of great merit and value. Aluch valuable information 
appeared for the first time in the edition of M. F. Michel, 1859. 
To these may be added M. A. F. Didot’s itudes sicr Joinville^ and 
some articles in the Bibliotlikqxtc de V&ole dcs Charles and in 
Romania, A good sketch of the whole subject will he found in 
Aubertin’s Histoire de la Langue et de la Literature Fram^iscs au 
Moyen lye, ii. 196-211. (G. SA.) 

JOLIET, the county seat of Will county, Illinois, United 
States, is situated on both sides of the Des Plaines river, 40 
miles south-west of Chicago, with which it is connected by 
three railroads and the Illinois and Llichigan canal. The 
State penitentiary near the city, erected at a cost' of over 
$1,000,000, is one of the largest in the United States. 
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publication of the Kitdb el TanUh, or “Boot of Minute 
Research,” a grammatical and lexicographical work of the 
first order, which is still consulted by scholars, and can 
never be opened without admiration for the range 'and 
precision of the author's scholarship and the soundness 
of his philological method. There is more Hebrew to be 
learned from Abu '1 WaUd than from all the later rabbins 
put together. Abu 1 Walid was essentially a philologist. 
He had essayed poetry in his youth, was read in philosophy, 
and not only practised as a physician but' wrote on 
medicine; but the devotion of his life was concentrated 
on the exact verbal study of Scripture. Armed with a 
thorough knowledge of the language and grammatical 
system of the Arabs, as well as of the dialects of Jewish 
Aramaic, he studied the Biblical idiom in the light of the 
cognate Semitic tongues, and in a spirit of pure scholarship, 
free from traditional prejudice. 

The extant minor works of E. Jonah have been published in 
Arabic with a French translation by J. andH. Derenbourg, Opuscuks 
et Trailis cCAbou ’I- Walid, Paris, 1880. The first or mmmatical 
part of the Kitdb el-TanMh has been published in the imperfect 
Hebrew version entitled Sefer Harilpna by Goldberg, Frankfort- 
on'tbe~Main, 185G. The lexicomapfiical part of the Kitdb el-l/stil, 
or Book of Boots, was published in Arabic by ISTenbauer, Oxford, 
1875. For farther details as to the life and works of Aba ’1- 
Wali'd see Monk’s articles in Journal Asiaiigue, 1850, 1851 ; and 
Derenhonrg, op. <At. 

JONAS, Justus (1493-1555), a German Protestant 
Reformer, was horn at Nordhansen in Thuringia 5th June 
1493. In 1506 he entered the university of Erfurt, where 
he graduated in law in 1516 ; but, having been converted 
to the doctrines of Luther, he, about 1519, resolved to 
study theology. In 1521 he accompanied Luther to the diet 
of Worms, The same year he was appointed professor of 
canon law at Wittenberg, where shortly afterwards he be- 
came doctor in theology, and occupied himself much in 
preaching. During the next twenty years he took part in 
many church visitations and conferences, and translated into 
German several of the works of Luther and Melanchthon. 
In 1541 he became superintendent of the churches at Halle, 
whence he was banished by the elector Maurice of Saxony 
in 1546. He returned for a short time in 1647 and again 
in 1548, but was unable to resume his interrupted tasks; 
after a short stay at Jena, where he had some share in the 
ordering of the new university, he became court-preacher 
at Coburg in 1551, In 1553 he was called as first pastor 
to Eisfeld, where he died 9th October 1556. Among the 
theological tractates of Jonas is Discussio pro conjvgio 
sacerdotali, 152.S. He also wrote an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference of Marbnrg. 

See Eeinbard, De Vita et dbitu Jusii Jana, 1713 ; Knapp, Kar- 
ratio de Justo Jona. 1817 ; and the life by Hasse in hlenrer’s Ij^en 
dcr Allhater der luth. Kirehc, 1864. 

JONES, Inigo (c. 1572—1651), an English architect, 
sometimes called the “English Palladio,” was the son of a 
cloth-worker, and was bom in London about 1572. It is 
stated that he became apprenticed to a joiner, but at any 
rate his talent for drawing attracted somehow the atten- 
tion of a nobleman, by some affirmed to have been the 
earl of Arundel, by others the earl of Pembroke, who sent 
him to study landscape-painting in Italy. His preference 
soon transferred itself to architecture, and, following chiefiy 
the style of Palladio, he acquired at Venice such consider- 
^le reflation that in 1604 he was invited by ChrisKan 
iV. to Denmark, where be is said to have designed the two 
. palftces of Rosenborg and Frederiksborg. In 
tUe foUowing year he accompanied Anne of Denmark to 
the cotttt of James I, of England, where, besides being 
appointed architect to the queen and Prince Henry, he was 
nSf snppljing the designs and decorations of the 
ran a second ^'sit to Italy in 1 612, Jones 

t^pointed surveyor-general of the royal buildmgs by 


^ ^ Lis, but he afterwards returned to 

James L, and was eSrch 24, 1869. Although Jomini 
palace at Whitehall. | unobtrusive part in the great 
king to investigate le, the militaiy triumphs of Erance 
came to the absurd ^le degree due to his masterly 
temple. Shortly aft^ had circumstances conspired to 
commissioners for thiJity of playing a practical and iii- 
not begun till 1633S have achieved for himself a place 
same offices as under Vais of bis country. His delinea- 
designer of the masqu^apolcon are the ablest military 
Jonson, who on this accL and his exposition of the laws 
butt of his satire. Aftwe achieved for him European 
pay heavy fines as a cow 
poverty July 5, 1651, t G&n4ral Jomini, savic ctscsicriis, 
A list of the principal v Saintc-Bcuve, 3869. 

Dallaway’s edition of Val\ (1714-1/74), a famous Italian 
estimate of him as an aTchu ni- Ax-omo npnr 


was born at Aversa near 


ii. p. 442, and also Fergnssoi. *'’^ received his musical edu- 

henge, restored by Inigo Jones, ante at the Conservatorio ai 
1725 ) ; tbo Designs of Inigo Jbwwiudj’ing composition under 
Designsof Inigo Jones, hyJ.'Waxiga^^g^ first opera, VEn'ore 

JOITES, John Paui, (174r^elU was only twenty- 
1747, on the estate of Arbigland,^ young composer that 
and the stewartry of Kirkcudbri^. The result, how- 
father, John Paul, was gardener, ^tion, and encouraged 
as apprentice to a merchant of composer, 

he visited America several 

sailor, and was for some time mate of a slaver*k,^®®®°\® 
Indies, On his way back to England, after 
slave trade in disgust, the captain and mate .of tli^^*®® 
which he was both died ; and the skilful manner 
Paul Jones brought the ship safely into port indiw®’^®> 
owners to appoint him captain. In 1773, having ^^ced. 
unknown reason assumed the cognomen Jones, he^ 
in Vir^nia, on a property which had fallen to him 
death of an older brother. When the American 
independence broke' out two years later, Jones tr 
arms for the colonies, and accepted a command in 
of the new republic. He did good service agai?P^®®» 
native land, and in 1777 was sent to France to rei i 
more important command. Disappointed in that, he 
in 1778 to the English coast in his ship “Ranger. 
availed himself of his early knowledge to land at ' 
haven, where, however, he was unsuccessful in his atP®^® 
to fire the shipping. Next year he sailed on a 
expedition in the “ Bonhomme Richard,” along with 
vessels, and, steering up the Firth of Forth, was onIy\ ® 
vented by a strong westerly gale from attacking LPP 
On his way south again he fell in, oS Flamborough hV® 
with the English ship “Serapis,” which after a long 
bloody combat he compelled to strike. That exploit rare® 
his fame to its acme. On his return to Paris he was f6^ 
and caressed by the best society; and Louis XVI. {P 
sented him with a gold-hilted sword, and decorated h^ 
with the military Order of Merit. After some time spff 
in America, where he was much chagrined by the negl^ 
that met his boastful requests for further employmeir 
Paul J ones returned to Paris as agent for all prizes take 
in Europe under his own command. While he resum® 
his efforts to pose as a man of ton, be attended carefnly 
to his duties. A favourable report to Congress as to hb 
naval services was followed by a vote of a gold meda' 
from that body in 1786. In 1788 the Chevalier Jons; 
entered the service of the empress Catherine of RussiJ> 
and became as enthusiastic a Russian as he had beet 
an American. He was appointed to a command in th«* 
Black Sea, with the rank of rear-admiral, to act againsv; 
the Turks ; but the jealousy and rivalry of the Eussia^ 
commanders brought about his recall in less than eightfc 
months. Summoned to St Petersburg, on pretext 
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rccching a in the North »Sea, be was left in restless 
idleness, nntil at last t^ro years* formal leave of absence 
was granted him. On this virtual dismissal, Paul Jones 
rttired to Pari*, soured and disappointed ; and after two 
ye ^|Kfnt in fruitle-^ly importuning the Kussiau court, 
he died in that city on Jul}- 18, 1792.'^ 

Paul June- is described as a ““ihort, thick, little fellow, 
alwut o feet 8 inchcx& in height, of c dark swarthy com- 
plctioiL*’ Na^al vkilJ and bniren- he certainly had, but 
Iji« lellcrv prove* him to have bs 2 n boastful and quarrel- 
some. He writhid under the sn>^piciori of being an 
'‘adventurer*’; (nee and again hecagerlyrejKjh the charge. 
Ungli-h Can;/- mporaiy accounts general!}- spcik of him as 
a idrate ; and, though b: certainly ranked as an officer of 
the United Statu**, the in(l£|>endcnt manner in which he 
cnii-cl might well suggc'^t letter.^ of mirque rather than a 
Goxernment ctimmi^-'ion. 

TI c life cf I'-*, d doi, In5 pvt a n- to much rom-'rci Coop r, 
n ***'-*•, :i!.! Alhn Tni r.xr;rLv j live r/JibnUd 1 x’ t in tl.cxr 
T f\ !*; u’.I «■ r »lv U friitiou** a'v <o”xr of h «! Vo- 

'It* ‘ Tl r ** ; aMlj^nti s to l<* tl.p Pax I 

J i T >!s , r h*'il utpih, 

JOXKS, Owin' (17»1-J?I4), a'WtIsb antiquar}', was 
l/im in 1711 nt Llaavihingtl Glyn y My^yr in Denbigh- 
•sWrtN and died ScpUml-er 2G, 1814, in Tb*ame? Street, 
London. Irjtr«ivluc»'d in ITGOto the service of a London 
firm of furrior- (Kidney Nutt), he ultimately surcccdod 
/*ir busine *». and cnulinueJ to carry it on with buccc^s 
till Iun death Hi** fancy h id been fired in l*o%hood with a 
|ia‘-don for the ui hU (Ountry, and, when wealth and 

ki-un* wen* attained, he de\ot<.J them both to the acquisi- 
tion of the xincient numuniLnl** of the art A*:sktcd b3' 
IMwani William of Glamorgan (lolo Morgan wg), and Dr 
Owtn Pu.:h/>, he p«bli-hu1, at a co-t of more than JSIOOO, ! 
the well known Jryrynaii *lrc/anVc^/y of Wahf (Lond., | 
1801-7, o \oK), a great collection of pieces dating from 
tk* Cth to th<' 14th century. The manuscripts which he 
hid brought together are now dcpo**5ted in the Briti'-h 
Mu-eum, — the material not utilized in the J/^iyrtan 
amounting to 100 volumes containing 16,000 
pages of ^/-n'e and ir>,300 page- of prose, Jones was the 
founder of the Cwjnoddigion Socict}- (1772) in London 
for the enctmragcn.enl of Welsh studies and literature; 
iiud he commenced in 1803 a mistellan}' — the Grcal — of 
which, however, only one \olumo appeared. An edition 
of the p >ems of Davydd ah Gwiij'm was ako issued at his 
^xp^ncf. A new edition of the Jff/iynmi Ardtaw^o^y was 
paMi^hcJ at Denbigh in 1870. 

JONES, Ow'i.*v (1809-1 S74), architect and art-decorator, 
of the subject of la*?! notice, was born in London in 
1 S09. After an apprenticeship of sLv y cars in an arcliitect's 
office, be travelled for four y-eiar* in Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Kgj pt, and Spain, making a special study* of the Alhambra 
in the la«*fc-mcntioned country: On his return to England 
in 183C he bu<?icd him'-clf in his 2)rofc5sional work. His 
forte wa- interior decoration, for which hi** formnla was — 
“form without colour is like a body without a soul.” ^ He 
wa:> one of the superintendents of works for the Exhibition 
of 1851; and. as director of decorations for the Crystal 
Pahee at Sydcuham, he arranged the Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, aud Alhambra courts, bciides being responsible for 
the general decoration of the w'hole building. Along with 
Mr (afterwards Sir Digby) IVyatt, Jones collected the casts 
of worl:s of art on the Continent which adorn the different 
courts In his later years he was much engaged in the 
decoration of private houses, among which may* be reclined 
the viceroy of Egypt’s palace at Ge«^ch. In 1857 he 
received the royal medal for architecture ; and after other 
df-tinctions he was awarded a diploma of honour at the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1873. He died in London, April 
19, 1874. 


Jfi -SmWrrfor 1874 as “the 

ardutectnral England has had 
^nty is to he traced in his works : 
sm’ Pfaih of th^ Alhambra (1635-J5}, in 

wuich assi^d by IDL Gomy and Gayangos; Zb-^gjis for 

^ Pav^ciUs, 1842; Poy^r^tic Omamnif 

Iht PnndfUs uhich rcmilalc 
If Co/oifr tn Dccoraiit^ Arts, I8:?2: ffandihoh to 

Vt Altai\hTa Co 2 irt; Grawmnr of Ornai^nt, fol , JSo6, a very 
imjwrrmt work; Ore TAousand andfOM Imttal Jitters, 1864 , 
ITu^drcd ard Tiro Morograms, 18C4; and Exa-npUs </ 
Chiirs^ Ornament, 1£G7. 


•10^ ES, Sin "W iLTjA M (1 1 46— 1794), one of the most 
accomplished linguists and Oriental scholars that England 
has produced, was born in London September 28, 1746. 
UTien seven years old he was sent to Harrow, where he 
soon far excelled all his school-fellows in every branch 
of study. But the classical routine of a public school 
failed to satisfy the ardent thirst for knowledge dis- 
pla\cd by the boy from his earliest childhood. He 
accordingly- began to apply himself, during the last three 
years of his life at Harrow, to the study of Oriental 
language*?, teaching himself the rudiments of Arabic, and 
becoming sufficiently familiar with Hebrew to be able to 
read that language with tolerable ease. The greater part 
of his Aacatlons he devoted to the improvement of his 
acquaintance with French and Italian by assiduously 
practising composition in those tongues. In 1764 young 
Jonas went to Oxford and entered University College, 
where he continued to prosecute his studies with nnabated 
\ igour. Though obliged to give up a considerable portion 
of his time to the classical studies required by the university 
course, he still directed his attention chiefly to Oriental 
literature, particularly to Persian and Arabic. In acquiring 
the latter language he received effective assistance from a 
Syrian named ^lirza, whom he discovered in London and 
brought with him to Oxford. Meanwhile, however, not 
content with all this work, he managed to make consider- 
able progrc*?s in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. At 
nineteen he left Oxford to become tutor to Earl Spencer's 
eldest eon, and remained with that nobleman’s fai^y for 
five years. In 176G Jones obtained a fellowship which 
placed him in a position of independence, and enabled him 
to gi\ c his undivided attention to his linguistic pursuits. 
On his return from a short visit to the Continent, where he 
picked up some knowledge of German, he began the study 
of Chines;^ and made himself master of the radical 
characters of that language. Though not more than 
tw'cnty-two years of age, he was already becoming famous 
for his acquirements as a linguist and Oriental scholar. 
Accordingly when Christian VIL, king of Denmark, aisited 
England in 1768, bringing with him a life of Nadir Shah 
in Persian, Jones was requested to render the MS. into 
French. He agreed, and the translation appeared in 1770, 
witfi an introduction containing a description of Asia and a 
short history of Persia (2 vok 8vo ; new eA, 1790). This 
was followed in the same year by a treatise in French on 
Oriental poetiy, and by- a metrical translation, in the same 
language, of the odes of Hafiz. 

For some time Jones had been thinking of taking np 
the law as a profession, and, having now finally decided 
on doing so, he became a member of the Temple. About 
this time the French Orientalist, Anquetil Du Perron, 
published his translation of the ^end Avesta^ in the intro- 
duction to which he made an unjnstifiable attack on Oxford. 
Jones, taking on himself the defence of his university, 
addressed an anonymous letter in French to Da Perron,^ in 
which he convicted that scholar of unwarrantable invective 
and wilful misrepresentation. It is a remarkable proof of 
Jones’s great talent for lang^isjes that the racy and 
idiomatic style of the French in this pamphlet led several 
foreign saivins to attribute it to the pen of some del espnt 
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of the French capital. In the same year appeared his 
grammar of the Persian language (9th ed., with corrections 
and additions by Samuel Lee, D.D,, Lond., 1828), which 
Is still considered one of the best text-books on the subject 
In 1772 Jones published a small volume of poems, chiefly 
translations from Asiatic languages, together with two 
elegant essays on the poetry of Eastern nations and on the 
arts commonly called imitative.' His next publication, 
which appeared in 1774, was a treatise entitled Poeseos 
AsiaticiB commmtnriorum Iffjri sex, the chief aim of which 
was to familiarize the European mind with the genius of 
Oriental poetry. 

Being now admitted to the bar, Jones determined to 
give up all his energies to his legal studies, and renounced 
polite literature for some years. Setting to work with the 
.same eagerness which he displayed in the pursuit of all other 
lands of knowledge, he made it his endeavour, not merely 
to master the technicalities of law, but to devote himsel f 
to it as a branch of philosophy. Having within two years 
acquired a considerable legal reputation, he was in 1776 
appointed commissioner of bankrupts. In 1780 he was 
induced by his friends to come forward as a candidate for 
the representation of the university of Oxford in parlia- 
ment, but he withdrew from the contest before the day of 
election, as he found he had no chance of success, owing 
to the liberal principles he held, especially on the questions 
of the American war and of the slave trade. 

^ In the winter of 1780—81 he found leisure to complete 
his translation of the seven ancient Arabic poems called 
MoallaJi&t. Besides writing an Eksa7j on ilie Law of Pail- 
merits, Jones translated in 1781 the speeches of Isseus on 
the right of inheritance, and an Arabian poem on the 
.vfahometan law of succession to the property of intestates, 
as bearing on his legal studies. 

The^ hop^ which he had for some time entertained of 
obtaining a seat on the judicial bench in Bengal, were at 
last gratified on the accession to power of the Shelburne 
administration, by which he was in 1783 appointed a jud^^e 
of the supreme court of judicature at Fort William, at the 
same time receiving the honour of knighthood. Shortly 
after his amval in Calcutta he founded, in January 1784 
the Asiatic Society, of which he remained president till 
his death. Convinced as he was of the great importance 
of consulting the Hindu legal authorities in the original 
Jm lost no time in commencing the study of Sanskrit! 

aving in a fev,' years made himself complete master of 
the language, he undertook, in 1788, the task of compiling 
a digest of ^ndu and Mahometan law, the completion 
of which he ^d not live to see ; the work was finished, 
Jjy Colebrooke, who edited it at Calcutta in 

of Sindu Laws. In 1789 
bir Milliam .Jones published the first volume of Asiatic 

““"i S?f,,^**®°^lation of SaJmntald, the most 
famous play of Kalidasa, the greatest Indian dramatist. 

rntitledfblT^^ faWes 

Jav-irlpvo ^^^opader^, the Gltagovinda, an erotic poem by 

cditL^t f p of ’the Veda, besides 

DDsm a short but celebrated 

‘V,^''®°«^ation of the InstimUs of Manu, a 
century BC ordinances, dating (rom the 5th 

f nwhVio.. ^Almm s unremitting literary labours, 

iudicial w V oonscientions performance of his heavy 

about to return^ i of Bengal ; and he was 

inflammation nf +1 when a sudden attack of 

year ot bU 


incredible. In addition to numerous other acquirements, lie knev/ 
thirteen languages well, and had an elementary acquaintance with 
twenty-eight others. His capacity for assimilating and leproducing 
knowledge of eveiy sort was almost unparalleled. But his work^ 
though they displa 3 " a vast amount ol learning, do not bear ih(* 
stamp of genius. He shows no originality cither in discovering new 
troths or in placing old troths in a new light. Had he concentrated 
liis powers, his extraordinary industry might have secured him great- 
ness in some one branch of knowledge; but their diffusion over too 
great a surface contributed greatly to that weakness which is so 
manifest both in his stylo and in his critical faculty. His cliicf 
claim to the remembrance of posterity will rest on the fact that by 
founding the Asiatic Society he rendered the language and litcra* 
turc of the ancient Hindus accessible to European scholars, and 
thus became the indirect cause of Ihc splendid achievements in 
the field of Sanskrit and comparative philology which the pre=jent 
century has witnessed. 

Sir William Jones’s complete worts were editca In 1799 (C vols. 4to). end. 
T^Tinled Sa leOT (13 vols. 8vo). liord TelgoTOonlh pubUshed memoirs of \\\& Ufe. 
^Tritlngs, and corrcspontlence in 1807 (new cd. 1835, 2 vols. 8>ol; and an aulolilo* 
grapuy, published hy his son, was jirintcd In IfrlC, (A. :A. M,> 

JONES, WiLLiAH (1726j-1800), a divine of tlie Churcb 
of England, and one of the principal followers of John 
Hutchinson, was bom at Lowict, Nortbamptonsbire, July 
30, 1726. By his father’s side he was descended from an 
old Welsh family, and one of his progenitors was Colonel 
Jones, brother-in-law of Cromwell. He was educated at 
Charterhouse school, from which he received an exhibition 
to University College, Oxford. There a kindred taste for 
music, as well as a similarity in regard to other points of 
character, led to his close intimacy with George Home,, 
afterwards bishop of Norwich, who, chiefly through his 
arguments, was induced to embrace Hutchinsonian doc- 
trines* After obtaining his bachelor’s degree in 1749, 
Jones was curate successively at Finedon and Waddenboe 
in Northamptonshire. In 1764 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Bethersden in Kent, and shortly afterwards to 
the recto^ of Pluckley in the same county, where he took 
up his residence. ^ In 1776 he removed to Nayland, Suffolk, 
of which he obtained the perpetual curacy, and, although 
in 1/98 he became rector of Hollingboum, Kent, he con- 
tinued to reside at Nayland till his death, 6 th January 
1800. 

Jones published his tractate On ilic Catholic Doctrine of 
the TTvtviiyj a statement of the doctrine from the Hutdiinsonian 
point of view, with a succinct and able summary of Scriptural 
proofs. This was followed in 1762 by an Essay o?i the First Prin- 
ofKaiural Philosophy^ in which, he maintained the theories 
of Hi^hinson in opposition to those of Sir Isaac Newton, and in 
1/81 he gave a more extended exposition of his opinions in 
laical Disquisitions, Among his other works vcn^Zccturcs on the 
Figurative^ Language of the Holy Scripture^ 1786; The Scholar 
Amed, 1792; and a life of Bishop Horne, prefixed to Home's 
collected Worlcs^ 1795. Jones was also the onginator of the British 
CnWc, the first number of which appeared in May 1793. His col- 
I^ted works, with u life hy 17. Steeven^ appeared in 1801, in 
12 vols., Mtt nis theological and miscellaneous works with life were 
reprinted m 1810. Since that time various editions of his works 
have appeared, as well as some volumes of his sermons A life of 

pShSinl849’^’^ ^ of JSnglish Divines, vss 

V. a town of Sweden, at tke head of the 

Ian of the same name, in 57' 48° H. lat., about 170 miles 
south-west of Stockholm, and 80 east of Gothenburg. It 
occupi^ a beautiful but somewhat unhealthy position in a 
valley between the southern end of Lake Wetter and two 
smaller lakes known as the Bocksjo and the Munksjo ; the 
very names, indeed, of two parts of the town, the Tyska 
Mad and the Svenska Mad, refer to the time when the site 
w^ a marsh and the buildings had to be erected on piles. 
The church of St Christina, dating from 1649-1673, the 
supreme court (built as a private enterprise in 1665), the- 
town-house (rebuilt after the conflagration of 1691), the- 
buildings of the provincial administration, the artillery 
barracks, a theatre, and the high school are the more note- 
worthy edifices. Jonkoping is well known as the seat of 
a great safety-match factory, which produced in I860' 
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upwards of ^5,000,000 bosc*?, of Ibc value of Xll,390j 
while in 187i the \aluc reached the sum of £ld0|000. 
It al«5o coniaiiu suufTnud cigar factoriea, an asphalt factor}', 
dye-works, damask factories, and a variety of minor cstab- 
li‘*hment<?. The population, which has been steadily in- 
creasing, mimbered 15,037 in 1S7S. 

^ Jonkopini: i«* m^ntiontd as tarly as 72S1 or 1288, and the cisllc 
in 12G'J, Waldcmar liii^»r-»9ii iinrriccl the D'lnish princes? 
iiophin. It wa^ afterwnnis the of many events of inoincnt 
in Scaudmuim history:— tbi' jnrJhrnmt^ of 1357, 143P, and 
1503; til** nit (ting oF tlie Diuxsh and Swidhh plcnijKxttntiiricH in 
1 and the death of Stm Stura, th** rldrr, in 3503. In 1012 
Adoljihii-s caust'd thn inhabitants to destroy their toiMi 
Ic it ^h<mld fill into th»' hinds of tJjo Dane's; hnt it va? rebuilt 
•>>)« after, an I In 1020 rr v ;\rd ‘'pt.riil pri\ilng4 s from the kiu". 
It\. isfroj'i th» Pulch and German ^lorLinrn, introduced at this 
tinr, that the <pnrt#T Tyslm M vi Ti'u lu I it i nimn. In 1809 the 
pi nip >tt niiiri# > of Sivrdtn and JVnnnrJ: c/)ni]udcl i)^ac^ in the 
T 1 ;n. 

JOXSOX, Brs (for thus his Chriituu name was usually 
nhbrosinted by himself and his contcmjioraries, and thus, 
in nreonhnee with his famoin epitaph, it will always con- 
tinue to be abbreviated by posterity), was born about the 
beginning (X. S.) of the year 1 573/ By the poet's account 
his srrindfitlier hid been a gentleman who “came from” 
Cirh-'le, and originally, the grandson thought, from An- 
ti indilc. wh*'rc John-ton« or Johnstone i appear to have 
abounded, and where indeed at Icistono resident of that 
name i- nolictd in the remini*'ccticc5 of a later native of 
the birder di'^lncl re'-emblin:: Ben himself in the quick- 
m -s of his temper and in his irupath'ncc of pretences and 
prettmders — the hte TlKmm-i Carlyle. Ben Jonson further | 
I'lited that ho w.w born a month after the death of his j 
fitlicr, who, after nitfcririg in estate and per-^on under j 
Queen >fary, had in the end ‘‘turned mini^'tcr." Two i 
years after the birth of her son the widow married again ; 
ihc miy be suppo^^ed to have loved him in n pasbionate 
way peculiar to lier^elf, since on one occasion we shall 5nd 
hf>r revealing an almost ferocious determination to save his 
lionour at the coat of both his life and her own. Jonson's 
stepfather w'a-% a master bricklayer in or near Westminster, 
who — whether or not he afterwards constrained his step- 
w'hilc acquainting himself with the business into which 
he had been admitted, to undergo the degradation of 
laying a few' bricks with his own trowel — certainly allowed 
him to lay for hirneelf the foundations of a good education. 
After attending a private school in the neighbourhood, ho 
was fitnt to Westminster school, — nor is it at all obvious 
w'hy the nja‘‘ter bricklaj’er should liave been denied the 
credit of having sent him there. Jonson's gratitude, how'- 
cver, for an education to which in truth he owed an almost | 
inestimable debt, concentrated itself upon the “most re- | 
verend head of tlio illustrious Camden, then second and ' 
afterwards head master of the famous school, and the firm ^ 
friend of his pupil in later life. 

After reaching the highest form at Westminster, Jonson 
is stated, but on unsatisfactoiy' evidence, to have proceeded 
to the university of Cambridge ; but at the utmost he 
only have made a transitory' appearance in a scene of w'hich 
as a painter of men and manners he nowhere reproduces a 
ringle feature. And doubtless he felt that neither his crop 
of fcarning and experience nor his ^vild oats were y^et fully 
sown, when, goose quill or other implement in hand, he had 
to apply himself to the family business. He soon hod 
enough of it, and was soldiering in the Netherlands, much 
to his own subsequent satisfaction when the days of self- » 
conscious retrospect arrived, but to no further purpose ’ 
beyond that of seeing something of the world. By the 
middle of 1597 we at last come across docuraentaiy 
evidence of him at home in London, in the shape of an 
entry in Hcnslowe’s diary on July 28th of 3s. Cd. “received 
of Bengemenes Johnsones share.*' He was therefore by 


j this time, when Shakespeare, his senior by nearly nine 
years, was already in prosperous circumstances and good 
esteem, at least a regular member of the profession, with 
a fixed engagement in the Lord Admiral's company, then 
performing under the experienced Henslowe's management 
at the Rose. The traditions may very possibly be true 
according to which he had previously acted at the Curtain 
(a former Louse of the Lord Admiral's men), and “taken 
j mad Jeronimo's part” as a stroller. Tliis latter appearance 
1 would in that case Lave probably been in The Spnnish 
J frajech/^ since in The First Part of Jeronimo Jonson would 
have had to dwell on the “smallness” of his “bulk.” He 
w'as at a subsequent date (IGOl) employed by Henslowe to 
write up The Spanish Tragedy^ in pursuance of a fashion 
differing from that of^ later times, when old plays have 
moro usually been written down to the taste of modem 
audiences. Jonson's additions, which were not the first 
changes made in the play', are usually supposed to be those 
printed with The Spanish Tragedy in the edition of 1602 ; 

^ Charles Lamb’s doubts on the subject are an instance of 
that subjective kind of criticism in which it is unsafe to 
put absolute trust 

Ben Jonson maybe supposed to have married two or 
three years before the date of Henslowe's first entiy of 
his name. Of his wife he afterwards spoke with scant 
enthusiasm, and for one (undated) interval of five years he 
preferred to live without her. Long burnings of “oil” 
among liis books, and long spells of recreation at the 
tavern, such as Jonson loi'ed, are not the most favoured 
accompaniments of family life. But Jonson was no 
stranger to the tcndcrcst of affections : two at least of the 
fcvcral children whom his wife bore to him he commemo- 
rated in touching little tributes of verse ; nor in speaking 
of his lost eldest daughter did he foiget “her mother’s 
tears.” 

Within a year's time, or little more, from the date at 
which we first find Ben Jonson in w'ell-authcnt!cate«- con- 
nexion with the English stage, he had produced one of the 
most memorable plays in its history. Every Man in his 
Unnmtr^ the original example of a species of English 
comedy which cannot be said to have become altogether 
' extinct even with the Restoration, was first acted in 1598 
' — probably in the earlier part of September — by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company', which was then still performing 
at the so-called Theatre, and in which Shakespeare was 
just on the eve of acquiring one or more shares. He 
certainly was one of the actors in Jonson’s comedy, and it 
is in the character of Old Knowell in this very play that, 
according to a bold but ingenious guess, Shakespeare is 
represented in the half-length portrait of him in the folio 
of 1623, beneath which were printed Jonson's lines con- 
cerning the picture. Every Man in his Humour was 
probably followed by The Case is Altered, which was 
certainly acted by 1599, and which contains a satirical 
attack upon the pageant poet Anthony Munday. Inas- 
much as the earlier of these two comedies was indisputably 
successful, and as Jonson's reputation was already suflScient 
to ensure him a mention in the Palladis Tamxa of Francis 
iferes, published in the same year, 1598, as one of the 
chief writers in tragedy (on the strength of what play or 
plays is unknown), it was an awkward fatality that before 
the year was out he should have found himself in prison 
and in danger of the gallows. He had had the misfortune 
of killing in a duel, fought in Hogsden Fields, for some 
cause unknow'n, an actor of Henslowe’s company named 
Gabriel Spenser ; possibly Henslowe's uncourteous des^- 
nation of Jonson as a “bricklayer” may imply that the 
success of the new comedy at the other house had not been 
a subject of congratulation at that to which its^ author had 
formerly belonged. In prison Jonson was visited by a 
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Catholic prioat-. pticon 

£-iL’::hf=::”.tAonSao;l“5 

he adhered for twelve years. Jonson was afterwards a 
dili“-ent student of divinity ; but, though h^ mind was 
reliaioas, it is not probable that its natmal bias much | 
inclined it to dwell upon creeds and their controversies. 

Tnongh in prison spies were set upon him, which w^ then 
thou Jit to be an admirable method for espeditmg justice, 
vet hi= jud<^es (he afterwards boasted) could get notlung 
out of “him but “ aye ” or « no.’' And thus after a short 
imi)ri'onment he was released, some time early in 1099, m 
which vear he is found back, again at work for Henslowe, 
recsivina, together with Dekker, Chettle, and another 
centleman,” earnest-money for a tragedy caXi&6. E6beH IL., 

^King of Scoff. It is of more importance that in the same 
vear he brought out through the Lord CJhamhcrlain’s com- 
pany (possibly already at tbe Globe, then newly bnilt or 
buildina) the elaborate comedy of JOrerg Man ont of his 
Ili'mour. — a work which snbsegnently had the honour, for 
which it was in some respects specially fitted, of being 
presented before Queen Elizabeth. The sunshine of court 
favour, rarely diffused during her reign in rays more than 
metaphorically golden, was not to bring ^ any material 
comfort to the most learned of her dramatists, before the 
inavitable hand was laid upon her of which his courtly 
epilogue had besought death to forget the u=e. Indeed, of 
hi 3 Cynthia's Eevds (1600), no doubt primarily designed 
as a piece of unctuous fiatteiy to the address of the queen, 
the most marked result had been to offend two playwrights 
of note with whom he had formerly worked in company- 
Dekker, who had a coarse and healthy grip of bis own, and 
ilarston, who wa® perhaps less dangeroos by his strength 
than by his versatility. Learning their intention, or at 
least tkat of Dekker, to wreak literary vengeance upon 
him, he seems to have sought to anticipate its efi*ect by 
covering them with contemptuous ridicule beforehand. The 
(1601), which he states to have been completed 
fifteen weeks after the plot of it was first conceive^ did 
not, however, silence his adversaries ; it rather gave them 
the opportunity of the last word, which Dekker took in 
pro'lucing his Sniiromnsfir, or the Untrussiny of the 
Uiiinjrovf Po^f (1602). There was indeed an attempt at 
some more last words on Jonson's part ; but on the whole 
be appears to have thought (and very wisely) that the time 
for a sci'^ou of silence had arrived for him as a court poet. 

Acc/rding to a stuement by Overbniy, early in 1603, 

“ Ben .Tohnsoa, the poet, now lives upon one Townesend" 

— who tlii-! geaerens patron was we do not know — ^‘^and 
'•comes the world.” That, however, he was not sulking in 
the fritnily tent with which he had been accommodated is 
«hoT-n by the fact that in this year (1603) was produced at 
:h. (ilobe the earlier of his two extant tragedies, Sejanus, 


— i?hake'<p:ate once more taking a part in tbe performance. 

Mem‘.\bile, in the year which dates the tragedy con- 
rcriiiug fall of the great favourite, there had begun a 
reign in England destined to be remembered as tbat of 
fi^onntcs hardly ies^ hated than he. Adulatory loyalty 
-0 nial intent on showing that it had not exhausted itself 
..I i!ic feet of Gloriana, and Jonson’s well-stored brain 
a* i ready pta had their share in devising and executing 
ing nin-i- variatiou'; on the theme “Welcome— since we 
cennot tio without thee I” It is very remarkable how 

escribe 

. , the 

f -'- 1 b a (i?TTian'l* of the new taste for masks and enter- 
la nm -a* «— new of canrsciti degree rather than in kind 
‘irr-'.i with the new reign. The paueant which 
<■ * ^th" 4 th o; May 1 COO bade the king welcome to a 
d:i«iHed in joy wa.'« partly of Jonson’s partly of 
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pmnpily Ii:= g'^niu-, which it is sheer prejudice to desci 
a.- wanting in ficvibilsty and liithtnes", snited itself to 


James 1. when entertained at houses of the nobility. He 
was soon occasionally employed by the court itself, > 
already in 1606 in conjunction with Inigo Jones as re 
sponsible for the “painting and carpentry,’' — and thus 
speedily showed himself master in a species of composition 
to which he, more than any other of our poets before 
Milton, secured an enduring place in our national poetic 
literature. Personally, no doubt, he derived considerable 
material benefit from the new fasHon, very valuable to 
poets iu days when there were no monthly magazines, — 
more especially if his statement to Drummond was any- 
thing like correct, that out of his plays he had never 
gained a couple of hundred pounds. 

Good humour seems to have come back with good 
fortune. Joint employment had reconciled him with 
Dekker j and with Marston also he was again on good 
terms. When therefore, in 1604, the latter and Chapman 
(who, Jonson told Drummond, was loved of him, and 
whom he had probably honoured as “Virgil” in The 
Poetaster) produced the excellent comedy of Easltcard 
Mo, it appears to have contained some contributions by 
Jonson ; at all events, when the anthom were arrested on 
account of one or more passages in the play which were 
deemed insulting to the Scotch, he voluntarily imprisoned 
himself with them. They were soon released, and a 
banquet at his expense, attended by Camden and Selden. 
terminated the incident. If Jonson is to be believed, there 
had been a report that the prisoners were to have their ears 
and noses cut, and, with reference apparently to this peril, 

“ at the midst of the feast his old mother drank to liim, 
and showed him a paper which she had intended (if ^the 
sentence had taken execution) to have mixed in the prison 
among his drink, which was ftdl of lusty strong poison : and 
that she was no churl, she told him, she minded first to have 
drunk of it herself.” Strange to say, in 1605 Jonson 
and Chapman, though the former, as he averred, had so 
“ attempered ” his style as to have “ given no cause to any 
good man of grief,” were again in prison on account of “ a 
play ” j but they appear to have been once more speedily set 
free, in consequence of the (very manly and dignified) 
letter addressed by Jonson to the earl of Salisbury. Iu 
the same year he played a part — ^which had till recently 
remained unknown, and is still in some measure obscure — • 
in the mysterious history of the Gunpowder Plot. On 
November 7th, very soon after the discovery of the con- 
spiracy, whose threads it became the immediate duty of 
the council to unravel, that body appears to have sent for 
Ben Jonson, at the advice no doubt of Salisbury, who 
(as has just been seen) knew of Jonson; indeed, tbe latter 
i^s been supposed to have given his support as a dramatist 
to the party headed by Robert Cecil before Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death. As a loyal Roman CathoUc J onson was asked, 
and undertook to give, his good ofiices in inducing the 
priests to do something required by the council, — one 
hardly likes to conjecture it to have been some tampering 
u-ith the secrets of confession. In any case, the negotia- 
tions fell through, because the priests declined to come 
forth ont of their hiding-places to be negotiated uith — 
greatly to the wrath of Ben Jonson, who declares in a 
letter to Lord Salisbury tbat “ they are all so enweaved in 
it that it will make 500 gentlemen less of the religion 
within this week, if they carry their understanding about 
tbem.” Jonson himself, however, did not declare his 
separation from the Church of Rome for five years longer, 
however much it might have been to his advantage to 
do so. 

His powers as a dramatist were at their height during 
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(lCl-1), and 77^^: /;«//<> aa (ICIC). Durinc the sarnf the revels, besides proposing to confer nmnhim 

1.™^ !.e pMlmtd ™l „,4». ? “s'-axoi Ms 

'vjii, JiHgo Jones, ivitp irhohi, Iioh ever, lie^seemv to t,o™ imf rf””” memory of Sir Petronel PJasIi) decpnei 

■luirrcllcd nlroady in this rciijn, thuuch it is ren- doubts accenftiZ in^ WtefnUy 

whether the nrehiteef v*,. wv-.li.. ;...„“. i-.i o. . ..... tue increase in lus Densinn n.T.;»i. ...„. ^ 


.;.t -v.i i .’” ‘^>niJgh it is rm- doubtfai 

in ^*^>7 *'^/;^/*^ architect i.-, ro.'iUy intendwl to bo ridiculed 

T'r «>'-• character of Lanthora 

l/-.\thcrhead. In lolG n landest pension of 100 marks a 
year was conferred upon him : nnd possibly this mark of 
roya favour may iiave encouraged him to the publication 
of be liftt voitmio of the folio collected edition of his 
v*ork<? (ICIG). 

lie had other p.atrons more bountiful than the crown 
nml for a brief spjce of time (in 1G1.1) had travelled to 
trance as governor to the ehli.,} na of Sir IV.alter liakhh 
then a state prisoner in the Toutr, for wbn«e society Jonson 
m iylnNo gained a liking at the Mermaid Tavern in Chcam 
f’do, but for wbo^o moral character he, like so many of his 
‘'onicmiiomrie*, seems to have had but sra.all c-teeni. Thms 
«.y the year IGIG .Tonson seems to have made up his mind 
1 1 cea .'2 writing for the ‘^fago, where neither his success nor 
hi-, profit hidcqudlul hi- merits and expectations. He 
continued to produce inisks nnd cntcrtainmetils when 
called upon; but he w.as mtracted by many other litcraiy 
p;:r:,iiits, nnd liad already .nccomplished enough to furnish 
plentiful material for rctro^jiective discourse over pipe or 
cup. He was alrciuly entitled to lord it at the Sfennaid, 
where his cpiicl: antagonist in earlier wil-Kionibats no longer 
nppe.ircd even on n visit from fais comfortable retreat at 
iStnalford. Tiiat on the other hand Ben carried his wicked 
town babim into IVarwickshire, and there, together with 
Drayton, made .Shakespeare drink so hard with them as to 
bring iip.m himself the fatal fever which ended his days, is 
ji hit of petty scamlal with which we may fairly rcfu«c to 
load hi'- memory. 

ft W. 1 S in the year 1G18 that Ben Jonson, like his great 
namesake a centniy and a half afterwards, resolved to have 
a real holiday for once, and about midsummer started for 
hi-v ancestral countiy, Scotland. He had (very heroically for 
a man of hi-, habits) determined to make the journey on 
foot ; and — imitation is the .sincercst kind of flattery- 
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accept the increase in his pension, which was in tbp ..owi'p 
Jen,(J6S,) mrh iS.ri of S 

James L s reign found the foremost of the poets of thf 
rime in an nnythmg but prosperous condition. It would 
bo UDjasfc to bold "The San/' "The Doe" «TfiP i 
T»n.” on .he -OH I>.rii>’wi.h ^^h-S^ 

Where Bens supremacy must by this time have become 

clubs of that day, and a man of letters is not considered 

MpiT "'n- a smoking-room in 

iaU Disease bad weakened the poet's streneth 

and the bnraing of bh library, as his Exeeralion upm 
Ivlcan sufficiently shows, must have been no mere 
transitory trouble to a poor man of letters. He thus 
thought It best to recur to writing for the stage, and in 
I62o prodneed, with no faint heart, but with a very dear 
anticipation of the comments which would be made upon 
the rcappearanro of the “huge, overgrown play-maker," 
/he staple of Aeics, a comedy excellent in some respects, 
but little caJeuJated to become popular. In 1G2S, on the 
death of Middleton, some interest obtained for him the 
appointment of city chronologer, with a salary of 100 nobles 
n year-^n office of which he appears to have considered 
the duties aa purely ornamental, inasmuch as in 1631 his 
I salary wos^ suspended until he should have presented some 
fruits of his labours in his place, or^as he more succinctly 
phrased it— ** yesterday the barbarous court of aldermen 
have withdrawn their chandleriy pension for vexjnice and 
mustard, X33y 6s. 6d. ^ jkfter being’ in 1628 arrested by 
mistake on the utterly false charge of having written 
certain verses in approval of the assassination of Bucking- 
ham, he was soon allowed to return to Westminster, where 
it would appear from a letter of his ** son and contiguous 
neighbour,” James Howell, he was living in 1629, and 
about this time narrowly escaped another condagration. 

In the same year (1629) he once wore essayed the stage 
with the comedy of 77ie Neio Inn, which was actually, and 
on its ovm merits not unjustly, damned on the first perform- 
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speedily followed by John Taylor, the water-poet, who still on iis own merits not unjustly, aamneu on tne first perform- 
further handiKipped himself by the condition that he would ance. The epilogue dwelt not without dignity upon the 
accomplish the pilgrimage without a penny in his pocket, neglect which the poet hod experienced at the hands of 
Jon-on (who put money in his good friend's purse when he "king and queen”; and it is hononrafale to King Charles 
came up with him at Leith) spent more than a year and a L that he should not only have immediately sent the 
half in the hospitable Lowlands, being solemnly elected a unlucky author a gift of a hundred pounds, but on receiving 
burgess of Edinburgh, and on another occasion entertained another more cheerful versified appeal in response should 
at a public banquet there. But the best remembered have increased his standing salary to the same sum, with 
hospitality which he enjoyed was that of the learned and the addition of au annual tierce of canatj*, — thenceforth the 
reSned Scotth«h poet Drummond of Hawthornden, to which poet-laureate's customary royal gift. But though he after- 
\vc owe the so-called Conversations. In these famous wards composed one or two little entertainments, and even 
jottings, the work of no extenuating hand, Jonson lives a comedy or two, there seemed little power left in his 
for us to this day, delivering his censures freely in praise palsy-stricken hand. The patronage of kind friends like 
and blame, but by no means generously described in the the earl of Newcastle was never wholly wanting to him, 
postscript added by his cxhaiRfed host as "a great lover nor could he have ended in neglect. He was the acknow- 
and praiser of Uiinaelf, a contemner and ecomer of others? ” ledged chief of English literature, both at the festive 
A poetical account of this journey, " with all the adven- meetings where he ruled the roost among the younger 
tures,” was burnt with Jonson's library. authors whose pride it was to be "sealed of the tribe of 

After his return to England Jonson appears to have Ben,” and by the avowal of grave writers, old or young, 
resumed his former course of life. In 1619 his visits to not one of whom would have ventured to dispute his pre- 
the country scats of the nobility w'ere varied by a sojourn eminence. Nor was he to the last unconscious of the 
at Oxford with Corbet at Christ Church, on which occasion claims upon him which his position brought with it. When 
• 3.. ....WM ^nml-Vl MtwtA »T\Ark Ti7m nn A^vrrncf fi 1637, he left behind 
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a mastei^s degree was conferred upon him by the univer- death came upon him on August 6, 1637, he left behind 
' ‘)Out this time that he was or seemed him an unfinished work of great beauty, the pastoral drama 


city. He confessed about 
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of The Sad Shepherd. For forty years, he said in the 
prologue, he had feasted the public ; at first he could scarce 
hit its taste, but patience had at last enabled it to identify 
itself with the working of his pen. 

"We are so accustomed to think of Ben Jonson presiding, 
attentive to his own applause, over a circle of youthful 
followers and admirers, that we are apt to forget the hard 
straggle which he had passed through before gaining the 
crown now universally acknowledged to be his, Howell 
records, in the year before Ben’s death, that at a solemn 
supper at the poet’s own house, where the host had almost 
spoiled the relish of the feast by vilifying others and 
magnifying himself, “T. Ca.” (Thomas Carew) buzzed in 
the writer’s ear “that, though Ben had barrelled up a great 
deal of knowledge, yet it seemed he bad not read the 
Ethics^ which, among other precepts of morality, forbid self- 
commendation.” Self-reliance is but too frequently coupled 
with self-consciousness, and for good and for evil self- 
confidence was no doubt the most prominent feature in the 
character of Ben Jonson. Hence the combativeness which 
involved him in so many quarrels in his earlier days, and 
which jarred so harshly upon the gentler nature of Drum- 
mond. But his quarrels do not appear to have entered 
deeply into his soul, or indeed usually to have lasted long.^ 
He was too exuberant in his vituperations to be bitter, and 
too outspoken to be malicious. He loved of all things to be 
called “ honest,” and there is every reason to suppose that 
he deserved the epithet. The old superstition, which may 
perhaps still linger here and there, hardly needs notice, 
according to which Jonson was filled with malignant envy 
of the greatest of his fellow-dramatists, and lost no 
opportunity of giving expression to it. Those who consider 
that Shakespeare was beyond the criticism of his contem- 
poraries — as he certainly very frequently is above that of 
posterity — may find blasphemy in the saying of Jonson 
that ^ Shakespeare “ wanted art,” Occasional jesting 
allusions to particular plays of Shakespeare may be found 
in Jonson, among which should hardly be included the 
sneer at Pericles ; but these amount to nothing collectively, 
and to very little individually ; and against them have to 
be set, not only the many pleasant traditions concerning the 
long intimacy between the pair, but also the noble lines, as 
noble as they are judicious, dedicated by the survivor to 
*• the star of poets.” But if Gifibrd had rendered no other 
service to Joiison’s fame, he must be allowed to have once 
for all vindicated him from the cruellest aspersion which 
has ever been cast upon it. That in general Ben Jonson 
was a Joan of strong likes and dislikes, and was wont to 
manucst the latter as vehemently as the former, it would 
e idle to deny. He was at least impartial in his censures, 
dealing them out freely to Puritan poets like Wither and 
princes of his church like Cardinal Duperron. And, if 
t-cnsitive to attack, he seems to have been impervious to 

candour with which he con- 
Beftumnnf enthusiastic an admirer as 

abS tW Peraonage that he disUked the most, and 
trith 1 unfortunately one 

Than 

tta tvholo it ma,ie oftS” 

hnl „t , 1 ° “"y. !■“ tie 

m2. “maag all the Lsters of an 

nrt uhicb,m more senses than one, must please to live. 
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ag late as lC3i, lulcUwn against the architect was puhi 


Jonson’s learning and industry, which were alike ex- 
ceptional, by no means exhausted themselves in furnish- 
ing and elaborating the materials of his dramatic works. 
His enemies sneered at him as a translator — a title which 
only a generation earlier would have been esteemed of all 
literary titles the most honourable. But his classical 
scholarship shows itself not only in his translations from 
the Latin poets (the Ars Poetica in particular), in addition 
to which he appears to have written a version of Barclay’s 
Argents ; it was likewise the basis of his English Grammar^ 
of which nothing but the rough draft remains (the MS, itself 
having perished in the fire in his library), and in connexion 
with the subject of which he appears to have pursued other 
linguistic studies (Howell in 1629 is trying to procure him 
a Welsh grammar). And its effects are very visible in 
some of the most pleasing of his non-dramatic poems, which 
often display that combination of polish and simplicity 
hardly to be attained to — ^hardly even to be appreciated — 
without some measure of classical training. 

Exclusively of the few lyrics in Jonson’s dramas (which, 
with the exception of the stately choruses in Catiline, 
charm, and perhaps may surprise, by their lightness of 
touch), his non-dramatic works are comprised in the follow- 
ing collections. The book of Epigrams (published in the 
first folio of 1616) contained, in the poet’s own words, the 
“ ripest of his studies.” His notion of an epigram was the 
ancient not the restricted modern one — still less that of 
the critic (E. C., the author of the Times' Whistle) in whose 
language, according to Jonson, “witiy” was “obscene.” 
On the whole, these epigrams excel more in encomiastic 
than in satiric touches, while the pathos of one or two 
epitaphs in the collection is of the truest kind. In the 
lyrics and epistles contained in the Forest (also in the first 
folio), Jonson shows greater variety in the poetic styles 
adopted by him ", but the theme of love, which Dryden • 
considered conspicuous by its absence in the author’s 
dramas, is similarly eschewed here. The Underwoods 
(which were not published collectively till the second and 
surreptitious folio) are a miscellaneous series, comprising, 
together with a few religious and a few amatory poems, a 
large number of epi^ms, epitaphs, elegies, and “ odes,” 
including both the tributes to Shakespeare and several to 
royal and other patrons and friends, besides the Execra- 
tion upon Yulcan, and t|ie characteristic ode addressed, 
apparently in the earlier part of his career, by the poet 
to himself. To these pieces in verse should be added the 
Discoveries — an often Mghly interesting commonplace-book 
of aphorisms that occurred to the poet in his daily read- 
ings,— self-communings of a more tranquil and perhaps a 
more sober kind than the outpourings of the Conversations 
at Hawthornden. 

The dramatic works of Ben Jonson fall into three or, if his 
fragmentaiy pastoral ^ama be considered to stand by itself, 
into four distinct divisions. His tragedies are only two in 
number — his Fall, and Catiline his Conspiracy.^ 
Of these the earlier, as is worth noting, was produced at 
Shakespeare 8 theatre, in aU probability before the first of 
Shakespeare s Koman dramas, and still contains a con- 
siderable admixture of rhyme in the dialogue. Though 
perhaps less carefully elaborated in diction than its successor, 
dejanus is at least equally impressive as a highly-wrought 
dramatic tr^tment of a complex historic theme. The 
c aracter of Tiberius adds an element of curious psycholori- 
cal interest which is wanting in Catiline and his surround- 


Ittrti Mortimer Jonson left only a few lines behind 

contri™T+^f^®T argument of tlic play, factious ingenuity 

an?aryobl?w Queen Caioline 
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ings : bnt in both plays the action is powerfully conducted, 
and the care bestowed by the dramatist upon the great 
variety of characters introduced cannot, as in some of his 
comedies, be said to distract the interest of the reader. 
Both these tragedies are noble works, though the relative 
popularity of the subject has perhaps secured the preference 
to Cadltae. Tet this play and its predecessor were alike 
too manifestly intended by their author to court the good- 
\vill of what he calls the “extraordinary " reader. It is 
difBcult to imagine that (with the aid of judicious shorten- 
ings) either cotdd altogether miss its effect on the stage ; 
but, while Shakespeare causes us to forget, Jonson seen« 
to rrish ns to remember, his authorities. The half is 
often greater than the whole; and Jonson, like all drama- 
tists and, it might be said, all novelists in similar cases, 
has had to paj' the penalty incurred by too obnous a 
desire to underline the learning of the author. 

Perversity — or would-be originality — alone could declare 
Jonson’s tragedy preferable to his comedy. Even if the 
revolution which he created in the latter branch of the 
drama had been mistaken in its principles or unsatisfactory 
in its results, it would be clear that the strength of his 
dramatic genius lay in the power of depicting a great 
\-ariety of characters, and that in comedy alone he succeeded 
in finding a wide field for the exercise of this power. There 
mav have been no very original or very profound discovery 
the idea which he illustrated in Kvery Zfcji rn ^rs 
and, as it were, technically elaborated in Ev^y 
Man oi't of Ids Eumour , — that in many men one quality 
is observable which so possesses them as to draw the whole 
of their iudividualities one way, and that this phenomeiion 
“may be truly said to be a humour.” But byrefusing 
to applv this term to a mere peculiarity or affectation of 
manner, and restricting its 'use to actual or imphed differ- 
ences or distinctions of character, he broadened the whole 
basis of English comedy after his fashion, as Mobere at a 
later date did that of French after his. It does not of 
course follow that Jonson's disciples, the Bromes and the 
Cartwrights, always adequately reproduced the masters 
conception of “humorous” coinedy. Jonson s wide and 
varied reading helped Hm to diversffy the application of 
his theoty, while perhaps at times it led him mto too remote 
illustrations of it Still, Captmn Bobadd and Captain 
Tucca, Slacilente and Fungoso, Tolpone and ® 

eoodly number of other characters commend themselves 
readily as well as distinctly enough to the 
those who have once made their acquamtance. It m a 
veryfutOe criticism to condemn Jonson s “ a 

mere series of types of general id^; on the other hm^ 
it is a very sound criticism to object, as Bany 
doM to the “multitude of characters who throw no li^ht 
nuon the story, and lend no interest to it, occupying s^ce 
SSd better have been bestowed upon the principal 

°®In^the^ conrtruction of plots, as in most 

Tctn ''nil’s at once conscientious and vigorous mind led him 

1= aependea t,. tote 

than the greater part of his contempomnes (^ake- 
° TtnfVi the rest) upon borrowed plots. Bnt either his 
speare \nth ias^occasionallv at fault in this respect, 

just quoted h^ di t jonson’s best comedies, 

ness in the ^ Aidiemht and another critic, tmsur- 
pass^ in bis deU PP podham Donne,— has 

d«ftT the e^peSef^^^^^ 


Sin generis, in which the real business can hardly be said to 
begin till the last act. 

Dryden, when criticizing Ben Jonson^s comedies in a 
superfine vein, which (to do him jastice) he very rarely 
indulged, thought fit, while allowing the old master 
humour and incontestable pleasantness,” to deny him wit 
and those ornaments thereof wliich Quintilian reckons up 
under the terms nrhana, salsa, faeeta, and so forth. Such 
wit as Dryden has in view is the mere outward fashion or 
style of the day, the euphuism or ‘‘sheerwit” or chic which 
is the creed of the Fastidious Brisks and of their crafty 
purveyors at any given moment. In this Ben Jonson was 
no doubt defective ; for he was too accurate an observer of 
men and manners to be himself a man of fashion, literary 
or otherwise. But it would be an error to suppose him, as a 
comic dramatist, to have stood towards the world around him 
in the attitude of a philosopher, careless of mere transient 
extemaKsms. It is said that the scene of his Every Man 
in his Eimour was originally laid near Florence; and his 
Yolpone, which is perhaps the darkest social picture ever 
drawn by him, plays at Venice. But the atmosphere of 
his comedies, wherever they may be supposed to play, is 
familiar enough to any one fairly acquainted with the native 
surroundings amidst wliich they were produced ; and Ben 
Jonson’s times live for us in his men and women, his 
country gulls and town gulls, his alchemists and exorcists, 
his ‘"skeldring” captains and whining Puritans, and the 
whole ragamuffin rout of his SaTiholomeio Fair, the comedy 
par excellence of Elizabethan low life. AftCT he had 
described the pastimes, fashionable and unfashionable, of 
his af'e its feeble superstitions and its flaunting naughti- 

o K . . .• J 



little might seem to be left to desenbe for his “sons and 
successors. Enough, however, remained; only that hK 
followers speedily again threw manners and “humours 
into one nndistingnishable medley. , . t 

The gift which both in his art and in his life Jonson 
lacked was that of exercising the influence or crMtmg the 
effects which he wished to exercise or create withrat tne 
appearance of consciousness. Instead of this, influenced 
no doubt by the example of the free relations between 

author and pubUc permitted by Attic rtoS 

e<ma and again, from Every Man out of Aw Humour to Tiu 

Magnetic Lady, to sundry devices 

mentatoty intermezzos and appendices, which, thou£i 

occasioSy effective by the excellence of 

are to be regretted as mtroducmg into his “ 

exotic and often vexatious element. A man 
the veiT core, be never quite understood that there is and 
ought to be a wide difference between the world of letters 

ViP fnllv annreoiated by those who fail to acquaint then^ 

snreess in this direction— “next himself, ^ said only 
Fletcher andChapman could ivrite a mask. He m i 

or at IcLt established, the ingepions innovation of the 

^ Tpiiipb Schiedel has described as a species of pa T 
St rmef to his device, and usually prefixed to the 

:eri«try,'^an<i M W 

antidote to the often e" aad humorous 

ception. Jonsons not^e forgotten, with a 

of £.1^ W > 
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masterpiece ia Comus, after whicli it soon faded away in 
times too fierce to allow of its further cultivation. 

The Sad Shepherd^ of which Jonson left behind him 
three acts and a prologue, is distinguished among English 
pastoral dramas by its freshness of tone j and, though not 
altogether without either allegorical allusions or classical 
ornament, breathes something of the spirit of the greenwood, 
and is not unnatural even in its supernatural element. 
While this piece, with its charming love-scenes between 
Robin Hood and Maid Marion, remains a fragment, another 
pastoral by Jonson, The May Lord, has been lost, and a 
third, of which Loch Lomond was intended to be the scene, 
probably remained unwritten. 

Though Ben Jonson never altogether recognized the 
truth of the maxim that the dramatic art has properly 
speaking no didactic purpose, his long and laborious life 
was not wasted upon a barren endeavour. In tragedy he 
added two works of uncommon merit to our dramatic 
literature. In comedy his aim was higher, his effort more 
sustained, and his success more solid, than were those of 
any of his fellows. In the subsidiary and hybrid species of 
the mask, he helped to open a new and attractive though 
undoubtedly devious path in the field of dramatic litera- 
ture. His intellectual ’endowments surpassed those of 
most of our great dramatists in richness and in breadth ; 
and in energy of application he probably surpassed them 
all. Yet it is less by these gifts or even by his power of 
hard work than by the true ring of his manliness that he 
is uniquely distinguished among his peers. 


The date of the first folio volume of Jouson’s T7orA» (of which 
title his novel but characteristic use in applying it to plays was at the 
time much ridiculed) has already been mentioned as 1616 ; the second 
is described by Gifford as “ a wretched continuation of the first, 
printed from MSS. surreptitiously obtained during his life, or 
ignorantl}' hurried through the press after his death, and bearing 
a vnriely of dates from 1631 to 1641 inclusive," The whole works 
were reprinted in a single folio volume in 1692, and again in 6 vols, 
8vo in 1715. ‘W’halley’s edition in 7 vols., with a life, appeared in 
1756, but was superseded in 1816 by Gifford’s, in 9 vols, (of which 
the first includes a biographical memoir, and the famous essay on 
the “ Proofs of Ben .Tonson’s Malignity, from the Commentators on 
Shakespeare "). A new edition of Giffoi d’s excellent book was pub- 
lished in 9 vols. in 1875 by Colonel F, Cunningham, as well as a 
cheap reprint in 3 vols. in 1870. Both contain the “ Conversations 
with Drummond,” which were first printed in full by David Laing 
in the Shakespeare Society's Ptiblications (1842), and the Jonsontts 
Virbiiis, a collection (unparalleled in number and variety of authors) 
of poetical tributes published about six months after Jonson’s death 
by his friends and admirers. There is also a single-volume edition, 
with a veiy readiible memoir, by Barry Cornwall (1838), Recently 
Lrcry Man in his ffuinour has been edited, with an excellent brief 
biographical os well as special introduction, to which the present 
sketch owes some details, by H. B. Wlieatley (1877). The criticisms 
of ^nson are too numerous to mention ; but among many deserring 
to be overlooked should not be included that of Dryden in the 
preface to An Erenin^s Zove, or the Mock Astrologer. (A. 17. W.) 

JOI*LISr, a flouriaking city of Jasper county, Missouri, 
U.o., chiefly engaged in smelting lead and zinc, of which 
very large quantities are turned out annually. The popula- 
tion in 1880 was 7038. 


A Greek ’Tom;, Hebrew Japho, ai 

* incorrectly written Jaffa, an ancient seapo 

of Palestine. It is mentioned in the lists of Thothmes IE 
and m an inscription of Sennacherib, but in the Bible pr 
bably in no wnting older than the exile. After the exile 
was the harbour of Judrea (EzraiiL 7; Strabo, xvi. 2), ar 
as such appears as an important point in the Maccabi 
ii-ars when it was fortified by Simon. Strabo and Josephi 
^ as a haunt of pirates, and on this accost 
was de^troyedby \ cspasian in the Jewish war. The sms 
hay south of the town, called Birhei d Kamr (“Jfoonpool’ 
harbour, the present one' being form* 
narrow ^ broad entrance on the north-west and 

^ 4 ^- L ^ 111 the middle. The coast being qni 

rtmigbt and unsheltered, the port possesses neither natnr 


nor artificial advantages. In the oth, 6 th, and 11th cen- 
turies bishops of Joppa are noticed, under the metropolitan 
of Jerusalem. In 1187 Saladin took the town, which was 
recovered by King Bichard in 1191 and retaken by Malek 
el ‘Adil in 1196. In 1799 Napoleon stormed the city, 
then protected by walls. The fortifications were further 
increased at a later period by the English. The modern 
town, the seaport of Jerusalem, with which it is connected 
by a carriage road in very bad repair, is built on a rounded 
hillock rising 100 feet above the shore ; to the north 
and sonth are sandhills; to the east are gardens of 
oranges, pomegranates, figs, and olives. Sweet water is 
derived from numerous wells, and palms and 'bananas 
occur in these orchards, which cover an area of 3 square 
miles. The walls of the town still remain standing; 
the houses are of stone, well built, and the bazaars are 
good. The town is the seat of a caim-macam or lieutenant- 
governor. It contains English, French, German, and 
American consulates, and Latin and Greek monasteries. 
The trade consists of wheat, sesame, oranges and other 
fruit, olives, and soap ; the population is stated at 8000, 
the m^ority being Moslems. A German colony estab- 
lished in 1869 bas built two villages, one just outside the 
town on the north-east, the second (Sardna) at a distance of 
2 miles. The colonists number about 300. 

Joppa claimed to be the place where Andromeda was exposed. 
There her chains were shown (Jos., B. J., iii. 9, 13), and thence the 
skeleton of the monster was brought to Borne hy Scaurus (Pliny, 
ix. 4). 

JOBDAENS, Jacob (1593-1678), painter, was bom at 
Antwerp in 1593. He studied, like Kubens, under Adam 
van Noort, and his marriage with his master’s daughter in 
1616, the year after his admission to the guild of painters, 
prevented him from visiting Borne. He was forced to 
content himself with studying such examples of the Italian 
masters as he found at home;- but a far more potent 
influence was exerted upon his style by Bubens, who 
employed him sometimes to reproduce small sketches in 
large. Jordaens is second to Bubens only in tbeir special 
department of the Flemish school. In both there is the 
same warmth of colour, truth to nature, mastery of 
chiaroscuro, and energy of expression; but Jordaens is 
wanting in dignity of conception, and is inferior in choice 
of forms, in the character of his heads, and in correctness 
of drawing. Not seldom he sins against good taste, and in 
some of his humorous pieces the coarseness is only atoned 
for by the animation. Of these last he seems in some 
cases to have painted several replicas. He employed his 
pencil also in Scriptural, mythological, historical, and 
allegorical subjects, and is well-known as a portrait painter. 
He also etched some plates. He died at Antwerp in 1678. 

JORDAN “s’v^t-flowing”)^ the imncipal river of 
Palestine. The historical source of this famous stream 
is the cave at B&ni&s (Caesarea Philippi), while the stream 
from Dan (Tell el ]^dy) is called Lesser Jordan by 
Josephus, although the larger of the two springs at the 
Tell is probably tbe largest fountain in Syria. A third 
affluent, which has a better geographical claim to be con- 
sidered the true Jordan, is the Nahr Hasb3,ny, rising near 
Hasbeiya on Hermom The stream from Biniis joins that 
from Tell el Kddy after a course of 5 miles, descending 
by cascades through thickets and cane brakes, and a little 
lower down the Nahr Hashduy, after a course of 15 miles, 
^ius the united stream from the other sources. The 
source is about 1000 feet above the Mediterranean, 
and, after passing through the papyrus swamps, the river 
. BEiileh Lake (Merom or Semechonitis), falling 
1000 feet in 12 miles. The H^ileh is 4 miles long, and 
Galilee is 10 J miles, with a fall of 
682 feet. The second lake (see (Jaltlue) is 12^ miles 
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long. The fall of the river after leaving it is at first 40 
feet per mile, but on entering the plain of Beisan it becomes 
only 10 or 12 feet per mile, and further south only 4 or 5 
feet. The total length from Bdnids to the Dead Sea 
is 104 miles direct, and, as the level of the Dead Sea 
is 1292'5 below the ilediterranean, the total fall is nearly 
2300 feet. Thus the Jordan is only half as long as 
the Thames, and the Sea of Galilee about" equal in length 
to "Windermere. The Ghdr or valley of Jo^an south of 
the Sea of Galilee varies in width from 4 to 14 miles east 
and west ; the course of the river is extremely tortuous, 
and it is hidden by a dense jungle of cane, willow, and 
tamarisk, growing on the water’s edge in the sunken 
channel called Z6r, which is about a mile wide, with steep 
banks of white marl 50 to 100 feet high. For the last few 
miles the stream is free from jungle, fiowing through a 
muddy flat. The average width is from 30 to 50 yarfc, 
but in February the river “ overflows its banks” (Josh. iii. 
15) and fills the Z6r. The Arabs enumerate some forty 
fords, mostly passable in summer only. Of these the most 
important is 'Ahdrah near Beisdn, — ^probably the Bethabara 
of Origen, the Onomastica, and the common text of John 
i. 28, where Bethany is the true reading. There is a ferry 
immediately south of the Sea of Galilee, and another on the 
road fromShechem toGilead; the latter is called Ed Ddmieh, 
and has been conjectured to preserve the name of Adam 
(Josh. iii. 16) or Admah (Gen. x. 19). The ford of :?ajlah, 
east of Jericho, is probably that of Josh, iii., and is the 
traditional site of Bethabara. The four main aflluents of 
Jordan are the Hieromax (Yarmiik) and the Jabbokon the 
east, and on the west the JAldd passing Beisdn, and the 
Fari'a rising not far from Shechem. The supply of thrae and 
other perennial streams scarcely, however, balances the loss 
from evaporation of the river. Salt springs flow to Jordan 
alon«' the greater part of its course south of Beisdn. The 
vallw, formed by a depression in the early Tertiary period, 
was once filled by a chain of lakes, and raised beaches have 
been found in various parts of the Ghdr. 

JOB,DAlT, CAiiiLLE (1771-1821), French politician, 
was bom in Lyons, January 11, 1771, of a weU-to-do 
mercantile family. He was educated in Lyons, and from 
an early age was imbued with the royahst principles that 
distinguished his townsmen. He actively supported by 
voice, pen, and musket his native town in its pliant 
resistance to the Convention; and when Lyons feU, in 
October 1793, Jordan fled. From Switzerland he passed 
in six months to England, where he formed acquaintances 
with other French exiles and with promment ® 
men and imbibed a lasting admiration for the English 
constitution. In 1796 he returned to France, and next 
year he was sent by Lyons as a deputy to the 
five hundred. There his eloquence won him considerataon. 
He earnestly supported what he felt to be true freedom, 

energetta appeal on behalf of church bells in his Sap^t 
i,ur ^la liberte des cultes procured him the sobriquet of 
rnrrlnn Clochc Jordan would have been one of the ^ 
f-m- Tf thLo’im of the 18th Fructidor (September 

‘rmh t^Zuo, escaped to Basely Hen^ ke » 
Permany where he met Goethe, and probably laid the 
Sition of his affection for German hterature, especiaUy 

tounaauo irinnstock. Back again in France by 

reoKwai, 

”tV;« “p^e 

for the ««• ^ dfeMon ei de la SSvolu- 

sur Klopstocl, J:c. At the 
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Restoration in 1814 he again emerged into public life. By 
Bonis XVirr. he was ennobled and named a councillor of 
state j and from 1816 he sat in the chamber of deputies as 
representative of Ain. At first he supported the ministry, 
but when they began to show signs of reaction he separated 
from them, and gradually came to be at the head of the 
constitutional oppositioa His speeches in the chamber 
were always eloquent and powerful Though warned by 
failing health to resign, Camille Jordan remained at his 
post till his death, May 19, 1821. 

To his pen we owe Lcttre a M, Lamoxnette^ 1791 ; Histoire de la 
ConiCTsion d'unc Dame Pansiennej 1792; La Loi et la Religion 
Vengies, 1792; Adresse a ses Oommeltanfs sur la R^iolutlon du 4 
SepUmbre 1797, 1797 ; Sur les Troubles de Lgon^ 1818 ; La Session 
de 1817, 1818. His Discours were collected in 1818. Hie “Frag- 
ments Choisis,” and translations from the German, were published 
in JJAheille fran^ise 

Besides the vanous histories of the time, see for further details, rol x. of the 
Revue Ency^opediquei and & paper on Jordan and Madame de Stael, by Sainte- 
Beuve, In the Revue des Deux Ifmdes for March 1868 

JORDANES, or Joenaitdes, the historian of the Gothic 
nation, flourished about the middle of the 6th century of 
the Christian era.^ All that we certainly know about his 
life is contained in three sentences of his history of the 
Goths (cap. 50), from which, among other particulars as 
to the history of his family, we leain that his grandfather 
Peria was notary to Candac, the chief of a confederation 
of Alans and other tribes settled during the latter half 
of the 6th century on the south of the Danube in the 
provinces which are now Bulgaria and the Dobrudscha. 
Jordanes himself was a notary until he renounced his 
worldly calling and took the s vows of a monk. This, 
according to the manner of speaking of that day, is the 
meaning of his words “ante conversionem meam,” though 
it is quite possible that he may at the same tiine have 
renounced the Arian creed of his forefathers, which it is 
clear that he no longer held when he wrote his Gothic 

history. e ^ e 

It is probable that the latter part at any rate of the life 
of Jordanes was spent in Italy. In some early editions of 
his works he is called “ episcopus Ravennas,” but the 
ample details which we possess as to the bishops of Ra 
venna make it certain that he never occupied that see. 
He may have been a bishop, but the best authority for 
that assertion (according to the statement in Muratoris 
Eerum Italicarum Sciiptotes, I 189) is only Sigebert of 
Gembloux, who lived five centuries later. Tia^s have 
been discovered of a certain Jordanes, bishop of Crotona, 
in 651 and a “Jordanes defensor ecclesise nostrse is 
mentioned in a letter of Pope Pelagius in 556. 

We pass from the extremely shadowy personaUty of 
Jordanes to the more interesting question of his works. 

1 The De Eegnoruvi et Temporum Successionej or, as lie 
liim^elf called it, Bieviatio Chronicorim, was probably com- 
posed in 550 or 551. It is a short and dry sketch of 
the history of the world from the creation, founded on the 
ciPoSd2^.rf Ensebins and Jerome. The book has no 
value literary or historical, till the historian comM 
his o^ timra; and here, from about 450 to 550, the 
^morum Successime is sometimes a reaUy 
autoority, owing to the extreme scarcity of other infor- 

is co^only called, was styled by W^elf De On<7i«« 
Artuaue Geticx GentU^ and was probably written in 
year 552. He informs us that while he wa s engage upon 

"T^vldence of MSS 

“terms of the dedication of this hook to n certain V.giUus make 
it impossihle that the pope of that name is meant. 
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the Bredatio a friend named Castalins invited him to com- 
press into one small treatise the twelve boots — now lost — 
of the senator Cassiodorins, or Cassiodoms, on The Origin 
and Actions of the Goths. Jordanes professes to have had 
the work of Cassiodorins in his hands for but three days, 
and to reprodnce the sense, not the words : bat his boot, 
short as it is, evidently cpntains long verbatim extracts 
from the earlier author, and it may be suspected that the 
story of the “triduana lectio” and the apology “quamvis 
verba non recolo,” possibly even the friendly invitation of 
Castalins, are mere blinds to cover his own entire want 
of originality. This snspicion is strengthened by the fact 
(discovered by Yon Sybel) that even the very preface to 
his book is taken almost word for word from finfinus’s 
translation of Origeu^s commentary on the epistle to the 
Eomans. There is no doubt, even on Jordane^s own state- 
ments, that his work is based upon that of Cassiodorius, 
and that any historical worth which it possesses is due to 
that fact. Cassiodorins was one of the very few men 
who, Homan by birth and sympathies, could yet appre- 
ciate the greatness of the barbarians by whom the empire 
was overthrown. The chief adviser of Theodoric, the 
East Gothic king in Italy, he accepted with ardour that 
monarch’s great scheme, if indeed he did not himself 
originally suggest it to his master, of welding Homan and 
Goth together into one harmonious state, which should 
preserve the social refinement and the intellectual culture 
of the ^tin-speaking races, without losingthe hardy virtues 
of their Teutonic conquerors. To this aim eveiything in 
the political life of Cassiodorius was subservient, and this 
aim he evidently kept before him in his Gothic history. 
He^ translated into his somewhat stilted prose the sagas 
which jvere still sung by the Gothic warriors round tlmir 
camp-fires,^ telling of the past migrations and dangers of 
their people. Hie reduced into form the pedigree which 
traced the descent of the Amals, Theodoric’s kingly hons^ 
from gods and heroes. In all this he worked on such lines 
as a modem historical inquirer would have him work 


! 



whose coimtry Darius Hystaspis invaded, and with the 
Getse of Dacia whom Trajan conquered. This double 
ideu^cation enabled him to bring the favoured race 
in line with the people of classical antiquity, to inter- 
weave with their history stories about Hercules and the 
Ammons, to make them invade Egypt, to claim for them 
a share m the wisdom of the semi-mythical Scythian 
philosopher Zamolxis. He was thus able with some show 
of pla^bibty to represent the Goths as « wiser than all 
n and almost like the Greeks” (Jord., 



-. 1 , ‘*''6“ «*• uw LUC cigui sme, in 

ra^ with the ancestors of the Homans. All Ss we can 

rimo relation to history, but at the 

less bittOTS subjugation of the Homan 

befo» r after all bowing down 

sow. upstarts, but that hfi Amal 

S as firmly rooted in classical antiquity 

of CassiodoniL “ young Athalanc, truly said 

RoTnoT,'* iv* Gothicam historiam fecit esse 

(cSod.^”™ ^ 

'■■1“'^ ot the Goths probably 
S°we.n Z?/, 1"?“ “SWaen years which elapsed 

— the compositioo of the De 

rc-. pace hittortco 


Getids of Jordanes, great events, and most disastrous for 
the Eomano-Gothic monarchy of Theodoric, had tran- 
spired. It w’as no longer possible to write as if the 
whole civilization of the "Western world would sit 
down contentedly under the shadow of East Gothic 
dominion and Amal sovereignty. And moreover, the 
instincts of Jordanes, as churchman and Catholic, predis- 
posed him to flatter the sacred majesty of Justinian, by 
whose victorious arms the overthrow of the barbarian king- 
dom in Italy bad been effected. Hence we perceive two 
currents of tendency in the De Behus Getids. On the one 
band, as a Gotb himself and as a transcriber of the philo- 
Gotb Csmsiodorius, he magnifies the race of Alaric and 
Theodoric, and claims for them their full share, perhaps 
more than their fall share, of glory in the past. On the 
other band, be speaks of the great anti-Teuton emperor 
Justinian, and of bis reversal of tbe German conquests 
of tbe 5tb century, in language which would certainly 
have grated on tbe ears of Totila and his heroes. 
Gelimer the Yandal is “overtaken by the revenge of 
Justinian,'’ and Africa “ long subject to tbe Yandal yoke 
is recalled into^ tbe liberty of tbe Homan kingdom.” 
When Havenna is taken, and Yitigis carried into captfruty, 
Jordanes almost exults in the fact that “the nobility of 
tbe Amals and tbe illustrious oS’spring of so many mighty 
men have surrendered to a yet more illustrious piince'and 
n yet mightier general, whose fame shall not grow dim 
through all the centuries.” 

This laudation, both of the Goths and of their Byzantine 
conquerora may perhaps help us to understand the political 
motive with which the J)e Bchns Getids was written. In 
the year 551 Germanus, nephew of Justinian, accompanied 
by bis bride, Hatasnntba, granddaughter of Theodoric, set 
forth to reconquer Italy for the empire. His early death 
On 552) prevented any schemes for a revived Homand 
Gothic kinffdotn wRiVT, may have been based on his 


His widow, however, bore a posthumous 
child, also named Germanus, of whom Jordanes speaks 
(cap. 60) as “blending tbe blood of the Anicii and the 
Amals, and furnishing a hope under the divine blessing of 
one day uniting their glories.” This younger Germanus 
md nothing in after life .to realize these anticipations ; 
but the somewhat pointed way in which his name and his 
moraer’s name. are mentioned by Jordanes lends some 
probability to^ the idea that the Be Jiebiis Getids was put 
forth in the interests of a third party, Italian rather than 
Gothic or Byzantine, and possibly headed by Pope Yigilins, 
who may have wished to advocate the claims of this infant 
to an independent sovereignty in Italy. 

Gtdias falls naturally into four parts. The first- 

» i the world, and in more detaU of Britain and 

foeir king Bcrig 

migrated to the southern coast of the Baltic. Their miction 
foHo?^han<f ? into Visigoths and Ostrogoths, 

fh {dwps. siv,-Kdv,) retains to tbe tine bistoir of 

£oSbSth?SS.Sf fte genealogy of fb. Amal IdoSJ md 
the Goths into the Somsiii cmTOTp. in tho. 


I.U auuie extent on Urosius, Ammianns 
^rfed le^ from native sources. 

TTest Goths fmm traces the histoiy of tlie 

Gothic kincr^nm Hunmsh invasion to the doivnfall of the 

and indeed of the whole book, 


the section, . aua inaeett of the whole book, is 

battle of the - *** Attila’s invasion of Gaul and the 

Stim fo all prohabiUty a 

narrative lartre interwoven witli his 

eSSSon Th® celehTaled 

fS^ irsuaro mSor®r assuredly came at first neither 
e suare minister Cassiodorins nor from the small-soulcd 
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notan- Jo^nes, but is the translation of some thought which 
utterance through the lips of a Gothic minstrel. 

Ihe fourth section (chaps. xlTuL-bc.)tracesthehistoiyof theEast 
Goths from the same Hunnish invasion to the first overthrow of the 
Gothic monarchy in Italy (376-539). In this fourth section are 
inserted, somewhat oat of their pro^r place, some valuable details 
as to the ^ihi ^inorcSg ”an immense prople dwelling in the 
remon of Kicopolis, with their high priest and primate v nlfila& 
who is said aUo to have taught them letters.** The booh closes 
with the allusion to Gcrmanns and the panegyric on Justinian as 
the conqueror of the Goths referred to above. 

As to the style and literary character of Jordaues, every author 
who has used Iiim speaks in terms of severe censure. AYhen he 
is left to himself and not merely transcribing, he is sometimes 
scarcely grammaii^l. There are awkward gaps in liis narrative and 
statements inconsistent with each other. He quotes, as if he were 
familiarly acquainted with their writings;, about twenty Greek and 
Homan writers, of whom it is almost certain that he had not read 
more than three or four. At the same time he does not quote the 
chronicler ISIarccllfnus, from whom he has copied verbatim the his- 
tory of the deposition of Angustulus. All these faults make him 
a.i)ecuIiarIy unEatisfactojy authority to depend upon where we can- 
not check his statements by those of other authors. It may, how- 
ever, he pleaded in extenuation that he is profess^ly a transcriber, 
and, if his story be correct, a transcriber under peculiarly unfavour- 
able circumstances. He has also himself suffered much from the 
inaccuracy of copyis^ But nothing has really been more unfortu- 
nate for uie reputation of Jordaues as a writer than tlie extreme 
prcciousncss of the information which he has preserved to us. 
Teutonic tribes whose dim original he record have in the course 
of centuries^ attained to world-wide dominion. The battle in the 
^faunae plains, of which he is really the sole historian, is now seen 
to have liad at least as important bearings on the destinies of the 
world as ^larathon or "VV’atcrloo And thus the Iiasty pampM et of a 
half-educated Gothic monk has been forced mtoprominence,'a]most 
into rivalry with the finished productions of the great writers of 
classical antiquity. Iso wonder that it stands the comparison 
badly ; but with all its faults the Dc lithts Geticis of Jordaues will 
j>robabl 3 " ever retain its place side by side with the De Moribxts 
Gcrmantyrum of Tacitus, as a chief source of information respect- 
ing the history, institutions, and modes of thought of our Teutonic 
forefathers. 


ch!ef SI5S. of the De RtUis GtUcis arc one at ncidelbeT:^ of 
the Sth centnxy and one at the Vatican of the ICth, one at MlZaxi, two of the 
11th and IStb centmlcs at Vienna, and one of the ISth centnxy at 31nn!ch. 
Unfo*tnnatelr the Heidclbe:^ and Vienna MSS. perished In the fire at Prof. 
Mommsen's honsc, but not before he had accnratelv collated them. 

iMif ions.— The editfo pnnups of the J)e Rihm Cetieis was pnbllshed bj Pen- 
tlncer, at Ang«bnrg. 1S15. Two of the best knorm editions ore those In ^InratoTTs 
Rmtm Jtaltcarxim Scriptores, vol- L (tihlch gives Caret's text collated by 
.1. A. Saxe with the Ambrosian MS , and which also contains the JElc Reffjtorum 
iittrcasione'), and in Grotlns'e ^trforfa CottAonmi, Vandalorum, el Zangolar^ 
dorum, Amsterdam, lC5f». A new edition is expected from Professor 3Ioinx&sen. 

Ai/cra/f/«w— The foregoing article is chiefly fonnded on Von Sybcl's essay, De 
/on f (bus Jordanis (ISCS), Schirren's Deratione ^iwr in'ei* Jordanem ti Cmsio- 
dorum intatedat Commenfoho, Dorpat, 165S: Eopke's Die A^fSngt des KSnig* 
thum* lei den Gothen, Berlin, 1859; Dahn's I>te KSnige der Germanen, vol. 
IL, 3lTmich, 1861; Ebert's Gtsthiehte der Christhch’-Lateinisdien LxUratur^ 
J>ipsic: 1674; and Wattenbaeh's BeirfschfaniTi QeschxthUquellen *m 3Iittela1ter^ 
Berlin, 1677. (T- H.) 


JOTITIN, JoH27 (1698-1770), a writer on theological 
subjects, was the son of a Protestant refugee from Brittany, 
and was bom in London 23d October 1698. In his tenth 
year he entered (Jharterhouse school, and in 1715 he be- 
came a pensioner of Jesus College, Cambridge, where his 
reputation as a Greek scholar led the classical tutor of 
bis college to select him to translate certain passages from 
Eustathius for the use of Pope in his translation of Homer. 
He graduated B.A. in 1719 and M.A in 1722. ^ In the 
latter year he published a small volume of Latin veree 
entitled Liisiis Foetid. Having received priest’s orders in 
1724, he was in 1726 presented by his college^ to the 
vicarage of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire, an appointment 
which he resigned in 1730 to become preacher of a chapel 
in Hew Street, London. In 1731, along with some friends, 
he began a publication entitled Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on Authors Awdent and Modern^ which appeared at 
intervals during two years. In 1737 he was presented to 
the vicarage of Eastwell in Kent, and in 1751 he became 
rector of St Hnnstan’s-in-the-East. Shortly after becoming 
chaplain to the bishop of London in 1762, he was appointed 
to a prebendal stall of St Paul’s, and to the vicarage of 
Kensington, and in 1764 he was made fchdeacon^of 
London. He died at Kensington, September 5, lifO. 


/X discussions Concerning 

the Truth of Gkristian Beligion, 1746; Remarks on 

1751; Zi/e of Erasmus, 2 vols, 
IfoO, It 60, founded on the life by Le Clerc, but con- 
tmning a Ipge amount of new matter; and Tracts Fhilolo^ 
gi^l, Cntical, and Miscellaneous, 1790, All his works dis- 
play ^eat l^rmng and some acuteness both of research and 
cnticism, butthough written in a livelystyle they do not bear 
that stamp of originality which confers permanent interest. 

t>f Jortin, 1792; and the "Account of his Life 
W nhn^ prefixed to an edition of the on Tcelesiasticol 

History published in 1816- 


JOSEPH, the most powerful tribe of northern Israel, 
occupied the centre of the land from the plain of Esdraelon 
to the mountain country of Benjanun and threw out colonies 
to Bashan and northern Gilead (see Isbael, p. 397). 
Unlike the other sons of Jacob, Joseph is usually reckoned 
as two tribes, the younger but more numerous tribe of 
Ephraim, to which Joshua belonged, having the pre- 
eminence over the other — ^ManasseL In Ephraim lay the 
city of Shechem with the tomb of the tribal ancestor, and 
the great sanctnaiy of Shiloh where the ark stood till the 
battle of Ebenezer destroyed for a time the hegemony of 
Joseph, till after the division of the kingdoms he again 
became " the crowned one of his brethren (Gen. xlix. 26 ; 
Dent, xxxiiL 1 6). Along with the small tribe of Benjamin, 
which as its name indicates lay immediately to the south, 
the house of Joseph constituted the group known as sons 
of Bachel (the ewe), which with the sons of Leah (ths 
antdope) claimed a higher ancestiy than the other Hebrews 
(the SODS of Jacob’s concubines). 

The name of Joseph, the tribal ancestor, is explained in 
Gen. Txsu 24, in accor^nce with the usual speB/ng as 

meaning " he addeth’' (hence in Ps. Ixxxi. 6 [R V. 5] the 
resolved form Another hand in Gen. xxx. 23 takes 

the word from “he taketh away.” The history of 
Joseph, Gen. xsrvii.-L, belongs almost wholly to the earliest 
strata of the Pentateuch, the narratives of the Jehovist and 
non*Levitical Elohist, the larger share belonging to the latter 
author, himself probably a member of tbe house of Joseph. 

The history of Joseph in ligypt diqdays remarkable familiarity 
with the circumstances and usages of that country (see Ebers, 
Aegypten und die Rachcr Hosts, Leipsic, 1868), hut presents no data 
which enable us with certainty to combine tne Bibucal record with 
known evenfsinifeyptian histoiy. It isstill disputed whether Joseph 
came to E^ypt before, under, or after the Hyksos. The fimt opinion, 
which is supported by Bnnsen and others involves a considerable re- 
duction in the period of five hundred and eleven years a-^signed to the 
Hyksos by Hanetho, while on the other hand a date subsequent to 
the expulsion o£ the Semitic invaders {e.g., under Sethi I. asXep rius 
suggests) demands a great shortening of the four hundred and thir^ 
years of Exod. xii 40, if the Pharaoh of the oppression was Sethi s 
successor, Rameses IL That the Israelites entered Egypt under the 
Hyksos is already mentioned as the current opinion of hi^ time by 
Geoige Syncellns, and is followed by many modems, who ohsen'e 
that the promotion of a Hebrew appears most natural nnder a 
Semitic dynasty. See EorPT, voL vii p. 741, and for Bro®ch s 
supposed monumental reference to the seven years' famine, iota., p. 
736- The Egyptian tele of *'The Two Brothers,” which presents a 
remarkable parallel to the story of Joseph, is given vxBccords of the 
Past, voL iL 

The name of Joseph was common among the later Jews; 
of the Biblical personages by whom it was borne the best 
known are Joseph the husband of Mary, Joseph of An- 
mathasa, Joseph Barnabas, and Joseph Barsabas. 

JOSEPH, the husband of Maiy the mother of Jesus, was 
a descendant of the house of David, and followed the trade 
of a carpenter in the village of Hazareth. Of his per^nal 
history practically nothing is recorded m Scriptor^ It is 
probable that he had died before the beginning of the public 
knistxy of Christ ; at least this seems a fair inference from 
the fact that no mention of him is made in pass^es njiatmg 
to this period where the mother and brethren of 
Jesus are introduced. From John xix. 26 it is clear 
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that he was not alive at the time of the crucifixion. 
Ecclesiastical tradition, probably influenced by dogmatic 
prepossessions, has it that when married to Mary he was 
already eighty years of age and the father of four sons and 
two daughters, and that his first wife was named Salome, 
a connexion of the family of John the Baptist. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the 19tlr of March has since 1642 
been a feast of obligation in his honour. His cultus is on 
the increase. 

JOSEPH L (1678-1711), Holy Roman emperor, was 
born in Vienna July 26, 1678. In 1689 he received the 
crown of Hungary, in 1690 that of the king of the Romans j 
and in 1705 he succeeded his father, Leopold L, as Holy 
Roman emperor. The war of the Spanish succession was 
raging at the time of his accession to the imperial throne ; 
and it continued during the whole of his reign. Thanks 
to the genius of Marlborough and Eugene, Joseph was able 
to maintain in this struggle the greatest military traditions 
of the empire ; and, the French troops having been gradu- 
ally “driven out of Italy and the Netherlands, Louis XIV. 
was compelled to ask several times for the conclusion of 
peace. The pope also gave evidence of the emperor’s power 
by recognizing his brother Charles as king of Spain. Iii 
1706 the electors of Cologne and Bavaria, and in 1708 the 
duke of Mantua, were put to the ban of the empire for 
supporting the enemy of .their sovereign ; and the emperor 
not only seized Bavaria, but began to partition it. He was 
successful, too, in Hungary, where he put down a rebellion 
that had broken out in the time of his father. On the 
other hand, he found it prudent to manifest a concDiatoiy 
spirit in his relations to Charles XU. of Sweden, who in 
1706 made his way from Poland to Saxony through Silesia. 
I*i _1707 the emperor concluded treaties with him, granting 
religious liberty to the Silesian Protestants, and restoring 
to them upwards of two hundred churches which had been 
seized by the Jesuits. These concessions were not unwill- 
ingly made by the emperor, who, although a sincere 
Catholic, was of a tolerant disposition. He showed his 
respect for the constitution and dignity of the empire by 
supporting the diet in the free exercise of its functions, by 
promoting the activity of the imperial chamber, and by 
restoring Donauworth, which had been mediatized by 
Bavaria, to the position of a free imperial city. He died 
of small-pox on the 17th of April 1711. 

. JOSEPH II. (1741-1790), Holy Roman emperor, bom 
m \ lenna March 13, 1741, was the son of the emperor 
Francis I. and Maria Theresa. He was made king of the 
Romans in 1 / 64 ^ and in 17 65 he succeeded his father as 
Holy Roman emperor. Maria Theresa declared him co- 
regent of her hereditary states, but almost all real power 
she retained in her own hands. He received full authority 
only in the regulation of the military system, into which 
he introduced many changes, following in the main the 
example of Frederick the Great. Chiefly by his advice 
Maria Theresa was induced to associate herself with Russia 
and Pf ttssia in the partition of Poland : and in 1777 he 
wirrS {oroe Turkey to surrender Bukowina. 

nnf ^ Iiouse of Wittelsbach died 

but wiy ® part of its territory ; 

but Frederick the Great re.sisted his pretensions, and in 

of accepted tte treaty 

Before ^ obtained only a small concession, 

futnre ^ l^i^self for his 

foJe^S^ states and in ' 

able imorec!-?nJf V ^''^’eiywhere he had made a favour- 
t.- . hy his genial courtesy. In 1769 he had 

had at that 

returned following year Frederick 

tion that it wmiiii f.®™® Prussia with the convic- 

that It uould be necessary “to keep his eye on that 


' young man.” On the death of Maria Theresa in 1780, 

^ Joseph became sole ruler of the Austrian states. He was 
penetrated by the characteristic ideas of the 18th century 
I as to the duties of an absolute monarch, and began at once 
j to ^ve effect to them in a fearless and almost revolutionary 
I spirit. His first step was to combine the various national- 
ities subject to him into a single state with thirteen 
administrative districts. He refused to be crowned king 
of Hungary, and would not summon the Hungarian diet, 
insisting that the country should be governed as a province, 
and causing German to be used as the official language. 
Among other reforms he proclaimed the abolition of serf- 
dom, substituted various punishments for the caiiital 
penalty, established common tribunals, and issued new 
codes based on the principle that all citizens are equal 
before the law. He transferred the censorship of 
books from the clergy to laymen of liberal sympathies, 
and granted complete freedom to journabsm. He 
instituted public libraries and observatories, founded a 
medical college in Vienna, a university in Lemberg, and 
schools for the middle classes in various parts of the 
monarchy, and encouraged art by offering prizes in con- 
nexion with the academy of the plastic arts. Industry 
and trade he fostered by destroying many monopolies, by 
aiding in the establishment of new manufactures, by raising 
Fiume to the position of a free harbour, and by opening 
the Danube to his subjects from its source to the Black 
Sea, His ecclesiastical policy was of so bold a character 
that Pope Pius VI. wont to Vienna for the purpose of 
expostulating with him, but found that the emperor was 
beyond the range of his influence. The hierarchy was 
forbidden to correspond with the Roman see without 
express permission j and papal bulls were subjected to the 
Placetum Regiuni, In 1781 he issued an edict of tolera- 
tion, granting freedom of worship to all Protestants and to 
members of the Greek Church ; and between 1782 and 
1790 about seven hundred monasteries were closed, the 
nmmbers of religious orders being reduced from 63,000 to 
27,000. All these changes were well-meant, but the 
emperor, in the ardour of his philanthropy, shot too far 
ahead of the prevailing sentiment of his people. Moreover, 
his good intentions were often rendered fruitless by 
unskilful or unsympathetic subordinates. In nearly every 
part of the monarchy discontent soon manifested itself, and 
some of the inhabitants of Tyrol broke into open rebellion. 
The Hungarians bitterly resented the suppression of their 
ancient privileges, and in 1787 the emperor’s new institu- 
tions led in several districts to a furious conflict between 
the peasantry and the nobles. The estates of the Austrian 
Netherlands persistently opposed the execution of his 
schemes, the clergy being especially active in stirring up 
popular indiguation; and when, in 1789, he altogether 
destroyed their constitution, they rebelled and W'ere able 
for some months to maintain their independence. In 
Hungary there was so dangerous an agitation that in 
January 1790 Joseph had to undo almost everything he 
had attempted to accomplish in that country during the 
previous nine years ; he succeeded only in maintaining the 
decrees by which he had abolished serfdom and established ' 
toleration. ^ Thus hm last days were rendered miserable by 
the conviction that his career had been a failure. He was 
not more fortunate in his foreign policy than in his home 
government. Early in his reign, indeed, he gained some 
advantages over the Dutch, who were obliged to abandon 
heir fmtresses on the frontier of the Austrian Netherlands, 
And when they refused to open the Scheldt, they had to 
compensate him (in 1785) by a payment of ten million 
onus. In the same year he rehewed his claims on 
Ravanan territory, but was thwarted by Frederick the 
reat, who formed his famous league of princes for the 
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protection of the German states against Austrian ambition, i 
After the conclusion of the treaty of Teschen, Joseph made 
it one of the chief objects of his foreign policy to form an j 
enduring alliance between Austria and Russia ; and in ; 
1788, in association with Catherine IL, he declared war i 
against Turkey. He did not live to see the end of this 
war, which brought him little honour. On the 20th of 
February 1790 he died, deeply disappointed that he had 
been able to achie%’e so few of the objects with which he 
had begun his reign. He was twice married, first to the 
Princes*' Marie Louise of Parma, afterwards to the Princess 
JIaric Jo'^ephe of Bavaria. His only daughter died in 
childhood, 60 that he was succeeded by his brother Leopold 
IL Notwithstanding the defeat of so many of his plans, 
his nrign marked an epoch in the histoi^* of Austria ; and 
the interest still excited by his name was shown by the 
enthusiasm with which the people of Austria celebrated in 
ISSO tbc centenary of his accession as sole ruler. On the 
pedestal of his statue in Vienna, erected by Francis L in 
1807, arc these words: — “Jo^epho sccundo, qui saluti 
publicm visit non din, sed totus.'* (j. sl) 

JOSEPHINE (17G3-18U), empress of the French, 
was bom at Trois-Ilets, ifartinique, on the 23d* of June 
17C3, and was the eldest of three daughters bom to 
Joseph Tascher de la Pageric, lieutenant in the artillery, 
and his wife Kose-Claire Dcs Vergers de Sannois. She 
was educated at a local convent, from which she was 
withdrawn in her fifteenth year, knowing how to dance, 
hing, and embroider, but little else. An aunt, resident in 
France, was godmother to the second sou of the Marquis 
de Beauharnais, once the governor of Jfartinique ; and_ she 
suggested a marriage betn'cen her god-child and^ niece. 
After much negotiation between the families, in which the 
second and youngest daughters were both prefeired to 
Josephine, her father carried her to Havre in 1m 9, she 
being already described to her aunt and the Beauharnais as 
possessing a fine complexion, beautiful arms and eyes, and 
with a sweet voice and a remarkable taste for music alto- 
gether ** tres-avancee et form(?c pour son age." On the 13th 
of December she was married to the Vicomte Alexandre 
Beauharnais at Noisy-le-Grand. Her son Eugfcue was 
born at a time when "her relations with her husband were 
embittered by jealousy ; and after tbc birth of her daughter 
Hortense-Eug^nie he sought a separation, but, though he 
carried his request to the parliament, his petition was 
dismissed. Jo=6phinc went back to her parents in June 
1788, and was with them when the Revolution broke' out. 
At the request of the vicomte she returned, however, to 
France in 1790. He was then a member of the constituent 
assembly, receiving at bis house the chiefs of the constitu- 
tional party ; and Josephine was admired by all of them 
for her dignity, simplicity, and sweetness. As the cmis 
became more acute, her husband thought it prudent 
to withdraw to FertiS-Beauhamais, in Sologne, where be 
left his family when he went to command the army of ttie 
Rhine. After his execution by order of the Convention, 
Josephine was reduced to great straits, and not hU t 
pnd of 1795 did regular remittances irom Martinique 
She was living in the Rue Chautereine, 



husbani She was in the full flower - -- 
Napoleon was at once drawn to her; on the 9 th of March 
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tists. Having visited Rome, she went back to Jr'ans, ana 


at her house assembled the most distinguished men of the 
day. During the expedition to Egypt she moved between 
the capital and Plombiferes ; but she had her first quarrel 
with Napoleon on Lis return, because, by an oversight, she 
omitted meeting him. Social duties of the most brilliant 
and difficult sort began to accumulate round her during 
the consulate. At the palace of the Luxembourg and 
the Tuileries her drawing-room was again the centre of 
attracrion in Paris ; her receptions were ruled by the old 
traditions of regal ceremony, and there was an endless 
round of fetes, entertainments, and plays. Her beauty 
and amiability won upon everybody; and when she 
wanted rest she retired to j^Ialmaison, a country seat she 
had bought, and amused herself with a variety of Ught 
studies in botany and natural history. Rumours now 
began to reach her that Napoleon, in despair of ofispring, 
meant to sue for a divorce. She had long known that his 
relatives were trying to undermine her position ; and even 
when she knelt beside him at Notre Dame, and received 
the triple unction at the ceremony which crowned her 
empress, she knew it to be a concession wrung from him. 
After the coronation he gave her less and less of his 
society. It was not, however, until the winter of 1809 
that he deliberately proposed to dissolve the connexion. 
He divorced her with much show of tenderness, and she 
retired to 3IaImaison with an annual grant of two million 
francs for her establishment Her affection for Napoleon, 
and her anxiety for his success, remained strong to the 
hour of her death, on May 24, 1814; and but for his 
inordinate ambition he would never have sought to live 
apart from her. She often provoked him by a certain mild 
dupUcitf in her character; she was extravagant and anper- 
stitious ; yet, to fulfil the high destiny to which she was 
called, she brought much gentleness, courage, and sweet- 
ness, qualities which carried her through her reverses with 
admirable dignity. 

See Aubenas, -ffiVeiVc dc rimp^rcUrice Jos^hine, 1858-69. 

JOSEPHUS, Flavitts, the well-known historian of the 
Jews, was bom at Jerusalem in the fir^ year of the reign 
of Caligula ; the precise date is uncertain, but it lies some- 
where between September 13, 37, and March 16,^ 38 ^d. 
His early advantages were very considerable. His father 
Matthias belonged to one of the best priestly families 
in the city, while on his mother’s side he was descended 
from Jonathan, the first Hasmonean high priest. The 
position of his patents procured for him a careful education, 
and such was his progress (at least if his oto account of 
himself is to be believed) that at the age of fourteen he 
was often consulted by the high priests and prominent 
citizens on difficult points of Jewish law. At sixteen ^ 
resolved upon an experimental study of the doctnnes of the 
three leading sects, or schools of philo^phy, as he 
to consider them; and, hearing that Banus, a celebrated 
^sene was Uving in the wilderness with the ngorou. 
Seticism of a hermit, he joined him and remained under 
his teaching for three yeais. Eeturamg to Jer^alem at 
the age of nineteen, he definitively joined 
to whom he continued ever after to adhere. ^ ^ 
tet 26) he undertook a journey to Rome^ to mtercede for 
Lme pnests of his acquaintance whom Felix the 
Tad sent thither as prisoners to be tned on ^ometr^ng 

charges. Landing safely at ® *^ined tL 

from death by shipwreck in the Adnatic, he 

iiiA • (««■»» 

and a favourite of Nero; by this means he ”ot onlj 
obtained the pardon of bis friends, but ivas ® ^ 

xritb many valuable gifts by the empress Popp®a. On 
Sching Judma again he found his countrymen bent at a I 
Erds on throwfng off the Roman yoke; knomng ^eU 
Ko^mes of RoL, and the hopelessness of successfully 
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resisting her power, lie (according to his own account, which | Tanity judged snch a tlun^ to "be desirable. {2) AntiguitUi of the 
is not in i^lf Terr improbable) did his best to dissuade ^wsXktj &px<»f>\oyta), in twenty boobs, a comprebensiTe 

&OID. ^ * T -fci. \ Xp.TEIkTi KtjjfOTV flTim tllP WirllPC^ <1nTm frt JLt.^ 

the victory 
the current, 
being entruked 
the province 

S,“3- imuence ratoer tMn to aoj raot™ | s,m;tto«“iS^*emlStSacnmottadisi.osoristt,™ki 
military skilL Proceeding at once to his province, he set | of bis predecessors in the same field, Demetrius and Arlaranns : smd 
about the execution of plans of political reorganization, at } occasionally he gives excerpts from profane writers. The remainin'* 
the same time fortilpng various militarv positions, and ^ Mwual in merit. Ihe period between 

getting together and drilling an army of 100,000 men. 

^ -u 1 . •l.jT mT 1 .^ jmccaoeftn -roisCaii. S-xiil 7) he had 1 3Iacc. to draw 

Very soon, however, he had to encounter the opposition of ; upon; for the reigns of the later Hasmoneans S 

a Strong party, headed by John of Giscala, and it was witb j be is dependent upon the historians Strabo and ^Ticolins of Danaas* 
difficulty that he averted an insurrection at Tariche^^ and ) l^-named writer is also his chief anthority for tho 

afterwards saved himself by flight from Tiberias. TT?<; j of ms narrative which lelat^ to the times of He^ 

pemies act^y at oaa time had amicaedad in obWmag . 

nis recall; but the act was afterwards canceued, through nnmediately subsequent to the death of Hero^ are more mea^ than 
the powerful lufluence he still possessed in Jerusalem. » ^%bt have been expected, and by the carelessness of their^anner 
Meanwhile Tespasian had assembled a larae force at confessed fatigue. Book xviiL (chap. iiL 

Anti^_ and in tha spring of 67 tow a garrison into ' g^lrSbr'ESSS%S?^'f®uJ?S?^’lf? 
Sepphons, whence (the troops of Josephus not waiting his ’ 105-6), and wfiicb is met with in aU ^lirtant 3ISS. It fr howl 
attack) he made himself master of all Lower Cfalilee. | nnanimously believed to be, in its xuesent form at 'least, 
Josephus himself falling back on Tiberias sent for larce ' and^tbiKe who contend even for its partial genuineness 

reinforcements from Jerusalem: these not being forth- I ia seventy-six 

earning ha in Mayatoitoalf.^ in Jotota, IheS 

or which he maintained against all the efforts of the J 65-67 a-D., imtten in defence of himself against the renre- 
Bomans for forty-seven days. At the end of that period ' of Tiberias. His narratire of tbsse 

the f ’ ' ’ ’ ‘ * - - - 

had ^ ^ ^ 

ranquerors. The governor himself demanded to be led the msfory of ttc The J^'toTwhich contains the 

into the presence '** *-^ ^ ^ ■ ■■ *- > <... * 1 ... i-umums tuc 

assuming the role 

no chance prisoner, but had been commissioned by heaven 
to predict that he was shortly to become the sole head 
the Boman empire. Th 
the prisoners life was s 
him in close confinemen 
the pnrple liberatedhim. 
the family name of his 
accompanied Vespasian 

Aftwf the fall of the Cltv he acnnmnftTitpf^ 'Tifm- *■/> ^ ^^ftomthe uen of HiTmnlvfne F j 

where Yespas 


- J piAvueges, aevotmg tne peaceful 

remainder of his days to those literary labours with which 

associated. The precise 
^ IS unknown; he must have survived 

«f a5pS 

i v.l tb. osso). 


«pon freSh 

wUation of 3ISS. is promised by Jviese. The treatiselfoain^f 
j^ioji was sgarately e^ted, with notes br J G Mbller ^JXT? 
tianslarions of J^pbii have bret%%. nSiereS and 




'sephus* 


JOSaUA or in later Heh. Gr. Tiwrorv, 

Jesus- in A. T. of Heb. iv. S;, another 
fb. r Hoshea, JjTum. xiii. 8, 16), first 

Sfe afterwards the successor of Moses> 

Ephraim, and Mt 

Slf; Pentateuch he is first 

Jictorions commander of the 
^ AmaleMtes at Bephidim 

^® ^ ^P^eated as having earned 
father distoction along with Caleb by his and 

courteous demeanour in the midst of thJpopnlar tumult 
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caused by the report of tbe spies Qsum, xiv. 6-9, 38). j 
On tbe death of Closes be assumed tbe leadership to which 
he had previously been designated by his diief, and the 
book known by his name is entirely occupied with details 
of the manner in which he carried out tbe task thos laid to 
his hand, — ^that of taldng possession of the land of Canaan. 
On the completion of tbe reconnaissance by the two spies, 
he left Shittim with his army, preceded by the priest-home 
ark of the covenant The Jordan having been miraculously 
crossed, bis first encampment was at Gilgai Jericho and 
At soon fell into hfs hands, and the people of Gibeon became 
vassals In the nsighbournood of Gibeon the five kings of 
the Amorites were crushed in a decisive battle in which the 
very elements conspired to favour the invader, and (to use 
the poetical language of the book of Jashar) “the sun 
stood still and the moon stayed until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies.” The victorious 
arms of Israel were now directed northwards against a 
league of Canaanite potentates under the hegemony of 
Jabin, king of Hazor; anticipating _ the attack of the 
enemy, Joshua surprised and crushed them at the waters 
of Merom, Hazor itself being taken and burnt. Thus far 
the first twelve chapters of the book of Joshua ; the remain- 
ing twelve describe the partition of the (conquered and 
unconquered) country among the twelve tribes, and 
conclude with a resume of his parting exhortations. At 
the age of- one fanndred and ten he died and was^ buried 
in this inheritance in Timnath-serah, in the territory of 
Ephraim. For the book of Joshua, an integral part of 
that part of the Old Testament sometimes spoken of as 
Hexatcuch the reader is referred to the heading p£5TA- 
TECCH. 

Critical investiKitioa has shown that the history oi Joshna asnow 
sketched is a comporitc narrative, made 

Elohifitic (or, as they are now generally ^Ued, the Elotefac ani 
the Lcvitical) documents. Fragments of an awonnt of the con- 
quest of Canaan older than either of th^e wntmgs are 
m the book of Judges, and it is geperally recomured 
inquirere that thepr^rcss of thelsraelit^was much 
Lfion less united than appears on the face of the book ^ 
ac-wc now read it, the statics of the Lcvitical record m i^rtict^r 
Wvto- pm^rlv toa muchlaterdate^ Fromthiswint ofview 
Joshua app»re rather as the leafier of Ephraim than 
is for the north what Caleb was for the 

Trncr's and compare a paper by 3Ieyer in Stades ZeiUeh, /. 
vort (1681). See also Ew^d, 



those %Tho erected it had lied before ln<rovs 6 KptrHis. 

JOSIAH, the last but four of the Kegs of Judah, svm 
the son of Amon, -nhom he succeeded when only eight 
rears old, the people haring declared in bis faront 
IhelonspiratoS 4o had murdered his unworthy father. 
The circumstances of the regency which m^t 
durin«^his nunority are not recorded; it is not unffl to 
eishtonth year (for 2 Chr. aamr. 3 
the explicit testimony of 2 Kmgs xxm, xxm.) 
emerS into the light of history, when we find ton 

which in all its leatnr^ ^ ^ ..rimnneiHorL 


governed Assyrian dependenigr) have already been sketched 
in the article Iseaeu On the secular aspects of the reign 
of Josiah Scripture is almost wholly silent Thus nothing 
25 related of the great Scythian invasion, which as we know 
from Herodotos (L lOo) took place at this period, and 
must have approached Jndah, being probably alluded to 
by Zephaniah and JeremiaL The storm which shook the 
great world powers was favourable to the peace of Josiah's 
kingdom; the power of Assyria was practically broken, 
and that of the Chaldeans had not yet developed itself into 
the aggressive forms it afterwards assumed. But in his 
thirty-first year Josiah for some unexplained reason was 
rash enough to place himself in the path of Pharaoh Xecho 
in his miiitaiy expedition against the king of A£5}rria ; a 
disastrous encounter took place at 3Iegiddo, in wUch he 
lost at once his crown and life (set 39). 

j6sIKA, iIiKL63 or Nicholas, Baeo:s^ (1794-1865), 
the greatest and, next to J6kai, most prolific Hungarian 
novelist, was bom 28th April 1794, at Torda in Tian^l- 
vania, of aristocratic and wealthy parents. After finishing 
the usual couire of 1^1 studies at Kolozsvdr (Klansenburg), 
he in 1811 at the age of seventeen entered the army, 
joining a cavalry regiment, with which he subsequently took 
part in the Italian campaign. In 1813 he was promoted 
to the grade of sub-lientenant, and on the battlefield of 
Mincio (February 8, 1814) to that of lieutenant. ^ Elevated 
to the rank of captain, he served in the campai^ against 
Xapoleon, and was present at the entry of the allied troops 
into Paris (31st March 1814). In 1818 Jdsike resigned 
his commission in the army, returned to Hungary, and 
married his first wife Elizabeth Xallal The union proving 
an unhappy one, Jdsifca parted from his wife, settM on 
his estate at Szurdok in Transylvania, and devoted himself 
to agricoltural and literary pursuits Drawn into the ^here 
of p'olitics, he took part in the memorable Transylvanian 
diet of 1834. At about this period Jdsifca first began to 
attract attention as a writer of fiction. In 1836 he brought 
out his Alafi, 2 vok, which laid the foundation of his 
literary reputation. He was soon afterwards elected 
member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and of the 
Kisfaludy Society; of the latter he became, in 1341, 
director, and in 1842 vice-president In 184/ 
appeared at the Tran^lvanian diet as second deputy for 
the county of Szolnok, and zealously rapported the movc^ 
ment for the union of Transylvania with Hnnpiy proper. 
In the same year he was converted to Prot^tant^m, was 
formally divorced from his wife, and manned Barones 
Julia Podmaniezky, with whom he conhnued to live happfly 
until his death. So great was 

that by the time of the revolution (1848) he had already 
produced about sixty volumes of romances and novels 
E3d» erntritatipn. B 


identified, being cliosen one oi ine — 

mittee of national defence. Consequently, after the 
tnlation at ViMgos (13th August 1849), he fomd it nece^ 

STflee th7co^try, andSettled fi^tat^den and 
thCT in 1850, at Bmssek, where he 

In -orWchcitvhe died on the 2/th Febrnaiy 

romances o/jdsika, written somewhat after the style of 

SirWter LT^re chiefly of a historical and social- 
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of the Transylvaman prince Bethlen GSbor, 1864. ilany 
of Jdsika^s novels have been translated into German, the 
earlier ones by Klein, Schwarz, Steinacker, and Kovdcs, 
and the later by Josika’s second wife Jnlia, herself an 
authoress of considerable merit. 


See K. ^loenicli and S. Tutkovich, JTaffuar JrtJt JVtridra, Buda- 
pest, 1676 ; 31, Jokai, “ J6«ika 31ikl63 Emiekezete,” A Ki^aludy~ 
Tdrstzsdg Erlajijai, Uj fohja-,% voL iii., Pest, 1869 ; G. "VT. Steih- 
acker, IThg'trisdfie Lyrikn-, Leipsici 1674. Cf, also Jdsika's 
antohiograpliy-— Pest, 1865, voL iv. 

JOSQUET. See Depres, Josquet, voL vii. p. lOI, 
musical composer, ordinarily designated by the name 
Josquio. 

JOST, Isaak ^Iakkcs (1793-1860), historical writer, 
was born on Febrnary 22, 1793, at Bemburg, and studied 
at the^ gymnasium of Wolfenbuttel, whence he passed 
successively to the universities of Gottinsen and Berlin. 
In Berlin he taught a school from 18261111 1835, when 
he received the appointment of upper master in the Jewish 
commercial school (called the Philanthropin) at Frankfort- 
on-the-3Iain, Here he remained until his death, 20th 
Kovembsr 1S60. The work by which he is chiefly known 
is a GeschicAfe der Israeliten^ in 9 vols. (Berlin*, 1820- 
29), which was afterwards supplemented bv ^Teuere 
Gwhichte der Israeliten von 1816-45 (Berlin, 1846-47), 
'^t^denihums v. seiner Sdien (Leipsi(^ 
lSoi-o9), He also published an abridgment of the 
GesducTiteuniev the title Allffemeine GescUdde dee 
}udi^henYo.hs (1831-32), and an edition of the ’Nfisbnq 
TtT translation and notes (in 6 vols., 1832- 

itla *70 Annalen were edited by him from 
1839 to 1841, and he contributed extensively on pedagogic 
and historical subjects to scientific jonrnab 

(17?6-lSi2), a Freaoh 



nncleat Pontarlier, under whom 
he commeuMd hxs classical studies. At Dijon his composi- 

placed (1814) m the Isormal School, Paris. - He there came 
under the influence of Cousin, and in 1817 he was appointed 

Sf at the Konnal and Bourbon 

Sonri- his ovm 

and formed literary connexions with Le Courner Francai^ 
Mm ^er theV^ M aS^uL^U^S 

stance snppU^^^ 
Hmne which recked Hm ^^laathe scepHcism of 

thus threw in hff lot SS He 

first dissertations ate in thpfr^l ®eMch phUosophy, and his 
from TAe Inqidrv. ’ Hi? t position, adaptations 

makes his philosophical no- towards eclecticism 
style and wpaoi^ for limpid 

are as distinct Mhisearfer movements 

he wrote a preface toTSn-t ? ^ 1826 

of Stewart, demonctratinw ° Moral Philosophy 
statement rf tS;; of Lt® P^^’^^Uity of a scientific 
a translation ^ ^^28 he began 

mated the mfluence of ^ 

Hutcheson onwards. In the movement from 

m ancient philosophy at the assisted Milon 

to the ^ormal School in IS^T v Pj^’ returned 


work' of legislation was ill-suited to his powera Swift 
practical decisions on questions demanding immediate 
settlement were repugnant to bis habits of mind. He 
tried to introduce a reform in tbe manner of considering 
petitions, — his sole suggestion of any weight during 
tbe years of bis representation ; though he frequently spok^ 
he never gained any real influence. Yet he attended to 
his parliamentary duties conscientiously, and ultimately 
broke his health in their discharge. In 1833 he was 
appointed professor of Greek and Homan philosophy at 
the college of France and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences J he then published the Melanges Pltilosophiqucs, 
a collection of fugitive papers in criticism and philosophy 
and history. In them is foreshadowed all that he after- 
wards worked out in metaphysics, psychology, ethias, and 
testhetic^ ^ He had already demonstrated in his prefaces 
the possibility of a pg-chology apart from physiology, of 
the science of the phenomena of consciousness distinct from 
the perceptions of sense. He now classified the mental 
faculties, premising that they must not he confounded with 
I rapacities or properties of mind. They were, accordiu"’ to 
t his analysis, personal will, primitire instincts, voluntary 
movement, natural and artificial signs, sensibility and the 
faculties of intellect; on this analytic he founded his 
Echme of the universe. In 1835 he published u Cours 
de Droit Aaiurcl, which, for precision of statement and 
logical coherence, is the most important of his works. 
Starting from the conception of a universal order in the 
nnivere^^ he reasons from^it to a Supreme Beine, who has 
created it and^ who has conferred upon everv man in 
harmony mth it the aim of his existence, leading to his 
highest good As to the nature of good and evil, how is it 
to be judged '? ^le good, be says, is tbe fulfilment of man’s 
destiny, the evil the thwarting of it. Every man being 
or^nized in a particular way has, of necessity, an aim. tbe 
fulfilment of which is good; and he has faculties' for 
accomplishing it, directed by reason. The aim is only 
good, however, when reason guides it for the benefit of the 
majority, but that is not absolute good. lYhen reason rises 
miff universal order, when actions are sub- 

mitted, by the exercise of a sympathy working necessarily 
and mtuifively to the idea of the universal order, the good 

Sood in itself, absdute 
good. But he does not follow his idea into the details 
o human duty, though he passes in review fatalism, 
my icism, pantheism, scepticism, egotism, sentimentalism, 
and rationalism. In 1835 his health failed and he went 
‘ continued to translate the Scotch philo- 

soph^. On his return he became librarian to the uni- 
verei^and took the chair of recent philosophy at the 
Faculfy of Letters. He died in Faris, 4th Februaiy 1840 
After his death were pubHshed Meianol 

^ ^ takes to be the components of beantr 

Svin?plisL^S^r mefnl,\t 

fnd varfetT^SS-K Hnity 

coexktenk the forSL^*^^® I demands their 
the latter*^f fotellfopn ^^6 satisfaction of sensibilitj’, 
trats npof claim to distinction 

ideaa He fomulpi? ' ®^03itor of other men’s 

importance to contributed nothing of 

Sras he initiated notMng 

science and hfe p,. ^ut his enthusiasm for mental 

-Mace, audlm command over tlie language of popular erpo- 
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Eition, made Urn a greats international medium for tbe trans- 
fusion of ideas. He stood between Scotland and France 
and Grcrmanyand France; and, though his expositions are 
vitiated bjr loose reading of the philosophers he interpreted, 
he did serviceable, even memorable work. 

JOURDAEs, AiFoysE, connt of Tonlonse, son of Count 
Baymond IV. by his third wife, Elvire de Castile, was 
bom in 1103, in the castle of Mont-Pelerin, Tripoli His 
father died when he was two years old, and he remained 
under the guardianship of the count of Cerdagne until he 
was five. He was then taken to Europe, and his brother 
gave him Bonergue ; in his tenth year he succeeded to the 
government of Harbonne, Toulouse, and Provence, but 
Tonlouse was taken from him by the duke of Aquitaine 
while he was still in his minority. After the duke’s death 
the inhabitants of Tonlouse revolted and recalled Jourdaln ; 
he returned in triumph in 1123. He, however, drew upon 
himself a sentence of excommunication, by his treatment 
of the religions community of St GHIes, which had pre- 
viously thrown in its influence on the side of the duke of 
aquitaine. He had next to fight for the sovereignty of 
Provence against Baymond Beranger HL, and not till 
September 1125 did the war end in an amicable agreement 
Under it Jourdain became absolute master of the regions 
lying between the Pyrenees and the Alps, Auvergne and 
the sea. His ascendency was an unmxxed good to the 
country, for during a period of fourteen year s art and 
industry were successfully prosecuted. Louis VH, for 
some reason which bag not appeared, besieged Tonlouse in 
1141, but without result Next year Jourdain again 
incurred the displeasure of tbe church by siding with the 
rebels of ITontpeUier against their lord. A second time 
he was excommunicated. But his isolation from Borne 
' did not suit his taste or policy ; so in the autumn of 1144 
he took the cross at the meeting of V^zelay called by Louis 
XII,, and three years later be embarked for the East. He 
lingered on the way in Italy, and probably in Constan- 
tinople ; but in 1148 he had arrived at Acre. Among his 
companions he had made enenues, and be was destined to 
fake no share in the crusade he had joined. ^ He was 
poisoned at Acre before hostilities commenced, either tbe 
We of Louis or the mother of tbe king of Jerusalem 


suggesting the draught. 

JOUVENET, Jeak (1 647-1717),hom at Eouen m 164 1 , 
came of a famdy of painters, one of whom had had the 
honour of teaching Poussin. He early showed remarkable 
aptitude for his profession, and, on amvmg in Pans, 
attracted the attention of Le Bmn, by whom he 
employed at Versailles, and under whose auspices, o, 
he te4me a member of the Royal Academy, of which he 
was elected professor in 1681, and one of the four perpetual 
rectora in 1707. The 'great mass of worfe that he exe- 
cuted, chiefly in Paris, many of which, indu&ng 
brated Miraculous Draught of Fishes (engraved by Audran , 
also Landon, Annahs, L p. 42), are now in the 
show his fertiKty in invention and execution, fd also that 
he possessed in a high degree that general dignity of 
arrangement and style which distinguished the school of 
Brum Jouvenet died on April o, having be 
formed by paralysis during the last four yeap of ^ 
to work wBh his left hand. See i/^. Ined -Soy. 

% RTde Sc„ 1854, and D’Argenville, Ties dea 


tt 1767 became «« i778 by a judgesbip io 

to tb. c»«dl of 


mihtaiy ordera. 2a tbe capital Jovellanos took a good 
place m the Kterary and scientific societies ; for the society 
of Friends of the Country he wrote in 1787 his most 
valuable work, inferme sobre m prot/ecio de Ley Aqraria, 
Ihvolred in tbe disgrace of bis friend, tbe brilliant French 



work and in founding the Asturian institution for agricul- 
tmal, industrial, social, and educational reform throughout 
bis native prorxnee. This institution continued bis darling 
project up to the latest bours of his life. Summoned 
again to public life in 1797, Jovellanos refused tbe povt 
of ambassador to Bussia, but accepted that of mini^^ter 
of grace and justice, under ''the Prince of the Peace/ 
whose attention bad been directed to him by Cabarrus, 
then a favonrite of Godoy. Displeased with Gt>doj*s policy 
and conduct, Jovellanos combined with bis colleague 
Saavedra to procure his dismissal They were but tem- 
porarily successful; Godoy returned to power in 1798; 
Jovellanos rras again sent to Gijon, hut in 1801 was thrown 
into prison in Majorca. The rerointion of 1808, and the 
advance of the French into Spain, set him once more at 
liberty. Joseph Bonaparte, on mounting the Spanish 
throne, made Jovellanos the most brilliant offers ; but the 
latter, sternly refusmg them all, joined the patriotic party, 
became a- member of the central junta, and contributed 
to reorganize the cortes. This accompUshed, the junta at 
once fell under suspicion, and Jovellanos was involved 
in its fall To expose the coniuct of tbe cortes, and to 
defend the junta and himself were the last labours of his 
pen. In 1811 he was enthusiastically welcomed to Gijop ; 
but the approach of the French drove him forth again. 
The vessel in which he sailed was compelled by stress of 
weather to put in at Vega in Asturias, where, on November 
27, 1811, Jovellanos died. 

The poetical works of Jovellanos comprise a tragedy EiPAnyo, the 
comedy El DeUnevenie Bwrado, satires, and misccUaneoi^jpieccs, 
including airanslation of the brst book of Porcdisc X/Ost, His pro^-c 
works. especiaUv those on political and Icgfelatire economy, con- 
sStBte his real title to literai 7 fame. In ti>em depth of thonjrht 
and clear-nghted sagacity are couched in a certmn (hcerontan 
elegance and classical ponty of style. Besides the Lcyawrttt he 
yrrotc JSlogioj ; yations political and other essara ; and iftmonai 
PotOieos, 1801, suppressed in Spain, and tran'iated into Frendi, 
1825. in edition of hfe complete irorks iras poWtehed at iladnd, 
in 7 Tols.. and anotfier at Barcelona. lo3». 

e.Sr.deJoTtttima, TaJiM, **>7 

f^ta tmdaS-Zor . . . Jortllcno,. \,r J. A. C. Bernmiei, M»art4. VU. 1«.U 
renewed In the Foragn Qaarttrl} Jimtv, ^o. I. 

JOVIANUS, Flavins CLAroitrs, Boman emperor from 
June 27, 363, to Febmaiy 17, 361, was tbe son of the 
brave general Varronianus, and was born at Singidanum 
In ifosia about 332. As captain of the ^rd (pnmm 
orditiisdomeslicorum) he accompanied Julian in hm Persian 
expedition; and on tbe day after that emperoPs death, 
when the aged Sallust declined the purple, the voices 
of tbe army beyond the Tigris were united ‘“.J™" 
favour It was perhaps the absence of any vciy imidious 
abflity, no less than his father’s reputation, that set Jovian 
on the throne. The new emperor’s 
tinne the retreat began by Julian ; and ho 
cultv reached the rapid and well-mgh unpassaWc Ti^-S 
when overtures of peace were made by the Persian kin^ 
Sapor IL, who had not ceased to harass the Roman march. 
Johanns was not in a position to command easy • 

fSSled .nd «l»»e=d Ws 

his assent to a humiliating treaty, whch gasc «1* V* 
Km the provinces of Arxanene Cordnene. Mexoem^ 
Lhimcnc, and Zabdicenc, which had been 

S'tte GrS aSd1»kn iSWMC^dates its decline in 
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news of tlie loyalty of tlie western l^ons gladdened him 
while still on the march through Asia Minor. After issuing 
a decree by which Christiania was restored as the state 
religion, though paganism was recognized, the emperor 
assumed the consulship at Ancyra, on January 1, 364, 
with his infant son as colleague. Within two months, on 
Febmaty 17, 364, Jovianus was found dead in his bed at 
Dadastana, a small town of Glalatia. A surfeit of mush- 
rooms or the fumes of a charcoal fire hare been assigned 
as the causes of death- The suspicion of foul play is 
unsupported by evidence. He was succeeded by Valen- 
tinian and Yalens, after an interregnum of ten days. 



avA a. U.V* j X/VMU. 0 it ^ a. ULXI&V '.J-# C.^VO HfLUW 

Romans ; and the Abbe de la Bleterie's Histoirc deJovien. Amster- 
dam, 1740. In Syriac literatore Jovian (lobinianos) became the 
hero of a Christian romance, pnbli^ed by Geoigc Hoffmann 
(Juliania der Abtrfmnxge, 18S0). Comx)aie the’ account of thiswork 
by Xoldeke, Z.J).M.G., roL xsviii. 

JOYiyiANTJS, or JoviAXTr^ a Eoman monk and 
reputed heretic who flourished during the latter half of the 
4th century. All our knowledge of him is derived from 
a passionately hostile polemic of Jerome (Adv. Jovini- 
anum LUri lL), written at Bethlehem, and without any 
personal acquaintance with the man assailed, in 393 a-D. 
According to this authority he in 388 was living at Kome 
the celibate life of an ascetic monk, possessed a good 
acquaintance with Scripture, and was the author of several 
minor works, but, undergoing an heretical change of view, 
afterwards became a self-indulgent Epicurean and unrefined 
sensualist. The doctrinal heresies which had provoked the 
wrath of Jerome were mainly these : — (1) he held that in 
point of inerit, so far as their domestic state was concerned, 
virgins, vridows, and married persons who Had been baptized 
into Ctest^were on a precisely equal footing; (2) those 
who with full faith have been regenerated in baptism 
cannot be overthrown (or, according to another reading, 
tempted) of the devil; (3) to abstain from meats is not 
more praiseworthy than thankfully to enjoy them ; (4) all 
who have preserved their baptismal grace shall receive the 
same reward in the kingdom of heaven. Jerome’s bitter 
polemic was chiefly provoked by those views of Joviniau 
^ marriage in which the entire Protestant 

world has declared itself substantially at one with the so- 
called heretic. _ He was, however, condemned by a Eoman 
synod under Bishop Siricius in 390, and afterwards escom- 
mumcated by another at Milan under the presidency of 
Ambrose. The year of his death is unknown, but he is 
peered to as ^ing no longer alive in Jerome’s Contra 
^ which was composed in 406. 

PAxatJs, or Paolo Giovio ‘( 1483-1552), an 
and biographer, was bom of an ancient 

S wbln 1^3. His father 

n! hi- bmrt” ^ a chdd, and Giovio owed his education 

£ unS ^^dying the humanities, 

he apphed himseE to medicine and phUosophy at his 

brothers request He was Pomponazzih pupfl at Adim - 

and afterwards he took a aTZ:: .5 ’ 



of hfa a°?^ ^^fm^tir" ^'“b T"" aSrian 

►o Eome%rifb P^^/bly in or after 1516, he went 



was averse to the current tone of Italian humanism, proves 
that Giovio at this period passed for a man of sound learn- 
ing and sober manners. After Adrian’s death, Clement 
Yn. assigned him chambers in the Yatican, with main- 
tenance for servants befitting a courtier of rank. In addition 
to other benefices, he Anally, in 1528, bestowed on him 
the bishopric of Hocera. Giovio had now become in a 
special sense dependent on the Medici. He was employed 
by that family on several missions, — as when he accom- 
panied Ippolito to Bologna on the occasion of Charles Y.’s 
coronation, and Caterina to Marseilles before her marriage 
to the duke of Orleans. During the siege of Eome'in 1527 
he attended Clement in his flight from the Yatican. TVhile 
crossing the bridge which connected the palace with the 
castle of S. Angelo, Giovio threw his mantle over the 
pope’s shoulders in order to disguise his master. 

In the sack be sufiered a serious literary loss if we may credit bis 
own statement. The story runs that he deposited the’MS. of his 
hirfoiy, together ^vith some silver, in a bos at S. Maria Sopra 
IHnerva tor safety. This bos was discovered by two Spaniards, 
one of whom secured the silver, while the other, named Herrera,H 
knowing who Giovio was, preferred to hold the 3ISS. for ransom. 
Herrera was so careless, however, as to throw away the sheets he 
found in paper, reserving only that portion of the wnrk which was 
transcribed on parchmenL This he subsequently sold to Giorio in 
eschange for a benefice at Cordova, which Cleinent TII. conceded 
to the Spania^ Sis books of the history were lost in this trans- 
action. Giovio contented himself with indicating Gieir substance 
in a summary. Perhaps he was not unwilling that his work 
should resemble that of Livy, even in its imperfection- But doubt 
rests upon the whole of this story. Apostolo Zeno afiirms that in 
the middle of the last century three of the missing books turned 
up among family papers in the possession of Count Giov. Batt. 
Giorio, who wrote a panegyric on his ancestor. It is therefore 
not improbable that Giovio possesed his history intact, but pre- 
ferred to withhold those portions from publication which might 
have involved lum in difficulties with living persons of importance. 
The omissions were afterwards made good by Curtio Marinello in 
the Italian edition, published at Tenice in* 1581. But whether 
Jlaiinello was the author of these additions is not known. 

After Clemeuffs death Giovio found himself out of 
favour with the nest pope, Paul IIL The failure of his 
career is usually ascribed to the irregularity of the life he 
led in the literary society of Eome. We may also remember 
that. Paul had special causes for animosity against the 
Medici, whose servant Giovio had been. Despairing of a 
cardinal’s hat, Giovio retired to his estates at Como, where 
he spent the wealth he had acquired from donations and 
benefices in adorning his villa with curiosities, antiquities, 
and pictures. He died upon a visit to Florence in 1552. 

Giovio’s principal work was the Sisfortj of his own Times, from 
the invasion of Charles Till, to the year 1547. It was divided 
into two parts, containing altogether forty-five books. Of these 
00 ^ v.^ of part i were said by him to have been lost in the 
ack of Kom^ whfle books sis:.-33iv. of part ii., which should 
iiave embraced the penod from the death of Leo to the sack, were 
never wntten. Giovio suppli^ the want of the latter six books by 
his hves of :^o, Adnan, Alphonso L of Ferrara, and several other 
^rsraages of importance But he alleged that the history of that 
period wte tTO painful to be written in full. His first nublished 

IfiJr y® ® UcPisctTnis^omaxiis. 

After retir^ent to Como he produced a valuable series of 
biograptoes, enftH^ ^ogia Pirorum IHusirium. They com- 
me^rato men dis^gnmhed for letters and arms, selected * 0^51 
bf “ illustration of ^irtraits 

of villa at Como, besides 



-‘■Tin u y auu oaugcs 1 a dissertation on 

IT, +Tio TiTYT v titles of these miscellanies will be found 
in the bibhographical note appended to this articir 

composition Of his more 
j Though contemporary with Machiavelli, 

and cared ^ to humanistic usages, 

Sto?pf than for the matter of his 

Snfo?" Style IS fluent and sonorous, rather than 
pointed or grave. Partly owing to the rhetorical defects 
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inherent in this choice of Latin, when Italian had gained 
the day, but more to his own untrustworthy and shallow 
character, Giorio takes a lower rank as historian than the 
hulk and prestige of his writings would seem to warrant. 
He professed himself a flatterer and a lampooner. The 
old story that he said he kept a golden and an iron pen, to 
use according as people paid him, condenses the truth in 
epigram. He had the faults of the elder humanists, in com- 
bination with that literary cynicism which reached its height 
in Aretino; and therefore his histories and biographical 
essays are not to he used as authorities, without corrobora- 
tion. Yet Giorio’s wrks, taken in their entirety and 
with proper reservation, have real valua To the student 
of Italy they yield a lively picture of the manners and the 
feeling of the times in which he lived, and in which he 
played no obscure part. They abound in vivid sketches, 
telling anecdotes, fugitive comments, which unite a certain 
charm of autobiographical romance with the worldly wis- 
dom of an experienced courtier. A flavour of personalily 
makes them not unpleasant reading. IThile we leam to 
despise and mistrust the man in Giovxo, we appreciate the 
litterateur. It would not be too far-fetched to describe him 
as a sort of 16tb century Horace Walpole. 

JjthUoyrapIiy . — The sources of Giovio's biography arC'— his own 
works ; Tiraboschr& Itistort/of Kalian Lit/:raturc; litta’s Genealogy^ 
of llliistrioMs Jtaliaii ; and Giov- Batt. Giorio*s Ubmint 

della JDioecsi Comasra^ Modena, !7Si. Cicogna, in his 
/)dl^ Liscrizioni Fenrziane liaecoUa (Venice, 1S30), ^ves a list of 
Giovio’s works, from which the following notices are extracted : — 
3. AVorks in Litin:— <1) Kxidi Jovix Hxstoriarum mi temporise 
Florence, 1550-52, the same translated into Italian by L, Domeniclu, 
and first publislietl at Florence, 1551, afterwards at Venice; (2) 
Iladriaixi VL^ Pomiycii Columnic Card,^ Vita^ Florence, 
tmnslatcvl by Domenichx, Florence, 1519 ; (3) ViU& XII, 
ri^ccotnitiihx Jfcdiolani principitm^ Paris, 1549, translated by 
Domenichx, Venice, 1549 ; (4) Fita Sfortiw dariss. duds, Rome, 
1549. trauslat<^ by Domenichi, Florence, 1549; (5) J^ia Fr^ 
FenJ Karali, Florence, 1549, translated by Domeniebi, ibifL, 
1551; (d) m/iy/if Cbxwflfln, 1549, translated by Dome- 
uichi, tW., 1550; {7) Alfaitsi Jlcstcnd, &c„ ibid,, 1550, Italian 
translation by Giov. Batt. Gelli, Florence, 1553; {S)£!oyiariroTum 
Icllica virlutc illusfrinm, ibid,, 1551, translated by 'Domenichi, 
1554; (9) Flayia elarorum drvnim, kc,, Venice, 1546 (these 
are biographies of men of letters), translated b> Hippohto Ono 
orrenara, Rorence, 1552; (10) iitclhw dc fz-p^tibnc Boriifi 
PcUdvis Jf05ooriVr, Rome, 1525; (II) Dcseripiio^ 

Venice, 1559; (12> ilcscn>hb Kritannis^ kc,, \emce, 1548; (13) 
Di Koimtnis Piseibus, Rome, 1524. 2, Works in Iti^anMl) 
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be mentioned that some of the Uves, with ad^tioaal 
included in the Vilas Illuslnum Virorum, Basel, 15r 6. (J. A. S ) 

JTJANE3, or Joa>-E3, YiCB 2 fTB (1523-1579), head of 
tlie Valencia!! school of painters, and often called^* the 
Spanish Raphael,” was horn at Fnentedela Higuers m the 
province of Valencia in 1523. Of his biography practically 
no authentic facts have been preserved. He is said to have 
studied his art for some time in Eom^ tnth which school 
his affinities are closest, bat the greater part of his profes- 
sional life was spent in the city of Valencia, where “ost « 
the extant examples of his work are now to he fonni 
relate to religions subjects, and are cbaractcrized by digmty 
of conceptiol accuracy of drawing, truth ^d beauty 
colour, and minuteness of finish. The best toora are the 
Entombment, the Nativity, ^e Burial of a Monk, and the 
Martyrdom of St Agnes. His style is also seen to Ml 
advantage in the series on the St Stepan, J 

painted for the church of San Esteban m Valencia, md 
^w in the Mnseo at Madrid. He died at Bocairente 
Lear Jatira) while engaged upon an altaipiece m the 

*r» •a • ^ 400 miles west of Valparaiso. The 


to dishngaish it from a smaller island, MoML-Fwa 
“more to sea,” 9 miles farther west. The aspect of Juan 
Fernandez is beautifffi and striking; only 13 miles in 
length by 4 in width, it consists of a series of precipitous 
rocks rudely piled into irregular blocks and pinnacles. 
The highest of these masses (about 3000 feet), a fine object 
from the anchora^, ife called, from its massive form, FI 
Tniique^ the Anvil; it appears to be inaccessible. Any 
attempt to scale the higher peaks of the island is dangerons ; 
the soil is very light and shallow, and the vegetation 
mostly a shrubby under growth, and on any attempt to pull 
oneself up by the help of this, the whole is apt to g^ve way, 
and climber and shrubs are precipitated together down 
the clifls. The rocks are trap-tofls, basalts, and green- 
stones, and the island seems to date back to the older 
trappean series. There is a doubtful stoiy of light having 
been seen emanating from one of the higher peaks ; but it 
seems likely that, if Juan Fernandez was ever a subaerial 
volcanic cone^ its fires hare been long extinguished. Small 
indentations are found all round the island, but Cumbei- 
land Bay on the north side is the oxQy good anchorage, 
and even there, from the great depth of water, there is 
some difficulty and risk. 

A wide valley collecting streams from several of the 
ravines on the north side of the island opens into Cumber- 
land Bay, and is partially endosed and cultivated ; and the 
settlement, consisting of some thirty or fort 3 * dilapidated 
Chilian huts, faces the anchorage;. As seen from the bay 
the monntains seem covered with foliage to the sky-line, 
except where precipitous faces of rock — basalt and green- 
stone — form a beautifnl contrast to the luxuriant some- 
what pale vegetation so characteristic of an island in the 
warmer temperate zone. 

The flora and fauna of Juan Fernandez are in most 
respects Chilian, — ^the opportunities of immigration from 
any other direction being specially difficult, for nearly con- 
stant currents set from the south-west, a direction in which 
there is no land nearer than the antarctic continent. There 
are few trees on the island, and these are dfiefiy in inac- 
cessible situations, the timber near the shore having been 
almost entirely cub down for fire-wood. Host of the valuable 
indigenous trees have been extenninated; the sandal-wood, 
wliich the earlier navigators found one of the most valuable 
products of the island, is now confined to^ almost inacces- 
sible places, while the other prominent indigenous forms, a 
native palm (fltroxylon aushold) and two tree-ferns, maj 
be counted on fingers as they raise their feathery heads 
over some overhanging crag or precipitous raving The 
steep paths up the hills are bordered by a thicket of flower- 
ing shrubs and herbs chiefly of South American ongin. 
One of the most prominent of the latter (fiunnera chiUnsii) 
expands its gigantic rhubarb-Iibe leaves to an enormous size, 
while the procumbent rhizomes creep along the ground, 
throwin*^ up leaf-stalks 8 and 10 feet in height, and forming 
with th^ leaves, which frequently measure 15 feet across, 
a canopy under which one can ride easily on the small 
ChUian horses. There ate twenty-four species of ferns on 
the islani and of these four are special to it; so^^t 
a prevalence of ferns gives quite a character to the island 

^^The fauna of Juan Fernandez is likewise fairly rich and 
verv speciaL There are no indigenous land mammals on 
the island. Pigs, which have long since become 
mimerons, we left by the earlier 

scats imported in the same fashion are now abundant, and 
Aeit fieri! is excellent. Sea-elephants and fnr-seals were 
at one time plentiful upon Juan Fernan^ and are still 
found in some nnmbeis at Mas-a-Fueta. Then 
the AeeipitreB and the Fatatores, four land birds on Juan 
Fernanda (and four somewhat different on Mas-a-Fuera). 
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Tlis four Jnff-Ti Fernandez birds are a thrusb, a tyrant, and 
two humming-birds {Eu$tepliamis fernandensis and JET. 
arfl^ritei). The thrush and EustepTianus fernandensis are 
special to the island, and the latter has the great pecu^rily 
of having the male of a bright cinnamon colour while the 
female is green. Both sexes are green in E. galerites. Of 
the shrubs in the jungle bordering the ravine, there seems 
scarcely a pbnt of myrtle, or of a biguoniaceous plant with 
long dark bells associated with the myrtle, which m not 
inhabited by a pair of humming birds, so that the whirrii^ 
and buzzing of the brilliant fiutterers over the flowers is 
singularly attractive. 


fwho 

Fernandez obtained from the Spanish Government a grant ot the 
islands, where he resided for some time, stocking them with goats 
and pigs. He soon, however, appears to have abandoned his 
possesions, which were afterwards for many years only visited 
occaaonafly by fishermen from the coasts of Chili and Peru, who 
found the sea rotmd the island well stocked with fish. In 1616 Le 
Maire and Schouten called at Juan Fernandez for water and fresh 
provisions. Pigs and goats were then abundant on the island, 
and the valleys coming down to the anchorage were filled with 
herbage and the sea with excellent fish. Sandal-wood was plentiful, 
and near the anchorage there was a grove of wild quince trees. The 
fieet under the command of Adnural TEnnite nest visited the 
island. Three soldiers and three gunners remained behind when 
the fleet left; what became of these is altogether unknown. In 
the vear 1665 the buccaneer Sharp anchored off Juan Femande:^ 
et first apparently on the south side of the island and afterwards 
in Cumberland Bay. At the time of his visit seals and sea-Kons 
frequented the shores in large numbers, and pigs, the descendants of 
those originally imported by Fernandez, were so abundant that a 
hundred were salted down in addition to those killed for immediate 
u?e. At the end of 1657 five men voluntarily remained at Juan 
Fernandez from another buccaneer commanded* by Captain Edward 
Davis. They remained on the island until October 1690, when the 
Engli^ ship ** Welfare,'’ Captain John Story, took them off 
In February 1700 Dampier called at Juan Fernandez, and whilst 
tliere Captain Straddling of the “ Cinque Porte” galley quarrelled 
with his men, forty-two of whom deserted but were afterwards taken 
on board by Dampier : five seamen, however, remained on shore. 
In. October 1704 the Cinque Porte” returned and found two of 



‘•bore rather than serve longer with Straddling. Selkirk’s desire 



most likely to have adopted Selkirk’s tale for combination with 
ether material in one of his wonderful “ reaflstic novels.” ^lany 



V? ^ means unbearable exile in 



* lor an approaching safl. “ It ly^ars 
following xmenp^^on In memcAy of Alexander SelS 
in'll (I* r, a native of Eargo in th** of a i ^ 

WC.S on this Maud in complete coS?for 

J.,-*.. Ho ^ faded from ttc ■ S™ S 

16 f.-an*. 1704 a.v., and was tak-n ofTin 4. ^ 

12:h F-- 1700. He died lientenant of tk. ‘ 




unen," 

found 


exposed than at Juan Fernandez. 


Anson found vegetables, of which the scurvy-struck crew of the 

Centurion ” stood greatly in need, much as formerly,— the cabbage 
palm, celerv, water-cresses, and radishes being abundant. After 
having added to the resources of the island by sowing the stones 
of fnut trees and garden seeds, some of which did well, Anson con- 
tinued his voyage in September. On Anson’s return home it was 
proposed to form an English settlement on Juan Fernandez, but the 
SpMiiards hearing that the matter had been mooted in En;§land 
gave orders to occuiiy the island, and it was garrisoned accordingly 
in 1750. Caneret first observed this settlement in Slay, 1767, and 
on account of the hostility of the Spaniards preferred to put in at 
llas-a-Fuera. 

After the revolutionary wars Juan Fernandez p^ed into the 
possession of the Chilians, and has remained theirs ever since. 
Shortly after 1818 it was used as a state prison by the ChiKau 
Government. In 1820 there appear to have been 300 convicts on 
the island, with 100 regular troops. In that year the island was 
swarming with wild horses, came, pigs, sheep, and goats, and 
vegetables and firuit were in abxmdmce. In 1830 Juan Fernandez 
was visited by Captain King in H.3LS. ** Adventure.’* _ There were 
then no convicts on the idand. There was a small garrison of forty 
persons, and provisions were scarce. In 1833 Juan Fernandez was 
again used as a convict station by the Chillaiis. In 1835 the island 
appears to have been governed by a Mr Sutcliffe, an Englishman in 
the Chilian service. He was present when an earthquake^ took 
place on the 20th February of that year, of which he gives a 
description. 

InHovemberl875H.3LS. ‘‘Challenger,” Captain F. T. Thomson, 
called at .JuanFernandez for two days, lying as usual in Cumberland 
Bay. 

Shortly after 1835 Juan Fernandez was abandoned as a convict 
settlement, and since that time it has been leased by the Chilian 
Government to suci as cared to occupy it for the supply of 
whalers and other passing ships, and for rach remains of sea-lion 
hunting and fur-sealing as still exist. The peculation does not 
appear^to be very profitable ; and the islandfis likely to be by 
and by left so fiir as may be in the busier world of to-day to its 
pristine solitude. * fC. TV. T.) 

JUAIiEZ, Bexteo Pablo (1806-1872), president of 
ilesico, was bom near Iktlan, in the state of Oajaca, 
lleidco, March 21, 1806, of full Indian blood- Early left 
in poverty by the death of his father, he received from a 
charitable friar a good general education, and afterwards 
the means of studying law. Beginning to practise in 1834, 
Juarez speedily rose to professional distinction, and in the 
stormy political life of his time and country took a pro- 
minent part as an exponent of liberal views. In 1832 he 
sat in the state legislature j in 1846 he was one of a legis- 
lative triumvirate for his native state and a deputy to the 
republican congress, and from 1847 to 1852 be was governor 
of Oajaca. Banished in 1853 by Santa Anna, he returned 
to Mexico in 1855, and joined Alvare^ who, after Santa 
Anna’s defeat, made him minister of justice. Under 
Comonfor^ who succeeded Alvarez in December 1855, 
Juarez was made president of the supreme court of justice 
and minister of the interior j and. when Comonfort was 
unconstitutionally replaced by Zuloaga in 1858, the chief 
I justice, in virtue of his office, claimed to be legal president 
of the republic. It was not, however, till the beginning of 
1861 that be suweeded in finally defeating the unconstitu- 
tional par^ and in being duly elected president by congress. 
His decree of July 1861, suspending for two years all pay- 
ments on public debts of every kind, led to the landing 
in Mexico of English, Spanish, and Preneb troops. The 
first two powers were soon induced to withdraw their 
forces] but the French remained, declared war in 1862, 
placed ^laxiinilian upon the throne as emperor, and drove 
Juarez^ and bis adherents to the northern limits of the 
republic. Jnaiez maintained an obstinate xesistance, 
which resulted in final success. In 1867 Maximilian was 
taken at Quaretero, and shot] and in August Juarez was 
once more elected president. His term of office was far 
ftoni tranquil ; discontented generals stirred up ceaseless 

though he was re-elected in 
IS/ J, his popularity seemed to be on the wane. He died 
of a^plesy in the city of Mexico, July 18, 1872. In him 
^Mexico lost a statesman of integrity, ability, and deter- 
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mination, whose good qualities are too apt to be overlooked 
in consequence of his connexion with the unhappy fate of 
'N fa^imilia TL 

JUBA L, successor to his father Hiempsal on the throne 
of y nmidia j owes his importance much more to the dis* 
tracted state of the Eoman world during the struggle 
betwixt Csesar and Pompey than to his intrinsic merit. 
He embraced Pompey^s cause, moved by ancient heredity 
friendship to that general, as well as by personal enmity 
to Caesar, who had insulted him at Home a few years 
before, and to Cnrio, CsesaPs general in Africa, who had 
openly proposed when tribune of the plebs in 50 B,c. that 
Xumidia should be sold to colonists, and the king reduced 
to a private station. In 49 elc. Juba marched against 
Curio, who was threatening Utica, and by a stratagem 
inflicted on the Csesarean army a crushing defeat, in which 
Cuno was slain. Juba’^s attention was momentarily dis- 
tracted by a counter invasion of his territories by Bocchns 
and Sitius ; but, finding that his lieutenant Saburra was 
able to defend his interests, be rejoined Scipio with a large 
body of troops. With Scipio he shared the defeat at 
Thapsns. Fleeing from the field with the Eoman general 
PetreJus, the king wandered about for some time as^ a 
fugitive, spumed even from the gates of his^ own city 
Zama, where he had prepared for a desperate siege. The 
fugitives at length resolved to die by mutual slaughter. 
Juba killed Petreius, and sought the aid of a slave in 
despatching himself (46 B.a). Juba’s character may be 
summed up iu the word savage ; he was brave, treacherous, 

insolent, and cruel, , ^ t.- 

JUBA IL, king of llauretama, was on the death of ius 
father Juba L in 46 b.c. carried to Eome, a mere Mant, 
to grace Ccesar^s triumph. He seems to have received a 
crood education under the care of Octarianus (afterwards 
Auoustus), whom he accompanied later in his campaign 
against Antony. In 29 B.a, after Antony’s dea^ 
Octavianns gave the young African the hand of Cleopam 
Selene, daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and placed bun 
on his paternal throne. In 25 uc., however, he tra^ferred 
him from ^umidia to the Kngdoms formerly held by 
Bocchns and Boguas, viz., ilanretania Tingitana and 
Mauretania Csesariensis, to which was added a part of 
Gmtulia. Juba fixed his royal residence at Jo^ ^ose 
name he changed to Cmsarea, and^which is now jden^ed 
with the modem Cherchel, about mdes west of 
He «:eems to have reigned in considerable prospenty, though 
in 6 JLD. the Gmtulians rose in a revolt of ^cient 
iSiportance to afford the surname Gmtoh^ to 
CoLs,the Eomau general 

suppress it According to J osephns {Ant svu- 13, 1 
4 • E. J; ii- <■» married in second nnp^ Gl^ 

Bfavra, danahter of Archelans of Cappadocia, and mdow 
ofSsan^r, son of Herod the G«at aftenrar^ of 
Alexander s brother, the Archelans of the ^ew■ Tertament. 
The^&te of Juba's death is bjno means certain; from the 
of cote and cerKii diosion. to Stebo, sohdm 
have been led to place it in 19 or 20 a-p. 

j4a to quote the words of Plinv, was more »emomble for to 
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JUBILEE, or Jubile, Thb teas of. In £zek. xIvL 
16, 17, there is indication of a law according to which ** the 
prince is at liberty to alienate in petpetui^ any portion 
of his inheritance to his sons ; but if he give a gift of his 
inheritance to any other of his subjects, then &e change 
of ownership holds good only till “the year of liberty” 
(inin after which the alienated property returns 

to its original possessor, the prince. This restriction upon 
the transfer of real property is applied to a greatly en- 
larged dass of persons and cases in Lev. xxv. 8-55, which 
is by far the most important passage relating to this sub- 
ject It is again referred to in Lev. xxviL 17-25, and 
the only other allusion to it in the Pentateuch occurs in 
Humb. xxxvL 4. According to Lev. xxv. 8-12, at the 
completion of seven sabbaths of years, the trumpet of 
the jubilee (n|?^T9 is to be sounded throughout 
the land,” on the tenth day of the seventh month, on 
the great day of atonement. The fiftieth year thus 
announced is to be “hallowed,” liberty (im) is to 
be proclaimed eveiywhere to every one, and the people are 
to return “every man unto his possession and unto his 
family.” The year in other respects is to resemble the 
sabbatical year ; there is to be no sowing, nor reaping that 
which grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes. Coming 
to fuller detail, — as regards real property (Lev. xxv. 13-34), 
the law is that if any Hebrew under pressure of necessity 
shall alienate his property he is to get for it a sum of 
money reckoned according to the number of harvests to be 
reaped between the date of alienation and the first jubilee 
year ; should he or any relation desire to redeem the pro- 
perty before the jubilee, this can always be done by repaj^ 
ing the value of fbe harvests between the redemption and 
the jubilee. The fundamental principle is that /‘the land 
shall not be sold so as to be qtiite cut off, for it is mine, 
and ye are strangers and sojourners with me.” ^ The same 
rule applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages ; the 
case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses in 
walled cities. These may be redeemed r^ithin a after 
transfer, but if not redeemed within that period they con- 
tinue permanently in possession of the purchaser. ^ 
exception to this last rule is made for the houses of the 
Levites in the Levitical cities. As regards property in 
slaves (Lev. xxv. 35-55), the Hebrew whom necesaty ^ 
compiled to seU himself into the service of his brother 
Hebrew is to he treated as a hired seirant and a so^iOTer, 
and to be released absolutely at the jubilee ; non-Hebrew 
bondmen on the other hand are to 
But the Hebrew who has sold himself to ^ staler or 
soiourner is entitled to freedom at the year of jubil^, and 
father is at any time redeemable by ^ of 

the redemption price being regulated by 
years to run between the redemption and the jubilee, 
according to the ordinary wBge of hired servant.. So 
much for the Levitical law ; as regards its observance, the 
evidence of history is not volummous, but Jer. ^ 

seems to show conclusively that in ^ time 
flcfcnowledued by the prophets was that descnbed 

to whil the rights of Hebrew slave-M 
over their compatriots were invariably to f j 

after they had been acquired. ^ After the ejde the law of 
Lev xxv. was also certainly disregarded ; the T^m ' 
and^Sbins are unanimous that although the jubilee years 

were “reckoned ” they were not observe A 

As regards the meaning of the name "jubilee ( y 
simplv frjBuvit ixpifftns or 

a „o». 1X..1.I.I. i Imt fh. te ^ J" 

A 5. s 
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wliicli states ^>3' to mean a ram — for 'vvliich there is a probable con- 
firmation in Phcemcian — and then, hr abbreviation for ^3^ pp, a 
rrampct of ram's horn. See Dillniann on Exod, 13, If 
la\r of the jubilee is posterior to the time of Jeremiah and Ezeldel, 
and was not enforced after the esile, the practical difficulties of the 
institution, especiallr in its connerion with the sabbatical year, 
call for no remark. * Older theologians, by whom all the Penta- 
tenchal laws were regarded as homogeneous parts of a sinde 
inuctical scheme, spent much ingenuity on the explanation of Ae 
year of jubflee. Thus Scaliger and many others sought to identfy 
it with the seventh sabbafiwl year, and so to avoid a succession 
of two years in which agricnltuTe was suspended. The most 
ingenious form of this attempt is the theory of Franke (iN’br. Si/st 
Chraiz. Fund-j 177S), revived by Biostermann(jSf A>z?-, 18S0, 
p. 720 ^ 7 .), which compares the jubilee period with the Egyptian 
tu enty-five year period, and connects it with the intercalation neces- 
sary to re-establish the correg)ondence of the lunar and solar years. 


JUBILEE YEAH, in the Boman Catholic Church, is 
observed every twenty-fifth year, from Christmas to 
Christmas. During its continuance plenary indulgence is 
obtainable by all Catholics, on condition of their penitently 
confessing their sins and visiting certain churches a stated 
number of times, or doing an equivalent amount of meri- 
torious work. The institution does not go farther back 
than to the time of Boniface YUL, whose bull is dated 
April 22, 1300. The circumstances in which it was pro- 
mulgated are related by a contemporary authority, Jacobus 
Cajetanus, according to whose account (“Eelatio de cen- 
tesimo s. jubilmo anno ” in the Bibliotheca Fainmi) it had 
its origin in a wide-spread popular belief then prevalent, 
which had taken practical s^pe in an enormous influx of 
pilgrims to Rome from the 1st of January omvards. The 
advance upon the recently formulated doctrine of in- 
dulgences (see IsDtJLGExcE) was indeed a natural one. 
Originally the clinrches of St Peter and St Paul in Eome 
were the only jubilee churches, but the privilege was after- 
war^ extendi to the Lateran Church and that of Sta 
Maria Maggiore, and it is now shared also for the year 
immediately following that of the Eoman jubilee by a 
number of specified provincial churches. At the request 
of the Eoman people, Clement TI. appointed that the 
jubilee should recur every fifty years instead of every 
handed years as had been originally contemplated in the 
constitution of Boniface ; Urban YI. reduced the interval 
still further to thirty-three years (the supposed duration of 
Je earthly Hfe of Christ) ; and by Paul H. it was finaUy 
fixed at twenty-five years. According to the special ritual 
prepared by Alexander YL in 1500, the pope on the 
Christmas eve with which the jubilee commences goes in 
solemn proc^on to a particular walled-up door (« Porta 
aurea ) of St Peter s and knock three times, using at the 

(“ Aperite miM portas 
jusntise ). The doors are then opened and sprinkled with 
holy water, and the pope passes through. A similar 

at the other jubilee 
t tts dose of tbe jabfloo, the speoM 

^ appropriate Bolomritios. 
The lo.st ordinary jubilee was observed m 1875. “ Extra- 

sometimes appointed on special 
SaaAnooanrnnoLrrnna- 

JUD,£A- See Paxestixe. 

in ipraM^'fho'n*' 'f”"" 

m’’? 1° t™ Jnda^Sa”^! M^'to the 

individual but to the tnbe; for m p°“Ss not to tUe 

sneh atatemanris i„ fte Old Sta^fn^ mS? mS^ 


with the daughter of the Canaanite Shuah is to be referred 
to a union of the tribe with Canaanite dements. Er and 
Onan are extinct subdivisions of the mixed population, 
though a minor family of the former name appears as 
incorporated with Shel^, the third clan of this branch of 
the tribe (1 Chron. ir. 21). The details of the disappear, 
ance of these ancient stocks are obscure.^ The stocks of 
Pharez and Zereh are represented as secondaiy. They are 
children of Judah and Tamar, but the former is their father 
in virtue of an extension of the levitate principle. As 
the author represents Tamar’s conduct as justifiable under 
the circumstances, the narrative must have taken shape 
before tbe ] evirate law assumed the narrower form given 
in Deuteronomy.” An ingenious explanation of Tamar, 
Pharez, and Zerah is given by Lagarde, OrieniaU'a, ii. 
(1880). He identifies Tamar (palm tree) with Phoenicia, 
and regards Zerah (mi =miX, indigend) as the old Canaanite 
element of the union which had to yield precedence to the 
youi^er Hebrew invaders (Pharez). In any case the 
narrative of Gen. xxxviiL, with all its obscurities, indicates 
two of the most notable features in the early history of 
Judah, its mixed character and its long separation from the 
rest of Israel (ver. 1). The latter point receives further 
illustration in the hook of Judges. Judah and Simeon 
seem to have broken off from Israel at Gilgal, and taken a 
separate course. In the song of Deborah the tribe is not 
named among the rest, and even in the time of David 
Judah and Israel are still more conscious of their separation 
than of their original unity. Indeed the two soon fell 
apart again at the division of the kingdom, but after the 
time of David the idea of unity was never lost j and, while 
the prophets look for a restoration of the realm of the 
house of Jesse, Deut. xxxiii. 7 (the work of a poet of 
Ephraim) prays for victory to Judah against his enemies 
and his ultimate restoration to his people, the^greater Israel 
of the north. The blessing of Jacob, on the other hand, 
views Judah in the light of the Davidic sovereigntj* as 
holding the hegemony over his brethren until the coming 
of the Messiah.® Our most detailed information as to the 


unron. ii. i-iv. 


inoai mscory or Judah is derived from 1 _ 

23. It appears that the tribe absorbed a large element of 
uon-IsraeUte origin, the Hezronites, or, as the Arabs would 
now say, the hadar, original nomads who had settled down 
in villages and towns. To these belonged not only the 
Jerahmeelitesbut the Calibhites in Hebron and the southern 
steppes. It appears to have been the incorporation of these 
elements that raised Judah to the eminent place which it 
maintained from the time of David. The details of this 
important piece of history have been analysed by Well- 
ha^en, J)e gentibiis et famihis Jud^orum (Gottingen, 
1870). - 


JUDAS ISCARIOT (TowSas ^la-Kapuifnjs or ’lo-KopimO), ' ' 
tbe son of Simon Iscariot (John. vL 71, xiii. 26), and one 
of the twelve apostles j he is always enumerated last, with 
special mention of the fact that he was the betrayer of 
Jesus. If the now generally accepted explanation of his 
surname (W?i? ‘‘man of Kerioth”; see Josh. 

XV. 25) be correct, he was the only original member of the 
apostolic band who was not a GalUiean. (For other 


* u JouiiiK ea. \T. 14# ; .Aioicaua 

Ca^ ed., iiL 77. 

- Compare Hnpfeld, Ueber die hevtigethcosophisdie Theologie, 1861. 
slje olderf interpretation of Shiloli, as if it were pointed 
' IS perhaps the best, especially if with Wellhausen((?£sc 7 ,.', 

eWi^to w\om?T? . The sense then is, “tiU he 

is riven bv I.^cnT<f ® oberience is dne.” Another cJcplanatiOE 

— J* ° {Onom.f u. 9o), who takes the word as eqnival- 

tert for.” At all events the con 

test demands Messianic interpretation. 
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mg!rc‘:ted etymologies of the name see Winer's Bill. 
I>nltc<iricrb., r. r.) Tlic circumstances which led to his 
admission into the apodolic circle are not stated j according 
to the Fourth Gospel (vi. 61), his treachery had been fote- 
scs.n by .lesus from the very first, but this is not suggested 
by the s>ni»j>ti<-U The motivts by which he was actuated 
in rendering to the .Tev/i'-h authorities the jniity and base j 
icn-icc of enabling them to arrest his Mailer without ' 
tumult have been analysed by scholars with very various 
<Jc-Tcc< of subtlety and insight According to some his 
ioJc object xvas to place Jc-ns in a position in which He 
should be compelled to mahe what had seemed to His 
follower, the too tardy display of His Messianic power ; 
according to others (anil their view seems the bc«t supported 
by the mrratire of the Go-pcl‘.) he w,as simply an avaricious 
and didjont't nnn, who /(It that his opportunities for petty 
jv.'culation — as beeper of the c'jmmon purse, .John sih 0, 
svii 20~v-ere rapidly dbapp-’-iring. As regards the effects 
of hi- sub mjoent remor-e and the u^c to which his ill-gotten 
g.itn- were put, the strikingly apparent di'-crepancies 
b.'twc'-n the iiatTaiive^ of Matt. xsviL H-IO and Acts i. 
IS, U» hate cf.titinuaUy attracted the attention of Biblical 
*cbolar-( etcr since P.ipia'", in hi', fourtb book, of which a 



' .-red art Jnda- 1-c.iriot has taken a prominent j.Iace, 
l^cittir generally tri-ite-d i.®' the vciy incarnation of treachery, 
incrititnib', and impiety. The Middle Age.--, after their 
/ .«hion, 1-ivc supplied the heun-®- in what they deemed his 
l.«'. iisL-airrc biej,;raphy. According to the common form of 
their .«®!<rrv, he i^lont'cd to the tribe of Beuben;* Iieforc he 
(.-.1^ boni' hi! mother Cyborta had adroam that ho was 
fit riined to miinlcr hi.- fath'jr, commit inccat with liis 
leother, and f U hjs G<»1 The attempts made hy her and 
herhu«band to avert this cur. e simply led to jts .icwmp- 
li-brncnt. At his birth he was cnclo'!cd in a chest and 
fian'-into tlicsci: picked np on a foreign shore, he wm 
* dnroted at the coiirt until on act of murder commiUcd m 
a moment of p.i”ion compelled his fiigbb Coming to 
.Tad.<.*a, he entered the service of Pontius I date os page, 
and during this period committed the fi^t two of the crimes 
s hicli had btcil expre-dy forctohb Learning the secret 

<,f his birth, he, full of remore, reeks the prophc.wM he 

bi.s hoird, has twwor on earth to forgive sms. He is 
accent'd as a disciple an.! promoted to a position of trast, 
rhoL avarice, the otilr rice in which he has hitherto been 
impmcticed, ^dually takes po.s-esdon of his soul, and 
leads to the coOTidetc fulfilment of his 
TinK-. legend, a* given by Jacobns a^oraginc, obtained no 
S polarity f and it is to be found in vanons shag^ 
in (.vcw important literature of Europe. Tor “ Ij? 
of its ccnc-A and its diffusion the reader 
TV S.iwona Z<r Una<^d<i di I’erffoyna « la Ic^^enda di ffiudu, 
D Ancona, /.a wpj Crcizcnach in Paul and 

dJdevUckm SpraeJa^ndLitera- 

Bra in - .. TerK gjjjj Victor Diedcrich in Rutstehe 

'r’ » in 61. <3«»' 

i' frJ^tpZd^ nack ihrm antilm EUtnmlen (Leipsic, 
f?in «nT£ «nnrf.. nl ftn tend nrK6 6c 

'^**/^* ^ 1. T'V*/* T)/)7)xil&r listrcd of Judos lios found 

QJdipus V J oTorSon in various parts of Christen- 

f traiige fn.;tance the people at a given signal 


TTjm Danite, and consider the passa-e in 


vol. iL p. 47), At one time (according to Mustoxidi, Delle 
co*e corciren) the tradition prevailed that the traitor^s 
honse and coantfj villa existed in the island, and that bis 
dcsccndanta were to be found among the local Jevrs. 
Detaiis in regard to some Judas legends and saperstitions 
arc given in J^ofes and Queries, 2d series, v., vi, and vii.; 
3d sen, vii.j 5th ser., vi 

JUDAS JfACCABiEUS. See Iseael and iJAccASEEs. 

JUDAS TREE, the Cercis Sili^uaefrnm of botanists, 
Wongs to the section Cscsalpinex of the natural family 
iry^^?7^^no^^c. It is a native of the south of France, Spain, 
l^ortugal, Italy, Greece, and Asia ilinor, and forms a hand- 
some loir tree irith a flat spreading head. In spring it is 
covered with a profusion of purplish pink flowers, which 
ajjpear before the leaves. The flowers have an agreeable 
acid taste, and are eaten mixed with salad or made into 
fritters. The tree was one freqaentlyfigured by the older 
herbalists. One woodcut by Castor Durante is a copy of 
LobcVfi cut, %v}th the addition of the figure of Jndas 
su«5pended from one of the branches, illustrating the 
popular tradition regarding this tree. A second species, 
0» cawdensifj is common in ISorth America from Canada 
to Virginia, end diflere from the European species in itb 
smaller size and pointed leaves. The flowers are also used 
in salads and for making pickles, while the branches ate 
used to dye wool a nankeen colour. 

JUDEw The writer of the epbtte of St Jude (To^Sa?) 
calls himself (vcr. 1 > the brother of James.'^ In primitive 
Christian times among the Judmo-Chrfstians to whom this 
epistle, from the nature of its contents, must hare been 
addressed, there was but one James who could be thus 
spoken of without any further description, viz., Jani^ 
*‘tho Lord's brother^ (see James). The writer of this 
epistle, then, claims to be the Judas named among 
brethren of the Lord in Matt xiii. 55, Mark vl 3. He 
seems himself to declare by impUcation that he was not an 
apostle (ver. 17), and with this agrees the statement (John 
rii. 5) that at a time not long before the^ crucitoon^ the 
brethren of Jesus did not believe on Him. And at is 
Bomc confirmation of this position that the water of the 
epistle of St James in like manner does not claim to be 
an apostle. The brethren of the Lord are spoken of in 
Acts L 14 as distinct from the apostohe body, and are 
placed last in the enumeration, as though latest included 
Lonu the beUevets,- and that their feelmg towards Je.U3 
^should have been changed since His death and resurrection 
has been thought to be sufficiently explained by the ^sertion 
ftf Paul (I Cor XV. 7) that the Lord had been seen of 

o.S^Si oLlo,, riler 6.6^ 

dead. We conclude therefore that the writer of the epastle 

■jvas a different person from Jndc the apostle, who 

al-o to havehad the names LebW and Thadte^ (comp. 

\r«ti ■«- 3 ilark ill 18, nath Lake n, 16, Acts i. Id). 

' ^ vis we (insider the brevity of St Jnde’e epistle we 
can hardly wonder that it did not receive more «coprtion 
from the early Christian writers than it has met mth. 
Sens Alexandrimzs (165-220) quotes from this ep;stle 
nr alludes to its'language more than once, as does Ter- 

Idlian (200), 

?( r»d S £ LSSfifX™ sortte 

it was either not known, or not recei century 

when that ra« don was made. -Jerome m the 4tn c e^ 

I The hook of V’lS*' the 

W - 96 
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gives 


.... a reason for its non-acceptance, vrMcli perliaps ope- 
rated with many of the early Christians. He says (Catc- 
lo'T. Scr. Ecd.. 4), “Because in it Jude derives atestmony 
from the book of Enoch, which is apocryphal, it is rejected 
by most.” Yet the canon of iluratori, the date of which is 
judged to be about 170 A.D., includes the epistle of St Jude 
amon«»^ the canonical books, though Justin Martyr (140), 
Theophilus of Antioch (180), and Irenrens (135-200) 
make no mention of it. It was early included among the 
acknowledged Christian writings, and was placed without 
question among the canonical liooks by the council of 
Laodicea.^ 

The persons to whom the epistle was addressed must 
have been for the most part Judseo-Christians. This is the 
reason why the writer series himself “brother of James,” 
and the same is apparent from all the illustmtions contained 
the letter. The deliverance from Egypt, the fallen 


in 


angels, the cities of the plain, the legend of ilichaeVs con- 
tention with Satan, the references to Cain, Balaam, and 
Korah, as well as to the prophecy ascribed to Enoch, are aU 
found in so brief a space, and are so touched upon in a 
manner that could be edifying to none save those who were 
familiar, not only with Old Testament Scripture, but also 
with Jewish traditions, that we cannot hut conclude that 
we have here the work of a Jew writing for Jews, although 
the epistle is included among those called ‘‘catholic.” 

From the notices of the descendants of Jude, the brother 
of the Lord, preserved hy Eusebius (H. jF., iii, 19, 20) from 
Hegesippus, we should conclude that they were resident in 
Palestine. It seems natural therefore to suppose that the 
epistle was written in Palestine, and, it may be, for the 
Jewish converts in some district of that country. But of 
this we can hare no certainly. Jf, as seems to be intimated 
by Hegesippus, Jude was dead in the time of Domitian, 
we perhaps shall not be far wrong in assigning the com- 
position of ,the epistle to about SO A.D. All arguments 
for an earlier date, based on the assumption that in a letter 
of this character the writer would not have failed to men- 
tion the destruction of Jerusalem as an illustration, had that 
event already taken place, must be disregarded. For the 
brevity of the letter is such as to deprive this reasoning of 
nil force, while the very recentness of the overthrow of 
Jerusalem would prevent its destruction from entering as 
yet into such history as might be used for pointing a 
moral. 

The epistle of St Jude appears to have been written 
after the second epistle of St Peter. Of those corrupt 
teachers about whom St Peter spoke in the future tense, 
“ there shall be false teachers among yon,” St Jude speaks 
in the past, “ certain men are crept in unawares and the 
like difference is observable throughout the respective 
letters wherever verbs occur to which it is possible to 
attach a definite notion of time. But, beside this, St 
Peter's letter represents all the corruption which he sees 
likely to break forth among the Christian community as 
the outcome of false teaching. Destructive heresies are 
abroad, and through them many shall be induced to follow 
lastivmus doings, ^d the way of truth shaU be evil spoken 
o.. With a promise of liberty which sounds like a perverse 
employment of some of St Paul’s language they lead 
their followers astray. But in St Jude’s picture the colours 
seem much darker, and all allusions to teaching, and to the 
Idea that, by lessons such as we know fromhther sources 



1 ti;; ’ that not 

I iK.orb midflle of tho 24 ceutnir. It is also orcniMi fii-Tf 

- ^th^ ^ P-d;nynions in fte 


the Gnostics did give, these men were being beguiled into 
evil courses through what appeared to be the gate of greater 
knowledge, have disappeared. The sinners against whom 
this epistle is directed were avowed libertines and practical 
unbelievers ; they mocked at all sacred thin^ ; they were 
sensual, and had not the Spirit. But stronger than any 
other reason for believing in the later date of the present 
epistle is the direct quotation which is made in it from the 
2d epistle of St Peter. In verses 17-18 St Jude writes, 
“ But ye, beloved, remember ye the words which have been 
spoken before by the apostles of our Lord .Jesus Christ, 
how that they said to you. In the last time there shall be 
mockers (c/twaiKTai) walking after their own ungodly 
lusts.” The whole of what is here given as apostolic 
teaching corresponds very closdy indeed with the words of 
2 Peter iiL 2, while the word e/t-TreuKTat is one that is found 
nowhere else in the Hew Testament until it is here quoted 
by St Jude. 

Attempts have been made to prove that St Jude’s epistle 
originally appeared in Aramaic, from which the Greek that 
we have is a translation. But there seems no suflScient 
evidence for such a conclusion. Ho doubt a Jew when 
writing Greek would not unfreqnently give expression to 
his thoughts in a form more or less moulded after his 
mother tongue, but there are far more points in the epistle 
which are satisfactory Greek of the date of the Hew 
Testament than are the instances which, even after much 
ingenuity, can be shown to be renderings of Aramaic. 

See Semler, Paraphrasis cpp. Jacobi, Petri, ct Jvdw, 1781; 
Angusti, Die JSiatholisehen Briifc, 1801 ; Jessien, De authentia cp. 
Jiidse, 1821; Stier, Dcr Brief Jvdsc, 1850; lyiesingeriinOlslinusen’s 
Bibelwcrk), 1854; Hoffinaim, Die Briefe Petri, JttdS, und Jacobi, 
1875 ; Eenss, Lcs Dpttres CathoUgucs, 1878. (J. K. L.)^ 

JUDGE, an officer appointed by the sovereign power in 
a state to administer the law. The duties of the judicial 
office, whether in a civil or a criminal matter, are to hear the 
statements on both sides in open court, to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to the tmth of the facts submitted to him, or 
when a jury is engaged to direct the jury to find such a 
conclusion, to apply to the facts so found the appropriate 
rules of law, and to certify by his judgment the relief to 
which the parties are entitled or the obligations or penalties 
which they have incurred. Tfith the judgment the office 
of the judge is at an end, hut the judgment sets in motion 
the executive forces of the state, whose duly it is to carry it 
into execution. Such is the type of a judicial officer recog- 
nized by mature systems of law, but it is not to be accepted 
as the universal type, and the following qualifying circum- 
stances shoold he noticed. 1. In primitive systems of law 
the judicial is not separated from the legislative and other 
governing functions. 2. Although the judge is assumed to 
take the law from the legislative authority, yet, as the exist- 
ing law never at any time contains provision for all cases, the 
judge maybe obliged to inventor create principles applicable 
to the case. This is called by Bentham and the English 
jurists judge-made and judiciary law. 3, The separation 
of the function of judge and jury, and the exclnsive charge 
of questions of law given to the judge, are more particularly 
characteristic of the English jndiciM system. During a 
considerable period in the history of Homan law an entirely 
different distribution of parts was observed. The adjudi- 
cation of a case was divided between the magistratiis and 
the jiidex, neither of whom corresponds to the English judge. 
The former was a public officer charged with the execution 
of the law ; the latter was an arbitrator whom the magis- 
trates commissioned to hear and report upon a particular 
case. The following are points more specially characteristic 
of the English system and its kindred judicial systems. 1- 
Judges are absolutely protected from action for anything 
that 'Aey may do in the discharge of their judicial duties. 
This is true in the fnllest sense of judges of the supreme 
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Gonrts. “ It is a principle of English law that no action 
will lie against a judge of one of the superior courts for a 
judicial act, though it be alleged to have been done 
maliciously and corruptly.” Other judicial ofiBcers are also 
protected, though not to the same extent, against actions. 

2. The highest class of judges are irremovable except by 
what is in effect a special A.ct of Parliament, viz. ,a resolution 
passed by both Houses and assented to by the sovereign. 
The inferior judges and magistrates are removable for 
misconduct by the Lord Chancellor. 3. The judiciary in 
England is not a separate profession. The judges^ are 
chosen from the class of advocates, and almost entirely 
according to their eminence at the bar. 4. Judges are in 
England appointed for the most part by the crown. _ In a 
few cases municipal corporations may appoint their own 
judicial officer, and the coroner is elected by the freeholders 
of the county. 

In the United States judges of the supretne courts, as 
well as ambassadors, and other public functionaries, are 
nominated and appointed by the president with the consent 
of the Senate, and hold their offices during good behaviour. 
In the separate States the practice varies, but the tendency 
is in favour of electing the judges and limiting their tenure 
of office. In the revised constitution of Hew York of 
1846, the principle was established that all public officers, 
inclusive of the judges, should be chosen by popiUar 
election. “The constitutional provision for maktng 
judges elective for short periods by univereal suffrage 
is contagious, and every new constitutional reform or 
establishment tends that way” (Kent’s Ommenianes, l 
295, where a summary of the practice wall be fonno). 

JUDGES, The Book of, as we now read it, constitutes 
a sequel to the book of Joshua, covering Penod of 
history between the death of the son of Hun and the birth 
of SamneL But it is well known that the pr^ent adjust- 
ment of the older historical books of the Old Testament to 
form a continuous record of events from the creation to the 
Babylonian exile is due to an editor, or rather tosucce^ye 
redactors, who pieced together and reduced to a certain 
unity older memoirs of very diffpnt dates; and do»er 
exarnination shows that the continuity of n^y pa^s rf 
the narrative is more apparent than real This i ly 
clearly the case in the booh of Judges. , . ^ 

VTe observe in the first place that the book Jas^o 

the book of Joshua (chap. i. 1; h- 6). 

fonnerion is merely apparent 

fn Viave taken piece after tne aea 


i are there said to have taken place after the deatn 
Joshua, but in reality the chapter 
S h the book of Joshua, giving a bnef of 

Si*" A?d^ is confimed by the circu^nce that 

to Exod. pv. 24, ^;SSionat the 

must be viewed f ® ^®rael, is stUl found at Gilgal 

headquartera of t , 2iave an 

and not at tAement of Israel west of the Jordan 

account of VnnV of Joshua, but makes no 

which is p.iralJel to *e tribe of Judah 

menMm of losto ; ,i/ei„pter omnot tee liod 


Josh- xy. 13-19, whidi corresponds to Judg. L lO-Io, 20, 
is either derived from our chapter or from an earlier source 
common to hotL It follows from these considerations 
that the words after the days of Joshua” in Judg. 

L 1 are from the hand of the editor, who desired to make 
the whole book of Judges, including chap, i, read coti- 
tinnonsly with that which now precedes it in the canon of 
the earlier prophets. 

There are other signs of more than one pen having been engagcfl 
on Judges L Compare, for example, ver. 8 with ver. 21, and see for 
the details, which ate too co^hcated to be discussed here, Graf, 
J?cr Stamm Simeon, 1866 ; AVellhansen-BIeek, Einlcitimg, p. 162; 
'Vydlhansen, 366; Jleyer, *‘DieEPoberungPaIastina*s” 

in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1881, Hft. i. The chapter wj^ written iriter 
Israd had become strong enough to make the Canaanite cities tribu- 
taxy (ver- 2S), that is, in the time of the kingship. 3Ic3-er, follow- 
ing hints by Tydihansen, brings arguments to show that the original 
author is the Jahwist of the Pentateuch, of uho«>e work there i*> 
but little trace amon^ tbi sources of Joshua, though it cannot have 
dosed without speaking of the conquest 

The second and main section of our book (chap, ii- 6-xn.) 
stands on quite another footing. The opening verses ii. 
6-9 repeat the closing words of Joshua’s history (Josh. 

I xxiv. 28-31), and so link what folloire to the book of 
i Joshua as strictly as the first words of Ezra connect that 
* book with the last verses of Chronicles. According to 
Josh. xsiv. the people served Jehovah” during the life- 
time of the great conqueror and his contemporaries. In 
Judg. ii this statement is repeated, and the writer proceeds 
to explain that subsequent generations fell away from the 
faith, and served the gods of the nations among which they 
dwelt. The worship of other gods is represented, not as 
something which went on side by side vrith Jehovah woiship 
(compare x. 6), hut as a revolt against Jehovah, periodi- 
cally repeated and regularly chastised by foreign invasion. 
The history, therefore, falls into recurring cycles, each of 
which begins with religious corruption, followed by chastise- 
ment, which continues till Jehovah in answer to the ^oans 
of Bis oppressed people raises up a judge to deliver Israel, 
and recall them to the true faith. On the death of the 
iudge, if not sooner, the corruption spreads anew and the 
same vicissitudes follow. This religio^ explanation of the 
course of the history, formaUy expounded at the “ud 

reueated in more or less detail from chapter to chapter 
(most fuUy in chap, x.), determines the form of the whole 
narrative, which is grouped round six principal judoCS, 
Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthab, and Samson. 
The intervals between the great judges are filled up l^y the 
history of Gideon’s son Abimelecli and of six minor heroes 

(following Ehud), Tola and Jaxr (telloning 
AbimeleAl, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (between JephthaU 
and Samson). The minor judges are not repr^ented as 

Weito ‘“p.rtete Tk" 

of revolt chastisement, and deliverance are six, not twelve. 

To the unity of religions pragmatism in the mam stock 
of the book of Judges corresponds a unity of cbronolo^ca 
The ind Js. in spite of the fact that most of them 
W dLly no 4orf than alocal influence, are all 


totalare also mainly reckoned bj fo^icj jn 

Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, and the Pbihshne opj 

which, according to Judg. A^ain. 

but an inddent, make "P ^^tber i x 40 jea 
David has 40 yearn, 

Philistine J“terregnnm twen y y^r» 

and continued in office till ^ rinally Jo^hu^u 

ruled much lass than a normal generation m-iu 
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vrLo died at tlie age of 110, rnled 30 years, if in point of : 
aare he rras a man of the same standing with Caleb (Josh, j 
SIT. 10). Add to these 30 years 6 for Jephthah and 4 for j 
Solomon, and we get 10 x 40. There remain bnfc 80 years j 
for the elders who outlived Joshua, the interregna or times [ 
of oppression previous to the Piulistine period, the minor 
jads^j and Saul But the interregna alone are 71 years, 
ancTthe minor judges 70, or with Abimelech 73 or 74. It 
is plain that there is no room for both in the chronological 
scheme, and the two series correspond so nearly that they 
must be held to be alternative items in the recfcoi^g, leav- 
jjicr 2 sliahtly different length for Sard’s brief reign. _ But 
as a matter of fact the minor judges are not so placed in the 
narrative as to coincide with the periods of oppression. 
Thus the apparent consecutiveness of the narrative breaks 
down. The minor judges really lie outride of the chrono- 
logical scheme of the fetory as well as of the system of 
religious ryclss : and we infer that even the main stock of 
thel)ook of Judges is not all constructed by one hand or 
on a muform plaiL^ 

The religious interpretation of the history corresponds 
with the prophetic teaching of the 8th century B.C. The 
use of Baal as a title peculiar to false deities as opposed 
to Jehovah hardly fits au earlier date than the time of 
Hosea, and the hostile attitude taken up towards the ashera 
(sacred tree or pole) was not shared by the religious leaders 
of the period of Jehu. Critics have spoken of chaps. iL 
and s. as Deuteronomic, and no doubt the last hand that 
touched all the earlier historical books and reduced them 
to unity may be so named j but the main ideas are not 
necessarily so late, and are rather akin to the nou-Levitical 
Elohist, the author of Josh. xsiv. In particular the wor- 
ship of the high places is not condemned, nor is it excused 
as is done in 1 Einss iii 2. 


But the sources of the narrative are obviously much older 
than the theological exposition of its lessons. The com- 
poser of the hook has generaEy transcribed them with little 
change, so that in reading the story of each great deliverance 
vouchsafed to Iriael we feel ourselves in living contact 
with the earliest strain of Hebrew patriotism and religion. 
In this respect the book of Judges is one of the most 
valuable and interesting in the Old Testament. The song 
of Deborah and the history of Abimelech carry us hack to 
the beginnings of national life in Israel, when Judah lived 
outside the main current of the history — ^the tribe is not 
even named by Deborah — ^and when Israelite and Canaanite 
populations exLst^ ride by side and struggled together for 
supremacy. In these chapters Israel is still in some sense 
a nation, foreign to Canaan, and Jehovah BSmself has His 
aeat not on the mountains of Israel but beyond the fields 
of Edom on the southern heights of Sinai. The importance 
of such documents for the scientific historian lies not so 
much in the events they record as in the unconscions 
witness they bear to the state of things in which the 
na^tor or poet lived. From this point of view aU parts 
o. tns hook are by no means of equal value, and in some 
instances, particularly in the histories of Deborah and 
tric.eoa,cntic3l analy^ appears to show that two narra- 
area of different age have been fused together, the oldei 
s-orv- giving more prominence to ordinarv human motives 
ana combinations, while the later version is coloured bv 

S tt° characteristic tendencv 
Testament^to retell the fortunes of Ismel in e 
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iscence as gives charm to the longer episodes of the book; 
and some of the names, as Noldeke {op. cit.) and others 
have shown, are those of personified families or communi- 
ties rather than of individuals. This indeed is a charac- 
teristic feature of the earlier Hebrew history, which older 
expositors failed to recognize, but which modem science 
can no longer ignore. 

The third and last part of the book embraces chaps. 
xvil-xsL, and consists of two narratives independent of 
one another and of the main stock of the book, with which 
they are not brought into any chronological connexion. 
The first narrative, that of Micah and the Danites, belongs 
to the most primitive strata of the Old Testament history, 
and is of the highest interest both as a record of the state 
of religion and for the accurate picture it gives of the way 
in which one tribe passed from the condition of an invad- 
ing band into settled possession of land and city. The 
history of the Levite and the Bsnjamites is of quite another 
character, and presupposes a degree of unity of feeling and 
action among the tribes of Israel which it is not easy to 
reconcOe with the rest of the book. In its present form 
this episode appears to be not very ancient ; it resembles 
the book of Enth in giving a good deal of curious archiso- 
logical detail (the feast at Shiloh) in a form which suggests 
that the usages referred to were already obsolete when the 
narrative was composed. 

Liicratnrc. — On questions of introduction the latest and best in- 
vestigations ate those of UVellhausen in Bleak's EiiilcUiing, 4th ed., 
Berlin, 1878, and in his Gesihidite, chap. viL For the historical 
questions compare also Ewald's Gcsshiditc, voL ii. The most nsefnl 
modem commentary is that of Studer. Beni, 1835. Later works 
are tho^ of Bertheau, Leipsic, 1845 ; Eeil, I^i^ic. 1863, English 
translation, 1865 ; Cassel, in Lange's jBiie7zr<rrA:, nielefeld, 1865 ; in 
the Spcakei^s Commenfani ; and in Reuss's Bible. On the song of 
Deborah see Ewald, JDicAter, i. 1, p. 173 ; Bottcher, ATlinJic 
B&.Txndiehtungc'iu, Leipsic, 1850; Kc-mink, I>i Cana. Dch., Utrecht, 
1840; Jleier, JOeoorah^, 'tiibingen, 1859. (W. E. S.) 

JUDGilEiST is the last stage in an action, being the 
definitive order or sentence of the court or judge, enforceable 
by the appropriate mode of “execution” appointed by 
law. in English law the writ of execution remains in force 
only for one year unless renewed, but a writ of execution 
may be obtained at any time within six years of the 
; judgment, and after six years the application may be made 
I to the court by any person entitled to execution, and execu- 
: tion may issue accordingly. Judgments by courts of an 
alien jurisdiction are not immediately enforceable as 
judgments in England, but they constitute a cause of action, 
and may he sued upon. They are in fact conclusive as be- 
tween the parties, although objections going to deny the 
jurisdiction of the court, or showing that the defendant had 
not been summoned and had never really been before it, 
would he a good defence. It has lately been held no 
defence to an action in a foreign judgment that it disclosed 
on the face of it a manifest misapprehension by the foreign 
court of a rule of English law. 

JUDICATDEE, JUDICATURE ACTS. The Judi- 
catr^ Acts are an important series of En glish statutes 
having for their object to simplify the system of judicature 
in its higher branches. They are the following 36 & 37 
Yict. c. 66 : 37 & 38 Yict. c. 83 ; 38 & 39 Tict. c. 77 ; 39 
A 40 Yict. c. 59 (the Appellate Jurisdiction Act) j 40 dr 41 
Yict c. 9. 

The movement which ended in the Judicature Acts has 
been promoted by all the recent holders of the office of 
Lord. Chancellor and by most of the leading judges, but it 
required a long time to bring it to a successful issue, on 
account of the difficulty always experienced in creating a 
sufficient amount of pnblic interest in legal reform to over- 
come the obstacles to legislation. The principal Judicature 
Act is framed on the basis of a report by a commission 
which was appointed in 1867. It was carried in the 
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chancellorship of Lord Selbome, but his predecessor Lord 
Hatbericv had in 1S70 introduced a measure of the same 
character. The objects of the Act are threefold — first, to 
reduce the historically independent courts of common law 
and equity to one supreme court of judicature, consisting 
of two branches, a High Court of Justice and a Court of 
Appeal ; secondly, to establish for all divisions of the court a 
unifomi system of pleading and procedure ; and, thirdly, to 
provide for the enforccmeiit of the same ride of law in those 
cases where chancery* and common law had hitherto 
rccognhred different rules. The Act does not fuse common 
law and equity in the sense in which that phrase has 
generally been employed. The clmnceir dUosion still 
remain^ distinct from the common law division, having a 
certain range of legal questions under its exclusive control, 
und j>os=essing to a certain extent a ijcculiar machineiy 
of its own for earning its decrees into execution. But 
all actions may now be brought in the High Court of 
Ju-tice, and, subject to such special assignments of business 

that alluded to, may be tried in any division there'>f ; 
and all divisions must recognize the same principles 
Further, the difficulties occasioned by mere technicalities 
of procedure liave been to a great extent removed^ by a 
system of pleading, the inspiring principle of which is 
that each party sliuuld state bis case in the simplest 
f>o=siblc manner. It is in respect of the last point that 
the ojKiration of the Judicature Act has been Icast^ satis- 
factoiy, and it is certain that a further simplification of 
[deadin^r. possibly based on the practice of the Scotch 
caurts, will follow verv soon.^ 

The appellate part of the judicature has after some 
hcritation l>ccn finally settled thus. The>Houss of I^rds 
remain*' the last court of appeah as before the first Judica- 
ture Act. That Act aboli*'hed the appellate jurisdiction of 
the LonJs fo far the new court of judicature was con- 
cerned, leaving it still the appeals from Scotland and Lelani 
4 t^mporarv Act allowed appeab to be brought from the 
iicw court, 'and the Act 39 & 40 Viet, c, 59 made pro- 
visions for the permanent hearing of appeals from all coi^ 
to the Lords. The judicial functions of the House of Lords 
have been rdrtuallv transferred to an appeal committee, 
con^btin" of the 'Lord Chancellor and other peers who 
have held hi*rh judicial office, and certain lords of appeal 
in ordinarv created by the Act. Xo appeal is to be he^ 
unless three of such persons shall be present, pud the lords 
of appeal may sit for the despatch of judicml b^iness 
during a prorogation of parliament, and even by order of 
the queen during a dissolution. The l^s of 
ordinarv are an entirely new creation, 'ttey hold office on 
the same conditions as other judges; they take rank su. 
barons for life : but they are entitled to a writ of 
to attend and Vote in the House only so long “ ^ 

office, and their dignity doe& not deswnd to their heirs. 
Two are appointed in the first instance, but an aijangeme^ 
is provided for by which the four head judges of the pn^ 
councU may ultimately be the four “ 

rtrlinarr. TVhen two of the pnvy council judg^ die or 
resirra^a third lord of appeal may be appointed, and a 
S' when the remaining two;udges of the emmed 
ceaS to hold office. The jadicial committee of ^ 
of Lords and the judicial committee of the pnvy wun^ 
2ni then be the same, and the two ^ 
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business of the divisional courts, but the lords justices of 
appeal sit in either division according to convenience. This 
part of the rearrangement of the judicature may be pro- 
nounced entirely successful. A strong and stable court of 
appeal has been created, instead of the fluctuating tribunal 
of former times. The same is true generally of the re^ 
distribution of judicial strength effected by the Acts, 
which has led to a marked improvement in the despatch 
of business. 

The Irish Judicature Act (40 & 41 Viet, a 57) follows 
the same lines as the English Acts. The pre-existing 
courts are consolidated into a supreme court of judicature, 
consisting of a High Court of Justice and a Court of Appeal 
The Judicature Acts do not affect Scotch judicature, 
but the Appellate Jurisdiction Act includes the Court of 
Session among the courts from which an appeal lies to the 
House of Lords under the new conditions. (e. e.) 

JUDITH, The Book of, one of the books of the Old 
Testament Apoceypha (?.v.), takes its name from the 
heroine Judith (TouS», Jewess”), to 

whom the last nine of its sixteen chapters relate. In the 
Septuagjnt and Vulgate it immediately precedes Esther, 
and along with Tobit comes after Nehemiah; in the 
English Apocrypha it is placed between Tobit and the 
apocryphal additions to Esther. The aigumeut of the 
book is briefly as follows. In the twelfth year of ^ his reign 
Xebuchadnezzar, who is described as king of Assyria, having 
his capital in Nineveh, makes war against Arphaxad 
the district Arrhapachitis), king of Media, and overcomes 
him in his seventeenth year. He then despatches his chief 
general Holofernes to take vengeance on the nations of the 
west who had withheld their a^istance. This expedition 
Las already succeeded in its main objects when Holofernes 
proceeds to attack Judaea. The children of Israe^ who are 
described as having newly returned from captivity, are 
apprehensive of a desecration of their sanctuary, and resolve 
on resistance to the uttermost. The inhabitants of Bethea 
(Betylfia) and Betomesthom in particular (neither pkee 
can be identified), directed by Joachm the high priest, 
guard the mountain passes near Dothaim, and place them- 
selves under God’s protection. Holofernes now mquir^ 
of the chiefs who are with him about the Israelites, and is 
answered by Achior the leader of the Ammonites, who enters 
upon a long historical nairatire showing the I^elites to 
be invincible escept when they have oifended God. ior 
this Achior is punished br being 

fetaelites, who lead him to the governor of Beth^^ -Aext 
day the siege begins, and after forty days the fam^b^ 
inhabitants urge tbe governor Ozias to 
be consents to do unless relieved in five daya Juditb, a 
beandtnl and pious widow of the tnbe of Sime^ now 
appears on the scene with a plan of deliverance. Wearmg 
her rich attire, and accompanied by her maid, who carnto 
a baff of provisions, she goes over to the bostde camp, 
where she is at once conducted to the general, wh^e 

tod br fie tal» .b. 

fonr days Holofernes, snutten with her charms, at the 
close of a snmptnons entertainment rentes her to rc^in 

SShfs tent overnight. Nosoonerishe overeomevath 
sleep than Judith, seizing ^ sword, strikes off h^h^d 

ond mVes it to her maid : both now leave the camp (as 

they^ad previously been accostomed to do, ostensibly or 

Ser) and return to BethnUa, where the tophy is di- 
^K^mid great 

Lw publicly professes Judaism, and at , 

Ttidith the Israelites make a sudden onslaUo ^ 

iho at once give way, leaving immense m 

d tie ^ 

fiS^Jnr rejoicing. The book concludes with a brief 
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notice of tte closing years of the heroine, who returned to 
her native place and lived to the age of one hundred and 
five years. 

Formerly the majority of interpreters were inclined to 
assign a strictly historical character to the foregoing 
narrative, although its historical, chronological, and even 
geographical difficulties were not overlooked; but this 
view has to a large extent been superseded by tW of most 
recent critics, who, following Buddseus, regard it as a 
romance written with a patriotic and moral purpose by 
some imperfectly informed Jew of the Maccab^an period 
who wished to raise the zeal of his compatriots to the 
fighting point on behalf of their religion and worship against 
an overbearing enemy. Yolkmar stands alone in treating 
it as a veiled account of the campaigns of Trajan and his 
generals against the Parthians and Jews. 

According to Origen the book was unfaiown to the Jews, 
and did not exist in Hebrew. The extant Greek text, 
however, which exists in three dive^ent recensions, shows 
unmistakable traces of a Hebrew original, even apart from 
certain exp^sions which can only be explained as ignorant 
mistranslations. But that original most have differed 
considerably from the Chaldee text which lay before Jerome, 
and was used by him for his new Latin version. 

"^e first express reference to Judith occnrs in Clement 
m Rome (1 Ad Gor,, cap. 55) ; it is cited as Scripture by 
Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, Ambrose, and Augustine, 
and was recognized as canonical by the council of Carth 3 <^e, 
and by Innocent L of Borne; 

V Zdtgcscli., and De Yette-Schrader, 

Einkitiing I m both works tnll bibliosraphies are given The 

^’ntzschein 

JUDSOJT, Adoxieah (1788-1850), was born at Malden, 
Massachusetts, Au^st 9, 1788. During bis education at 
Andover theological seminary he formed the resolution to 
become a mi^ionary, and in 1812 he was ordained a 
missionary to Burm^ under the auspices of the Congre- 
^tional Board ot Foreign ifissions. Having after ~his 



Umon m 1814. His translations of the Bible into Burmese 



^ jiu Ills uteraiT 
Sin 1 greatly assisted bv the 

w^rJ nf^ whom he successively married, of whom as 
biographies have been published. 

conquest of Cartha«ra bv 
the Romans m 146 b.c., the larger ^rt of the noiS Tf 

Axn^ was practically under Roman control The so^alled 
province, indnn^ a f-;— __ .. ao-cauea 
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piipulons, Masinissa had raled were rich and ' 

rendered Rome ‘ 

Oa his death in 1 & Cirthaga ? 

under the direction of Scbio 47r‘^’‘^- j 

conqueror of Cartha'k 

Gulusra, and MastanibJ. The ->cto-,T ^^icipsa, 

iue v.ctual government, how- I 


t 

ever, was chiefly in the hands of an episodes of th 

Mastanabal, Jugurtha. The Humidian prinS^® (op* ciV.) anc 
means mere barbarous cbiefe. Micipsa, thougli^niiiies or cc 
to be a king, is said to have been imbued with a cwped is a 
able tincture of Greek philosophy, and Jugurtha’s fal whic 
too was a man of some literary culture. Ju^rtha hims^em 
had many of the qualities which command success. H 
was strong and active ; he had a handsome face and kecries 
intelli^nce ; he was a skilful rider, and was a thorough;'!! 
adept in all warlike exercises. In fact, he was in many 
respects a very worthy grandson of Masinissa, and he 
inherited much of his jiolitical ability and adroitness. 
Micipsa was naturally ratber afraid of him, and knowing 
his military tastes he sent him to Spain iu command of a 
Hnmidian force, to^serve underScipio, who was then engaged 
in the war with Humantia. Jugurtha soon won Scipio’s 
good opinion, and he became a favourite with the Roman 
nobl^ serving in the camp, some of whom put into his head 
the idea of making himself the sole king of Humidia, 
hinting that at Rome anything could be done for money! 
There was truth in the hint, as subsequent events proved, 

Li 118 B.O. Micipsa died. He had thought it politic to 
adopt Jugurtha, and to provide by his will'that he should 
^ associated with his own two sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, in_ the government of Jfumidia. Scipio had 
Witten to Micipsa a strong letter of recommendation in 
favour of Jugurtha ; and to Scipio, accordingly, Micipsa 
entrusted the execution of his will. His testamentarv 
thus had the Roman guarantee, but theV 
Utterly faded. The princes soon quarrelled ; and Jugurtha 
who was thoroughly unscrupulous, claimed the entire 
kingdom. His cousin Hiempsal he contrived to have 
I ^sassinated; and Adherbal he quickly drove out of 
I Aunudia by force of arms, compelling him to take refuge 
I province of Africa. He had next the 

I audacity to send envoys to Rome to defend his usuniation. 
i Hiempsak they were to say, had been murdered bv his 
gibjects for his cruelty, and Adherbal, who was now at 
Rome to get redress, had been himself the aggressor. The 
senate decided that Numidia was to be divided between the 
two pnnc^ and the division, which was arranged under 
e supenntendence of Roman commissioners, gave the 

to SJ?® ^ theWrA^, 

were kf?t£ and deserts of the eastern half 

wre left to Adherbal Jngurtba’s envoys appear to have 

foimd several of the Roman nobles and senators accessible 

^atiafied with having secured the best of the bar^min that 
he at once began to molest Adherbal’s dominions and to 

PlSo^la’ S “"dem 

uppevijl^ that Adherbal sought safetr in Citta fCon- 

•°r -I ” ^ 

stanS- tS Jiigurtba, who, notwitk 

rpo^sition of a Roman embassy beaded bv 

ultimately forced 

all the inhabiSIt£?^’ massacred 

o nnmKpr r ^ Adherbal among them, and 

tow^ merchtmts who had settled in tlie 

Italv • and fTio wrath at Rome and throughout all 

Jmmrtha stUl clung to 

2£e T^r peinaded in the 

MemS’ to trlhosxe Cains 

If’umidi'in' A ® declaration of irar against the 
the commnrtd^f despatched to Africa under 

Bestia. -ind « the newly elected consul, Calpurnius 
surrendered ® towns voluntarily 
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JugnrtLa Tras alarmed, but, having plenty of money at his j 
command out of the accumulated treasures of his grand- j 
father Masinissa, he again acted on his experience of i 
Koman venality, and he -was successful in arranging for j 
himself with the Bomau general a peace which left him in [ 
undisturbed possession of the whole of Xumidia. When I 
the facts were known at Home, the tribune Memmius 
insisted that Jugurtha should appear in person and be 
questioned as to the precise nature of the negotiations. 
Jugurtha indeed appeared under a safe conduct, but he 
had partisans who* took care that his mouth should be 
dosed. The treaty, however, was set aside, and war tras 
acain declared, Simrius Albinus, the new consnl, having 
the command. The Roman army in Africa was thoroughly 
demoralized, and quite unfit to take the field. An unsuccias- 
ful attempt was made on a fortified tou^ Suthul, in which 
the royal treasures were deposited. Worse followed : the 
armv wav surprised by the enemy lu a night attack, and 
the camp 'vas taken and plundered. Jugurtha was master 
of the situation, and every Roman was driven out of 
Xumidia. 

By this time the feeling at Rome and in Italy against the 
corruption and incapacity of the nobles bad become so 
strong that prosecutions on a wholesale scale strirck down 
a number of the senators, and llestia and Albinus were 
sentenced to exile. The Xuinidian war was now entrusted 
to Quintas 5tetcllu.«, an aristocrat indeed in sentiment, but 
a* the same time an able soldier and a stem disciplinarian. 
With him was associated the famous Caius JIarius, who 
had risen from the rank of a centurion. The army was 
soon in a condition to face the enemy, and from the year 
109 n.c. to the doss of the war in 106 the cont^t was 
carried on with credit to the Roman arms. Jugurtha wk 
defeated in an action on the river M^al, after an obstmatc 
resistance and a disjday of much military skill. Once 
armin he even succeeded in surprising the Bman camp 
and forcing Mctcllus into winter quarters. There were 
fresh negotiations, but Metellns iasisted on die sender 
of the king’s person, and this Jugurtha refus^ ^umldla 
on the whole seemed dL^posod to ^sert its independence, 
and Rome had before her an indefinite prospect of a loUp 
‘and troublesome guerilla war. The ‘^o^try a parti- 
cularly trnng one for a regular army, and a victory seemed 
To h^i to no substantial result. Notbiug could be really 
Scomplished unless Jugurtha himself co^d secured; 
‘and to^thb end negotiations, reflecting little credit on Ae 
Romans were set on foot with Bocchus, nho for a tim^ 
a- his intore-t seemed to dictate, played fast and loose with 
both paS The «ar dragged on till in 106 B.a Manus 
ti cSed on bv the vote of the Roman people to supersede 
M»tellus IMarius found that he had a difficult w oik, and 
S once seriously imperilled on the bordem of 

Maitratinia, whither he had led them to 

So Imd just made a friendly tr^ty with Jugurtha 

Shortlv afteruanis this cunning and treacherous pn^ 
liis friendship to the Romans, and it was 

Banded the side the kin«^of ilanretama, 

winning over to Eomim side^tte J, 

and prevailing on ^ father-in-law’s treachery, 

fell into an ambi^h if ““ years after- 

and was with bis two sons in Marius's 

wards, in ®.c., ^® ,= jjprisoii-beiieath the Capitol, 

triumph, and m called it, he was either strangled 

«the bath of me, as he raHed 

tetSS »a S »d ritu -M IB 

was deplorably disgraceful. 


Jngartba, thongli doubtless for a tune regarded by his 
African and Nnmidian countrymen as their deliverer from 
the yoke of Borne, mainly owes his historical importance 
to the very full and minute account of him which we have 
from the hand of Sallust, himself afterwards governor of 
Kumidia. The Jngurthine war too happened to coincide 
with a period of considerable political interest at Borne. 
The symptoms of revolntion were beginning to make them^ 
selves visibla The weakness and corruption of the govern- 
ment of the senate was forcing itself on the notice of all 
men, and popular opinion was becoming too strong to be 
disregarded One general after another had been super- 
seded and disgraced, and l^Iarius, a man of the humblest 
origin, had been summoned by the public voice to put an 
end to a war in which the incapacity and disloj^alty of 
consuls and senators had been grievously exposed. The 
names of both Marius and Sulla became famous for the 
first time in a struggle with a Kumidian chief. The time 
was clearly at hand when the old system of Borne's govern- 
ment could sustain itself no longer. 

The best isodem account of Jngnrtha and the Jngortiliine war is to 
be found in Monunsen. Hist of Jlovic, book iv. chap. v. (IV- J. B.) 

JUJUBE. Under this name the fruits of at least two 
species o{,2tzypkvs are usually described, namely, Z. 
vttlgaris of Lamark and Z~ Jvjvla of the same author. 
The species of Zizyphus are for the most part small trees 
or shrubs, armed with sharp, straight, or hooked spines, 
Laving alternate leaves and fruits, which are in most of the 
species edible, and Lave an agreeable acid taste; t^ is 
especially the case with those of the two species mentioned 

above. .11 

Z, vidgtxris is a tree about 20 feet high, extensively cul- 

tivated in many parts of southem Europe Asia, Spain, 
tlie south of France, and Italy, also in western Asia, China, 
and Japan. In India it extends from the Punjab to the 
western frontier, ascending in the Punjab Himalaya to a 
height of 6500 feet, and is found both in the wild and 
cultivated state. The plant is grown almost exclusiiely 
for the sake of its fruit, which both in size and shape 
resembles a moderate sized plum ; at first the fraits are 
creen, but as they ripen they become of a reddish-brown 
colour on the outside and yellow within. They npen in 
September, when they are gathered Md presemd y 
storing in a dry place; after a time the P^P 
much softer and sweeter than when fresh. Jujnbe tote 
when carefully dried wiU keep for a long time, ^d retain 
their agreeable refreshing acid 

they are much valued in the countnes of the ^editer 
tanran rctdon as a winter dessert tot; and, besides, 
theyare nWrive and demulcent. Atone time a decoction 
wiJ prepared from them and recommended inpectoj 
comnlaints. A kind of thick paste, known as jujube paste, 
•was also made of a composition of 
dissolved in a decoction of jujube fruit evaporated to t 
proper consistency. The fruits of the £izyphus do not entw 
Eite the composition of the lozenges now known «« 

The second species of Zhyphus referred t® ' 

e to averaging from 30 to 50 featjngh 
fnnnd both wild and cultivated in many parts of tn 
Ironies as in China, Anstrah’a, the Malay archipelago, 
Ceylon, throughout India, and in tropiral 

SriSii of tL tree are known to-andcnlhvated l^y the 

Chinese, who distinguish them by the shape and sae ^ 
not only much valued as dessert fruit m . 

also occasionally exported to En^^d 

TdSLTpdp ending . bard elo.g..rf to™. 
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JTJBJES, Joseph Beete (1811-1869), geologist^ wm 
bom ^ar Birmingham, October 10 1811. Educated 
first at Wolverhampton grammr-school and aftervvards at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, he 
to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
1836. At Cambridge he began the study of geology 
under Sedgwick, and in 1839, after three years of study, 
lecturing, and writing, he was appointed geological surveyor 
of Newfoundland. He returned to England at the end of 
1840, and in April 1842 sailed as naturahst on b^rd 
HhLS " Ely,” despatched to survey Torres Strait, New 
Gained and the east coast of Australia. Jukes landed m 
England again in June 1846, and in August receive(^u 
appointment to the geological survey of Great B^m. Ihe 
district to which he was sent was North Wales. In 
1850 he accepted the post of local director of the geologicm 
survey of Ireland. The exhausting nature of ms work 
slowly but surely wore out even his robust constitution, 
and on July 29, 1869, he died. Immediately on leaving 
college, Jukes became a member of the London Geologi- 
cal {^ciety, and in 1852 he was admitted to the Dublin 
Geolorical Society, of which he was president in 1853 ^d 
1854.° He was also a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. For 
many years he lectured as professor of geology, first at the 
Royal Dublin Society’s Museum of Irish Industry, and 
afterwards at the Royal College of Science in Dublin. 

In addition to tlie reports of his various appointmmts. Jukes 
CTote verj' many papers and memoirs, to be found in the London 
and Dublin geological journals and other periodicals. \\ hile in 
Ireland he edited, and in great measure wrote, forty-two memoirs 
cxTilanatory of the maps of the south, east, and west of Ireland, 
and prepared a geological map of Ireland on a scale of 8 miles to 
on inch. lie was also the author of Excursions in and aimii New- 
fouwlland, 2 vols., 1842; Narmlivc of the Surveying Voyage of 
n.M.S. "Fly," 2 vols., 1847; A Slcetch of the Physical Sirucltirc of 
Australia^ 1848 ; PoyulaT Physical Geology, 1858 ; On the Geology 
of Australia, 1863 ; Slwlent’s Manual of Geology, 1857 (later 
editions, 1862, 1872); the article Guonoey, in the 8th edition of 
the EncyclopsediaBrilannica, 1858; and School Manual of Geology, 
1863. See liters, Ac., of J. Beete Jukes, edited, with connecting 
memorial notes, by his sister (C. A. Browne), 1871, to which is 
added a chronological list of Jnkes’s writings. 

JULIAN (331-363), commonly called Julian the Apos- 
tate, was Roman emperor for about a year and eight 
months (361-363). His full name was Flavius Claudius 
Julianus. He was bom at Constantinople in 331, being 
the son of Julias Constantius and his wife Basilina, and 
nephew of Constantine the Great. He was thus a mem- 
ber of the dynasty under whose auspices Christianity 
became the established religion of Rome. 

Julian lost his mother not many months after he was 
born. He was only six when his imperial uncle Constan- 
tine died ; and one of his earliest memories must have 
been the fearful massacre of his father and kinsfolk, in 
the interest and more or less at the instigation of the sons 
of Constantine. Only Julian and his elder brother Gallus 
were spared, as they were too young to excite the fear or 
justify the craoltyof the murderers. From this period till 
his twenty-fifth year Julian passed his life in the closest 
I etirenient, jealously watched by the reigning emperor, often 
under immediate fear of death. He was carefully educated, 
however, under the supervision of the family eunuch 
Mardonius, and^ of Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, at 
Constantinople itself and at various places in Ionia and 
Bitbynio, and afterwards for six years at Macellum, a remote 
and lonely castle in Cappadocia. He was trained to the 
profession of the Cliristian religion ; but he became early 
attracted to the old faith, or rather to the idealized amalgam 
of paganism and philosophy which was current among his 
teachers, the rhetoricians. Cut off from all sympathy with 
the reigning belief by the terrible fate of his family, and 
with, no prospect of a pnblic career, he turned with all the 
eagerness of an enthusiastic temperament to the literary 


and philo.sophic studies of the time. The old Hellemc 
world had an irresistible attraction for him. Love for its 
culture was in Julian’s mind intimately associated with 

loyalty to its religion. r , i i 

In the menntime the course of events hed left es sole 
autocrat of the Roman empire his cousin Constantius, who 
felt himself unequal to the enormous task, and called 
Julian’s brother Qallus to a share of power. The same 
turn of affairs brought a great improvement in the condition 
of Julian, who was permitted to pursue his studies at 
‘Nicomedia. Here he made the acquaintance of some of 
the most eminent rhetoricians of the time, and here it was 
he became confirmed in his secret devotion to the 
pagan faith. But the downfall of Gallus (354) yet again 
exposed Julian to the greatest danger. By his rash and 
headstrong conduct Gallus had incun*ed the enmity of 
Constantins and the eunuchs, his confidential ministers, 
and was put to death. J ulian fell under a like suspicion, 
and narrowly escaped the same fate. For some months 
he was confined at Milan, till at the intercession of the 
empress Eusehia, who always had a kindness for him, he 
was permitted to retire to Athens (355), The few months 
he spent here were probably the happiest of his life. 
Living at the ancient hearth of Grecian culture, and amid 
the companionship of congenial friends,^ he found his 
dearest ambition realized in the enthusiastic study of 
literature and philosophy. 

But a member of the Homan imperial house could not 
thus be allowed to escape the public responsibilities con- 
nected with bis birth. The emperor Constantius and be 
were now the sole surviving male members of the family 
of Constantine ; and, as the emperor again felt himself 
oppressed by the cares of government, there was no alter- 
native bub to call Julian to bis assistance. At the instance 
of the empress he was summoned to Milan ; and there from 
Constantius, who had been chiefly concerned in the murder 
of his family, he received the hand of Helena, sister of the 
emperor, as also the title of Caesar and the government of 
GauL It was with extreme reluctance that Julian entered 
on his new dignities. Accustomed to a life of quiet study 
and retirement, he felt timid and awkward in the world of 
ceremony, suspicion, and intrigue to which he was now 
introduced. He knew well the danger to which he was 
exposed from the dark temper of the emperor and the arts 
of the eunuchs who were all-powerful at the courk 

A task of extreme difficulty also awaited him beyond 
the Alps. During recent troubles the Alemanni and other 
German tribes had crossed the Rhine; they had burned 
Cologne, Treves, Strasburg, and many other flourishing 
cities, and extended their ravages far into the interior of 
GauL The internal government of the province had also 
fallen into great confusion. In spite of his in^perience, 
and by virtue of his native energy and ability, Julian 
quickly brought affairs into order. He completely overi 
threw the Alemanni in the great battle of Strasburg (367). 
The Frankish tribes which had settled on the western bank 
of the lower Rhine were reduced to submission. Five 
times in all he crossed the river to overawe the restless 
tribes beyond. In Gaul he rebuilt the cities which had 
been laid waste, re-established the administration on a just 
and secure footing, and as far as possible lightened the 
taxes, which weighed so heavily on the poor provincials. 
Paris was the usual residence of Julian during his govern- 
ment of Gaul, and his name has become inseparably 
associated with the early history of the city. 

The position and reputation of J ulian were now estab- 
lished. He was general of a victorious army enthusiasti- 
cally attached to him, and governor of a province which he 
had saved from ruin ; but he had also become an object of 
fear and jealousy at the imperial court. It was accordingly 
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resolved to vrsaken life povrer. A tiireatened invaaon or 
the Persians vras made an excuse for TO&dra^ring some of 
tli 2 hest lesions from tbe Gallic armv. Jciiaii recognized 
tne covert purpose of tHs. yet proceeded to fniSI tte 
commands of the emperor. A sudden movemeiit of the 
lemons themselves decided othervirise- At Pari^ on the 


died m his tent- Jn the most authentic historian of his 
reign- Ammianus irarcellinns. ve Snd a noble speech, 
like Socrates in the prison, he is said to have 
addressed to his afSicted oScers. Jovianns vras chosen 
emperor by the army, which was extricated from its perilous 
situation ody by a very disidvantageous treaty. 


the eltercntive either of accepting the lofty title or of 
instant death- -Julian accepte^d the empire, and sent an 
embas^ with a deferential message to Constantins- The 
message being contemptuonsly disr^arded, both sides 
pr^a^ for a decisive struggle. After a march of 
unexampled rapidity through the Black Forest and down 
the Danube, Jniian reached Sirminm, and was on the way 
to Constantinople, when he received news of tne death of 
Gonstantius at ilompsocrene in CHicia (361). Without 
further trouble Julian found himself everywhere acknow- 
ledged the sols ruler of the Eoman empire. 

Julian had already made a public avowal of p'aganism, 
of which he b ad been a secret adherent from the age of 
twenty- It was no ordinary profession, but the expression 
of a strong and even enthusiastic conviction : the restora- 
tion of' the p 2 gan worship was to be the great aim and 
controlling principle of Ins government. His reign was 
too short to show what precise form the pagan revival 


dying 

and been the subject of debate. Authors such as Gregory 
re heap 
sympa 



childhood he had seen his nearest kinsmen massacred by 
the heads of the new Christian state: till the ase of 


p:a; 

the method he originally auected. Ee issued an edict of 
universal toleration: but in many respects he used his 
imperial inSuencs unfairly to advance the work of restora- 
tion- In order to deprive the Christians of the advantages 
of culture, and discredit them as an ignorant sect, he forbade 
them to teach rhetoric- The symbols of paganism and of 
the imperial dignity were so artfully interwoven on the 
standards of the lemons that they could not pay the usual 
homage to the emperor without seeming to offer worship to 
the gods ; and, when the soldiers came forward to receive 
the customary donative, they were req^uired to throw a 
Iiandfnl of incense on the altar. "Without directly exclud- 
ing Christians from the high oSces of states he held that 
the worshippers of the gods ought to have the preference. 
In short, though there was no direct persecution, he exerted 
much more than a moral pressure to restore the power ana 
prestige of the old faith. 

Having sp»eiit the winter of 361—2 at Constantinople, 
Julian proceeded to Antioch to prepirs for his great 
expedition against- Persia. His stay there was a curious 
episode in his life. Strangs to say, it is doubtful whether 
his pagan convictions or his ascetic life, after the fashion of 
an antique philosopher, gave most offence to the so-called 
Christians of the dissolute city. They soon grew heartily 
tired of each other, and Julian took up his winter quarters 
at Tarsus, from which in early spring he marched against 
Persia- At the head of a powerful and weU-appointed 
army he advanced throng llesopotamia and As^ria as isx 
as Ctesiphon, near which he crossed the Tigris, in face of a 
Persian army which he defeated, ifisied by the treacher- 
ous advice of a" Persian nobleman, he desisted from the 
siege of that great city, and set out to seek the main army 
of the enemy under King Sapor- -After a long and useless 
raarch into the interior he was forced to retreat, when he 
found himself enveloped and harasea by the whole Persian 
army, in a waterless and desolate country, and at the 
hottest season of the year. The Romans repulsed the 
euemy in many an obstinate battle. Jn one of these, 
however, on the 26th of June 363, Julian, who was ever 
in the front, was mortally wounded The same night he 


The only sympathetic friends he met were among the 
heathen rhetoricians, and pHlcsopheis: and he found a 
suitable outlet for his restless and inquirins mind only in 
the studies of ancient Greece; In this way he was attracted 
to the old paganism : but it was a paganism idealized by 
the philosophy of the time, and still farther puriSed by the 
moral inSuence of the Christianity which it rejected. 

In other respects Julian was no unworthy successor cf 
^ the Antonines, Though brought up in a stadious and 
pedantic solitude, he was no sooner called to the government 
■ of Gaui than he displayed ail the energy, the hardihoou, 
and the practical sagacity of an old Roman. In temperance, 
self-control, and zeal for toe public gocd, as he understood 
it, he was unsurpassed. To these Roman qualities he added 
the Culture literary instincts, and speculative curiosity 
' of a Greek. One of the most remarkable features of his 
public life was the perfect ease and mastery with which he 
' associated the cares of war and statesmanship with the 
assiduous cultivation of literature and philosophy. Yet 
' even his devotion to culture was not free from pedantry 
and dilettantism. His contemporaries observed in him a 
. want of naturalness. He had not the moral health or the 
composedand reticent mauhocdof a Roman, or the un -self- 
conscious spontaneity of a Greek. He could never be at 
! rest : he never could hold his tongue ; in the rapid torrent 
of his conversation he was apt to run himself out of breath ; 

^ his manner was jerky and spasmodic. He showed quite a 
deferential regard for the sophists and rhetoricians of the 
time; and advanced them to high oSces of state: there 
I was real cause for fear that he would introduce the govern- 
ment of pedants in the Roman empire. Last of all, his 
' love for the old philosophy was sadly disfigured by his 
devotion to the old superstitions, and in this respect he 
little pleased the taste of a judge like Gibbon. He was 
'greatly given to divination ; he was noted for the number 
of his sacrificial victims. Wits applied to him the joke 
that had been passed on Harcus Aurelius: “The white 
! cattle to Harcns Cssar, greeting. If you conquer, there 
: is an end of us.” 

JulLsu Trr*7:e Severn! wcrks, inclu-irng — ■''1; elghty-rhree cf 

which are preserred in the edirios of fiejier, IS 25 "most of 

these are a ! Pressed to men of letters) ; (2‘ Oralifyrj!. nme in num- 
her; fS} 'Kslczs^s ^ Srcir-orzcr, a satirical crmrosttiou. in which 
the dead Cfescrs aprear at a lannuet prejcred in^ the LecTcus, and 
have to endure tie caustic wit of oM Silenus : fa* w 

yitc&TLrf:£y. a/cu on the inhahitants of Anticch. ir: whirh 

also his cwn^rersDU and mode cf life are jccuZariy Landlc-d. The 
most imjorrant of his works, the Ksrzk XparrtsT^T. Iras 
. except the fragments preserve-i in the refutation ly CyrlL latest 
ciition ly Zseumans, ISSI. me lest eliwon of his entire works 
used to he that of Spasheim, Lelrsic. IGC-o ; the mrst rec^t is 
that o: Hertitin in the Tenhner series, Le:p-ic- to:. L in 1S751 

G5 tee jwrrraiT* smicr* f'T i!fe zz'i ct^TicZnT the hajortaat are 

hi' c-rr: the tmtts’crtT.Ta-: I cf the jeri-.f, Arwtjtr'ss 

* irjtwerhm*. w l-tters sal critf^rs cf Jstliti'f r^c.'h frtcad 

sai the crari-rs cf fc!s critia Grer^ry cf ysr;ir:n«- Its 

i=:y:es 2 f:n whith JrXsas esresr cn the Chrl-tfjiaj of the Xist i2 
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JULICH (Fr., JvH^i-s), tlie cMcf tovni oJ a circle in the 
government district of Aachen, Prussia, and capital of the 
former duchy of Julich, situated on the right bank of the 
Pioer.about 16 miles north-cast of Aachen (Ak-la-ChapclIe). 
It contains three churches, a progymnaaium, and a military 
school, and has mauufacturss of leather, paper, and vrood. 
The population in IS 75 vraa 5111. 

Julich (formerly dso GsdcL. Gubchc; is the Julircaic of the 
J’urrar t i> : eomc have af^ihut'd its cricin to 

^ M * -.T , 1 ^ __ 1 t_r 


JULIErs. XoEL (1757-1673^, aftertvards called STA^"- 
iMiAS-AiCrSAy JuxiEK, was bom at Orleans April 13, 1797. 
His father, who was a mecherde, being desirous of improv- 
ing the poaition of his son, destined the young Stanislas- 
Aignau for the priesthood, and in preparation for that 
calling sent him to the seminary in his native town. Here 


\ . 



repugnance to the profecsion marked out for him. His 
favourite .'■tudy at this time was Greek literature, and so 
recognized did his scholarship become that, when he went 
to Paris in 1821, he received the appointment of a=shtant 
professor of Greek at the Coll>5ge de Prance. In the same 
year he published a translation of the ‘EX/i-jy? dpTrayi} 
of Colnthus, of which work he subsequently brought out 
a new eJition, with a Latin version and notes. In later 
years lie was in the habit of saying that it was aa the 
author of thL work that he would be best known by 
posterity, — another instance of the common inability of 
authors to judge correctly of the relative merits of their 
work'. At this period his attention was drawn to the 
lectures being delivered by Abel Rdmu^at on the Chinese 
language, and being attracted to the study he placed him- 
self under the tuition of that professor. In this new 
pursuit his progress was as marked and as rapid as 
formerly in Greek. From the first he, as if by intuition, 
tnorongbly mastered the genius of the lansuage ; and the 
compkrity of the characrers and the pecidianties of con- 
struction. which to others have always presented serious 
difficulties, at once yielded to his ability and dillaence. 
In 1&23 he published a translation in Latin of a part of 
the works of Hencins, one of the nine classical books of 
the Chinese, and, though this volume appeared within two 
yearn of his having taken up the study of the lanmiaae, it 
justified itv publication by its success. A year later he 
produced a translation of the modem Greek odes of Ealvos 
under the title of Zer L^re i^atnoHq>>e la Grhce. But 
pen worlis were not profitable in a commercial sense, and. 
nemg without any patrimony, Jnlien was glad to accept 
® ^ illiam Drummond and others, until 

}“ 3fV &ub-librarian to the French 

he was elected a member of L’Academie 
tv! Belles-Lettres de I'lnstitut de France in 

!n i'®i o^S^int-Martin, and m the following year he 
u-cesded Beransat as profes'or of Chinese at the CoUdae 

rf 1 studies had been directed 

Hterature of the CTiinese, 
the /ill; Ir.mght out translations of 

r.,? r “L^stoireducerclede traie,” a drama 

m ^ cunously analogous scene to.the judo’- 

^ di couUvvfesju?-, and the Tckao<U hou evl, upon 


which Voltaire subsequently founded his OrpMin dc la 
Chinf. Vfith the ver'atility which belonged to his genius, 
he nest turned, apparently without difficulty, to the very 
difierent style common to Taoui'^t writing©, and translated 
in 1S35, for the Oriental Translation Fund, Lc Uvre dc't 
Jlccouijjen-fs C den Fthif^ of Laou-tsze. About this time 
the cultivation of silk-worms Nvas beginning to attract atten- 
tion in France, and by order of the minister of agriculture 
Julicn compiled, in 1837, a Jil'n’me df^ pnndj/nvj- traiits 
Chinois Si'T la cxdlarc des 7v>’nin’F, ct I'cdxiratioix dt^ lers-fi- 
soif. nhich was speedily tran’bted into Engli'h, Gexman, 
Italian, and Eus=ian. 

Xothing wa* more characteristic of liis method of study- 
ing Chinese than iiis habit of collecting ery peculiarity 
oHdiom and expro©ion which he met with in his reading ; 
and, in order that others might reap the benefit of his 
experiences, he published in 1811 a work entitled Dh- 
cu^dono •jravLmaiiraJ'S t>’r cerlnuict rrghs de pcnftoxi yd, 
Cl' Chw'jxo, Joxicnt In id^ric roh yiie les iixjlexions daxix les 
ax'frt^ la.xpx^’i, which he followed in 1812 by Ernxbes 
(T axxnlyii', de sydarc, ct de lexiyt'a}>\ie ChdoUc. 
Meanwhile in 1839 he had becu aiipoinlcd joint keeper of 
the Bibliothlque Boyal. with the especial .‘>uperintendence 
of the Chinese .books, and shortly afterwards he was made 
Administrateur du College de France. 

The facility with which he had learned Cliinese. and the 
'Ucces' which his proficiency commanded, naturally inclined 
other less gifted scholars to resent tlie impatience with 
' which lie regarded the mbtakes into which they feU in 
their translations from this most difficult language, and 
at difiereut times bitter controversies arose between Julien 
and his fellow Sinologues on the one subject which they 
had in common- How envenomed were the disputes which 
thus aro33 may be gathered from the following title of a 
work publi'hed in 1842 by Julien, Simple ea-poie dun 
fait lionoraMe odiex'eeinaxt dinnfxirc dans xin hb^de recent 
de M. Panihii'i', sxd>'i deln refxifaiioxi desa domici’erepoase, 
du 'I’eaniie nvalyliqi>e de plu^ de 600 fauies qxiil 'n'a j>as 
sxt jx’dinv', tt de Ve^mmen de certains passages a Vaide 
' dezyuds il a priteadu proxiier rp'e d*‘S Egyptitvs ovl poxte 
eit CJiixie I'inrention de Vecx'Uurc 2353 ctK' acani J. C. In 
the same year apjieared from his buay' pen a translation 
’ of the Tao ie King, the celebrated work in which Laou-t=!ze 
attempted to explain his idea of the relation existing between 
the universe and something which he called Taoxi, and on 
which the religion of Taouism is based- From Taouism 
to Buddhism was a natural transition, and about this time 
Julien turned his attention to the Buddhist literature of 
China, and more especially to the travels of Buddhist 
‘ pilgrims to India. In order that he might better under- 
stand the references to Indian institutions, and the tran- 
scriptions in Chinese of Sanskrit words and proper names, 
he began the study of Sanskrit, and in 1853 brought 
out his Ynynges des PeUrim Bouddhist^'s, the value of 
which work is much enhanced by the fruits of this new 
instance of his extraordinary mental enterprise. The 
same remark applies to the work which he published 
six year later entitled Les Avn.d6.nas, coxites et apologues 
hidiens inconnus jxxsqxd a ce jour, svivis de poesies et dc 
' noxivdles Chiiiois<^s. For the benefit of future students he 
I disclosed his system of deciphering Sanskrit words occur- 
i ring in Chinese books in his Mkhode pour dechifx-er ct 
^ transcrirc les noms SoAsents qxd se x’enconireni dans Its litres 
, (77i7reo'£s(18Gl). Thb work, which contains much of interest 

and importance, falls short of the value which its author 
was accustomed to attach to it. It had escaped his obser- 
^ vation that, since the translations of Sanskrit works into 
j Chinese were undertaken in different parts of the empire, 
the same Sanskrit words were of neces'^ity differently 
' represented in Chinese characters in accordance w ith the 
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dialectical variations. Xo hard and fast rule can therefore [ 
possibly be laid doan for the decipherment of Chinese 
transcriptions of Sanskrit words, and the effect of this 
impos-jibility was felt though not recognized by Jirlien, 
who in order to make good his rule was occasionally' obliged 
to suppose that wrong characters had by mistake been 
introduced into the texts. His Indian studies led to a 
controversy with M. Eeinaud, which was certainly not free 
from the gall of bitterness. Among the many subjects to 
which he turned hU attention were the native industiies 
of China, and his work on the Ilisioire et fahricntion de 
la porcelaine Chinoise is still, and is likely to remain, a 
standard work on the subject. In another volume he also 
' published an account of the Indmtria ancimnes et modcriies 
de Cempire Chimts (1SG9), translated from native authori- 
ties. In the intervals of more serioua undertakings he 
translated the San tsen King, or “ Lo Livre des trois mots ” ; 
Thsien tsen teen, or “ Le Livre de millo mots ” ; “ Les deux 
cousines " ; “ Nouvclles Chinoi-'Ca ” ; the ring ch'>n ling yen, , 
“Les deux jeuncs filles lettrees”; and the “Dialoghi ! 
Cinesi,” Ji-lch'ang k'eou-t'eov-h>ja. ^ The last work of 
importance which proceeded from his pen was his Syniaxe 
noinelU de la langue Chinom (18C9). In these volumes 
he gives the results of hi.=> study of the language, and has 
collected in them a va'-t array of facts and of idiomatic 
expressions. A more scientific arrangement and treatment 
of his subject would have added much to the value of this 
work, which, however, contains a mine of material which 
amnlv repays exploration. One groat secret by which 
Julien ac iuired his grasp of the Cliinese language was, 
as we have said, his methodical collection of phrases amt 
idiomatic expressions. tVlieuever in the course of his 
reading he met with a new phrase or expression, lie en- 
tered ft on a card which took its place in regular order 
in a long series of boxes At his death* which took 
wlace on the 20th February 1873, be left, it is said, 
250 000 of such cards, about the fate of which, however, 
Tittle seems to be known. In politics Julien was im- 

nerialist, and in 1SC3 he was made a commander of the 

legion of honour in recognition of the semces he had 
rendered to literature duiing the empire. (n. 

JL'LIEKS. SeeJCucn. 

JULIUS I., pope from 337 to 3a2, was a native o 
Rome, and was chosen as successor of Marcus 
Romau see had been vacant four months. He is chieflj 
known by the part which he took in the Anan controverDy. 
A.fter the Eusebians liad, at a synod held in Antioch in 
311. renewed their deposition of J* 

to send delegates to Constans, emperor of Jv®st, ana 
al-o to Julius, setting forth the grounds on which 
nrocoeded. The latter, after expressing an opinion favour- 
able to Athanasius, adroitly invited both parties to lay the 
ca=e before a synod to be presided over by himself. This 
proposal, howeTCr, the Eastern bishops declined to accept. 
On^his second banishment from Alexandria, 
came to Rome, and was recognized as a re^lar bishop J 
tip synod held in 342. It was through the influence of 
Tiilins that, at a later date, the council of Sardica m 
Illvria was held, which was attended only by seyenty-six 
Ss rn bishops who speedily withdrew to Philippopolm 
^*^1 i»no-Prl Tulius aloH" with Athanasius and others. 
The £ huS^&^ bishops who remained con- 
fined the previous decisions of the Roman synod ; and by 
S 3d 4th imd 5th decrees relating to the rights o revision 

timed bv Julius the council of Sardica perceptibly helped 

teflon. «! 

SS from 1503 to 1513, was born at 

JULUj. » ^ . on of a brother of Sixtus I\ ., 

delh Kcvere. 


uncle, who took him under his special charge, he was 
educated among the Franciscans, and latterlj^ sent to a con- 
vent in La Perouse with the special purpose of obtaining a 
knowledge of the sciences. He does not appear, howeier, 
to have joined the order of St Francis, but to have remained 
one of the secular clergy until his elevation in 1471 lo be 
bishop of Carpentras, shortly after his uncle succeeded to 
the papal chair. In the same 3 *ear he was promoted to be 
cardinal, taking the same title as that formerly held by his 
uncle, St Peter ad Vincula. With his uncle he obtained 
very great influence, and iu addition to the archbishopric 
of Avignon he held no fewer than eight bishoprics. In 
the capacity of papal legate he was sent in 1480 to France, 
where he lemained four years, and acquitted himself v^ith 
such ability that he soon acquired a paramount influence 
in the college of cardinals, an influence which rather 
increased than diminished during the pontificate of 
Innocent VIIL A rivalry had, however, giadnally gronn 
up between him and Hoderigo Borgia, and on the death of 
Innocent in 1492 Borgia by means of a secret agreement 
nitli ;Vscamo Sforza succeeded in being elected over Della 
Bovere by a large majority, under the name of Alexander 
VI. Della Bovere at once determined to take refuge at 
Ostia, and in a few months afterwards went to Paris, where 
he incited Charles VIII. to undertake the conquest of 
Naples. Accompanying the young king on his campaign, 
hs entered Borne along with him, and endeavoured to 
instigate the convocation of a council to inquire into the 
conduct of the pope with a view to his deposition, but 
Alexander, having gained a friend In Chniles’s minister 
Briconnet, by the offer of a cardinars hat succeeded in 
counterworking the machinations of his enemy. On the 
death of Alexander in 1503 DeUa Bovere supported the 
candidature of Cardinal Piccolomini of ilDan, uho was 
consecrated under the name of Pius IIL, but was then 
suffering from an incurable malad}^, of which he died 
in little more than a month afterwards Della Bovere 
then succeeded by dexterous diplomacy in winning the 
support of Cffisav Borgia, and was elected to the papal 
dhmity by the unanimous vote of the cardinals. From tiie 
be° inning Juliuu IL set himself with a courage and deter- 
mination rarely equalled to rid himself of the vaiious 
power:, under which his temporal authority was almost 
overwhelmed. By a series of complicated stratagems he 
first succeeded in rendering it impossible for Borgia t 
remain in the papal states. He then used his influence to 
rccoucile the two powerful hoaxes ^rsini and Colonna, 
and hy decrees made in their interest, he also attached to 
himself the remainder of the nobility. Being thus secure 
in Rome and the surrounding conntiy, he 
to oust the Venetians from Faenza, Rimini, and the other 
towns and fortresses of Italy which they occupied at the 
death of Alexander VI. Finding it i“P0fsJle to succeed 
with the doge by remonstrance, he in lo04 brou^t nbon 
runi^of the cLflicting interests of France and Gemany, 
and sacrificed temporarily to some extent the independenc 
SfiSv border to conclude with them an offensive and 
defeSive alliance against Venice. The combination ms, 
\ nf fir' f" little mote than nominal, and was not 

up more than a few unimportant 

v.ni 1,V a brilliant campaign Julius in loOO succeenen n 
freciS Perum and Bofogna from their despots, 

InsSt £ 1508 he was able to conclude with fonis X I 
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under an interdicfe. The results of the league soon out- 
stripped the primary intention of Julius. By the single 
battle of Agnadello the dominion of Venice in Italy was 
practically lost; but, as neither the king of France nor the 
emperor was satisfied with merely effecting the purposes of 
the pope, the latter found it necessary to enter into a com- 
bination with the Venetians to defend himself from those 
who immediately before had been his allies against them. 
The Venetians on making humble submission were absolved 
in the beginning of 1510, and shortly afterwards France 
was placed under the papal ban. Attempts to bring about 
a rupture between France and England proved unsuccessful; 
on the other hand, at a synod convened by Louis at Tours 
in September 1510 the French bishops withdrew from the 
papal obedience, and resolved, with ^laximilian’s co opera-- 
tion, to seek the deposition of Julius. In November 1511 
a council actually met for this object at Pisa. Julius here- 
upon entered into the Holy League with Ferdinand of 
Aragon and the Venetians against France, in which both 
Henry VIII. and the emperor ultimately joined. He 'also 
convened a general council (that afterwards known as the 
Fifth Lateran) to be held at Home in 1512, which, accord- 
ing to an oath taken on his election, he had bound himself 
to summon, but which had been delayed, he affirmed, on 
account of the occupation of Italy by his enemies. In 
1 51*2 the Freirnh were driven across the Alps, but it was at 
the cost of the occupation of Italy by the other powers, 
and Julius, though he had securely established the papal 
authority in the states immediately around Borne, was 
practically as far as ever from realizing his dream of an 
inJependent Italian kingdom when he died of fever in 
February 1513. 

The abilities and ambition of Julius were regal and 
military rather than in any sense ecclesiastical. *He was 
more concerned for his own personal fame as a member of 
the family of Della Rovere than for the advancement of the 
in tluence and authority of the church. His dauntless spirit, 
las mastery of political stratagem, and his moral indifference 
in the choice of means rendered him the most prominent 
political figure of his time. While, however, his political 
and warlike achievements would alone entitle him to rank 
nmongst the most remarkable of the occupants of the papal 
chair, lus chief title to honour is to be found in bis patron- 
age of art and literature. He did much to improve and 
bs.iutiO'the city; in 1506 he laid the foundation stone 
of Jbt Peters; and he was the friend and patron of Bra- 
mante, Laplnel, and .Michelangelo. He was succeeded by 


JULrU.S TIL pope from 1550 to 1555, was born j 
h-ing Gian Maria del Monte. After attaining “be di^nit 

employed on seven 
cXn f T= one of the presidents of tl 

iir li VS'i ot Bologna in Apr 

Pvji'm ir 'vas unanimously chosen successor < 
CU rli V the request of the eniperi 

? reopening of the council of Trent (i 

(In Iht r 'n o league with him a<»ain' 

th-'cMm^J ^“^Ponded the meetinj 

iji‘i'-r * \ ill ”” ^ ' V -“"i® Julius seems to ha\ 
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in a manner fitted to shock preconceived ideas of eccle- 
siastical propriety. He also aroused much scandal by, 
creating as his first cardinal a youth of sixteen years of 
age, one of his pages, on account of the courage he had 
displayed w-hen bitten by a monkey. The adornment 
of his palace and the laying out of its grounds occupied a 
large share of his attention, and have done more to make 
him remembered than his strictly pontifical procedure. 
Julius was a friend of the Jesuits, to whom he granted 
a fresh confirmation in 1550. He was succeeded by Mar- 
cellus II. 

JULV, the seventh month in our present calendar, con- 
sists of thirty-one clays. It was originally the fifth month 
of the year, and as such was called by the Romans Quine- 
tills. The later name of Julius was given in honour of 
Julius Caesar (who was born in the month), and came into 
use in the year of his death. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
called J uly Mxdrinondd'f “ mead month,” from the meadows 
being- then in their bloom; and afiera Ltd'a, “the latter 
mild month,” in contradistinction to June, which they 
named “the former mild month.” The principal days 
now observed and noted in this month are the following : — 
July 3d, Dog Days begin; July 15th, St Swithin; and 
July 25tb, St James. 

“JUMET, or JxTsiETZ, a town and commune of Belgium, 
in the arrondissement of Charleroi and the province 
of Hainault, is situated about 4 miles north-east of 
Charleroi. Its manufactures include glass-bottles, knives, 
nails, and hats ; and there are extensive coal-mines in 
the neighbourhood. The population of the commune iu 
1876 was^ 20,102. 

JUMIjEGES, or JuiU^GES, a village of France, in the 
department of Seine luffirieure and arrondissement of 
Rouen, about 16 miles south-west of Rouen, in one of the 
peninsulas formed by the winding of the Seine. The 
population was less than 2000 in 1876; but the place is 
famous for the imposing ruins of the abbey of Jumifeges 
(Latinized as Gemeticinn, Gemedium, Gimegisi, Juniedica, 
&c.), one of the great establishments of the Benedictine 
order, ^ The principal remains are those of the Church of 
the^ Virgin, which had a central tower, the magnitude of 
which may be'judged by one of the sustaining arches still 
extant. Among the minor relics are the stone which once 
covered the grave of Agnes Sorel, and two recumbent 
statues of the 13th century, popularly known as the Jdnerves, 
and explained by a baseless legend which makes them 
represent two sons of Clovis IT., who were punished for 
revolt against their father by having the tendons of their 
arms and legs cut through, and being set adrift in a boat 
on the Seine. 


ert abbey of Jumieges is generallj- assigned lo 

St rlulbcrt, 664 ^a.d., wbo'.c name is still to be rend on cold and 
silver coins obtained from the site. It was to Jumifeges that abbot 
Sturm of Fulda was relegated (760-62), and thither it was that 
Lnanemapie .^nt Tliassilo, the captive duke of Bavaria, and his 
son 1 neouo. The 9th cenliirj’’ was a period of pillage and disaster 
lor tlic abbc}', hut the lltli and 12th centuries saw it raised to new 
splendour and greatness. One of its monks, Robert Cliampart, 
became, under Edward the Confessor, bishop of London and arcli- 
nsliop of CaiUerburj*. Returning to die in bis abbey (1052), he 
'Mth him an Anglo-Saxon missal and iiontifical, wliicli aie 
still preseived in the public library of Rouen, For further details 
see JIabulmi, Acla Sanct. ord. S. Dcncdic/i, tom. ii. ; AV. Calcnl 

7 ®Tj apud Duchesne: i)eshayc.s 

mst. dctabb'iyc rnimlc dr JumiLge.’t, Rouen, 1820 : Lnngiois, 


^ JUMILLA, a town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
IS situated 3 1 miles noylh-north-west of Murcia, at the foot 
of a lull whose summit is crowned by a citadel. The streets 
are regular, clean, and well-paved, and there are three 
squares. Jumilla possesses two parish churches of some 
architectural merit, the church of Santiago in the Corinthian 
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style being adorned with paintings of Eubens and other 
artists of fame^ and with some beautiful frescoes. There 
is also a Franciscan convent and a hospital The town 
is chiedy dependent on agriculture, but has corn and 
oil mills, brick-kilns, and manufactories of salt, coarse 
cloth, soap, and Srearms. The population in 1877 was 
13,886, 

JUMifA, or Jaiiuxa, one of the large rivers of northern 
India, rises in the Himdlayas in Garhwdl state, about 5 
miles north of Jamnotri hot springs, in 31“ 3' N. lat. and 
78“ 30' E. long. The stream first flows south for 7 miles, 
then south-west for 32 miles, and afterwards due south for 
26 miles, receiving several small tributaries in its course. 
It afterwards turns sharply to the west for 14 miles, when 
it is joined by the large river Tons from the north. The 
Jumna here emerges from the Himdlayas into the valley of 
the Ddn, and flows in a south-westerly direction for 22 
miles, dividing the Eiarda Dun on the west from the Dehra 
Ddn on the east. It then, in the 95th mile of its course, 
forces its way through the Si wdlik hills, and debouches upon 
the plains of India at Faiz&bad in Sahdranpur district. 
By this time a large river, it gives off, near Faizdbdd, both 
the eastern and western Jumna canals. From Faizdbdd 
the river flows for 65 miles in a south-south-west direction, _ 
receiving- the Maskarra stream* from the east, j^ear 
Bidhauli, in Muzaffarnagar district, it turns due south for 
80 miles to Delhi city ; thence south-east for 27 miles to 
near Dankaur, receiving the waters of the Katha-nadf and 
Hiudan river on the east, and of the Sabi-iiadl on the east. 
From Dankaur it resumes its southerly course fo.r 100 
miles to Iklahdban near Muttra, where it turns eastwards 
for nearly 200 miles, passing the towns of Agra, Firozdbdd, 
and Etdwah, receiving on its left bank the Karwah-nadi, 
and on its right the Utaiighan, From Etdwah it flows 140 
miles south-east to Hamirpur, being joined by the Sengon 
on its north bank, and on the south by the great river 
Chambal from the west, and by the Sind. From Hamirpur, 
the Jumna flows nearly due east, until it enters Allahdbdd 
district and passes Allahdbdd city, 3 miles below which it 
falls into the Ganges in 25“ 25' H. lat. and 81° 55' E. 
long. In this last part of its course it receives the waters 
of the Betwa and the Ken, 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer 
course through the Horth- Western Provinces than the 
Gange.s, but it is not so large nor so important a river; and 
above Agra in the hot weather it dwindles to a small 
stream. This is no doubt partly caused by the eastern and 
western Jumna canals, — of which the former was excavated 
in 1823-30, and in its course of 130 miles irrigated, in 
1875-76, 195,846 acres of the districts of Sahdranpur, 
Muzafiarnagar, and Meerut, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces'; while the latter, consisting of the reopened channels 
of two canals dating from about 1350'and 1628 respectively, 
extends for 405 miles through the districts of Ambdla, 
Karndl, Delhi, and Bohtak in the Punjab, irrigating 
(1872-73) 351,820 acres. 

The trade on the Jumna is not now very considerable; 
in its upper portion timber, and in the lower stone, grain, 
and cotton are the chief articles of commerce, carried in 
the clumsy barges which navigate its stream. Its waters 
are clear and blue, while those of the Ganges are yellow 
and muddy; the difference between the streams can be 
discerned for some distance below the point at which 
they unite. Its banks are high and rugged, often attain- 
ing the proportions of cliffs, and the ravines which run 
into it are deeper and larger than those, of the Ganges. 
It traverses the extreme edge of the alluvial plain of 
Eindustdn, and in the latter part of its counse it almost 
touches the Buudelkhand offshoots of the Yiridhyd range 
of mountains. Its passage is therefore more tortuous, and 
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the scenery along its banks is more varied and pleasing, 
than is the case with the Ganges. ° 

The Jumna at its source near Jamnotri Is 10,849 feet 
above the sea-Ievel; at Kotnur, 16 miles lower, it is only 
5036 feet ; so that, between these two places, it falls at 
the rate o£ 314: feet ia a mile. At its junction with the 
Tons it is 1686 feet above the sea; at its junction with the 
Asan, 1470 feet; and at the point where it issues from the 
Siwdlik hills into the plains, it is 1276 feet The catch- 
ment area of the river is 118,000 square miles; its flood 
discharge at Allahdbdd is estimated at 1,333,000 cubic feet 
per second. The Jumna is crossed by railway bridges at 
Delhi, Agra, and Allahdbdd, while bridges of boats are 
stationed at Etdwah, Kalpi, Hamirpur, iluttra, Chillatdra, 
and many other places. 

JUNAGAKH, a native state in Kdthiawdr, in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, Bombay presidency, India, is situated 
between 20® 48' and 21® 40' 17. lat., and between 69® 65' 
and 71® 35' E. long. The state, which comprises an 
estimated area of 3800 square miles, consists of a level 
plain, with the exception of the Gimar group of hills, sacred 
to Jainism, the highest peak of which rises to about 3500 
feet above seaJevel. The coast-line is well supplied with 
fair-weather harbours, of which the chief are Verawdl, 
N’awabandar, and Sutrapora. The ruined but famous 
temx^le of Somndth is situated in the state. The estimated 
population in 1872 was 380,921, residing in eight hundred 
and ninety villages. The principal agricultural products 
are cotton (largely exported to Bombay for re-export), 
wheat, pulses and millets, oilseeds, and sugar-cane. The 
manufactures are oil and coarse cotton cloth. The esti- 
mated revenue is £200,000. Jundgarh town, the fortified 
capital of the state, situated in 21® 31' N. lat., 70® 36' 30" 
E. long., has an estimated pojjulation of 20,025. 

Prior to 1746 Junagarh was a Rajput state ruled by chiefs 
of the Chunisuma tribe, but in that year it was conquered by 
Sultan Muhammad Begdra of Ahniadabad. In Ahbar's reign it be- 
came a dependency of the court of Delhi, under the immediate 
authority of the Mughal viceroy of Guzerat. About 1735, when 
the representative of the Mughals liad lost his authority in 
Guzerat, Slier Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune under the viceroy, 
expelled the Mnghal governor and estjiblislied his own rule. Sher 
Khan’s son, Sal^at Khan, appointed his heir chief of Junagarh, 
assigning to his younger sons the lands of Baiitwa. Though him- 
self tributary to the gaekwar of Baroda and the British Go\ern- 
ment, the nawab of Junagarh receives yearly contributions, called 
zortalahi, from a large number of the petty chiefs in Kathiawar. 
This levy, which is collected and paid to the nawab by British 
officers of the Kathiawar agency, is a relic of the days of 3Iahomctnu 
supremacy. Juna^rh ranics as a first class state among the many 
chiefeliipsof Kathiawar, and its ruler first entered into engagements 
with the British in 1807. 

JUNE, the sixth month in our present calendar, consists 
of thirty days. Ovid, in his Fasti (vi. 25), makes Juno 
assert that the name was expressly given in her honour : — 

27e taineii ignores vulgique errore trahnrls, 

Junius a nostro nomine uomeu habut.” 

In another part of the Fasti (vi. 87) he gives the 
derivation a junioribus, as May had been derived from 
Majores. Others connect the term with the gentile name 
Junius, or with the consulate of Junius Brutus. i*ro- 
bably, however, it has an agricultural reference, and origin 
ally denoted the month in which crops grow to ripeness. 
In the old Latin calendar June was the fourth month, 
and in the so-called year of Romulus it is said to have 
had thirty days; but at the time of the Julian reform 
of the calendar its days were only twenty-nine. To these 
Ciesar added the thirtieth, which it still retains. The 
Anglo-Saxons had several names for the month of J une. 
They called it *^the dry month," midsummer month," 
and, in contradistinction to July<^‘^the earlier mild month." 
The summer solstice occurs lir June. The principal 
days now observed in this mo^'th are the following : — 
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June 11th, St Barnabas; June 24th, Midsummer Day 
(Nativity of St John the Baptist); and June 29th, St 
Peter. 

JUNG, JoHA^-^- Hecteich (1740-1817), best known by 
his assumed name of HEr>Tticn Stii.li:sg, charcoal-burner, 
tailor, village schoolmaster, oculist, professor of political 
science, and mystic, was born in the village of Grand in 
the duchy of Nassau on the 12th September 1740. His 
father, TVilhelm Jung, schoolmaster and tailor, was the soh 
of Eberhard Jung, charcoal-burner, and his mother was 
Dortchen or Dorothy Iforitz, daughter of a poor clergyman. 
In the best of his books Stilling gives a charming descrip- 
tion of the patriarchal simplicity of his home, and draws 
the portrait of his grandfather especially with a loving and 
skilful hand. Stilling became, by his father’s desire, scho-d- 
master and tailor, but “ to be always sitting at the needle 
and making clothes for people was highly repugnant to 
me,” and “ to be everlastingly instructing boys and girls in 
A B C ■’ was equally wearisome. Severe home discipline 
made Stilling glad to accept an appointment as school- 
master in a neighbouring village, where, however, he taught 
not with pleasure but from a sense of duty. He afterwards 
became tutor in the family of a merchant, and in 176S 
went with “half a French dollar,” as he himself tells us, to 
study medicine at the university of Strasburg. What he 
wanted in money he possessed in confidence in Divine aid ; 
and in after life he was wont to refute sceptical adversaries 
by recounting the many occasions on which his prayers 
were answered by providential messengers, for so he regarded 
them, who in the most unexpected way provided him with 
the money necessary not only for his* studies but for his 
very existence. At iStrasburg he met Goethe, who showed 
him much kindness, and introduced him to Herder. The 
acquaintance with Goethe ripened into friendship ; and it 
was by his influence that Stilling’s first and best work. The 
Acco’nit of Jus Youth, was in_^1777 given to the world. 

^ - ke settled at Elberfeld as physician and oculist, 
and soon became celebrated for operations in cases of 
cataract. Surgerj*, however, was not much more to his 
taste than tailoring or teaching ; and in 1778 he was glad 
to accept the appointment of lecturer on “agriculture 
technology, commerce, and the veterinary art” (1) in the 
newly established academy at Kaiserslautern. In 1784 
the academy was transferred to Heidelberg and united 
with the univemity. In 1786, on the occasion of the 
annivereary of the fourth centenary of Heidelberg univer- 
sity, btiUing created immense enthusiasm by deliverinc^ 
his speech, the last of the day, in German. The other 
professors had used Latin. In 1787 StilUng was appointed 
professor of economical, financial, and statistical science in 
^^^^k'lrg. In 1803 he resigned his pro- 
■with^o*ftffl°^ returned to Heidelberg, where he remained 
witli no official appointment until 1806. In that vear he 

grand-duke Charles Frederick 
until his ’death'^^rthf 9d remained 

Sio-mpln^^ on fctory in his 

from which he came to be known as Sn- 

mem bv with tte suppll- 

for his* life Hr Schwarz, is the chief authoritj* 

was enD''r‘-tiHrn in dreams and apparitions, he 

fervent tut “ His pietv was 

others hannv ^ 

all vho ^ affable, he endeared himself to 

Sceprsocr;-!^^^^^^ He haled nothing 

the mask of piet^' He merely to pride under 

Coethe andSt 


' him high tribute in the second part of Ans victncm 
Lihen. 

A complete edition of his mimerons woiks, in 14 vols. 8vo, wos 
pnhlishcd at Stuttgart in 1S35-38. There aie Englirii translations 
h}* Sam. Jackson of the Jklcn, London. ISSii, .'uid of the 77icoric dcr 
GeisUrhuvrle, London, 1834, and New York, 1851; and of Thcnhnhl, 
or till: Fanatic, a religious romance, hy the Rev. Sam. Schaellei-/ 
Philadelphia, 1846. 

JUNIPER. The junipers, of which there are about 
twenty-five species, are evergreen bushy shrubs or low 
columnar trees, W-itli a more or loss aromatic odour, inhabit- 
ing the whole of the cold and temperate nortliern herai- 
si)here,_but attaining their maximum development in the 
temperate zone in North America and Europe. The leaves 
are usually articulated at the base, spreading, sharp-pointed, 
and needle-like in form, destitute of oil-glands, and arranged 
in alternating whorls of three; but in .some the leaves are 
minute and scale-like, closely adhering to the branches, the 
apex only free, and furnished with an oil-gland on the back. 
Sometimes tbe same plant produces both kinds of leaves 
on different branches, or the young plants produce acicular 
leaves, while those of the older jilants are squamiform. The 
male and female flov.'crs are usually produced ou tejiainle 
plants ; the occurrence of both on the same plant is rate. 
The male flowers are developed at the ends of short lateral 
branches, are rounded or oblong in form, and consist of 
several an theriferous scales in two or three tows, each scale 
bearing three or six almost spherical imlleii-sacks on its 
under side. The female flower is a small bud-like colic 
situated at the apex of a small branch, and consists of two 
or three whorls of two or three scales. The scales of the 
upper or middle series each produce one lateral ovule. The 
mature cone is fleshy, with the succulent scales fused 
together and forming the fruit-like structure known to the 
older botanists as tbe galbulus, or berry of tlie juniper. 
The berries are red or purple in colour, varying in size 
from that of a pea to a nut. They differ considerably 
from tbe cones of other members of the order Coniferoi, 
to which the junipers belong. The seeds are usually three 
ih niimber, sometimes fewer (1), rarely more (8), and have 
the surface near the middle or base marked with large 
glands containing oil. The genus occurs in a fossil state, 
four species having been described from rocks of Tertiary 
age. 

^ Beuthain and Hooker divide tlie genus into three sec- 
tions, viz., Sahiiia, Oxycedrtts, and Caryocedriis. funiperus 
Sidnna is the savin, an irregularly spreading much-brauched 
shrub with scale-like glandular leaves, and emitting a 
disagreeable odour when braised. The flesh and dried 
tops of savin are offlcial in the British and United States 
jiharmacopoeias. The plant is poisonous, acting as a 
powerful local and general stimulant, diaphoretic, emmen- 
agogue and anthelmintic; it is employed both internally 
and externally. Juniperus hennudiana, a tree about 40 
or 50 feet in height, yields a fragrant red wood, which 
was used for the manufacture of “cedar” pencils. The 
tree is now very scarce in Bermuda, and the “ red cedar,” 
Jutiiperus virginiana, of North America is employed 
instead for pencils and cigar boxes. The red cedar is 
abundant in some parts of the United States, and in 
\ irginia is a tree 50 feet in height. It is very widelj* dis- 
^buted from^ tbe great lakes to Florida and round the 
Gulf of Mexico, and extends as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains. The wood is applied to many uses in the 
united States. Re fine red fragrant heart-wood takes a 
high polish, and is much used in cabinet woik and inlay- 
ing, but the small size of the planks prevents its more 
extended use. The tops of the j'oung brauches are oflicial 
in the United States pharmacopoeia. The galls produced 
at the ends of the branches have also been Used in medicine, 
and tlie wood yields cedar-campbor and oil of cedar wood. 
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The Junipertfs ilmrifera is the incense juniper of Spain 
and Portugal, and J. pliosnicea {J, lycia) from the Medi- 
terranean district is stated by Loudon to be burned as 
incense. 

Juniperus commwiisy the common juniper, and several 
other species, belong to the section Oxyccdnis, The 
common juniper is a very widely' distributed plant, occur- 
ring in the whole of northern Europe, central and northern 
Asia to Kamchatka, and North America. It grows at 
considerable elevations in southern Europe, in the Alps, 
Apennines, Pyrenees, and Sierra Nevada (4000 to 9000 
feet). It also grows in Asia Minor, Persia, and at great 
elevations on the Himalayas. In former times the juniper 
seems to have been a very well known plant, the name 
occurring almost unaltered in many languages. The 
dialectical names, chiefly in European languages, have 
been collected by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, and published 
in 2'he Academy (July 17, 18S0, No. 428, p. 45). The 
common juniper is official in the British pharmacopoeia i 
and in that of the United States, jdclding the oil of juniper, 
a powerful diuretic, distilled from the unripe fruits. TJie 
wood is very aromatic, and is used for ornamental purposes. 
In Lapland the bark is made into ropes. The fruits^ are 
used for flavouring gin (a name derived from jvniper^ 
through the French genievr^ \ and in some paits of Fiance 
a kind of beer called Genei^eite was made from them by 
the peasants. tTnnipcrvs Oxycefh*^fS, from the Mediter- 
ranean district and Madeira, yields cedar oil which is official 
in most of the European pharmacopoeias, but not in that 

of Britain. . 

The third section, Caryocednis^^ consists of a single 
species Juniperus drupacca of Asia Minor. Tlie fruits 
are large and edible; they arc known in the East by the 
name JIuhhd, 

JUNIUS. This is the signature of an unknown writer 
who, after exciting and baffling the cariosity of three or 
four generations of critics, has been allowed to take rank 
amou'T^st English classics imder a pseudonym. The first of 
the pSiIished letters with this signature was dated January 
21 17G9 ; the last, January 21, 1772. The entire senes 
appealed in the Puhlic Advertiser, a popular newspaper 
edited by Woodfall, to whom a number of pnvate letters 
were also addressed by the same writer. These are in- 
cluded in the collected and complete editions, as well as a 
number of letters attributed on varjdng grounds, more or 


less satisfactoo', to Junius. , 

The first of tlie letters was a sweeping attack pii fhe 
Government for the time being. Its spirit may be judged 
from the concluding sentence: “They (posterity) wiU not 
believe it possible that their ancestors could have Eur\’iYed 
or recovered from so desperate a condition while a duke of 
Grafton was prime minUter, a Lord North chancellor of 
the exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hillsboroi^h s^J^etar^es 
of state, a Granby commander-in-chief, and a Mansfield 
chief criminal judge of the kingdom.” 
descend to particulars, and the letter might liave pas^d 
unnoticed if Sir WiUiam Draper, a man of considerable 
imte had not undertaken the defence of Lord G™nby in 
Answer to it A bitter controversy ensuec^ 
degenerated into an exchange of personalities, much to t e 
disadvantage of Sir William. Then came letters to the 
duke of Grafton, the prime minister, directed more against 
his private character and conduct than lus 
mam char<'e against his Grace being his abandonment of 
uSes Som Junius treats throughout the letters as the 

of the Commrnm 
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of denouncing Luttrell, the elect of Middlesex. The address 
to the king, the most celebrated of Junius’s composi- 
tions, after recapitulating the familiar charges of personal 
pique and favouritism, calls upon his Majesty to summon 
his whole council without consulting his minister “ Lay 
aside the wretched formality of a king, and speak to your 
subjects with the spirit of a man and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally deceived.” 
3Iany of the letters turn on topics which have no longer 
the slightest interest. A long letter is addressed to Lord 
^lansfield for bailing a man named Eyre. In another, 
equally elaborate, this learned lord is accused of tampering 
with the common law by an admixture of the civil law, 
which is now regarded as his highest praise ; Junius treats 
it as an attempt to undermine the liberties of England. 
He relies little on argument or proof. His force is in his 
style. He commonly assumes his victim to be what he 
wishes him to be thought, and produces the desired effect 
by irony, sarcasm, or polished invective. One of his 
happiest figures of speech is in the letter on the affair of 
the Falkland Islands : Private credit is wealth ; public 
honour is security ; the feather that adorns the royal bird 
supports his flight; strip him of his plumage, and you fix 
Jiini to the earth.” Although an admirer of Lord Chatham, 
Junius agreed with Mr Grenville as to the right of England 
to tax the colonies ; and, although an uncompromising sup- 
porter of popular rights, he was an advocate or apologist 
for rotten boroughs. 

The sensation Junius created in the political world may 
be inferred from the manner in which the leading orators 
and statesmen of the day spoke of him. “ How comes this 
Junius,” exclaimed Burke, addressing the Speaker, **to 
have broke through the cobwebs of the law, and to range 
uncontrolled, unpunished, through the land? The myr- 
midons of the court have been long, and are still, pursuing 
him in vain. They will not spend their time upon me or 
you. No, sir, they disdain such vermin when the mighty 
boar of the forest who has broke through all their toils is 
before them, ^ut what will all their efforts avail? No 
sooner has he wounded one than he lays down another dead 
at his feet. For my part, when I read his attack upon 
the king, I own my blood ran cold.” • • • • 
dreaded the terrors of your brow, but he has attacked even 
YOU— he has— and I believe you have no reason to tnumpJi 
in the encounter. In short, after carrying away our royal 
eagle in his pounces and dashing him against a rock, he has 
laid you prostrate. King, lords, and commons are but the 
snort of his fury. Were he a member of this House, what 
mirrht not be expected from his knowledge, his firmness, 
and integrity « He would be easily known by his contempt 
of all danger, by his pointed penetration and activity. 
Lord North spoke in the same strain : “Why should 
wonder that the great boar of the might} 

Junius has broke through the toils and foiled the hunters ? 
Though there may be at present no spear that mil reach 
him vet he may be some time or other caught. 

wLt added signally to his influence iras the 
belief of his contemporaries that he was a man “ 

position, familiar with what was Passing ^ 

^n hi<»h places ; and this belief arose not simply 
ntimite knowledge he showed of things and 
be court and the principal depaitraents of the ^ate, out 

lolly iodopooto* '“S sJTnto 

eemed natural to him, -as when he tells Sir 
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right to the profits of the publication, he say.s ; As f 
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mr^elf, be a^=sured tint I am fir above all pecuniary 

« You;i think, sir, may be satished that my rank and 
fortune ulace me above a common bribe.” 

^ In the preface to the second volume of Bohns edition 
of 1855. no less than thirty-seven persons aje enumerated 
to whom the authorship has been attributed. Contem- 
porary opinion strongly inclined to Burke, whose poner 
of assuming or disguising stjde is privved by his 
fion of Salural Society and, as his biographer Prior 
pointedly remarks, “contemporary opinion, as -formed 
from a variety of minor circumstances which do not come 
ivithin the knowledge of future inquirers, is periiaps, on 
such occasions, the truest.” Dr Johnson, who tad entered 
the lists against Juruus, told Boswell: I should have 
believed Burke to be Junius, because I know no man but 
Burke who is capable of writing these letters ; but B^rke 
spontaneously denied it to me.” Bnrke toldBeynolds that 
he knew Junius, and uniformly spoke of him as he would 
hardly have spoken of himself, i! 

made out for Lord George Sackville, 
denial, Sir William Draper’s suspicions permanently f 
Fox used to say that, although he would not take Single- 
speech Hamilton against the field, he would back him against 
any single horse, Boyd is another candidate who did not 
lack supporters. A. plausible claim was advanced for the 
American General Lee, hacked by three experts who pre- 
tended to detect him by the handwriting. A famous 
expert, Imbert, gave a written certificate on the same 
ground in favour of Horne Tooke ; and another, Nether- 
clift, declared that there was more of the Junius character 
in the handwriting of 3Irs Dayrolles (the alleged amanuensis 
of Lord Chesterfield) than in any otlier specimen submitted 
to him as a possible performance by the great unknown. 
Other experts declared confidently for other claimants. 
But the identity remained an open question, and case after 
case was pronounced not proven, till the appearance of 3Ir 
Taylor’s Junius Identified in 1816, when Sir Philip Francis 
immediately became the favourite, and during the next half 
century the problem was pretty generally considered at an 
end. 

Prior to the publication, 31r Taylor called on Sir Philip 
to intimate what was intended, and came away with the 
impression that he was rather pleased than displeased with 
the intimation. In fact, he had been already playing 
Junius, and he continued playing the part till bis death in 
1818. “His first gift,” writes his second wife, whom he 
married in 1814, two years before Junius Identified, “was 
an edition of Junius, which he bade me take to my room 
and not let it be seen or speak upon the subject ; and his 
posthumous present, which his son found in his bureau, 
was Junius Identified, sealed up and directed to me,” 
The real Junius might have bequeathed a much more 
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company with Francis when proofs of his being Junius 
vTe adduced before liim, that he had w h 

endent pleasure, and at last exclaimed m a stilted Iheati - 
cal manner, “ God ! if men force laurels on my head, 1 1 
'svear them.” His immediate contemporaries remained 
unconvinced. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris states broadly that 
110 one who knew, heard, or read Francis thought him 
capable of producing Junius. Lord Broughton confirmed 
this. Tieniey said: “I know no better reason for 
believing the fellow to be Junius than that be was alw-ays 
confoundedly proud of something, and no one could ever 

guess what it could be.” . , , . i j t 

Lord Stanhope, however, would admit uo shadow of 
doubt upon the point, and Lord Alacaulay declared that 
all reasoning from circumstantial evidence was at an end 
unless Francis were admitted to be Junius. Both these 
eminent authorities agree in resting their case on similarity 
tlie internal evidence of style, and on 


kJMULUKL i.U vellum, gilt, and lettered 'Junius L IL as 
handsomely as you can. The edges gilt, let the sheets be 
well dried before binding. I must also have two setts in 
blue paper covers. This is all the fee I shall ever require 
of yon.” These were duly sent, and it would have been 
something to the purpose had Francis bequeathed one 
of them to his wife. Neither of them has turned up. 
The surnving son (by tbe first wife) likewise claimed tbe 
authorship for the father as a source of pride to the family, 
so that no evidence in their possession would have been 
kept back, < 

Pitt told Lord Aberfkyjp'fthe fourth earl) that he knew 
who JunitLs was, that was not Francis. On its being 
objected that ih.^ "Fraticiscsan theor}- bad not been started 
till after Pitt’s PiordvAberdeen replied that's stufffi 
and proceeded to reiaUi tbrit he himself bad once dined in 


iianawntinc, cuere is ouo .. r — 

agreed, namely, that “ it is impos.sible for a man, lu order 
to disguise his writing, to write better than he does habitu- 
ally”; and tbe best penmanship of Junius is incompar- 
ably superior in finenes.':, delicacy, and grace to tbe best 
of Francis, who wrote a large, coarse, clerk-like band. As 
rei^ards style, the specimens culled from Francis’s speeches 
and writings prove no more than that he, an assiduous 
imitator of Junius, succeeded occasionally in catchuag the 
mannerism, without any one of the distinctive merits, ol 
his model. Lord Macaulay, not denying the inferiority, 
endeavours to weaken the argument drawn from it by re- 
marking that it may be urged with at least equsd force 
against every claimant that has ever been mentioneo, witn 
the single exception of Burke. “And what conclusion, 
he asks, “after all,' can be drawn from mere infenontj { 
Every writer must produce his best work ; and tbe interva 
between his* best and his second best work may be very 
1 wide indeed.” This undeniable truth might have been 
urged with equal force by any pretender to a disputed 
I autiibrship, — for example, by Theophilus Swift, t^ dean s 
* cousin, when he claimed the authorship of the Tale oj a 
Tub. Surely the strongest argument in favour of any given 
candidate is that (tested by liis known writings) he alone 
was equal to tbe authorship, and the strongest argument 
against any given candidate that (tested in the same 
manner) he was unequal to it. Francis put forth his fuU 
powers in his controversy with Hastings, and his friend 
D’Oyly writes to him in 1778 that the public who had 
followed the controversy allowed both to be good writers; 
“but, in tbeir opinion, he (Hastings) takes the lead so 
decidedly as to admit of no comparison.” _ 

The five points (which have been logically resolved into 
three) remained untouched till the p,ublication of the 
memoirs of Sir Philip Francis by Patkes and Merivale in 
1867. This book entirely changed the aspect of the con- 
troversy by showing that Francis’s position, opinion^ 
interests, manner of life, and tone during the J unian period 
were the reverse of what those of Junius might be supposed 
to have been. During the whole of that period he was 
first clerk in the war oflSce under Lord Barrington. Born 
in Dublin, October 22, 1740, be was in his thirtieth year 
when the famous letters commenced. He was the son of 
Dr Francis, the translator of Horace, but had married under 
his station, and was associating principally with his wife’s 
relatives and connexions. The habits of bis set may be 
collected from his letters, e.g . ; “January 4, 1769 ; I am 
just returned from spending a riotous fortnight at Bath. 
Gravier and two others filled a post-coach, which was 
dragged with no small velocity by four boises. We 
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travelled like gentlemen, and lived like rakes.” February 
12, 1771; “Tilman dined with me yesterday, and 
swallowed a moiety of two bottles of claret. ” . • • . ‘*We 
lead a jolly kind of life. This night to a concert, on 
Thursday to a ridotto, on Saturday the opera, and on 
Tuesday following a grand private ball at the London 
Tavern.” July 26, 1771: “To-morrow Godfrey, Tilmau, 
another gent, and I set out upon a tour through Derby- 
shire, and propose to reach Manchester.” They did not 
return till August 13, the day on which Juniuses reply to 
Horne Tooke appeared. On June 25, 1771, in the very 
thick of the Junian correspondence, Francis writes to a 
friend abroad: “For the next three years I am likely 
enough to remain in my present state of uninteresting 
indolence.” 

There is no trace at this time of any connexion with the 
newspapers, nor of any earnest or sustained literary occu- 
pation. The only political personage we find him in com- 
munication with was Calcraft, to whom he occasionally 
supplied scraps of official news. By a startling coinci- 
dence, all the persons who had been kind or useful to him 
in promoting his advancement, including Wood (to whom 
he owed his clerkship), his chief (Lord Barrington), and 
Calcraft, were bitterly assailed by Junius The predilec- 
tions of the pair, the substance and the shadow, are as 
hard to reconcile as their antipathies, Junius had a high 
respect for Wilkes’s judgment, and avows a liking for 
both the cause and the man. On Xovember 8, 1771, he 
wiites to Woodfall : “Show the dedication and preface of 
the letters to Mr Wilkes, and, if he has any material objec- 
tion, let me know,” Francis, in his private correspondence, 
uniformly expresses the most unmitigated contempt for 
Wilkes. He writes like one of the general public about 
Junius. Thus on June 12, 1770, to his brother-in-law: 
“ Junius is not known, and that circumstance is perhaps as 
curious as any of his writings. I have always suspected 
Burke; but, whoever he is, it is impossible he can ever dis- 
cover himself.” Sir William Draper, Junius’s first victim, 
was an old friend of the Francis family, and iu a letter 
dated Bath, January 28, 1769, Dr Francis writes to PhUip: 
“ Give my love to Mr Calcraft. Tell him to expect a very 
spirited and exceeding honourable defence of L. G — y 
(Granby) against the virulent Jnnius, by our friend Sir W. 
D— r. I truly honour him for it.” Again, February 11, 
1769: “Poor Sir William! I am glad he is gone to 
Clifton, where he may eat his own heart in peace. ^ ^Vhon 
he repeated to me some passages of his letter, I bid him 
prepare his best philosophy for an answer. But who is 
this devil Junius, or rather legion of devils? Is it not 
]3 rke’s pen dipped in the gall of Sa — lie’s heart 1 Poor 


ir William!” , . , . r • 

One of Lord Macaulay’s five points is that Junius was 
bound by some strong tie” to the first Lord Hollandj^ the 
lend of Dr Francis and the early patron of Philip, 
i a fragment of autobiography (included in the memoirs) 

; is stated that, long before the Junius letter^Dr Francis 
jnsidered himself grossly ill used by 
was stung with the idea of having been so long the dupe 
E rscoundrel’' “In this" adds the sou, »I concurred 
rith him heartily.” Another point, and a most important 
ne is that Francis bitterly resented the appointment (over 
is head! of Mr Chamier to the place of deputy secretary- 
Uar and that to the resentment thus aroused was owing 
L downright ferocity, the brutal abuse (as Mr ^erivMe 
alls it), with which Lord Barrington was assailed by 
nSus under the signature of Veteran, paying out of the 
cconnt the fact that Lord Barrington had been the object 
,f Junius’s unrelenting attacks for more than two jears 
;Se the appointment of Chamier, it is sufficient to refer 

3a.<»,y 24, 1!72, 1. Baggs, 


in which he says : « You will have heard that Mr D’Oyly 
has resigned Ills employment (of deputy). He did it while 
I WM at Bath. Immediately upon my return, my Lord 
Barrington was so good as to make me the offer with 
many obliging and friendly expressions. I had, however, 
solid reasons for declining the offer, and Mr Anthony 
Chamier is appointed.” He was obviously looking out for 
an Indian appointment, and left the war office in the Marcli 
following, relying on Lord Barrington’s aid in procuring 
one. \ After relating in the autobiography how he accident- 
ally heard that Cholwell, one of the intended commissioners 
for India, had declined the appointment, he proceeds : “ It 
was the king’s birthday, and Barrington was gone to court. 

I saw him the next morning; and, as soon as I had 
explained my views, he wrote the handsomest and strongest 
ima^nable letter in my favour to Lord North. Other 
interests contributed, but I owe my success to Lord 
Barrington.” After his arrival in India, Francis was in 
the habit of writing long and confidential letters to Lord 
Barrington, who, in 1777, writes to express his gratification 
at the good understanding between Francis and Claveiing. ^ 
“I love you both so much that I cannot wish you to continue 
long in a situation so painful though so creditable to you.” 
One of the first visits Francis paid on his return was to 
Lord Barrington at his countiy house. “ It is the imputed 
folly,” urge the opponents of the Franciscan theory, “ not 
merely the imputed baseness of Francis that startles us. He 
is represented systematically writing against every friend, 
benefactor, and patron in succession, without a rational 
motive or an intelligible cause.” 

As if the embarrassments of his position were not enough, 
he must have gone oiit of his way to multiply them. The 
terms on which Junius stood with Sir William Draper are 
well known. In a letter dated February 14, 1770, he 
describes Sir John Burgoyne as “sitting down for the 
remainder of his life infamous and contented.”^ On 
December 11, 1787, when Francis was attacked in the 
House of Commons for having allowed himself to be 
included in the list of managers for the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, his personal enemy, he rose and stated 
that the two persons whom he had consulted as the best 
judges of points of honour were Sir William Draper and 
Sir John Burgoyne. Draper was dead, bnt Burgoyne rose 
and handsomely responded to the appeal, which, if Fmiicis 
was Junius, has been justly stigmatized as one of the 
strongest examples of gratuitous folly and brazen impudence 

on record. . . i t • • xi ... 

That Earl Temple wrote or mspired Junius is a tlieoiy 

which has been maintained in two able essays, anditdenyes 
plausibility from Pitt’s assertion that he knew who Junius 
was. as well as from the language of the Grenville famdy, 
which all points to Stowe as the seat of the mystery. The 
Ei^htHon. T. Grenville told the first duke of Buckingham, 
wIk) thought he had discovered the secret, that d was no 
news to hhn, but for family reasons the secret must ho kept. 
He also stated to other members of the family, subsequently 
to the publication of Junim Identified, that Junius w^ 
not either of the persons to whom the letters had been 
otSS" ioribed.' Lord Hrenrill. Wd I«dS,d.»«l 
that he (Lord G.) knew nho Junius was. Lady Grenville 
told Sir Henry Holland and Dr James Ferguson that she 
had heard Lord Grenville state that he knew who Junius 
was aSd that it was not Francis. The handwriting of 

Ot th. tboretoro, 
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^tat N’ominis JJmhra is still the befitting motto for the title- 
page. 

See John Wade, Junivs, ivehtding Letters hj the same writer under 
other Signatures, <Lc., 2 vok,, 1850 ; Parkes and Men vale, Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B., with Correspondence and Journals, 
2 vols,, 1867 ; John Taylor, Jimius Ideivtijicd, 1816 ; A. Hayward, 
More olout Junius, 1868; Charles Chabot, Tiie Handwriting of 
Junius Professionally Investigated, with preface and collateral 
evidence by the Hon. E. Twisleton, 1871. (A. H. ) 

JUNIUS, Feaitciscds (1545-1602), in French Frangois 
du Jon, Huguenot divine and writer, was born of good 
family at Bourges, in France, May 1, 1545. He was a 
precocious child, and had studied law for two years under 
Donellus, when a place in the retinue of the French 
ambassador to Constantinople was procured for him in his 
fifteenth year. Before he reached Lyons, where he was 
to join the ambassador, the latter had departed; but 
Junius, scarcely disappointed, found ample consolation 
in the better opportunities for study to be found at Lyons. 
A religious tumult warned the young Huguenot back to 
Bourges, where the judicious piety of his father not only 
won him from certain atheistic principles that he had 
imbibed at Lyons, but also inspired him wdth the desire of 
entering the church. To that end he went to study at 
Geneva, where he was reduced to the direst straits of 
poverty by the failure of remittances from home, owing to 
civil war in France. His pride or independence allowed 
him to accept only the barest sustenance from a humble 
friend who had himself been a j)rot6g4 of Junius’s family 
at Bourges, and his health was permanently injured by the 
weakness to which he was reduced. The long-expected 
remittance from home was closely followed by the news of 
the brutal murder of his father at Issoudun ; and Junius 
resolved to remain at Geneva, where his reputation for 
now enabled him to find support by teachin*^. In 
1565, ho^yever, he was appointed minister of the Walloon 
congregation at Antwerp. His foreign birth excluded him 
from the pnvileges of the native Reformed pastors, and 
exposed him to the persecutions of Margaret of Parma 
governess of the Netherlands. Several times he barelv 
escaped arrest, and finally, after spending six months in 
preaching at Limburg, he was forced to retire to Heidel- 
berg in 156/. There he was welcomed by the elector 
Predenck, and temporarily settled in charge of a church 
at Schonau ; but in 1568 his patron sent him as chaplain 
with the prince of Orange in his unfortunate expedition to 
the iNetherlan^, Junius escaped as soon as he could from 

to his church remained there till 
m ^ 15/ 3 till 1578 he was at Heidelberg, assist- 

ing Tremellms in his Latin version of the Old Testament, 

- J appeared at Frankfort in 1579 ; and after two and 
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appointed to the chair of divinity at Heidelberu 
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JUNIUS, Fuanciscus (1589-1677), son of the fore- 
going, was born at Heidelberg in 1589. Brought up at 
Leyden, his attention wms diverted from military to theo- 
logical studies by the peace of 1609 between Spain and 
the Netherlands. In 1620 he went to England, where he 
became librarian to the earl of Arundel, and remained 
thirty years. He devoted himself to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, and afterwards of the cognate old Teutonic lan- 
guages, — a branch of study in which he has high claims 
to honour, not only from his own valuable labours in a 
hitherto almost completely neglected field, but also from 
having directed the scholarly attention of others to it. In 
1650 Junius returned to Holland, where he continued to 
study as zealously as ever. For two years he lived in 
Friesland in order to study the peculiar old dialect. In 
1675 he returned to England; in 1677 he went to live at 
Windsor with his nephew, Isaac Vossius, in whose house 
he died, November 19, 1677. 

Tlie uneventful life of Junius was eminently the life of a student; 
fourteen hours a day were spent at his desk ; and the results are 
seen in his books, and in the rich collection of ancient JISS., 
edited and annotated by him, which he bequeathed to the univer- 
rity of Oxford. Junius published He Pictura Vetcrum, 1637 (in 
English by the author, 1638; enlarged and improved edition, edited 
by Gnevius, who prefixed a life of Junius, and with a catalogue of 
arclntcots, painters, &c., and their works, Rotterdam, 1694) ; Olser- 
vatwncs m Willcrami Ahbatis Francicam Paraphrasin Cantici 
(^niieorum, Amst., 1635 ; Annotationes in Harmoniam Latino- 
Francicam quatuor Evangclistarum, Lalbie a Tatiano cmifectam, 
Amst., 1655; Cscdmonis Paraphrasis Poctiea Ocneseos, Amst., 1655 ; 
Qiuituor H. N. J, G, Evangdiorum Fersiones Perantiquse Huse, 
Oothica scilieet et Anglo-Saxoniea, Dort, 2 vols., 1665 (the Gothic 
version in this book Junius transcribed from the Silver Codex of 
Hlfilas ; the Anglo-Saxon version is from an edition by Thomas 
Marshall, whoso notes to both versions are given, and a Gothic 
glossary by J unius) ; Etymologicum Anglicamtm, edited by Edmund 
Lj'c, and preceded by a life of Junius and Hickes’s Anglo-Saxon 
^mmar, Oxford, 1743. Gnevius gives a list of the MSS. jiresented 
by Junius to Oxford ; the most important are a version of the 
Omiulum, the version of Caidmon, and 9 volumes containing Glos- 
sarium V. lAnguaru/m Septcntrioimlhtm, 

JUNO, one of the chief goddesses of the Roman state, 
was identified through the influence of Greek religion with 
the Hellenic goddess Hera. It is exceedingly unlikely that 
this identification is grounded on any real connexion 
between the two, as is the ca.se with' Zeus and Jupiter (see 
Jutiteb); it was suggested solely by some superficial 
points of resemblance. There was a certain analogy in 
the relation which they respectively bore to the chief god; 
but it is probable that the marriage of Jupiter and Juno is 
not a native but a borrowed idea. In Latin and in modem 
meraturethe character of Juno is wholly that of the Greek 
Hera (see Hera). The opinion is general that Juno is not 
an Aryan goddess, but adopted from a non-Aiyan race • 

If so, she must be Etruscan. One of the chief cults of 

on the Aventine. 

She had been brought thither by Camillus when Rome 
conquered the Etruscan city of Veii and adopted its patron 
goddess Juno. The Etruscan name is apparently Uni (see 
Deecke, Has Templum von Piacenza'). Another great seat 
of the worship of Juno was Lanuvium. When that city 
was conquered, the cultus of Juno Sospita was carried to 
Rome and established on the Palatine hill. Had Juno 
been an Aryan goddess, we should certainly find a strong 
naturalistic element in her ; but in fact her sphere is almost 
entirely hmited to human life and action. She must, 
therefore, have been adopted from some civilized race, 
where the moral side of the diidne conception had been 
eve ope , and the naturalistic element which originally 
belongs to all deities had lost prominence, At Veii, 
Lanuvium, and other places Juno was the protecting 
goddess of the state and of society, and in' a similar way 
she had been worshipped al Rome from the earliest times 
under the epithets Curiatia and Populona. 
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wliera farq«in Imd* «ta£hed^l^r°biid^Tupite^ to Siare j rmyT^^aHeoD ^and^at^Austerlif^b”? 
vnth In. the soverefgaty of the state. ^ Though she has spicLs X 

emperor bj bis manner and his demands, and was sent to 
larma to put down an insurrection and to be out of the 
way. In 1806 he was recalled and became gorernor of 
1 ans. ^ extravagance and prodigaUty shocked the 
uovemment, and some rumours of an infrisue with 
Josephine made it desirable again to send him away. He 
was, therefore, appointed to lead an invading force into 
1 ortugaL I*or the first time J nnot had a great task to per- 
form, and only his own resources to fall back upon for its 
achievement. Early in November 1807 he set out from 
Salamanca, crowed the mountains of Beira, rallied his 
broken forces at Abrantes, and, with 1500 men, dashed 
upon Lisbon. The whole movement only took a month • 
he was then invested with the governorship. Administra- 
tion w^ his Weak point, and in a short time, instead of 
consolidating the results of his victory, he had squandered 
them by a course of conduct like that of an Eastern 
monarch. xUter Wellesley encountered him at A’^imieiu he 
was obliged to withdraw from Portugal with all his forces. 
Napoleon disapproved, but sent him back to Spain, where, 
acting under Massena, he was once more seriously wounded. 
His last campaign was made in Enssia, and he got more 
than a just share of the discredit which attached to it. 
Napoleon next appointed him to govern Illyria. On the 
29th July 1813 he threw him‘;eTf from a window at 
Montbard, in a fit of insanity. 

JUNOT, Latthe PERiros* (1784-1838), Dnchesse 
d'Abrantes, was bom at Montpellier, 6th November 1784. 
Her father was an array contractor, who afZowed his wife to 
take his daughters to Paris in order that they might make 
good matches. They were lively, witty young ladies, and 
soon attracted to their hotel a mixed society of officers, 
iladame Junot declared that Napoleon wished to marry 
her mother ; but there is no evidence for the truth of the 
story. But he gave Laure Permon 100,000 francs when 
she married Junot, a ad after the birth of her first child 
a house in the Champs-^Iysees, with 100,000 francs to 
furnish iL Her husband had extravagant tastes: but 
she was extravagant to recklessness, contracting debts as 
rapidly as tradesmen would allow her to run them up. In 
1805 she went with her husband to Lisbon, and, as she 
took it on her to represent "female France,” her train was 
more expensive than that of a queen. After she returned 
to Paris, she renewed her extravagance, and, opening 
her drawing-room to the older families as well as to the 
new men of the empire, she fell* under suspicion. With 
Junot she went through the Spanish campaign, and con- 
trived to give pleasant balls and to hold drawing-rooms all 
along the route. After her husband’s death she was 
forbidden to return to Paris, but she ignored Napoleon’s 
order, returned, opened her house again, aad attracted to 
it all the celebrities of the day. Her poverty compelled 
her to retire to L^Abbaye-aux-Bois when the empire ended ; 
but she devoted herself to literature with much zeal She 
made social recollections from her own life her chief subject; 
her style was free and flowing ; and her articles, memoirs, 
and romances were widely read. She died at Paris, 7th 
June 1838. 

JUPITER was the chief god of the Roman state. Ihe 
great and constantly growing influence exerted a very 
early period on Rome by the superior civilization of Gree^ 
not only caused a modification of the Roman god after the 
analogy of Zeus, the supreme deity of the Greeks, but led 
the Latin writers to identif}* the one v\ith the other, and 
to attribute to Jupiter myths which were purely Greek and 
never belonged to actual Roman religion. The Jupiter of 
actual worship was a Roman god ; the Jupiter of Lafm 


nothing to correspond to the naturalistic side of Jupiter, 
she ij readily associated with him in his moral character! 
She is the patroness and guardian of women, as he is of 
men. She watches over v^omen from their birth onward. 
As Virginensis she protects maidenhood ; as Pronuba, Juga 
or .Tugalis, Domiduca, Unxia, Cinxia, she ushers them 
through all the rites of marriage ; as Matrona she presides 
oyer their wedded life ; as Lucina she helps them in child- 
birth. The Kalends were sacred to Juno, as the Ides 
belong to Jupiter; and thus the two divide the month and 
the year between them. Gee=?e were her favourite bird*^^ 
and those which were kept in the Capitoline temple gave 
the girri^on timely warning of the Gallic attack. The 
chief feast of Juno wa'? the ^ratro!lal!a, on the Kalends of 
Marck Only maidens and wives of stainless character could 
participate in the processsion \^hich was made to the temple 
of Lucina on the E^quiline hill On this the first day of 
tha year, the women received presents from their husbands 
and rebtives, and gave presents to their slaves. The name 
Jnnones was aUo applied to the attendant spirits who belong 
to each woman, just as each man has his own genius 
A woman swears by her Juno, a lover by the Juno of his 
mistress ; hence the sarca*Jm of Juvenal, “per Junonem 
domini jurante ministro.’’ Wlien Rome began to coin 
money in order to compete with the currency of the Greek 
sUites on the south coast, the mint was the temple of Juno 
Moneta; bat this was probably due to Greek influence. 
The coinage was modelled on that of the cities of ilagna 
Grtecia which it was designed to su[iplaiit; and these 
cities Iiad their religious centre in the temple of Hera 
Lacinia («dd Curtins, “ Religious Cliaracter of Greek Coin^;,” | 
Xinni^m. ChrOii.j 1870, p. 102)r j 

JUNOT, Axddche (1771-1813), Due d'Abrantfe, was 
bom at Bussy-lc-Grand, 23d October 1771. He went to 
^jchool at Chatitlon, and was known among his comrades as a 
blustering bafc loveable creature, with a pugnacious disposi- 
tion. He came under the special notice of Napoleon during 
the siege of Toulon, while serving as his secretary. It is 
related that as he was taking down a despatch, a shell 
bursting hard by and covering the paper with sand, he 
exclaimed “Bisn I nous n’ avions pas de sable pour secher 
Tencre ! cn voici I ” He accompanied Napoleon to Italy 
in the capacity of aide-de-camp, and distinguished himself 
so much at the battle of Millcaimo that he was selected to 
carry back the captnred colours to Paris, Returning to 
Italy he v;ent through the campaign with honour, but was 
badly wounded in the head at Lonato. From the effects 
of the wound he never complete!}* recovered, and many 
n^h incidents in his career may be directly traced to it. 
During the expadition to Egypt he acted as general of 
brurade, and went through fourteen brilliant hours of 
fighting at Nazareth, putting 10,000 Turks to flight with 
300 troopers. His devotion to Napoleon involved him in a 
duel with General Lanusse, in whici he was a^in wounded. 
He had to be left in Egypt to recover, and in crossing to 
France was captured by English cruisers. On his return 
to France he was made commandant of Paris, and after- 
wards promoted general of division. He next served at 
Arras in command of the grenadiers of the army destined 
for the invasion of England, and made some alterations in 
the equipment of the troops which received the praise of 
the emperor. It was, however, a bitter mortification that 
he was not appointed a marshal of France when he received 
the cross of the legion of honour. He was sent to Lisbon 
instead, his entry into which city was something like a 
royal pro'y^ 8 ^^ 5 , though his vanity was disappointed by the 
mission. ^He was so restless and dissatisfied in the 
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litcrftt’irs vra® mors tliin half Greel:. From the Latin this 
composite deity has pas^sd into modern literature, and 
under the name or Jupiter is underdood a god whose 
character is half Roman half Greek j while the legends, 
familr history, and po^^terity attributed to him are wholly 
Gr^ek. The'identification was facilitated by the community 
r.f character which really belonged to Jupiter and Zeus as 
the R»man and Greek developments of the original Aryan 
conception of God; whereas the analogy between the 
non-.'tryan Juno of Rome and the Aryan Hera of Greece 
very slight. As we have in the two gods one original 
h»rCT differently develoj)ed by Roman and Greek genius, it 
H impo'^ible to treat the one without frequent reference 
to the other: but it is equally necessary to treat them 
scinmtely. The highest religions conceptions of each race 
arc Fumrnei up in the cluiracters of Jupiter and Zeus, and 
an account of them must be in reality, an outline of the 
growth of religious thought among Romans and Greeks. 

Every intiucnce which affected the growth of the Roman 
state affected also the religion j and along with the 
development of Rome out of many elements we have a 
development of the state god Jupiter out of the original 
Arya’i deity. The state, beginning with a mixture of 
Latin and .Sabine population, soon acquired also Etruscan 
colonbt=, who were for a time the ruling element in the 
'•late ; and, although the dynasty was expelled, yet the 
Etni'can civilization exerted an immense influence on 
Ro-Tian religion. Jupiter, the Yedic dyav$ yilar, invoked 
by the Greeks a® Zd) wa-c/), was the god both of Latins 
at* 1 f^abines He wa« identified with the Etruscan Tina, and 
acquired fomething of Ijis character. But another influence 
wa* felt at an early period. Greek civilization, spreading 
from Cutna*, revolutionized Etni'can art and modified 
E<^ru'can thought. The influence was strongly exerted in 
Home al-jo. Under such various influences grew the 
lloiinn religii»n, and it was completed as a national institu- 
tion when T.trqiiin, the same king that received into Rome 
tiie ]>rophetic books of the Cumtean Sibyl, enthroned 
Jui'iter Optiinns Maximus on the Capitoline hill as the 
CTP.rdi'.n and protector of the fully formed Roman state. 
Many ‘•epiratc cult^ of Jupiter, originating from different 
s ?:tion'-. of the mb:cd ‘•tate, still continued, but were quite 
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his will to men, and proper interpretation of them will 
enable men to walk securely before heaven. There can be 
little doubt that this character as revealer of fate is almost 
wholly Etruscan, as all the rules of interpretation came 
from that people. A stone, the symbol of the thunderbolt, 
was the old symbol of the god, and never became wholly 
obsolete; hence the phrase Jovem lapidem jvrare. 
Among trees the oak, among birds the woodpecker, were 
originally sacred to him ; but afterwards the eagle and 
other symbols were, under Greek influence, associated with 
Jupiter Capitolinus. The identity of many of these attri- 
butes with those of the Greek Zeus is obvious. Equally 
striking is the double character of god both among the 
dead and among the living which originally belonged to 
both gods, and was from different causes lost sight of in 
both cases. In Rome Etruscan influence changed the old 
views about the nature of the future world; and only 
some ceremonies, understood by neither priests nor people, 
preserved the original idea. In nothing was Etruscan 
influence more conspicuous at Rome than in the gloomy 
views of the future world that it introduced. The priest 
of Jupiter, flamen Diah's, might not touch a Corpse ; if 
his wife, the Jlaminica, died he lost his office. His life 
was complicated by a multitude of prohibitions ; he must 
not touch a dog or a she-goat, nor see an army, nor take 
off his pointed cap, nor leave the city for a night, and so 
on. Yiolation of any rule, even % accident, entailed 
impnrity on himself and on the uhole state, and in some 
cases made him forfeit his office. 

A moral side in the Roman conception of God is apparent 
at a very early period, and probably was never wholly 
wanting. Jupiter is the fatherly ruler of mankind ; he 
protects all the higher elements of human society, guards 
the sanctity of oaths, the rights of strangers and suppliants, 
the unity of the state, and the intercourse with other 
peoples. TVIien a foreign state had injured Rome, it was 
forbidden to begin war without a formal declaration by the 
fetialcs or heralds, the ministers of Jupiter. Headed by 
t\\o pater patraiuspopuli Romani, they appealed to Jupiter 
to witness that they had been wronged, and denounced ruin 
on the wrong-doers. Having thus through his representa- 
tive on earth solemnly warned the guilty, the god as Victor 
led his people to conquest. Uhen the army returned, their 
entry was a religions ceremonial in honour of J upiter. The 
general, as representative of Jove, was borne on a gilded 
chariot drawn by four white horses through the Porta 
Triumphalis to the temple on the capitol, where he offered 
a solemn sacrifice to the god, and laid on his knees the 
victor’s laurels. In the ceremony the victorious general 
was invested with the purple toga, the tunica palmata, the 
sceptre and crown of gold, which belong to a god not to a 
man ; a\hile the four-horse chariot itself is the symbol of 
apotheosis. So the s^poHa oyimn were dedicated by tbc 
general who won them to Jupiter Feretrius in the Capitol. 
Also t-o Jupiter, as supreme god of the state, the consuls 
sacrificed when they assumed office, and the young men 
when they put on the toga virilis. The Ides of the month 
were always sacred to Jupiter. 

The chief festivals celebrated in honour of Jupiter were 
the Ludi Romani and the Ludi Magni, tlie Ludi Capitoliin 
instituted in honour of the deliverance of Rome from the 
GauLs, and the Ludi Plebeii instituted to commemorate 
the reconciliation between the two orders in the state. In 
all of them there was included a feast of the magistrates 
and senators in the Capitol, to which the three deities, 
.Tupitcr, Juno, and Minerva, were invited, and places were 
left for them. Outride of Rome the chief cultus of Jupiter 
W'a-. that on the Albai* mount, where Jupiter Lntinris had 
been ^hc nod who "tnrdcd the league of the thirty Latin 
citit* When Rome dcftroyed, or ratljcr absorbed, thi> 
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league, slie kept up the worship that had hallowed it. The' 
Ferise Latinse were celebrated every year by the consuls on 
a day appointed by theniselves before they went forth to 
war. Accompanied by representatives of the Latin cities, 
they offered a sacrifice of wliite oxen to Jupiter. Other 
festivals of Jupiter show his old character as patron of 
^ agriculture, especially the different feasts called Virialia; 
in this character Liber, who was once only a form of 
Jupiter, had almost entirely supplanted him. The word 
liber, originally an epithet of the chief god, gradually 
acquired distinct personality, and became the name of a 
god who was assimilated to the Greek Dionysus. 

The Eomans had in themselves none of the anthropo; 
morphic Greek spirit : while Greek gods were concrete 
personal beings, Eoman gods were almost purp abstractions. 
The personal element was not wholly wanting, for the gods 
were conceived as distinguished by sex, and as possessing 
names which must be concealed lest enemies should know 
and use them. But to the Homan the gods were little 
more than spiritual principles of earthly things ; each man 
had his genius, the wood had its Silvanus. There was no 
mythology, — no marriages and births of gods, no family 
relationships. But when Greek influence became powerful, 
and the Italian deities Saturnus and Ops had been identified 
with Cronos and Hhea, Jujiiter like Zeus was called their 
son, and the Greek tales about the conduct of Zeus to his 
parents were applied to the Latin god. On the Capitol 
Jupiter was enthroned between Juno on the left and 
Minerva on the right. The two goddesses now became his 
wife and his daughter. In like manner the Homan poets 
attributed to Jupiter all the legends about Zeus, and 
invented new tales and new amours on Italian soil after 
the analogy of the Greek. The artistic rendering of the 
conception of Jupiter is wholly borrowed from the Greek, 
and can be dealt with only in treating of the Greek deity. 
The first temple on the Capitol was built after the Etruscan 
model; but, when it was destroyed in 83 B.c,, it was rebuilt 
in Greek style. (w. ir. ba.) 

JUHA. This range may be roughly described as the 
block of mountains rising between the Hhine and the 
Hhone, and forming the frontier between France and 
Switzerland. The, gorges by which these two rivers 
force their way to the plains cut off the Jura from the 
Swabian and Franconian ranges to the north and those 
of Dauphin6 to the south. But in very early days, before 
these gorges had been carved out, there were no openings 
in the Jura at all, and even now its three chief rivers — the 
Doubs, the Loue, and the Ain — flow down the western 
^—Blone, which is both much longer and but half as steep as 
V jastern. Some geographers extend the name Jura to 
tK Swabian and Franconian ranges between the Danube 
ana the Neckar and the Main; but, though these are 
similar in point of composition and direction to the range 
to the south, it is most convenient to limit the name to 
the mountain ridges lying between France and Switzer- 
land, and this narrower sense will be adopted here. 

The J ura has been aptly described as a huge plateau 
about 156 miles long and 38 miles broad, hewn into an 
ublong shape, and raised by internal forces to an average 
height of from 1950 to 2600 feet above the surrounding 
plains. The shock by which it was raised, and the vibra- 
tion caused by the elevation of the great chain of the Alps, 
produced, many transverse gorges or “ closes,” while on 
the plateaus between these subaerial agencies have exer- 
cised their ordinary influence. 

Geologically, the sedimentary rocks of the Jura belong to 
the jilesozoic age, and were deposited in a sea of variable 
' depth, traces of which survive in the vast salt mines from 
which Salins and Lons-Ie-Saunier derive their names.' 
The special name of these fossiliferous strata is Oolitic; 
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they are also called Jurassic, from the fact that the Jura 
is entirely made up of such layers. They include sands, 
sandstones, marls, clays, and limestones; and the water 
that deposited these strata must have been highly charged 
with carbonate of lime, since calcareous rocks abound in 
the Jura. The action on these rocks of the carbonic acid 
gas discharged by all animals has been to transform them 
into bicarbonate of lime, a very soluble body, and hence the 
work of erosion has been much facilitated. The countless 
blocks of gneiss, granite, and other crystalline furmations 
whibh are found in such numbers on the slopes of the 
Jura, and go by the name of “erratic blocks” (of which 
the best known instance — the Pierre k Bot — ^is 40 feet in 
diameter, and rests on the side of a hill 900 feet above 
the Lake of Neuchatel), have been transported thither 
from the Alps by ancient glaciers, which have left their 
mark on the Jura range itself in the shape of striations 
and moraines. 

The general direction of the chain is from north-east to 
south-west, but a careful study reveals the fact that there 
were in reality two main lines of upheaval, viz., north to 
south and east to west, the former best seen in the southern 
part of the range and the latter in the northern ; and it 
was by the union of these two forces that the lines north- 
east to south-west (seen in the greater part of the chain), 
and north-west to south-east (seen in the Villebois range 
at the south-west extremity of the chain), were produced, 
This is best realized if we take Besan 5 on as a centre ; to 
the north the ridges run east and west; to the south, north 
and south, while to the east the direction is north-east to 
south-west. 

Before considering the topograph 3 ’’ of the interior of the Jura, it 
may be convenient to take a brief survey of its outer slopes. 

1. The northcni face dominates on one side the famous “Troueo ” 
(or Trench) ol Belfort, one^of the great geographical centres of 
Europe, whence routes run "north down the Rhine to the North 
Sea, south-east to the Danube basin and Black Sea, and south-west 
into France and so to the Meditex’ranean basin. It is now so 
strongly fortified that it becomes a question of gieat strategical im- 
portance to prevent its being turned by means of the great central 
plateau of the Jura, which, as wo shall see, is a network of roads 
and railways. On the other side it overhangs the “Trouce” of 
the Black Forest towns on the Rhine (Rlieinfelden, Sackingen, 
Laufenhurg, and Waldbliut) through uhich the central plain of 
Switzerland is easily gained. On this north slope two openings 
offer routes into the interior of the chain, — the valley of the Doubs 
belonging to France, and the valley of the Birs belonging to Swit- 
zerland. Belfort is the military', Miihlliausen the industrial, and 
Basel the commercial centre of this slope. 

2. The eastern and wesiern faces offer many striking parallels. 
The plains through which flow the Aar and the Sa6ne have each 
been the bed of an ancient lake, traces of which remain in the lakes 
of Neushatel, Bienne, and Morat. The west face runs mainly north 
and south like its great river, and for a similar reason the east face 
runs north-east to south-west Again, both slopes are pierced by 
many transverse gorges or cluses ” (due to fracture and not to 
erosion), by which access is gained to the great central plateau of 
Pontarlier, though these are seen more plaiiuj" on the cast face than 
on the west; thus the gorges at the exit from which Lons le Saunier, 
Poligny, Arbois, and Salins are built balance those of the Suzc, of 
the Yal de Ruz, of the Val de Travers, and of the Val d’Orbe, 
though on the east face there is hut one city which commands all 
these imjiortant routes — Ncuch3.teL This town is thus marked out 
by nature as a great military and industrial centre, just as Besangon 
on the west, which has besides to defend the route from Bclfoit down 
the Douhs. These eas}” means of conimunicnling with the Free 
County of Burgundy or Franche Comte accounts Tor the fact that 
the dialect of Neuchdtel is Burgundian, and that it was held 
generally by Burgundian nobles, thoxigh most of the country near 
it was in the hands of the house of Savoy until gradually annexed 
by Bern. The Chnssci-on (5286 feet) is the central point of the 
eastern face, commanding the two great railways which join Neu- 
chatel and Pontarlier. It is in a certain sense parallel to the valley 
of the Loue on the west face, which flows into the Doubs a little 
to the south of DOlo, the only important town of the central portion 
of the Sa6nc basin. ^ South of the Val dDrhe the east face hccumcs 
a rocky wall crowned by all the liiglicst, summits of the chain — the 
Mont ^Tendrc (5512 feet), the D6lc (5507 feet), the Uccitlci (5643 
feet), the Cr^ de la Ncige (5653 feet), and the Grand Credo (5270 
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feat), the unifonnitr of level being as striking as on the west ed^e 
of the Jura, though there the absolute height is far less. The posi- 
tion of the D&le is similar to that of the Chasseron, as along the 
sides of it run the great roads of the Col dc St Ccrnucs (1159 feet) 
and the Col dc la Faucillc (4311 feet), the latter Jeading through 
the Tallee des Dappes, which was divided in lSd2 between France 
and Svritzerland, after many negotiations. The height of these 
roads shows that they are passages across the chain, rather than 
through natural depressions. 

3. The s?vfLcrn face is supported by two great pillars — on the 
east by the Grand Credo and on the west by the ridge of Bevennont 
(2529 feet) abave Bourg en Bresse; between these a huge bastion 
(the districr of stretches away to the south, forcing the 

Rliwne to make a lon^ detour. On the two sides of this bastion the 
■plains in wliieh Ambsrieu and. Cuioz stand balance one another, and 
* rc the meeting points of the routes which cut through the bastion 
v means of deep gorges. On the eastern side this OTear wedge is 


arc 

b 



plateau or i^oraoes. X'iie junction 
of thi Ain and the Stinmd at Pout d^Ain on the west balances that 
of the Vals-iriue and the Rhone at Bellegarde on the east. 

The Jura thus dominates on the north one of the great highways 
of Europe- on the east and west divides the valleys of the S lone 
and tlie Aar, and stretches out to the south so as nearly to join 
hands with tiie great mass of the Dauphiae Alps. It therefore 
commands the routes from France into Germany, Snitzerlandy^and 
Italy, and hence its enormous historical importance. 

Let us now eptaine the topography of the interior of the range. 
This naturally falls into three divisions, each traverbod bv one of 
the. three great rivers of the Jura— the Douls. the Loue/and the 
Aitt. 

1. In the norilicTii dirhlon it is the east and west line which 
prevails— the Lomo^\ the 2l0iit Terrible, the defile of the Doubs 
from St Ursanne to St Hippolyte, and the “Troute"’ of the Black 
Forest towns. It thus bars access to the central plateau from the 
north, and this natural wall does away with the necessity of artificial 



the nrer Bits, ani the great pkteau between the Doubs and the 
Aar, on which, at an average height of 2600 feet, are situated a 
number of towns, one of the most striking features of the Jura. 
These include Lode and La Chaux de Font^ and are mainly oecu- 
pie I with watchmaking, an industry which does notreqniie bulky 
machinery, and is therefore well fitted for a mountain district. 

ft.) rnc r.'Trt w,-/' of the “ Clusc" of the Djitis.—Or this, the 
distnet eastof the nverDcssoabre, isolated in the interior of the 
range (unlixe tnc Lode plateau}, is caUed the “ffaittc Mo.ifnmc" 
and is given up to cheese making, curing of hams, saw mills, &c. 



west pkttau of the Jura. The part west of the Dcssoubre.'or the 
:roafcnrc, a huge plateau nortli of the Loue, is moic espe- 
cially devoted to agriculture, while along its north edge metal work- 
ing and mauufictnre of hardware are carried on. Tiarticnlarlv at 
Besaugou and Auuincourt. 



fort of Acs near the foot of the 

to Champagnole. just as the 

sow the character of the central 


Ju-a a.* Ik. m-tW-r VC;kV ° r ^.^^cic-rof the central 
- la.-vmg ? lac: of routes from all sides, and die import- 1 


ance to France of its being strongly fortified, lest an eneiny aji- 
projching from the north-east should tn* to turn the fortresses of 
the Trouee de Belfort.’' It is in tlie western part of the contml 
Jura that the north and south lines first appear ^trongly marked. 
There are said to be iu this district no less than fifteen lidgis run- 
ning parallel to each other, and it is these which force the Loue to 
the north, and thereby occasion its veiy eccentric com^'e. The 
cultivation of wormwood whereuith to make the tonic absinthe” 
lias it;i head<iuarters at Pontarlier- 

3. The southern division is by far the nioat complicated and en- 
tangled part of the Jura. The lofty lidge which boun^ it to the 
east forces all its drainage to the west, and the lesult is a number of 
valleys of erosion {of which tliat of the Ain is tlie chief instance), 
quite distinct from the natural “ cluscs or fissures of those of the 
Doubs and of the Loue. Another point of interest is the number 
of roads vrhich inteKect it, despite its extreme im-gularity. Tliis 
m due to the great cluses of Isantua and Yirieu, which traverae 
it from east to west The north and south line is veiy* clearly seen 
in the eastern part of tiiis diiision ; the north-cast and soutfx-west 
is entirely wanting, but in the Villebois range south of Ainberiou 
we have the principal example of the north-west to Eouth-east 
line. The plateaus west of the Ain arc cut tlirough by the valleys 
of the Valouse and of the Sunind, and like all tlie lowest terraces 
on the west slope do not possess any considciable towns. The Ain 
i-eceives three tributaries from the east: — 

{a) The Bicam, which flows fiom the fort of Les Eousses by St 
Claude, the industrial centre of the South Jura, famous for* the 
manufacture of wooden toys, owing to the large quantity of box- 
wood in the neighbourhood. Scptiuoiicel is busied with cutting of 
gems, and ilorez with watch autl spectacle making. Cut off to the 
east by the great chain, the industrial prosperity of this valley is 
of recent origin. 

($) Hie 0ig:iO7u which flows from south to north. It receives the 
drainage of the lake of Xantua, a town noted for combs and silk 
weaving, and which communicates by the *‘cluse” of ilie Lac de 
Silan with the Talseiine valley, and so with the Rhone at Belle- 
garde, and pgain with the various routes which meet under walls 
of the fort of Les Eousses, while by the Yal Eomey and the Seran 
Cuioz is easily gained. 

(c) The Alb^rim^ connected witli Cuioz by the cluse ” of 
Tirieu, and by the Fuxau flowing south with Belley, the capital of 
the district of Biigey (the old name for tlie South Jura), 

The “elnses” of STantua and Yirieu arc now both traversed by 
important railways ; and it is even tnier than of old that the kej's 
of tile South Jura are Lyons and Geneva. But of course the 
strategic importance of these gorges is less than aiipeam at first 
sight, because they can be turned by following the Rhone in its 
great bead to the south. 

The name Jura, whicli occurs iu Ccesar and in Strabo, 
is a form of a word which appears under many forms 
Joux, Jorat, Jorasse, Jurieus), and is a synonym for a wood 
or forest. The German name is Lcbcrherg, Lthtr being a 
provincial word for a liilL 

Politically the Jura is French (departments of the Doubs, 
Jura, an^ Aiu) and Swiss (parts of the cantons of Geneva, 
Yaud, JTeuchatel, Bern, Solothum, and Basel) ; but at its 
north extremity it takes iu a small bit of Alsace (Pfirt 
orFerrette). In the Middle Ages the southern, western, 
and northern sides were parcelled out into a number of 
districts, all of which were gradually absorbed hy the 
French crown, viz., Gex, A al Homey, Bresse, and Bugey 
^xchan^ed in 1601 by Savoy for the inhrquisate of 
Saltizzo), Frauche Comte, or the Free Co untv of Bur- 
gundy, au imperial fief till annexed in 1674, the coiinty 
of Montbeliard (Miimpelgard), acquired in 1793, and the 
county of Ferrette (French 1648-1871). The norlhern 
part of the eastern side was held by the bishop of Basel 
as a fief of the empire, but was sriven to Bern in 1 S 15 (as- 
a recompense for its loss of - Yaud), and now forms the 
Bernese Jura, a French-speaking district The centre of 
the eastern slope formed the principality of Neuchutel and 
me county of Yallangin, which were generally held by * 
Burgundian jiobles, came by succession to the kings of 
Prc^sia in liOi, and were formed into a Swiss canton iu 
Ic 15, though they did not become free from formal Prussian 
claims until 185 The southern part of the eastern slope 
originally belonged to the house of Savoy, but was con- 
quered bit by bit by Bern, which was fox'ced in 1815 to 
accept its subject district Yaud as a colleague and equal 
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Paris, ISSO; Adolphe JoiiDBe, 
U^tira ^ Mpcs rran^jscs, Paris, 1877 ; Id., G&ograJitAs DenartL 
men(arcs {Xlxt Doubs, Jura, and Am volumes); Cliaries SauiC U 
Jnmp,Uorcs2Hc. ^ 

JURA, an eastern frontier department of France, formed 
ol the southern portion of the old province of Franche- 
Comte, owes its name to tlie offshoots and plateaus of 
the Jura mountains, which occupy more than half its area 
R \s bounded K, fay Doufas, Haute-SaOne, and Ci)te-d’Or - 
E. by Doubs, iUn, and Switzerland; S. fay Ain; and \f\ 
by Saone-et-Loire and Coted^Or. Lying between iD® 15' 
and 47® 17' X. ht, and between o'" 15' 39" and 6® S' S" 
E, long, , its greatest length from north to south is 143 
miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west S3 mUes. 
The department is divided by a not very broad zone of hills 
into a region of plam in the noith and north-west, and a 
region of mountains in the south-easi^ increasing in height 
towards^ the Swiss frontier. The highest summitis Ifoir 
ilont (3085 feet). Jura belongs almost entirely to the 
basin of the Rhone,— ^its chief btreams being the Oignon, 
Doubs, and SeiUe, affluents of the Saone, and the Ain and 
Valscrine, direct tributaries of the Rhone. The Doubs and 
Ala are navigable. There are numerous lakes; those of 
Rousses, ChiUn, Ghamblj-, and of the abbey of Grondvaos 
are noteworthy^ The climate is, on the whole, cold ; the 
temperature is subject to sudden aud xioleat changes, and 
among the mountains winter lingers for nearly six months. 
The pLiin called the Bresse is ricli in fruit trees, and in 
fields of wheat, rye, maize, and buckwheat; the hill-iegion 
grows vines, barley-, oats, maize, rape, walnuts, and fruits; 
the mountains, which esdiibit some of the grandest scenery ' 
of leaping torrent .and silent taro, are covered with forests 
or pastures* Jura is one of the most thickly wooded 
departments of France ; a third of its surface is covered 
with forests, of which that of Chaux, with an area of about 
75 square miles, is the largest. The commonest trees arc" 
oaks, beeches, hornbeams, aspens, bircbes, box-trees, and 
firs. 'Wolves and foxes are numerous in Jura; wild boars 
and deer lurk iu the forests. The principal minerals are 
iron, salt, limestone, marble, sandstone, mulstone, and clay* 
Peats are verj* abundant* Agriculture employs about 
three-fourths of the inhabitants, though the manufactures 
extend to wine, cheese (made in the mountain dairies), 
watches, files, stationery, toys and fancy woodeu-watc, 
machinet)-, candles, porcelain, basket-work, tc.; while 
some industry is mainfamed in wool-spinning, silk-weaving, 
and in brass, pottery, and tanning works. The trade is 
mainly in wines, cheese, and wooden goods. The first are 
full-bodied, stout, and rather coarse-flavoured ; their chief 
market is Paris, where they form the basis of the vin 
ordinaire of the wine-shops. The department of Jura | 
embraces the arrondissements of Lons-le-Saunier, Dfile, ; 
Polignj*, and St Claude, with 32 cantons and 583 com- 
munes. Lons-le-Saunier is the chief town. The totaVarea 
is about 1928 square miles; the population in 1S6G was 
298,477; in 1876, 288,823* 

JURA, an island of the inner Hebrides, on the west 
coast of Argi'llshire, Scotland, the fourth largest of the 
group, h situated between 53^ 52' and 56^ 9' Js* lat., and 
5® 43' and 6® 8' W. long* On the north it is separated 
from the bland of Scarbo by the whirlpool of Corry- 
vreckan, on the east from the mainland by Jura Sound, 
which is 10 miles broad, and on the south and south- 
west from Islay by Islay Sound. The area b about 160 
square miles, the greatest length about 27 miles, and the 
breadth about C* A chain of ragged hilb, rising into 
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(163r-17I3), a Frencli Protestant 
tbeoJo^an, ms bora m 1637 at Jfer, in Orl^anais, where 
his father was a Protestant pastor. He studied at Sauinur 
and afterwards at Sedan under his maternal grandfather 
the famed theologian Pierre Dumonlin, who died about the 
time that Junea left Sedan. After completing his studies 
in England under liis maternal uncle Dumoulin, Jurieu 
received episcopal ordination there, and returning to Prance 
succeeded Ms father as pastcrof the church at 3Ier. In 
16/4 he accepted the chair of theology and Hebrew at 
Sedan, where he soon afterwards became also pastor. Both 
as preacher and professor he obtained a very high reputa- 
tion, but much of the legitimate infinence of his talents 
was destioyed by the extreme warmth of his controversial 
temper, which frequentljr developed into an irritated 
fanaticism verging on msanifcy. On the suppression of 
the academy of iSedan in 1681, Jurieu received an in- 
vitation to a church at Rouen, but, dreading persecution 
on account of a work he was about to publish, entitled 
La Politiqzte dtt Clerge de France^ he went to Holland 
and became soon after psistoT of the T?aBooo church of 
Rotterdam, an offlee which he occupied till Ids death, 11th 
January 1713. 

Dee^y pained by the revocation of the Edict of Kante^ 
Jnriea turned for consolation to the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse, and succeeded in persuading himself that the 
overthrow of Antichrist would take place in 1689, and 
afterv^ards, when that year had passed without the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy,^ in 1715. Jurieu defended the 
doctrines of Protestantism with great ability against the 
attacks of Arnauld and Bossuet, but was equally ready to 
enter into dispute with his fellow Protestant divines when 
^ their opinions differed from his own even on minor matters* 

I The bitterness and persistency of his attacks on his col- 
I leag;u6 Bayle led to the latter being deprived of his chair 
in 1693. In his favour it most, howerer^ he mentioned 
that he was actuated in his controversies not by a mean 
jealousy of his opponents but by a sincere anriety for 
truth. One of the most important works of Jurieu is 
Letires Pastorales adressees aux Fideles de France, 3 vols., 
Rotterdam, 1686 and 1687, which found its way into 
France notwithstanding the vigilance of the police, and 
produced a deep impression on the Prote=tant population. 
Besides his numerous other controversial writings, which 
deal with nearly every topic in regard to which difference 
of opinion was possible, J urieu was the author of a Praiih 
de la Devotion, Rouen, 1674. 

JURISPRUDENCE See Law. 

JURV. The essential features of trial by jury as 
piaetised in England and countries influenced by English 
ideas are the following. The jury are a body of laymen 
selected by lot to ascertain, under the guidance of a judge* 
the truth in questions of fact arising either ia a civil 
litigation or in a criminal process. They are generally 
twelve in number, and their verdict, as a general ^c, must 
be unanimous. Their province is strictly limited to 
questions of fact, and within that province^ they are still 
further restricted to the exclusive consideration of matters 
that have been proved by eridence in the course of tho 
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triaL They must submit to the direction o£ the judge as 
to any rule or principle o£ la\r that may be applicable to 
the case ; and, even in deliberating on the facts, they re- 
celve, although they need not be bound by, the directions 
of the judge as to the ■weight, value, and materiality of the 
evidence submitted to them. Further, according to the 
general practice, they are selected from the inhabitants of 
the locality, ■whether county or city, within which the 
cause of action has arisen or the crime has been committed, 
so that they bring to the discharge of their duties a certain 
amount of independent local knowledge, an element in the 
institution which is by no means to be ignored. Such in 
general terms is the famous judicial institution the develop- 
ment of which is generally regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements of English jurisprudence. 

What is the origin of this very remarkable and character- 
istic system 1 That is a question which has engaged the 
attention of many learned men. The fullest discussion of 
the subject is contained in Foroyth’s Trial 6^ Jwy, published 
in 1852, and more concise notices of the various theories that 
have been advanced will be found in Stubbs’s Constitutional 
Hisiory, vol. i., and in Freeman’s Sot'nian Conquest, voL 
V. Until quite recently this, like all other institutions, 
was popularly regarded as the work of a single legislator, 
and in England it is one of the achievements usualiv 
assigned to Alfred. It is needless to say that there is no 
historical foundation whatever for such a supposition, nor 
is it much more correct to regard it as “ copied from this 
or that kindred institution to be found in this or that 
German or Scandinavian land,” or brought over ready made 
by Hengist or by William.^ » Many writers of authority,*’ 
says Canon Stubbs, have maintained that the entire jury 
system is indigenous in England, some deriving it from 
Celtic tradition based on the principles of Bom-an law, and 
adopted by the Anglo-Saxons and Normans from the people 
they had conquered. Others have regarded it as a product 
of that legal genius of the Anglo-Saxons of which Alfred is 
Ae mythic impersonation, or as derived by that nation 
from the customs of primitive Germany or from their 
intercourse with the Danes. Nor even when it is admitted 
that the system of recognition was introduced from 
AoriMudy have legal writers agreed as to the source from 
wuich the Xormaus themselves derived it. One scholar 
mnntams tfaat it was brought by the Norsemen from 
i-candiuavia; another that it was derived from the processes 
r! 11 ' ^ 2 w; another that it was developed on 

(gallic sail from Roman principles; another that it came 
from Asia through the crusade®," or was borrowed fav the 
Angles a^ Saxons from their Slavonic neighbours in 
northern .lurope, Tha true answer is that forms of trial 
rcoerabUng the jury system in various particnlars are to be 
loand m the primitive institutions of all nations. That 
Which cjines nearest in time and character to trial by iurv 
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the recognitors.* The Norman Conquest, therefore, fostered 
the growth of those native germs common to England with 
other countries out of which the institution of juries grew. 
Recognition, as introduced by the Normans, is only, in this 
point of view, another form of the same principle which 
shows itself in the compurgators, in the fritklock, in every 
detail of the action of the popular court.? before the Con- 
quest. Admitting with Mr Stubbs that the Norman 
recognition was the instrument which the lawyers in Eng- 
land ultimately shaped into trial by jury, Mr Freeman 
maintains none the less that the latter is a distinctively 
English tiling Air Forsyth comes to substantially the 
same conclusion. Noting the jury germs of the Anglo- 
Saxon xieriod, he shows how out of those elements, which 
continued in full force under the Anglo-Normans, was 
produced at last the institution of the jury. “ As yet it 
wa^ only implied in the requirement that disputed questions 
should be determined by the voice of sworn witna®ses 
taken from the neighbourhood, and deposing to the tiuth 
of what they had seen or heari’’ AVhat was wanting was 
to mould the procedure into shap^ and that it did not 
attain until a century after the Conquest. 

The inquest by recognition, which was employed 
generally for the ascertainment of facts, as for example in 
assessing taxation, is exemplified in legal matters by the 
process known as the assixe or the great assize, applicable 
to questions affecting freehold or status. Defendant in 
such an action was enabled by an enactment of Henry IL 
to decline the trial by combat and choose the trial by 
assize, which was conducted as follows. The sherifl 
summoned four knights of the neighbourhood, who being 
sworn chose twelve lawful knights who were most cognizant 
of the facts, who should determine on their oaths which 
had the better right to the land. If they all knew the 
facts and were agreed as to their verdict, well and good; if 
some or all were ignorant, the fact was certified in court, 
and new knights were named, until twelve were found to 
be agreed. The same course was followed when the twelve 
were not unanimous. New jurors, as they may be called, 
were added ■until Ibu twelve were agreed. This o*as called 
afforcing the assize. At this point the knowledge on 
which the jurors acted was their own personal knowledge, 
acquired independently of the trial. “So entirely,” says 
Forsyth, “did they proceed upon their own previously 
formed view of the facts in dispute that they seem to have 
considered themselves at liberty to pay no attention to 
evidence offered in court, however clearly it might disprove 
the case which they were prepared to support.” The use of 
recognition is jwescribed by the constitutions of Clarendon 
for cases of dispute as to lay or clerical tenure. See Forsvth. 
p. 131 ; Stubbs, vol. i. p, 617. 

In criminal cases there appears to be a. more complete 
approximation to the jury in Anglo-Saxon times in the 

f rr according to an ordinance of 

^thelred IL were sworn in the county court that they 
would accuse no innocent man and acquit no guilty one. 
The twelve thegns were a jury of presentment or accusation, 
like the grand jury of later times, and the absolute guilt 
or innocence of those accused by them had to be determined 
ysu sequent proceedings — by compurgation or the ordeal. 
Whether this is the actual origin of the grand juty or not, 
file ^izes of Clarendon and Northampton establ'ish the 
criminal jury on a definite basis. By the articles of 
Visitation of 1194, four knights are to be chosen from the 
county who by their oath shall choose two lawful knights 
of each hundred or wapintake, or, if knights be wantins, 
res and legal xtiep^ so that the t vrelve may answer for all 

account for the remarkable development of the 
Trance ^ ® contrasted with its decaj- and extinction 
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matters within the hundred, including, says Stubbs, “all the 
ideas of the crown, the trial of malefactors and their 
receivers, as well as, a vast amount of civil business.” This 
is the historical grand jury. The potty jury, as it is called, 
wiucli IS tlic real jur^^ of trial, appears to bavo arisen as an 
alternative to the trial by ordeal, A person accused by the 
inquest of the liundrcd was allowed to have the truth of 
the chaigo fried by another and different “ There is,” 

says Forsyth, possibility of assigning a date to this 
alteratioiK” ^^n the time of Bractoii (middle of the 13tli 
century) (he usual mode of determining innocence or guilt 
was by combat or appeal. But jri most cases the appellant 
had the option of either fighting with his adversary or 
putting himself on his county for trial”— the exceptions 
being murder by secret poisoning, and certain circumstances 
presumed by tlm hw to be conclusive of guilt. Some 
doubt has been cxprc**.sed whether the twelve jurors who 
tried the crime were not identical with the accusing jurors, 
but the separation between the two juries was at any rate 
complete in the reign of Edivard IIL (Fomyth, p, 206).^ 

So for we have arrived at the establishment of the jmy 
sy>tcm in its modern form, alike in civil and in criminal 
proceedings ; and, ulmtever differences may be traceable in 
the history of the civil and criminal jury respectively, their 
s\ib«^cquei\t development is one. And there is one great 
featiire by uliich the jury at the stage we have now reached 
U distinguished from the jmy of modern limes. The jury 
5vtiU certify to the truth from their knowledge of the facts, 
however acquired. In other words, (hey still retain the 
character of witnesses. The complete withdrawal of that 
character from the jury is connected by For'> 3 'th with the 
nncienl rules of law ns to proof of written instruments^ 
and a peculiar mode o{^ trial ^icr scefam* When a deed is 
nttested by witnesses, you have a difference botw’een the 
testimony of the witne^-s, who deposes to the execution of 
the deed, and the verdict of the jury as to the fact of 
cxGciitioh. It 1ms been contended wdth much plausibility 
tint in such cases the attesting witnesses formed part of 
the jury. Forsyth doubts tliat conclusion, although he 
admits that, ns the jurors tlicmselves were origmall}’ mere 
witnesses, tlierc was no distinction in principle between 
them and the attesting witncjjses, and that the aUcaUng 
witnesses might be associated with the jury in the discharge 
of the function of giring a verdict However that may be, 
in the reign of Edw'ard HI., although the witneascs arc 
spoken of “as joined to the assize,” they are distinguished 
from the jurors. The trial secfavi W’as used as^ an 
alternative to the assize or jury, and resembled in principle 
the system of compurgation. The claimant proved his cose 
by vouching a certain number of witnesses (secta), who had 
seen the transaction in question, and the defendant rebutted 
the 2 >rcsuin 2 ition thus created by vouching a larger number 
of %yitne 55 es on his ovm side. In cases in which this was 
allowed, tlie jury did not interpose at ail, but in course of 
time the practice arose of the witnesses of the secta telling 
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^ The avsUwcUon hetween the functions of the grand jur>', wlucli pre- 
OT accuses criminals and the petty jury, which tries them, Jias 
suggested tiio theorj' tliat the s^-stcm of compurgation is the oijgm of 
the jury system— the first jury representing the compurgators of the 
accu-scr, the second the compurgators of the accused. 

2 Tiie luimher of tho jury is re^p^nstWe for some un- 

founded theories of the ougin of the sj-stem. This use of twelve is 
not confined to England, nor in England or ciscwheie to judicial insti- 
tutions. “ Its general prevalence/* sa>8 Hallam (jViWic Ages, chap, 
viii ) “shows that ui searching for the origm of tnal by jury wo 
cammt rely for a moment upon nny analogy which the nw^her 
affords.” In a a«idc lo English Jvncs, hy a Person of Quality, 1682 
fattnhulcd to Lord Somers), the following passage occurs; ‘In analosy 
of /ate tho Jory ts replaced to IbDuumber of twelve, like as the prophets 
wore tnclvo to foretell thetrtttti', the apostles twelve to preach the 
truth- the discoverers twelve, sent into Canaan to seek and report the 
twth- and the stones twelve that the heavenly Hicnualem is built on. 
Lord Coke indulged in similar speculations. 


tbeir story to the jury. I„ these two instances we Lave 
the jury as judges of the facts sharply contrasted with the 
witnesses who t^ti/y to the facts-, and, with the increasinR 
use of juries and the development of rules of evidence, this 
was gradually established as the true iirinciple of tho 
system. In tho reign of Heniy 17. we find the judires 
dacianng that tho jury after they have been sworn should 
not see or take with them any other evidence than that 
winch has been offered in open court. But the personal 
Jenowiedge of the jurors was not as yet regarded as outside 
the ovideuco on which they might found a verdict, and the 
stress laid upon the selection of jurymen from the neigh- 
bourhood of the cause of the action shows that this eienient 
was counted on, and, in fact, deemed essential to a just 
consideration of the case. Other examjjles of the same 
theory of tho duties of the jury may be found in the 
language used by legal writers. Thus it has been said that 
the jury may return a verdict although no evidence at all 
be offered, and again, that the evidence given in court is 
not^ binding on the jur^r, because they are assumed from 
their local connexion to bo sufficiently informed of the facts 
to give a verdict without or in opposition to the oral evidenca 
A recorder of London, temj?. Edward VI., says that, “ if the 
witnesses at a trial do not agree with the jurors, the verdict 
of tho twelve shall be taken and the witnesses shall be 
rejected,” Forsyth suggests as a reason for the continuance 
of this theory that it allowed the jury an escajje from the 
atiaintf by which penalties might be imposed on them for 
delivering a false verdict. They could suggest that the 
verdict was according to the fact, though not according to 
the evidence. With the disuse of attaints, the contrary 
rule came in, and it was established that whore a juryman 
is acquainted with material facts he should tell the court 
in order that he may be sworn as a witness; and it was 
clearly laid down by Lord Ellenborough that, if a judge 
directed the jury that they might be guided by their own 
knowledge of the facts independently of the evidence, such 
a direction would be wrong. 

The ordinary jury in civil and criminal trials has now 
been traced down to the point at which its constitution 
became stereotyped. An important point still wants some 
historical explanation. Tlie rule requiring a unanimous 
verdict has been variously accounted for, but Mr Forsyth’s 
explanation appears conclusive. Ho regards the rule as 
intimately connected with tho original character of the juipr 
as a body" of witnesses, and with the conception common in 
primitive society that safety is to be found in the number 
of witnesses, lather than the character of their testimony. 
The afforcing of the jury above described marks an inter- 
mediate fctage in tho development. Where the juries were 
not unanimous new jurors were added until twelve were 
found to be of the same opinion. From the unanimous 
twelve selected out of a larger number to the unanimous 
twelve constituting the whole ju^ was a natural step, 
which however, was not taken without some hesitation. 

In some old cases we find that the verdict of eleven jurors 
oat of twelve was accepted, but it was decided in tba reign 
of Edward III. that the verdict must be the unanimous 
opinion of the whole jury. Diversity of opinion was taken 
to imply perversity of judgment, and the law sancf ioned the 
application of the harshest methods to produce unanimity. 
The jurors were not allowed to eat or drink but by leave of 
the justices; and they might be carried round the circuit 
in carts until they agreed. These rough enforcements of 
an unanimons verdict have been softened by later practice, 
but the rule itself remains. , 

We may now turn to the jury in actual operation. And 
let U8 notice first the various kinds of jury known to 

English law. ^ ^ . t 

1 The Grand Jury.— The origin of this has been ex- 
' XIII — 99 
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corniany for injuries \iuei in a culliMon, Juries are j ever. Ooe cause of that result may bs the deference which 
a[»t to infer ner^ligcncc very cosily, and the court has to Fiy juries invariably pay to the carefi^y suggested opinion of 
whether, on the facts pnjved, there was any eiddence of ■ the judge— arting no doubt from such perfect cuufadence 
the defend lut's boinir gnilty of negligence, Tliis is by no » in the b^nch as did not alw'ays exist, and would not always 
mcanb the i-anie thing a** triying whether, in the opinion of have been deserved if it Imd existed, 
it.. 1 *r.. hn r.f ’ Uutj apart from any incidental defects, it may be doubted 

AO <in TiiafriimoTif Vfif tfio invp_s;firrnfiftTi nf trnth. the 


perhaps is zicar a^* w e h ivo yet cot to an understanding 
of a phra'-i.* in daily us 3 in the superior courts ^ but it 
sa'iTcdv dvtcruiiuc^ whit rcUliou bclNvien the fuett* pro\uJ 
and the con Jurion to he c^tahlb Led i-? iicccs-ary to make the 
cridcsic- from whuh a jury nny infer the conclusion. 
The true cxpl mat ion b*j found in the prfncipk of 
relevancy* Any fact which rclcvMnt to tha L-sue 
constitutes evidence tf» go before the jury? nnd an}* fact, 
rou-Ulv iking, u relevant l.dween which and the hict 


^ popular tribunal Opinion in England is unanimonsly 
against subjecting a man to serious punishment as a resnlt 
of conviction before a judge sitting vvitliout a juiy, and the 
judges tbcm‘'elve3 would bo tbe first to deprecate so great 
a r<Sponsibi/ity. But in civil causes, \\here the issue must 
be determined one way or the other on tbe balance of 
probabilities, a single judge would probably be a better 
tribunal than the present combination of judge and jaiy. 
Even if it be assumed that be would on the whole come 
to the same conclusion as a jury deliberating under his 


r r‘?r J d‘Vbrr. b’“a‘c;r;n^vTon a^carrse and effect. ' directions, he would come to it more quickly. Time nould 


n»VlCV» HI’;**. v*wv,4. ’»w.» w. - ■ t ^ . -t 

much a qii^tion of fact as ativ other. If the court dcein^ 
thr^ darnr.gci exet'^dvo, it will order n new* trial to take 
^-generally adding the condition that the verdict may 
btand if tfio pluutiff will accept a rv.duced sum fordamagci, 
which in caect amounts to the court itorff finding a verdict. 

The function of the jury in libel cases was m the last 
centurv the subject of a celebrated controversy which ended 
in the 'uas'-int: of Fox’s Libel Act in 1 792. ^rd .Mansfield 
and the judges held that the criminality or innocence of an 
act don<^| including any paper writ ten, is matter of law and 
not matter of fact, an undeniable propo<iritjn^^^^^^^^ 


^ - 

n-i JVTU 1.1 .yco'fenrf.-.tccordmg to the 
v.tib 5 , identical oath tbe treatise of Glanvill oV?L\T ™1 
bind (but vihetbcr tlm original or only a copy of ® 

nui .tion v.bKb need not delay us), tnal by ju^ existed m Scot- 
Iind for cfn'Iand criminal cases from as early a (fete as inEnglaM, 
and tlicre Is reason to believe that at all eients the grsteni bec^ 
.111 a »♦ ., v^rv tarlv date Its historj- was very different from 


nol mautr »n *as;v, an unuyinuw*? — — - - - autliormtiriyiwwu ^ _ 

Sncc. Tbov had also been in the habit of directing th- crvirlva ‘/'"^dcSrEngfcb b. mtricted, a Scotch 
Sifi- to consider only the question of pnblication, teUing pnaty to vlnch^^^^^ 

^ InrTfi.-unco tt-as not for them to decide. ! jnrj ’‘7 • o,, , in rclcasinc the accused from further 


tliSn Uiat it-, guilt or Innocence was not for them to decide. 
“/Act decLarv's and enact, that the jury mar giro a 
coneral verdict of guilty or not guilty m libel 
fhSl not be required or directed by the court or judp to 
Rnd a verdict of guilty on proof of publication and of the 
s-'n=s a.=cribed to it by the prosecution. • , r. 

" Of the merits of the institution little space is left to 
snSk. The present English jury h^ at least one con- 
sf.tViidus defect in the requirement of unanimity ; yet, ..o 
far a-s that is concerned, in practice it producea 

n^ci-rble evil All that Bentham and others Lave urged 
ii-Se applLtion of a kind of torture to force 

^ -n df=«i.'re» and trials be rendered abortive, and tbe 
'vi nf "anv reasonable security in the unanimous 
absence j „„“{j gyist in the verdict of a majority^ 

verdict that noum not rarelv hear of juries 

all tin is »”‘“£,‘'“-eei3, Ldo Mmpdklon. Wd 

SSsd 1« SM Ifc dss 


turning on <}ttestionsorfact wsem^x^u ^ pj. 

ally tlm jades of thretloXc^mmh loners, hut after- 

S Ldon under the direction of three ordinaty bosiness 

wards the of commissioners was abolished. 

ofthc court, and the s^cwUn Woicom^^^^^^^ the jurors 

The jury was copied *> dnanimous. If they 

aretnclvc iii number, be dfechaig^ 

fail to agree nithin 'andttte doubtful if it h ,3 

This cxwrinient was not at first ijoputer, anais u 

even now become a^siinilated to yngiiA system 

® WiM «nto.-Tr^al V of the uSited Sates. 

has been incorporated into to whether the civil jnp* 

There was at One tini0 soiuccoatrove’J _ y. ^ VL)in 

wt: mcludcd or -V, ^,^?„,trm"5frefefto’c^ proccU- 
which allusion to tnA by juQ is to have 

ixtffi only, and, "V’te.wer, the supre aecordingty 

api«Uate jurisdiction Wh as to tow a^d/^ constitnhon 

lien pronded by , 4\ {be value in control ersy shall 
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Ti'I nofacttri<-'ib"& jnrr p’nall 'beothcnri'cre-e-aiaincdinany court j 
^ tLc Uuit/. 1 stat* • than aff''orJing to the ruk? of the comn»on ^ 
rnroughont the Union in ail trial®; vrUthcT civil or 


o: 

hr. 


criro-inci, uncnlrnitv in tlx jnry i- c®s<^r.thl ” (Ton-yth, 844}. _ 



and remained in South America £or thirtj-six year-, 
returning to Trance in 17 7 1. His health having i>reviouBly 
failed, his works were never printed, and remain in manu- 
script. During his long absence, lie v.as a member of the 
Academic des Sciences, although for thirty-five years he 
never came near the jilace where that body held its 
deliberations. Araongr-t the seeds he sent to Bernard were 
of the 1 6th century, and for a century and a half was tho.®e of TldvAroptum xteruyianum, Linn., then first j.ntro- 
illustrioas for the botanLts it produced. The following : duced into Europe. He died at Paris, ilth April 1779. 

are its more eminent members. j IV. A^'TOI^'E L.irEE^*T i>E .JrssiEC (1748-18.36), 

I A:.'TOi2fE UE JcssiEU (1686-1758), bom at Lyons in j nephew of the three preceding, was born at Lyons on 
16b6.*wag the earliest in point of time of the line of dis- | 12th April 1748. Called to Paris by his uncle Bernard, 

tinJuKLed botanists of his name. He was the son of < and carefully trained by him for the pursuits of medicine 

Clin'tophe de Jusrieu (or Dejussien), an apothecary of ' and botany, he largely profited by the opportunities afibrded 
‘•ome repute, v/ho published a Xovmni iraife de la iheri- ^ him. Gifted with a tenacious memory, and the power of 
Truvoaz, 1708. Antoine studied at the university ! quickly grasping the salient points of subjects under ob=sr- 
of Idonti.eliier, and travelled with hi.s brother Bernard | vation, he steadily worked at the improvement of that sys- 
throuen .Spain, Portugal, and southern France. He came i tern of plant-arrangement which had been sketched out by 


to Pari', in 1703, Toumefort, whom he succeeded, dying in 
tiiat year. His onn original puljlications are not of marked 
importance, but he edited an edition of Tournefort’s JnHi- 
tiijioiifs rd hedyiriiR, Paris, 1719, 3 vols. He performed 
similar office for a posthumous work of Barrelier, 


his uncle. In 1789 was issned his Geucra 'ijlaniarina seevn- 
ditm ordincB wjturoles dl^podta^ jvsrta 't/ietJuidura in, hoi’fo 
Tfglo Pnrisifnn exarafam, anno iinccLXxn*, Parb, 8vo. 
The infinence of this volume is briefly noticed in the article 
Boxaxy, vol, iv. p. 80 ; it formed the foundation on which 


Pl'jaUe per Galliam, Hi^pa rdom, et Jtaliarn oh^'mts?, > modem cla.'-sification was afterwards built ; more than this, 
drc., Paris, 1714. He prac-tised medicine, chiefly devoting • it Is certain that Cuvier derived much help in his zoological 
Urn' "If to the very poor. He died at Pari®, 22d April | classification from its perusal Hardly had the last sheet 
1758. • pasicd through the pjc-ss, when the French Eevolntion 

II, Beux-vrudeJc'-sieu (1693-1777), a younger brother | broke out, and the author was installed in charge of the 
of the above, was also bom at Lyons, in 1699, He was 1 hospitals of Paris. The iluseum d'Histoire Xaturelle was 
educated for the medical profession, took his doctors , organized on its present footing mainly by him in -1793, 
degree at 3fontpelIicr, and commenced practice in 1720, ' and he selected for its library everything relating to natural 
bat id- sensitive te-raperament hindered his prosecution , history from the vast materials obtained from the convents 
of it, and on his brothers invitation he gladly joined | then broken up. He continued as professor of botany 
him in Paris in 1722. He succeeded Vaillant as sub- . there from 1770 to 


demoii'trator of i)lants in the .Tardin du Boi, and his 
princip'il duties consisted in superintending the herbor- 
izations of the students. His knowledge of plants and 
even of non-botanical subjects was so great that he readily 
detected and named the component parts of made-up 
plant® which were sometimes submitted to him. It is 
reported that at one of thc®e ezeunsion®, whilst Linnmus 
wa® hi® gue-t, the students ba'ving brought some such 
counterfeit to be named by the young Swede, his reply was 
*• Aut Dfcu®, aut D. de Jossicu.'' In 1725 he brought out 


1826, when his son Adrien succeeded 
him. Ec.'ides the Genera, he produced nearly sixty 
memoirs on botanical topics. He died at Paris, 17th 
Seijtember 1836. 

V. Adeie:,' (L.VUEEXT Hexei) be Jussieu (1797- 
1853), son of Antoine Laurent, was bom at Paris 23d 
December 1797. Although his youth was delicate, he 
displayed the qualities of his family in his thesis for the 
degree of 3LD., JJt Luphorhiaccanitn gencrlbus medicisqire 
earitudem viribin tmtamcn, Paris, 1824. He was al.®o the 


_ . author of valuable contributions to botanical literature on 

u new edition of Tonrnefort’s TTiefoire der phnfa qui nnis>- \ the Putapex, dleliaax, and dfal'pighiacex respectively, of 
nux ennronB de Pari-, in 2 vols., which was after- > “Tazonomie " in the Dictlonnaire univcrselle d'lii-toiie 
''''^rda tran-litcd into Engihh by .John Hartyn, — theori^nal j ualnrcUe, and of an introductor 3 ’'work styled simply 
worE being incomplete. In the same year he wa® admitted ■ ique, which reached nine editions, and has been translated 
in*o the .\cudurnie des Science®, and communicated several ' into the principal languages of EuTOjjfc, He also edited 
pop r- to that body. Long before Tremblay published his hh father's Jvtrodactio in, hisioriarn phntorvrn, issned at 

without imprint or date, it being a fragment of the 
second edition of the Genera, which Antoine 

He died at Paris, 29 th 
but no son, so that 
botanical dynasty. 

VL Laueext (Pieeee) be Jussieu (1792-1866). This 

1 - T . V* fT • ' = — • writer, nephew of Antoine Laurent, was bom 

Titi-- arrangement is printed in his nephew's < at YilleurLanne, 7th Februarv 1792. Simon de Xanfua. 




}^ } ^nanged the plant.® in the royal garden of | 

tuc irianon at 1 er-ailie®, according to his own scheme of . mi.® 



. . - prevailc-^l uj>on Lemonnier ......... 

Xor'S': <^tli ; JUSnCE, in law. ha.s long been the official title of 

HI * 7 .. /T-/- -- , j“d"es of two of the English superior courts of common 

' ' ‘ ^ Jt-'-iEc n / 0^17 < 9), brother of lew, and it i® now extended to all the judges in the Supreme 

Judicature — a judge in the High Court of Justice 
styled Mr Justice, and in the Court of Appeal Lord 
. Before the J udicature Act the QneenV Bench and 
nmon Picas were each pre-ided over by a lord chief 
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justice, and the lord chief justice of the Queen’s Bench was ’ 
nominal head of all the three courts, and held the title of 
Lord Chief Justice of England. The titles of Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and Lord Chief Baron have 
recently been abolished, and all the common law divisions 
of the High Court are united into the Queen’s Bench 
division, the president of which is the lord chief justice of 
England. 

The lord chief justice of England or of the Queen’s Bench 
traces his descent from the justiciar of the Norman kings. 
This oiBcer appears first as the lieutenant or deputy of the 
king, exercising all the functions of the regal ofSce in the 
absence of the sovereign. “ In this capacity William Fite- 
Osbern, the steward of Normandy, and Odo of Bayeux, 
acted during the Conqueror’s visit to the Continent in 1067 ; 
they were left, according to William of Poitiers, tlie former 
to govern the north of England, the latter to hold rule in 
Kent, vice sua ; Florence of Worcester describes them as | 
“custodes Anglim,” and Ordericus Vifcalis gives to their 
ofiice the name of “ prmfectura,” It would seem most pro- 
bable that William Fifcz-Osbern at least was left in his 
character of steward, and that the Norman seneschalship 
was thus the origin of the English justiciarship,” Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History^ vol, i. p. 346. The same authority 
observes that William of Warenne and Kichard of Bien- 


faite, who were left in charge of England in 10(4, are 
named by a writer in the next generation prcecipui Anglim 
justitiarii”; but he considers the name to have not yet been 
definitely attached to any particular office, and that there 
is no evidence to show that officers appointed to this trust 
exercised any functions at all when the king was at home, 
or in his absence exercised supremo judicial authority to 
the exclusion of other high officers of the court. The 
office became permanent in the reign of William Rufus, 
and in the hands of Kanulf Flambard it became coextensive 
with the supreme powers of governmenfc. For some time, 
howwer, the title of justiciar seems not to have been 
definitely appropriated to this high minister* Judges of 
the curia regis were occasionally so named, and it was not 
till the reign of Henry IL that the chief officer of the crown 
acquired the exclusive right to the title of capiiahsar 
totms Anglise justitiarins. Canon Stubbs considers that 
the English form of the office is to be accounted for by the 
kin®^’s desire to prevent the administration falling into t e 
hat^ o£ an hereditary nohle. The early justiciare were 
clerics, in whom the possession of power coidd not 
hereditary. The justiciar continued to be the chief officer 
of state, next to the king, until tke fall of Hubert^ Burgh 
(in the reign of King John), described by Mr Stub^ as tbe 
last of the great justiciars. Henceforward, according to 
Mr Stubbs, the office may be regarded as virtually extinct, 
or it may be said to have survived only ui the judicial 
functions, which were merely part of the official ^aracter 
of the chief justiciar. He was at the head of Ae curia 
regis, which was separating itself “*=0 
courts of common law about the time when the justiciarship 
was fa llin g from the supreme placa The chancellor took 
the place “of tbe justiciar in council, the treasurer in the 
IShMuer. while the two oEfshots from the cuna regis, the 
Common Pleas and the Exchequer, received chiefs of 
own. The Queen's Bench represented the original stock of 
file curia reds, and its chief justice the great justiciar. The 

totS Sr be »id te here W»me from . 

Sutal o pj^dyjodiciel officer A 8 to.I.r derdoproeet 
awaited his successful rival the chancellor. 

looi chief jmtiee in nest to to lord ^ 

higb^t ju» digoit.^ ef to SSri- 

A iutiSl'LKideLoirs, toretore, enter inrgciy 
w£“cnt. But to eUef judicc inve been 


generally worthy of their great position. The list of them 
contains the names of some of the greatest masters of the 
common law, among whom pre-eminent rank must be as- 
signed to Hale, Coke, Holt, Mansfield, and Cockburn. 
Lord Campbell has wntten the Lives of the Chief Justices^ 
in 3 vols. A list of the lords chief justices will be found 
in Haydn’s Book of Dignities^ 1831. Robert de Brus, 
said by Fox to be the first judge who took the distinctive 
title of loM chief justice of the King’s Bench (1268), wai^ 
the grandfather of Robert the Bruce, king of Scotland, 

In the United States the supreme court consists of a 
chief justice and eight associate justices, any five of whom 
make a quorum. The salary of the cfiief justice is 
$10,500, and that of the associates $10,000. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE is an inferior magistrate 
appointed in England by special commission under the 
great seal to keep the peace within the county for which 
he is appointed. The whole Christian worlds” said Lord 
Coke, *^hath not the like office as justice of the peace 
if duly executed.” Lord Cowper, on the other hand, 
describes them as ** men sometimes illiterate and frequently 
bigoted and prejudiced.” The truth is that the justices 
of the peace perform without any other reward than the 
consequence they acquire from their office a large amount 
of work indispensable to the administration of the law, 
and for the most part they discharge their duties with 
becoming good sense and impartiality. But being chosen 
from the limited class of country gentlemen in counties, 
they are sometimes exposed to the suspicion of the general 
public, particularly when they have to administer laws 
which are considered to confer special privileges on their 
own class. Further, as they do not generally possess a 
professional knowledge of the law, their decisions are 
occasionally inconsiderate and ill-informed. In great 
centres of population, when the judicial business of justices 
is heavy, it has been found necessary to appoint paid 
justices or stipendiary magistrates to do the work, and an 
extension of the system to the country districts has been 


ften advocated. ^ , 

The commission of the peace is addressed to all tne 
astices of the county, and assigns to them the duty of 
eeping and causing to be kept all ordinances and statutes 
or the good of the peace and for preservation of the same, 
nd for the quiet rule and government of the people, and 
urther assigns “to you and every two or more of you (ot 
?hom any one of the aforesaid A, B, 0, D, *fec., we will, 
hall be one) to inquire the truth more fnl y by the oafli 
■ood and lawful men of the county of all and dl manner 
If felonies, poisonings, enchantments, sorceries, arts, ma^c, 

respasses, forestallings, regratings, engrossmgs, and extor- 

lons whatever,” This part of the commission is the 
luthority for the jurisdiction of the jiMtices in sessions 
rustices named specially in the parenthetical clause are said 
o be on tU quorum. Justices cannot ec*; bejond the 
imits of the county for which they are appointed, and the 
rarrant of a justice cannot be executed out of his couiitj 
mless it he hacked, that is, endorsed by a justice of the 
wbicb il’fa to bo «.™a 4 

naticc improperly refusing to act on his office, acting 

ooJoptly. If h 

'riminal information, and a justice refusing to act 

do«,by’to High Court of Ju.». An »o« 
rill lie against a justice for any act done b) 

Sis jurfediction, and for any act wijun hm ^"n 
^hich has been done jSon ^ 

customary tenure in fee, for iiie or a 
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yearly value of £100. Tlie vast anfl multifarious duties of 
tlie justices cover some portion of every important liead of 
the criminal la\7, and extend to a considerable number of 
matters relating to the civil law, A complete guide thereto 
is Burn's Justice of the Peace, in 5 large volumes, the thir- 
tieth edition of which was published in 18G9. 

In the United States these officers are sometimes ap- 
pointed by the executive, sometimes elected- “ In some, 
perhaps all, of the United States, justices of the peace 
have jurisdiction in .civil cases given to them by local 
regulations ” (Bouvier’s Laio Pictimary). 

.JUSTICIARY, High Couht of, in Scotland, is the 
supreme criminal court, and consists of five of the lords of 
{•ession together with the lord justice-general and the lord 
justice-clerk as president and vice-president respectively. 
The constitution of the court is settled by the Act 1G72 c. 
16. The lords of justiciary hold circuits regularly twice a 
year according to the ancient practice, which, however, had 
been allowed to fall into disuse until revived in 1748. The 
circuits are — ^the south, at the towns of .Jedburgh, Dumfries, 
and Ayr ; west (three times a year), at Glasgow, Inveraray, 
and Stirling; and north, Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Inverness. By a recent order in council the number of 
circuit courts in future is to be doubled. Two judges 
generally go on circuit, and in Glasgow they are by special 
statute authorized to sit in separate courts. The High 
Court, sitting in Edinburgh, has, in addition to its general 
jnrisdiction, an exclusive jurisdiction for districts not within 
the jurisdiction of the circuits — the three Lothians, and 
Orkney and Shetland. The High Court also take.s up 
points of difficulty arising before the special courts, like the 
court for crown cases reser\’ed in England. The court of 
justiciary has authority to tiy all crimes, unless when its 
jurisdiction has been excluded by special enactment of the 
legislature. ^ It is also stated to have an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, even if they have never 
before been treated as crimes. Its judgments are believed 
to be not subject to any appeal or review, but it may be 
doubted whether an appeal on a point of law would not 
lie to the House of Lords. The following crimes must be 
prosecuted in the court of justiciary treason, murder, 
robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
breach of duty by magistrates, and all offences for which a 
statute^ punishment higher than imprisonment is imposed. 

JUS fix, jJIartyr and Apologist as he is usually called, 
was an able and eloquent advocate of Christianity in the 
2d century. Almost all we know about him is told us in 
his own writings. He was born in Palestine, at Flavia 
ijMpohs {Apol.,y I), the ancient Shechem, now JTabulus. 

he names of his father Prisons and grandfather Bacchins 
that he was of Iiatin descent, and some passa^^es in 
Ito writings seem to say that his parents were hearhens. 
tie relate-s his own conversion in two passages. In the 

drawn to Christianity because 
dauntless in death ii. 12); 

Stranwr intercourse with an aged 

ducifon allegorical. In the intro- 

vSu~ .Sif " '^‘^pho, .Justin describes 

them ’ A?fWlm and his relation to 

he w^nft ! with the Stoics; from them 
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manv of hi- through life, and curiously coloured 

S? mo « tnow little about 

that ho reLnl? K*' conversion It is very probable 
badL of tW 1 • cloak, the distinctive 

Eophv ana^%T^ profes-sional teacher of philo- 

tritli; of discussing the 
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pagans, as he himself had been brought, through philo.sophy 
to Christ, At Ephesus he held the" famous disputation 
with Tryplio the Jew, and in Rome he argued with 
Crescens the Cynic. If the CohoHatio be genuine, lie 
also visited xllcxandria and Cumie. His martyrdom is 
well authenticated. In his second Apohyj/ .Justin declares 
that he expected martyrdom, and that he believed 'that 
Lis opponent Cre.scens, silenced in public by his arguments, 
would do his best to get liim thrown into prison and 
condemned to death ; and this declaration is i*robably the 
reason why Eusebius, who often manufactures facts out of 
suppositions, asserts that Justin was slain through the 
plots of Cresceu.'!. An old martyrium, of unknown 
authorship, records the trial and death of a Justin, who 
is probably .Justin ifartyr, though there is no corroborative 
historical evidence. If the account can be accepted, Ju.stin 
was brought before Rusticas, a Roman magistrate who 
wa,s a Stoic; during his trial he was brave, quiet, and 
dignified ; he professed his faith in the God of heaven 
and earth, and in His Son “ the Master of ’truth,” and 
confidently expre.s&ed the conriction that after death lie 
would share a blessed immortality. He was condemned 
and put to death on the same day. IVe cannot fix with 
any certainty the date.s of Justin’s birth and death. He 
was probably bom near the beginning of the 2d century, 
and was martyred somewhere between 14 S and 165. 

Justin was one of the earliest and ablest of the Christian 
Apologists, and it is as an apologist rather than as a theo- 
logian that he must be criticized, for his Apologies did 
not lead him directly to exhibit and defend the truths of 
Christianity. He was defending Cliristians not Christi- 
anity. Trajan had formally authorized the persecution of 
the Christians. Hadrian and Antoninus Pius had done 
nothing to^ put this decree in operation, but it hung over 
the Christian church, and might have been put in force at 
any moment. The Christians were legally proscribed. 
This was the state of matters which gave rise to .Justin’s 
Apologies. ^ He wrote like a man fuU of Cliristianity j it 
was his philosophy, his religion, his rule of daily life. And 
he wrote boldly,- having nothing to fear and nothing to 
conceal. The argument of his first Apology, addressed to 
the emperor Antoninas Pius, may be tlius condensed. 

“ In the name of these unjustly hated and much abused 
men, I, .Justin, one of themselves, present to you this 
discDurse and petition. You are everywhere called the 
Pious, the guardian of -justice, the friend of truth ; your ' 
acts shall show whether you merit these titles, Sty design 
is neither to flatter you by this Tetter nor to win yonr 
favour. Judge us by a scrupulous and enlightened eqiiitj’^, 
not by mere presumption, nor in the name of superstition, 
nor by the persuasion of calumny; .... we fear no harm 
if we are not guilty of any crime. You can kill, yon cannot 
injure us. All that we ask for is investigation ; if the 
charges made against us are true, let us he punished. . . . 
Our duty is to make our deeds and doctrines fnllj’ known; 
yours is to investigate our cause and to act as good judges.” 
Justin then proceeds to set forth the iniquity of° the 
summary modes of trial in use against the Christians, and 
goes on to state and deal with the charges brought against 
ffis brethren. These were three : the Christians were 
denounced as atheists, as rebels, and as evil-doers — ^faithless 
to God, the emperor, and society. .Justin answers, “We 
are atheists, if it be atheism not to acknowledge your gods; 
but we hold this glorious atheism in common with Socrates, 
who was martyred for it as we are ; we are no atheists, for 
vm worship the God of truth, the Father of righteousness, 
of wisdom, and of all virtues. We are no rebels : the 
kingdom founded by Jesus is purely spiritual, and need be 
no cause of alarm to the emperors; we worship God only, 
but with this exception we joyfuUy obey you and acknow- 



ledge you as our princes a*nd governors, 
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tbe Di\inc Word, hung truth, and Iia® enjoined ur to luc 
holy and pure lives.” Justin contracts pagan moraU and 
the Cliristian Jife, the pagan deities and Jc'us of Xazareth. 
Tiie empire and Christianity were at war because of the 
per-enjting edicts of the emperors, and Justin has no 
drabt that Chri'tianit.v must in the end win the das. 


•"{“phanns, Paris, 1331 ; S’-lbnw, Hpidelt-rs, 

IcnJ Pans, 1742 Tik V-st edition 

I Otto s, «il ttL, Jena, 1*75 and foHovan's years 

app«re*l in the 0</ord LUjrnnj 
r Cl-rJ r's Lxl/ranj. 

fmm !r»A” n” Jnstin’s histojy and ■nry. ma^ i » },a,l 

~ , , , - , - , i.™*” Jena, 1841,and 

llie Ap'Aogy ends uith solemn dignity: “If this doctrine • ? Donaldsons Ilutcni of C}ir.i,>ia,i Lxirrolvn’ a,ifJ Ito<ina>, 

appears true and rexsonable give heed to it : if nor tre-’t * « S « i ' '? nl' . For information alwut llaS , -re Donalj- 

jt as of ,10 value. But do not condemn men'to death who , 

have done you no vrrong; for r»e declare to von tint }on ^1*** o*ntioii3 of an Italian JinmanustJa-tiniam, '*1 I*.) 
y.ill not escape tlie judgment of God if you persist in JUSTLV, Latin historian, called in one MS Jastfnns 

I’r’f'n'ri' Frontinus, in another 3L Junianus .Ju-tinns, ,n others 

of God be done. the dialo^i^ith lo'pho, Jnstm s,n,p]y JnsHnus, is known from bis Th^oriarmti Pkihppi- 

tadeasoured to ehosv the truth of Cbnstnnity from the w/-«« Liir, .lL/r.,auorkde-cnbedbs himself in hespre- 
31u Tc'timcnt Scnjiture^ and lie de-cribed the New j far-e as a collection of the most important and intere-tin^ 
Ic-tanicnt a^ the nevr hvr which fuperPeJed, vhile it fii^- j pipage, from the voluminous JIiHoris^ Phihjiinrx H Wim 
jJlcd, the old. It 1 C not pocMble to coxntnict a Fcheme of \ .Vumli ct Tone Siinjf, written in the time of 


ChrLctian dogimtic from the writings of -Tu=tin, but rome 
id^ac nny be gathered from hi® Chri&t in the 

centre of religion, and the expoMtion of Christian doctrine 
i- to be grouped around a dc-eription of Chri-t God is 
the God and Father of Jc^us Chnst. Tie is the onh/ and 


Augm^tus b}- Trogus Pompdus. Of Justin's personal 
hi«.toiy absolutely nothing is kIlo^vn. The passage in his 
Iireface on which was ba«cd the belief tha<^ he Ihed under 
Antoninns Pius is spurious ; but a reference to him by St 
Jerome hxes his date at fcome point before the Tith century 


the on- God in opjio~ition to the pol} lhci«m of the licitlien ; j Tlic work of Trogus is lost, probably helped into oblivion by 

the 7 ml^ 70 *(^n Gol, not bom and reared like Dionv'^us the ^ 

son of Scraele or Ajy^llo ^on of Lcto ; the nn^p^alah^r God, 
bccau^'C every thinking man J.nows that God'^s existence 
ciniiot be lliought of or described, Go^I is ppiritnal ; He 
ha^ indtscribablc gloiy and shape ; He is omniscient and 
almighty; He is creator; He has made the world for man, 
and cares for Ilis creatures; He is full of mercy and good- 
ness. Vrith Justin the great fact in Chri^-tianit}- is that 
Jr 5US Cfiri^t is the Son of God; he does not spend much 
time in thinking out v,hat this mean*, but he is one of 
(he cirlic-t writer^ who unconscioudy tries to explain the 
inc-imition by the Platonic thought of the Logos Ju-tin, 
however, thinks of tha Logos as a personal being. The 
lx:g*,tting of the Logos is an act of the Father's; but we 
cannot say •/*hcn the Logo*? was begotten, because He was 
before all creation, and fo before all time. Tlie Logos is 
tbe instrument through svhom God created and preserves 
the univer-c; He is the instrument in the miraculous 
history of the Jews; He in*?pired the heathen ‘'ages; He 
is God; He became incarnate. Juatin does not seem to 
di-tinguish between the db, inc and human natures of Christ, 
but he believes Chri'?t to be man and to be God. And so 
on with other doctrines. In Justin we see the earnest 
lining Christianity of the 2d century firmly centred on 
Jesus Christ, very God and sery man, trying to live again 
His life, taught by His Spirit. The faith re-ted in the great 
central facts of Christianity, but the power of defining 
doctrine had not become vigorous. 

PDc’f’nt vrnt^r givf s a f ompk te list of Justin's ^ TitinK ; tbc 
is tliat of Ea-»*^biu« (EcrL Ilxf * , iv. IS) The following, 
no I extant, lia^c b^^n as/'nb d to him The two Aj}o^o^es\ T)ia- 
lojvf trifh f/i- Joe Trvpiui ; A to Ih^ GrrAs ; An Address to 

ihp OrrAji \ Ontlf HoU Gor^rnm^nt of God ; An Lpi^U to DiognHKs , 

Fragm^nh on th^ JlrMfTrcAion ; and oth^r fragments. The follow- 
now extant, and attrihnt-d to Jn=tio, are deemed spimous:-- 
ThrErpostfionofOic Tntr FaVh-, Episll^ to Z'^nns A 

Fffvinho^ of C^Anxn Do^rirviS of An^Wc ; Qac&honsand Ans\cns 
So^tl ^ OAhodor ; Qnr^hon*^ of Ciindians to JlcaOicns ; Qtfcsttons of 

UwAj^m to Chnsiinns ^ e ^ x\ . 

TJip FitA Apolcmi is undonotediy genuine It refers to tiK 
Jr /ash rcVllio^ 131-130, and was pTT5)ably written 138-140 a d 
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the <>horter compilation ; but the p/rotogx^ or arguments, of 
the forty-four books are extant, and a few fragments of the 
text are pre*:ervcd by Pliny and other writers. From the 
yrologi we gather that, although the main theme of Trogus 
was the rise and history of the ^facedonian monarchy, he 
yet permitted himcelf a freedom of digression that extended 
very conriderably the field of dc-cription, and makes it all 
the more to be regretted that Justinus chose to write a 
capricious anthology IJireie zehiti fiornm rr/rpuftn/lum) 
instead of a regular epitome of the work. As it stands, 
howc'.er, Justin’s bi'stoiy contains a large amount of valu- 
able information, which but for it we might never have 
po*«e"3ed. The style, though far from perfect has the 
merit of clearness, occarionally even of elegance. 

Tlip editio princpps of JiL^inns apjwared at Venice, 1470, folio, 
from Jen-on’s press. An edition, folio, Romr, is referred to 
3 170 or 1471. The other diKf editions are tho c of .SaUIlicus, 
Venice, folio, UOO, 1497, and 1507 ; Aldus, Verne-, fiio, 1522; 
Bong»r'in?, Pans, Sio, IjSI ; Gr.-iias, L-jd-n, 8io, 1C63, Hc-ame, 
Oxford, 8vo, 1705; Gronovia«, L-vden, 1719 and 17C0 (2d fd in 
“ Vanonim ” Classics) ; Frot'Chcr, L-ipn-, Sro, 3 toN , 1827-30 ; 
Diihnrr, L-ipsic, 8io, 3831 ; and Dahn^^r and Johenneaa, Pan^^, 2 
Tols , 183S. Translations appeared v eiy early in the cliief European 
l'»n'ma"-s TIk^j ai- English vcr«ion« 03 Goldinge, 1564 , Holland, 
1606; fiodrington, 1654; Brown, 1712; Bailey, 1732; darke, 1732; 
Turnbull, 1746; andlVat«on, 1853 

JUSTIN I, the elder, Roman em^ror of the Ea^t 
from 518 to 527, was originally a Dacian peasant; but, 
enlisting under Leo L he rose by his size and •strength 
to be commander of the imperial guards of Ana‘?tasinc 
On the death of tliat emperor in 518, the wily Dacian, 
a'red sixty-eight, used for his own election to the throne a 
sum of money that he had received for the support of 
another candidate. Though ignorant even of the rudiments 
of letters, Justin wa^ sufficiently acute, and he was senrible 
enough to entrust the administration of state to his wi-c 
and faithful quaestor Proclus, though his own experience 
dictated several improvements in milifap* affairs. An 
orthodox churchman himself, he effected in 519 a recon- 
ciliation of tbe Eastern and IVe^^tem Chiirc^s, after a 
schism of thirty five years (cee Hoeml«das). The assassi- 
nation of the orthodox general Titalian, and the virulence 
of the bloody conflicts of the “blue” and “^een” factmns 
that con\ ulsed the capital towards the end of J ustm s reign. 
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are attributed to tbe jealotisT aiid intrigue'^ of tbe emperor’s ] 
nepliec and successor Justinian. In 522 a war broke out > 
■vrith Persia, in wliicb Bslisarius made Lis first historical 
appearance ; it continued for some years without any defi- 
nite results. In 522 also Justin ceded to Theodoric, the 
Gothic king of Italy, the right of naming the consuls, pd 
in 525 he recch ed from that Arhn monarch a deputation, 
of which the pope, John L. was compelled to be the leader, 
to deprecate an edict issued by Justin in 523 against all 
heretics. On April 1. 527, Justin, at the request' of the 
senate, assumed Justinian as his colleague, and on the 1st 
of the following August he died. Justin bestowed much 
care on the repairing of public buildings throughout his 
empire, and contributed large sums to repair the damage 
caused by a destructive earthquake at Antioch. 

JUSTIN’ II , the younger. Homan emperor of the East 
from 565 to 578, was the nephew and successor of Jus- 
tinian 1. He availed himself of hia influence as master 
of the palace, and as husband of Sophia, the niece of the 
late empress Theodora, to secure a peaceful election. The 
first few days of his reign — hen he paid his uncle’s debts, 
administered justice in person, and proclaimed universal 
religions toleration — ^gave bright promise, realization of 
which was prevented either by his feebleness or his caprice. 
The most important event of his reign was the invasion of 
Italy by the Lombard^, who, entering in 568 under Al- 
boin, in a few years made themselves masters of nearly the 
entire country. The common story that they were invited 
by the superseded and insulted esarch Narses, besides 
being inherently improbable, has but slender Ustorical 
foundation, ilodem hi'-torians see in the event only an 
evidence of the indifference of the Byzantine court to 
Italy', whence little revenue could be drawn. Ju'^tin’s 
arrogance had insulted the embassies from the Persians and 
Avars, who had come to him in the first year of his reign ; 
and in 572 war broke out with the former, and in 573 with 
the latter. Although he formed alliances with the Turks 
of Central Asia and with the Ethiopians of Arabia in the 
one case, and with the Austrasian Pranks in the other, 
the emperors arms were un‘«ucces&ful in both wars. The 
temporary fits of insanity into which he fell warned him 
to name a colleague. Passing over his own relatives, he 
rai=!cd, on the advice of Sophia, the brave general Tiberius 
to be Cte-sar in December 574, and withdrew for his 
remaining years into retirement. Tiberius was advanced 
to the dignity of Augustus on September 26, 578, and 
JU'tin died on the 5th of the foliowinu month. 

^ .JUSTINIAN I. (4S3-565). Flavins Anicius Jus- 
titj*anus, .‘jurnamed the Great, the most famous of all the 
emp'^ror? of the Eastern Roman empire, was by birth a 
liarbarian, natia e of a place called Tauresium in the dis 
trjct of D.ardania, a region of Illyricum,^ and was born, 
tnf‘4 probably, on Jlay 1], 483, His family has been 
^conjectured, on the strength of the proper names 
whifh its inombcri are stated to have home, to have 
bc'n Teutonic or Slavonia The latter seems the more 
proi ujic new. Hi., own name was originally Uptauda 
. n-.imanc-^ wr.* a Roman name which he took from his 
m.a’’ J fm who adopted him. and to whom his advance- 
r'.iit in life wr.5 due.- Of hi^ early life we know nothing 
1 he cime to Cjnstantiuople while still a voung 
ptn.^aid r*c.iv. .1 there an czcdlent education. Doubt- 
Knew Latin before Greek ; it is alleged that he 
'p Greek 'vitli a baibarian accent. When.Tustin 
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^cended the throne in 518 a.d., Justinian became at 
once a person of the first consequence, guiding, especially 
in church matters, the policy of his aged, childless, and 
ignorant uncle, receiving high rank and office at his hands, 
and soon coming to be regarded as his destined successor. 
On Justin’s death in 527, having been a few' months earlier 
associated with him as co-emperor, be succeeded without 
opposition to the throne. 

His reign was filled with great events, both at home and 
abroad, both in peace and in war. They may be classed 
under four heads ; — (1) his legal reforms; (2) his adminis- 
tration of the empire; (.3) his ecclesiastical policy; and 
(4) his wars and foreign policy generally. 

1. It is as a legislator and codifier of the law that 
Justinian’s name is most familiar to the modern world : 
and it is therefore this department of his action that 
requires to be most fully dealt witb here. He found the 
law of the Roman empire in a state of great confusion. It 
consisted of two masses, which were usually distinguished 
as old law (Jvs vet us) and new law (Jns novum). Tbe first 
of these comprised' — (1) all sneb of tbe statutes (Icffcs) 
passed under tbe republic and early empire as bad not 
become obsolete; (2) tbe decrees of tbe senate {senaivs 
consulta) passed at the end of tbe republic and during 
the firat two centuries of tbe empire ; (3) tbe writings of 
the jurists of the later republic and of the empire, and 
more particularly of those jurists to whom the right of 
declaring the law witb authority {jus respondmdi) bad 
been committed by the emperors. As these jurists had in 
their commentaries upon the leges, smatvs consxtlta, and 
edicts of the magistrates practically incorporated all that 
was of importance in tho^e documents, the books of the 
jurists may substantially be taken as including (1) and (2). 
These writings were of course very numerous, and formed 
a vast mass of literature, ilany of them had become 
exceedingly scarce, — many having of course been alto- 
gether lost. Some were of doubtful authenticity. They 
were so costly that no person of moderate means could 
hope to possess any large number; even the public libraries 
had nothing approaching to a complete collection. More- 
over, as they proceeded from a large number of independ- 
ent authors, who wrote expressing their own opinions, 
they contained'many discrepancies and contradictions, the 
dicta of one writer being controverted by another, while yet 
both writers might enjoy the same formal authority. A 
remedy had been attempted to be applied to this evil by 
a law of the emperors Theodosius IL and Valentinian 
m., which gave special weight to the writings of five 
eminent jurists (Papinian, Paulas, Ulpian. Modeatinus, 
Gains); but it was very far from removing it. As 
regards the jKS veins, therefore, the judges and practitioner- 
of Justinian's time had two terrible difficulties to contend 
with, — first, the bulk of the law, which made it impos- 
sible for any one to be sure that he po-ses'^cd any thing 
like the whole of the authorities bearing on the point in 
question, so that he W’as always liable to find his opponent 
I quoting against him some authority for which he could 
not be prepared; and, secondly, the uncertainly of the 
I law, there being a great many important point& on which 
j differing opinions of equal legal validity might be cited, 

' practising counsel could not adiise, nor the 

I judge decide, with any confidence that he was right, or 
I that a superior court would uphold his view. 

The new law (jns novum), which consisted of the 
ordinances of the emperors promulgated during the middle 
I and later empire (edirin, resn-ipta, mandata, dcctcta, usually 
' called by the general name of con^^Htufionff), was in a con- 
, dition not much belter. These ordinances or constitutions 
w ere extremely numerous. No comjilete collection of them 
} existed, for although two collections {Cod^x GitgoYionu* 
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and Codex Hermoffeniamie) had been made by two jurists | 
in the 4:th century, and a large supplementary collection 
published by the emperor Theodosius IL in 43S [Codex 
Tkeodosiamis)^ these collections did not include all the 
constitutions, there were others which it was necessary 
to obtain separately, but many whereof it must have been 
impossible fora private person to procure. lu this branch 
too of the law there esdsted some, though a less formidable, 
uncertainty ; for there were constitutions which practically, 
if not formally, repealed or superseded others without ex- 
pressly mentioning them, so that a man who relied on the 
words of one constitution might find that it had been varied 
or abrogated by another he had never heard of or on whose 
sense he had not put such a construction. It was therefore 
clearly necessary with regard to both the older and the newer 
law to take some steps to collect into one or more bodies 
or masses so much of the law as was to be regarded as 
binding, reducing it within a reasonable compass, and 
purging away the contradictions or inconsistencies which 
it contained The evil had been long felt, and reforms 
apparently often proposed, but nothing (except by the 
compilation of the Codex Theodoeianus) had been done till 
Justinian’s time: Immediately after his acce^ion, in 528, 
he appointed a commission to deal with the imperial con- 
stitutions novitm), this being the easier part of the 
problem. The commissioners, ten in number, were directed 
to ao through all the coustitutious of which copies existed, 
to select such as were of practical value, to cut these down 
by retrenching all unnecessary matter, and gather f^em, 
arranged in order of date, into one volume, getting nd of 
any contradictions by omitting one or other of the conflict- 
inc «as 3 a<^es.i These statute law commissioners, as one 
may call them, set to work forthwith, and completed their 
task in fourteen, months, distributing the constitutions 
which -they placed in the new collection into book^ 
in general conformity with the order of the Perpetual 
Edict as settled by Salvius Julianas and enacted by 
Hadrian. By this means the bulk of the statute mir 
was immensely reduced, its obscurities, and internal di^ 
crepancies in great measure removed, its provisions adapted, 
bv the abrogation of what was obsolete, to the circnm- 
stances of Justinian’s own time. This Codex ConsMu- 
tionnm was formally promulgated and enacted m one great 
consolidating statute in 529, all imperial ordmances not 
included in it being repealed at one stroke. 

The success of this first experiment encouraged the 
emperor to attempt the moredifBcultenteipme of simplify- 
ing^and digesting the older lair contained in the treatises 
oUhe jurists. Before entering on this, however, he 
took the preliminaiy step of settling the more important of 
the le^al questions as to which the older jurists had been 
divided in opinion, and which had 

Rources of difficulty, a difficulty aggravated by the general 
Lclioe, daring the last two centuries, of the le^el of 
r,fi indicial leamin''. This was accomplished by a senes 
“c^SlSoS^u asthe “Fifty Decisions’* 

along with which there were published 
Jther rndbauces amending the law in a variety of pomte, 
in which old and now inconvenient rules had been suffer 
Z InhSd Then in December 530 a new commission 

(qux^or), advocate^ The instructions given to 


(those wJio had enjoyed the Jus re^pondendt ) ; were to 
extract from these writings whatever was of most permanent 
and substantial value, with power to change the expressions 
of the author wherever conciseness or clearness would be 
thereby promoted, or wherever such a change was needed 
in order to adapt his language to the condition of the law 
as it stood in Justinian’s time ; were to avoid repetitions 
and contradictions by giving only one statement of the law 
upon each point ; were to insert nothing at variance with 
any provision contained in the Codex Constiiuiionum ; and 
were to distribute the results of their labours into fifty 
books, subdividing each book into titles, and foUowiug 
generally the order of the Perpetual Edict- 

These directions were carried out with a speed which is 
surprising when we remember not only that the work was 
interrupted by the terrible insurrection which broke out in 
Constantinople in January 532, and which led to the tem- 
porary retirement from office of Tribonian, but also that the 
mass of literature which had to he read through consisted 
of no less than two thousand treatises, compridug three 
millions of sentences The commissioners, who had for 
greater despatch divided themselves into several commit- 
tees, presented their selection of extracts to the emperor 
in 533, and he published ifc as an imperial statute on 
December 16th of that year, ivith two prefatory constito- 
tions (those known as O/nnem reipuhlicse and Dedit nobis). 
It is the volume which we now call the Digest [Digesta) or 
Pandects (JldiSeKTai)^ and which is by far the most precious 
monument of the legal genius of the Eomaus, and iudeed, 
whether one regards the intrinsic merits of its substance 
or the prodigious influence it has exerted and still exerts, 
the most remarkable law-book that the world has seen. 
The extracts comprised in it are 9123 in number, tak^ 
from thirly-nine authors, and are of greatly varying length, 
mostly only a few lines long. About one-third (in quantity) 
come from TJlpian, a very copious writer; Panins stands 
next To each extract there is prefixed the name of the 
author, and of the treatise whence it is taken.^^ The worst 
thinsc about the Digest is its highly unscientific arrange- 
ment. The order of the Perpetual Edict, which appears 
to have been taken as a soit of model for the general 
Echetne of books and titles, was doubtless convenient to 
the Roman lawyers from their famiiianty with it, but ^ 
in itself rather accidental and histoncal than logical The 
dispositiou of the extracts inside each title still less 
rational; it has been shown by a modem junst to haie 
been the result of the way in which the 
commissioners wked through the books /md ^ 

peruse.^ In enacting the Dtsfest as a law book, J«stinian 
repealed all the other law contained m the treatises oi the 
junsts (that> rel«s which has been already mentioned^ 
and directed that those treatises should never be «ted m 
future even by wav of illustration ; and he of course at the 
SmrtSraSgatedaU theolder statutes, from the Twelve 
Tables downwards, which had formed a part of the jtis 
/./we This was a necessary incident of his scheme of 
reSm.XlfwLf too fan and indeed attempted what 
e imnn-Rihle when he forbade all commentaries upon the 
HfSaloSd to allow a Greek translation to 
h/m&ie of it, but directed this translation to be exactly 

^'%hese two great entemrises had substantially despa^ 
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tert-oooi oa tlie lines o: Gains. This tbej did ; piss'is LK CiiT'^.rcctlvpriTatecoilecnoTiSjnordo-svecvenkack'sr aott 

the Liaiii Tvas in propress^ and produced tlie useiul htUe j naj,j- s^cli constifaiions Trerc' ppmulgaie-i. One of_^tLe three con- 



presenc iiseu oi , T:nantho7ired collection, of consritnrions suLseip 
revising the Coder, so as to introduce these ch' 
for bj so doing, not onlr vronld it be simpln.>--, — 
one voluins vronid again be made to contain the whole | csire ths 
statute iaw, whereas now it was necessarv to read along s terms, codify the IRoman law. By a codification, we under- 




ths C -j-ler and make in it the requisite changes^ bat also [ had, so to speak, thrown into one furnace all the law con- 

1 tained in the treatises of the jurists and in the imperial 


to revise the Codex generally, cutting down or filling in 
wherever they thought it necessary to do so. This work 
Vi* 2 .s comoieted in. a few months : and in Xovemter ySi, 
th ‘ 

Hi’ 

nchh) '^rhica sets forth ife history, end declares it 
to be alone anthoritative, the {order Coiex being abro- 
gated. It is this revised CoJej: vrhich has come to 
the modern world, all conies of the earlier edition having 
disappeared. 



ordinances, fused them down, the gold of the one and the 
sEverof the other, and run them out into new moulds, thb 
would have been codification. What he did do was some- 
thing quite difierent. It was not codification but consoli- 
dation, not remonlding but abridging. He made extracts 
from the existing law, preserving ths old words, and merely 
catting ont repetitions, removing contradictions, retrenching 
snperfinitie^ so as immensely to reduce the bulk of the 
whole. And he made not one set of sneh. extracts bat 
I two, one for the jurist law, the other for the statute law. 

I He gave to posterity not one code bat two digests or collec- 
! tions of extracts, which are new onlv to this extent that 

■ they are arranged in a new order, having been previously 
I altogether unconnected with one another, and that here 
i and there their words have been modified in order to bring 
' one extract into harmony with some other. Except fer 
I this, the matter is old in expression as well as in sub- 
stance. 

I Thos regarded, and even omitting to remark that the 

■ Scvels, never having been oScially collected, much less 
. incorporated with the Codex, mar the symmetry of the 

structure, Justinian’s work may appear to entitle him and 
i Triboman to much less credit than they have nsuaily 



received for it But let it he observed, first that tn 

f confused mass of pre-esisting law into 
the compass of these two collections was an immemS 
to tbe empire; secondly, that, whereas the 
work which he undertook' was accomplished in seven yeais, 
the infinitely more difficult task of codification might 
probably have been left unfinished at Tribonian's dealb, 
or even at /ustmuns own, and been abandoned by liis 
Fuccessot; thirdly, that m the estraefs preserved k the 

the greatest legal Imninaries 
=iven m their own admirably lucid, philosophical, and 
concise language, while in the extracts of which the CWac 
IS composed we find valuable historical evidence bearin- on 
the administration aud social condition of the later pagan 
and earlier Christian empire; fonrthly, that Justinian's 
age, that is to say, the intellect of the men whose services 
he commanded, was quite unequal to so vast an undertab- 
tag as the fusing upon scientific principles into one new 
or^uic whole of the entire law of the empire. tHth 
sumcicut time and labour, the work might no doubt have 
beeu done ; but vrliat tve possess of Justinian^s own. legisla- 
lioTi, uTid sUtl mote vriiat wc know of tlie general condUion 
of literary and legal capacity in his time, mates it certain 
that It would not have been well done, and that the result 
would have been not more valuable to the Eotnaos of that 
a^e, and tnneh. less valuable to the modem world, than are 
the results, preserved in the nicest and the CcKfej", of what 
ho and Tribonian acluallj did. 

To tbe merits of the work as actuallv performed some 
reference has already l^en made. The chief defect of the 
IS fa point of scientific arrangement, a matter about 
which the Eomau lawyers, perhaps one may say the 
ancients generally, cared very little. There are some re- 
petitions and some inconsistencies, but not more than may 
fairly be allowed for in a compilation of such taagaitu.de 
executed so rapidly. Tribonian has been blamed for the 
insertions the compiiers made iu the sentences of the old 
jurists (the so-called UmilcmafcL Tiibonwjii)} but it was 
a part of Justinian's plan that such insertions should be 
made, so as to adapt those sentences to the law as settled 
in the emperor's time. On Justinian's own laws, contained 
in the Codex and in his JVbrrfe, a somewhat less favoural^e 
judgment most be pronounced. They, and especially the 
latter, are diffuse and often lax in expression, needlessb' 
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prolvs:, and pompously rhetorical. The policy of many, 
particularly of those which deal with ecclesiastical matters, 
may also be condemned; yet some gratitude is due to 
the legislator who put the law of intestate succession on 
that plain nud rational footing whereon it has ever since 
continued to stand. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
although Justinian is so much more famiKar to us by his 
legislation than by anything else, this sphere of his imperial 
labour is hardly referred to by any of the contemporary 
historians, and then only with censure. Procopius com- 
plains that he and Tribonian were always repealing old 
laws and enacting new ones, and accuses them of venal 
motives for doing so. 

The Corpus Jwn'? oi Justlnku continued to be, with of course a 
few additions in the ordinances of succeeding emperors, the chief 
law-book of the Roman world till the time of the Macedonian 
dynasty, when, towards the cud of the 9th centiuy, a new system 
was piepared and is^edhy those soverci^, which we know a* the 
Banlic^r. It is of course written in Gre^, and consists of parts of 
the substance of the Co^ex and the DigcsC^ thrown togetherand often 
altered in expression, together with some matter from the Kerch 
and imperial oidinaxices posterior to Justinian In the western 
provinces, which had been wholly severed fioiu the empire kfore 
the publication of the Bavlica^ the law as settled by Justinian 
held its grotind; but cojvfes of the Connfs Jims were extremely 
larc, not tUd the study of It revive until the end of the 11th cen- 

^be beet edition of the Vhjes^ is that of Mommsen,^ Berlin, 
lSOS-70, and of the Co'Uz that of Kjucg;r, Beilin, ISTJ.-tr. 


af riie f birwoS. rn^D^of tbeCS 

obtaLeJ the frontieis, bad to be 

obteined by increasing the burdens of the people. Thev 

suffered, not onlj from the regular taxes, irbi^ irere seldom 
remitted even after bad seasons, but also from monopolier 
and Proeopm go^-ao far as to afiege that fbe e£er« 
ffiadea practice of farther recruiting his treasury by^con- 
fiscatiag on slight or fictitious pretexts the prepertr of 
persons ivbo bad displeased Theodora or bimsSb ?icS 
serentifo- irere no doubt one cause of the insurrecrionV 
which no^ and then broke out, and in the gravest of 

iV®*' thon^and persons are safd^to have 
penshed in the capital It is not always easy to discover, 
putting together the trustworthy evidence of Justimau's 
own laws and the angry complaints of Procopius, vrbat rat 
the na ture and justification of the ch.ange 5 made in the civil 
administration. But the general conclusion seems to be 
that these changes vreve alrays in the direction of further 
j ^ increasing fbe power of the chief ministers 

and their offices, bringing all more directly under the control 
of the crown, and in some cases limiting the powers and 
appropriating the funds of local municipalities. Financial 
nece^ities compelled retrenchment, so that a certain number 
of offices were suppressed altogether, much to the disgust 
Os. the office-holding class, which was numerous and wealthy, 
and had almost come to look on the civil service as its 
hereditary possession. The most remarkable instance of 
this policy was the discontinuance of the consulship. This 
great office Lad remained a dignity centuries after it had 
ceased to be a power; but it was a veij costly dignity, the 
holder being expected to spend large sums in public displays 
As these sums were provided by the state, Justinian saved 
something considerable by stopping the payment. He 
named no consul after Basilius, who was the name-giving 
consul of the year 541 -\.n. 

In a bureaucratic despotism the greatest merit of a 
sovereign is to choose capable and honest ministers. 
Justinian's selections nere nsnaljy capable, but not so often 
honest ; probablj* it was Jjard to find thoroughly upright 
people; possibly they were not the people who would have 
been most serviceable in carrying out the imperial will, 
and especially in replenishing the imperial treasury. Even 
the great Tribonian labours under the reproach of corruption, 
while the fact that J ii&tiniau maintained John of Cappadocia 
in power long after hi^ greed, his unscmpuloosness, and 
the excesses of his private life had excited the auger of the 
whole empire, reflects little credit on his own principles of 
government and sense of duty to his subjects. The 
department of administration in which he seems to Iiavc 
felt most personal interest was that of public works. He 
spent immense sums on buildings of all sorts, on quays and 
harbours, on fortifications, repairing the walls of cities and 
erecting castles in Thrace to check the inroads of tlie 
barbarians, on aqueducts, on monasteries, above all, upon 
churches. Of these works only two remain perfect St 
Sophia in Constantinople, now a mosque, and one of the 
architectural wonders of the world, and the church of SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, now commonly called Little St Sophia, 
which stands about half a mile from the great church, and 
is in its way a very delicate and beautiful piece of work. 

The church of San Yitalc at Eavenna, though built in 
Justin ban's reign, and containing mosaic pictures of him 
aud Theodora, does not api^ear to hare owed anything to 
his niiud or pume. 





fort!irit>' eomplT. lie T7as sumnioned to Constantinople. 
Even tbsrs te re^sced- not so luacQ. it would pem, from 



ana±eniitiz£>i Ormen himself. Stili kter. te vrcs icdnced 
tv its mecticaticns of some of the prelates wliO hsimted. 
Lis c jnm. and ov the inf aence of Tteoiora, herself mcch 


life devoted to the service of orthodosy. 

As no nrecedioff sovereicn hed teen so much interested 
in church anairs. so none seems to have shotni so "much 



that they conid not accept the decrees of the council of Chal- 
ceion ctcacse that coundJ had not condemned, but (as they 



rspres 

emrtror, who was still pursued by the desire to bring back 
the sthismatics. that a jzrect stsD wouid have been taken 


both these classes. The former embraced a large part of 
the rural population in certain secluded districts, such as 
parts of Asia Minor and Peloponnesns ; and we ate told 
that the ecbrts directed against them resulted in the forcible 
baptism of seventy ttonsand persons in Asia hlinor atone. 
Hsathenism, however, survived ; we find it in Laconia in 
the end of the Sth. century, and in northern Syna it has 
lasted till our own times. There were also a good many 
crypto-pegans among the educated j;opuIation of the capitaL 



seem to have become ordinary Chriitians. At Athens, the 
philosophers who taught in the schools hallowed by 
memories of Plato still openly professed what passed for 
heathenism, though it was really a body of moral doctrine, 
strongly tinged with mysticism, in which there was far 
m'T£ of Christianity and oi the speculative metaphysics of 
the East than of the old Olymjfian religion. Jnstinian, 
partly from religious motives, partly because he discoun- 
tenanced rdl rivals to the imperial university of Constanti- 
nfiple, clc>seti these Athenian schools (529). The pro- 
fessors sought Taivse at the court of Cbosroes, king of 
Persia, hut were soon so much dl-gusted by the ideas and 
practices of the fre-woisbippers that they returned to the 
empire, Chvsroes having magnanimously obtained from 
Justinian a promise that they should he suSered to paK 
the rest of their days unmolested. Heresy proved more 
obstinate. The severities directed against the Montanists 
of Phrygia led to a furious war. in which most of the sectaries 
perished, while the doctrine was not extinguished. Harsh 
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laws provoked the Sannritans to a revolt, from whose 
effects Palestine had not recovered when conquered by the 
Arabs in the following century. The Xestoriaus and the 
Eutychian ifonophysites were not threatened with such 
severe civil penalties, although their worship was interdicted, 
and their bishops were sometimes banished : but this vexa- 
tious treatment was quite enough to keep them disaffected, 
and the rapidity of the Mahometan conquests may he partly 
traced to that alienation of the bulk of the Egyptian and 
a large part of the Syrian population which dates from 
Justinian’s persecutioii*^.^ 

4r. Justinian was engaged in three great foreign wars, two 
of them of his own seeking, the third a legacy which nearly 
every emperor had come into for three centuries, the secular 
strife of Home and Persia. The Sassanid kings of Persia 
ruled a dominion which extended from the confines of 
Syria to those of India, and from the straits of Oman to 
the Caucasus. The martial character of their population 
made them formidable enemies to the Eomau's, whose troops 
were at this epoch mainly barbarians, the settled and 
civilized subjects of the empire being as a rule averse to 
war. MTien Justinian came to the throne, his troops were 
maintaining an unequal struggle on the Euphrat^ against 
the armies of Kobad. After some campaigns, in which 
the skill of Belisarios obtained considerable successes, a 
peace was concluded in 533 with Chosroes Annshirran, 
who had succeeded Kobad two years before. This lasted 
till 539, when Chosroes declared war, alleging that Justinian 
had been secretly intriguing against him with the Ephtlia- 
lite Huns, and doubtless moved by alarm and envy at the 
victories which the Eomans had been gaining in Italy, The 
emperor was too much occupied in the ^est 
adequately to defend his eastern frontier. Chosroes 
advanced*^ into Sjria with little resistance, and m ow 
captured Antioch, then the greatest city in Asia, carrying 
off its inhabitants into captivity. The war continued with 
varying fortunes for four yearemore in this quarter; while 
in the meantime an even fiercer struggle had begun in the 
mountainous region inhabited by the Lazes at the south- 
eastern corner of the Black Sea. MTien after two and 
twenty years of fichtiug no substantial advantage had been 
crained by either party, Chosroes agreed in ^6:. to a peace 
«hich left Lazica to the Romans, but under the dishonour- 
able condition of their paying thiity thousand pieces of gold 
annually to the Persian king. Thus no result of Pem^nent 
importance flowed from these Persian wars, except that they 
weakened the Roman empire, increased Jo^timan s 
financial embarrassments, and prevented him from prosecut- 
ing with sufficient vigour his enterprises in riie esL 
^hesff enterprises had begun in o33 with an attack on 
the Vandals, who were then reigning in 
despatched from Constantinople uith a large fleet army, 
landed without opposition, and destroyed tne bavarian 
Sr in two enuigements. North Africa from beyond 
the straits of Gibraltar to the SjTtes be^mc again a 
Roman province, although the Moorish 
interior maintained a species of ^ 

southern Sinin w’S also recovered for the empire The 
case with uhich so important a conqu^t had 
racouraced Justinian to attack the 
^shO'" UimJom. fhoujrh va«t in evtent, for it included i- 
TsouScUem Gaul, Ehmtia Dalmatia, and part of 
Daunonia. as veil as Italy. Sicily. ^ 

1 1 Vtopn orievouriv weakened bi the death ur^*> u 


a head. Justinian began the war in 533, taking a- hi- 
pretext the murder of Queen Amala^ontha. danglttr of 
Theodoric, who had placed hcr=wlf under hi- pro*cctio». 
and alleging that the O^trogothic kingdom li*d clvaj- 
owned a' species of allegiance to the cmp:ror ft Con t lAi 
nople There was some foundation for thi^ claim, alth' i gh 
of course it could not hue bed'll made cSTcct^o 
Theodoric, who was more powerful than lu^ eiqp z<\ 
suzerain. BelUariu^ who had l»een made comnnndcr of 
the Italian c^'pedition, overran Sicily, reduced -r.utlicrn 
Italy, and in 53G occupied Rome. Here he was attcclcd 
in the following year by Vitigi% who Ird b:cn cL'' cn 
king by the Goths, with a greatly ‘^uperif'r force After a 
siege of more than a jear, the energy, skill, and cotiragt 
of Belisarius and the sickness which was piejingon hi^ 
troops, obliged Vitigis to retire. Bcli'ariu- jut \vi Li'? 
diminished army northwards, shut him up in na\cjin'’, 
and ultimately received flic suirender of that iinpregnab’- 
city. Titigis was scut prisoner to Conitantinaplc, vhrre 
Justinian treated him, he had preaiou^-ly treated lit 
captive Vandal king, with clemency. The iinp^^ml 
administration was established through Italy, bvt il'> 
rapacitv soon began to excite discontent, and llie I erncl of 
the Gothic nation had not submitted. After two riioii 
and unfortunate reigns, the crown had been be-tov cd on 
Tofila orBaduih’, a warrior of distingiiiriied abiliri*^«, i ho 
by degrees drove the imperial gencmN and governors out 
of Italy. Belisarius was sent again«it him, but with force- 
too small for the gravity of tlie situation He nm** 1 
from place to place during several }carir, but sa'i ciU 
after city captured by or open its galc^ to Totila, till only 
riavenna, Otranto, and Ancona remained Ju^tiniaii wa*^ 
occupied by the ecclesiastical controver-y of tl c Thrc 
Chapters, and had not the money to fit cut a i»roj r rrrn 
and fleet; indeed, it may be doubted whether hr v oiiM ci cr 
have roused himself to the nccc^arj* exertion^ 1 ut for the 
presence at Constantinople of a knot of Roman cxih^ wlio 
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the lower Danube and on the north coast of the Black 
Sea made frequent marauding expeditions into Thrace and 
^Macedonia, sometimes penetrating as far as the walls of 
Constantinople in one direction and the isthmus of Corinth 
in another. Immense damage was inflicted by these 
marauders on the subjects of the empire, who seem to have 
been mostly too peaceable to defend themselves, and whom 
tlio emperor conld not spare trooj^s enough to protect. 
Fields were laid waste, villages burnt, large nuinbers of 
people carried into captivity; and on one occasion the 
capital was itself in danger. 

It only remains to say something regarding Jiistiniau[s personal 
' character and capacities, with rognid to wliicli a great diversity of 
opinion has existed among historians. The civilians, looking on 
him as a patriarch of their science, have as n rule extolled his wis- 
dom and virtues ; while ecclesiastics of the Eoman Churcli, from 
Caidinal Baionius downwards, haA'c been olFonded by his arbitrary 
conduct towards the popes, and by his last lapse into heresy, and 
have tlierefox’c been disposed to accept the stones^ which asenbe to 
him peilidy, ciuclty, rapacity, and extravagance. The difficulty of 
arriving at a fair conclusion is incieased by the fact that Procopius, 
Avho is our chief authority for tlio events of his reign, speaks with 
a very diffeient voice in Ins secret memoirs (the Anccdoiai) from that 
wliicli he has used in his published history, and that some of the 
accusations contuiued in the former Avoik aic so rancorous and im- 
probable that a ccitain measure of discredit attaches to everything 
which it contains. The tiutli seems to be that Justinian was not a 
great inler in the liighcr sense of the word, that is to say, a man of 
large views, deep insiglit, a capacity for forming just such plans as 
the circumstances needed, and carrying them out by a skilful 
adaptation of means to ends. But he Avas n man of consideiablc 
abilities, Avonderful activity of mind, and admirable industr}\ Ho 
Avas interested in many things, and threw liimself AA'ith ardour into 
AAdiatever ho took up ; ho contrived schemes quickly, and pushed 
them on with an energy wliicli usually made them succeed Avlicn no 
long time Avns needed, for, if a project Avas delayed, there Avas a lisk 
of Ins tiring of it and chopping it. Although A^aiu and full of self- 
confidenre, lie A\ns easily led hy those aa'Iio knew hoAV to get at him, 
ancl paiticularly by his AA’ife. She exercised over liim that influence 
which a stronger character always exercises over a Aveakcr, Avliatevcr 
their rcspectiA'^c positions ; and unfortunately it was seldom a good 
inJlucncc, for Theodora seems to liaA'c been a woman avIio, Avith all 
her brilliant gifts of intelligence and manner, liadno piinciplcs and no 
pity. J ustinian Avas rather quick tlian strong or profound; his policy 
does not strike one as tlic lesult of deliberate and Avell-consuleied 
A*ie\\s, but dictated by the hopes and fancies of the moment. His 
actmty AA’as in so far u misfoi tune as it led liim to attempt too many 
things at once, and engage in undertakings so costly that oppression 
became necessary to pi o vide the funds for them, liven his clevotion 
to woik, which excites our admiration in the centre of a luxurious 
court, Avas to a great extent unprofitable, for it Avas mainly giA^en to 
theological controversies AAdiich neither ho nor any one else could 
settle. Still, after making all deductions, it is plain tint the n\an 
A\ho accomplished so much, and kept the Avhole world so occupied, 
.as Justinian did during the thirty-eight years of his reign, must 
liaA'c possessed no common abilities. Ho Avas affable and easy of 
approach to all his subjects, Avith a pleasant address ; nor docs he 
seem to ImA'c been, like his xvife, either cruel or revengeful. We 
beat scA’cral times of his sparing those who had consjuved against 
- Avas not scrupulous in tlie means he employed, and ho 

Was A\*illing to iiiaintaiii in power detestable luinisteis if only tlioy 
served him efficiently and filled his collers. His chief passion, after 
that for Ills oAvn fame and gloiy, seems to Iiua'c been for theology and 
religion; it W'as in this field that his literary poweis exerted them- 
« ^ cont ro A’-ersial 1 1 catises and hymns), and his taste 

numeious buildings the clmrclics are those on 
thought and money. Considering that his 
uro those by whicli his naino is mainly knoAvii to 
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the History of Agathia? ; the Chronicle of Joliannes Malalns is also 
of value.. Occasional rofcioiice must he made to tlio writings of 
Jordaues and Marcollinus, and oven to the Into comjnlations of 
Cedrenus and Zouaras. The Vita Justiniani of Lndewig or 
Ludwig (Halle, 1731^ a work of patient research, is frequently 
icferrcd to by Gibbon in his important chapters relating to the 
reign of Justinian. There is a Vic dc Jusiinicn hy Isamhcit 
(2 vols., Paris, 1856). (J. DR.) 

JUSTINIAN 11., Eliinotmetus, Boman emperor of the 
East from G85 to 695, and from 70d to 711, succeeded 
Ills father Constantino IV., at the age of sixteen. Ilia 
reign was unhappy both at homo and abroad. Ho made 
a truce with tho Arabs, which admitted them to the joint 
possession of Armenia, Iberia, and Cyprus, while by remov- 
ing 10,000 Christian Maronites from their native Lebanon, 
ho gave the Arabs a command over Asia Minor of which 
they took advantage in 692 by conquering all Armenia. 
In 688 Justinian was defeated by the Bulgarians. Mean- 
while the bitter dissensions caused in the church by the 
emperor, his bloody persecution of the Manicluoans, and 
the insatiable and cruel rapacity with which, through his 
creatures StephanuB and Theodatus, he extorted the means 
of gratifying his sumptuous tastes, maddened his sub- 
jects into rebellion. In 695 they rose under Leontius, 
and, after cutting off the emperor’s noso (whence his sur- 
name), banished him to Chorson in the Crimea. Leontius, 
after a reign of throe j’oars, was in turn dethroned and 
imprisoned by Tiberius Absimarus, who next assumed the 
purple. Justinian meanwhile' had escaped from Chersou 
and married Theodora, sister of Busirus, khan of the 
Bhazars. Compelled, however, by the intriguesof Tiberius, 
to quit his new home, ho fled to TerbeUs, king of the 
Bulgarians. With an army of 16,000 horsemen Justinian 
suddenly pounced upon Constantinople, slew his rivals 
Leontius and Tiberius, with thousands of their partisans, 
and once more ascended the throne in 704. His second 
reign was marked by an unsuccessful war against Terbelis, 
by Arab victories in Asia Minor, by devastating expeditions 
sent against his own cities of Eavenna and Cherson, and 
by tbe same cruel rapacity towards his subjects. Con- 
spiracies again broke outj Bardanes, surnamed Philip- 
pious, assumed the purple; and Justinian, the last of the 
house of Heraclius, was assassinated in Asia Minor, 
December 711. 

JUTE is a vegetable fibre which, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has come under the nbtice of manufacturing 
communities only within comparatively recent times, has 
advanced in importance with so rapid strides that it now 
occupies among vegetable fibres a position, in the manu- 
facturing scale, inferior only to cotton and flax. The term 
jute appears to have been first used by Dr Roxburgh in 
1795, when he sent to the directors of the East India 
Company a hale of the fibre which he described as “ tho 
jute of the natives." Importations of the substance had 
been made at earlier times'under the name of jjdt, an East 
Indian native term by which the fibre continued to be 
spoken of in England till the early years of the 19th 
century, when it wa.s supplanted by the name it now bears. 
This modern name appears to be derived from Jhot or 
jhoiit (Sanskrit, the vernacular name by which the 
substance is known in the Cuttack district, where the East 
India Company had extensive roperies at the time Dr 
Roxburgh first used tbe term. 

The fibre is obtained from two species of CorcJiortts 
(nat. ord. Tiltaceoe), C. capsularis and G. oliiorins, the 
products of both being so essentially alike that neither in 
commerce nor agriculture is there any distinction made 
between them. These and various other species of 
Gorchorns are natives of Bengal, where they have been 
cultivated from very remote times for economic purposes, 
although there is reason to believe that the cultivation did 
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not originate iti the northern parts of India. The two 
species cultivated for jute Ebie are in all respects very 
similar to each other, except in their fructification and the 
relatively greater size attained by G* capsidaris. The 




Corc/tara 9 Annual ; 5-10 feet; calyx chei.lv 5-(kfi* 

petals 5; leaves .Uteiiiatc, oblong, aeuminate, icVrattd, iwo Invtf 
serratmes tciininating in nnirow filnmentb; ^liort , 

flowers w’liitish-ycllov, in clusters op[/osite the kius, enn u! m 
globose, truncated, wrinkled, and inuncated, 5-cclkd , *Jee\!s 1«\.* 
Ill each cell, without transveisc paititions ; in addition to U<e 
5-parlite cells, there aic other 5 alteinating, smaller and 
Corchorns olitorius — Amunl; 5-6 feet; erect; kavts alkxil u. , 
ovatc-acuminatcd, bcrrated, the two lower stiraturts tannin lid 
by n blender filament; peduncles 1-2 flowered ; c.»b\ 5-^q dii I , 
petals 6; capsules iiearl}' cj Hmlrical, 10-iibbod, S-ccIIijI, 
seeds mimeious, with iicaily perk cl Uansierat bipts , ll'jwci^ 
small, } elloiv. 


Both species arc cultivated in India, not only on account 
of their fibre, but also for the sake of their leaver whuh 
are there extensively used as a pot-heib, Tlie use of 
0. olitorius for the latter purpo^^e dates from very ancient 
times, if it may be identified, as some snpp^)^e, with 
the mallow’s mentioned in Job x\x. 4, “IVho cut 

up mallows by the bushes.” It is certain that the 
used this plant as a pot-herb ; and by many other nation- 
around the shores of the Jlcditerninean this ubc of it 
was, and is still, common. Throughout Bengal the name 
by which the plants when used as edible vegetable', are 
recognized is mliid\ wdicn on the other hand they aie 
apoken of as fibre-producers it is generally under the name 
pdt. Both species are cultivated, on account of the fibic 
they yield, in the greater part of Bengal. The cultuation 
of On capsidaris is most prevalent in central and eastern 
Bengal, while in the ncighbouihood of Calcutta, wheie, 
how'ever, the area under cultivation is limited, C. ohtonvs 
is principally growm. In 1872, a year which showed an 
extraordinary development of the cultivation, thcic were 
returned 921,000 acres as under jute in Bengal, to which 
Pubua contributed 122,000, Dinajpur ll^^OO, and Bang- 
pur 100,000 ocres respectively. 

Hitherto jute 1ms not been cultivated to any conMdera\>lc 
extent in localities other than Bengal. From remote time* 
it has been grown in the Hankow district of China, but 
not largely. In the United States of America the cultiva- 
tion of the plants has also been introduced, but it lia^ not 
made much progress. Recently consideraUc nltcntion lins 
been given to the culture of the plant in J^Syi’|,’ 
tliQ Dttudeo trade report of tUc 23d jrorcli 18S1 there 

oecure the following statement Some samples of jute 

crown in Egypt are being sliown liorc. Reports on fpinbt) 
L varied. ‘’bJt, considering it is a f-t ™ 
whole satisfactory. It proves beyond a f ‘J 
is capable of producing tins matciial, .and for tlie trade of 
the district this is a matter of great importance, as lu\in^ 
the fibre grown near nt hand will c““Woour mnn«facfiin.r. 
to compete more successfully iu nil markets «ith the 
Indian nulls." . 


Fjo i,—Cotcliorvs olifoms. 

capsules of C'- 1’ c' ofiforttis. The 
fS. 2 represents a fioweung top of C7. o(Uo,nis. 

tr!v plants aio thus botauically dehned — 
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end odiervriss'tbe stdks tUsmselves are thereby brought ^ strands of fibre are of unequal strength. Recently prepared 

arc rapid retting. The general * fibre is always stronger, more lustrous, softer, and whiter 

stored for some time, — age and 
in colour and harah and brittle 
much more woody in texture ' 
than either flax or hemp, a circumstance which may be 

behaviour under appropriate 
is due the change in colour and 

rettine process vanes mucu accoraing ro tne temperarure ■ cnaracter it uuuergoes uu exiiosure to the air. The fibre 
and condition of the water, and may be said to occupy | bleaches with facility, up to a certain point, sufficient to 
from two or three days up to a month. The stalks are j enable it to take brilliant and delicate shades of dye colour, 
examined periodically to te't thi progress of the retting < but it is with great difiiculty brought to a pure wldte by 
operation, and when It is found that the fibres peel off and ‘ bleaching. A very striking and remarkable fact, which 
separate readily from the woody portion of the stalk, the < has much practical interest, is its highly hygroscopic 
op-ration is complete, and the bundles are withdrawn. The ' nature. While in a dry position and atmosphere it may 
following is a description of the method generally practised . not posses*: more than 10 per cent, of moisture, under damj) 



for ‘separating the fibre from the stalks. “The proper 
point bsing attained, the native operator, standing up to 
his middle'^ in water, takes as many of the stalks in his 


conditions it will absorb up to 30 per cent, or thereby. 

As already stated, its commercial distinction is based on 
the botanical species of plant from which tlie fibre is pre- 


hanls as be can gra~p, and, removing a small portion of the I pared : but in the Calcutta market a series of commercial 
ba'‘k from the end? next to the root*:, and grasping them | staples are recognized based on the districts whence they 
t>g'**.her, he strips oT the whole with a little management j aredrawn.thevaluesof which bear a pretty constant relation 
from end to pad without either breaking stem or fibre, to each other. Thesechsses, in the order of quality, are: — 
Hiving prepared a certain quantity into this half state, he I (1) UUarivd or northern jute, coming from Rangpur, 
next proceeJs to wa-h off: this is done by taking a large j Goalpara, Bogra, and the districts north of Sirajganj; — 
liandful . sw inging it round his bead he daslie? it repeatedly for length, colour, and fineness, this is unequalled; (2) 
again_tthe surface of the water, drawing it through towards | Desvdl or Sirajganj jute, which is valued on account of its 
him '■0 a*: to wash off the impnrittc*:, then with a dexterous ! softness, bright colour, fineness, and strength, — in the last 
throw he fans it out on the surface of the water and care- | characteristic it is superior to Uttariyd jnte; (3) Desi. 
f'.ily p’cfc*! off all remaining black spots It i- now wrung jute comes from Hooghly, Bardwan, Jessore, and the 24 
o J <-0 as to reHiove a*, much water as possible, and then * Parganas ; (4) Dtord jute is produced in Faridpur and 
bung up on lines prepared on the spot to dry in the sun,’’ Ba^rganj, — it is a strong coarse dark and sooty fibre, 
T/i 5 '^cpiraf^ed fibre is then washed, sun-dried, and made up ! ixscd principally for rope-making. The other qualities 
into hank?, and so is ready for the market. In favourable * recognized in Calcutta are — (ojT l^araingapji jute from 
cir-um-tances thej)roduca of craned fibre amount":, on an \ Dacca, a strong soft long fibre, of inferior colour; (6) 

from Dacca, of fine colour and softne'a: 
jute from Dacca, very coarse but strong, and 
P-v acre. The j very suitable for rope-making; (S) Karirnganji jute from 
CO t of cultivation aba varies much in different localities, the ilymensing district, a long, strong, and well-coloured 
Afco'.iingto the offiihl report of Hem CTiundcr Kerr, it , staple ; (9) Mirganji jute, The profluce of Raugpur, 
i- f.® much a® Re. 17 per beegab (about ^2, I2s. per ‘ harsh and woodv from overripeness of the stalks: and 




“ oifi r,: htreJ *abour, and forms generally only one | marks and classification being the accepted standards of 
“ - - - ... - - lition. Moreover, it is only the finer qual- 

ixported, the lower cla®s jute being used 


, J.. « ' iiitiii CL.'} ttixu. 

nni'ng t|yi variou® cultivated products of the land by ! quality and condition. Moreover,itisonlythefinerqual- 
V !.!■•*! a Jj7Cii>"jod i= obtaintJ, Jute, however, is certainlv | ities that are export< * 



centres the jute leccived 
id, and pressed into bales 
of 400 ut for shipment to the English and other markets, 
■ WooJy and bard root ends, Tshicirwill not press into bales, 
are ent off and ‘•old separately under the name of " cutting®.'' 
‘•Jute," ‘•cutting®,” and ‘-rejections” (the last the name 
' of the low-cla^a fibre) are the three heads under vLicii juts 
fibre ia entered in the trade and Import li-'t^ of Western 
conniric®. 

, ^ T/ir Ji Tro‘le of — The importation of jute 

, into Europe commenced about the end of the la^t century, 
but yj recently as that periedit was confu-ed with hemp. 
T>nring the earlier year® of the present century thu imports 
flotvly inf rLC'e!, but, as Hem Chunder Kerr savs, “the 
shipment® were so insignificant that little or no notice wa® 
t .ken of them by the custom house autborit*'-.” Since 
^ that time a great revolution ha® taken jdace. In 1F20 the 
custom boils.: assigned to jute a F^riarate h.'vling, in uhmh 
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year wc find the exports amounted to 496 maunds (364 
cn't.). From that time the growth of the trade has been 
upon the whole steady and continuous, and marked by 
extraordinary progress, as will be evident from the following 
table of export**, which is compiled from official sources : — 



Qianii*}', 

Valoe 

Averape of 
Fl'c Icart* 
Quantity. 

Avcnire of 
Fire Years’ 
Value. 


c. ts. qr^ r* 

t 

£ 

cwi?. 



3<34 

2 0 

61 



1530 

177C 

2 0 

417 



IS'tl 

7,C77 

3 0 




l«3’ 

23,85* 

2 0 

6,%i 





2 13 

C,577 





3 18 

15,63? 

11,600 

£3,127 


W.415 

3 0 

87,216 

67,453 

16,649 


55\2C3 .0 0 

n?,601 

117,W7 

23 320 

ISIMS 

1.170?;? 

0 0 

256,125 

234,055 

61,225 

IMO W 

1,106,750 

0 0 

610,165 

470,350 

129,633 



0 0 

1,235,53? 

710,626 

253.667 


4,<t45 CJO 

0 0 

2,CO'»,56? 

26?,724 

521,773 


13,140,5^) 

0 0 

G,12?,5?0 

2,623,110 

1,225,918 

ISC? 


0 0 

2,025,456 



JS70 

5,473,4?:^ 

0 0 

2,070,678 

1 


1571 

3,7«.?2C 

0 0 

2,555,57'* 



IS72 

6,518,57? 

0 0 

4,170,4^5 

1 


1S73 

7.255,63? 

0 0 

4,231,362 



xsco-rs 


0 0 

13,050,110 

4,853.161 

5,010,022 

1574 

C 126.000 

0 0 

3,455,500 



1675 

5,506.000 

0 0 

3,245,000 



187C 

5207.000 

0 0 

2,505,700 



1577 

4,W4.0O0 

0 0 

2,661,300 



1573 

5,40io,0 

0 0 

3,50^,700 



1574—73 

2^.?0?,000 

0 0 

15,6.'?, 000 

6,361,600 

3,131,800 

l«73 

5,755,000 

0 0 

3,636,500 




6,316,000 

0 0 

4,113,200 




Excepting a co jparatively insignificant fraction, the 
whole of these exports of raw jute have been consigned to 
Great Britain, the United States of America being the 
only other country which bulks at all largeljr in the returns. 
Occasional shipments were made to America from 1829 
onwards ; but the quantities were small and very fluctu- 
ating till about 1850, up to which year frequently the 
total imports for a year were under 1000 cuts. From 
1830-51 onward a rapidly increasing but still fluctuating 
demand for raw jute has grown up in the United Stales, 
till in 1872-73 the American demand amounted to 
307,718 cwts. of jute and 1,158,895 cwts. of cuttings and 
rejections. An importation of 3072 cwts. was made into 
France in 1836-37, but there was no steady demand for 
jute in that country till 1845-46, when 9708 cwts. were 
taken. Since that time there has been a yarjung but 
upan the whole increasing' demand, and in 1872-73 there 
were imported 137,1 26 cwts. The only other considerable 
shipments are to East Indian ports ; but, taken altogetner, 
it may bo said that quite nine-tenths^ of the raw jute 
which leaves Calcutta is primarily disposed of in the 

British market. _ . , 

Jute Long before jute caiiie to be known 

and to occupy a prominent place amongst the textile fibres 
of Europe, it was in extensive use and fomed the 
material of a large and important industry throughout the 
re-rions of eastern Bengal, in which the plant was cultivated 
Among the native Hindu population the spinning and 
weaving of jute was, and still is, in various distncts, the 
most iiSportant domestic indnstiy. The forms into whiA 
the material is worked among the Hindu populatioi -for 
the Mussdlmans do not use jute-are cordage, cloth, and 
paper. The cordage is twisted into all sizes, from th^ne 
thread used for weaving up to strong ropes for the kawsere 
of native boats and for tying bales. 

nLire application of jute is, however, in the manufacture 
of cranny cloth and gunny bags, used 
nuantity^and number throughout the world, for packing 
and carding all manner of goods and merchandise, and by 


the natives themselves for clothing and numerous domestic 
purposes. The ordinary mode of weaving gunnies for bags 
and other coarse purposes is thus described “ Seven sticks 
or ebattee weaving-posts, called tand paid or warp, are 
fired upon the ground, occupying the length equal to the 
measure of the piece to be woven, and a sufficient number 
of twine or thread is wound on them as warp called tand. 
The warp is taken up and removed to the weaving machine. 
Two pieces of vrood are placed at two ends, which are tied 
to the ohari and oUier or roller; they are made fast to the 
hhotu The helut or treadle is put into the warp ; next to 
that is the sarsiil ; a thin piece of wood is laid upon the 
warp, called cimpari or regulator. There is no sley used 
in this, nor is a shuttle necessaiy ; in the room of the latter 
a stick covered with thread called singa is thrown into the 
warp as woof, which is beaten in by a piece of plank called 
hegno^ and as the cloth is woven it is wound up to the 
roller. Next to this is a piece of wood called hlietoney 
which is used for smoothing and regulating the woof ; a 
stick is fastened to the warp to keep the woof straight. '' 
Gunny doth is woven of numerous qualities, according to 
the puipose to which it is devoted. Some kinds are made 
close and dense in texture, for carrying such seed as poppy 
or rape and sugar ; others less close are used for rice, pulses, 
and seeds of like size, and coarser and opener kinds again 
are woven for the outer co\er of packages and for the sails 
of country boats. There is a thin close-woven cloth made 
and used as garments among the females of the aboriginal 
tribes near the foot of the Himalayas, and in various 
localities a cloth of pure jute or of jute mixed with cotton 
is used as a sheet to sleep on, as well as for wearing 
purposes. To indicate the variety of uses to which jute is 
applied, the following quotation may be cited from the 
official report of Hem Chunder Kerr as applying ta 
Midnapur. “The articles manufactured from j'ute are 
principally (I) gunny bags ; (2) string, rope, and cord ; (3) 
lampaj a net-like bag for canning wood or hay on bullocks ; 

(4) chaty a strip of stuff for tying bales of cotton or cloth ; 

(5) dola, a swing on which infants are rocked to sleep; 

(6) sMkat a kind of hanging shelf for little earthen pots, 
<ka; (7) dulinn, a floor cloth ; (8) heera, a small circular 
stand for wooden plates used particularly in poojahs ; (9) 
painter’s brush and brush for whitewashing; {l^) ghnnsiy 
a waist-band worn next to the skin ] (1 1} gochh-daTij a 
hair-band worn by women; (12) mtdbai-, a net bag used 
as muzzle for cattle; (13) parckidOj false hair worn by 
players : (14) raUivhandhan, a slender arm-band worn at 
the Eakhi-poornima festival ; and (15) dhup, small incense 
sticks burned at poojahs^ Raw jute fibre and old gunnies 
are also largely used throughout the presidency in the- 

manufacture of paper. ^ 

The introduction of jute factories on the European 
system into Bengal has had a considerable influence on the 
domestic manufacture of jute, notwithstanding that a vast 
industry is still prosecuted in the ancient ffindu manner. 

The following extracts from official tables will shoiv the 
extent'of this particular branch of industry. 

Tho iiTimber of canny bags imported into Calcutta amount^ in 

26,380.000, and m 18/0-80 

districts ivMch contributed chiefly to the trade- 
durin" these three years are the following:— 


Jk’iune of IMstnct 

1877-78. 

1678 7? 

1879-60 

— • ••• 

Hoo^v 

24 Parganas 

' 

KantAun j 

Jalpaignn j 

nangpnr 

Xinnber. 

3.790.000 

8.257.000 
3.130000 

2.951.000 

4H000 

551 OW* 
117,000 

1 — 

Kumlicr 

8,641/00 

6,020,000 

3.703.000 

2.632.000 

267 000 

547.000 

1 4-‘H00O 

612.000 

jTuniber 

6.195.^<00 

6994.000 

4.020.000 
2,655 000 

326.000 

260.000 
204 000 

; 16O000 
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The cuuny bags exported from Calcutta in the year 1877-78 
numbeifd 7^381:000 fin 1878-79, 82,635.000; and in 18/9-80. 

seen that the exports of bags 
into Calcutta hy no less than 57,938,000 ^“5® ^ /-/ 8, 

iS 18%Xand 71.796,000 in 1879-80 ^Ihis is of course due to 
the lar^e manufactiue in Calcutta and the subuibs. _ fi,rpn 

The import trade of Calcutta in gunny JJeJJ 

vcars refemd to Aras in round numbers as pieces 

in 1877-78, 70,000 in 1878-79, and 88,000 in 18/9-80. 

Out of the total supply, that of P?''-ev-loom manufacture was 
43,000 pieces in 1879-80, as compared mtb 19,000 pieces 8"' J- 

The band-made pieces amounted to 4a, 000, as compared n itli j 1,00 
in 1878-79. , „ 



1S78-79. 

1878-SO. 

Power- 

Loom. 

Hand- 

Loom 

ToMl. 

Power- 

Loom. 

Hand- 

Loom. 

Total. 

To forei:ni ports 
„ Indiiin „ 

Yarils 

4 530 000 
c i;;5,ooo 

Yards 

57.000 

17.000 

Yards 

4.587.000 

8.152.000 

Yards. 

5.210.000 

1.055.000 

Yards 

1.000 

7,000 

Yards 

5,211 000 
1,005.000 

Total 

' T.CO’JOOO 

74,000 

7,739,000 

0,80*?, 000 

8.000 1 C,S7C.000 j 


Besides the registered supplies mentioned .above, the leturns show 
a lar"e quantity of power-loom gunny cloth, amounting to 664,000 
pieces, sent up country from Calcutta mills without passing the poit 
commissioners whatves. Tlie gross total of gunny cloth cxpoitcd 
from Calcutta was 54,731,000 yds. in 1878-79, and 61,468,000 yds. 
in 1879-80. , 

Formally America was the largest customer for Indian jute manu 
factures, very large quantities of gunny having been consigned to 
the United States for packing cotton and other merchandise. That 
demand has, however, veiy' largely fallen off, and now the Anslralian 
colonies and Burmah and the various East Indian ports arc the 
principal places to which the manufactured articles are sent from 
Calcntta. 

European Trade and 2[anufacture . — The occasiona' 
parcels of jute which were sent to the European market by 
the East India Company previous to the year 1830 appear 
to have been principally used for tbe making of door mats 


and similar purposes j but tbe whole quantity was at that 
date, and, as will be seen by tbe table, p. 801, for several 
years thereafter, quite insignificant. Some part of these 
imports found their way to Abingdon in Eerksbire, a 
town in which the manufacture of carpets, sacking, and 
cordage was extensively prosecuted, and to the inanufac- 
turer 3 °of that town is due the credit of being the fir,t m 
Great Britain to experiment with the fibre, making it into 
yarn and cloth. In 1833 a quantity of dyed yarn was sent 
from Abingdon to Dundee, then an important centre of the 
heavier flax manufactures, and there it attracted a good 
deal of attention. Consignments were .soon thereafter 


culties before a successful issue is reached. The many 
unsuccessful attempts to convert it into yarn caused it 
to be disliked by the manufacturer, and the bad reputa- 
tion it bad acquired as to strength and durability made , 
it no favourite in public estimation. Indeed, so far was 
prejudice careied against it that some of the manufacturers 
banished tbe fibre entirely from their works, fearing it 
might prove prejudicial to their interests. Among the 
circumstances which added materially to the rapid develop- 
ment of the jute trade, lying outside its natural growth 
owing to cheapness and other causes, were the war with 
Russia in 1854-56, which temporarily cut ofi" the supplies 
of Russian flax and hemp, and the cotton famine which re- 
sulted from the civil war in America in 1861-63. Leaving 
these circumstances out of account, however, the growth of 
the jute trade has been remarkable and steady, as will be 
seen by the following table, embracing a period of fifteen 
years from 1865 to 1880, during which no such cause as 
those alluded to above affected tbe trade. 


Details of li/iparlafion and Exportation of Jute into and from the United Kingdom, 1865-1879. 



Jntc Imported. 

Yam Exported. 

Manufactures Exported. 

Jute Exported. 

Qunntitv. 

Computed 

Value. 

Aveiagc 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Dcclaicd 

Value, 

Average 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Average 

Price. 

j 

Quantity. 

Computed 

Value. 

1 

Cwts. 

jg 

« 

lb. 

jg 

d. 

Yds, 

£ 

. rf. 

C^vts 

£ 

1865 

2,108,942 

1,774,992 

16-83 

4,944,230 

82,141 

3-99 

15,400,459 

311,540 

4-86 

417,981 


1866 

1,625,903 

1.476,244 

18-16 

7,761,391 

128,704 

3-98 

19,394,926 

361,857 

4-48 

416,352 

378,156 

1867 

1,582,611 

1,414,321 

17-87 

7,520,911 

117,028 

3-73 

26,743,187 

455,396 

4-09 

366,793 

327,057 

1868 

2,182,521 

1,936,230 

17-74 

8,108,101 

126,045 

3-73 . 

43,081,322 

706.966 

3-94 

415,206 

368,549 

1869 

2,467,817 

2,143,100 

17-37 

8,041.082 

126,691 

3-78 

50,127,853 

742,801 

3-56 

413,952 

35S.75S 


2.3/6,690 

2,3-26,910 

19-58 

12,669,948 

196,465 

3-7-2 

51,920.808 

789,657 

8-65 

425,712 

416,843 

1871 

3.434,120 

3,729,735 

21-60 

13,710,957 

262,057 

4-59 

6-2,310,463 

1,026,759 

3-95 

575-177 

650,431 

187-2 

4,041,018 

3,954,698 

19-57 

12,715,969 

261,239 

4-93 

84,452,457 

1,486,484 

4-22 


724,659 

1873 

4,6-24,918 

3,619,989 

15-65 

12,263,805 

206,521 

4-04 

95,935,108 

1,590,850 

3 -98 ^ 

il iHlI 

649.880 

1874 

4,270,164 

3,553,179 

16-64 

15,7-24,988 

245,784 

3-75 

112,810,415 

1,679,766 

3*57 

■E [ ^ 1^3 

603,619 

1375 

3,416,617 

2,575,512 

15-08 

15,942,618 

225,836 

3-40 

, 101,105,579 

1,404,997 

3-34 


798.146 

1876 

3,825,259 

2,804,597 

14-66 . 

16,709,239 

226,813 

3-26 

120,813,966 

1,558,256 


933,667 

704.904 

1877 

3,649,877 

2,929,965 

16-06 

14,997.659 

217,424 

3-48 

116,753,003 

1,547,408 

3-1 


806,792 

1873 

4,-242,382 

3,236,825 

15-26 

1-2,234,600' 

181,076 

3*55 

122,961,200 

1,588,901 

3-10 

mIu!eCi3 

792,176 

1S79 

4,759,303 

3,257,407 

13-69 

13,572,100 

200,112 

3-54 

164,054,600 

1,903.1.53 

2-87 

1,117,953 

807,139 


2fanitfnctn7-e . — [n their general features the spinning 
and weaving of jute fabrics do not differ essentially as to 
machinery and processes from those employed in tbe 
manufacture of hemp and heavy flax goods. ' Owing, how- 
ever, to the woody and brittle nature of tbe fibre, it has to 
undergo a preliminary treatment peculiar to itself. The 
pioneers of the jute industry, who did not understand this 
necessity, or rather who did not know how the woody 
and brittle character of the fibre could be remedied, were 
greatly perplexed by the difficulties they bad to encounter, 
the fibre spinning badly into a hard, rough, and hairy varn 
owing to the sjditting and breaking of the fibre. This 
peculiarity of jute, coupled also with the fact that the 
machinery ou which it was first spun, although quite suit- 
able for the stronger and more elastic fibres for which it 


was designed, required certain modifications to suit it to 
tbe weaker jute, was tbe cause of many annoyances and 
failures in the early days of tbe trade. 

Batching or Softening . — The introduction of this pre- 
liminary-process constituted tbe first important step in tbe 
practical solution of the difficulties of jute spinning. The 
process, in a great measure, supplies artificially that in 
which jute is naturally deficient. The mode of batching 
originallj' adopted was to divide the rolls or heads, taken 
from tlie bale, into four or five parts, each being about 
what a hand could grasp. These divisions, called stricks, 
were doubled up with a slight turn at the centre, and laid 
out in the floor in double rows, the roots and crop ends of 
the stricks overlapping each other, in the centre of the 
batch ; each row when com^ileted received a certain per- 
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ceutage o£ wliale oil and water, and, according to tlie ideas 
of the person superintending, e mixture of ashes or other 
ingredients, supposed to have a softening tendency- These 
batches, which generally contained from 4 to 5 tons each, 
were allowed-to lie from twenty-four to forty-eight houra,^ 
at the end of which time a slight fermentation caused by 
the oil and water was, induced, and the batch was then 
considered ready for the preparation process. The hand 
process has now, however, been superseded by a more 
speedy and economical appliance. In order to get the 
fibre into that soft pliant coudition so essential to the 
spinning operation, jute softeners or mangles have been 
introduced. Of these machines there are various types, 
but in their general outline and principle they are closely 
allied to each other. . The machine consists of a double 
row^ of fluted rollers, generally from twelve to eighteen 
pairs, the one placed on the top of the other, so that the 
flutes longitudinally intersect each other. The rollers, 
\rhen the machine is in motion, have a rippling recipro- 
cating action, by which means the material passing through 
is rendered soft and pliant. In connexion with this 
‘Uiaclune, and with the view of dispensing with the more 
cumbrous and expensive mode of batching already described, 
an apparatus is attached, and is so adjusted that the jute 
on passing through the rollers receives with great precision 
a proper allowance of oil and water. The quantity of oil 
used varies from half a gallon to one gallon per 400 fi) 
bale, and the quantity of water, according as the atmo- 
sphere is dry or damp, is from 12 to IS per cent, of the 
weight of material operated on. 

Such qualities of jute as retain rough and hard root 
ends or butts " require to undergo another preliminary 
process termed ‘^snipping,** by which these “butts” are 
combed ou^, and separated from the remainder of the 
fibre ; these, being torn and split up into the form of tow, 
may be so used in the subsequent preparing and spinning 
operations. A good deal of jute is now prepared at Cal- 
cutta by the snipping process instead of by cutting, the 
butts being thereby secured in a more useful and valuable 
coudition. 

The material, after being softened, and, if necessary, 
snipped, is passed on to the assorters, whose duty is to 
select the different qualities for the special uses to which 
they may be applied.’ 

Spinning . — All the subsequent processes through which 
jute passes are essentially the same as those employed 
, in the corresponding heavy manufactures of flax (see 
Lixex). As in the case of that fibre, there are two dis- 
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tinct proc^ses of preparing yarn, viz., by “ line ” spinning 
and by “ tow ” spinning. If intended for line spinning 
tbe long jute fibre is cut or ratber broken into lengths of 
from, 20 to 24 inches. It is then ready for hackling, 
spreading, drawing, and roving, just as iu the parallel 
case of flax “liue” spinuing. Similarly in the tow 
spinning the fibre is first submitted to the breaker card, 
then the finishing card, after which it passes through the 
drawing frames and the roving frame, and then, as 
“rove” or rovings, it is ready for the spinuing frame; 
but, in the case of some very heavy yarns, the material 
is span direct on the roving frame. 

The weights of jute yarn are estimated by the spindle 
of 14,400 yards, and the finest kinds spun are about 
“ 2 D) yarn,” ie., yarn weighing 2 lb per spindle. The 
minimum weight commonly found in the market is, how- 
ever, 7 tt), from which the yarn lists rise iu sizes up to 
.40 B), or to very much heavier weights for special pur- 
poses. The ruling feature of jute is its cheapness, and the 
great demand for jute maurdactures arises in conuesion 
with rough and cheap fabrics, such as sacking and 
bagging, bale covers, hessians for upholstery purpo.ses, 
ic., tarpaulings, linings, pocketings, and backing for 
floorcloths, for which purpose it is woven in nebs from 
6 to 8 yards mde. It takes dye colours readily, which, 
however, are fugitive, and as dyed yam it is woven into 
carpets, rugs, «fea ; and woven and printed curtain cloths 
and tapestries are also made from jute. The fibre, how- 
ever, is not worthy of being woven into elaborate and some- 
what costly fabrics ; and it is not likely that as a tapestry 
material it will take any permanent place. Jute also 
lends itself readily to the sophistication of more expensive 
fibrous materials, and is said to be employed iu the 
adulteration of woven silks, more especially iu such as 
are used for cheap ribbons, scarfs, ikc. It can also be 
prepared to imitate human hair with remarkable closer 
ness, and advantage of this is largely taken in making 
stage wigs. 

Although a few jute factories have sprung up in several 
localities other than Dundee throughout the United King- 
dom, notably iu Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Barrow-in- 
Fumess, and also in various parts of the Continent, 
Dundee is still the headquarters and controlling centre of 
the jute trade, -^even many of the Bengal factories being 
owned by Dundee merchants. The following table shows 
the distribution of the trade and the number of persons 
finding employment in it fur the United Kingdom at the 
respective dates mentioned : — 



Factories. 

Spinning Spindles. 

Doubling 

Spindles. 

Pom cr*Looms. 

Persons Emplo}*ed. 

1S6X. 

18GS. 

1S74. 

1861. 

1868/ 

1874. 

1868. 

1874. 

1S61. 

1863. 

1874. 

1861. 

1868. 

1874. 

England and^ Wales 

4 

S 

15 

G20 

8,230 

21,754 

423 

1,278 


411 

927 

107 

1,760 

4.953 

Scotland 

27 

SI 

SI 

30,533 

72,547 

185,419 

1,924 

7,658 

554 

2,788 

8,325 

5,418 

12,127 

30.893 

Ireland 

5 

2 

11 

1,824 

... 

13,733 

48 

338 


720' 

847 

442 

283 

2,094 

Total 

3d 

41 

110 

32,982 

... 

220,911 

2,400 , 

, 9,274 

S&4 1 

S,919 1 

1 9,599 

: 5,970 

11,170 

37,920 


^ Exclusive of number of powcr>luoms iu one fuctoiy in Antrim. 


Some oE tlxe Dundee factories are of enormous extent, 
that of Messrs Cox Brothers, for example, covering 22 
• acres, and giving employment to 5000 persons, while the 
annual output of jute fabrics measures as much as 
^ 15,500 miles. (j. pa.) 

JUTERB06K, JCteubog, or JCterbock, the chief 
town of the circle Jiiterbogk-Luckenwalde, iu the govern- 
ment district of Potsdam and province of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, is situated on the JTuthe, 39 miles south-west of 
Berlin, with which it is connected by rail. It contains four 
Protestant churches, of which that of St Nicholas, dating 
from the close of the 14th century. Jiiterbogk carries on 


weaving and spinning both of flax and wool, and trades 
in the produce of those manufactures and iu cattle. 
Vines are cultivated in the neighbourhood. Jiiterbogk 
appears iu history as the scene of religious discussions in 
1548 and 1575, of a treaty between Brandenburg and 
Saxony in 1611, and of the victory of tbe Swedes under 
Torsteuson over the imperial troops under Gallas in 1644. 
Two miles south-west is ‘the battlefield of Deunewitz, 
where Billow defeated Ney and Oudinot, Sejiteniber 6, 
1813. The population, including the garrison, was 6852 
in 1875 with the immediately adjacent villages of Damm 
and Neumarkt it was 8427. 
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JU VESTAL (Decimus Junius Juvenalis) has been 
more read and admired in modern times tlian any other Latin 
poe^, with the exception of Virgil, lEorace, and perhaps 
Ovid. The attraction which he has had, not for scliolars 
only, but for men of letters and men of the world, is 
probably due less to any intrinsic superiority of genius, — for 
in genius he is not the equal of Lucretius or Catullus, — 
but to a quality of his writing to which one of the most 
recent and best of hb English editors has drawn attention. 
“In depicting character,” says Mr Lewis, ^ “in drawing 
scenes, even in turns of expression, he is, of all ancient 
authors, the most distinctly modern.’' But besides this 
attraction, which is due to the fact that he wrote at a time 
when the interest in social life and manners had superseded 
that formerly felt in the commonwealth, he has hb own 
peculiar value to students of antiquity. He closes the roll 
of the great writers of Eome, and is the last vital represen- 
tative of her national spirit and genius. It b mainly from 
his representation that the picture of the social life of the 
imperial city during the first century of our era lives in the 
imagination of the world. He b the most effective satirbt 
of Rome, not because he was the greatest writer who made 
satire his theme, but because the age in which he lived 
supplied the largest material for purely satiric representa- 
tion, and because his eye was fixed on the more sombre 
aspects of his time to the exclusion of those happier or 
more genial aspects which are reflected in the pages of 
Statins, ilartial, and Pliny. J’he first impression produced 
by the satire of Juvenal is more powerful tW that 
produced by the satire of Horace, as the impression 
produced by the tragical and sensational incidents of life is 
greater than that produced by its ordinary course and its 
lighter humours. The final verdict as to their relative 
excellence need not be in accordance with the first impres- 
sion, bat will be determined by the abiding sense of trutli 
and conformity with real life which each representation 
leaves upon os. ^ But J uveual does stand prominently out, 
not in ancient literature only, but in the literature of the 
world, as the typical example of a social satirbt. writino 
with a serious purpose. The burning indignation to which 
he attributes the inspiration of his verse, and its not 
unfrequent accompaniment, the “censure of a sardonic 
laugh," are hb distinguishing notes, 

Hor is it only in respect of subject-matter and the spirit 
in which that !•> treated, but also in respect of literary form 
and style, that poetical satire finds its typical representa- 
tive in Juvenal, The systematic treatment of some special 
topic, the sustained rhetorical pitch, so unlike the natural 
conversational manner of Horace, at which the treatment 
is maintained, the strongly-drawn scenes and portraits 
Illustrative of the theme, the effort to make every line 
cnective by point and emphasis, which distinguish some of 
the groat products of modern poetical satire, have their 
prototype in Juvenal The frank communicativeness, — the 
impulse to establbh a confidential relation with the reader, 

Writings of Lucilius appear to a later 
generatiou like a picture of hb life” drawn by hb own 

cWm vrhich gives to the satires of Horace all the 
from has altogether disappeared 

Ibms? V f given place to an ittitude 

luniul assumed in the letters of 

bv M nriaintains* Ifc commands respect 

aJd of its assaults on classes 

ana mUividuala, or it gams popularity bv &ratifdntr tLp 

tion cvl not^i, ],y JohVcVlawaTC Lewis, iransla- 


Thb absence from the writings of Juvenal of that 
personal element which played so large a part in the .“iatires 
of Lucilius and Horace forces us to depend almost entirel}' 
on external evidence for our knowledge of hb^life. ' And 
our available external evidence is unfot tunately very meagre 
and untrustworthy. After reviewing it all and reading it 
as far as possible by light derived from his own writings, 
we shall have to acknowledge that we know very little with 
certainty of hb career, that the impression we form of hb 
character and associations is indistinct and perhaps fallaci- 
ous, and that even the indications which seem to fix the date 
of the composition of various satires may be misleading. 
Still, in order to read his writings with full profit and 
pleasure, we must try to bring ourselves in thought as near 
to the writer a.-j our knowledge admits of. The ideal 
presentation of human life and character in an epic poem 
or drama bear» its own evidence of its truth. It either 
conforms to, or faib to- conform to, v.hat the imagination 
conceives of the caiiabilitics of human nature. In read- 
ing the realistic representation of an exceptional phase of 
society, we wbli to know whether the painter of it wa*!, 
from hb position, likely to have seen and understood it, 
whether his object was to describe it as he saw it, and 
whether he was a man capable of judging it reasonably and 
candidly. 

A brief account of Juvenal’s life, varying considerably 
in some of its details, is prefixed to the different MSS. of his 
works. But the original on which these various versions 
of the life are founded cannot be traced to Suetonius or 
to any competent authority, and some of the statements 
contained in it are intrinsically improbable. According 
to the form prefixed to the most valuable of the MSS., 

“ J uvenal was the son or w-ard of a wealthy freedman ; he 
practised declamation till middle age, not as a professional 
teacher, but as an amateur, and made his first essay in 
satire by writing the lines on Paris, the actor and favourite 
of Domitian, now found in the seventh satire fline 90 

‘ Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio,’ &c. 

Encouraged by their succcs-s, he devoted himself diligently 
to this kind of composition, but refrained for a long time 
from either publicly reciting or publishing his verses, 
lyiien at last he did come before the public, his recita- 
tions were attended b}- great crowds ‘and received with the 
utmost favour. But the lines originally written on Paris, 
having been inserted in one of hb new satires, excited the 
jealous anger of an actor of the time, ivho was a favourite of 
the emperor, aud procured the poet’s banishment under the 
form of a military appointment to the extremity of Egypt. 
Being then eighty years of age, he died shortly afterwards 
of grief and vexation.” In one account the time of hb 
banishment b said to have been the last years of Domitian ; 
in another he is said to have been appointed to a command 
against the Scots by Trajan, in another to have died in 
exile in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and in another to 
have died of a broken heart on his return to Rome, because 
he found his friend Martial was no longer there. Ona 
account even makes Claudius the author of his banishment. 

In several Aquinum is mentioned as hb birthplace, and in 
one he is .said to have been born in the time of Claudios. 

Some of these statements aro so much in consonance 
with the indirect evidence afforded by the satires that 
they might almost be supposed to be a series of conjectures 
based upon tbem« The rare passages in which the poet 
speafe of his own position, as in satires xi. and xiL, indicate 
Aat he was in comfortable but moderate circumstances. 

\> e should infer also that he was not dependent on nny 
professional occupation, and that he v»as separated in social 
stafron, and probably too by tastes and manners, from the 
higher class to w'hich Tacitus and Pliny belonged, as ho 
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was by character from the new men who rose to wealth by 
servility under the empire. Juvenal is no organ of the 
pride and dignity, still -less of the urbanity, of the cultivated 
representatives of the great families of the republic. He 
is the champion of the more sober virtues and ideas, and 
perhaps the organ of the rancours and detraction, of an 
educated but depressed and embittered middle class. The 
literary representative of such a class might well be found 
in the heir of a well-to-do freedman, born and bred in a 
provincial town, too independent both in position and 
character to become permanently a hanger-on of the great, 
and perhaps too ungracious in manner and uncompromising 
in speech to mix easily with the class which inherited the 
aristocratic and courtly traditions of Boman literature. 
The statemcnt'thathe was a trained and practised declaimer 
is confirmed both by his own words (i. 16) and by the 
rhetorical mould in which his thoughts and illustrations 
are cast. The allusions which fix the dates when his satires 
first appeared, and the large experience of life which they 
imply, agree with the statement that he did not come 
before the world as a professed satirist till after middle age. 

The statement that he continued to write satires long 
before he gave them to the world accords well with the 
nature of their contents and the elaborate character of their 
composition. They are not the expression of some passing 
impulse, but seem to sum up the experience of a lifetime. 
They h ive indeed the freshness of immediate impressions, 
but they are so combined as to show that they have been 
long brooded over before assuming their final form. And 
that he was known as a writer of satires for years before 
the publication of any of them in their present form might 
almost be inferred from the emphatic but yet guarded 
statement of Quintilian in his short summary of Boman 
literature. After speaking of the merits of Lucilins, Horace, 
and Persius as satirists, he adds, “ There are, too, in our 
own day, distinguished writers of satire whose names will 
be heard of hereafter” (Inst. Or., x. 1, 94). There is no 
Boman writer of satire who could be iiientioned along with 
those others by so judicious a critic, and whost n-’mes have 
been heard of in after times, except Juvenal. 

The motive which a writer of satire must have had for 
secrecy under Domitian is sufficiently obvious; and the 
necessity of concealment and self-suppression thus imposed 
upon the writer may have permanently affected his whole 
manner of composition. 

So far the various authors of these lives have followed 
a probable and consistent tradition. But when we come 
to the story of the poet’s exile, they are at variance both 
with probability and with one another. Some apparent 
confirmation is given to the tradition by the lines of a poet 
of the 5th century, Sidonius Apbllinaris : — 

“Nee qui consimili deinde casu 
Ad yul^ tennem strepentis auram 
Irati fiiit bistrionis exul.” 

There is no reason to doubt that these lines refer to 
Juvenal, but they only prove that the original story from 
which all the varying lives are derived was generally 
believed before the middle of the 5th century of our era. 
If Juvenal was banished at the age of eighty, the author 
of his banishment could not have been the." enraged actor ” 
in reference to whom the original lines were written, as 
Paris was put to death in 83, and Juvenal was certainly 
- writing satires long after 100 a.d. The satire in which the 
lines now appear v/as probably first published soon after the 
accession of Hadrian, when Juvenal was not an octogenarian 
but in the maturity of his powers. The cause of the poet’s 
banishment at that advanced age could not therefore have 
been either the original composition or the first publication 
of the lines. But it has been conjectured that the anger 
of another actor, a favourite of the emperor, may have 
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been excited by a later application of them on some public 
occasion, and that the poet was punished for this unfortu- 
nate revival of lines which had never been intended for the 
person who resented them. Against this conjecture, based 
on a number of confused, uncertain, and contradictor}' 
traditions, we Have to weigh the intrinsic improbability of 
the story. An expression in sat. xv. 45 is quoted as a 
proof that J urenal Iwd visited Egypt. He may have done 
so as an exile. or in a military command; but it seems 
hardly consistent with the importance which the emperors 
attached to the security of Egypt, or with the concern 
which they took in the interests of the army, that these 
conditions were combined at an age so unfit for military 
employment. If any conjecture is warrantable on so 
obscure a subject, it is more likely that this temporary 
disgrace may have been inflicted on the poet by Domitian. 
Among the many victims of Juvenal’s satire it is only 
against him and against one of the vilest instruments of 
his court, the Egyptian Crispinus, that the poet seems to 
be animated by personal hatred.^ A sense of wrong suf- 
fered at their hands may perhaps have mingled mth the 
detestation which he felt towards them on public grounds. 
But if he was banished under Domitian, it must have been 
either before or after the year 93 a.d., at which time, as we 
learn from an epigram of Martial, Juvenal was in Boine. 
The whole story may be ranked with the tradition of the 
love potion which is said to have maddened Lucretius, as 
one resting on such slight evidence as to admit neither of 
confirmation nor refutation. 

More ancient and apparently mors authentic evidence 
of the position filled by Juvenal duimg some period Of his 
life has been recovered in recent times, in the form of an 
inscription found at Aquinum, recording, so far as it can 
be deciphered, the dedication of an altar to Ceres, by 
J unius J uvenalis, tribune of the first cohort of Dalmatians, 
“ duumvir quinquennalis,” and “ flamen Divi Vespasiani.” 
The terms of this inscription, when read along with one of 
the few passages in the satires in which Juvenal distinctly 
speaks of himself (iii. 318 sq .) — 

“ Et qnotiens te 

Eoma tuo refici properantem reddet Aquino, 

Me qnoquc ad Helvinam Cererem vestramque Dianam 

Converte a Cumis : satirarum ego, ni pudot illa.s. 

Auditor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros — ” 

leaves little doubt that the author of the inscription was 
either the poet himself or some member of his family, of 
whose existence we have no other indication. If then, as 
is most probable, Juvenal is himself the author of it, we 
learn that he did hold, at one period of his life, a post of 
military rank, one of municipal importance in his native 
town, and a priesthood of the deified Vespasian. But to 
what period of his life does this tablet bear evidence? 
The fact that he filled the position of “ duumvir quinquen- 
nalis ” shows that he was a man of influential position in 
the municipmm, but the office was only held for a year, — 
the year apparently in which the census was taken at 
Borne, — and its tenure does not imply any prolonged 
absence from the metropolis. The satires, though tliey 
indicate an occasional preference for the simpler life of the 
country towns, are the product not of leisure in the pro- 
vinces but of -immediate and intimate familiarity with the 
life of the great city ; and an epigram of Martial, written 
at the time when Juvenal was most vigorously employed 
in their composition, speaks of him as settled in Borne. 
It is possible, but not likely, that he may have retired to 
his native town in the latter years of his life, and that the 
last hook of his satires (xiii.-xvi.), which contains no im- 


^ For tlie possible connexion of Ciispinus with Juvenal’.*' b.'ini.sh- 
ment compare Mayor, vol. ii. p. 421. 
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mediate references to Eome, and is written in a less angrj- 
mood than the earlier ones, maybe the work of this retire- 
ment, and that it may have been during that time that he 
filled this ofiice. On the other hand, it was by Domitian 
♦ that the worship of Vespasian was established with esijecial 
sanctity, and it may be doubted whetheh a priesthood 
instituted in his honour would be recorded as a title of 
dignity late on in the reign of Hadrian. The lines already 
qiioted from satire iii. imply that during his early career 
as a satirist Juvenal maintained his connexion with 
iiquinam, and that he had some special interest in the 
worship of the “Helvinian Ceres.” Is or i.s the tribute 
to the national religion implied by the dedication of the 
altar to Cores inconsistent with the beliefs and feelings 
expressed in the satires. "While the fables of mythology 
are often treated con temp toou.sly or humorously by him, 
other passages in the satires clearly imply a conformity to 
and even a"^ respect for the observances of the national 
religion.^ The .spirit of Juvenal, which sought for a 
standard of right action rather in the old Roman and 
Italian traditions than in the tenets of philosophy, would 
incline him to sympathize with the revival of religious 
observance and also of a kind of belief in divine agency on 
human affairs, which accompanied the establishment of the 
empire. The evidence as to the military post filled by him 
is curious, when taken in connexion with the confused 
tradition of his exile in a position of military importance ; 
and there appears to be some further evidence that the 
cohort of wliich he was tribune was quartered in Britain. 
But it cannot be said that the satires bear traces of 
militarj' experience. The life described in them is such as 
would present itself to the eyes of a civilian, and would he 
talked about and commented on at the dinner tables and 
in the clubs, baths, theatres, and places of public resort in 
the great metropolis,- 

The only other contemporary evidence which affords a 
glimpse of his actual life is contained in three epigrams of 
Martial. Two of these (vii. 24 and 91) were written in 
the time of Dornitian, the other (xii. 18) early in the reign 
of Trajan, after Martial had retired to his native Bilbilis. 
The first of these epigrams, addressed to some backbiter 
who liad endeavoured to embroil the two friends with one 
another, attests the strong regard which Martial felt for 
Jiira ; but the subject of the epigram seems to hint that 
there may have been something suspicious or uneasy in the 
temper of the satirist, which made the maintenance of a 
steady friend-ship ^rith him difficult. In the second of 
these epigrams, addressed to Juvenal himself, the epithet 
“facundus” is applied to him, ohe which might equally 
be employed whether he was best/ known at the time as a 
writer of poetic satires or as an eloquent rhetorician. In 
the last Martial imagines his friend wandering about dis- 
wntentedly (inquietn^) through the crowded streets of 
nome, and undergoing all the dis'comforts incident to 
attendance on the levees of the great : — 

“ Dnin per Hmina te potentiorum 
Sii'ktrix toga ventilat.” 

two Unes in the poem (22-3) suggest that the satirist, 
who ha^- inveighed with ju.st severity against the worst 
corruptions of Roman morals, was not too rigid a censor 
of the morals of his friend. Indeed, his intimacy with 
ilartnl is a ground for not attributing to him exceptional 
•stnetne^s of life. 

The additional information as to the poet’s life and cir- 
cnmatancea derivable from the satires themselves is not 


important. He tells us what might easily be inferred from 
the number of allusions to the Greek and Latin poets con- 
tained in his satires, that he had enjoyed the training which 
all educated men received in his day (5. 15) ; he indicates, 
as was mentioned above, his connexion with the old Volscian 
town Aquinum ; he .speaks of his farm in the territoiy of 
Tibur (xi. 64), which furnished a young kid and moun- 
tain asparagus for a homely dinner to which he invites a 
friend during the festival of the Megaltsiaca. In the .satire 
in which this invitation is contained, and in one or two more 
of the later ones, he seems partially to remove the mask 
which he wears in the earlier and more directly aggressive 
satires. From it we arc able to form an idea of the style 
in which he habitually lived, and to think of him as, enjoy- 
ing a hale and vigorous age (line 203), and also as a kindly 
master of a household (159 .«y.). The negative evidence 
afforded in the account of his establishment, and the bitter 
tone in which his friend is reminded of his domestic un- 
happiness (186-9), suggest the inference that, like Lucilius 
and Horace, Juvenal had no personal experience of either 
the cares or the softening influence of familj' life. A 
comparison of this poem with the invitation of Horace to 
Torquatus {Ep., i. 5) brings out strongly the difierences 
not in urbanity onl}’’ but in kindly feeling between the 
two satirists. It reminds us also of how much less we 
know of the one poet than of the other, and of how 
shadowy a personage the Persius of the one is as contrasted 
with the Torquatus of the other. 

An e.sccllent critic of Latin literature, M. Gaston Boissicr, li.as 
drawn from the indications afforded of the career and ch.aracter of 
the persons to whom the satires are addressed most nnfavour- 
ahle conclusions as to the social circumstances and associations of 
Juvenal. If we believe that the Trebius, Posturaus, Ponticus, 
Ivffivolus, Persiens, of the satires were real people, with whom 
Juvenal lived in intimacj’, we should conclude that he wms most 
unfortunate in his associates, and that his own relations to them 
were marked rather by ontsnoken frankness/ than cirilitv. But 
these ■- 1— » *1- 1 
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blows at one particulj^r^jrjfecf instead of declaiming at large. They 
have none of tW' individuality and traits of personal cliaractci 
discernible'^ in the Damasippus or Trehatius of Horace’s satires, or 
the Julius Floras, the Torquatus, the Celsns, the Fnscus, the 
Bullatius, &c., of the epistles. It is noticeable tliat, while Juvenal 
writes of the poets and men of letters, Statius, Saleius Bassus, 
Quintilian, &c., of a somewhat eailicr time, as if the}' were still 
living, he has no reference to the caicer or reputation of his friend 
Marrial, and that he is equall}' silent about the two illustrious 
writers w*lio wrote their works during the 3'ears of his own literaiy' 
actirity, — ^the younger Pliny and Tacitus. It is equal!}' noticeable 
that among the many cultivated and estimable men and women who 
are brought before us in the correspondence of tlie former of these 
tvritexs tne name of Juvenal does not appeal'. 

We feel on more certain ground in endeavouring to de- 
termine the times at which the satires were given to the 
world. But these do not in all cases coincide with those at 
which they were written and to which they immediately 
refer. Thus the manners and personages of the age of 
Dornitian often supply the material of satiric representa- 
tion, and are spoken of as if they belonged to the 
actual life of the present,^ while allusions even in the 
earliest show that, as a finished literary composition, 
it belongs to the age of Trajan. The most probable 
explanation of these discrepancies is that already hinted 
at, viz., that in their present form the satires are the 
work of the last thirty years of the poet^s life, while 
the first nine at least, the most powerful and most 
characteristic among them, not only reproduce the im- 
pressions of his earlier manhood, but may have preserved 
with little change passages written and perhaps familiarly 
known in his own literary circles during this earlier time. 

^ This is especially noticeable in the seventh satire, but it applies 
also to the mention of Crispinus, Latinus, the class of delatorcs, &c., 
in the first, to the notice of Yelento in the third, of Rabellius Blan- 
dus in the eighth, of Gallicus in the thirteenth, &c. 
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This seems more probable than that 'he should have used 
such famous names as those of Statius and Qdintilian to 
signify some poet or rhetorical professor of a later time ; 
although probably like Horace he may have availed himselt 
either of false names, or names belonging to a former time, 
for his satiric nomenclature. The combination of the 
impressions, and, perhaps of the actual compositions, of 
different periods also explains a certain want of unity and 
continuity found in some of them. 

There is no reason to doubt that the sixteen satires which we 
possess* "Were given to the world in the order in which we find them, 
and that they were divided, as they are referred to in the ancient 
grammarians, into five books. A minute examination of the various 
satires composing these books enables tis to form at least a probable 
conjectui'e as to the intervals at which they appeared, and to con- 
ceive the changes of mood thiough which the poet passed during 
these intervals. Book LJ emhracuig the first five satires, is written 
in the freshest vigour of the author's powers, and is animated with 
the strongest hatred of Domitiau. The publication of this book 
belongs to the early years of Tiiijan. The mention of the exile of 
Marius (49) show's that it was not published before the year 100 
A.D. In tlie second satire, the lines 29 5^., 

*^QuaU3 crat nuper tia^^lco polliitus adulter 
Cozicubitu/* 

show that the menior}' of one of the foulest scandals of the reign of 
Domitiau was still fresh in the minds of men. The third satire, 
imitated by Johnson in hiaZondon, presents such a picture as Homo 
may have ollered to the satirist at any time in the 1st century of 
our era ; but it w’as under the w^orst cm^)erors, Kero and Domitiau, 
that the arts of flatterers and foreign adventurers w'eremost success- 
ful, and that such scenes of violence as that described at 277 sq, were 
most likely to occur while the mention of Veiento (185) as still 
eiyo^'iug influence is a distinct reference to tlie court of Domitian. 
The fourth, which alone has any political significance, and rellects 
on the emperor as a frivolous triflor rather than as a monster of 
lust and cruelty, is the reproduction of a leal or imaginary scene 
from the reign of Domitiau, and is animated by the ])rofoundest 
scorn and loathing both of the tyiuut himself and of the worst 
instruments of his tyranny. The fifth is a social pictui'c of the 
degradation to wiiich poor guests were exposed at the banquets of 
the licli, but many of the epigrams of Martial and the more sober 
eWdeuce of one of Pliny's letters show that the lecture painted by 
Juvenal, though perhaps exaggerated in colouring, W'as lirawu from 
a state of society prevalent during and immediately subsequent 
to the times of Domitiau." The second book 'con tauis the most 
elaborate of the satires, that which by many critics is regarded ns 
the poePs masterpiece, the famous sixth satire, directed against the 
wdmle female sex, which shares with Domitian and his creatures the 
most cheiished place in the poet's antipathies. It shows certainly 
no diminution of vigour either in its representation or its invective. 
If it is desirable that such a subject should be treated in the spuit 
in which Juvenal has treated it, it may be regaidcd as fortunate 
that it has been done once for all with such power, with such free- 
dom from the restraints imposed cither by modesty or humanity, 
and with, apparently, such intimate knowledge, that no writer of 
later ages has attempted to rival it. The time at which this 
satire ivas composed cannot be fixed with certainty, but some allu- 
sions (lines 502, 407-11, 205, 555®) render it highly probable tliat 
it ivas given to the W'orld in the later years of Trajan, and before 
tbo accession of Hadrian. The date of the publication of Book III., 
containing the seventh, eighth, and ninth satires, seems to be fixed 
by its opening line ^*£tspes et ratio stiidionim in Csesare tautum," 
to the first 3 *ears after the accession of Hadrian. If the seventh 
satire stood alone, wo might, from the notices of Statius, Quintilian, 
&c., regard it as probably belonging to the age of Domitian ; nor 
is it unlikely that much of it was imtten then, and that the con- 
dition of poets and men of letters there described, with more of 
fellow-feeling than is apparent in most of his satires, is drawm from 
the life at Home with w*hich the poet w^as firat familiar. Butdt is 
inconceivable that the complimentary language applied to “Caesar^' 
in the opening linas could have been meant for Domitian ; and the 
new hopes which are held out for the neglected race of poets W'ould 
uatu rally be suggested by the change from the rule of a great 
soldier, whose thoughts were chielly bent on foreign conquest, to 
that of an accomplished lover of art, like Hadrian. In the eighth 
satire another reference is made (line 120) to the misgovemmeiit of 
Marius in Africa as a rcceiit event {nuper), and at line 51 there 
may be an allusion to the Eastern wars that occupied the last years 
/ 

1 Of. Tacitus, Aaaafe, xiii, 25. 

- Pliny's remarks on the vulgarity as w'ell as the ostentation of his 
host imply that he regarded such behaviour as exceptional, at least in 
the-circ^e in w'hich he himself lived (j^., ii. 6). 

® See Mr Lewis’s edition, p. 317. 


of Trajan's reign. The ninth has no allusion to determine its date, 
but it is WTitten with the same outspoken freedom us the second and 
the sixtli, and belongs to the period when the poet's power w'as most 
T-dgorous, and his exposure of vice most uncompromising. In tlie 
fourth book, comprising the famous tenth, the eleventh, and the 
twelfth satires, the author appears more as a moralist than as a pure 
satirist. In the tenth, the theme of the “ vanity of human w'ishes ” 
is illustrated by great historic instances, rather than by pictures of 
the men and manners of the age ; and, though the declamatory 
vigour and powder of expression in it are occasionally as great as 
in the earlier satires, and although touches of his satui’nine liumour, 
and especially of his misogyny, appear iu all the satires of this book, 
yet their general tone show^s that the w'hite heat of l)is indigna- 
tion is abated ; and the lines of the eleventh, already referred to 
(199 sq.), 

Spcctent juvenes quos clamoi ct audax 

Sponsio, quos cultae dccet as3(.dibse puclla; : 

Kostra Ubat vernum coutracta cuticula toletn/* 

leave no doubt that he was well advanced in years when they were 
written. 

Two important dates are found in the last book, comprising satires 
xiii.-XYi. At xiii. 16 Juvenal speaks of his friend Calrinus 
“as now' past sixty years of age, having been born in the consul- 
ship of Fonteius.”^ There was a U. Fonteius Capito consul in 
59 A.D., and L. Fonteius Capito in 67. If it is accepted that 
the difiereut books of the satii'es appeared at dilfcrent intervals, 
that the third book was given to the W'orld after Hadrian's retuin 
to Home (118 A.n,), and that some time must have elapsed b:tween 
the appearance of the third and fourth books, and again between 
that of the fourth and fiftli, the date referred to must oe the latter 
of these, and thus the fifth and last book could not have been pub- 
lished till after the jear 127 a.d. Again at xv. 27 an event is said 
to have liappened in Egj'pt “nuper consule Junco,*' for w'hich some 
editions read “Jnnio.” There was a Junius consul in 119 a.d. 
Even if he were the nerson refened to, the w'ord wwper (as at ii. 29, 
viii. 120) might well indicate a date of some ten or twelve years 
earlier than ihat of the composition of the satire. Hccent investi- 
gations, however, make out that tliere w'as a L. .^milius Juncus 
consul suffcctiis in 127 a.d. (see Maypr's note on tJie passage). 
The fifth book must therefore have been published some time after 
this date. More than the fourth, this book bears the marks of age, 
both iu the milder tone of the sentiments expressed, and in the 
feebler power of composition exhibited. The last satire is left 
incomplete, and the authenticity both of it and of the fifteenth has 
been questioned, though on insufficient grounds. 

The general conclusion arrived at is that the satires 
were published at different intervals, and for the most jjart, 
composed, under Trajan and Hadrian, between the years 
100 and 130 a.d., or a year or two later, but that the 
most powerful in feeling and vivid in conce[»tion among 
them deal with the experience and impressions of the reign 
of Domitiau, occasionally recall the memories or traditions 
of the times of Nero and Claudius, and reproduce at least 
one startling page from the annals of Tiberius.^ The same 
overmastering feeling which constrained Tacitus 2, 

3), when the time of long endurance and silence was over, 
to recall the “memory of the former oppression/' acted upon 
J a venal. There is no evidence that these two great writers, 
who lived and wrote at the same time, who were animated 
by the same hatred of the tyrant under whom the best 
years of their manhood w'ere spent, and who both felt most 
deeply the degradation of their times, were even known 
to one another. They belonged to different social circles, 
Tacitus to that of the highest official and senatorial class, 
Juvenal apparently to the middle class and to that of the 
struggling men of letters ; and this difference in position had 
'much influence in determining the different bent of their 
genius, and in forming one to be a great national Jiistorian, 
the other to be a great social satirist. If the view of the 
satirist is owing to this circumstance more limited iu some 
directions, and his taste and temper less conformable to 

Friedlander supposes that, as Juvenal has hitherto addressed 
Calviuus in the second person, the “ hie " refera to himself, and that 
in the words “ Fonteio Consule natus w'e have the date of the ijoet’s 
ovm birth. But elsewhere we find the poet changing suddenly from 
the second to the third person when tliere can be no doubt that they both 
refer to the same individual, e,g. (v. 18) — 

** Voiornm summa! quid ultra 
Quasris? habet Trebius, piopter quod," «!l:c 

® X. 56-107. 
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the best ancient standards of propriety, he fs also saved by it 
from prejudices to which the traditions of his class exposed 
the historian. But both writers are thoroughly national 
in sentiment, thoroughly masculine in tone. No ancient 
authors expresa so strong a hatred of evil. None of the 
other contemporary writers share this feeling. Pliny has 
the natural repugnance of a gentleman and honourable man 
to coarseness and baseness ; but he liked to live with people 
of tastes and manners congenial to 'his own, and to see as 
little as possible of the corruption which existed under the 
fturface of society. Martial, as a foreigner living in Borne, 
endowed with a lively observation and a keen capacity for 
pleasure, enjoyed whatever was enjoyable in the life around 
liim, found in its excesses and perversions materials for his 
wit, and, after flattering the worst of the emperors assidu> 
onsly through all his career, was ready with impartial 
sycophancy to flatter one of the best. The peculiar 
greatness and value of both Juvenal and Tacitus is that 
they did not shut their ey’es to the evil through which they 
had lived, but deeply resented it, — the one with a vehement 
and burning passion, like the “sseva indignatio” of 
Swift, the other with perhaps even deeper but more 
restrained emotions of mingled scorn and sorrow, like 
the scorn and sorrow of Milton when “ fallen on evil days 
and evil tongues.” The wickedness of the age brought out 
more strongly than at any previous time the opposition 
between good and evil. The idea of conscience, as the 
connecting bond between religion and morality, appears in 
greater prominence in Tacitus and Juvenal than in any 
other ancient writers. 

There is a criticism of an eminent living writeri to the 
effect that the secret of Juvenal’s concentrated power 
consisteil in this, that he knew what he hated, and that 
what he did hate was despotism and democracy. But it 
would be hardly true to say that the animating motive of 
bis satire was political. It is trne that he finds the most 
typical examples of lust, cruelty, levity, and weakness in 
the emperors and their wives, — in Domitian, Otho, Nero, 
Claudius, and Messalina. It is true abo that he shares 
in the traditional idolatry of Brutus, that he strikes at 
Augustus in his mention of the “three dbciples of Sulla,” 
and that he has no word of recognition for what even 
Tacitus acknowledges a.s the beneficent rule of Trajan. So 
too his scorn for the Roman populace of his time, who 
cared only for their dole of bread and the public games, is 
unqualified. But it b only in connexion with its indirect 
effects that he seems to think of despotbm ; and he has no 
thought of democracy at all. It b not for the loss of 
liberty and of the senatorian rule that he chafes, but for 
the loss of the old national manliness and self-reject, alike 
in the descendants of “ the Latian boors and in the 


representatives of the yEmilii and the Fabii. There is n( 
more^ grandly imaginative passage in all his satires thar 
^at m which he evokes the ghosts of those who died a1 
Cremera and Cannre (ii. 153 sy.) to shame the degener 
ate debauchees of his own time. While we feel thal 
we know little or nothing of his career, while we mav 
imagine that personal disappointment may have supplier 
in which hb pen b dipped, and may doubi 
whether Ins own life and associations would have justified 
him in acting as a severer censor on what most Romans 
regarded as permitted indulgences than Lucilius and 
cannot doubt that both hb intellect and 
® masculine strength, and that his 
national character and 
Thi- fppVm ^ lutellect was sincere and consbtent. 

detestation of foreign manners and 
>J^rstitions, lus loathing not only of inhuman crimes and 


' Mr Svrinljume, ' — 

‘ Unde nefas tantnm Latiis pastoribus? (ii. 127). 


cruelties but of such derelictions from self-respect as the 
appearance of a Roman nobleman on the arena or even the 
more harmless indulgence of a taste for driving, his scorn 
of luxury and of art as ministering to luxury, his mockery 
of the poetry and of the stale and dilettante culture of his 
time; and perhaps, too, hb indifference to the schools of 
philo.sophy and his readiness to identify all the professors 
of stoicism with the reserved and close-croj»ped puritans, — 
“ IbiTOS sermo illh et multa libido facendi 
Adque suiwrcilio Lrciior coina,”^ — 

who concealed the worst vices under an outward appearance 
of austerity. The great fault of his character, as it appears 
in his writings, is that he too exclusively indulged this 
mood. It is much more difiicult to find what he loved 
and admired than what he hated. But it is characteristic 
of hb strong nature that, where he does betray any’ sign of 
human .sympathy or tenderness, it is for those who by* their 
weakness aud position are dependent on others for their 
protection, — as for “ the peasant boy with the little dog, 
his playfellow,” ^ or, for “ the home-sick lad from the 
Sabine highlands, who sighs for his mother whom he has 
not seen for a long time, and for the little hut and the 
familiar kids.” ^ 

If Juvenal is to be ranked as a great moralist, it is not 
for his greatness and consistency* as a thinker on moral 
questions. In the rhetorical exaggeration of the famous 
tenth satire, for instance, the highest energies of patriotism, 
— the gallant and desperate defence of great causes, by 
sword or speech, — arc quoted as mere examples of dis- 
appointed ambition ; and, in the indberiminate condemna- 
tion of the arts by which men sought to gain a livelihood, 
he leaves no room for the legitimate pursuits of industry. 
His services to morals do not consbt in any positive contri- 
butions to the notions of active duty, but in the strength 
with which he has realized and exjiressed the restraining 
influence of the old Roman and Italian ideal of character, 
and also of that religious conscience which was becoming 
a new power in the world. Though he disclaims any 
debt to philosophy (xiiL 121), yet he really owes more to 
the “ Stuica dogmata,” then prevalent, than he is aware 
of. But his highest and rarest literary quality is his 
power of painting characters, scenes, incidents, and actions, 
whether from past history or from contemporary life. In 
this power, which b also the great jiower of Tacitus, he 
has few equals and perhaps no superior among ancient 
writers. ^ The difference between Tacitus and Juvenal in 
power of representation is that the prose historian b more 
of an imaginative poet, the satirist more of a realbt and a 
grotesque humorist. He can paint great historical pictures 
in all their detail — as in the famous representation of the 
fall of Sejanus, — ^or call them up with all their imaginative 
associations in a line or two, as for instance in these — 

“ Atque ideo postqiiam ad Cimbros stragcmquc volabant 
Qui nunqnani attigerant niajora cadavera con’i;” 

he can describe a .character elaborately or hit it off with a 
single stroke ; and in either case he fixes the impression 
which he desires to produce firmly in the mind. The picture 
drawn may be a caricature, or a misrepresentation of the 
fact, as that of the father of Demosthenes, “blear-eyed 
with the soot of the glowing mass,” «fcc.,-^but it is, with 
rare exceptions, realistically conceived, and, as is well said 
by Mr Lewis, it is brought before us with the vivid touches 
of a Defoe or a Swift. Still more happily the same editor 
has illustrated Juvenal’s power as a realistic painter of 
scenes from contemporary life, — and of scenes which gene- 
rally combine grotesque and humorous features with serious 

* ii. 14 sq, *” . 

* “ Meliusne hie Tusticus infans 
Cum matre et casuli-, et conlnsore catello,” &c.— ix. 60. 

® XI. 152, 153. 
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jiieaning , — hy comparing bfm with ths great pictorial 
satirist of the last centur}*, Hogarth.^ Yet even in this, his 
most characteristic talent, his proneness to exaggeration, 
the attraction which coarse and repulsive images have for 
his mind, and the tendency to sacrifice general efiect to 
minuteness of detail not unfrequently mar his best eficcts. 

The difficulty is often felt of distinguishing between a 
powerful rhetorician and a gennine poet, — and there is 
no writer about whom it is more difficult to determine 
to which of ths ttro classes he belongs than about Juvenal. 
He himself knew and has well described (vii. 53 
the conditions under which a great poet could fiourish ; 
and he felt that his own age was incapable of producing 
one. He has little sense of beauty either in human life 
or nature. Whenever such sense is evoked it is only | 
as a momentary relief to his prevailing sense of the hideous- 
ness of contemporarj' life, or in protest to what he regarded 
as the enervating influences of art. Even his references ■ 
to the great poets of the post indicate rather a blasS \ 
sense of indifference and weariness than a fresh enjoy- 
ment of them. Tet his power of Couching the springs of i 
tragic awe and horror is a genuine poetical gift, of the 
same kind as that which is displayed by some of the early 
English dramatists. But he is, on the whole, more essen- 
tially a great rhetorician than a great poet. His training, 
the practical bent of his understanding, his strong but morose 
character, the circumstances of his time, and the materials 
available for his art, all fitted him to rebuke his own 
age and all after times in the tones of a powerful pieacheij 
rather than to charm them with the art of an accomplished 
po2t. The composition of his various satires shows no 
ne^^Ugence, but rather the excess of elaboration ; but it 
produces the impression of mechanical contrivance rather 
than of organic grovv*th. His movement is sustained and 
powerful, but there is no rise and fall in it. ^ He seems to 
forget how much more telling indignation is when it k 
severely controlled, but allowed occasionally to break forth 
in blasting scorn and wrath, as it is in Tacitus, than when 
it shows itself as the habitual mood of the writer, pe 
verse is most carefully constructed, and is also most effec- 
tive but it is so with the rhetorical effectiveness of Lucan 
not with the musical charm of Virgil It was calculated 
to bring down the applause of an excited audience, not to 
perpetuate its melody through all succeeding times. So 
too the diction is full, even to excess, of meaning, point, and 
emphasis. Few writers have added so much to the currency 
of Rotation. But his style altogether wants the c^m 
of ?ase and simplicity. It wearies by the constant strain 
after effect, its mock-heroics, and allusive periphrasis. It 
excites distrust by its want of moderation. It makes ns 
long to return to nature and to the apparently more carele.3 
but really truer art and the lighter touch of the satirist of 
the Augustan age- „ 

Extenuantis cas consulto." 

On the whole no one of the ten or twelve 
•wrUers whom ancient Rome produced leaves on the mind 
so^ixed an impression, both as a writer and 
Tnvenal He has little, if anything at all, of the hioh 

^S£-St"madeTnnm^^^ LulS an”d Vhgil 

k r STe 


life, and findirg no sphere for his combative and censorious 
energy except that of literature, we should perhaps under- 
stand the motives of JnvenaVs satire and the place which 
is his due as a representative of the genius of his country. 
As a man he shows many of the strong qualities of the old 
Roman plebeian, — the aggressive boldness, the intolerance 
of superiority and privilege, which animated the Irii unes 
in their opposition to the senatorian role. Even \ihere 
we least like him we find nothing small or mean to alienate 
onr respect from him. Though he loses no opportunft}* of 
being coarse, be is not licentious ; though he is often trucu- 
lent, he cannot be called malignant. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to say what motives of personal chagrin, of love of 
detraction, of the mere literary passion for effective 
writing, may have contributed to the indignation which 
inspired his verse. But the prevailing impression we 
carr}’ away after reading him is that, in all his early 
satires, he was animated by a sincere and manly detesta- 
tion of the tyranny and cruelty, the debauchery and 
luxury, the levity and effeminacy, the crimes and frauds, 
which we know from other sources were rife in Rome in the 
century in which Chri'^tianity made its first converts there, 
and that a more serene wisdom and a happier frame of 
mind were attained by him when old age had somewhat 
allayed the fierce rage which vexed his manhood. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here the various editions 
and worl^ forniing the literature connected with Jnienal which 
have sprang up between the appearance of the cdiCio pnneeps in 
1470 and the present day. They occupy more than five pages of 
E. Buhner's trrwwdmsni Fbriesungen alcr die liomt^hc Lttcratur- 
gcschidite. Among the best critical editions of the text is that of 
0. Jabn, and among those which may be most recommended to 
students are the editions of Heinrich, ifacleane, 3Iayor, a^ Leu is 
The last is accompanied by a literal prose translation. The veme 
translations of Bryden and Gifford, and Johnson’s iraitation^f the 
thiid and tenth satires in the Lofiidm and Vanity of Human 
will convev to readers ignorant of Latin a good impres-jon of the 
TKJwer of the original. Them is no better criticism of Juvenal as 
Twriter than that contributed by the late Professor Kamsay to Dr 
Smith’s Didionary of Ancient Biography and Mythology. ( w ^ b ) 

JUXOls, WiLLTAii (1582-1663), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was bom at Chichester in 1582. Through the in- 
terest of his father with the Company of Merchant Taylors 
he received an appointment to their school, after which he 
entered St John’s College, Oxford, where he was elected a 
fellow in 1598. In 1603 he became a student of Grps 
Inn but afterwards he took holy orders, and in 1609 had 
become vicar of St Giles, Oxford, an appointment which 
he resigned for the rectorship of Somerton, Oxfordshire, 
in 1615- On the recommendation of Laud he succeeded 
him in November 1621 as president of St John's College; 
'and in 1626 he became vice-chancellor of the university. 
Havine by the continued favour of Laud been promoted 
STcUU dean of ^Voroester. pre^^^^^^^^ 


3 Lewis Inirodicction, p. »215 



nnnu^ » • i. j 

SSoSSSy b.,L j5r.n-, d.lms bnf Ms fjt r"’' 

bitv his pradence, and his quiet and conciliating behaviour 
So’ htaX rsiirf aod goodrill 
nnnosed to him in politics. He lesigned this o®ce in 
Charles I cho«e Juxon to administer to him the 
a'fc^nsSfnso-ffeigion. . Daring the Pj jodof pn jan 

^ In the district. At the Restoration he nas, 

““Sptember 20, 1060, promoted to the see of Canterhurr. 
e died at Lambeth palace, June 4, ibb^. 
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K THE letter K has remained with sin^arly little 
« change in form even from the Phoenician alphabet 
down to the present time. It represents the guttural 
momentary sound produced by raising the back of the 
tongue to the back of the palate : it is surd, correspond- 
insc to G, which is sonant : and it has this vahie and no 
other in oil modem alphabets in which it is found. In 
many alphabets, however, it is supplanted wholly or to 
a great extent by the symbol C. The reason of this has 
been already explained under the letters C and G. The 
substitution of G for K took place in Italy, — -tbe original 
character surviving only in a few well-understood abbre- 
viations ; and in consequence of this those alphabets which 
have beeu derived from Italy naturally have the C; 
while those derived directly from the Greek, €.p., the 
Gothic, which came through Ulfilas, and the different 
alphabet which trace back ~io Cyril (see Alphabet), have 
only tbe K. In German we find El, with the exception 
of some words borrowed from other languages, e.g., Cabinet, 
Cardinal, Caprice, «fcc, ; but even foreign words when 
thoroughly naturalized take the German spelling, e.g.f 
Ehrte, Kammer, Onkel, kc. In French, on the'' other 
hand, K is found only in a few foreign words, and even 
these are merely names of men or countries. In Fnjrland 
the large admixture of French words in the Teulonic 
I inguage has produced some irregularity in spelling ; but 
the E. is not found (as might have been expected} in the 
Teutonic words, because the Roman alphabet was intro- 
duced ly missionaries into England, and therefore the 
oldest English (or Anglo-Saxon) writings regularly have C 
and not K. The letter was introduced probably first in 
words borrowed from the German (thus in Alfred’s version 
of Gregory's Pa^oral we find “kycglum " (p. 297, 1. 1, ed 
Swest). the dative of the German “ Kugel "). or throuch 
German influence, as for example in the BUdding BomxUes 
of the 10th century, we find "kyning” (p. 163, 1. -23, ed'. 
^Eorris) beside the much more common ^^cynins.’' Tt 
would have been very convenient both in English 'and in 
other languages of modern Europe if K could have been 
kept as the sole symbol for the pure sound and C as the 
symbol for a common corruption of it, now to be described. 

This corruption is due to palaf ization ; the middle instead 
of the back of the tongue is raised against the palate, and 
the resultfe the difierence of sound between, e.g., “kirk” and 
“ church.' This cwniption was common in Sanskrit, and 
a sp^-ial ymbol was assigned to the sound. It is found in 
nte.Latin, especially before an i ; and so it passed into 
itaiian, where c is regularly sounded as our cli before e and 
t , m the words where the sound remained unchanged tbe 
^•nibol rA IS employed to represent it, c.g., in “ che.” In 
rencu the change wa’s ranch greater : here c passed into 

from“camery* -chaud” from ‘-calidas”: observe that 
the symbal rh has just the opposite value to the Italian 
^ underwent a still 

simple sibilant €.g., 
— ■> pronounced in Latin “kivitas” — became “citA” 

“certx^" became "certein.” In 

thus Old 
became 

vnriflif;.... ... . — *“* j “CIO dialectic 

w ‘-Ut 

^ " labte- 

-un . this !«! the passage ot the Z'-sonnd throuch an 



intermediate he into jj. This was common in Greek, 
where, eg., we find errogai, rphru), of which the root form 
as shown by other languages was sak, tauk; ; in Latin we 
have the transitional forms “ seqn-or,” “ torqu-eo ’’ ; in the 
Italian dialects the change was complete, e.g., Oscan **pid” 
corresponded to Latin “ quid,” and Umlirian “ pumpe ” to 
“quomque.” This change arose from a slight rounding 
of the lips while the speech-organs were in tlie position for 
7j-sound j this produced a more or less distinct hr according 
to the amonnt of the rounding, passing finally into p, when 
the rounding amounted to absolute closing of the lips. For 
the intermediate sound the Latin employed the symbol Q, 
which is a slightly turned form of the original 9* (Koppa) 
taken by the Greeks from the Phoenician, but not required 
by them, and therefore suffered to fall out except in 
numeration ; the Latin took it on, and, if it had consistently 
employed it alone to denote the slightly labialized 1:, the 
result would have been good ; but it regularly added « to 
it (QU), so that the Q might as well Lave been written 
K. The superfluous letter passed on to the French and 
EnglLh languages. 

Tliere is reason for believing that this labializing 
tendency is very old, — ^as old indeed as the Indo-European ' 
language itself. It is probable that that language had both 
the Z: pure and another with a slight ir sound following it. 
This appears from the fact (first thoroughly ascertained by 
Fick) that in one set of cognate words which had an original 
k, we find ch in Sanskrit, k or ir in Greek, c or qv in Latin, 

1: in Lithuanian and Sclavonic ; in another set we find p 
in Sanskrit, sr (which is onr sZ-sound) in Lithuanian, « 
in Slavonic, but only 1: in Greek and c in Latin ; that is, hi 
one set we see the phenomenon of labialism, in the other 
assibilation but no touch of labialism : from which we infer 
that the assibilated 1: in the derived languages traces back 
to 1c pure, the labialized h to a sound which in the original 
language was at least slightly modified from 1:. An 
instance of the assibilation may be seen in the correspond- 
ence of Sanskrit ‘‘catam,” Lithuanian “szimtas,” to Latin 
“ centum,” Greek cKaTor; neither in Greece nor in Italy is 
there any labialized form of this word. 

K AA BA, Ka,*ba. or Eaabeu, the sacred shrine of 
Ilahometanism, containing the “black stone,” in the middle 
of the great mosque at Mecca. See Ababla, voL fi. p. 
262, and IIeccji. 

KAADEit7, chief town of a department in the circle of 
Eger, Bohemia, is situated on the Eger, about 60 miles 
north-west of Prague. The town lies about 2 miles E. 
of the station of Kaaden-Brnnnersdorf, on the railway 
between Eger and Carlsbad, and consists of an old town, 
surrounded by a wall, and two suburbs. It contains two 
convente, a commercial school, and a school of asrriculture. 
The chief buildings are the Late Gothic Franciscan church, 
and the town-house with a noteworthy tower. The manu- 
factures include gloves and beet-root sugar : there is some 
trade in wood and grain ; and mining for anthracite and 
a mineral colouring material, yielding Kaaden green, is 
earned on in the ^neighbourhood. Kaaden was founded 
about 820 ; in 1277 it became a free city; and in 1531 it 
saw tbe conclusion of a peace between Ferdinand I., k'mg 
of the Romans, and Ulrich duke of Wnrtemhetg. The 
population in 1869 xras 5057. 

KABBALAH is now used as tbe technical name for the 
^stem of theosophy which began to be developed among 
the^Jews in the 10th century, and which has also played 
an important part in the Christian church since the Middle 
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Ages. The term primarily denotes “ reception ” and then I 
** doctrines received by tradition/’ In the older Jewish 
literature the name is applied to the whole body of received 
religious doctrine with the exception of the Pentateuch, 
thus including the Prophets and Hagiographa as well as 
the oral traditions rdtimately embodied in the 3Iishnah, 
It is only since the 11th or 12th century that Kabbalah 
his become the exclusive appellation for the renowned 
system of theosophy which daims to have been transmitted 
uninterruptedly by the mouths of the patriarchs and 
prophets ever since the creation of the first mam 

The cardinal doctrines of the Kabbalah embrace the 
nature of the Deity, the Divine emanations or Sephiroth, 
the cosmogony, the creation of angels and man, their 
destiny, and the import of the revealed law. According 
to this esoteric doctrine, God, who is boundless and above 
everything, even above being and thinking, is called Eti 
Soph (ar«po5) ; He is the space of the universe contain- 
ing ro war, but the universe is not his space. In this 
boundlessnessUe could not be comprehended by the intellect 
or described in words, and as such, the En Soph was in 
a certain sen«e Apin, non-eristent {Zohar, iii. 283). To 
make his existcftcc known and comprehensible, the En 
Soph had to become active and creative. As creation 
involves intention, desire, thought, and work, and as th^e 
are properties which imply limit and belong to a finite 
bcinw, and moreover as the imperfect and circumscribed 
nature of this creation precludes the idea of its being the 
direct work of the infinite and perfect, the En Soph had 
to become creative, through the medium of ten Sephirow 
or intelligences, which emanated from him like rays proceed^ 
ing from a luminary. 

ITow’ the wish to become manifest and known, and 
hence the idea of craition, is co-etemal with the inscrut- 
able Deity; and the the uiuie ss 

first manifestation of 
tbi*5 primordial will 
is called the first 
Sep^iira oremanation. 

Tliis first Sephira, 
this spiritual sub- 
stance which e.v5stcd 
in the En Soph from 
all eternity, contained 
nine other intelli- 
gences or S^phirofJu 
These again emanated 
one from the other, 
the second from the 
first, the third from 
the second, and so on 
up to ten. 

The ten Sephiroth, 
which form among 
themselves and with 
the En Soph a strict 
unity, and which 
simply represent dif- 
ferent aspects of one 
and the same being, 
are respectively de- 
nominated (1) the 
Crown, (2) Wisdom, 

(3) Intelligence, (i) 

Love, (5) Justice, 

(6) Beauty, (7) Eirm- 
ness, (8) Splendour xne 

th?Ho!?lgei to co»mUa o£ .11 » 
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form, he produced everjihing in the form of male and 
female, as things could not continue in any other form. 
Hence Wisdom, the second Sephira, and the beginning of 
development, when it proceeded from the Holy Aged 
(another name of the first Sephira) emanated in male and 
female, for Wisdom expanded, and Intelligence, the third 
Sephira, proceeded from it, and thns were obtained male 
and female, via.. Wisdom the father and Intelligence the 
mother, from whose union the other pairs of Sephiroth sue- 
cessively emanated ” {Zohar^ id. 290). Tliese two opposite 
potencies, m., the masculine Wisdom or Sephira No 2 
and the feminine Intelligence or Sephira No. 3 are joined 
together by the first potency, the Crown or Sephira No. 1 ; 
they yield the first triad of the Sephiric decade, and con- 
stitute the divine head of the archetypal man, as vrill be 
seen in the accompanying figure. 

Erom the junction of Sephiroth No. 2 and 3 emanated 
the masculine potency Love or Mercy (4) and the feminine 
potency Justice (5), and from the junction of the latter 
two emanated again the uniting potency Beauty (G) 
Beauty, the sixth Sephira, constitutes the chest in the 
archetypal man, and unites Love (4) and Justice (5), 
which constitute the divine arms, thus yielding the second 
triad of the Sephiric decade. Prom this second conjunc- 
tion emanated again the masculine potency Firmnes^ (T) 
and the feminine potency Splendour (8), which constitute 
the divine legs of the archetypal man ; and these sent forth 
Foundation (U), which is the genital organ and medium of 
union between them, thus yielding the third triad in iha 
Sephiric decade. Kingdom (10), winch emanated from 
the ninth Sephira, encircles all the other nine, inasmuch 
as it is the Shcchina, or divine halo, which encompasses the 
whole by its all-glorious presence. 

In their totality and unity the ten Sephiroth are not only 
denominated the World of Sephiroth, or the World of 
Emanations, but, owing to the above representatiin, are 
called the primordial or archetypal man ( - wpcoToyoi'orJ 
and the heavenly man. It is this form which, as wc are 
assured, the prophet Ezekiel saw in the mystenous chano 
(EzeL i 1-28), and of which the earthly man u a lamt 

the three triads respectively represent intellectu^, 
moral, and physical qualities, the first is called the 
Intellectual, the second the Moral or Sensuous, and the 
third the Material World. In the figure of the arche- 
typal man it will be seen that the three Sephimth on 
the right arc masculine, and represent the principle of 
rieour^ that the three on the left are feminine and represent 
Sm Snciplcof mercy, and that the four central or uniting 
Sephiroth represent the principle of 
ritrht is called the Pillar of Judgment, iho left the 
pSiarof Mer«y "andthe centre “ the Middle Pillar. The 
middle Sephiroth are synecdochically used to represent th- 
worlds or triads o! which they are the uniting potencie 

oTiil Tnteliiff6UC6 to constitutfi tliB first tnudj is y 
flits tfie Wllectual ^'orld. So Beauty is by 

described es tbe SessBons ‘World, aad In this 

to W Bos or Sim* to 7 “ 

obtained witbm the itself It (1) has it® ou-n 

SepUro Si ftTatoU .nd <3) com- 

absolute cbaiacter, (2) receives iro ^ 

r“pSSed by “ In 

«' to Bq.hir.a., to Koblald 
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insists upon the fact that these potencies are not creations [ up of the grosser elements of the former three worlds ; they 
of the F.n Soph, which would be a diminution of strength ; consist of material substance IimUed by space and percep- 
that thsT form amons themselves and with the En Soph a | tible to the senses in a multiplicity of forms. This world 



and yet constitute the first finite things. ^ , 

are infinite and perfect when the En Soph imparts his ful- 
rl linifA aniJ imncrfAnt when that fulness ! 


the 
occupied 

by the demons, who are the incarnation of all human 
_ vices. These seven heUs are subdivided into innumerable 

ne-s to them, and finite and imperfect "when* that fulness ! compartments corresponding to every species of sin, where 
is" withdrawn from them. ! the demons torture the poor deluded human beings who 

" The c injunction of the Sephiroth, or, according to the | have suffered themselves to be led astray whilst on earth, 
hnsuase of the Kabbalah, the union of the crowned King j The prince of this region of .darkness is Samael,^ the evil 
anJ Qieen. produced the universe in their own image. r^tf^ 

^YorId 3 came into esist^nce before the En Soph manifested 
himself in the human form of emanations, but they could 


spirit, the serpent who seduced Eve. His wife is the 
Harlot or the "Woman of Whoredom. The two are treated 
as one person, and are called “ the Beast ” {Zohar, ii. 
255-259. with i. 35). 

The whole universe, however, was incomplete, and did 
not receive its finishing stroke till man was formed, who 
i=? the acme of the creation and the microcosm. “The 
heavenly Adam (?.c., the ten Sephiroth) who enamated 
from the highest primordial obscurity {i.e., the En Soph) 
created the earthly Adam” (Zoli'tr, ii. 70). “ ilan is both 

the import and the highest degree of creation, for which 
reason he was formed on the sistli day. As soon as man 
was created everything was complete, including the upper 
and nether worlds, for everything is comprised in man. 
He unites in himself all forms ” {Zohar, iii. 48). Each 
member of his body corresponds to a part of the visible 
universe. “ Just as we see in the firmament above, covering 
paint out the unity which they represent. Hence nothing* j all things, different signs which are formed of the stars and 
in the whole universe can be annihilated. Everything, | the planets, and which contain secret things and profound 

in these 
rer of the 

different worlds, each of which forms a separate Sephiric I body of the son of man. and which is like the slry that 


not continue, and necessarily perished because the conditions 
of develoitixient which obtained with the sesual opposites 
of the Sephiroth did not esut. These worlds which 
perished ore compared to sparks which fly out from a 
red-hot iron beaten by a hammer, and which are extin- 
guished aco irding to the distance they are removed from 
the burning mass. Creation is not exnihilo) it is simply 
a further expansion or evolution of the Sephiroth. The 
world reveals and makes visible the Boundless and the 
concealed of the concealed. And, though it exhibits the 
Deity m less splendour than its Sephiric parents exliibit 
the En Soph, because it is farther removed from the 
primordial .source of light than the Sephiroth. still, as it is 
God manifesteJ, all the mnltifarious forms in the world 


in tiie wnoie universe can be annmiiated. Jtjverytaing, i tne planets, and whicu contain secret things and j 
spirit as well as body, must return to the source whence it mysteries studied by those who are wise and expert 
emanated (Zohar, iL 218), The universe consists of four things ; so there are in the skin, which is the covt 


system of a decade of emanations. They were evolved in 
the following order. (1) The World of Emanations, also 


covers all things above, signs and features which are the 
stars and planets of the skin, indicating secret things and 


called the Image and the Heavenly or Archetypal Man, ! profound mysteries whereby the ■nise are attracted who 

WA linvA spah. tk /lirppf omnnofinn Frrtm fit a 75*11 1 A f-V. Tiiinirtn ^ 


IS, as we have seen, a direct emanation from the En 
SopK Hence it is most intimately allied to the Deity, 
and is perfect and immutable. From the conjunction of 
the King and Queen (i.e., these ten Sephiroth) is produced 
(21 the World of Creation, or the Briatic world, also called 
“ the Tfirone." Its tea Sephiroth, being farther removed 
from the En Soph, are of a more limited and circumscribed 
potency, though the substances they comprise are of the 
purest nature and without any admixture of matter. The 
angel Metatron inhabits this world. He alone constitutes 
the world of pure spirit, and is the garment of Shaddai, 
t.e., the vifible m inifestation of the Deity. His name is 
numericailv equivalent to that of the Lord (Zohar, iiL 
231). lie governs the visible world, preserves the harmony 
and guiJe=i the revolutions of all the spheres, and is the 
cutt'.ui of all the myriads of angelic beings. Tliis Briatic 
ttorla again give rhe to (3) the World of Formation, or 
letztratic Aorld. Its ten Sephiroth, being still farther 
removed from the Primordial Source, are of a less refined 
suh-vtancc. Still thev are veh trifTinrr*- Tf fi,o 




understand the reading of the mysteries in the human face ’ 
(Zohar, it 76). The human form is shaped after the 
four letters which constitute the Tetragrammaton. The 
head is in the shape of ' , the arms and the shoulders 
are like n, the breast like and the two legs with the 
back again resemble n (Zohar, ii. 72), The souls of 
the whole human race pre-exist in the World of Emana- 
tions, and are all destined to inhabit human bodies. Like 
the Sephiroth from which it emanates, eveiy soul has ten 
potencies, consisting of a trinity of triads. (1) The Spirit 
(•'’vV't)) which is the highest degree of being, corresponds 
to and is operated upon by the Crown, which is the highest 
triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Intellectual World ; 
(2) the Soul (Cdl), which is the seat of the moral qualities, 
corresponds to and is operated upon by Beauty, which is 
the second triad in the Sephiroth, and is called the Moral 
World ; and (3) the Cruder Soul which is imme- 

diately connected with the body, and is the cause of its 
lower instincts and the animal life, corresponds to and is 
operated upon by Foundation, the third triad in the 

r* . 1 1 1 * • 

pnor 
male and 
on this 
different 
blessed be 

souls and spirits, unites them again as 
they again constitnte one body and 
were the right and the left of the 
union, however, is influenced by the 




Sepliirolh «-UaU have desceiidcJ and occupied human bodies 
and have pa^^sed their period of probation and have returned 

i1. ^ «Iir. ivmfitivfc. fllnik fTin cntiT 


tlic Holy Fatlier, the second tlie Holy Son, and tlie tMid 
the Holy GJiost" (comp, Galatiniis, De Arcanif CalhcL^ 

KK ^ . Wftlf /?. 7 J»W 7 r^yy WfihtvfiM 1 . 


1U« VACS nil me «****«wv*w*»w 

«■> more temptation, no more suffering. Universal rcstora- , Israel to come upon Him. Now it He did not remove them 
tiou will take place. Satan himself, “the venomous thus and take them upon Himself, no man conld endure 
Beast," will be k=tered to his angelic nature; Life will the sufferings of Israel, due as their punishment for trans- 
b-' an everlasting feast, a Sabbath without end. All sonls gressing the law; m it is written (Isa, liii. 4), Surely He 
nill be united iWth the Ilichest Soul, and will supplement , hath borne our griefs and earned oui sorrows <,?oAar, n. 
each other in the Holy of Holies of the Seven Halls . 12), These and simdar statement favouring the 
17 , inr t in IGS • ii 971 - Testament have made many Kabbalists of the 

^^\ccordin-'’to tne Kabbalah all these esoteric doctrines ^ highest position in the synagogue embrace the ChnstiM 
ACCoraiUc, lo in sj^rintiire^ The uninitiated faith, and write elaborate books to wm their Jewish brethren 

<xpre.-sions and narrative-. Mich as the '“™s of E- n. . . ^ . p ^ ^. • professor at Pavia, and physician 

Hagar, Laban, the ass of Balaam, or Balaam himself, ; Jollied Jo> lani ^ conviction of 

-R-hy should it be c^led the law of truth, the j j. , converts that the doctrines of the Kabbalah are 

the true witness of Godi Each word contains a Rtthlime j doctrines of Christianity, this eminent Hebraist trans- 

^ource, each imrrative points, not only to the single instance , Kabbalistic work entitled The Gates 

in question, but also to generals [Zohar, iii, 149, cf, lo„). j ^ dedicated to the emperor (1516)- 

To obUmthco«li«iTcnlvnwstcric-=, which alone make the Torah • ^ (jife work that Pico de Jlirandda and John 

5up*rior to profane codes, definite hermeneutical nibs are emph^ed, i j y jn igornt the true secrets of the Kabbalah. 

of which the followine arc the mo-:t important. (1) The words of " , „ . hundred theses" which Mirandola had 

\ 2,. irlikh are rei^rded as con- , among tue nine nuuuicu me 
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Jf til, Mm| Iienanw. who fells ns that, 

Kcv. .\1U. 18). , :i.:— X W<.l.m«s. the name Jesus coa- 


Kev. .Mil. 18) ^ J«ns coa- 

nccordiuR to the icaroed -^,^3 W who conteto 

Ser^sieSi m 
Athash (Canon TIH.) 
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throughout the Zokar, either as parts of the text rdth 
di?tmcc titles or in separate columns,, are the following 
eWren dissertations : — (1) Additions and Supplements ” ; 
'(2) The Z'lansions and Abodes,” describing the structure 
of paradise and hell: (3) “The Mysteries of the Penta- 
teuch." describing the evolution of the Sephiroth, d:c.; (d) 

. ^ T T ^ E . _ T T • J £ ? 



Shepherd." recording discussions between Moses the faith- 
ful shepherd, the prophet Elijah, and E. Simon b. A'ochi, 
the reputed compiler of the Zoliai", (6) “The Secret of 
Secret^," a treatise on physiognomy and psychology; (7) 
“ The Aged,” i.e., the prophet Elijah, discoursing with E. 
Simon on the doctrine of transmigration as evolved from 
Exod- XXL 1-xxiv. iS; (8) “The Eook of Secrets,” 
discourses ou cosmogony and demonology: (9) “The 
Great Assembly,” discourses of E. Simon to his numerous 
fl'^serably of disciples on the form of the Deity and on 
pnenmatology : (10) “ The Young Man,” discourses by 
young men of snperbuman origin on the mysteries of 
./uintions ; and (11) “The Small Assembly,” containing 
the discourses ou the Sephiroth which E. Simon delivered 
to the small congregation of six surviving disciples. 

The Zohnr pretends to be a compilation made by E. 
Simon b. Tochi, who fiourisbed about 70-110 A.D., of 
doctrines which God communicated to Adam in Paradise, 
and which have been received uninterruptedly from the 
mouths of the patriarchs and prophets. Amongst the 
many facts, however, established by modern criticism 
which prove the Zohav to be a compilation of the 13th 
century, the following are the most prominent: — (1) the 
Zohnr itself praises most fulsomely E. Simon, its reputed 
author, and exalts him above Moses ; (2) it mystically 
explams the Hebrew vowel points which did not obtain 
tiU 570 ; (3) the compiler Irorrows two verses from the 
celebrated hymn called “ The Eoyal Diadem,” written by 
Ibn Gebiroi, who was bom about 1021 ; (4) it mentions 
the capture of Jerusalem by the crusaders and the re- 
taking of the Holy Citj' by the Saracens ; (3) it speaks of 
the comet which appeared at Eome, July 15, 1264, under 
the pontificate of Urban lY.; *(6) by *a slip the Zohnr 
assigns a reason why its contents were not revealed before 
50G0-66 .0.51., i.e., 1300-1306 a.i>.; (7) the doctrine of the 
En Soph and the Sephiroth was not known before the 
13th century ; and (8) the very existence of the Zohnr 
itself was not known prior to the 13th century. Hence 
it is now uelieved that Moses de Leon (o5, 1305), who 
circulated and sold the Zohnr as the production of 
ii. Simon, was himself the author. That eminent scholars 
both in the synagogue and in the church should have been 
indu^l to believe in its antiquity is owing to the fact that 
tae Zohnr embodies many opinions and doctrines which 
obtaintd among the Jews prior to the time of Christ. The 
undoaoted antiquity of these has served as a lever in the 
mm •> of these scholars to raise the late specnlations about 
ch& Ea Soph, the Sephiroth, i-c., to the same aue. 

frequently pnbUshed in 's vols., the 
XfiXL. ion o: vln;a. like that nf Wi a i- -i- _1 
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legist as the best known branch of the great Berber race. 
In 1864 it was estimated that they amounted to 2,200,000. 
The country which they inhabit is usually regarded as 
consisting of two divisions — Great Kabylia and Lesser 
Kanylia — the former being also knoun as the Kabylia 
of the Juijura (also called Adrar Budfel, “Mountain of 
Snow”). It is admitted on all hands that the Berbers 
form the main aboriginal element in the population of 
northern Africa, that at one time or other thej* have 
occupied the whole tract of country from Egypt in the east 
to the Canary Islands in the west, and that they are still 
represented not only by the Tuareg (Amasbir, <fcc.), who 
retain their native speech, but by many tribes that have 
become altogether Arab in language, lu regard to their 
real ethnic relations, however, there has been much 
discussion and theory : Kaltbmnner includes the Berbers 
in the Mediterranean race in which Haeckel places the 
Semites, Iberians, &c. M. G. Olivier^ recognizes the 
Berbers as Aryans, and Faidherbe regards them as the 
indigenous Libyans mingled with a fair-skinned people 
of European origin; while Pruner Bey and Duveyrier 
maintain the close relation of the Berbers with the 
ancient Egyptians, and consider them as forming together 
the white African race." Be this as it may, the Kabyles 
are a Berber stock, and more particularly corre-'^pond to 
that part of the race which was kuown to the Eomans 
as 2s umidiaus. Physically they do not present any very 
promhienfe contrast to the Arabs of Algeria. Both 
Kabyle and Arab are white at birth, but rapidly grow 
brown through exposure to air and sunshine. Both have 
in general brown eyes and wavy hair of coarse quality, 
varying from, dark brown to jet black. In statnre there is 
perhaps a little difference in favour of tlie Kabyle, and he 
appears also to have a stouter trunk and bulkier muscles. 
Both are clearly dolichocephalic. Among the Kabyles, it 
is worthy of particular notice, there exists a varying pro- 
portion of individuals with fair skins, ruddy comj)lexions, 
and blue or grey eyes. As to the ethnic origin of this 
peculiar element many conjectures have been hazarded, — 
one theorist seeing in them the Vandals, another the Gallic 
mercenaries of Eome, another an aboriginal fair-skinned 
race, another the dolmen-building people from Europe. 
In the whole domain of life and character the contrasts 
between Arab and Kabyle are of the most radical and 
striking kind. The Kabyle lives in a house of stone or 
clay, forming part of a fixed village or hamlet ; the Arab's 
tent is moved from place to place. The Kabyle enjoys the 
individual proprietorship of his garden and his orchards ; 
\\*ith the Arab the ownership of the soil is an attribute 
of the tribe. THiile cereals alone are cultivated by the 
Arab, the Kabyle has his fig trees, olives, and vines, 
vegetables and tobacco. Active, energetic, and enterprisin g, 
the Kabyle is to be found far from home — as a soldier m 
the French army, as a workman in the towns, as a field 
labourer, or as a pedler or trader earning by steady effort 
the means of purchasing his bit of ground in bis native 
village. Kor, hovrcver insignificant they may appear when 
measured by a high European standard, are the native * 
industries to be despised, Xot only do they comprise the 
making of lime, tiles, woodwork for the booses, domestic 
utensih, and agricultural implements, but also the weaving 
and dyeing of several kinds of cloth, the tanning and 
dressing of leather, and the manufacture of oil and soap, 
^Tithout the assistauce of the wheel, the women turn out 
a variety of earthenware articles ; before it became a sort 
of proscribed industry the production of gunpowder was 

^ “Eecherdics sar I’oTigine des Berbyrto/’ Hull, di TAcad, 
tTir.pror^, 1S6/, IS^S. 

Propric de U g^zraphie cn -Vlgilrie, 
IS 5 5-1 1, i7. €?« la Stc» Khedivic^lc de Cairo, 187C. 
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regularly earned oa ; the native jewsUets make excellent 
ornaments in silver, coral, and enamel ; in some places 
wood carving has been brought to considerable perfection ; 
and native artists know how to eaaravc on metal both hr 
etching and tlie burin. Like the*" Arabs of Algeria, the 
Kabyles are ilabometans of the Sunnite branch and the 
jlalekite^ rite, looking to Morocco as the nearer centre of 
their reli^'on ; bat,_ whereas the Arabs are fatalistic and 
superstition^, the Kabyle? show a more independent and 
rationalistic turn of laiod. In .>.pjte of the Kona and 
its edmiuhtracors the Kabyles are essentially democratic, 
fn the words of T.enan,^ “ the people is every thing and 
snffices for everything ; government, police, administration 
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larger portion of the district consists of the tratn- ifi 
or Ml count rr, which contains some of the wildest mountain 
scenery m soatbem India. The western frontier is formed 
by the Cham of the Ghats, of which the hightet peaks are 
the Au^remukh (6215 feet) and the 31eruti Gudda (5451 


feet), 

5boe 


iiie centre of the distnct is occupied by the horse- 
range of the Baba Budans, evataiaiag' the loftiest 
mountou in Mysore, Hulaiagiri, 6317 feet The 
or plain countiy lying beneath the amphitheatre fonned 
by the Baba Budan hills is the most fertile portion of the 
watered, and with the famous “ block cotton 
soil The principal rivers are the Tnuga and Bhadra, 
w'hiA nse near each other in the Ghat*, and unite to form 


tribmao- oTthnaLtr nl Sra 


of democracy, the direct government of "the people by the 
The political unit is the village or commune ; so 
many \fi{ages constitute a fraction, so many fractions a 
triuc ; and the tribes again are combined ia the J^baila 
or confL-deratinn, The governing authority in the com- 
mune i? the demaa or general gathering of the citiaeus, — 
ever}^ min old enough to keep the fast of the Eamadhan 
Iiaving a right to take part in its proceedingi?. Its chief 
executive olScert the anitn, is chobeu by the goodwill of 
his fellovAS receive*: no remuneration, and withdra^V3 from 
hu functions as yoort as he Joses the coatidence of the 
electoratCL Some of the Kabrles retain Iheir %'ernacular 
speech, v^ hilc others have more or less completely adopted 
Arabic, The best known dialect is that of the Igauuaonen, 
or wu'i," who* at lea-st from the time of Ibn Khaldoun, 
have be:-»i settled on the northern side of the Juijura; it 
L< the principal basis of Hanotcau^s ZVmi dc <?rnnimatre 


portion of the district is watered hr the Tedavati At the 
point where this river leaves the'B^ba Budan hills, it is 
embanked to form two extensive tanks, which irrigate the 
lower valley. Prom all the liveis water is drawn off into 
irrigation channels by means of ankuts or ireira The 
cluef^ natural wealth of Kadur is in its forests, which con- 
tain inexhaustible snpplies of the hnest timber, especially 
teak, and also furnish shelter for the coffee plantations. 
Iron is found and smelted at the foot of the hills, and 
corundum erists in certain localities. \Vi\d beasts and 
game are numerous, and fish are abundant. 

Tlia census of 1S71 returned the population of the district at 
(Hindus, 318,480 ; Mahometans, 12^017 ; Jains, 1316 ; 
Ciirtstians, JtfSJ. Only one town, Tarifccre, contains over 5000 in- 
habitants, the x>opuIatio& in 1573 being 530Z ChikmagaluT;, the 
headcjuartere of the district, has only 2027 inhabitant^ and Kadiir, 
the old civil station, only 2733. I he staple crop of the district is 
rice, cliitfily grown on the hill slopes, i\bere the natiusl rainfall is 


7 1 TT kCIT . ; .^77 “ 1 Z x A ^ sufficient, or m the n\er valleys, where the fields can be irrigated 

Atijfj e (lari', Lnlikc th-ir^^outhern brethren, the j ff^ni tanks and attificial canals. The j>rincipal tmirrfeated crop 
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/vti^yfc tfn Jnti/tira (Paris, 1867) gives the text and 
translation of a considerable number of historical pieces, 
proverbial couplets and quatrains, dancing songs, drc. 

The bc'it risume of a^icrtamcd facts in regard to tbo Kabylcs is 
the IntCmciio^is jrt'r T Arthropofo^rie tAf by General Faii!- 

Ivetbi and Dr Paul TopinarU, Paris 1574. See nho Daomas, Zc 
SViAnm Afy'dnhi, Paris IS45; Dc Slanc’s translation of Ibn 
KUaldoutt’i /r£r'. Alters, 1 Sj 2; Aucajiitaine, Lcb 

AV.ifK? n fa O^lmu dc VAlgirk^ Pnxis, IS6t, and JUs Beni ^ztxb, 
l£6?; ilanoteau and Letoorneiux, Ln Ktihi^lic ct hs 

PatiSf 1573; a inj>cr by Channetant, the head of the 
llomti Catholic mis'^lon, in Jahrlftcfi^r dcr VcrhreitvtiQ 
OhtiiftnSt 3574 ; Dugas, Z<t Kdhftk €t U peu/jh KnhpU, Paris, 
187 S; lt«onx, 1a ritinojraphic VAlytrict Paris, 1S80. 

IvADO^L a town of Bussia, in the Temnikoff district of 
the Tamboff goverumenfi 169 miles uorth-north-east from 
Tamboff, near the iloksha, a navigable sub-tributaty of the 
Volga. It lies for the most part in a low sandy plain, but 
the principal church and the Sorova convent are situated 
on n hill. The public buildings are of no special note. 
The population was 7365 in 1861, and 7100 in 1870. A 
considerable trade is fostered by the local fairs and markets. 

Kadoni is an ancient place ; it vas purchased in 1351 along with 
the lltshtcher lorJjahip by Demetrius of the Don. In modern times 
it has had a curious administrative bi'tory : incorporated wtU the 
kaian goverumeiir in I/OS, it was a^gned to the AzolT gorennnent 
in ITlOi to the Shatsk province of the Voronezh government in 1725, 
and to Tamboir iu 1779. 

K.iBCR, or Cadooe, a district of AIjsore state, southern 
India, lying between 13“ 12^ and 13“ 58 Jf. lat., and 
between 75“ 8' and 76“ 25' E. long;, with an area of 2294 
square miles. It is bounded on the by Shimoga, oa the 
E. bv Chitaldrug, on the S. of Ha£san,~aU Mysore dis- 
tricts ; on the W. the Western Ghats sspirate it from the 
Bozabav district of So uth Kdnara. 

"j society berbtre,‘rftcrtt^ . 

* The Arabic Zonaoaa (to ti'e the French transliteration) has given 
rise to the nell-knowa “Zouaves " of the French anny. 


stated to hare tjecn hist iutrodacul by a Mahometan saint. Saha 
Budan, about tuo centuries ago, on his raturn from a pilgrimageto 
Mecca. European capital was not attracted to the ent^rise tiU 
about 1540, but tlicie are now 60,000 acres under cofiee. The 
cocoa-nut and areca-nnt palms fiourish iu the moist and sheltered 
loUeva in the west. A Gorermnent cinchona plantation has also 
been established on the Bdba Budan hills. The local manufactures 
iucludc the production of cotton cloth, rough blankets, and sugar, 
as Well as oil-pressing, spirrt-distflli^, and iron-smelting. The 
annual valus of the district exports is estimated at £287,000, and 
the imxiorts at £217,000. The revenue of the district in 1873-74, 
excludiug forests, edneation, and public uorks, was £84,316. 
Governmvut aided and inspected schools number^ 176 in 1574, 
attended by 3027 pupils ; unaided schools, 121, \rith 1235 pupils. 
The mean auimal temperature at Chikznapalur, u about 75' F- 
Dnring 3 873 .and 1S74 the maximum recorded was 93®, and the lowest 
69*. In the Ilalndd the temiwratnie falls much lower, and the cold 
at night in December and January is very sharp. The average rain- 
fall at Chikmagalut duri^ the four years ending 1874 was only 
36 indies ; while on certain coffee plantations on the Maluad from 
100 to 170 indies have been registered. Jungle or malonous fevers 
are prevalent in the Malnad at certsdn seasoub of the year, from 
w hrch neither natives nor Europeans are exempt 
Jlistifry . — Ascoutaining the liallowed sources of the Tnngabhadra, 
Kdddr district abounds udth scenes asiociated with the legends ot 
the Bdmdifana. Stingeri or Kishya-stinga-giri, on the Tonga river, 
takes precedence of all other places in its claims to mrthical 
antiqiut}'. Here, in historical tim^s. was the home of Sankara 
Achaiya*, the great Siraite rrionner of the 8th century; and here at 
the present day resides thejagat^uru or supreme high pnest of the 
Smarta Brahmans. The most ancient rites connected \pxh local 
history arc the rains of llatndpuri and of Sak-ray-patna. both of 
which are described as the cajiltals of powerful kin^befoTC thera*c 
of the Balldla dynastv. On the overthrow of the jBaiiaias by the 
Mahometans, the Vijavanagar empire established itself over 
couthern India; hut the feudatory chiefs were practically inde- 
pendent Siibsenuently the greater part of the distnet was oierran 
nv the Ikkeri or llednur jidhgdr from the ueighbounng district of 
Has^san, who was in his turn defeated in 16^4 by the conquenng 
Hindu raias of Mysore.’ It was not until 1/63 that Hydcr Au 
finallv incorporated the whole countointhe Mysore 
In 1799, after the death of Tipd, Eadur wm restored to thc Bmda 
kingdom then set uii bv the niarqnis of Wellesley. Bat m 
a gencKd insurrection broke out, which overpowered the Mysore 
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GovemmeBT, and necessitated tbe nse of Britisb troops before it was 
suppressed. The inquiry that followed led to the assumption of 
the direct administration of the entire state of Mysore by the 
British. This administration was continued till March 1881, when 
the state was again handed over to its native rulers, on the repre- 
sentative of the mling family attaining his majority. 

IvAEilPFEE, Exgelbeecht (1651-1716), traveller and 
physician, was born September 16, 1651, at Lemgo in 
Lippe-Detmold, Westphalia, where his father was a pastor. 
He studied at Hameln, Lhneburg, Hamburg, and Liiheck, 
and, after graduating as doctor of philosophy at Cracow, 
he spent four years at Konigsberg in Prussia, in the study 
of medicine and the natural sciences. In 1681 he visited 
Upsala in Sweden, where he was offered inducements to 
settle ; hut his desire for foreign travel led him eagerly to 
accept the post of secretary to the embassy which Charles XI. 
sent through Russia to Persia in 1683. When after a stay 
of two years the Swedish embassy prepared to return from 
Ispahan, Haempfer entered the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, as chief surgeon of the fleet then in the 
Persian Gulf. A malignant fever which seized him at 
Gamron on the Gulf prevented his further travels for a 
long while," and he did not arrive at Batavia till September 
1689. The following winter was spent by Kaempfer in 
studying the natural history of Java ; and in IsTuaj 1690 he 
set out for Japan as physician to the embassy sent yearly 
to that country by the Dutch. The ship in which he sailed 
touched at Siam, and in September arrived at Nagasaki, 
the only Japanese port then open to foreigners. Kaempfer 
stayed two years in Japan, daring which he twice visited 
\ edo (now T6ki6), the capital of the shdgun. His adroit- 
ness, insinuating manners, and medical skill overcame the 
habitual jealousy and reticence of the natives, and enabled 
him to elicit much valuable information, "which he has 
embodied in his History of Japan. In November 1692 
Kaempfer left Japan, and in October 1693 he landed at 
Amsterdam. Receiving the degree of doctor of medicine 
at Leyden, he settled down in his native city to edit and 
pnhlish his travels and scientific papers at his leisure ] but 
his appointment as physician to the count of Dippe involved 
him in the cares of an extensive medical practice that 
hindered his literary labours. His health, already impaired 
by his travels, gave way under various domestic troubles; 
and he died at Lemgo, November 2, 1716, in his sixty- 
sixth year. 

The only work Kaempfer lived to publish was .AnKcnitafum 
Uxolicanm PoUtm-physieo-ncdicarum Fasciculi V. {Lemgo,1712), 
a selection from his papers giving most interesting results of his 
observations in Georgia, Persia, and Japan. At his death his 
unpublished manuscripts were purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
conv^cd to England. .Imong them was a History of Japan, which 
t^\®®«™script into English by J. 6, Schenchzer 
and published at ^ndon in 2 vols., in 1728. The original German 

German version being taken 
English. Tlie interest and value of the work are very 
a histoTj", strictly so called, hat also a 
in'the iTtli *. social, and physical state of the country 

tL eWef V 'V of a hundred years it remained 

about Janm for only available source of information 

A hfe oFthe autwf sHUnot whoUy obsolete. 

t” A itf » “ prefi.ved to the History. 

K vpp a’ ^ Crimea. See Theodosia. 

of ^‘ttte-known region to the south 

tL'^W r a cool elevated tract between 



Slopes. The chief town is Bonga, described as 
inli towns in Ethiopia, in 7* 12' N lat 

co^atfi wifli tl r* and to speak a language 

<»Snate ivitl, tW Gong» tongue, spoken in a pottiSa of 
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Damot, on the northern side of the AbAL The French 
traveller Abbadie, who visited Kaffa in 1843, "was the first 
European explorer. Dr Beke gives a description of the 
habits of the people in the London Geographical Journal 
for 1843 ; as also does Dr Krajjf in his Travels, <fcc., in 
Eastern Africa (1860). 

KAFFRARIA, KAFFRES. The name Kaffraria or 
Kaffreland properly means the country of the Kaffres, and 
in this sense would embrace the whole region extend- 
ing from the river Keiskamma to Delagoa Bay, including 
at least British Kaffraria and Kaffraria Proper, Natal, 
Zululand, the Transvaal, and the Orange lliver Free 
Stata The term, however, has usually been confined to 
the districts popularly known as British Kaffraria and 
Kaffraria Proper. Neither term is now used oflScially. 

I British Kaffraria was incorporated with Cape Colony in 
I 1866, and now forms the two official districts of King 
i llVilliam’s To"wn and East London; Kaffraria Proper is 
I now known officially as the Transkeian Territories, or 
simply the Transkei But, as the two designations are still 
i in popular use, and as they are in several z"espects con- 
venient, it will be useful here to give some account of 
the geography and the more important events in the 
I history of the two districts under the general heading. 

The physical characteristics of the two Kaffrarias bear 
a general resemblance to those of the Cape Colony, of 
which they are the north-east continuation. The country 
generally rises from the sea-level in a series of terraces to 
the lofty mountains forming the north-west houndaiy. 
British Kaffraria culminates in the Amatola mountains, 
rising in one part to upwards of 6000 feet The features 
of Kaffraria Proper are much more varied, aud exhibit 
some of the most picturesque scenery in South Africa, 
The rugged range of the Drakenberg forms its north-west 
boundary, rising at its north-eastern point to a height of 
9657 feet. Between that range and- the coast-lands are 
many subsidiary ranges with fertile valleys through which 
the great rivers make their way to the Indian Ocean. 
The coast region is more broken than is the case farther 
south. The prevalent rock along the coast of Kaffraria is 
the Old Sandstone, nonfossiliferous rock, quartzite, in- 
tersected occasionally with veins of white quartz rock, and 
often capped with a dense mass of conglomerate ; while 
the interior mountains are classed by Mr Dunn as the 
Stormherg coal-hearing fossiliferous beds of the Triassic 
period. Kaffraria is watered by hundreds of rivers, most 
of them rising at no great distance from the coast, but 
several of them of large dimensions. The chief, begin- 
ning at the south, are the Keiskamma, the Buffalo, the 
Kei, the Bashee, the IJmtata, the St John’s or Umzimvubu, 
with several large tributaries, and the Umtamvuna, which 
separates British Kaffraria from Natal The rivers are of 
little use for navigation. 

Kaffraria forms one of the most naturally fertile regions 
in S. Africa. In British Kaffraria most of the cereals 
grow, and in the cloofs, and scattered over the country, are 
forests and clumps of valuable timber. The Transkei 
shows even greater possibilities of culture. Tbe moun- 
tain gorges abound in fine trees; thick forest and hush 
cover the banks ^ of tbe rivers ; grass grows luxuriantly 
in the lower regions ; and the lowlands and valleys are 
favourable to almost any kind of fruit, field, and garden * 
cultivation. In the occupied district cattle and sheep are 
numerous ; lions are still found in the interior, and a fair 
amoant of tlie game characteristic of the inland districts 
belonging to the Cape. The climate generally resembles 
that of the eastern province of Cape Colony, but with 
features more approaching to those of the tropics. The 
coast districts are extremely hot in summer, the temper- 
ature on an average varying from 70* to 90% while in 
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winter the day temperature is seldom below 50”, though 
the nights arc very cold. But the variation in altitude 
places climates of all grades within easy reach, from 
the burning coast to the snow-clacl mountain. Thunder- 
storms are frequent in summer; rain mostly falls in spring 
and summer, and the u inters are generally dry On the 
whole the climate ina}^ bo considered as extremely liealthy. 

British Kaffraria, on its incorporation with Cape Colony, 
was divided into King William’s Town and East London, 
each with a capital of the same name, and forming the 
two most easterly divisions of the colony. King William’s 
Town has an area of 1781 square miles, and a total popula- 
tion (1875) of 106,610, of whom 9013 arc white; the 
population of the capital is 5169. The area of East 
London province is 1325 square miles, and the population 
1 5,51 4, of whom 3773 arc white. Its capital. East London 
(population, wutli the contiguous Panraure, 2134), at the 
mouth of the Buffalo river, is the port for Biitish Kaffraria. 
The anchorage is exposed, but extensive harbour works are 
in operation (1881). In 1880, 135 foreign ships arrived 
of 131,753 tons, and coastwise 152 of 217,174 tons. It 
is connected by railway with King William’s Town, the 
line going north-west as far ns Queenstown, the capital 
of the province of that name. Tlio imports of East London 
amounted in 1880 to i:], 152, 610, showing an incrcaso of 
.£72,488 over the previous year; and^the exports to 
ii303,991, being an increase over 1879^ of ^38,369, 
Sheep and goat rearing is extensively carried on ; there 
arc also largo numbers of cattle. Wheat, maize, and 
millet arc the staple agricultural products. The wool 
exported from East London in 1880 amounted to 
5,253,650 lb. In both divisions arc numerous German 

setllemcuts. . . r 

Kaffraria Proper or the Transkemn Territories consist of 
the territories of various native tribes most of which have 
been annexed (1S75'-S0) to iho Cape Colony, and are under 
the jurisdiction of magistrates.^ The area of Kaflrana 
IVoper is about 18,000 square miles,— its extreme length 
bein^ about 230 miles, and its breadth from the sea to the 
mountains bounding it on the north-west averaging about 
120 miles. On the south-east it is washed by the Indian 
Ocean: the Drakenberg and Stormberg ranges bound 
it on the north-west; in the west and south-west are the 
Iridwo and Kei rivers, and on the east and noith-east the 
Umzimkulu and Umtamvuna. I^s surrounded by Cape 
Colony, Basutoland, and Natal Tlie area and population 
of the vaiious districts can only be given approximately, 
the following is an official estimate of the 2 >resent popula- 
tion : 70,000 

...100,000 

...230,000 


TainbookiulnuA 
Griqiialaml East . 
Pondolaud 


Tingoland 

1 dulw} a Reserve IS, 000 

Gcalckaland (Kreh’s | ^ C0,000 

wtoh ’(^vith the Idutwya ^le^vc a"d 
Gcalekaland) the name Tanskeian Territory, or 
IH ia often confined, is about 40 miles square and is the 
..lost advanced of the districts; it is 
pasture and for 

return it had 4976 hordes, 3i,298 calves, 182, bh9 slieep, 
i.<i '?n*'>40 coats, the total value of its stock being 
^321 784- The revenue in 1879 was £5047, the expmdi- 
ture £3286 There are many trading stations, and wo 
il laSly exported. The annual value ot the imports 
ih largely e i ;filo0 000. Tambookieland 

T.»bS.ta^ P™P». 


Proper passed the Cape Parliament in 1880 The revenue 
of the whole of Tambookieland was estimated at .£12,500 
for 1880. The magistracy is at Umtata on the river of 
that name. West of Tambookieland and Fingoland is the 
district of the Emigrant Tambookies, removed some years 
ago fiom Tambookieland over the Indwe. It is 85 miles 
long and 20 broad ; population about 40,000, with (in 
1875) 5348 horses, 38,749 cattle, 84,201 sheep, 47,300 

rm 
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about £1380, expenditure £2976. Gcalekaland, the 
country of the Gcalekas, or Ama-Xosa Kaffres under Kreli, 
IS about 50 miles long and 30 broad. Traders are 
settling in the country, and a small trade in wool is 
done. All these territories lie mainly between the Kei 
and Bashee rivers. Bomvaniland is about 30 miles by 
20 ; it lies between the Bashee and Umtata rivers. 
On both sides of St John’s river, and extending to the 
Natal boundary, is Pondoland; only that portion of it 
on the south side of the »St John’s river, known as St 
John’s Territories (21,905 inhabitants), has been form- 
all}’' annexed, hut the magistrate has jurisdiction on both 
sides. Pondoland is about 60 miles square. This dis- 
trict is noted for its fertility and beauty, and has much 
excellent pasture land. The district between Pondoland, 
Natal, Basutoland, Wodehouse division, and Tambookieland, 
is now known as Griqualand East, inhabited by various 
tribes (upwards of 100,000 souls), about 125 miles long and 
40 to 75 miles wide. A great part of this territoiy formerly 
weut by the name of Nomansland, in area about 6000 square 
miles, and lay at the foot of the Drakenberg, between the 
Umzimkulu and Kinira rivers. In 1862 it was handed 
over to Adam Kok’s people, but in 1877 an Act of annex- 
ation was passed, which was promulgated in 1879. The 
boundaries of the new district were made to include what 
was known as the St John’s River territory, including, 
liowever, British Pondoland. The Griquas themselves are 
not numerous, being found chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Kokstadt, the station ot the chief magistrate, 95 miles 
from the mouth of the St John’s Eiver. Their farms are 
rapidly passing into the hands of Europeans. Various 
other tribes have had land allotted them in the district. 
The whole district is said to be very fertile, and eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of various kinds of gram. In 
1880 land was granted and sold in Griqualand East to the 
extent of about 300,000 acres. All these districts may be 
regarded as virtually annexed to the Cape, ^ith which 
they will doubtless be gradually incorporated. Kaffrana is 
govMued by ministers responsible to the Cape legisW 
fare, in which, however, it has no representatives. 
stations and trading stations are scattered all over the 

fVovs ^During the extension of the Dutch and English 

Decemhei 1811, and ’“?7 .r "rd^ Chiles Someiset, goveinor of 
the Fish nver. In 18 , chief, Ngqihn, in wliich he 

the colonj% entered into a ticatj with Kaffres, and in 

acknowledged whw^ stolen cattle could he 

which It was apeed that awy kraal to wi^n ^ ^ 

traced should he held ® , „ subordinate chief, tlie para- 

serious blunder, Ngqika heingme^^^ 

mount chief of the -^S'^ xy bamg been traced to one of the 



kaffrabia 



gamsoii-iu uv «. ""“““‘nml 'ffi^Kaffies were defeated with | stormed: and the paramount chief Kreli, who all along^ covertly 

.V.,:.tane. mTived.^!^^ 1 assisted ’the Gaikas, was seveiely rvn.ished. In April 1852 Sit 

Harrv Smith ^vas recalled, and was succeeded by Lieutenant- 

^ ^ .1 . rr • ;i 1 4 .-^ 


great slaughter. The principal chiefs wcie outlawed, the counriy 
between Koonap Kat and the Great Tisli nvei was added to the 


colony, and that between the latter nver and the Keiskamma de- 
clared to be neutral territory ; on this some of the hatlies wei c 
allowe 1 to s“ttle. Final peace, how ever, was far from being secured. 


General Cathcart. Kreli was again attacked, and reduced to sub- 
mission. Tlie Amatolas were tinally cleared of Kaffies, and small 
forts erected among them to prevent their leoecupation. It was 
One tihe or" another" wa^ aimost constantly on the movb, cansing not tiU March 23, 1S53, that martial law was icvoked, and 
dSnS nr J in which the colonists could not but suffer. In 1828 the most sanguinary of Kaffre wai-s brought to a condusion, wuth 
the Sief Nf'nika or Gaika died, and during the minority of his a loss of many hundred British soldieis. Shoitly after, Bntish 
infant MU San.lili the government of the tribe, now called Gailcas, Haffrana was erected uito a crown colony, ;« Inch it remained till 
devolved on Macomo, his elder lialf-brother, who had been per- 
milted to occupv the valleys of the Kat river. On account ot ^ 
attack on the Ania-Tembu Kaflres, he was removed from the settle- 


1805, when it Avas incoiporated with the Capo Colony. After a 
peace of twenty-five yearn, once more, in 1877, the Kaffres (of 
Katfraria Proper) iiiten-upted the progi ess of the coimtry and caused 
considerable destniction and distress. In September of that year 
the hereditary enmity between the Fingoes and Gcalekas broke out 
into open hostility, the Government taking the part of the former, 
who were under its protection. At first tue Gcalekas wore driven 
beyond the Bashee ; but collecting in force again they iccrossed, and 
got the Gaikos to join them about the end of December. After 
several months the governor called in the aid of tiie imperial 
troops, and soon effectually broke up and defeated the rebels. The 
war with the Zula Kaffres will be described under ZunirjUAiJD. 

See TheaVs Compendivm of the BUtory and Geography of South Africa, 1878; 
SibTST's Handbook to South Africa, 1880; the General Directory and Guide-Book to 
the Cape of Go« <l Hope audits Doi>endencics, and other year books and hUic-books; 
ICcfth Johnston’s Africa, I87S; Stanford's laige map of the Cape of Good Hope 
and ncighhoniing territoneSf 1876 ; The Colonies, and The Colonies and India 
(pflSJim)* jBtacAs, Boers, and BrUUh, by F. R. Statbam, ISSl; HnlVs Svnth 
African Geography, 1866; The Story of Missions in South-East Africa, by Re^. 
AV, Shjv^\, 1SC6; Chase and %MUnors History of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
/7oi}e, 1871; Anthony Tiollope’s jSow//* Africa, 1878, (J. S. K.) 

27id Kaffres. 

The Kaffres, or Kafirs, a lar^ South African race, form ethnically 
a well-marked variety of the Kegro type, and linguistically a dis- 
tinct branch of the Bantu famil 3 \ There are no general or collective 
national names, and the various tribal diribions are mostty d^g- 
nated by those of distinguished historical or legendary cliiefs, 
founders of djTiasties or hereditar}^ chieftaincies. The name Kafir 
(a form wliici in popular usage designates the African race less 
frequently' than the inhabitants .of Kafiristan in Persia) is that 
applied by Mahometans to all who reject the faith- of Islam.- It 
was thus cunent along the east coast of Africa at the airival of the 
Porhiguese, and passed from them to the Dutch and Enj^sh, and 


ment, as was also his brother Tyali (1833). ^ Permitted to return, 
tiicj* were removed again, and tliis vacillating treatment had no 
doubt something to do ^vith the next war. On December 11, 1834, 
another brother of Giacomo, a chief of high rank, was killed wmile 
rebisting a commando party. This set the ^Yhole of the Kaffre 
tribes in a blaze. Under Macomo, Tyali, and Xexo a force of 
10,000 fighting men swept across the frontier, spread over the 
countn't pillaged and burned the homesteads, and murdered the 
farmera and ail who dared to resist. The fighting power of the 
colony was at the time scant}-, but all available forces were 
mustered, under Colonel (afterwards Sir Harrj-) Smith, who reached 
Grahamstown on January 6, 1835, six daj-s alter news of the rising 
reached Cape Town. The enemy’s territory was invaded, and after 
nine moutW fighting the Kaffres w'erc completely subdued, and a 
neiv treaty of peace concluded (September 17). % this trea^’- all 

the country as far as the nver Kei was acknowledged to be British, 
and its inhabitants declared British subjects. A site for the seat 
of govermuent was selected, and named King William’s Town. All 
thi'', however, was undone by the home Government, the secretary 
of state for the colonies at the time being Loid Glenelg. A policy 
of conciliation and mildness towards the Kafires wtis adopted, a 
policy distasteful to the colonists, although laudable efforts seem to 
iiavc been made to carry it out. The next war, known as the 
“ War of the xLxe,*’ arose from the muider of a Hottentot, to whom 
an old KalTie thief was manacled while being conveyed to Grahams- 
town for trial for stealing an axe. The escort was attacked by a 
party of Kaffres and the Hottentot killed. The surrender of 'the 
munlerer was refused, and war was declared on March 11, 1846. 

The Gaikas uere the chief tribe engaged in the war, assisted during 
the course o£ it by the Tambookics. After some reverses the Kaffres 
were signally defekted on June 7by GeneralSomeraetoutheGwangu, iccently even to the natives themselves under the form Kafxila^ as 
a few miles from Fort Peddic. Still the war went on, till at length in the expression ha^ng^avia Kafida-mjCy are only Kafirs. Of 

laikas, surrendered, as also graduallj' did this race there are two main divisions, jointly occupjdng the soutli- 


Sandili, the chief of the Gaikas, 
the other chiefs ; and by the beginning of 1848 the Kaffies were 
again subdued, after twenty-one mouths' fighting. The countr}^ 
was declared under British*rule, and wiis formed into the dmsioii 
of Victoria East and British Kaifraria, between the new colonial 
bountUry and the Koi river, — the latter reserved for occupation by 
the Ivatlics. The iieace, however, was not to last long. About 
Octobei 1S50 it was leported that the Kaffres ueic preparing for 
vrar. Sir Harry Smith proceeded to the frontier, and summoned 
S-uidili and the other chiefs to an interriew. Sandili refused 
obedi*‘m.« ; upon whi< h,at an as»sembh' of other cluefif, the governor 
docUrod him deposed from Ids chiefship, and ap[»ointed an English- 
man, Mr Brownlee, a magistrate, to be chief of the Gaika tribe. 
This ineasnro is said to have been the immediate cause of the 
ensuing outbrrak ; but theie is no doubt that the Kafires had 
alrcad}' determined on war. On the ilth of December Colonel 
Mackinnon, being s ‘iit with a small force to capturo Sandili, was 
attacked m a narrow defile by a laigc body of Kafires, and coni- 
pelh‘»l to retreat with spine loss. This was the .<dgnjil for a general 
rhtng of th»^ (Jaikii tribe. The settlers in the militarj- villages, 
.iMtmldtd in fauchl f-pcnrity' to celebrate Christmas day, were 
nu pric'd by the treicborous foe, many of them munlercd, and 



ui iinnivn-c forcj sunr’iindod and attacked Fort Cox, where 
ih.e g wvrnn'- with an inconsiderable force. Hik sitUiition 
lr?l} entic-il. Mor,> tiuu one misnccf^^^^ul attempt was made 
danntb s'? spirit was equal to the occasion. 



cast comer of the continent from tho Lower Limpopo to the Great 
Fish river north and south, and from the escarpments of the central 
plateau to the Indian Ocean west and east. They thus impinge 
southwaids on the Hottentot domain, westwaids on the kindred 
Basuto and Bechuana nations, northwards on tlie Tekezas, Makuas, 
and otheis sdso of kindred stock occupjdng the region stretching 
from the Limpopo to the Zambesi and even be 3 ’’oiid it to Lakes 
Kyasfra and Tangan 3 dka. Politically the Kaffie domain comprises 
the Portuguese possessions skirting Delo^oa Ba}^ the semi-iiide- 
pendoiit Zulu temtory, the colon}* of Katal, and the ancient 
territory of Zanguana, which included that pait of Cape Colony till 
recentl}* known British' and Independent Kaffraria. Of the two 
brancires, each split uji into a multiplicity of tribal divisions, the 
representative nations arc the Ama-Zulus in the north, and the 
Ama-Xosas, Ama-Teiubii, and Ama-Mpoiidus or Kafires Proper in 
the south, whence the compound term Zulu-Kaflie now commoiil}' 
applied in a collective sense to the whole race. Intermediate 
betn-eeu the two were the Ama-Lala or Balala of Katal, whoie the}* 
are still represented by tho Ama-Kcolosi, and several broken Ama- 
Zuhi tribes now collectively known to the Kafires as Ama-Fengu, 
t.c., ^*poor" or “needy” people, from fengnza, to seek seivicc.^ 

I The Amn-Fenffxw are rvt^arclud both by the Ama-Zuhis anti .Vma-Xosas as 
or out-ca^tes "tritbont any riizht to tlie fiecdom and piivilcgcs of tiue-boin 
Katfres. Tbcy arc met with everj where, not onl> in lin^oland betneen the' 
Great Kci and Rt.shee rims south of the Ama-Xosa territory, but also m Nhtnl, 
Xtrlulasd, and north of ft, as ivell in tlie highland’^ of tire interior. Vet they 
Ccin tciircely be jald to hare any recognized terxitorj* of ihvlr oimi. and but for 
thf Intcrrention of ttie Biitisli they i\ou1d have long ago been cicr}itheru 
reduced to a frta*e of ^elfdom b\ the dominant tribes. Tliose wlio were dnven 
out of Xulul ind e.rly fn the picMmt COTtnry fell into the hands of the Gcalcka^i, 

Vf by Sir nenjamhi D' Urban, and byliim 
bclnccn the Kish »ind Ktiskamma rircM's, 
nd^cd would probably be tegarded asAiu«i- 
multiplicity of clans, such ns tlie Aina- 
-Knre, Aba-Sclcuncne, Amn-Xlokaze,* 
whom aic conecthel> gronptd as Aina- 
ed wltli that of the Laconian Helota, or 

the low-cahte tribes of India- 
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The numerous and politically import;»nt rainifi cations of the 
Kafin*'* Tro^HTr cannot be undtrs>tood rrjtbout reference to the 
imional most of the tribal naiiui*, a* already f-tated, 

tiio-e of real or n*puic<I foumU» 2 > of dynuitie'-. Thus the 
tcmi Aun-Xus'i its«ir means pimply the |»copk* of Xosa,” a pome- 
vhit iijythiiMl ehitf supjWied lo ha^e floarishcd xiWnt the jear 
ir*j»h Xinth in depC'»nt fmin Ids ^ou Topih was Palo, ^\ho died 

a j t*. '.IaI » Min'! J3*rv^rtr*nnfvtil 


iTVhinm**-^;, amt tae Ama'*%g*|uii:as or pcopm/. 

Tac Ama*2iiiiK)ndra <la not detcani from Xosa, but probably Irom 
an tdler Irothcr^ while the Ama-Tciiibus (Taiiihookic^), thouffh 
aoprrcully repre-^ctxtinic a jonn^er braiuh, an» rt^nlcd by all the 
Katfrc inljcp a*: the royxil raci*. Hence the Gcaleka chich ulio is 
lord pimmouni of all the Aina-Xo»a tribes, always takes his fitst 
or "*crcir info ” from the Am i-Tcmba nival family, and hex i«>we 
aloiu I*a\ <• axiY cl dm to the succession. The subjoined ^jijcalo^ical 
tree v iH help [dace the^mutii'il xxiatroiis of all the Kaffre tnbes 
ill a c lean r iisrUt : — 


Zu.v!c a'5’ o'), re; 'Ued foEujJtr of tl e r itfoa. 
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MbtU 
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Atni OqmnVwcU. 
Awa Vtlrl* . 
Awi'Uavt 
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Ndhl Imblc. 

Awia- A^Uilimbca 

or TWitfntIc«, 

vttMCtnxUc 
Kei^Vanmn and 
Great Ko nvcis. 


.Iria-Kl'aUuU^ 


Araa \o‘as. 

Here it \nll be <=^011 tiint, as rciwcscntirg tlie '^Wer bi^cii, tbc 
Gcjleka-. Maii.l quite ai>ari fiom tlic of Xoeas 

^bom tb-v '-roi p collioti^cl,v• ns ATna-Kambc (Ama-KbakbaM, 

-wt ‘r,'? “s.° 

T’qWmbb^ an* verv confused nud uncertain. ;,LS. 

4cs»ira|t3i|Sisu-,s^-£“s-;s 

"s., u ss 

icat/e, ^^ho\ ?b£ ^a^rof tbo Orauge 

nn-eiit tlomaJn, wbence distinct 

Supk^ed tbo Hotleutota in ^ “"-i 

“tok On the other ai^^^ 

jibysiqiie to African \ogroW family. Hence 

Itlut members of the tbeit appearance 

„0 far-fetebed t]‘'>»«'«3"rX tnrine> b where their pkWe is 
in the ie Sal onwaitl tnorement of tlie 

sufficiently e.^lain<-A i>y ^e ^ ^ Hottentot and Bosjesman 

____ ; — TTr^ijiTthronch Kamede, JIaketa. Tms^ Saata, 

Yaau "a”? To?a&a {Bl. A, 


n hioh they are distingnished from the other branches of the famfly 
must in the same nay be c^laincd by the altered climatic ank 
other outu aid conditions of their new habitat. Hence it is that 
the further they have [penetrated southiiurds the fmther hare they 
become differentiated from the pure Xegro type, fioin ivhich at* 
h'lnffk hd\c eitn been made to separate them aUogtther,- Thus 
the light and clear brown compl<*\ion prevalent amongst the 
southern .tlma-Tcmbmi beionu'p ^gradually daiker as we proceed 
ijorthuards, passing' at last to the blue-biaJrk and sepia of the Ama- 
Snjzis and lekezas, £ven many of the mixed Fengu tribes are of 
a polished ebony colour, like that of the Joloffs and other pnie 
Scncgaiflbian Xcgroe& I7je hair is uniformly of a woolly texture, 
not dilleiing perce[itihly from that of the ordmaiy native of Sudan, 
nor grow iiig in separate tuffs on the scalp, as is often erroneously 
as'Citcd. Tliis piienomcnon of a tufttd grou'th of hair, on which 
many antlimpologiDtis haie based thiir classifications of the daik 
ractfi, has ahsolutcli* no existence in nature. *nie Kaffrt head tdso 
U dolichocephalic (index 72 of, as compared with the West Afncan 
73*40} ; bnt it is also high or long vertically (index 195-8, as 
conijiamd iWth Xegro 149 'oj,^ and it is in this feature of hypsisteno- 
ccphaly [height and length combined) that the KafTre piesents the 
mo‘it atri/rfng con trust vith the [»urc Xegro But, the nose being 
generally rather broad"* and the lips thick, the Kafiie face, thou^-h 
somewhat oval, U never leguiar in the European sense, the devia- 
tions being normally in the direction of the At^jro, with which race 
tlie pccuiur odour of tlie skin again connects the Eaffl*es. In 
stature thev rank next to ilic Patagonian*:, Polynesians and West 
Africans, awraging from 5 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft. 11 in., and^en 6 feet* 
Thtv are also slim, wcll-proportiontd, and muscular , but Fntsch a 
mcasnrcments have shown that they are far from attaining the. 
etandanl of almo'st ideal benuty with which early observers credited 
them, (firing to the hard life to which thev- are doomed, tlie 
women are gencratly inferior in apiicarance to the men, excel t 
amongst the Zalns, and c^pccm^y the Tenibn& Hence m the 
inalriiuonlal market, ivhilc the Ania-Xosa girl realircs iwmore than 
ten or tivche head of cattle, the Ama-Tembu beUe fetches as many 
as fortv', and if specially fine even ci^ity. 

Tiie'^-vinmetrical and manly figures of the more warlike tnbes 
are usinllv arrayed in leoi.ard or ox-skins, of late yearn often 
ivpbiced bV European blanket^ with feather head*^sses coral and 
metal ouiamenU, bead armlets, and necklaces. The Makuas and 
a few others pr*.cHse tatoqing, and the Ama-Xosas are 
minting or smearing their bodies ivifli red ochre. Thwr ams 
con-i»t chieflr of ox-Me shields 4 to 6 feet long, the kem or cbiH 
and the a-Wai, of whkh there arc two kinds, one long wito 9-incli 
natrow bbde, for tbroa in^, the other sho. t mfli bro^ ~ the 
to 18 inches long, for stabbing. The dwellings, bke those of we 
Hottentots, are simple conical hnJs 
mostly of a tempomr}' character. F or all the 
noniaiiic and easily break nn thcirhomes tn search of fresh pastures. 
?At alti.oSrS^orm their chief ^ealA. and «id 

stock-breeding thiir main pnreDif^ of^mwuS " 

turned to htiA7Mudrv. The Zulns raise regular crops of meaiiM 
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of the **mtch-doctor** or medicine-man, 'vdio often hecomes an 
itutmment of cnid oppression and injustice in the hands of un- 
scrupulous chiefs. Circumcision and polygamy are universal; the 
former is sometimes attributed to JIahometan influences, but lias 
r*.aliy prevailed almost every where in East Africa from the remotest 
time" 

Or the few industries the chief are copper and iron smelting 
practis'd by the Ama-Tembus, Zulus, and Swazis, who manufactee 
ft-om the inetal weapons, spoons, and agricultural implements, both 
for their o.rn use and for trade. The Swazis display some taste in 
vrood-can’ing, an I others prepare a peculiar water-tight vessel of 
griss, somewhat like the wickerwork vases of the Siberian Yakuts. 
Chiracteristic of this race is their total ignorance or neglect of the 
art of navigation. Yot the smallest boats are ever made for cross- 
ing the rivers, much less for venturing on the sea, except by the 
^lakozana of Delagoa Bay and by the Zambesi people, who have 
ca’ioes and flat-bottomed boats made of plank^- 
The Kaffre race has develojped a distinct and apparently very old 
political system, which may be described as a patriarchal monarchy 
limited by a powerful aristocracy. . Although the tribal state still 
prevails, the organization has thus acituired almost a feudal char- 
atter. The nation is grouped in tribes, each under an hereditary 
inf’osc or chief, who administers his territory hy means of officers 
chosen by himself, and who is supreme legislator with absolute 
jurisdiction and power of life and death. If his decisions are unjust, 
tile nobles {that is, the foremost members of the tribe) protest in 
c »uncil, and their decisions form the traditional code of common 
h w. A group of clans forms a nation, recognizing a common heredi- 
tary chief with the title of iirnJcumkani or inkosc cnhiliu that is, 
great chief,’* whoac influence largely depends on his power and 
personal qualities. He possesses in tlieoiy unlimited authority, hut 
xa practice each clan retains a large share of self-govemmeut, the 
lor.l paramount seldom interfering except when appealed to. In 
Zululand this system rapidly developed under Chaka and his suc- 
cessors into a military despotism of an extremely arbitrary tviMS. 
But with the fall of Cetewayo, followed by the dinsion of the land 
amongst a number of serai-independent chiefs, an end was put to 
that absolute monarcIi\\ While it lasted it was a distinct violation 
of the ancient liberties of the Zulu nation by the great chief/* who 
aiTogated to lumself almost divine honours, treated the people as 
bis slaves, claimed^ all the land as his personal property, and made 
everything subservient to his dynastic interests. 

The Zuiu-Kaffre language is probably the most typical member of 
the widespread Bantu family, standing in much the same relation 
to the other bnmclies of this stock as Sanskrit docs to those of the 
Aryan grouj^ It is spoken with considerable unifonnitv throughout 
the whole^ Kafirc domain,^ the Zulu or northern dialects diflbrinrr 
rither m idioni and peculiar forms than in structure or phonetics 
the Ai^-Xosa and other southern varieties. In other respects 
Zulu IS on the whole more primitive and conservative of tlxe oldest 
forms, while Kaffre seems truer to the original meaning of words, 
aiarcced Zulu fleets are the Tefula and Swazi, both widely current 
111 Zululand, the latter forming a transition between Zulu-Kaffre and 
the noruiem Tekeza group. The Kaffre, which presents no wdl- 
uenned dial^ts, is current from the Keiskamma river to the southern 

Quathlamha mountains to the sea. 
The Zulu-I^ffre differs in its phonetics from most other Bantu 
tongues by the presence of three ** clicks” adopted from the 
Hottentots or Bosjesmaus, the true aborigines of this region. These 
are the dental, usually represented by c, as in Ama^GcaleJ^-a, 
the palatal (q), as in Ama-Gqika, and the lateral (a:), as in Aina- 
' by thrustingforward and &en suddenly 

withdrawing the tongue from the front teeth, the palate, and the 
side teeth. Besides these there is a guttural, represented bv r, as 
/ be pronounced Khnkhahc.^ fllie language is in other 

accent falling generally on the 
f or occasionally the 

tfrt c nr”a r ^ f stmetute it is very regular, with few excep- 
ff is the more si£ 
L-h ^ extremely delicate and involved. The 

liun.ln-rf ^iiil infie-jt-d, presenting no less than two 

tiri- ac‘ive mcCT*™ modal, positive, nega- 

tivt-, acme, passive, causal, augmentative, &c. In this respect it 

Filmo systemiof the 

htfmUls Znln-Kaffre and other Bantu 

miallel in inr Structure, which finds no 

it h« biercalH^ ‘'euphonic concorf,’'as j 

from eve-v noun anti Pronominal prefix inseparable ! 

the" .Iln^ repeated in a mote or less modified form with ' 

-I with theS 

h :n- r ® its various relations 

IS T ” M °\ ii;® jreSxed particle, or ‘-in- 

. Ultn^oc^it, Hence the inflraon in these langna.-es 


^ Tilt 


• snua-l does not occur; it is replaced, as in Chinese, by f. 


is mainly initial, not final, as in most other linguistic ^sterns, 
on which account they have received the name of ‘‘^Piononiiiml Pre- 
fix Lan^a^es.” Of the inflecting prefixes, of \vhich tliciv were 
sixteen in the primitive Bantu speech, the chief fuuction is conconl- 
aucc and relationship. Thus the jiroper intlcx of in the scxise 
of man, person, being z(?w, pi. aba, we get fioni man, aha- 

ntiu men.- The inflex of Losc^ chief, is fji, pi. (irreg.) whence 
in-kosc, a chief, rrjwn-Io^c, chiefs. Then, the adjective ** great*' 
^ing kisJu, **a great man” will be tuntt-iUtt om^xihu when* the 
inflex xnaxi h repeated in the inoJilied form om with the adjective 
Ictihi. But great chief” will be in-LobC cn- 7 :xthi, where the 
inflex in is in the same way repeated in the modified form at with 
the following adjective Irwfu. Here we sec some resemblance lK)th 
to the piincxplo of progressive vocalic harmony as deveioj>cd in the 
Ural-Altaic group, in whieh the vowel of the I-oot legnlates those of 
all the foUowingagglutinated formative elements, and to sucli Latin 
agreements as jtliirs nicuSf JtUa vica, &c. In both casts, however, 
the resemblance is more apparent than real. This surjrrisingly com- 
jjilex and almost artificial principle of alliterative concordance per- 
vading a vast number of languages sjuead over hrdl a continent, and 
spoken exclusively by uulctterc'd and barbarous inees, is one of the 
most astonishingplienomcna in the history of human culture. The 
perfection to w^hicli the system is carried in the Ziilu-Koffre group 
niUbt always render that branch of the Bantu fanxily specially 
interesting to the students of comparative philology. 

Sec Cnstav FKtscli, £fn(;ebcnmen Sud-J/rila's^ witli atlas, SO plates, and 
120 typical beads, Brcslan, 1W2; Week's Cvmparatite Gianimar ff the iSou/A 
African Vinpiagtt, ISfiO ; IlahTi's GrvnAziiQC riner GraminatU des Jltrtro, Berlin, 
1S57 ; Applcyard's Kafir 1S50; Scliriedtr's Zniu Grammar in 

Christiania, 1850; Dr Colcnso's Grammar of th' Zuhi-Kafr Language. 1853; 
liev. F. Fleming, Kafraria and ils Jnlinliitaatt, 1853; Girard dc ll'iille. Lr% 
Peuplu de VAfrigut it tie I’Amet igue. Paris. 1880 ; IIkt. J. Shooter, Kaf.rs oj 
Katat, 183" ; Hev. L. Grout, Zululand, ISCS ; M'. Honiden. Past ami Future of the 
Kafre KaceSthavion, 16C7 ; C. J. Buthner, in Zeiltehrifl of tlie Berlin Geo. Soc., 
llaicli ISSl. CA. H. Iv.) 

KAFLRISTAX. This Persian term, signifying “ the 
country of Kafirs,” or unbelievers (in Islam), has nithiu 
the last hundred years become established in geograjiby as 
the name of a mountain tract on the north of Afghanistan, 
occupied by tribes which have resisted conversion to the 
faith which prevails on eveiy side. This faith has no 
doubt continually gained upon these tribes more or less, 
and with this encroachment the limits of the Kafir country 
have shnink; but the encroachment does not apjiear to 
have been large since the name became recognized in 
geography. Thus Baber (c. 1504) speaks of a ceitain 
place (Chaghanser&i, in recent maps “ Chegarserai “) as in 
the very jaws of Kafiristan, and this continued to apply 
forty years ago, if not now. Only it is clear that in his 
time the Ka^ occupied tracts about Bajaur, east of the 
Kuner river, whict they do not pass now except on raids. 
The country has never been entered, and even tbe bordering 
Mahometan tracts have only here and there been touched, 
by-any European, so that we know liardly anything of 
its internal geography, and not even the external geography 
with any precision. 'The northern boundary may be taken 
as that nnvisited part of the watershed of BSndft Kfish 
which lies between the Dorah Pass (71° 17' E. long.) and the 
Kh^wak Pass (69° 53' E. long.) leading into the Andarab 
valley of the province of Kunduz (see Afghax Turkest.v 2»' 
vol. ii.^ 242). On the east it is limited by Chitral or 
KSshk^r; on the south and west it is more difficult to define. 
But 35° N. lat. and 70° E. long, will mark these limits 
roughly, though the Kafir tribes seem still to extend south 
of the former line above Jalffiab^d, whilst their limits are 

‘ This -word Abaniu is generally used by the Kaffres in speaking of 
themselves as the ** men ’’ in a pre-eminent sense in opposition to the 
Ama-klungi, or inferior white people. On this ground Abaniu 
shortened to Banin, has been proposed hy Bleek and generally adopted 
as tne collective name of all the races and languages belonging to thi. 
gre-at linguistic sy.stem, which reaches from four or five degices noith 
of the equator southwards to Cape Colonv, and stretches right across 
the continent from the Ogoway delta to Zanzibar. 

. regular plural of the inflex in is £rfn, as in hon^e, 

tziTyrJu, houses. Bntatna is extensively used instead of n 6 o. /ci’ii. kc., 
m forming the plural, c^ecisiliy of personal nouns, nations, tribes, kc. 
HeMe Ama-^osn for Aba-^osa fiom ttm-JTosa, Atna-yifiondo from 
^Mpondo, Ama-Kose from in-Kose, kc. Tlie northern and western 
Bantn. nations preserve the dba under the forms ha. be, irn, whence 
£a-suio, Se-chuana, IVa-ni/aniicesf, TJ'a.^nn<fn, ko. 
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„ compsKitivelf recent times are known as 

J or '-'lialf-and-half/*^ Many of these are on good 

tenzB with the Kafirs, and trade is carried on throagh flieir 
mediation. A mo-t interesting account hy Lieutenant- 
Caloasl Tanner, of some tribes of this class, Vill be found 
in the Pro^. Roy. Ge^ig. Soc, quoted below. 

The most important portion of the Kafir tribes apparently 
occupies the Talleys which drdn (fay the Pech river) into the 
Knn^r or Chitral river, below Chaghaaserai, in about 34’ 
40' X, lat. The most easterly occupy the valley running 
south from the JDorah Pass, and joining the same river at 
Birkut, about 35" 15 X. lat. Others are on the headwaters 
of the Aliugir and AlLshang rivers, which join in Laghman, 
and the most ws^tsrly on the sources of the river of Tagao. 

Surrounded by pe^tple pndessing Islain and clierhrSn^ 
slavery, the Kafirs are naturally objects of kidnapping 
incursions, and these they revenge by sallies from their 
mountain fastnesses to plunder and IdiL 


a / ana ; tort 

Sfih-r^^h coantn-, 


for he ^p^ks of 
rhi?}i Jar to 
the co’jntr/ 



as arrows s*;voTd«, and slin«. The raler was 
AdahhH^ hL< rtr^dence ./<w/Tcr/, and another la^ place •^irAat, 
Timor «ju?ed an inscription to he cut in The defile^ of Kst6rr:coTrI‘ 
ing his invasion and its route. Mas-on tell? n- that in the KaCr 
conntiy* on the 2vajzl or A2i-hang riv<^r, there is a s*ni«'ttirc <till 
knoTvn as Timnr’^^ ca.«tle, 

l^e he^ of tJ4& KiaSrs again in the Maaoxrs of Baly>r, of their 
n ids ^ in PanJljxr, of tbczr trine and. fondness for it,— ttery man 
carrying «lang round his neck a or J^arh'^m hottK 71, e 
occasional mentions of the Kafirs in the Ain-t-An^ri ^r^tp 
horroiv^ from Baher, bat thfe work contains another piS'iiT'* 
[Gladv.'in s ttuuslation, irS:f, ii, 19 j) which iirolfably originate a 
story about the ^Srs' descent from Gre»:k«. not yet "quite ob'oh te 
in Europe, In fact, however, the los-agc doe= not aprecr to n r 


f.»„d .1, „i & oppy iioichph,°srito j ?f 

dS'sCrtcu on. uc^o mt of Kufir forays. The Lahon Pass | claim remarkable enough in itseli^ and maintained by many other 
from Dir into Cliitral was within recent years so beset by * ^^nnee? of the hill starM Tiorih nf iiinan 
Kafir robbers that many Jlu&sulman wayfarers were 
annually killed, whose graves were marked by cairns and 
flags, and designated *'The Tombs of the Martyrs/’' 

Hundreds of tho-e dismal memorials lined the road and 
damped the travefferis spirits, Eaverty mentions a savage 
invasion of Kafiristau made some thirty yeai^ ago by the'i 
chief of Bajaur from the south-east, in which villages were 
sacked and burnt, and the people carried ofi" and sold 
Faiz Bakhsli spea^ of a like invasion from the north in 
1S70 by the prince of Badakh&han, which penetrated by 
the Dozafch Darah or '* Hell-glen ” to Kator (which he calls 
the Kafir capital), bringing back a large number of 
captive^, whom he saw at Faizabai "Whatever difaculty 
from within prevents the eacploration of the Kafir countrx 
is due apparently to this atrocious treatment at the han^ 
of their iloslem neighbours. 

But the Kafir wars are far from being all external. Some 
of the tribes wage war with one another, so constant and 
deadly that Biddulph says their fights with their ^lussnlman 
neighbours are comparatively desultory and harmless. 

Kafirs are said, however, never to kill men of their own 
village. 

The country is, as far as can be gathered, a land of lofty 
moantiins, dizzy paths, and hair-rope bridges swin^g 
over torrents, of narrow valleys laboriously terraced, but of 
wine, milk, and honey rather than of agriculture; the 
valleys on the eastern side, however, are described as 
thickly wooded and very fertile. Thongh table-lands are 
spoken of, arable land is scanty. Over the greater part of 
the country the winter is severe ; hence the people depend 
much on dairy-produce, and consnme vast quantities of 
cheese and curd, besides meat, and fruit, fresh or dried. 

The hill countrv of the Kafirs, and of kindred races long contiim- 


Colonel Tanner of the Artillery made a spirited attempt 
to reach the country from Jalalfibad in 1879, ^and spent 
some time among the Mahometans of Darah Xur, wlio=e 
lanauacre and customs indicate affinity to their heathen 
neighbours. But he was carried away dangerously ill, on 
the very day when a Kafir party arrived at the vfilage to 
escort him into their country^^ Similar invitations were 
brought to Major Biddulph in Chitral in 13/8- TLL 
oScer was unable to avail himself of these, but he had 
unusual opportunities of seeing and gaining information 
about the people, and his chapter on the Sidh-porli is the 
most authentic account yet available. But there are no 
doubt local difference®, and we mu-t not assume that to be 
untrue which varies from Biddulpli^s statement®. 

Tlie Kafirs are in fact only an aggregation of tribe?, 
probably belonging to one general race, but u ho<c present 
close juxtaposition is the result of yarions accidents smd 

, was known roiaeoirsvai ,\5iaucs/ mure u* . invasions which have driven them, in 

looselv a- Bitanr. a name of ancient origin, which we find in 3 Iarco ! lower conntnes, and concentrated them in ttiu n 

Polo 05 Bo^or. Paskoi also, from the name of one of those races ; yg^yion. 11103" have themselves vague stones to tins eueu, 
now 31a=^ilman, seems to have va^e appli^^^ of , Burmali) one that they former.)' 

possessed writing. Elphin^tone heard a Kafir story thfu 


princes of the hffl stares north of Hindu 

Again, Bcn^'ct Goes traveUiu^from Pe?hawar to Cabal in 1603, 
Lean! of a cify (or country) caUed Caj)pcnfom, into wlu*>h no 
3lahonietan might enter on' jain of death, Hindu trade:? might 
enter, thongh not into the temples. The peoide tctb «ai*l n» Per 
themselves to enter their temples except in nlack dre'=e«. The 
coanfjT sibounde} in grapes; the natives drunk vfn/», of trhhh 
Goes tasted ; and all this was fo strange thet he sn^p*ctcd the 
j*eopIe might be Cbristhns. Little or nothing is^ h^ard of the Kafirs 
after this till the publication of Benneirs Memoir of a Mffjy ot 
Iffnefo^an (t/SS), — followed twenty-sfx years later by Elpbinstone’s 
Cauf/ul^ in which a cousiicrable amount of substantial information 
regardrag the Kafiis was given by that admirable writer, of who^ 
the Afghans b-Iieved, and with' justice, that he had a telescope 
with which he could see what jiassed on the other side of a 
monntain- 

The most favourable opportunity ever oficred for the exploration 
of Kafizistan was during tne British occupation of Cabul in lS39-dO, 
and a Kafir deputation invited a visit from those whom they hpd 
been led to regard as Idndre*!- But they were coldly receive*!, 
owing to the great jealou^ of such intercourse shown by the 
Afghans, 


in^*^ in pa'ranisnij’which extended from the north of Cabnl to the ; 
bopiers of Kashmir, was known to medisval Amtics,- mote or h ^s j 


thS l/ion name oeenm both in 5l?tco Polo end in 
Ibn Bataf- KalSr Ukeirise ha.* sometimes receiTfcd a like vague 

first <li>-tinct mention of Kafirs^ a sepawte race lO 

b- in tbe bUtorr of Tinint. ^Hien ttef rnew, m 3Iarch 1«9?, 
aiTired at Andaifib on hi* way to invade Indm, r'j 

ctT for help against the KaMr and Siah-posh (or bbc-w-clo.be-l > 


brought them from Kandahar, This may 
dim tradition, not of the place now so called, but of the 
Kandahar of the older Arab gcograpber?, Omuhritf of 
Ptolemr, and Gandf,ura of the Hindu books, viz., the region 
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of Peshawar andTusufzal A clan of the now iloslem 
tribe of Safis is called GnndMr^aL The Kamoz tribe of 
Kafirs have been surmised to be living representatives of 
the Kambojas of early Sanskrit, whose name was borrowed 
by that region in the far East in whose forest depths 
raligions of Indian origin reared weird and 'Stupendous 
fanes, lately made known. In two other Kafir clan«5, 
Aspios and A^hkins, one is tempted to trace remnants of 
thf^ and A^^aceni of Alexander's historians, whose 

seat was about Kuner. Bajaur, and Dir. 

The people are rocogni^i froni outside as Kajirs infidels”) or 
Sidl^osJi ('^blacfc-clal'* — compare the ^MadchIs^i^^ of ancient 
Peythfa) ; hat th^w use no coll'^ctire term as applicable to them- 
selves ; in many cases diilerent tribes are unable to converse with 
f ach othr>r ; and apparently they rccr>gnize no common tie of 
nationality. If hard pnshetl, or speaking with foreigaers, they will 
thus employ the 'rord Kajppra {for Kajir\ but so also a flindu 
talking to an Englishman will sometimes use the term KdJd ddmi 
{‘‘ black man ”) collectively of bis countrymen. 

The variations in the catalogue of tribes given are endless ; 
iud^rd. Tanner say's explicitly that he never found t^o pf^ople who 
agr» al in the names of four out of five, and the variaxiou in actual 
li^as is areatrr than this. Srajor Biddulph’s information leads him 
to divide the whole body into three main tribes (or perhaps topo- 
graphical division**) : — (1) Bashjo7iSy o''cupving the eastern valley 
adjoining Cnitrdl, partially tributaiy to that state.— their principal 
clan being divided into Kamoz and Kamtoz; {2) Wcngnlis, occupy- 
ing the Pe’h valley and its upper waters: (.3) EamgaUs or Lnm- 
on the upper waters of the streams descending towards 
I/ighm.in (formerly Larnglvi-n) and Cabal, and al«?o apparently 
extending north oi the great watershed. But the'^a great tnbc'; are 
'uMivid^d into numerous* clans, of which the 'VTai^dis alone count 
cightp^m There are also broken clans, like the KnldsJias, adioin- 
ing Chitral, a degraded race who are claimed bv the Bashgalis as 
tiieir slaves and the KitfignTls, a small tribe near the watershed 

? j i?'"' ^rnnjan, one of the highland cantons of 

Badakhsnan. * 

More copious IWs of trib»s hare been giren hr Elphinstone 
rthree lists on different authorities), and hr Earerty, Lumsden, 
belleir, ic. vTe may notice that all lists gfre a prominent place 

above). Other names that appear in 
.vera.1 lists are irai or TFdi^al falreailr named from Biddolph} : 
in ranons forms ; JFdmaTi. and Sam/, ■nrhich, ire leam from 

tribe; P^tshUyar or Pashd-gri, 
thenoiv MabometanizeJ PasTinis of 
t ic Cabal highlands, spahen of above : Muitfle-nijJ Paruni 
or Aslti:ong ox AoVia, As\p\n at Bhi’ 

SiU, irhich attaches'^ 

• eral ha.ir names oi place and tribe, is to be ascribed fo a void 
V“= conntn-." The characteristics of some tribes were 
?n "hi" wighbouTs the Chiiganis, and 

'+ Kafir land arc many languages, many tribes tritb 
(Kators ‘) arc horsemen. The 

the rw5 ’ they have othc and are marksmen ; they are men of 

H.; V- 7 ») are chiVf h fore the IT'am/w. An^l 

th.* are fairer tlun the Jramas." 

In regard to the general a-stpect and complesion of the 

Kafirs, accounts have varied. Dr Trumpp, a learned mis- i 
'^lonarv* trim . . j 


T . ^ ■» u> iUlti 

tbn^ + * T epniined three Kafirs at Peshatvar, declares \ 

respects like natives of Upper > 
dark hair and eyes and swarthy colour, tinged 

Ttlrin^on ‘^ther hand Bumes, ' 

nf-irir nil’ f ^^asson all .<^eak of their blue eves, j 

KhJ ^n oR describes Farai^orz 

hi alma f of < 

*n ba ? and Hrrht brown hair, Lrdly ’ 

rirrir "" Englfshman. And unle«=s 

^ characteristic, one hardly 

to us coiiU Ltr? themselves of their tin 


Itvdce I S^r II P?-v K'' ^ ^ir. i 

'Sir u. R^vrha^on, win repeatedly saw Kafirs at j 


Cabul in 1838--40, Las stated that the most beiutifnl 
Oriental lady he ever had seen was a Kafir slave; by 
loosening her golden hair sbe could cover herself completely 
from head to foot as with a veil 

The current tale has always been like that told to Goes 
iu 1603 that no Mussulman could enter their land and live. 
This is true of any one entering withont warning ; but, on 
the eastern side at lea'^t, they receive visitors when passed 
in by one of themselves. Thus pedlers with wares from 
Peshawar enter ; and Mahometans from Chitral are occa- 
sionally allowed to enter the country for sport, and enjoy 
the hospitality for which the Kafirs are famed. The 
assurance that they would welcome the visits of Christians 
Ins been general, and the invitatioi often given. Two 
Afghans from Peshawar, CTiristian converts, on the invita- 
tion of a Kafir who had been a soldier in the Guides nnder 
Colonel (now Sir Haxty) Euxnsdeu. visited the Kafir country 
in 1864, and brought back a verv interesting journal They 
witnessed, soon after entering the countiy, the treacherous 
massacre by the Kafirs, in fulfilment of an old vendetta, of 
a large party of ifahometans who had been invited across 
the border, but were themselves well treated. 

*2?^ liingna^ of the Kafir tribes belongs, like their physical ivpe, 
TO tne Aiyan cLass. On both northern and ‘*out!iem slopes of Hin<!u 
K ush are spoken a number of languages and dialects, all of which, 
witli the sinking exception of the Khajuna or Burishlri in Gilgit, 
belong to the cl^s named, some ofthem leaning more to the Persic, 
Prakriric) type. To the first belong especially 
the dialecfe of the north known as GMIcIta. spoken in kiiikoi 
\\ akhan, Shighnin. and other cantons of the upper Oxus. To 
the second belong the Shina language of Dardistan, and other 
anlects^ spoken on the Indus and west of it as far as Cliitral. 

considers the Kafir languages, of which the Khobar 

^“J^h IS a type, to stand between the two classes, drawing on 
TOG whole nearest to the Indie side, but with a larger number of 
reisic roots than the Danl dialects- Yocabulori^'s of Kafir or Wah- 
poali dialTOts have been published by various jiei^ons (r.flr.. Lccch, 
Barnes, ^v^y, Lumsden, Trumpp, Korri^, Leitner, Tanner, 
iJiuatUph). The most ample are by no means the most %-aIuable : 
and TOO data as yet, both as to copiousness and as to precision 
p'garding the locality of the dialects represented, are scantv. though 
m tl^e respects Major Buhlulph's book marks a considerable step. 

, h e Hi ndi^charactcr of the lists of numerals in some of the dialects 
^v^ silking They all seem to confirm Elpliinstone> statement 
TOat in all the Kafir dialects the numeration is bv score's, as in the 
French ^‘survival” oi quafrevingt. qnofrcvmgt-dix^ &c. 

Eiddulpk regards tke religion of the Kafirs as a erode 
form of the old Tedic worship. Imhra is their chief god, 
a name suggestive of Indva. ^Tonx is spoken of as mediat- 
ing^ with Imbra on behalf of man. Tliere are tnanv inferior 
thyinities, some acknowledged to Iiave been mortals ivor- 
shipped after death. Names of some of these are civen 
Dj" Elphinstone and by Biddulph, and a large part of the 
two lirts agree. Stones are set np as emblems of Imbra, 
but carved idols are not nsed, says Biddulph : we must 
r^rhaps interpolate,— “as representations of Tm'bra/’— for 
there is much evidence that images are set up. JDeogen is 
a name which several accounts give as that of a chief god, 
—perhaps a generic word connected with deo, div, deus, 
^c. Colonel Tanners informants told him of a temple of 
Daogan among the Wamas. hung about with lirisht-coloured 
clothe and ornaments, whilst Deogan was represented hv a 
fierce image of wood, armed with club, knife, .and ^n. 
The temples are said to be stored with the accumulated 
spoils of ages. To all the deities cowls are sacrificed, and 
cedtw branches burned. On all occasions of slan^hterino- 
for foo(^ some ddty is invoked and sacrificial ceremonira 
observed. The B.ash^lis showed Biddulph the sacrifice 
ot a goat. The detail is moit remarkable, as he points 
out. in Its a^ement, even in rome of the minutiei (snch 
as .he ntual words nsed,^c4/ and ht-macJi.% with the 
acconuu given by Elphinstone after Mnllah Najlb.— thu.s 
attesting the authenticity of the latter^ narrative. 

Polygamy is practised, and accordinc: to the balance of 
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evidence vroman s chastity is loose, and aduUerj slightly 
punislied or easily compensated (but on these points the 
Afghan Christians give a strongly opposed statement). 
Female children arc freely sold by the Bashgalis to their 
Massalman neighbours, and the king of Chitral receives 
nn annual tribnte of children of both sexes (whom he sells 
douhtlc^b). The black clothing, which has given the 
Kafirs a general name, varies in character. Tribes on tJie 
Cvibul side wear entire goat’s skins ; the Bashgalis wear 
8hort-sh*c%'cd black tunics of woven goat’s hair, with a 
broad red binding, and girt with n leather belt bearing n 
dagger. On their feet tliey wear rude sand ils of wild-goat 1 
skin, with a tuft on the instep. The women wear long 
sack-liko garments of black woven goat’s hair, with long 
loo^e sleoves, girt loo^^ely at the waist, and with a coloured 
cotton scarf tightly bound over the bhnulders. It is a 
general clmracteribtrc that men shave the whole head except 
a circular 3-inch patch on the crown, from which the hair 
liangs often to the waist Tlic Bashgalis at least wear no 
head covering. Women wear the hair plaited in many 
long thin tresses, coiled under their head-dress. The head- 
dress of the Bishgali women is remarkable, consisting of 
a black cip with lappets and two horns about a foot long, 
made of wood wrapt with black cloth and fixed to the cap. 
Such a head-dress, with horns of greater length, is described 
by Chinese travellers of the Gth and 7th centuries as worn 
in the valley of the upper Oxus, then hold by the Yetha 
or Fphtlialitcs, an indication probably of kindred with or 
influence over the ancestf»rs of this Kafir tribe. Among 
the Sanu«, Wariias, or Bod Kafirs, long, massive, silver 
chains presented by the tribe arc worn over the shoulders 
by successful warriors. Their women tie up the hair with 
a silver band. 

The Kafir arms arc hows and arrows, battle-axe and 
da 2 "er. The dagger is peculiar, of excellent fabric, with 
a deep X hilt of iron' with brass studs, and slung in a 
triansular iron .sheath. Their bows and arrows are short and 
wcak-Iooking, but they make good practice up to 60 yards. 
Swords and matchlocks arc spreading, 

Amonu the notable and general customs arc the copious 
use of wine, which at their feasts they drink from large 
silver cups which arc among their most precious posses- 
sions: their sitting habitually upon ^stools of wicker-work, 
whilst they find it as difficult as wc do to adopt the cramped 
postures usual among Asiatics ; their use of slips of pine 
for candles ; the custom of recording the deeds of a warrior 
by a post beside liis coffin, in wliich a peg is driven for 
ever}’ man he has slain. The Islamized Chugam people 
of Darah Nur also maintain this practice. 

The people are fond of dancing. Jlen and women ^oin. 
Biddnlph witnessed a village dance, wild and strange,— the 
men brandishing arms, with whooping and wlustlmgand 
discharge of guns At times the wliole would lock arms 
by pairs and revolve backwards and forwards in grotesque 
waltz, or following in order wind in figures of 8. 

Their houses are neat and clean, generally of more than 
one story (communicating by rough ladder beams), an 
soLtimes of five or six on the declivity of a hill. 
Tiiey are much embellished with wood cawing. ^ 
assume Tanner’s striking descnption of a large 
“e to give a fairer idea of the Kafir towns riian we 
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A newborn chfld m carried with its mother to a special 
liouse outside the village, where they remain secluded. 
After twenty days mother and child are bathed and brought 
back w’ith music and dancing. The dead are placed in 
coffins, and, after much dancing and waking and sham 
fighting, are carried to some lofty spot and there deposited, 
but no grave is made 

The Siah-posh dogs, cattle, sheep, fowls, and all their 
agricultural products are famous fur quality, and much 
sought by their neighbours. Their cattle in appearance 
and size compare favourably with English breeds, but have 
large humps. The women are said to do much of the 
agricultural work. 

On Kafirs, see Elphinstone's Caithiil, cd. 1839, n 373 ^7.; 
Bumes, Gabool, 18i2, pp. 206 sq. and 381 sq.; ^lasson, JonmcyjSt 
1S42, chap, xi., Lumsden’s J/z5»07i to Sandahar, Calcutta, 1860, 
Baveity, m Jotern. As. Soc Bengal, vols. x\viiL and xx^in , 
Bellow, Lecture,” in Joxtrn U. S Inst Ind , Ko 41, Simla, 
1879; Lcitner, ibid, Ko. 43, 1880; Biddnlph, Tribes of Hindoo 
Koodi, Calcntta, 18S0; Tanner, in Proc Bog. Geog Soc, ifay 
1681; Church Missionary Intelligencer for 1865, reprinted m same 
for December 1878 ; also Church Missionary InicUiyencer for Sep- 
tember 1874; IVood’s C?.ei£a; Terentyef, Rivsbia and England la 
Central Asia, translated by Daufces, Calcutta, 1876, i 298 sq (this 
lias some amount of nonsense, deducing the Kafirs fiom a Slav 
Jnii^ration through Byzantium, &c ), Quarlcrly Bevieto, Apnl 1873, 
p. 534 sq ; Boy. As Soc., vol xix. p. 1 sq. (H Y ) 

lLt\HLl?B, also called Bilaspue, one of the petty hill 
fitites in the Punjab, India, lying between 31° 12’ 30" 
and 31° 35' 45" If. lat., and between 76° 26’ and 76° 58’ 
E. long. The area is 448 square miles, and the estimated 
population 60,000. The principal products are opium 
and grain ; woollen goods are man^actured. The estimated 
revenue is about £10,000. The Gnrkhils overran the 
country in the early part of the century, and expelled the 
rAjd, who was, however, reinstated by tlie British m 1815. 

K’AI-FTJUG FOO is the capital of the province of 
Honan in China, and is one of the niost ancient cities in 
the empire. A city on the present site was first built hj 
Duke Chwang (774-700 B.C.) to mark off (Fai) the 
boundary of his fief {fiinff ) ; hence its name. It has, 
however, passed under several ahoses in Chinese histoiy. 
During the Chow, Suy, and Tang dynasties (557-907) it 
was known as P’een-chow. During the Woo-tai, or five 
dj-nasties (907-960), it was the Tung ting, or eastern 
capital. Under the Sung and Kin dynasties (960-1260) 
it was called P’een-king. , By the Yuen or Mongol dynasty 
(1-’G0-1368), its name was again changed to P een-leang, 
and on the return of the Chinese to power with the estab- 
lishment of 4the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), was re- 
christened by its original name of Kai-fnng. The city is 
situated at the point where the last spur of the Kwan-lnn 
mountain ^stem melts away in the eastern plain, and a 
few miles south of the Yellow river. Its position, there- 
fore, lai's it open to the destructive influences of the 
HrrauAo In 1642 it was totally destroyed by a flood 
cmseflThy tbe dykes of that rivw bursting, and on seve^ 
prior and subsequent occasions it has suffered 
the same cause. The city is large and 
with broad streets and handsome edifices, 
able of which are a 600 feet 

and a watch tower from which, at a height of -00 feet, 
the inhabitants are able to observe ^ity 

yellow waters of the river in times of flood. The city 
wall forms a substantial protection, and is pierced by five 
Ses ^he whole neighbourhood, which m tlm site of one 

of historical associations, and it was in ^ ? f6S_7g 
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by themselves. Of late years, however, they have fallen 
upon evil times, and. in iSol, out of the seventy families 
which constituted the original colony, only seven remained 
For fifty years no rabbi had ministered to the wants of this ] 
remnant. Their temple was in ruins, and the people them- ^ 
selves were reduced to the lowest extreme of poverty. In ' 
1853 the city was attacked by the Tai-ping rebels, and, 
thoucli at the first assault its defenders successfully re- 
sisted the enemy, it was subsequently taken. IVith the 
rutblessness common to the Tai-pings the captors looted 
and partially destroyed the town, which stQl retains traces 
of this its latest misfortune. Of the population, which is 
probably not far short of 100,000, it is estimated that two- 
thirds of the tradesmen, tavern keepers, educated classes, 
and attendants at the Government offices are Mahometans. 
The city, which is situated in 31° 52' 25”. lat., and 114° 33' 
E. long., forms also the district city of Seang-foo. 

KAIRA, a British district in the province of Guzerat, 
Bombay, India, lying between 22° 26' and 23° 6' lat., 
and between 72° 33' and 73’ 21' E. long., bounded on the 
X. by Ahmadabiid district, on the E. and S. by the river 
JIahi, and on the TV. by Ahmaddbad district and the state 
of Cambay, with an area of 1561 square miles. Except 
a small corner of hilly grouud near its northern boundary, 
and in the south-east and south where the land along the 
Mahi is furrowed into deep ravines, Kaira district forms 
one unbroken plain, sloping gently towards the south- 
west. The north and north-east portions are dotted with 
patches of rich rice land, broken by uutilled tracts of low 
brushwood. The centre of the district is very fertile and 
highly cultivated : the luxuriant fields are surrounded by 
high growing hedges, and the whole country is clothed 
with clusters of large, shapely trees. To the west this 
belt of rich vegetation passes into a bare though well- 
cnltivated tract of rice land, growing more barren and open 
till it reaches the maritime belt, whitened by a salt-like 
crust, along the Gulf of Cambay. The chief rivers are the 
Mahi on the south-east and south, and the Sabarmati on 
the western boundary. The former, owing to its deeply cut 
bed and sandbanks, is impracticable for either navigation 
or irrigation ; but the waters of the Sabarmati are largely 
utilized for the latter purpose. A sraaUer stream, the 
Khari, also waters a considerable area by means of canals 
and sluices. 



native.'. Among the Ilindns the most important classes are the 
I^n.ranil Kadwa Kurahi.'!. numbering 144,639 ; they are the bestcul- 
tiy.itor-t in the district, sober, peaceful, and indm-trions. "il^e Eajputs, 
with the cxeeption of a few who with the title of thakur stUl retain 
landed estates, have sunk into the ina.'-s of ordinaiy peasant proprie- 
Kolis number 2S1,252 ; idle and turhihent under native 
rule, thoy are now quiet, hard-working, and prosperous. Among 
t.K- Ilin .n low c,Mtes. numbering 61,534^ the Dhers are distinguished 
S®®*! Iwh.Tviour. They formerly lived in comfort 
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conquer,.^ of Guzi-rat ; the remainder are the descendants of con- 
vert* d liiii'ln’:. TIjc fii^t tha-*, employed chiefly as cultivators, or 
in rovemimmt sririceas police and mesetngers, are for the mo-t 
par, poor ; tiie s-eoml cla v. « ho arc artLeans, chiefly weavers and oil- 
pri--' r.«, art-^hani-working and well-to-do. Thirteen towns contain 
..lore t'l'.ii ;i000 inh.ahit.mt.s t-ach, Agricnlfuro fomrs the support 

’ tion. In 1576-77, 362,221 
cultivable land, were under 
' gri"?. Foo'l grains com- 
s, 8 per cent ; oil- 
: TPinainder Ijcing taken 
; ha.* the reputation 
ufactnres compri.«e 
hnndloom weaving 
j mill has been re- 

t'-r.--? r.-,? 7 tobacco, butter, oil, and 

t- I-. wb oj tne rwAno tree ; the mrjKjrts, piece-goods, groceries. 


;>000 i fits I'l Lira ts t'seh. Agricult uro 
ot upwarijs of two-third^ of tlip population. In 
“-r f.r 7.T p r rent, of the Government cnltivabl 
.'•rrl Art, rr*3 r,cri s fallow or nnder eras?. 



molasses, and dye-stuffs. About 40 miles of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central Indhi fiailway pass tlirough the district. 

The revenue administration of the district is conducted by a col- 
lector-magistrate and three assistants; for judicial purposes Kaira 
is included within the jurisdiction of the judge of Ahmadahad. 
The total imperial, local, and municipal revenue in 1875-76 was 
£'249,314, of which £195,184 was derived from the land. Educa- 
tion was afforded in 1876-77 by 189 schools, attended by 14,720 
pupils. Kaira possesses a public library, and in 1876 published 
three vernacular newspapers. The 2 >rcvailiitg diseases consist of 
fevers of a malarious type. The average laiufall during the five 
years ending 1876 was 30 inches. 

Kaira district lias no independent histoiy of its own. It is made 
up partly of lands acquired from the peshwa in 1802, and partly of 
territory acquired from the gaekwar oi Baroda in 1803 and 1817. 

chief town and headquarters of the above dis- 
trict, situated 5 miles south-west of MehmaddbAd railway 
station, in 22° 44' 30" N. lat., and 72° 44' 30" E. long. 
It is a very ancient city, having a legendary connexion 
with the MalidhMrata, and is proved by the evidence of 
copperplate grants to have been known as early as the 5 th 
century. Early in the 18th century it passed to the Babi 
family, ^vith whom it remained till 1763/swhen it was taken 
by the MarhattAs ; it was finally handed over to the British 
in 1803. It was a large military station till 1820, when 
the cantonment was removed to Deesa. Population (1872), 
12,681. 

KAIRWAN, HuiWA^r, Kebouak (properly Kaekawak), 
the Mecca of northern Africa, is a city of the regency* of 
Tunis, 30 miles inland from >Susa, and about 80 miles due 
south from the capital. It is built in an open plain a 
little to the west of a stream which flows south to the Sidi 
el Heni lake. Of the luxuriant gardens and olive groves 
which form so prominent a feature in the eaily Arabic 
accounts of the place hardly a remnant has been left. The 
total circuit of the walls, according to Edward Rae, is about 
3500 yards; and the population is variously estimated 
from 10,000 to 15,000. A little modification of the eastern 
wall would make the plan an irregular hexagon. Kairwan 
is emphatically a religious city : no Jew is permitted to 
enter within its gates, and it is only at rare intervals that 
access has been obtained by Christian travellers, though for 
them in ordinary circumstances the real danger is reduced 
i to a minimum. The more important mosques are only six 
in number, but the variety of the lesser religions struc- 
tures is exceedingly great, and several parts of the city 
are crowded with the tombs of saints and warriors of the 
hlahometan faith. In the northern quarter stands the 
great mosque founded by 'Okba ibn If Afi* el Eehri, and con- 
taining within its sacred precincts the shrine of this great 
defender of the faith and the tombs of the kings of Tunis. 
It has a length of 140 yards, and the south-east and north- 
east ends measure respectively 85 and 75 yards. To the 
oubside it presents a heavy buttressed wall, with little of 
either grandeur or grace, but in the interior, in spite of 
whitewash and paint, it has that magnificence Of marble 
columns which fitted it to be the prototype of the mosque 
of Cordova. As no European footstep has traversed its 
arcades, the number of the columns has not been ascer- 
tained, but there are at least upwards of 400 of them — a 
mingled spoil from the Roman ruins of the surrounding 
country. To the Mahometan mind the crowning distinc- 
tion of the building is that through Divine inspiration the 
founder ttc.'s enabled to .set it absolutely true to Mecca. 
In the central aisle are two pillars between which the 
people believe that no person with the guilt of mortal sin 
upon him can by any possibility pass. A unique collection 
of ancient armour is pveseived in one of the chambers. Of 
greater external beauty than the great mosque is the mosque 
of the Three Gates. The shrine of Sidi Ibn TsA is worthy 
of note for the peculiar conjuring performances carried on 
every Friday by the followers of its founder ; and that of 
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the Oampanion (t.e. of the Prophet) outside of the walls is 
speciallj' sicred as possessing three hairs -of the Prophet's 
beard. Formerly famous for its carpets and its oil of 
ro«eSj Kairwan is now known in northern Africa rather for 
copper vessels, articles in morocco leather, potash, and 
saltpetre. In almost every respect it has greatly' declined. 

The AraWc historians relate the foundation of Ka^jin by 
'Okha with miraculous circumstances (Tabarv, iL 63 ; Yakut, ir. 
213 1 The date is variously given (see 'Weil, ffa'h. d. Chnhfen, 

L 2S3 sq .) : according to Tabaiy it must have been before 670. 

See Grenville T. Temple, 'Ejcei'fsicns in thr Medtlt‘rran"in, 
JS35; Edward Bae, TheCou.ilryoftheSrmrs,m3-, E. L. Playfair. 
Trnvls in the Footsteps of Bnier, 1677. 

KAISARIEH. See CiESAEEA, vol. iv, p. 640. . 

KAISERSLAUTERN, the chief town of a circle in the 
government district of Piheinpfalz, Bavaria, is situated on 
the Lauter, in the hilly district of TTestrich, about 40 miles | 
west of Mannheim, and is one of the most important indns- , 
trial towns of -the Palatinate. It is the seat of the usual j 
official bureaus, and counts among its educational institu- ] 
tions a gj-mnasium, a Protestant normal school, a com- 1 
mercial school, and an industrial museum. Tliere are 
several churches, of wliich one owes its first foundation to 
Frederick Barbarossa, a hospital, and a large frait-market. 
-The house of correction occupies the site of Barbarossa s 
castle, built in 1153, and demolidied by tbe French in 
1713. The indnstries include cotton and wool spinning 
and weaving, iron-founding, and the manufactnre of beCT, 
tobacco, and numerous other articles. There is some trade 
in fruit and in timber. Population in 1875, 2-, 699. 

Kai=erslantem takes its name from the 
rick L. who presented to the place a wood worthy 50,000 marU 
annnailv In 1276 it became a town, and mlSoi pasMd to the 
Palatinite. In 1621 it was taken by the Spanish, m 1631 by tbe 
Swedh-h in 1635 by the imperial, and in 1713 by the French troops 
Dnrine i793 and 1794 it was the scene of achve fighting; and in 
the Franco-Prnsdan war of 1870 it was the base of operataons of 

the second German army, under 1 jn'^i was 

was one of the early stations oi the Refo^tton, and in 184. was 
a foens for the levolntionary spint in the Palatinate. 

KAISERSWERTH, an ancient town in the circle and 
eoremment district of Dusseldorf, Prussia, is «t«ated on 
the right bank of the Rhine, 6 miles feloiv 
It contains an old Romanesque church of the 12th or Wth 
century, and has several benevolent ii^titutions, of 
tbe chief is the training-school for Protestant sisters of 
charity This institution, founded by Pastor i-hedner in 
1836 has more than 100 branches, some even m Asia and 
America ■ the head establishment at Kaiseiwerth includes 
an orphanage, alunatic asylum, and a MagMen “stitiRwm 
The Roman Catholic hospital occupies the former Fim- 


Pnitbert, who built f ^ 

to;vn gredaallyfoimed. YaMT.bS V ofS/who was besieging 

but in that year Count Ado^hnsJ. of Be^, «n ^ 





{{62. In 1702 the fortress was wp^«- emperor Heniy 

I'rSabSted bSreteop Hanno in 1062,'’blown up 
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the Bhais to Kaitlml, ranke rpueir territories lapsed 
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ammoniac, live stock, and blankets ; and saltpetre and 
kc ornaments and tojs are roanafactured Population in 
1868, 14,490. 

KAKAPO, tlie 3Iaori name, signifying ** Night Parrot,*' 
and frequently adopted by English writers, of a bird, com- 
monly called by British colonists in New Zealand the 
Ground-Parrot '* or Owl-Parrot/' The existence of thU 
singular form was Brat made kno wn in 1843 by Dieffenbach 
{Travels in A" Zealand^ iL p. 194), from some of its tail- 
feathers obtained by him in the inferior of that country’, 
and he suggested that it was one of the CucuUdsc^ possibly 
belonging to the genus Genii opu^^ but he added that it 
was becoming scarce, and that no example had been seen 
for many years. The late Mr G. E. Gray, noticing it in 
June 3845 {ZooL Toy. ErAiis^^ and Terror" part ix. 
p, 9), was able to say little more of it, but very soon after- 
wards a skin was received at tbe BntUh Museum, cf which, 
in the following September, he published a figure {Gen. 
BirdSy part x\iL), naming it Siriyops^ hahrfpiilm, and 
rightly placing it among the Parrots, but he did not describe 
technically for another eighteen months {Pr<h\ 

Society, 1847, p. 61), by which time some further informa- 
tion concerning it had been funiished by Sir George Grey 
{Ann. Eat. Eistori/j xviii. p. 427) and the late Mr Strange 
{Proc. Zool Socieiyy 1847, p. 50) ; while in the same year 
Jules Yerreaux sent an example, with an account of its 
habits, to the museum of Paris, nhich was published by 
Dr Pucheran {Rev. Zooloyiqaey IS-iT, p. 385). 1 arious 

observers, among whom must be especially named Dre 
Lyall (Proc. ZooL SodHy, 1852, p. 31) and Haast {Terh. 
zool-hoU Geeellsch. ITten, 1863, p. 1115) supplied other 
particulars, and many specimens have now been received in 
Europe, so that it is represented in most museums, and 
at least half a dozen examples have reached England alive. 
Yet* thoa«»^h much has been written about it, there is no 
detailed d^cription of its internal structure, which fact is 
th« more to be regretted since the bird is cb^iously doomed 
to early extinction, and the opportunity of solving several 
zoological problems of great .interest, whicb a minute 
examination of its anatomy might afford, will be lost ii 
some one does not speedily take the matter in Land Few 
existin'' birds offer a better subject for a monographer, and 
it is to be hoped that, if perish the genus and spra« 
must posterity wiU not have to lament the want of an 
exha^tive tre^ise on its many and wonderful character 

”‘ln habits the Kakapo is almost wholly "of 
' ludiug in holes (nhich in some instances it seems o make 
for itself! under the roots of trees or rocks during he y 
' time and only issuing forth about sunset to se^ it" food, 

' Uicb is solely vegetable in kind, and consists of J® 
leaves, s^eds, and fruits of trees, grass, and fem-rooL 
leaves, » mosses also. It sometimes climbs trees, 

buT generally remains on the gronnd, only using its com- 
“ ^ fv.tr short winf's to balance itself in mnmng, or to 
3r.p. from 

f 'If iLftonS''^ 

encroachment, so are the haunts of ttic ivsk.i , 



incaptiuty. one exanirV 

' by flay as l>} c’giit. 
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rer parts are deeply tinged with yellovr. External 
) 3 t strikinct feature of the bird is its head, armed 


to remarked that, from some cense rmkeovm to ns, there I ICALAIIATA, chief town of the modem Greek nomerch, 
are liJaaUtie« which, though unsettled, it does not seem to | of Jfessenia in the 3Iorea, is situated o^be left bank of 

inhabit, and thus little hope can be entertained of its i the K'edon, about a mile from the sea. There is a subuib 

surviving much longer. on the right bank of the stream On a hill behind the 

The Kakapo is about the size of a Kaven, of a green or [ town are the rums of a medimval castle ; bub no ancient 

browni-h'-reeu colour, thickly freckled and irregularly i Greek remains have been discovered, although modern 
barred v ith dark brown, and dashed here and there with ‘ travellers have identified the site with that of the classical 
jon'dtndinal striiies of light yellow. Examples are subject | Phane or Pher®, It is the seat of a court of justice and 
to much variation in colour ^ and shade, and in some the | of an archbishop. Kalamata is situated in a very fruitful 

district, of which it is the emporium. The roadsteads are 
."afe in summer only; in the winter months the fishing 
craft take shelter in the haven of Armyro. The value of 
the chief exports in 1879 and 1880 was as follows : — 
currants, £111,750 and £109,200; figs, £112,730 and 
£87,186; olive oil, £21,310 and £12,789; silk, £34,230 
and £31,215. The population in 1870 was 6327. 

Phar®, PhcHP, or Pliere was founded, according to Pan«anias, by 
Phari®, son of Hermes ; and tLe antiquity of its origin is still furtber 
assured by its mention in the Hind (v. 543, ix, 151), and the 
Odysszy (iii. 490, x\Ti. 1S6}. "Wlipu llessene was captured (182 B.r.) 
by the Achreans, Pharse became a distinct member of the Acluean 
league. During the Middle .\gcs it was for a time a fief of the Yillc- 
hanlouins. In 1685 Kalamata was captured by the Venetians ; in 
1770, and again in 1821, it was the revolutionaiy headi^uarters in 
the Moiea. In 1825 it was sacked by Ibrahim Pa.sha. 

KALAM.\ZOO, the county seat of Kalamazoo county, 
Michigan, U.S., 40 miles east of Lake Michigan, and equi- 
di'.tant from Chicago and Detroit, at the intersection of 
four railways, in the centre of one of the finest agricultural 
districts in the country. The public institutions include 
Kalamazoo College, the Michigan Female Seminary, and 
an asylum for the insane. About one-thiid of all the wind- 
mills in the United States are made here. Agricultural 
implements, carriages, steel springs, paper and milling 
machinery are among the chief manufactures ; and there 
are also extensive planing mills and flour mills. The pojju- 
lation of the township in 1880 was 13,552, including the 
village population of 12 , 012 . 

KALATOH, a town of Eussia, in the country of the 
Don Cossacks, on the left bank of the Don above the 
confluence of the Karpovka, in 48' 43' K. lat. and 43' 30' 
E. long. Previous to the opening of the railway to 
Tsaritbin on the Volga, it was a place of only 500 
inhabitants, but since that date (1862) it has increased to 
more than 12,000 inhabitants; and its transit trade has 
received a great development. 

KALBE, or Calbe, ax der Saai.e, chief town of a 
circle in the government district of Magdeburg, Prussia, is 
situated on the Saale, 3 miles from the Saale (Grizehne) 
station on the Leipsic and Magdeburg Pvailway. It con- 
tains a local court, a middle school, and several benevolent 


Externally the 

most striding leaiure oi ms oira is its uead, armed with a 
powerful beak, that it well know.s how to use, and its face 
clothed widi hairs and elongated feathers that sufficiently 
resemble the physiognomy of an Owl to justify the generic 
name bestowed upon it. Of its internal structure little 
has b'.en described, and that not always correctly. Its 
furcula ha-> been said (Prov Zoof. Society, 1874, p. 594) to 
be whereas the claidcles, which in most birds unite 

to form that bone, are iiresent, though they do not meet, 
while in like manner the bird has been declared (op. 
til., 1S67, p. G24, note) to famish among the Oarinntsi 
the f-iily apparent exception to the presence of a keel ” 
to the sternum. The keel, however, is undoubtedly there, 
a*, remarked by I'D!. Blanchard {Avn. Sat. Sc., Zoologi^, 
t-sr. 4, xi. p. S3) and A. Milne Edwards ((?iA Sosf. de la 
Frnaro, ii, p. 510). and, though much reduced in size, is 
nearly as much dovelopad a- in the Dodo and the Weka 
( 77 . 1 '.). The aborted condition of this process can hardly 
be regarded but in connexion with the incapacity of the 
bird for tiight, and may very likely be, as some have 
suppjsed, the re-ult of disuse. There can be scarcely anj* 
doubt as to the propriety of considering this genus the 
type of a ‘•eparate Family of Pntlaci ; but whether it stands 
alone, or some other forms (Pezoitoms or Geopsitinevs, for 
example, which in coloration and habits present some 
curi'itis analogies) should be placed with it, must await 
future determiuition. In captivity the Kakapo is said to 
shew much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful di-position, soon attaching itself to its master and 
taking (ileasure in caressing him and being caressed in 
tain. Unfortunately it does not seem to share the longevitj' 
chamcteristic of mo-^t Parrots, and none that have been 
hell in confinement appear to have long survived, ahilc j 
many ‘■uccumb speedily. For further details the reader j 
may be referred to Gould s Pirdst of A votrolia (ii. p. 247 ) | 
and llnndt)fnjt: (iL p. 539), Dr Fin.-ch"s DiV Papageien (i. 
p. 241), and Mr Buller’s Bird‘ of S'ew Zealand (p. 26) — 
in ariiieh last work nearly all the information hitherto 
rt-or.le i i- t > be found. (a. x.) 

Bannu di.'-tricf. 


^^Al‘**liAGrr, or KrL.vB.aoH, a town in Bam 

Pu*ijA>, Inui-i, in 32° 57' 57" 2 s. lat., 7 U 3.5' 37" E. long., | institutions The industries of the place include wool- 
putur. .quely '■iuntrd at the foot of the Salt Bange, on t spinning, and the manufacture of cloth, oil, paper, bricks. 



whith pa.'ses in front of the row i K.yiiEIDO.SCOPE. This, as the name imidies, is an 

; instrument by means of which beautiful forms may be seen. 

; It wa- invented by Sir David Brewster about 1815, — the 
t idea of the instrument having occurred to him some time 
;- before while he was engaged v. ith experiments on the polari- 
zation of light by reflexion. lYhen it fii.-t appeared it 

This arose from the 
anted, their end- 
as the readiness 

^ ^ ’ with which one beautiful form could be converted into 

ry. “ another. Tiie construction of the instrument was so simple, 

too, that almost any one could make it ; and, in consc- 

en out by Brcw.ster was 
3 were made by the hun* 



U'lti !i M* 

I :-•* O. j !-,•*. i;al ujla-ci by bkt 


1 . n-’*"'.'*" /I .1 a kU'v."' almost any one could : 

♦ J '' •'* “'I'-n-''.! cv ’ i’on, '• I r.? hW^'c di-l ! qasnce, the patent originally take 

- ' .TL . J 1 1 s iwfi: -.r ^’. 36 .r..e. * ; persistently evaded ; kaleidoscopes 
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drcd, and sold in' almost every toy-shop. Large cargoes 
oi them were sent abroad ; and it is stated that no fewer 
than two hundred thousand were sold in London and Paris 
in the space of three months. Besides being of essential 
service in the art of the designer, the kaleidoscope consti- 
tutes a very useful piece of philosophical apparatus, as it . 
illustrates, in a very beautiful way, the optical problem of 
the multiplication of images produced by reflexion when 
the object is placed between two plane mirrors inclined to 
each other at a definite angle. 

The general principle of the instrument will be easily 
understood from the following description and figures. 

1. LetOA, OB (fig. 1) he the sections of two plane mirrors placed 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper and inclined to^ each other 
at a right angle. Jx:t P he a luminoits point, or object, placed 
between them. According to 
the general law of the reflexion 
of light from plane mirrors, 
the image of P fonned h}' the 
mirror OA will be as far behind 
OA as P is in front of it ; that 
is, the image of P is P,, where 
PX—PjX, the line PPi being 
perpendicular to OA. !Xow 
P^ may be regarded as a new 
object placed before the iniiTor 
OB, and hence the image of 
P, fonn&l by OB will be P« 
where Pj Yi « PoY,. Similarly 
the image of P fonned hv OB 
^viU be IV, where PY«PA", 
and the image of P/ fonncil by 

OA will also he at a point such that PiXj^rjAj, mat is, t.uu 
last formed images will coincide. Hence we have three images 
placed symmetrically about 0, constituting, ^rith the object P, a 
symmetrical i)attern of four luminous points placed at the comers 
of a rectangle. ^ 

2. Lot the mirrors OA and OB (fig. 2) be inclined to each other 
at any angle a, and let P he the object placed between them. ^ "Witli 
centre 0 and radius OP describe a circle. ^ Evidently the images 
formed h^' successive reflexions from the mirrors will all lie on the 
circumference of this circle. AVe shall denote the images formed 
by a fir&t reflexion at OA, 
second at OB, third at OA, 
and .so on, b}^ the symbols 
Pj, P.„ P3 resjiectivcly ; 
and tfie images formed by 
B first reflexion at OB, 
fecund at OA, third at OB, 
and so on by Pj', P/, P^' fV 
respectively. Draw PPj 
perpendicular to OA, PjPo 
perpendicular to OB, PwPs 
perpendicular to AO pro- 
duced, and P3P4 perpen- 
dicular to BO produced. 

Then P„ Po, P3, P4 are the 
first set of images formed. 

Siinilarlv draw the lines 
PP/, Pe'Ps, P3 IV, 

then Pj', IV, Pn "-I' .. 

the second set of images fonned by a first reflexion at OB. !Now, 
when any image falls within the angle vertically opposite to AOB, 
it is evident that no fuilher reflexion can take-place, as it is behind 
both mirrors. Hence the number of images fomed depends upon 
the size of the angle AOB and also upon the position of the point P 
in relation to the mirrors. 

AVhen a S3’’mmetrical picture is required, it is essential that the 
two last formed images, that is, P^ and ?/ in the figure, should 
coincide, and we must determine when this will he the case. “We 
shall measure, the distances of the several images from P by the 
arenal distances PPj, &c. Nov.' it is evident that 

PiPP,'- 2PA 4- 2PB « 2AB « 2a. 

P.PP/ = PPo+ PP/- PB + P,B ^ PA + P/A 
=PB^ PA +AB-f'PiA+ AB-r P/B 
=4AB«4a. 

PgPPa'^ea. 

P„PP«'«2ntL 

' Now, when the last formed ima^ec coincide, the arcual distance 
between them must be a whole circumference. Hence if P« and 
P«' be the last formed coincident images, we have 
PnPP»«2ntt«2T. 




Hence o = — ; that is, the mirrors must be inclined to each other 
n 

at an angle which is an exact submultiple of two right angles, or, 
which is the same thing, an even submultiple of 360^ 

3. Next suppose that, instead of a point, we put a line as an 
object in the angle between the mirrors ; and, first, let us sujipose 
that the mirrors are inclined to each other at an angle which is an 
odd submultiple of 360^ (as one-fifth of 360® in fig. 3). OA, OB 
are the roirrors), PQ the line 
placed bet\vcen them. The 
image of PQ fonned by OA 
Is PQ2, tliat formed by OB 
is QPi. The image of PQi 
fonned by OB is PjQo, and 
the image of QPj formed by 
OA is QiPr. Now it is 
readily seen "that the points 
Po and Qnwill not, in general, 
coincide, "and, hence, a sym- 
metrical picture of the line 
cannot in general be formed 
when the angle is an odd 
stihmul tijdc of 300°. I i, 

however, the line OP*«OQ, 
then the points Pg and Q„ 
will coincide, and a sym- 
metrical picture of five lines be formed. Secondly, let us suppose 
that the angle AOB is an even submultiple of -360°. B3' following 

tile course of the images it will be seen that the last-fonned images 
of the line coincide in all positions of PQ, and hence a symmetrical 
figure can, in all eases, be fonned. 

As the object of the ka]eidosco].c is to produce symmetrical figures 
from objects placed in any position bet^^een the minors, we are 
neeessariiy limited to angles which are even siibmultiples of 360°. 

The simple kaleidoscope consists essentially of two plane 
mirrors EOA and EOB (fig. 4) inclined to each other at 
an angle which is an even submultiple of 300"^. A veiy' 
common angle in practice is 60^- The mirrors are usually 
made of two strips of thin flat glass, — the length of each 
being from 0 to 

, 12 inches, and ^ ® 

the greatest 
breadth from 1 
to 3 inches. 

The mirrors are 
first fixed, in 
any convenient 

manner, at the ^ . . 1 # 

proper angle, and then inserted into a cylindrical tube of 
brass or paper. At the one end of the tube is a small eye^ 
hole opposite the point E, while the other end is closed by 
what is called the ‘‘ object box/’' This consists of a shallow 
cylindrical box, which fits on to the end of the tube, and 
contains the objects from whose reflexion the pattern is pro- 
duced. These objects may consist of petals of differentl}^ 
coloured flowers, scraps of differently coloured paper, or, 
still better, pieces of coloured glass. Very often the objects 
consist of small glass tubes filled with differently coloured 
liquids and then hermetically sealed These produce a 
very fine effect. The objects are placed in the box between 
two circles of thin glass which fit into the box, the one of 
which is transparent and the other obscured by grinding. 
When in position the transparent glass is close to the end 
of both mirrors and fills up the sector AOB, while the 
other, the obscured one, is feed into the outer end of the 
object box. The distance between the two glasses is made 
as small as possible, — just room enough being left to allow 
the objects to fall freely by their own weight into any 
position between the glasses. Suppose now that the angle 
AOB is GO®, and that the eye is placed at E, a beautiful 
symmetrical picture of six equal and similar sectors will 
be seen round the point 0 ; and, b)^ simply turning the 
tube round, so as to allow the objects to fall into a new 
position, an endless variety of pictures can be produced. 

It is important to notice the proper position of the 
eye. This .should be, as nearly as possible, in the i)lane 



Fig. 4. 
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of both mirrors, — first, because in that position only the 
direct and reflected sectors are all at the same distance 
from the eye, and, in consequence, no want of symmetry 
is introduced by the foreshortening of one sector more 
than another ; and, secondly, because in that position the 
maximum amount of light is reflected to the eye by 
the mirrors, and, in consequence, the various sectors appear 
as nearly as possible equally illuminated. Of course a 
certain amount of light is necessarily lost at each reflexion, 
and hence there is always a slight difference between the 
luminosity of the various sectors. However, this is found 
not to introduce any serious want of symmetry when the 
instrument is properly constructed. 

A modification of the simple kaleidoscope was introduced 
by Sir David Brewster, whereby the images of large and 
distant objects can be introduced into the picture. This is 
effected by removing the object box and replacing it by a 
tube carrying at its outer end a double convex lens, 
represented by LL in fig. 5. By a screw adjustment 
the lens can be so placed as to focus the distant object 



exactly in the plane of the sector AOB, and so bring its 
image into the very best position for producing symmetrical 
pitterns. When this instrument is directed towards a tree 
ia full foliage, or towards an arrangement of flowers in full 
bloom, a very beautiful effect is produced, which can be 
v tried by gradually moving the instrument. This form 
was called by Brewster the iehscopic kaleidoscope. 

Another form is called the polyangidar kaleidoscope. 
(fig. 6). The only essential difference in it is that the 
mirrors are so ar- 
ranged that the angle 
between them can^be 
varied at pleasure. 

This, being very use- 
ful for illustrating the 
theory of the instru- 
ment, is the form 
usually found in col- 
lections of philosophi- 
cal a])paratus. 

In all the instruments 
above ^ described only 
two mirrov.s have been 
employed; but obvious- 
ly we m.ij- have more 
than two. Suppose wc 
nish to employ three 
minors enclosing a tri- 
angular opening, and 
that -n-e .also wish to 
produce perfectly sym- 

<^hoice of angles bj 


Ti» n ” »«'“ -t a™" 

im tVenlVtlwr ^ foor mirrors ; then, we inns 

breadth, or in the ™fn-ors are o. 

•nirrorsarcofcvJL bStf 

onlv will the aimU that in these two case! 

nniUiple of wrangle between eacli pair of minors be an evenS 

inoip than four raiirors kaleidoscopes cannot be constrnctcc 



80 as to give symmetrical forms, since each of the interior angles ol 
a regular polygon of more than four sides must exceed an even sub- 
multiple of 360*', 

See Ifarris’s Opiica ; irood’s Optics ; Parkinson's Optics ; Brew- 
ster s Treatise on the KaleidoseojK. The last-mentioned contiins 
an account of the application of the instrument lo the art of 
designing. (j. bL.) 

KALGAN”, or Cuaxg-kka-Kow, a large city of Cliirn, in 
the province of Chih-li, with a -population estimated at 
from 70,000 to 100,000. It lies in the line of the Great 
Wall, 137 miles north-west of Peking, “commanding one 
of the most important passes between China and Mongolia 
and the main road of the overland route between China 
and Russia” (Bushell). Fritsche gives its position as in 
40° 50 K lat. and 114° 54 E. long., and its height above the 
sea as 281 0 feet. The valley amici the mountains in which 
it is situated is under excellent cultivation, and thickly 
studded with villages. Kalgan consists of a walled town or 
fortress and suburbs 3 miles long. The streets are wide, 
and excellent shops are abundant ; but the ordinary houses 
I have rather an odd appearance, from the fact that, like 
j those of Erzeroum, they are usually roofed avith earth and 
become covered with green sward. Ijavge quantities of soda 
I are manufactured ; and the position of the tow'n renders 
it the seat of^ a very extensive transit trade. In early 
autumn long lines of camels come in from all quarters for 
the conveyance of the tea-chests from Kalgan to Kiakhta ; 
and each caravan usually makes three journeys in the 
winter. There is an excellent inn in the town frequented 
by the Russian merchants, some of whom have permanent 
residences and warehouses just outside the gate. On the 
way to Peking the road passes over a beautiful bridge of 
seven arches, ornamented with marble figures of monkeys, 
lions,, tigers, and other animals. The name Kalgan is 
Mongolian, and means a barrier or “gate-beam.” 

KALIDASA is the most illustrious name among the 
writers of the second epoch of Sanskrit literature, which, 
as contrasted with the age of the Vedic hymns, ma 3 ' be 
characterized as the period of artificial jioetry. Owing to 
the utter absence of the historical sense in the Hindu race, 
it is impossible to fix with chronological exactness the life- 
time of either KAlidAsa or any other Sanskrit author. 
Native tradition places him in the 1st century b.c. ; but the 
evidence on which this belief rests has been shown to he 
wholly worthless. The w'orks of the poet have been found 
to contain no allusions by which their date can be directly 
determined ; yet the extremely corrupt form of the Prfikrit 
or popular dialects spoken by the w'omen and the subor- 
dinate characters in his plays, as compared with the PrAkrit 
in inscriptions of ascertained age, has led the chief authori- 
ties, Weber and Lassen, to agree in fixing on the 3d century 
of our era as the approximate period to which the writings 
of Kdlidtlsa should be referred. ° 

The richness of his creative fancy, his delicacy of senti 
ment, and his keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
combined witli remarkable powers of description, whicb 
are conspicuous throughout his works, place KAlidAsa in 
the first rank of Oriental poets. The effect, however, of 

^ is greatly marred b 3 ^ extreme 

artificial!^' of diction, which, though to a less extent than 
in other Hindu poets, not unfrequently takes the form of 
puerile conceits, and plays on words, the matter being 
treated merely as a means for displa 5 ring dexterity in the 
manipulation of the language. In this respect his writings 
contrast very unfavourably with the more genuine poetry 
+] Though a true poet, he is wanting in 

tuat artistic sense of proportion so characteristic of the 
Greek mind, which exactly adjusts the parts to the whole, 
and combines form and matter into an inseparable poetic 
unity. KalidAsa’s fame rests chiefly on his dramas, hut 
he is also distinguished as an epic and a lyric poet. 
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whicli, after uumcrous and seemingly insurmountable Impediments 
of a siuKibr nature, are ultimately brought to a successfol conclusion. 

Of these, is that \Ihich has alwajs justly enjoyed the 

greatest fame and popularity. The unqualified praise brstou-cd 
upon it by Gotihe sutiicienlly guarantees its poetic merit There 
are t\ro recensions of the text in India, the Bengali and the Devand- 

r j-t.s 



certainly included Orissa, but latterly it seems to have 
been confined to the Telugu speaking country : and in the 
time of Hw’en Tsang (630 jld.) it dxstinguijshed on 
the south and west from Andhra, and on the north from 

mt.- 1 - ^ ^ • rrt I 


ouu. 11 ^cb. xxvixi. xxxiuma, au'x vu. liic iiuiiii liuiii 

Odra or Orissa. The language of the country is Telugu. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, speaks of Kalinga as one 

J” •_? M. TT m 


2 f cr;, iiu ubfrtx cue ircvuaiuu. at uiicr 

into Gennan by G. Forster {17P1), and by Herder in ISO?. An 
edition of the ^ianhkrit original, with French translation, was pub- 
lished by Chtzy at Paris in 1S30. ThL» formcfl the basis of a trans- 
lation by Hirzel (Zurich, 1S30). Another edition of the Bengali 
recension was published by Prema Chandra (Calcutta, 1S60) for the 
us? of European students. The Devanamri recension was first 
edited by Bohtlingk (Bonn, 1542), with a German translation. On 
this ■acre bised the successive German translations of Meyer 
(Tubinger, 1S51) and Lobedanz (2d ed , Lcipsic, 1561 }, The same 
recrrusion has been edited by Dr C, Burkhard ^rith a Sauskrit-Latin 
Yocabulan* and short PraCrit grammar (Breslau, 1872), and by 
ProftASor Mouier Williams (Oxfonl, 2d ed., 1S72). Another edition 
wa« publbhed at Bombay in 1561, 

The rilTiamorra^i, or Urva^i tcon hy Valour, abounds with fine 
IjTical passages, and is of all Indian dramas second only to ^ahuutnla 
in poetic beauty- It was edited by Lenz (Bonn, 1833) and trans- 
lated into German by Hoftr (Berlin, 1537), by Hirzel (1S3S), and 
by Lobe<lanz (Lcipsic, 1561). The bc'.t edition is by Bollensen 
(Petersburg, 1545). There is also an English edition by Monier 
Williams, a metrical and prose version by the late Professor H, H. 
Wilson, and a literal prose translation by Professor E. B, (Cowell 
^1S51). , _ 

The third play, entitled MdlarilMmimiira, has considerable 
iwetical and dramatic merit, but is confessedly inferior to the_ other 
two. It po^es^es the advantage, however, that its hero Agnizmtra 
and its heroine Malavika are more ordinary and human characters 
than those of the other plays. It was editeJ by Dr TuHberg at 
Bonn, 1S40, and more correctly by Shankar P. Pandit, with Enghsh 
notes, in 1562, and ably translated into German by Professor \\ eber 

Two epic poems are also attributed to Ealidasa. The longer of 
these is entitled Jlayhuvam^, the subject of which is the same as 
that of the Jidhidyana, viz., the history of Kama, but begini^g 
with a long account of his ancestors, the ancient rulers of Ayodhya 
(edited bv Stenzler, London, 1532). The other epic is the Etrma- 
rasamhhatrf, the theme of which is the birth of Eumaia, otherwise 
called Karttikcya or Skanda, god of war (edited by Ste^er, London, 
1S3S, and bv the Her. K. >L Baneijca, ^ e<L, Calcu^, 18/2;. 
Though containing many fine passages, it is tame m a whole. 

His Ivrical poems arc the ^Uyhadula and the iJi/iwamftara- The 
.Veghafidfrr, or the Cloud-Messenger, descri^ the complaint of an 
exiled lover, and the message he sends to his wife by a cloud. It 
is fuU of deep fecUng, and abounds with fine ® 

beauties of nature, was edited En^h 

H. H. WiUon (Calcutta, 1813), and by Gxldemeirter (^, 18^ , 
a German adaptation by 3L MnUer appeared at 
Ind one bv Sclimitz at Bielefeld (1559) It edit^ by 
with vocabularv and Wilson's mctn(^ tenslation 
The Jiditsomhdra, or Collection of the Seasons, is a short ® 
Sf im,K,rt.mco. on tbe rixseasonsof the year. 
by BoUen, with prose Latin and metncal German translation 

'■^SotheV^m, entiaed the Kaloday'r or BLe 
hv Beaaiy (Berlin, 1S30) and by^iates (Calcutta, 1844), 

.-i* treatment of the story of^^ala and Damayana, tat 
espeeiallv the restoradon of ^ ala to prosperity 
^tad'to the celebrated Kalidasa, hut was prohabK wntten ta 
Smr p^t of the same name. Jt Ls fuU of most absurd verbal 

‘=“|f,^auvtT^,taS^^^^^ stamp, are attributed 

to ^UdKS^'it^is s%cely possible to avoid the nec«^^^^of 

rri"/nfmeS taprohaKt Sire were three ^ets/hus 

tSm KAUdasi to designate the number three. a- > 

Tf ATTN’fi\ or CAi<rfGA, one of the nine kingdoms of 

but inolnd«d tie eastern Madras coast, tom ^ca 
aicacole, rauainf iulaod tom the toy 

X’ The KMlng. .1 Ptoy 
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(Kajahmundry) or Coringa, Both these towns, as well as 
Sinhapnr, Kaliogapatam. and Chicacole, share the honour 
of having been the chief cities of Halinga at difierent 
periods. 

KALINGAPATAM, or CALTJfGAPATAM, a town and 
port in Ganjdm district, Aladras, situated at the mouth of 
the Tamsadhdra river, IS"* 20' 20' 27. lat, 84:° 9' 50" E. 
long. Population (1871), 4670, It was the capital of 
the'^ ancient Hindu kingdom of E^linga, and one of the 
early seats of the Mahometan power in the Telngu countiy'. 
Signs of its ancient greatness are still visible in the ruins 
of many mosques and other large bnildings. The place is 
asain rising in importance as a harbour, being tbe only 
safe roadstead along 400 miles of coast, and now a regular 
port of call for steamers- The value of the imports in 
1875-76 was £16,400 ; of the exports, chiefly rice, seeds, 
and sugar, £62,800. Kalingapatam yields a salt revenue 
to Government of from £40,000 to £50,000 a year. 

KALLSH (Polish, ATo/wrj, the chief toun of a govern- 
ment of the same name in Knssian Poland, is situated in 
51° 46' X. lat. and 17° 7' E. long,, 135 miles due west of 
Warsaw on the banks of the Prosnn, which there forms the 
boundary of Prussia, It is one of the oldest and ^finest 
cities of Poland, is the seat of a Homan Catholic bishop, 
and possesses a castle, a gymnasium, a teachers' institute, 
a theatre, and a large public park. The industrial estab- 
lishments comprise a breweiy, cloth factories, a ribbon 
factory, and tanneries. In 1871 the population amounted 
to 18 088 of whom more than 8000 were Jews- 

Kalish is* identified with tbe CalLria of Ptolemy, and its antniuity 
is indicated bv the abundance of coins and other objects of ancient 
art which have been discovered on Ae site, as well as 
rous etave monnds existing in the neighboorhood. 
tSfes^has been the scene of the deciriye victopj of the 

ii^^ over the Swedish general Manlefeldon 29 th October L06 of 
3 mtaor iflSlS, and of the ttendly meetine ox he 

rS and the Prussian troops in 1535, HL memoiy ^hich 
a^n obelisk was erected in the by >*chylas m 1841. 
Thetreat\-of 1813 between Russia and Prussu is dated from halisb, 

KALITVENSKAYA, a stanitsa or camp-vdiap m the 
country of the Don Cossacks, on *e left ^nk of the 
Donetz, 81 miles east of Xovotcherkassk. ^le naine 
weU Imown in southern Pvussia through the 
buUding material obtained from , sandstone qua^ 

of the neighbourhood. The population increased from 
about 1500 in 1S60 to 12,700 in 1872. 

KALYA, or Culka, a town in Bardwdn district, Bengal 
India situated on the right bank of the Bhagirathi nver, 
oS- 13' ^0' N. lat, 88^ 24* 30" E. long. It is an im- 
^rtant river^ride majket town ff ^3 
depopulation in 18/2 amounted to 2/, 336, — ,40 

a town of Hungary, and capital of the 

mn forKte a nonS Catholic (Jesuit) © ninosinro. an 
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coUectioB, The inhabitants of Kalocsa and its nride- 
spreading communal lands are for the most part employed 
in the cultivation of the vine, fruit, fia^ hemp, and cereals, ^ 
in the capture of water-fourl, and in fishing. The population , 
in ISSO amounted to 15,770, chiefty Magyars by nation- I 
ality and Eomm Catholics by creed. 

Kalocsa is one of the oldest to\nis in Hungary, The present 
archbishopric is a development of a bishopric said to have been 
founded in the year 1000 by King Siepben tbe Saint The town 
Avas once well fortified, and of far greater relative iinport.ance than at 
present. It stdFered much during the ICtli centuiy- from fne desolat- 
ing hordes of Ottomans who then ravaged the country. Kalocsa is 
much resorted to as an ecclesiastical centre. 

KALPI, or Culpee, a town in Jaldun district, North- 
Western Provinces, India, situated on tbe riglit bank of 
the Jumna, 26° 7' 30’^ N. lat., 79° 47^ 15' E. long. 
Population (1S72), 15,570, viz., 11,414 Hindus and 4156 
Mahometans. It was founded, according to tradition, by 
Basdeo or Yasudeva, v.*ho ruled at Kdmbai from 330 to 
400 .V.D, In 1196 it fell to Hutb-nd-din, the viceroy of 
Muhammad Giiori, and during the subsequent Mahometan 
period it played a large part in the annals of this part of 
India. About the middle of the last century it fell into 
the hands of the Marhattas. It was captured hy the British 
in the campaign of ,1803, and since 1S06 has remained in 
British possession. In May 1S5S Sir Hugh Hose (Lord 
Strathnairn) defeated there a large force of about 10,000 
rebels under the rani of Jhansi Kalpi was formerly a 
place of far greater importance than at present. It had a 
mint for copper coinage in the reign of Akbar ; and the 
East India Company made it one of their principal stations 
for providing the “ commercial investment.” A bridge of 
boats on the Jhdnsi and Cawnpur road crosses the river 
daring the summer mouths. Cotton and grain are exported 
to Cawnpur, Mirzdpur, and Calcutta •, and paper and sugar 
candy are manufactured. 

KALUGA, a central government of European Eussia, 
surrounded by those of Moscow, Smolensk, Orel (Orloff), 
and Tola. The area is estimated at 25,594 square miles, 
or according to the maps of the Kaluga surveying office 
27,407. For the most part the surface is flat, and the 
culminating point of the government is a hill in the 
northern district of Meduin. 910 feet in height. In the 
north-west there is a considerable tract of peat-bog. The 
Oka, a main tributary of the Volga, and its confluents (the 
Zhizdra, the Ugra, &c.), drain all but a strip of country in 
the west, which is traversed by tbe.Bolva, an affluent of the 
Dnieper. Strata of Carboniferous Limestone prevail except 
in tbs north, where Jurassic rocks take their place. The 
coal though common enough is of poor quality, and has 
been comparatively little worked. Claj’S from the southern 
districts are employed in the glass-works of Kaluga and 
the surrounding governments. Iron-ore is obtained in 
considerable abindance between the left-hand feeders of 
ti»e Bolva and the upper coarse of the Zhizdra. According 
to the rep^rte of the statistical committee for ISSO {JPajn- 
yntnat/a Kiiizlilca, 1S8I) about 1,246,874 acres were covered 
with forest (pines, ftts, birches), large tracts mors especially 
existing in the Zhizdba district ; 20,000 acres consisted 
of marsh land, 903,580 acres were under tillage, and 
2,201,203 were devoted to pasturaae. The soil in most 
parts of the government is composed of sand or clay : and 
It la only in certain portions of the districts of Peremuishl, 
Kozelsh, and Meshtchovsk that the famous “black earth” 
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clotTi anti cotton factorit.s Mnnloying tipwanl', of 2000 men,- the 
iron-works moie than 6000, the pajier-mills about 1300, and the 
match-works more than 1500. The breeding of canaries, which are 
scat to ali paits of Kussia, was'a source of Ih elihood to 350 jicmons 
in ISSO. Ilailway liiita from Moscow to Orel, from 31o=.cow to 
Smolensk, and fiom Smolensk to Orel enclose the govemineiit in 
a triangle, but none of them touch its territorj'. By means, how- 
ever, of the navigable streams, a good deal of traffic is carried on. 
The government is divided into eleven districts (vyezd): — Kalum, 
ilosalsk. MeshtchoA-sk, Likhvin,' Kozelsk, Zhizdra, reremuisTi!, 
ifeduin, Borovsk, Maioyarosbivcts, and Tarusa. The follovJng arc 
the towns of more tiian 5000 inliahitants, accf'rding to the returns 
for 1S70 Kaluga, 3S,600: Zhizdra, 11,700; RoroA'sk, 9500; 
ilediiin, 7SOO; Kozelsk, 7350; Sukhiuitchi, CO.aO; ileshtchoA-sk, 
5450; MaloA'aroslaA'tts, 5150. The goA'erament had a population 
of 1,114,372 in ISSO. 

ILvlttg.^, the chief town of the above government, is 
situated 475 feet above the sea-level on the left bank of 
the Oka, at the confluence of the Yatcheuka, 114 miles 
south-west of Moscovr, in 54° 3V lat. and 36° 6' E. 
long. Among the public buildings may be mentioned the 
cathedral of the Trinitj* (rebuilt in the present century 
in room of an older edifice dating from 16S7), two monastic 
establishments, a male and a female gymnasium, ah eccle- 
siastical seminary (with 219 students in 1879), an infant 
asylum,' an orphanage, a public hospital, a lunatic asylum, 
a hospital for incurables, and a house of correction- The 
principal articles of production are leather, oil, bast mats, 
wax candles, starch, and a particular kind of cake known in 
Eussia by the name of the town. This last item alone counts 
for more than 1,000,000 roubles (.£156,000) iier annum in 
the local trade. Situated as it is on a navigable river, and at 
the junction of important roads, Kaluga is naturally the 
centre of no small commercial activity. Even in tho 
be^uning of the century its merchants and manufactures 
Avere known in Leipsic, Bremen, and Dantzic. Including 
the suburban villages of Yamskaya and Podsavalya tho 
town had 36,880 inhabitants in 1870. 

The first historical raentiou of Kaluga occurs in 13S9, aa’Iicu 
Demetrius of the Don assigned it to his son ; and its final in- 
corporation nath the princip.ility of Moscow belongs to the year 
1518. In 1607 it Avns held by the pretender BolotnikoiT, and vainly 
besieged for four months by the forces of Shuiski ; but in 1619 it 
fell into tbe Lauds of the Ziiporogiau hetman. 2s’or Avas it from 
war alone that Kaluga suSered. Two thirds of its inhabitants Avero 
carried off by a plague ; and in 1622 the Avhole place Avas laid waste 
by a conflagration. It recovered, hoAvever, and. in sjute of several 
extensive conflagrations (especially in 1742 and 1754) has continued 
to flourish. The rank of chief toAvn of a province was obtained in 
1719. In 1734 the population numbered 13,7SS. and by 17S5 bad 
increased to 17,078. On seA*eral occasions Kaluga has been chosen 
as the residence of political piisonets; among others, the famous 
Schamyl (see Uiissl'aija Slarina, 1877) spent his exile there. 

KALYAEIYA^ (i.e., Calvary), a district town in the 
government of Snvalki in Eussian Poland, on the right 
bank of the Shelupa, 40 miles south-west of Kovno. It 
carries on a considerable trade, and manufactures needles, 
linen, flannel, leather, and combs. The inhabitants, of ' 
whom more than two -thirds are Jews, amounted to 9400 
in 1867, and to 10,200 in 1870, 

KALW, or CaIiW, chief town of a circle in the govern- 
ment district of Schwarzwald, TTilrtemberg, is situated on 
the Xagold, about 34 miles south-west of Stuttgart by rail. 
It is the seat of local, civil, and criminal courts, and of a 
chamber of commerce ; and it contains a high school, a 
commercial gymnasium, and a raissionarj* institution. The 
industries include a large variety of spinning and weaving 
operations in wool and cotton. Carpets, cigars, and wool- 
combs are also manufactured. The timber trade, chiefly 
carried on with the Netherlands, is important. The i)re- 
A'.ilence of malaria renders the valley of the Nagold 
unhealthy. The population in 1875 was 4642. 

The name of Kahv emerges as early as 1037. In the Middle 
Ages the tovm was under tlie dominion of an ancient and j>oweiful 
family of count*, Avhose iwssezsions finally jwsscd to SViirteinberg 
in 1345. In 1634 the tovni AAas taken by the BaA'arinn*. and in 
1692 Itv the French. 
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KAMALA, a red . powder used in medicine as an 
anthelminthic. It is obtained from Mallot^is Philip- 
•pinemis, a large shrub or small tree from 20 to 45 

feet in height, widely distributed in Asia, from southern 
Arabia in the west to N'orth Australia and the Philippines 
in the east. The fruit of this species, as of many other 
Euphorbiaceous plants, is covered with stellate hairs, among 
which are intermixed rubyrcoloured glands. These are 
found also on other parts of the plant, especially among 
the down with which the under surface of the leaf is 
covered. K&maU is collected in many parts of India, and 
forms one of the lesser product^ of the Government forests 
in the Madras presidency at Naini Tal, where the Mallotus 
is found growing in immense quantities at the foot of 
the hills. According to Mr F. E. G. Matthews, numbers 
of people, chiefly women and children, are engaged in col- 
lecting the powder for exportation. A quantity of the 
berries'is thrown into a large basket, and rubbed with the 
hand until the powder is removed and falls through the 
basket, as through a sieve, on a cloth spread below it to 
receive it. 

The collection of kdmald begins in March, and lasts for 
about a month. The drug thus prepared contains, besides 
the glands, stellate hairs and fmgments of leaves. Some 
samples, however, are occasionally met with in commerce 
containing as much as 60 per cent, of earthy matter, which 
is easily detected by its sinking when the kdmald is stirred 
up with water, or by the amount of ash left, when the 
powder is incinerated. In India kdmala has long been 
known, since it has seyeral ancient Sanskrit names, one 
of which, kapila, signifies dusky or tawny red. Under the 
name of wars, kanbll, or qinbil, kdmald appears to have 
been known to the Arabian physicians as a 'remedy for 
tapeworm and skin diseases as early as the 10th century, 
and indeed is mentioned by Paulus -dSgineta in the 7th, 
but it did not aj^tract any special attention in Europe as a 
medicine until experimented with by Mackinuon, a surgeon 
in the Bengal medical .establishment, who tried it in 
numerous cases of tapeworm. Anderson and others in 
India, and Beared in London, confirmed the results 
obtained, and established the fact that kdmald is an efficient 
tsenifuge. It was soon after introduced into the British 
pharmacopoeia (1864). 

Kdmald floats on water, which scarcely acts on it even 
at a boiling heat, but it yields about 80 per cent, of a 
splendid red resin to alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzol, 
glacial acetic acid and bisulphide of carbon. When 
sprinkled over a flame it^ ignites with a flash like lycopod- 
ium, and yields after incineration about 1'7 per cent, of 
ash. Leube found that the resin consisted of two varieties, 
one more easily soluble, and fusing at 176",Fahr. (80* C.), 
and the other dissolving less readily, fusing at 376/8* Fahr. 
(191* C.). Anderson obtained a substance, named by him 
rottlerin, 02222 ^^ 0 ^, by allowing a strong ethereal solution 
of kdmald to stand for a few days. This when purified 
by recrystallization formed satiny minute tabular yellow 
crystals soluble in ether, sparingly soluble in cold and 
, lixore so in hot alcohol, and insoluble in water. 

Another kind of kdmald under the Arabic name of wars 
is sometimes exported from Aden, where it is shipped 
from Harar on the east coast of Africa, and is also 
collected in southern Arabia and exported thence to 
the Persian Gulf and Bombay. The plant from which 
this variety is obtained is not known. It differs from 
true kdmald in having a deep purple colour, in the 
greater coarseness of its'particles, iu' yielding 12 per cent, 
-of ash, in having long simple hairs mixed with it, and in 
-icoming quite black when heated to from 199‘4* Fahr. (93* 
J.)to212‘^Fahr. (100® (J.), at which temperature true kdmald 
undergoes no change. The microscopic structure of the 
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glands is also different, the resin cells being oblong instead 
of club-shaped, and the grains themselves cylindrical or 
subconical instead of irregularly spherhjal. It is to this 
variety of kdmald that the name wars alone belongs, while 
kdmald, kanbil, and qinbil are restricted to the red powder 
collected in India. In 1875-76 there were exported from 
Aden 42,975 lb of wars. Dr Vaughan when residing in 
Aden in 1852 observed that under the name of wars kdmald 
was also used as a dyestuff for silk {Phaj^macoffraphtay p. 
373). 

See Hanbury, Scicnec Pa 2 )ers, p. 73; Pharmacogra 2 }hiai 2d ed., 
p, 572; Bentley and Trimen, Med, Plants^ 236; Roxbuigh, Plants 
of Goromandcly 1798,ii,, tab. 168 ; PhaT7iiaceuiicalJonrnal{^)fyQ\, 
ix. p. 280; Hunter, Accoxmt of AdeUy 1877, p. 187. 

KAMCHATKA, or KjVMTchatka, a peninsular por- 
tion of eastern Siberia, Bussia, stretching south between 
the Sea of Okhotsk on the west and Behring’s Sea on 
the east, and finding its physical continuation first in 
the Kurile Islands (of which Shunshu is only 7 miles 
distant from the terminal Cape Lopatka) and then in the 



j^Iap of Kamchatka. 

larger islands of the empire of Japan. The area is 
estimated at 237,266 square miles. The rauge of moun- 
tains which forms the backbone of the peninsula opens 
up towards the middle into two distinct branches, and 
gives the whole the general outline of an oval leaf. The 
western branch is the higher of the two. Southwards from 
57® N. lat. there are no fewer than twelve active and 
twenty-six extinct craters, — all, however, except five on 
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tLe ea'fern side of the peninsula. The active rolcanop | 
are as follows Klyutchevsliaya Sopka (15,040_ feet in , 



the Grc , j 

("ilGG feet), Avatchinskaya (S36U feet), Asatcha, and ^ 
Tch.iokh*^ch. The eruptions of Klyutcherskaya are not j 
un Worthy of b-'mg compared with those of ilount Etna ; | 
tiie mo't notable chronicled by European observers are 
those of 1727-1731 (lasting four years), 1737, and 1854. 
Mire than tuenty hot springs are known, lie basis 
rocLs are granite and porphyry, with metamorphic schists, 
basalt-, trachyte-, and other volcanic rocks. The sedimen- 
tary rooks are mainly of Tertiary and more particularly 
Eocene origin ; those of the Quaternary period have a 
limital are^. Native copper, magnetic iron, lignite, atnber, 
mica, and sulphur are the chief minerals. Of the rivers 
the hrgc=:t bears the same name as the peninsula ; rising j 
in the highest part of the central range, it flows north ] 
for about 310 miles, and falls into the Behring Sea. The | 
valley of the Kamchatka forms the most fertile and most | 
populous portion of the peninsula. For the meteorology | 
of tlxL* portion of Asia the materials are of the scantiest ; 
Dr Wild even {itd. Bepertorium, snpph vol , St Petersb,, 
1831) is obliged to have recourse to observations as far 
back a'» 1844. In January the mean temperature appears 
to be 19*4“ Fahr, at the southern point of the peninsula, 
17'G’ at Petropavlovsk, and - 5’8° at the northern ex- 
tremity. The western coast is very considerably colder 
in winter than the e 3 J*t, but the snowfall is much heavier 
in the ea-t than in the west. Towards the south especially 
snow often liei so thick that the natives cannot keep 
reindeer. During summer the weather is very un- 
certain, with frequent rains and fogs ; but in the centre 
of the pcnin<nila especially there is a large amount of 
warmth. Vegetation, especially on soils of volcanic 
origin, is remarkably luxuriant ; tbe grass grows nearly 
5 feet high, and may be cut three times. In the 
woo K b-rrie-, mushrooms, and the Martagon lily abound, 
the bulb" of the Ia«t also furnishing food to the natives. 
Bej on 1 the foreats appear BhodofUiiOim Kam(schaticv7t>, 
Snltr vniten, and other plants of an alpine type. The 
Kamchatkan nettle — with richly variegated foliage — i? a 
farnliir obiect in EneILh greenhouses. Besides the 


Th- Enssiaas larde their Srst settlements in Karadiatka in the 
end of the 17th centuiy ; in 16S0 TUdinm AtLi^off from An&- 
utursk foanrled 2 si 2 hna-Kamchat«k, and in 1704 Koheleflf found* I 
Bolsheryct'-k. About tv elve years kter the Russians came for tl s 
first time hy sea from Okhotsk.* In I7:i0 a so-ieyof thepeninsula was 
undertaken : in 1723-50 it v as visited by Behnng's expedition j ami 
from 1733-43 it was the scene of the’labours of the Krasbenin- 
nikoff and Steller expedition. Disturbance among the nathes ui 
1731 led to the building of a fort at Tigilsk. The seat of the govern- 
ment is at Petropavloisk. In 1S55 the country was incorporated 
with the 3Iaritime Province. 

See Krashetannikofr, Opi irm' KatndiftJci, 17S6, of which an 
Engith translation appealed at Gloucester, 1/64, and a German 
translation at Leipsi*’, 1774; L/s-cps, Itcisc dinch KnvitscliatLa, 
Berlin, 1791 ; Erman, i?m’, vol. in.; Langsdorfi, nvj 

tia^r lirUi inn die WeV, -1812 ; Tronson, Voyag: lo Japop, he., 
London, 1859 ; Petermann’s ildfhnhiivji'P, 1860 ; Jle^vc d' Av- 
throjidlogU, 1S72 ; Eennan, Tcrt Ufc oi Sibnnn. Eew Yoik, 1S70; 
and the same author’s paper inVoi/rn. of Arn'r. Gcogr. So-'.. 1876. 

KAMENETS (Polish, Kamieiiiec), usually distinguished 
as Podolian Kamenets to distinguish it from Lithuanian 
Kamenets in Grodno, is the chief town of the government 
of Podolia, Russia. It is situated in 48“ 40' N. lat. and 
26° 25' E, long., 982 miles south of St Petersburg, and 
occupies a high and rocky peninsula formed by tbe liver 
Smotritch, a left-hand tributary of the Dniester. Hound 
about the town lie quite a cluster of suburban villages, 
the Polish Folwark, the Russian Folwark, Zinkovtsui, 
Karvasarui, Ac. ; and on the opposite side of the river, and 
accessible by a wooden bridge, stands the fine old castle 
which so long frowned defiance across the Dniester to 
Khotin. Among the ecclesiastical buildings may be men- 
tioned the Roman Catholic cathedral of St Peter and 
St Paul, built in 1361, and distinguished by a minaret, 
which recalls the time when it was used as a mosque by 
tbe Turks ; tbe Greek cathedral of John tbe Baptist, 
dating from the 16th centuiy, but up to 1798 belonging to 
the Basilian monastery; the Orthodox monastery of the 
Trinity; the Catholic Armenian church, founded in 1398, 
and possessing among its treasures a missal of slightly 
earlier date and an image of the Virgin 3Iary that saw 
the Tartar invasion. The town contains further a Govern- 
ment gj'mnasium. Orthodox and Roman Catholic semin- 
aries, Jewish colleges, and an infirmary. Tlie population 
was 20,699 (11,091 males) in 1863, comprising 9965 Jew**, 
4987 Catholics. 69 Armenians, and 56 Protestants. In 
1870 the total was 22,611. 


Kamenets appears to be first mentioned in the Rn-sian chroniclers 
in the end of the 12th centuiy, though there is some doubt whether 
it he the Podolian town tb.it*is meant I.aid waste in 1240 hj the 
forces of Baty, the leader of the Golden Horde, it j*a>-se3 out of % lew 
for nearly a century. It afterwards appears freqntntly in the gen- 
eral hi'toiy of t’lie Podolim legion ; and in 1454 it was made tl e 
chief town of the province of Po/lolii, instituted bj Ladislaus III , 
king of Poland. In the conr«t of the I.**!!! and 16th centiiric-. it 
safiered frequently from the in*,.i‘'ions e*f Tartars, iloldarian-. an*! 
Turks ; and jin 1672 the hetman Dcirodienlo. assisted hy 3Ialiom* t 
IV , made niasb'r of th<» pi ice. R*>-tored to Poland bv the 

peacf of Carlowitz flC99;, it parsed v itli Podolia to Ru<*-.ia in i/P'*, 
an I on the constitution of the Podolia:. go^crnnicut in the foliov iii^ 
jear obtain* i the tank of go'.ernm* iit torn 


I KAMENZ, chief town of a department iit the circle of 
[ Bautzen, Si\ony, situated ou tha ]>hck Elbter, about 
21 nailer north east of Dresden. It is the scat of a loiaJ 
I court, and has a h-nfl^^ome nev town-hou«^e and a library,, 
I G’he ho'^pitvil is dedicated to the memor}* of Leasing, »\ho 
i nas born here in 1729. A coiov=al bu-^t of the poet va- 
1 placed oijpjaite the Vr cud church in 1 cj63 ; and a morunnent 
I \Vu3 raided to him on a neighbouring bill in 1864. Ihe 
I industries of Kamenz include v^ool-spinning, and {he 
^ nnnufactni 2 of clotlu crockery* and stoue^^are. In 187^ 
the inhabitants numbered 6763, inchiding the girrison 

Till th ICtb € ntan' z v i- ’i b% tV- niri ‘ Dr* ’Vr t- 
* In lOlS it j i ** } by pur hi--* #» p of Krjn i n- 

vuTiz ; in 131? zi nt to th** tx of B AttnA » ; an I jn lecr?, ^ ttr 
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the possession of Saxony. In 1706 and 1842 it was visited by con* 
flafcration. About 6 miles south-east is the Cistercian monastery 
of Morienstcrn. 

KAMES, Hexbv Ho3ie, Loed (1696-1782), a philo* 
sopher and Scotch judge, was descended from an old 
. Scotch famil}', and was the son of George Home of Karnes, 
in the county of Berwick, where he was born in 1696. 
After receiving a somewhat imperfect education from a 
private tutor, he was in 1712 bound by indenture to a 
writer to the signet in Edinburgh, but an accidental intro* 
duction to the comfortable and dignified leisure of Sir Hew 
Dalr^’mple, then president of the court of session, de- 
termined him to aspire to the higher position of advocate. 
He accordingly set himself with great diligence to remedy 
the defects of his early education, studying in private the 
various brunches of literature and science which constituted 
the curriculum of arts in the Scottish universities, and with 
special interest those of metaphysics >and moral philosophy. 
He was called to the bar in 1723, and, os he was unpossessed 
of those brilliant qualities which sometimes command im- 
mediate success, he employed his leisure in the compilation 
of a volume which he published in 1728 under the title Be- 
marJcahle Decisioiis in the Court of Session from 1716 to 
1728. This work having attracted attention to his abilities, 
his power of ingenious reasoning and mastery of law gradu- 
ally gained him a leading position at the bar. His profes- 
sional duties did not, however, prevent him devoting a large 
portion of bis time to special studies, as well as to philo- 
sophy and literature, while his flow of animal spirits, his 
affectionate disposition, and his conversational gifts ren- 
dered him very partial to social intercourse, especially with 
persons of cultivated tastes. In 1752 he was appointed 
a judge in the court of session under the title of Lord 
Kames, and in 1763 he was made one of the lords of jus- 
ticiary. Through his wife Agatha Drummond, whom he 
married in 1741, he in 1761 succeeded to the estate of 
Blair Drummoud, Perthshire, where he put into practice a 
remarkably bold scheme of agricultural improvement, the 
removal of a stratum of peat on 1500 acres of land by 
floating it iuto the river Forth. He'died at Edinburgh, 
27th December 1782. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the literary qualities, the 
ori«nnalitj', or the intrinsic value of the puhlicatious of Lord Kames, 
there can be no question as to the versatility of taste and incessant 
diligence whidi they imply. The extent and thoroughness of his 
legal knowledge is attested by a large number of separate works ; 
Jiis Tertih &c., 1732 ; Dictimary o/ Dccisiona, 1741 ; Essays con- 
ccraing British Antiquities, 17i7 ; Principles of the Lata of Scotland, 
1754 ; Statute Law of Scotland abridged, 1767 ; Exstorical Aato 
Tracts, 1758 ; Principles of Equity, 1760 ; a second volume of Be- 
inarTcahlc Decisions, 1766 ; Elucidations concerning the Commercial 
and SlatiUc Law of Scotland, 1770 ; and Selected Deemons of uw 
Court of Session, 1780. Lord Kames also took a special “te^t m 
the agncultural and commercial affairs of the country. In 1755 he 
was appointed a member of the board of trustees for encoumgement 
of the &heries, arts, and manufactures of Scotland, and about the 
same time he ^vas named one of the commissioners for manage- 
ment of the forfeited estates annexed to the crown. One oi nis 
favouiitc amusements was the embellishment of his estate, in con- 
nexion wth which ho carried into execution a novel plan of a \\ inter 
Sen. On the subject of agriculture he ^vrote The Gentleman 
burner 1776. In 1765 he published a small pampMet On the Flax 

Eushandry of Scotland; and, besides avi^g himself of his extenave 
acquaintance with the proprietors of Scoffand to 
iuti eduction of manufactures, hetookapromment part m furthering 
the project of the Forth and Clyde Canal. He uas also one of the 
foundera of tlie Physical and Literary Society, afteniards theJRo>^^ 
Society of Edinburgh. It is, however, as a wnter on philosophy 
that Lord Kames is best known. In 1751 he published 

eSdSw Maintain the-'doctrino of innate Wea^ut jeM 
tb man an apparent but only apparent freedom 
statement of tbe latter doctnne so aroused the alam of ceram 
S^men of the Church of Scothnd that he found 

•♦Ka-MiwirTiftf tpfls ref'arded as a serious eiroi, and to attiibute ® 

SS sJS <532 ~t to oo toot, 

God, but to the jnfluwice of the passions. An Intreduelion 
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ah of Thinhnff, which appeared in 1761, was folloued in 1762 bv 
EJcmeiUs of Cntiam, un mgemous and in some respects suggestive 
discussion of the principles of taste, but in many^ys i^rfect 
and nnsatafactory In 1774 he published, in two volnLs, ilctehl 
of the Htsf^ of Man, a somewhat heterogeneous medley of onimona 
md specnlations on a ^at variety of subjects, but containing many 
^ewd suggestions and much cunous observation. The works of 
Kamw as a uhole are moie remarkable for superficial fertility and 
vaned learnmg thw for real originality, and his reasoning is clever 
rad ingenious rather than subQe and comprehensive. His style 
IS loose, frequently incorrect and awkward in construction, and 
abounds m expressions which border on slang 

See Life of Lord Kames, by A F. Tytler, Lord AVoodhouselee, in 
2 vols., 1807 

KASIMIN,^ or Cammin, the chief town of a circle in the 
government district of Stettin, Prussia, is situated 24 miles 
from the Baltic coast, on the Kamminsche Bodden,"a lake 
connected with the sea by the Dievenow. It is the seat of a 
local court The veuerable cathedral and the church of St 
Maiy are noteworthy. Portland cement and knitted goods 
are produced in tie town, which has also some fishing and 
skipping industry. There is daily steamer communication 
witti Stettin, about 40 miles south-south-west Kammin is 
of Wendish origin. From 1175 till 1628 it was the seat 
of a bishopric, which at the latter date became a secular 
principality, afterwards incorporated with Brandenburg, 
Population in 1875, 5499. 

KA4IPEN, a town of Holland, in the province of 
Overyssel, stretches for nearly a mile along the left bank 
of the Yssel, about 3f miles above the mouth of the river. 
It -is connected by railway with Zwolle. The town is 
traversed in its whole length by a canal, and the old walls 
have been transformed into promenades and drives. Three 
of the town gates are good examples of the style of such 
architecture in the 1 6th and 17th centuries. Of the seven 
churches the most noteworthy is St Nicholas, which ranks 
with the cathedral of Utrecht and St John’s of Bois-le-Duc 
as one of the three great mediaeval churches in the Nether- 
lands. The town-hall, dating partly from the 16th century 
and partly from the ISth, is of interest both from its archi- 
tecture and decorations and for the value of the archivea 
There are a theological seminary, a gymnasium, an upper 
burgher school, and a municipal school of design ; among 
the beneficent foundations the most notable is the Great 
Orphanage. The pasture land of the vicinity fosters a 
considerable trade in dairy produce; and there are shii)- 
yards, rope-walks, a tool factory, cigar factories, paper 
mills, &C. The inhabitants numbered 7760 in 1840, 
11,903 in 1870, an4 16,454 in 1876. 

Kampen (variouriy Latinized as Campas, Campi, and Campania 
ad Isalam) appears as early as 1172, and soon acquired municipal 
rights. In the 14th century it was the seat of a iiounshing cloth 
manufactuze, and as a member of the Hanseatic League it developed 
a large trade with Denmark and various parts of the Low Countnes 
and Germany. The town was vainly besieged by Duke John of 
Bavaria in 1400 and by Jan van Ens in 1493. During the great 
wars of the 16th centuzy it was occupied by die forces of the States 
in August 1572, a little later captured by Don Frederick, recovered 
for the States by Renuenberg in 1578, and attacked mtliout success 
by Verdugo in 1584. The Munster party obtained possession of 
Kampen in 1672, but were expelled by the French in 1673. 

Kampen is to the Dutch what Gotham is traditionally to the Eng- 
lish. or Sdiilda and Schoppenstadt to the Germans. See E. Moulin, 
Etstor, Kamper Kronijk ; Havard, Cities of the Zuyder Zee, 18/ o. 

KAMPTULICOlir. See Floob Cloth. 

KAMBtfP, a district of Assam, India, extending along 
botli banks of the Brahmaputra, between 25® 50' and 2C 53 
jr. kt, and 90® 40' and 92“ 2' E. long, bounded on the 
N. by Bhutdn state, on the E. by Dairang and Aowpng 
dibtncts, on the S. by the Khdsi hills, and on the ’ft. by 

Godlpdra district. ^ , ,, 

The general physical characteristics of Kdmnip are those 
common to the whole vaUey of Assam the immediate 
nei<»hbonrhood of the Brahmaputra the land is low, arid 
exposed to annual inundation. In this marshy tract reeds 
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and canes flonrisTi lusuriantly. and tlie only cultivation is 
that of rice. At a comparatively short distance from the 
river hanks, the ground begins to rise in undulating knolls 
towards the mountains of Bhutdn on the north, and towards 
the Khdsi territory on the south- The lulls south of the 
Brahmaputra in some parts reach the height of 800 feet. 

It is on the slopes of these hills, amid the primevaljungle, 
that European planters have set out their trim tea-garden^. 
The general scenery of Kdmrup is thus agreeably diversified ; , 
and the villages are described as very picturesque. The 
Brahmaputra, which divides the district into two nearly i 
equal portions, is navigable by river steamere and large 1 
cargo boats throughout the year, and receives several ' 
tributaries navigable by large native boats in the rainy 
season. The cluef of these are the Manas, Chdul Khoyd, 
and Barnadi on the north, and the Kulsi and Dibm on 
the south bank. Forests cover about 130 square miles of i 
the district, of which 49 square miles have been reserved ■ 
by the forest department There is also a plantation 
reserve, where seedlings of teak, sdly sissu, sdm, and nahor 
are reared, and esperiments are being made with the 
caoutchouc trea 

The census of 1871 returned a population of 561,751 (292,658 
males and 265,993 females), spread over an area of 3631 SMare 
miles. Hindus numbered 514,024 ; 3Iabometans, 45-823 ; Bud- 
dhists, 182 ; Christians, 204, of whom 120 are natives ; and 
“ others.” 448. Kamrup is the headquarters of a sect of Yishnn- 
rites, known as Mahapuru&hias, who are described as extremely’ 
bigoted. The Mahometans are supposed to be the descendants of 
the early invaders. The natire Christian community is under 
the charge of the American Baptist Mission, wliieh has a station 
at GauhSi town. The population is entirely rural, the only town 
with upwards of 5000 inhabitauts being Ganhati. with 11,492. 
The temples of Hajo and Kamakliya attaet many pilgiims from 
all quarters. 

The staple crop of the district is rice, of which there are three 
crops. The state is the landlord, and the land settlement is made 
directly with the cultivators. The condition of the cultivators is 
high, and it is fonnd difficult to obtain labourers for ordinary worlt. 
The indigenous manufactures ais confined to the weaving" of silk 
and cotton cloths for home use, and to the making of brass cups and 
plates. The cultivation and manufacture of tea are conducted 
almost solely by European capital. In 1874 there were twenty-four 
plantations, with 2638 acres under tea, the out-tnm being 3/5,634 
lb. The chief exports are rice, oilseeds, timber, and cotton ; the 
imports are fine rice, salt, piece goods, sugar, betel nuts, cocoa nuts, 
and hardware. Education in 1872 was afforded by 146 sebools, 
attended by 3969 ]»apils, including a high school and college 
in Gunhati town. The mean temperature is 76®, and the average 
annual rainfall 70 '12 inches. 

KAMTHI, or K.a.mptee, a large town and cantonment 
in Naspur district, Central Provinces. India, 21“ 13' 30" 
X. lat“ 79“ 14' 30“ K long. Population (1877), 48,831. 
Cousiderable trade is carried on here in cattle, country 
cloth, salt, European piece goods, and timber. The town 
contains a large market-place, a dispensary, schools, 
travellers’ rest-houses, a Protestant and a Homan Catholic 
church, five ilahometan mosques, and seventy Blndu 
temples. An extensive parade ground separates the 
cantonment from the town, which is built in broad and 
regular streets. 

KAMUISHIX, or Kaaivshix, a town of Hussia, in the 
Saratoff government, on the right bank of the Yo^, 120 
miles soath'South-wesfc of Sarato^ on the highway to 
Astrakhan, The inhabit ints carry on a good river-trade 
m wood, tar, grain, fish, tallow, and garden produce, — the 
Kamuishin melons especiall 3 ’' being sent to various parts 
of Russia, and forming the raw material for a kind of 
syrup (iwref^i) manufactured in the town. The popula- 

8644,' the St Petersburg calendar for 
lt-#3 gives the number as 15,698. 

founded in 1668 on the left bank of 
in thft district ’ n the suppression of the brigandage carried on 

““ke a caSil from the 

the iSiabifan^ nT^ti hank ; and in 1710 

nnaUitanu, of the older settlement removed to «;ame side. 


and the town took the name of Dmitrievsk. The present name 
dates from 1780, nlien the place became the chief town of a 
district. 

KANANIjE, or Caxxaitoee, a town, seaport, and 
cantonment in ilalahar district, Madras, India, 11' 51' 12" 
E. laL, 75“ 24' 44" E. long., with a population in 1871 of 
10,265. The sea-borne trade in 1875-76 amounted to 
£220,244 value of imports, and £115,248 of exports. 
Anglican, German, and Koman Catholic missions are estab- 
lished in the town. Kanamir belonged to the Kalahasti or 
Cherakal rdjds till the invasion of 5lalabar by Hyder Ali 
In 1498 a Portugnese colony- was planted there by Cabral, 
and seven years later a factory was established by Yasco da 
Gama. In 1656 the Dutch effected a settlement and built 
the present fort, which fell into the hands of the Mysore 
troops in 1766, In 1784 Kanamir was captured by the 
British, and the reigning princess became tributary to the • 
East India Company. From 1791 it has been the prin- 
cipal British military station on the Malabar coast 

KANARA, or Canaka, Koeth, the most southerly of 
the coast districts of Bombay, India, lying between 13' 
52' and 15“ 31' K. lat, and between 74“ 10' and 75“ 7'E. 
long., bounded on tbe K. by Belgaran, E. by Dbarwar 
and 3Iysore, S. by South Kfinara, TT, by tbe Arabian sea 
and 2s. \V. by the Portuguese territory of Goa, with an area 
of 4235 square miles. The chief town is Karwdr. The 
main feature in the physical geography of the district is 
the Sahyddri range of the Western (3hdts, whiclu running 
from north to south, divides it into two parts, a lowland or 
coast strip (Payangbat), and an upland plateau (Bdldghat). 
The coast-lme is only broken by the Kdrwdr headland in 
the north, and by the estuaries of four rivers and the 
months of many smaller streams, through which the sab- 
water finds an entrance into nnmerous lagoons winding 
several miles inland. The breadth of the lowlands varies 
from 5 to 15 miles. From this narrow belt rise a few 
smooth, flat-hacke'd hills, from 200 to 300 feet high : and 
at places it is crossed by lofty, rugged, densely wooded 
spurs, which, starting from tbe main range of the Sahj'ddri 
hills, maintain almost to the coast a height of not less than 
1000 feet. Among these hills lie weU-tilled valleys of 
garden and“rice land. The plateau of the Balaghdt is 
irregular, varying from 1500 to 2000 feet in height. In 
some parts the country rises into well-wooded knolls, in 
others it is studded by small, isolated, steep hills. Except 
on the banks of streams and in the more open glades, 
the whole is one broad waste of woodland and forest The 
open spaces are dotted with hamlets or parcelled out into 
rice cleatings- 

Of the rivers flowing eastward from the watershed of the 
SahySdri hills the only one of importance is the Wardha, 
a tributary of the Tungabhadra. Of those that flow west- 
wards, the four principal ones, proceeding from north to 
south, are the Kfili, Gnngawali, Tadri, and SharavatL The 
last of these, plunging over a cliff 825 feet in height, about 
35 miles from Honawar town, forms the famous Gersoppa 
falls. The mineral products of the district consist of iron, 
limestone, and building stone. Extensive forests clothe the 
Sahyddn hills, and are conserved under the rules of the 
for^t department Daring the ten years 1866-76 they 
yielded an average annual revenue of £39,307 to the state. 
Tigers, leopards, bears, deer, and wild hogs are numeron.% 
and small game is plentifnL Korth Kanara formed jiart 
of Madras till 1861, when it was transferred to Bombay 
presidency. 

The census of 1872 returned a popukirion of 398^406 (206,417 


12, 189; and Jews, 34. The most noteworthy cIok; among the Hindus 
are the Havik Brahmans, who make their livelihood from spice and 
( areeanut gardens. Besides the regular ilahometan population (de- 
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scendants from Hiudu conrerts to Islam), there are two gpedal 
classes of foreigu 3Iahonietans, — ^the Jsavaydtas or scaroen, repre- 
sentitives of early coloofes of Arab zaBrchants, and the Sidis or 
descendants of African slaves formerly owned by the Portnj^ese. 
The CbristiatJS are nearly all Eoman Catholics,*^ a few families of 
whom are of Portuguese extraction, though mneh mixed by wter^ 
marriage with the natives ; the remainder consist of local conrerts 
or their descendants. 

The area under cultivation is returned at 333,175 acres, or about 
12 per cent, of the total area. Bicc forms the staple erm), bat rdgi, 
sngur«^ne, and safflower are also grown to a considerable extent ; 
and cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, cardamotn-s, and popper are produ^ in 
pirdens in large quantities for home consumption and for export. 
Cochineal is fcg&Iy exported. Cofiec is ^wn only to a small 
extent. Kdrwar, Kumpta, Ankola, Bbatkai, and Honiwarare the 
moat imtiortant scaiwrti^ The total value of the trade at these in 
ISTC was £I,6f 1,173, viz., £1.193,077 exports and £642,096 im- 
ports. Carving in sindal wood and ebony forms an important 
indostrial art. Salt is largely manufacture under Government 
supsrviFion. The total revenue of the district in 1876-77 was 
£165,597, of which the land tax yielded £62,862, and forests 
£34.251. There were, in 1S75-76, £3 schools, attended by 4425 
pupil*. Fever of a severe type is tbc prevalent disease, and occa- 
sionally rages in an cpidcinic form. The average annnal reinlall 
on the coast varies from 100 inches at Karwar to 163 at Eumpta ; 
in the uplands it averages about 72 inches. 

KAXAJRAy or Ca:%aua, South, a district on the western 
coast of the iladras presidency, India, bounded on the 
north by North Kdnara (Bombay), E by Mysore and 
Coorg. S. by Malabar, and *W. by tbe Indian Ocean, vdtb 
an area of 3902 square miles. The chief town is Man- 
galore. The district is intersected with rivers none of 
which exceed 100 miles in length. They all take their 
rise in the TTesfem Ghdts; and many of them are navig- 
able for boat traffic during the fair weather for from 15 
to 25 miles from the coast The chief of these streams 
are theNetravati, Giirpur, and Chendragiri. The general 
sceneiy of the district is varied and picturesque. Abundant 
vegetation, extensive forests, and numerous groves of cocoa- 
nut palms extend along the coast, and green rice-fields are 
seen in every valley. The Western Gh&ts, rising to aheight 
of from 3000 to 6000 feet, fringe the eastern boundary of 
the district. Forest land of great extent and value exists, 
but most of it is private property. Jungle products {besides 
timber) consist of bamboo, cardamoms, wild arrowroot, 
gall-nuts, gamboge, catechu, fibrous bark, cinnamon, gums, 
resio, dyes, honey, and beeswax. The forces formerly 
abounded in game, which, however, is now rapidly decreas- 
ing under incessant shooring. 

The census of iSil returned a popj^tion of 919,513 (235 to the 
couare mileh of whom 787,185 were Hmte, £2,803 Mahome^s, 
49,517 Chilians, and 10 “othen.- 

iwpnbtion exceeding 2o00 are 3Iulla, Idipi, Earikal, Bantw^ 
Wa Mangalore. The staple crop is nee. 

uumcTous along the coast, and areca plantations m tfie lUtenor. 
Gram, beans, hemp, rdgl, sngar-canc, M^otton are al^ 

tcrewn, but not to any great extent. The 

consist of piece goods, cotton twist, yam, and ^lu The toW 

value of imporS in 1875-76 was the value of ^ 

PTTiorts -^781 672 of which £400,000 represented coffee a^d£li^Oj000 

of the district in 187^71 was £233,77^ of 

^rhich £116,169 was made up by land tax. Eduction wm afforf^ 
in 1871 hr 103 Government and inspected sdiools, attended y 

4007 pupib. j 

KA^AUJ, au ancient 

Xorth-Westem Pronnees, India, 2 / 2 30 Iv. 

58' E. long., with a population m 18/2 of 
10 S61 Hiodns and 6229 Mahometans, ^ananj m eaiiy 
^es formed the capital of a ^eat Aryan 
the Gupta dynasty extended their sway over a P 
r TT t„a;o The orosoeritr of the city dates from a 
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and again in ll9i oetore and occupy a 


mi'n.; extend over the lands of five village, and occupy a 
semidrcle fnllv 4= miles in diameter. _ Among the antiqm- 
W Wpa » u,te«sl Th. 


great mosqu^ which bears the name of Sltd’s Eitchen, also 
dates back to Hindu times. Hinduism in Lower Bengal 
dates its legendary origin from a Br&hman nugiation sonth- 
wards from_ this city, about 800 or 900. To this day all 
Brfihmans in the lower provinces trace their descent from 

.... - A. •rr- • 


me nona-wesr, oy ijinsoK ana xarran, — urinsoK being 7o 
miles, and Farrah 225 miles from Kandahar. From Cabul, 
on the nortb*ea5t, it is distant 315 miles, by Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai and Ghazni, — ^Ehelat-i-Ghilxai being 85 miles, and 
Ghazni 225 miles from Kandahar. To the Pishin valley 
the distance is about 110 miles, and from Pishin to India 
the three principal routes measure approximately as fol- 
lows: — ^by the Zh6b valley to Dera Ismail Khan, 300 
miles; by the Bdri valley to Dera Ghazi Khan, 275 miles ; 
by Quetta and the Boldu to Dadur, 125 miles ; and by 
Chappar and Nari (the proposed rdlway route) to Sibi, 
120 miles. Sibi is connected by rail with the rest of 
India. Immediately round the city is a plain, highly 
cultivated and well populated to the south and west ; but 
on the north-west this plain is barren, and is bounded by a 
double line of rough and precipitous hhls, rising to about 
1000 feet above its general level, and breaking its dull 
monotony with irregular lines of scarped precipices, crowned 
with fantastic pinnacles and peaks. To the north-west 
these HHs form the watershed between the valleys of the 
Argandab and the Tamak, until they are lost in the moun- 
tain masses of the Hazarajat , — a wild region Inhabited by 
tribes of Tartar origin, wMch effectually shuts offKandahar 
from communication with tbe north. On the south-w^t 
they lose themselves in tbe sandy desert of Begistan, which 
wraps itself round the plain of Kandahar, and forms another 
impassable barrier. 

But there is a break in these hills , — s it were, to 

the great high road between Herat and India; and it is 
this gate which the fortress of Kandahar so effectually 
guards, and to which it owes its strategic importance. 
Other routes there are, open to trade, between Herat and 
northern fridia, either following the banks of the Han 
Bad, or, more circuitously, through the valley of the 
Helmaud to Cabul; or the line of hills betwera the 
Argandab and the Tamak may be crossed close to Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai ; but of tbe two former it may be said that they 
are not ways open to the passage of Afghan armi^ ovrmg 
to the hereiKtary bitterness of bostihty existing between 
the EimAk and Hazara tribes and the Afghans generelly, 
while the latter is not beyond striking glance from 
Kandahar. The one great high road from Herat and the 
Persian frontier to India is that which passes hj Farmh 
and crosses the Helmand at Girishk. Between Kandahar 
and India new and feasible means of communication are 
being discovered with every geographical search into the 
intemediate country. Tothe uortk-w,sf and ^raUcI to 
the long ridges of the Tamak wafetshed, stretcher the 
great iwd to Cabal, the same which was traversed ^7^®“ 
ra 1842, and by Stewart and, more recently, ^>7 “ 

1880. Between this and the direct route to P»shin m a 
vreU known, thouah never yet traversed by a BntuU 
form which leads through Jlamf to the 
the Gnleri Pass into the plains of Hindustan at Dera L ma 
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the Kojak range, on the far side of which from Kanda^r 
lies the valley of Rshin. The passage of the Kojak 
involves a rise and fall of some 2300 feet, but an excellent 
road now crosses the pass. The proposed line of railway 
to Kandahar follows an easier but comparatively waterless 
route, turning the Kojak at Gwaja (about 25 miles south- 
west of the Kojak Pass), and involving no serious gradients. 
Between the Pishin vaUey and India are several routes, all / 
more or less open to a force equipped for mountain war- 
fare. of which the best known are the Boldn and the 
Chappar (or Kari) passes from the plateau of Afghanistan 
to the plains of Sind at Jacobabad; and the Zh6b and 
the B6ri valley routes leading through the Sulimani range 
to Dera Ismail and Dera Ghazi Khan respectively. The 
Bori valley was the line followed by Sir 5l. Biddulph in 
1879, and it diverges but slightly from that known as the 
Thal-Chotiali route. Thus Kandahar becomes a sort of focus 
of all the direct routes converging from the wide-stretching 
western frontier of India towards Herat and Persia, and 
the fortress of Kandahar gives protection on the one hand 
to trade between Hindustan and Herat, and on the other 
it lends to Cabul security from Herat invasion. 

Kandahar is approximately a square-built city, sur- 
rounded by a wall of about 3f miles circuit, and from 25 
to 30 feet high, with an average breadth of 15 feet. Out- 
side the wall is a ditch 10 feet deep. The city and its 
defence are entirely mud-built, with no pretensions to 
architectural beauty. There are four main streets crossing 
each other nearly at right angles, the central “chonk” 
being covered with a doma These streets are wide and 
bordered with trees, and are flanked by shops with open 
fronts and verandahs much after the universal fashion of 
the East There are no buildings of any great pretension i 
in Blaudahar, a few of the more wealthy Hindus occupying 
the best houses. The tomb of Ahmed Shah is the only 
attempt at monumental architecture. This, with its rather 
handsome cupola, and the twelve minor tombs of Ahmed 
Shah’s children grouped around, contains a few good speci- 
mens of fretwork and of - inlaid Inscriptions. The four 
streets of the city divide it into convenient quarters for the 
accommodation of its mixed population of Durauis, Ghilzais, 
Parsiwans, and Kakuiis, numbering in all some 30,000 
souls. Of these the greater proportion are the Parsiwans 
(chiefly Elizilbashes). 

It is reckoned that there are 1600 shops and 182 mosques 
in the city. The muUas of these mosques are generally 
men of considerable power. The walls of the city are 
pierced by the four principal gates of “ Cabul,” “ Shikar- 
pur,” " Herat,” and the “ Idgah,” opposite the four main 
streets, with two minor gates, called the Top Khana and 
the Bardurani respectively, in the western half of the city. 
The Idgah gate pa^es through the citadel, which is a 
square built enclosure with sides of about 260 yards in 
length. ^ The flank defences of the main wall are insuffi- 
cient ; indeed there is no pretence at scientiflc structure 
about any part of the defences : hut the rite of the cUy is 
well chosen for defence, and the water supply (drawn hy 
cauals from the Argandab or derived from wells) is good. 


About 4 miles west of the present citv, stretched along 
s.opes of a rTCky ndge, and estendinp; into the plains at its fool 
le ruins of the old city of Kandahar as it existed until it 
-Mcked and plundered by Nadir Shah in 173S. From the top o 
ndge a small ciMel overlooks thehalf-huried ruins. On them 
face of the hill forty steps, cut out of solid limestone, leaf 
Twin ?oiae-n>ofed recess, which contains some intere 

of r w ‘'"i reUef on the rock, recording partic 

Sn^m defining the vast eltLt ol 

5mf of?hf .oa j heUef ascribes thefon 

it i«‘ seat of governn 

important tradf ceatr 
-'^ob-nistan. and the rerennes of the Kandahar province { 


largely in supporting the chief power at Cabul.^ There are no 
manufactures or industries of any importance peediaT to Kandaliar, 
but the long lines of bazaars display goods from England, fiussla, 
Bindustan, Persia, and Turkestan, embracing a trade area as large 
probably as that of any city in Asia^ The customs and town dues 
together amount to a sum equal to the land revenue of the Kan- 
dahar province, 'wliich is of considerable extent, stretching toPnl-i- 
Sangin, 10 miles south of Khelat-i-Ghilzai on the Cabul side, to 
the Helmand on the west, and to the Hazara country on the north. 
Although Farrah has been governed from Kandahar since 1S63, its 
revenues arc not reckoned as a part of those of the x^rorince. Tlie 
land revenue proper is assessea in ^in, the salaries of Govern- 
ment officials, pay of soldiers, kc., being disbursed by “barats** 
or orders for grain at rates fixed by Government, usually about 20 
per cent- above the city market prices, llie land revenue for the 
year 1S77-7S amounted to 640,000 rupees English. English goods 
imported from Kurrachee pay upwards of 18 j>er cent, on theii 
value at Kandahar. By the time they are exposed for sale at 
Herat they pay upwards of 28 per cent, ad tnlorcin, ^^evenholess 
the greater part of the English goods hold at Herat arc imiiorted 
by Kurrachee and Kandahar— a fact which testifies to tlie great 
insecurity of trade between ileshhed and Herat. Some of the 
items included as town dues are curious. ^ For instance, the tariil 
on animals exposed for sale includes a charge of o per cent, ad 
vaIor€ 7 /i on slave girls, besides a charge of 1 rupee per head. Tlie 
kidney fat of nil sheep and the skins of all goats slaughtered in the 
public yard are perquisites of Government, the former being used 
for the* manufacture of soap, which, uith snuff, is a Govennuent 
monopoly. The imports consist chiefl}’ of English good*?, indigo, 
cloth, boots, leather, sugar, salt, iron, and copper, from Hindustan, 
and of shawls, carets, ‘‘barak” (native woollen cloth), postins 
(coats made of skins), shoes, silks, opium, and carpets from Mcshlicd, 

I Herat, and Turkestan. The cxjwrts are wool, cotton, madder, cum- 
min seed, asafoitida, fruit, silk, and horses. The system of coinage 
is also curious : 105 English rupees are melted down, and the alloy 
I extracted, leaving 100 rupees worth of silver ; 295 more English 
nipees are then melted, and the molten metal mixed with the 200 
I rupees silver; and out of this SOS Kaudahari rupees are coined. As 
i the Kaudahari rupee is worth about S annas (lialf an English rupee) 
the Government thus realizes a profit of 1 per cent. Govern- 
ment accounts are kept in **Kham’* rupees, the *^Ivham*’ being 
worth about firc-sLs:ths of a Kandabari rupe^ ; in other words, it 
about equals the franc, or the Persian ''keran.*’ ** Immediately to 
the south and west of Kandnliur is a stretch of well-irrigated and 
highl}* cultivated country, hut it is the valley of the Argandab that 
possesses the chief local wealth of agricultum, and which, from the 
laxuriant abundance of its orchards and vinej^ards, ofiers the most 
striking scenes of landscape beautj’. The Avide extent of the 
pomegranate fields forms a striking feature in the valley, — the 
pomegranates of Eimdahar, ivith'its “sirdar” melons and^pes, 
being xmequallcd in quality by any in the East. The vines are 
grown on artificial banks, probably for want of the necessary wood' 
to trellis them. — ^the OTipes being laigcly exported in a semi-dried 
state. Fruit, indeed, oesides being laigcl}* exported, forms the chief 
staple of the food supply oT the inhabitants throughout Afghanis- 
tan. The art of im^tion is so well understood that the 'water 
supply is at times e:iausted, no river water bring allowed to run 
to waste. The plains about Kandahar are chiefly watered by canak 
drawn firom the Argandab near Baba-wali, and conducted through 
the same gap in the Mlk which admits the Herat road. The amount 
of irrigation and the number of water chaimels form a considerable 
impediment to the movement of troops, not only immediately about 
Kandahar, hut in all districts where the main rivers and streams are 
bordered by green kinds of cultivation. Irrigation by “karez” is 
also largely resorted to. The karez is a system of *uudeiground 
channelling which usually taps a sub-surface ^ter supply at fie foot 
of some of the many rugged and apparently waterless liills which 
cover the face of the country. The broad nullahs winch seam their 
sides frequptly possess a supply of water some distance below the 
surface which caa be tapped by boring. The water is not brought 
to the sunace, but is earned over long distances by an underground 
channel or dram, which is coustmeted by sinking shafts at intervals 
along the required course, and connecting the shafts by tunnelling. 
The geneml agricultural products of the country are wheat, barley, 
pulse, frmt, madder, asafeetida, Inceme, *clovei, and tobacco. 

Of the mineral resources of the Kandahar district not much is 
known, but an abandoned ^old mine exists about 2 miles north of 
the town. Some general idea of the resources of the Kandahar 
district may be gathered from tlie fact that it supplied the British 
troops with eveiything except luxuries during the entire period 
of occupation in 1879- SI ; and that, in spite of the great strain 
thrown on those resources by the presence of the two armies of 
Aynb Khan and of General Eoberts, and after the total failure 
of the autumn ertms and only a partial harvest tlie previous spring, 
the army was fed without great difficulty until the final evacua- 
tion, at one-third of the prices paid in Quetta for supplies dirawn 
fromlxidia- 
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Kandahar has a storm}^ history. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni took 
it in the 11th centuiy from the Afghans who tlien held it. In the 
beginning of the 13th centuiy it was taken by Jen^hiz Khan, and 
in the 14tli by Timur. In 1507 it was captured by the emperor 
Baber, but shortly afterwards it fell again into Afghan hands, to be 
i*ctaken by Baber in 1521. Baber's son, Humayun, agreed to cede 
Kandahar to Persia, but failed to keep his worn, and the Persians 
besieged the place unsuccessfully. Thus it remained in the posses- 
sion of the iloghuls till 1625, when it was taken by Shah Abbas. 
Aurungzebo tried to take it in 1649 with 5000 men, but failed. 
Another attempt in 1652 was equally unsuccessful. It remained in 
Persian possession till 1709, when it was taken b 5 "the Afghans, but 
was retaken after a two years’ siege by Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah 
was assassinated in 1749, and immediately on Jicarin^ the news of 
his death Ahmed Shah (Abdalli) seked Nadir Shalrs treasure at 
Kandaliar, and proclaimed himself king, with the consent, not only 
of the Afghans, but, strange to say, of the Hazains and Baluchis as 
well. He at once changed the site of the city to its present position, 
and thus founded the Afghan kingdom, with modern Kandahar ns 
its capital. Ahmed Shah died in 1773, and was succeeded by his 
son.Taimur, who died in 1793, and left the throne to his son Zamdn 
Shah. This prince was deposed bj^ his half brother hlahmud, who 
was in his turn deposed by Shah Suja, the full brother of Zaman 
Shah. After a short reign Shah Suja was compelled to abdicate 
from his inability to repress the rising power of Fatteh Khan, a 
Barakzai chief, and he took refuge first with Runjit Singh, who 
then ruled the Punjab, and finally secured the protection of British 
power. Afghanistan was now practically dismembered. lilahmud 
was reinstated by Fatteh Klian, whom ho npj)ointcd his vizier, and 
whose nephews,. Dost ^Inhommed Khan and Kohn dil I^ian, ho 
placed rospectircly in the governments of Cabul and Kandahar. 
Fattdi Khan was barbarously murdered by Kamrdii (Jlahmud’s 
son) near Ghazni in 1818 ; and in retaliation ^lahmud himself was 
driven from power, and the Barakzai clan secured the sovereignly 
of Afghanistan. While Dost ^Mnhommed held Cabul, linndnhar 
became tcmj)orarily a sort of independent chicfslup under two or 
three of his brothers. In 1839 the cause of Shah Suja was actively 
supported by the British. Kandahar was occupied, and Shah Suja 
reinstated on the throne of his ancestors. Dost Mahommecl was 
defeated near Cabul, and after surrender to the British force, was 
deported into Hindustan. Tlio British army of occupation in 
southern Afghanistan continued to oc^cupy Kandahar from 1839 till 
the autumn of 1842, when General Nott marched on Cabul to meet 
Pollock’s advance from Jalalabad. Tho cantonments near the city, 
built b}’ Not't’s division, were repaired and again occupied by the 
British army in 1879, Avhen Shciv Ali was driven from power by 
the invasion of Afgluinlstan, nor were they finally evacuated till tho 
spring of 1881. (T. H. H.*) 

KANDij'a town in MurshiddbAd district, Bengal, India, 
in 23® 58' N. lat, 88® 6^ 1" R long., witb a population in 
1872 of 12,016, viz., Hindus, 10, 452; Mahometans, 1616 ; 
“ others,” 48. It is the residence of the rAjds of Pdikpdrd, 
a wealthy and devout Hindu family. The founder of this* 
family was Gangd Govind Sinh, the hania of Warren 
Hastings, vrho was born at Kdndl, and retired -thither in 
his old age with an immense fortune. His name has 
acquired celebrity for tho most magnificent sraddlia^ or 
funeral obsequies, ever performed in Bengal, celebrated in 
honour of his mother, at a cost, it is said, of £200,000. 

KANDY,- a town of Ceylon, formerly the capital of a 
^ kingdom of the same name, situated towards the heart of 
the island, at a height of 1713 feet above the sea, 74f 
miles by rail from Colombo. It lies round the margin of 
an artificial lake constructed by the last king of Kandy in 
1806, and is beautifully surrounded by hills. The most 
striking objects of interest are the temples (of which twelve 
are Buddhist and four Brahman), the tombs of the Kandian | 
kings, and the various buildings of the royal residence, 
partly allowed to fall into disrepair, partly utilized by the 
Government. Of the temples the Dalada Malagawa'is 
' worthy of particular mention ; it claims, as the name indi- 
cates, to be in possession of a Buddha tooth. ^ Kandy is 
the seat of a Government agent and of a district judge, and 
. regular sessions of the criminal court are held in the town. 
As a municipality (constituted in 1866, and divided into 
five wards in 1871) it is governed by a body of eight coun- 
cillors. Among the public buildings and institutions are 
the Government house or pavilion, erected in 1824, the 
planters’ association, two libraries, an industrial school, and 
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Trinity College, established in 1857, and reopened in 1871 
after being closed for six years. The Church Missionary 
Society, to which the college owed its existence, began its 
labours in 1818, 

Kandy was occupied by the Portuguese in the 16th centuiy and 
hy the Dutch in 1763 ; hut in both instances the native kings suc- 
ceeded in shaking off the foreign yoke. The British got possession 
of the place in 1803, but the garrison afteru’ards capitulated and 
wore massacred, and it was not till 1814-16 that the king was 
defeated and dethroned. The British authority was formally estab- 
lished by the convention of March 2, 1816. In 1848, owing to an 
attempt at rebellion, the town was for a time under martiallaw. 

KA.NE, Elisha Kent (1820-1857), American traveller, 
scientist, and arctic explorer, was bom in Philadelphia, on 
February 3, 1820, the eldest of seven children. His father 
was judge of the eastern district of Philadelphia, and 
through both parents he inherited a mixture of Irish, 
English, Scotch, and Dutch blood. In his boyhood, in 
spite of feebleness of body, he was remarkable for his 
activity, vivacity, and energy. While still at school he 
showed a fondness for out-door pastime and enterprise, 
and a decided leaning towards scientific pursuits. Having 
chosen civil engineering as a profession, he entered the 
university of Virginia, where he continued to show his taste 
for science, especially chemistry, mineralogy, and physical 
geography, A violent attack of heart disease, however, 
which stuck to him to the end of his life, induced him 
to abandon engineering and devote himself to the study of 
medicine. He obtained his doctor’s degree in 1842, having 
already acquired a reputation in physiological research 
In 1843 Kane entered the U.S. navy as surgeon, and was 
appointed to the “ Brandywine,” commissioned to carry 
Mr Webster as U.S. minister to China. IVhile the vessel 
remained at Bio Janeiro the restless and eager Kane made 
a journey to the skirts of the Andes and explored their 
geology. Leaving the ship again at Bombay, he indulged 
his irrepressible exploring proclivities by a journey up 
country, rejoining his ship at Ceylon, On his arrival at his 
destination, Macao, he provided a substitute for his post 
in the embassy, crossed and explored the island of Luzon, 
visited the mysterious volcano of Tael, and, amid many 
difficulties, descended its steep crater, bringing up with 
him specimens of its lava. Finally resigning his position 
on the embassy, he practised for a time at Whampoa, where 
he was stricken down by rice fever. In August 1844 he 
left China, and, returning by India (where he visited the 
Himalayas), Persia, Syria, Egypt, Greece, Austria, Germany, 
and Switzerland, reached home in 1846, In May of that 
year he was ordered to the west coast of Africa, where he 
visited the kingdom of Dahomey, and caught the African 
fever, which told severely on his constitution. On his re- 
turn in April 1847, he exchanged the naval for the military 
service, and was sent to join the U.S. army in Mexico, 
where he had some extraordinary adventures in endeavour- 
ing to reach his destination, and where he was again laid 
down with fever. In February 1849 he was presented with 
a sword by the city of Philadelphia, and in the same year 
made a visit to the Mediterranean and afterwards to the 
West Indies. On the fitting out of the first Grinnell ex- 
pedition, in 1850, to search for Sir John Franklin, Kane 
was appointed surgeon and naturalist under Lieutenant De 
Haaven, who commanded the two shiph, the “ Advance ” 
and “ Besene.” The expedition left New York on May 
22d ; and after an absence of sixteen months, during nine 
of which the ships were ice-bound, they returned without 
having found any trace of the missing vessels. Kane was 
in feeble health, but worked on at his narrative of the 
expedition, which was published in 1854, under the title 
of The U.S. Grinnell Eoepeditwn in Search of Sir John 
FranJelin, He also read a paper at the American Geo- 
graphical Society on an “Open Polar Sea,” a chimtera 
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Tdiich was to play so important and delnsive a rOle in sub- 
aeqnent Arctic erplorationa Kane was determined not to 
^nve up the search for FrankliUj but Government refused 
111 help. In spite of feeble health, he travelled through 
the States lecturing to obtain funds, and gave up his pay 
for twenty months. 2>ix Grinnell again came to the rescue, 
with the brig “ Mvance,” which was equipped with the 
help of Jlr Peabody and some of the learned societies. It 
sailed in the end of June 1853, and on August 23d reached 
78' 41' in Ptcnsselaer Bay, off the coast of Greenland, 
There it remained fast during the whole time the expedition 
was out. During the first winter a sledge party was sent 
out, and reached 79' 50', though at the expense of terrible 
sufferings. During the second winter the expedition suf- 
fered greatly from want of food and fuel, as well as from 
scurvy. Still Kane carried on with incessant diligence his 
scientific observations— magnetic, meteorological, astrono- 
mical, and tidal ; and the results were afterwards published 
in the 0 Sm{ihsonia}i Goniribulions io Knowledge, vols. x-xiiL, 
1858. One of the most notable incidents of this expedi- 
tion was the journey made by 3Iorton, one of the staff, up 
Kennedy Channel, as far as Cape Independence, in 81' 22 
K. lat., whence he saw what he and Kane firmly believed 
to be an “open polar sea.” iJ^o doubt a large area of 
open water was seen, but a permanent open sea in this 
direction has long ago been proved a myth, though doubt- 
less the constant shiftings of the ice often leave considerable 
areas of water uncovered at continually shifting points. 
After the endurance of the greatest hardships, it was finally 
resolved to abandon the ship, which was done on May 17, 
1855, Upernivik being reached after many difficulties on 
August 5. Elane reached home in October in good health, 
and set himself at once to write the narrative of his expe- 
dition, which was published in 1856. In October of the 
same year he left Philadelphia for England in search of 
health. From England he went to Cuba, where he died at 
Havana on February 16, 1857, at the early age of thirty- 
seven. Betv/een his first and second arctic voyages, Kane 
made the acquaintance of the Fox family, the celebrated 
spiritualists. With one of the daughters, Margaret Fox, 
he carried on a lengthened correspondence, which was 
afterwards published by the lady, vi-ho declares that they 
were privately married before Kane left for England. Xot- 
withatanding his weak health, Kane was a man of restless 
activity and high intelligence, but much of that activity 
appears to have been wasted. He certainly did a vast 
amount of work during his short life, but will be re- 
membered mainly for his chivalrous and self-sacrificing 
but fruitless search for Franklin, during which he ap- 
preciably advanced our knowledge of the Arctic area, and 
made important contributions to physics and biology. 

See, Le-iidcs the works mentioned above, Biography of E. K. 
Knve,yg -VVilliam Elder, 1858; Ufe of E. K. Kane and other 
Ameneon Erptwers, by S. iL Smucker; Loxe-IAfeof Dr Kane, 

tofdninrng the C'/rre^iondetvx and a History of the Engagement and 
E. K. Kane and Margaret Fox, jTe-w York, 
leCC; Discoveries of Dr Kane,” in Jour, of the Boy. Oeog. Soe., 
voL iivuL, reprinted in B. G. S. Arctic Papers of 1875. 


KAKEFF, or KA 2 nEFF, a town of Hnssia, in the K 
govemment,_on the Dnieper, 141 miles south-east of Ki 
Je population, which in 1863 was returned as 6838, i 
about 8000 in 1879; but neither the trade nor the 
au-'try of the place is of importance. 

^ chnrehat Kanieff in 1144, andin 
cf th/rnt« the place was the annnal rendezv 

“tomiirfr’ to give protection to the merchant si 

rS-l fr’oT? ISSO Poniatofiski. to whom it ! 

Ld tL Angustns, gave the revenues of the h 

conrt to the prior of the Dasilians, i 
»• ® hnneff schools of the brotherhood. The 

1*637 aS transferred to Kanef 

» • .44 the di.-tuct took the name of that town. 


KAKGAEOO. When Captain Cook, during his first 
memorable voyage of discover}', was detained, for the 
purpose of refitting his ship at Endeavour river, on the 
north-east coast of Australia, a strangc-looking animal, 
entirely unknown to them, was frequently seen by the 
ship’s company; and it is recorded in the annals of the 
voyage that, on the 14th of July 1770, “ Mr Gore, who went 
out thb day with his gun, had the good fortune to kill one 
of the animals which had been so much the subject of our 
speculation, . . . and which ' is called by the natives 
kangaroo,” ^ a name which, though it does not appear to 
be now known to any of the aboriginal tribes of the 
country, has been adopted for this animal in all European 
languages, with only slight modifications of spelling. IVith 
the exception of a passing glimpse in the beginning of the 
same century h}' the Dutch traveller Bmyn of some living 
examples of an allied species, to be referred to presently, 
this was the first introduction to the civilized world of 
any member of a group of animals now so familiar. The 
aflfinities of the species, skins of which were brought home 
by Captain Cook and subsequent voyagers, were recognized 
by Schreber as nearer to the American opossums (then the 
only known marsupials) than to any other mammals with 
which zoologists were acquainted, and consequently it was 
I placed hy him, in his great work on the Mammalia, then 
in the course of publication, in the genus DtdelpMe, with 
I gigantea for a specific designation, — the latter having been 



bestowed upon it by Zimmerman under the impression that 
it vras a huge species of jerboa. Soon afterwards (1791) 
Dr Shaw very properly formed a new genus for its recep- 
tion, which he named Macropus, in allusion to the peculiar 
len^ of its hind foot By the name thus formed, 
Macropus giganteus, this kind of kangaroo has ever since 
'been known in zoological literature. 

Farther explorations in Australia and the neighbouring 
islands have led to the discovery of a very considerable 
number of species, which are now included in the family 
Macropodida, one of the subdivisions of the order Marsu- 
pialia, for the characters of which see MA^nrAT.TA, 

The Zfacropodidse, or kangaroos, taken as a whole, form 
a very well marked family, easily distingnished from the 
remaining members of the order by their general conforma- 
tion, and hy peculiarities in the structure of their limbs, 
teeth, and other organs. They vary in size from that of a 
sheep down to a small rabbit. The head, especially in the 
larger species, is small, compared with the rest of the body, 

1 Hatvkeswortb, CoUeeiion of Voyages, vol. iiL p. 577 (1773). 
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and tapers forward to tho muzzle. Tlic shoulders and fore 
limbs are feebly developed, and the hind limbs of dispro- 
portionate strength and magnitude, which 
gives them a peculiarly awkward appear- 
ance when moving about on all fours, 
as they occasionally do when feeding. 

Rapid progression is, however, performed 
only by tho powerful hind limbs, the ani- 
mal covering the ground by a series of 
immense bounds, during which the fore 
part of the body is inclined forwards, and 
balanced by the long, strong, and tapering 
tail, which is carried horizontally back- 
wards. AYhen not moving they often 
assume a perfectly upright position, the 
tail aiding the two hind legs to form a sort 
of supporting tripod, and the front limbs 
dangling by the side of the chest This 
position gives full scope for the senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell to warn of the 
approach of enemies from which they save 
themselves by their bounding flight The 
fore paws have five distinct digits, each 
armed with a strong, curved claw. The 
foot of the hind limb is quito^ different, 
and very peculiar in construction, being 
extremely long and narrow, and (with only 
one, lately discovered, exception) without 
any hallux or great toa It consists 
mainly of one very large and strong toe, 
corresponding to the fourth of the human 
or other typically developed foot, ending 
fn a strong curved and pointed claw. Close 
to the outer side of this lies a smaller fifth 
di^'it, and to the inner side two excessively 
slender toes (the second and third), bound together almost 
to the extremity in a common integument The two little 
claws of these toes, projecting together from the skin, may 
be of use in scratching and cleaning the fur of _ the animal, 
but the toes must have quite lost all connexion with the 
functions of support or progression. , i j • 

" The dental formula, when completely developed, is 
incisors 4, canines premolars f, molars 4 on ^ch side, 
eivin«» a total of thirty-four tcetk The three incisors of 
the upper jaw are arranged in a continuous arched senes, 



rc. 2.— Skeleton 
of Iliad foot of 
Kangaroo. 





j/flt ; 




V,r 1 —Sknll and teeth of Bennett's Kangaroo (-V«cn»pu* Jw- 

^ ^ r*. first, second, and third upper incworsj ^^ee 

ne«it). I , r » ^ . » v ^en already shed); «S « i 

wol^^ last, not fully developed, 

S iewly concealed hy the ascending xamns of the jaw. 

and have crowns with broad cutting ^Gorre- 


horizontally forwards, narrow, lanceolate, pointed, and with 
sharp edges. Owing to the laxity of the union of tlie 
two rami of the lower jaw at the symphytis, in many 
species the two lower incisors can be made to woik 
together like the blades of a pair of scissors, a very remark- 
able arrangement not known to occur in other mammal^ 
The canines are absent or rudimentary, always so in the 
lower jaw, and often deciduous at an early age in the upper 
jaw. The premolars are compressed, with cutting longi- 
tudinal edges, the anterior one is always deciduous, being 
lost about the time the second one replaces the milk molar, 
so that both premolars are never found in place and use 
in the same individual. The true molars have quadrate 
crowns, provided with two strong transverse ridges, or with 
four obtuse cusps. In Macropm giganieus and its im^ 
mediate allies, both premolars and one or two of the anterior 
true molars are shed during the lifetime of the animal, so 
that in old examples only the two posterior molars and the 
incisors are found in place. The milk dentition, as in other 
marsupials, is confin^ to a single molar tooth on each side 
of each jaw, the other molars and incisors being never 
changed The dentition of the kangaroos, functionally 
considered, thus consists of sharp-edged incisors, most fully 
developed near the median line of the mouth, for the pur- 
pose of cropping the various kinds of herbage on which 
they feed, and ridged and tnberculated molars for crushing 
it, there being uo tusks ox canines for offensive or defensive 
purposes. 

Tlie number of vertebrae is — ^in the cerrical re^on 7, 
dorsal 13, lumbar 6, sacral 2, caudal varying according to 
the length of the tail, but generally from 21 to 25. In 
the fore limb the clavicle and the radius and ulna are well 
developed, allowing of considerable freedom of motion of 
the hand The pelvis has large epipubic or marsupial 
bones. The femur is short, and the tibia end fibula of 
great length, as is the foot, the whole of which is applied 
to the ground when the animal is at rest in the upright 

position. , . .. 

The stomach is of large size, and veiy complex, its walls 
being puckered up by longitudinal muscular bands into a 
ffteat number of sacculi, like those of the human colon 
The alitaentaxy canal is long, and the caecum well developed. 
All the species have a marsupium or pouch formed by a 
fold of the skin of the abdomen, covering the mammary’ 
crlauds with their four nipples. In this pouch the young 
fwhicL as in other marsupials, leave the uterus in an 
extremely smaU and imperfect condition) are placed as 
soon as they ate born; there their growth and develop- 
ment proceeds; and to it they resort temporanly for 
'the purpose of shelter, concealment, or transport, for 
some time after they are able to «n and jump ab^t the 
ground and feed upon the same herbage which f ^ 
nourishment of the parent Dunng the early penod oE 
their sojourn in the pouch, the blin^ nahed, helpless young 
creatures (which in the great kangaroo scarcely exceed au 
inch in length) are attadied hy their mouths to the nipple 
S th^Ser, and are fed by milk injected mto then 
stomach by the contraction of the muscle co/enng the 
Smmary gland. In this stage of their existence the 
Srat^ ^organs are modided much as they are per- 
maMntl^n the Cetacea, the elongated upper part of 
larmx projecting into the posterior nares, and so mavaia.m‘ 
K frercommnnication between the f ^ th's 

S.L.1 ..rl.ee* i.aep«.a»fly / 

thus averting all danger of suffocation while the milk m 
’“£®bS.S^“"eirS^Ie feeder., brerfes «. 
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and defend themselves, sometimes killing a dog by grasping 
it in their fore paws, and inflicting terrible wounds with 
the sharp claws of their powerful hind legs, sustaining 



the most prominent and characteristic features of the fauna 
of these lands, and in the scenery of the country, as well 
a^s the economy of nature, performing the part of the deer 
and antelopes of other parts of the world, which are entirely 
wanting in Australia- They were very important sources 
of food-supply to the natives, and are hunted by the 
colonists, both for sport and with a view to their destruc- 
tion. on account of the damage they naturally do in con- 
suming the grass, now required for feeding cattle and 
sheep. Xotwithstanding this, they have in some districts 
increased in numbers, owing to the suppression of their 
former enemies, the aborigines and the dingo or native 
dog. A few species are found in Xew Guinea and the 
adjacent island^ which belong, in the zoological sense, to 
the Australian province, beyond the bounds of which none 
have been found either esisting or in a fossil state. 



smaller animals, commonly called rat-tangaroos. or (improperly'^ 
kangaroo-rars/‘ or sometimes pororoos- 

L Ir» the Jlncrojjo^'^s (^^ee fig. 3} the catting ciges of the upper 
m^is«*r5 are nearly level, or the fcst pair hut sli^tly longer than the 
others. The canines are radimentaxy and often Trantins. The pre- 
molars are usually not longer (from before hackv^rds) than the true 
molars, and less compressed than in the next section. The crovms 
of the molars have alvays tvro prominent transverse ridges. The 
fore limbs are rrith sulteqnal toe-, armed with strong, mode- 
Mtely long, curvei claws. Hind limbs very long and stronglv made. 
H-al small. \ath more or le^ elongated muzzle. Ears ^ncraliv 
rather long and ovate, 
rpward^ of thirty 

many attempts have uauu»s 

or genera for the convenience of arrangement and description, but 
thest; havegen^'rally been based upon such trivial characters that it 
prefrrable to speak of most of them as sections of the genus 
r^^rving g-neric rank only to two forms somewhat 
a j^rrant both in structure and geographical distribution. Accord- 

inn to this arrangement th^ genera will be as follows : 

1. M^sropifs. Shaw, divided into the following sections or sub- 




VI. Afc is tue 

common gr^t kpngaroo, called “boomer." “forrester.’’ or “old 
man " bv the colonists, and frequents the open gias^ plains of the 
CTi-ater jiart of eastern Anstralia and Tasmania. Some closelv allied 
or perhaps lo ml varieties, 31. otij<froua>o, 3L and 

31. uv’o, 01 , 0 , ere found in sonthem and western Australia. B. Os- 
p rt.’/c/-, Gould, distinguished from the above bvtbe nake-1 muffle. 



lue Kai^aroos of this secrion have al«o the muSe naked, hut thev 
•ire rrth^r smaller frequenters of forests and den*:e 

impenetrable brusnes and scrubs, and hence often called brush 
^anginjDc tnough a native name "‘wallaby*^ is now generally 

species, of which 3L hrnnrJtxi^ 
\r dorsalis, JL afjiUs. 3L dcrlinvvs, 

rp;^o,.Cw f are the b-st known. M. hrachwnts is 
em-.rrvab.tf for its comparatively short and slender taU and small 
species of kangaroo, referred to before, 
•nni perhaps belong to this section. Several 

im living in captivity in the 
^,r Batavia, and described and figured 


andswifr runnere, which mostly affect the open grasg: ridges, parti- 
cularly those of a stony character, sleeping in forms or seats like the 
common hare. Their limbs are comparatively small, their clows 
sharp and slender, and their mufSc clothed with velvet-like hairs. 
3L/asaatiis. lq>orGid^s, 3L hirsirhfs, 3L coii^ciUatus. &:c. F. 
Tdrogal^, Gray. These differ from all the others in haring the 
tail cylindrical and bushy towards the apex instead of tapering. 
The mufile is naked, the liind foot comparatively short and stout, 
and densely clothed with coarse hairs, the nails*short. These are 
the ‘*roct kangaroo^,” making their retreats in caverns and 
crevices, leaping with surprising agility from one narrow ledge to 
another, and broivsing upon the scanty herbage that the neighlvour- 
hood of such situations afford^. JL c^anihojius, 3L jjniicUlaUfs, 
Inicralis, 3L cancinnis, JE brarhyo*its. J/1 tJiorTinficy, &c. 

2- JDn\drolfrm% SaL iluller. — ^A genus formed for the reception of 
two species, 2?- vrsinm and D, irvs*ir% commonly known as ** tree 
kangaroos.*' both inhahitants of IC'cw Guinea, and which differ 
gr^tly from all the foregoing in being chiefly arboreal in their habits, 
climbing with facility among the branches of large tre^s, and feeding 
on the bark, leaves, and fmiL In accordance with this habit their 
hinder limb^j are comparatively shorter than in the true kangaroos, 
and their fore Imbs are longer and more robust, and have very strong 
curved and pointed claws. Tliesc differ from all the preceding, and 
agree with the next ^enus, in some details of the stmeture of the 
molar teeth, md in the circumstance that the far of the back of 
the neck is directed forwards or in a reverse jiosition to that of the 
remainder of the coat. 

3. Dorco}fSis, S, — Of this genus two giecics are at pre- 
set known, both from 2s€w Guinea. D, and another latelv 

discovered by D Albertis, J2. hictao^o. In some respects they re- 
semble the last, but they differ from them and ali the other JIf.Tcroi?a- 
dinz. and agree with the next section, in the great size and peculiar 
form of the premolar tectli. 

II. The second section or sub-family, the Bypsiprumnins: (see 
fig. 4). have the first npper incisor narrow, curved^ and much exceed- 
ing the others in length. Upper canines always persistent, flattened, 
blunt, and slightly curved. Premolars of both jaws alwavs with 
large, simple, compressed crowns, with a nearly straight or Sightly 




Fig. 4. — Skull and teeth of Gray’s Pat Kangaroo {B^Uopgia grew), 
c, upper canine tooth. The other letters as in fig. 3. 

concave free cutting edge, both outer and inner surfaces usually 
marked by a series of parallel, vertical grooves and ridges, ilolai^ 
with quadrate crowns, haring a blunt, conical cusp at each comer, - 
the fourth notably smaller than the third, sometimes xudimentair 
or a'^ent- Fore feet narrow; three middle toes considerablv ex- 
ceeding the first and fifth in length ; their claws long, compressed 
and but slightly curved. Hind feet as in Jlacrujyixs. Tail long! 
sometimes partialh- prehensile, heing used for canring bundles o{ 
grass with which they build their nests. 

The potoroos or rat-kangaroos are all small animals, none of 
them exceeding a common rabbit in size. They inhabit Australia 
and Tasmania, are nocturnal, and feed on the leaves of various Knds 
of grasses and other plants, as well as roots and bulbs, which thev 
ffig up with their fore paws. About ten ^ecies are known, present- 
ing a considerable range of diversity in minor characters, and 
admitting of being grouped in four principal sections, which 
may perhaps be allowed the rank of genera. These are 

1. .Si/psip7af]7i7iiiSm Uliger.— Head long and slender. Auditorr 
bulhe somewhat inflated. lUdges on prcmolars few and perpen- 
dicular. ^ Lar^ palatine foramina. Tarsus short iluffle naked. 
H. vivTauus, Mm apic^is, HI gilbctfij JK pTafvops, 

2. Bcfiongia, Gray. Head comparatively short and broad. 

Auditory bullre much inflated. Tarsus long. Laige palatine fora- 
mina. Eidges on premolars numerous and oblique. Muffle naked. 
H. xcniciVaf'uSf H. citniculiis, H. gaiTnardii^ B» ocriihvi, B* Qraviiy 
B, campesiris, kc. m. ^ ^ ^ 

3. Gairod.— Head short and hroai Anditoiy 
bnps notjmflatei Ao palatine foramina. Tarsus long. Muffle 
hairy, ml. 
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choiring n structmv of foot tonnecting that of tlje kangaroos 
with that of the jihalangirs. The Mugle known s]>edes, If. mos- 
eJtalK’, Katn'*!}', has b- eu lattl.v (li'-'’OVtreJ in north-cast Australia. 
It was tlt-'erihed almost simultancoiisly hy Owen luidtr the name of 


In Fseking among the other marsupials for the nearest 
allies to the kangaroos, using this word in the comprehen- 
sive sen.ee as above, two most striking points in their 
organization must be borne in mind, the structure of the 
hind foot atid the dentition. Of the former the essential 
peculiarity is the great predominance of the fourth digit, 
and the remarkable character of the second and third, which 
while retaining a considerable len^h, are of extreme 
tenuity, and buried up to tbe claws in a common integu- 
ment. * Such a structure of foot is quite unknown out of 
the marsupial order, but in that order it is found in the 
in a very modified form, associated with a 
large opposable halluxj and a broad sole of the foo^ 
appropriate for climbing trees j and again, in almost the 
same form as in the kangaroos, in the ground-dwelling 
Peramdvlx, which in their dentition and digestive organs 
are so widely different The Australian carnivorous 
marsupials, Pafyxiridx, and the American opossums or 
DuMpltvlx, show no trace of this singular conformation. 

It is therefore only with the former families, the Pkalan- 
gisiidx and the Pcramdxdx., that the kangaroos are allied 

by this character. , , - . • * 1 ... 

The chief peculiarity of the dentition consists in the 
nrc'cnco of three pairs of incisors in the upper jaw, the 
first or middle one of which is generally the largest, opposed 
to a single pair in the lower jaw, strong, sharp, and pro- 
cumbent These are followed by an interval, in which may 
be, in the upper jaw only, a canine, but al^ys so small, 
as to b® of little functional importance. The premolais 
are compressed and cutting, and the true molars ndged 
or tuberculated. Such a dentition is found among the 
Phnlanaistidx alone of existing 

respect the Paamdidx are completely separated from the 
kangaroos, their numerous small incisors, large caninas, and 
ca-.uidated molam resembling those of the Dasyurida and 
Diddphidx. On the whole then, the 
nhalanf'crs are groups most nearly allied in eMcntial char 
Lcters having both dentition and extremities formed upon 
the.-^anie fundamental type, though with 

latter to suit their respective terrestrial and arboml habits. 

Remains of iraraerousjsxtinct species of true kangaroo^ 
many of them of much larger size than any now eastiUo, 
are abundant in the Pleistocene deposits of Australia, and 
have b^en described and figured by Profes^r Owen in th 
Pkilotopldcal Tramadiom. Hit^rto they have ^^en found 

with the gre p molars equally 

‘rSr^l<«i'S°=po=^ ™ to™ 

extinct ommals nhioB other forms of 

tsr "to 

SefpfX oo^ormem^W rtometers hex, no 

'‘®B S'htSmr! ‘“S^rtolle feet that in the 


beck beds of the newer Oolitic series, not only in England, 
but also in deposits of corresponding age in America, lower 
jaws of small mammals (to which J)r Falconer gave the 
name of with a type of dentition showing a 

considerable resemblance to that described above as peculiar 
to the kangaroos and their existing allies, have been dis- 
covered Unfortunately no part of the skull or upper 
teeth, or of the limbs of any of these is as yet known ; so 
whether the resemblance was fully carried out, even in the 
dentition, is uncertain, and it is almost too great a stretch 
of the imagination to assume that the modem **diprot- 
odont'^ marsupials have derived their special type of tooth- 
structure from such remote ance^tty. The evidence of the 
afunity of the still more ancient Hypsiprymnopsis (Boyd 
Dawkins), founded upon a single and much worn tooth, 
having some resemblance to one of the large premolars of 
Ilppsiprymiim, found in the infra-Liassic beds of TlVatchet 
in Somersetshire, is based on still slighter foundation ; but, 
if it should eventually turn out to be well-ground^ it 
would carry back the tyjie to an extiaordinaiy antiquity. 

ZrtV-erc^urc.— G. R. Waterhouse, SaL ffist, of the ilfamwulia, 
vol. i, *‘ilarsupiata,” 1846; J. Gould, Mammals of Australia; 
R. Owen, article “ Maisupialia ” in Cj/chp. of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy; various memoirs “On Extinct 3Lainnials of Australia'’ in 
Pliihiophical Transadims; “Mesozoic Mammalia,” Palaanto- 
nrapUcal Soddiu 1871; H. Falconer, “On Plagiaulax;" Quart 


Joum. Geol See., Angost 1857 and Xoveniber 1862; W. H. 
Flower, “On the Development and Succession of the Teeth in the 
Maisnpialia,'’ i’AiV 2Vajw,1867: “ On the AfSnities and Probahle 
Habits of Thylacoleo,” Quart. Joum. Geol. Soe., August, 1868; 
A. II. Garrod, “ On Doreopsis ludvosa and its Affinities, Proc. 
Zool. Soe., 1875, p. 48. (IP- 

ILlNGPiA, a district in the lieutenant-governorship of 
the Punjab, India, lying between 31” 20’ and 33° N". 
lat, and between 75* 39' and 78° 55' E. long., bounded 
on the 2f.W. by Gnrdaspnr district and Chamba state, on 
the by the Himdlaya mountains, on the S.E by ^ 
states of Bashahr, Mandi, and Bilispnr, and on the 
by Hoshiarpur district, with an area of 8988 square miles. 
KAncra district comprises a vast tract, extending e^fc. 
ward from the plain countij of the Edii and Jatandlmr 
Do&bs, across two distinct Himdlayan ranges, far mto the 
heart of Thibet It naturally falls into three parts— the 
sub-Himilayan country of Kangta proper, the centr al valley 
of Kullu and Bangdhal, and the rugged outer regimof the 
Tibetan slope. It consists almost entirely of immense 
moukin ranges, whose three parallel lines 
verse rid^e, form four main basms, in each of «foch 
river takes its rise— the Beas (BiiSs), 

Bdvi From the great variety of the different tracts 
included in the district by modern arrangements, it m 
impossible to assign any general physical 
the whole beyond their common charactenstic as moM- 
tafoous regions, intersected by snowy chams and fcored 

TTi cni! ftf 1S68 diselo«cd a population of 748,8^ 

The census of 1868 ^ Hindus 

males and 850,811 ao fii^Sikbs 1314 ; Christiaus, 

numbered 693.505; ^bihometa^, with their 

277; and “others, 1 ^ 3 . ine ^ i Haripur, 3839; 

district to ft^®a^Sfa^tilrned at 681 square miles. 

The cultivated area of the tomet The staple crops 

or less than and mrire f^or 

indnde wheat and hadey for the per 

autumn han-erf. ^ J of the upland 

valleys, whfle mai^ “SX veaf So^-cane covere a laige 
people for six months of J - » cultivation has tahen 

LtLneighhonrhoedof Ka^t ^ proper and m 

root as an important indnstiy, yyrp, — io6 
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KaUn. In 1S72-73 the district contained tw:cnty-eipht planta- 
tions, producing a gross ont-tnm of 425,655 to of tea. valiKd at 

465.000. Potatoes also constitute aconadcnihle crop. In JjalitU 


and'Sidti barkj is the agricnltnral staple: but the former tract ' 
do .-3 not groiv a sufficient quantity of grain for its own consump- j 
tion, b'^ing largely supplied by importarions Kulln. 

A*ytinxlturiil produce fornia tbe staple of the C'^'port trade ] tne 
imports cond«t of grain, cotton, foba^^co, and Enrop-^an niece good^. 
The P.ihini>nr fair, cstablislifd hy Goremmejit with a new to 


'jinpnr — - . , xi. 

fostering commerce with Central Asia, draws together a 
roncour^e of Yarkandi merchants. The LahuUs carry on 


small 
an 
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Pee Clapporton’s Travels, vol. ii.; and Barth, Tranle in Korth 
and C(.n!ral Afrxvj, vol ii. TIic latter gives .a sketch plan of 
Kano. 

KAKSAS, the central State of the American Union, lies PlatcXn 
between 37’ and 40’ N. lat. and between 94’ 38' and 102’ 

W. long. It is bounded on the N. b}* Nebraska, on the 
E. by 2kIis3onri, on the S. by Indian territory, and on 
the W. by Colorado. The State is nearly rectangular in 
shape, with a breadth of about 210 miles from north to 
south, and a length of 400 miles from east to west. It con- 
tains an area of 81,318 square miles, or 52,013,520 acres. 

Kansas is an undulating plain, gently sloping from we.'^t 
to ca«t, at an average of nearly 7 feet per mile. Tliere is 
also an inclination from north to south, as indicated by the 
course of the rivers, which flow southerly as well as eastcx’ly, 
but never northerly or westerly, except for short di^tancco 
from local causes, Tlie mouth of the Kansas river, at the 
east line of the State, is 750 feet above the sea-level j the 
average altitude of the western boundary is about 3500 
feet. The broad prairie surface is diversified by an endless 
succession of valleys and woodlands. The great central 
valley is traversed by tbe Kansas or Kaw river, whicb, 
inclusive of tbe Smokyhill branch, extends the entire length 
of the State. Lateral valleys on the north are formed fay 
the Saline, Solomon, Eepublican, and Blue rivers, and other 
smaller .streams. Another broad valley is formed in the 
southern half of the State by the Aifcansas river, with 
lateral valleys on the north, traversed by the IValnut, Little 
Arkansas, Pawnee Fork, and other streams. The south- 
I eastern portion contains the important Neosho valley, and 
the smaller valleys of the Osage and Verdigris. In the 
extreme south-west and along the southern boundaiy are 
the valley of the Cimarron, and a network of the southern 
tributaries of tbe Arkansas, Numerous small affluents of 


entcrririsino- trade vitli Ladakh and countries beyond the frontier, 
hr mnns of rack sheep and goats. The total imperial revenue 
in 1872-73 amoantei to £71,434, of which the land-tax contri- 
haH £62,443. Crime i-. rare, hut education i' still in a ve^- 
backward state, only 2936 children ijcing under instruction in 
1872-7-3. The endemic disea?<-s of the district include fever and 
goitre, hat scurvy also prevails to a latge extent. The widespread 
cnltivat'on of rice, by which the whole Kangra valley is converted 
into a swamp, has a very prejudicial effect upon tlic general health. 

Til' average annual rainfall varies from 14S inches at Dharmrala 
to 76 at Irangra, 52 at Hami’rpnr, and lOS at Pdlampnr. The nie.an 
temperature in the Himalayan station of Hhanns.ila in 1874-75 was 
70''35 in Slay, 73‘‘5in July, and 52"*S5 in December. 

KANIZSA, Nagy («>., “ Great a market-town of 
Hungary, in the trans-Danubian county of Zala, lies 31 
miles north-north-east of Kopreinitz, and at the junction 
of the lines of railway from Sopron (Oedenburg) and 
Sz^kesfeb^rvar (Stublweissenbnrg), 46° 28' N. lat, 17° 0' 

E. long. Among tbe public and other buildings are a fine 
Pioman Catholic church, a Franciscan monastery, a Piarist 
gymnasium, a towo-hall, royal and ma^sterial courts of 
law, and the usual Government offices. In the neighbour- 
hood are dlatilleries and brick-making factories. The 
markets periodically held in the town are much frequented, 
and the trade in grain, horned cattl^ and pigs is generally 
brisk. The population at the end of 18S0 was 18,393. 

Kagy-Kaniz.*! once ranked as the second fortress of Hungary, and 
consequ'-ntly played an important part during the wars with the , the Missouri enrich and diversify the north-eastern quarter 
Turks v.ho. hartng ^ined poH^rion of it in 1600, held it until | f g^ate. The streams of Kansas are usually fed by 
near the clo’e of the l/th century. In 1690, after a si^ge of two I . , . - t ti. . i -ni 

years, it was recovered by the Anstrian and Hungarian forces. Its 1 porennial springs, and, as a rule, the eastern and middle 

rtvtraion to Hungary was ratified by the treaty of Carlowitz (1699). portions of the State are well watered- The western part 

is more elevated, and water is less abundant. 


gary was ratitica by the treaty of Carlowitz (1699), 
In 1702 the fortifif-ations were destroyed, and there are now but 
few traces of their former existence. 

KANKAKEE, the chief city and county seat of Kan- 
kakee county, Ulinofe, U-S., is situated on the north bank 
of tbe Kan^kee river, 56 miles south of Chicago. It is 
the centre of a very rich and fertile farming district, and 
has a large trade in agricultural produce. It has fine 
water-power, and, being within easy reach of extensive 
coal-fields and deposits of bog-iron ore, does a large manu- 
facturing business. The population of the city and town- 
ship in 1880 was 5652. 

KANO, a town of central Africa, at the head of a 
province of the kingdom of tSokoto, about 230 miles east 
of Sokoto and 360 miles west of Kuka. The circuit of the 
walls fas upwards of 15 English miles; but little more than 
third of the enclosed area was actually occupied at the 
time of Earth’s visit The oldest part of the town is that 
which lies at the foot of the hill Bali (120 feet), and 
from tht= the inhabited portion stretches south for miles 
to the wall.«. To the south of the great market-place lies a 


Geology and Minerals , — The surface presents three 
distinct geological sections. The eastern portion of tbe 
State belongs to the Carboniferous system, in which are 
found inexhaustible beds of valuable bituminous coal, often 
at shallow depths or cropping out on the surface. The 
central portion belongs to the Triassic formation, with 
magnesian limestone, ferruginous sandstone, and gypsum 
as the representative rocks. Magnesian limestone, known 
as dolomite, is especially plentiful along the Blue, 
Eepublican, and Neosho rivers and their tributaries. This 
beautiful stone, resembling white, grey, and cream-coloured 
marble, is exceedingly useful for building purposes. It 
crops out in the blufis in endless quantities, and is easily 
worked, Tbe western portion of the State belongs to the 
Cretaceous formation, in which chalks and a species of 
native quicklime are veiy prominent in the river bluffs. 
The white and cream-coloured chalks are much used for 
building purposes, but tbe blue is usually too soft for 

,, exposure to the weather. The quicklime as quarried from 

deep pond, Jakara, upwards of a mile and a half in length, the bluffs slakes perfectly, and with sand makes a fairly 
Two kind^ of dwelling-hou'ses are common — ^square-shaped good mortar, writbout calcination or other previous prepara- 
clay-built structures with flat roofs, and round huts with ' tions, Lead-mines are extensively worked in the south- 
coni^ltop**. The population, estimated at 30,000. consists ' - - - 

m xelhtah, Kannri (Bomnese), Honssas, and Nupe. 

^ommerce and manufactures go hand in hand, and everv 
tamily has its share in each. Cotton cloth, woven and 


ye in the town, forms a chief article of trade; and to 
this may be added sandals and «^bocs, twirted ]eathcr..‘>trans. 
anti (pun,e« of a peculiar make), kola-nuts, and 

la\c-. Aljout 20,000 loads of natron pass thiough the 
town in a year fromBomu to Nupe. 


eastern portion of the State, and prosperous towns and 
cities are growing up in connexion with these minesw In 
the central region, salt is produced from weUs, and appears 
in occasional marshes. Salt industries are carried on at 
Solomon City, near the mouth of the Solomon river, and 
an excellent brine is obtained at Junction Ciiy. The salt 
of the south-west is found in beds and dry incrustations, 
varying in thickness from a few inches to 2 feet. The salts 
of Kansas are remarkably free from lime and other im- 
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purities. ^ Gjrpsum is found in beautiful ciystalline form 
mesteusive quarries, but it lias not been much utilized, 
domeotic Colorado lino makes a valuable 

ChmaU.—'^ climate of Kansas is exceptionally 

saiabnous. Ertremes of heat and cold occur, as in aU *><>''•« er.tbeiaXbit. 

open pmne countries, but as a rule the winters aredjy to^ratify tlm^ortmTO 

and mild, while the summer heats are tempered by S 

perpetual prairie breezes. The summer nights are invari- vi. “« ^ct of cou'mn^orfnnal 

ably cool and refreshing. The meau annual tempeiaturo The streams are^^ll^h^V^ armlabla cater power than Kanlas. 
at Fort Riiey for tweSty-three years endin- 
1874 has been 33\ The highest 

during the same period was OS’^antl the lowest 12' below 
z®ro. The a ----- 

for six years _ _ 

Smokjhin river has noTriscn above 
at Junction Citj- Mm e 1869. white at 

rid.chw f ‘WWp^WKi'geueinjatop 

rich clay loamj of a dark colour. The bottom lands near sapplies a water-power capable of develonian- a creat 

tua sttaams ace a^bjack saucljr loam j and the intetmediate 1870 there v^ere one hundre? and ten 



Tbece arc exceptional spots on the upland prairies composed 
of stiff claj, not as easily cultivated, but very productive 
ivlicn properly mana^^d and enriched. In the early history 
of tho country the prairies were covered with the short 

buffalo grass/'' very nutritious for pasturage, on which 
immen:>e herds of buffalo and other animals subsisted, but 
utterly unfit for iiay. With the disappearance of the 
buffalo, and as the country is settled and cultivated, the 
abort buffalo gras^ gives place to the tall blue stem and 
other bladed grasses valuable alike for pasture aud for hay, 
Timber is abundant along the streams ia the eastern section 
of the State, but is less plentiful xu the central portion, and 
very scarce ia some parts of the west. The varieties of 
timber embrace oak, elm, black walnut, cottonwood, mul- 
berry, bos, elder, willow, hickory, sycamore, white ash, 
and other hard and soft woods. 

jdffricuUicrc, — The farm prodacts of^ 1550 were as follows : — 
Indian corn, 101,420,718 bushels; winter wheat, 23,507,223; 
spring wheat, 1,772,661; lye, 676,507 ; oats, 11,453,796 ; barley, 
287,057 ; buckwheat, 43,455; Irish potatoes, 4,919,227 ; sweet 
potatoes, 391,196 ; castor beans, 558,074 ; flax seed, 1,245,279; 
sojourn i^Tup, 4787,585 gallons; cotton, 142,5171b; hemp, 
635,8722b; nuilet and Hungarian bay, 629,034 tons; Timothy hay, 
79,634 tons ; hay from wild or native grasses, T98,T0T tons ; 
clover pasture, 5927 acres ; blue grasspsture, 38,259 acres; native 
grass pasture, 901,125 acres ; produce of market gardens to the 
value of .$449, 797. 

The bright climate and pure atmo^here are admirably adapted to 
the growth of the appl^ pear, peach, plum, grape, and cheny. The 
smaUer fruits also, with scarce an exception, Oouiish finely. 
Trees never suffer from sodden or water-soaked roots, and very 
seldom from the winter^s cold, when xcasouable judgment and care 
have been exercised in selecting and mana^g the grounds. At a 
national exhibition in Philadelphia in 1869 the great gold medal of 
the 27ational Pomological Society was awarded to Kanm ** for a 
collection ofrfniits onsurpassed for size, perfection, and flavour;*' 
and similar awards have been made to Kansas fruits at later exbibi- 
fions. In November 1872 the American Institute, at its great 
show, awarded a diploma for 190 varieties of apples grown in pm- 
as the largest and handsomest exhibited. At the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1S76, Kansas exhibited ninety-^ 
varieties of apples, and received the diploma of^thp centennial 
coniniission. tstimates bai*ed on the tables of 1S77 indicate that 
the number of bearing trees now in tbe State {18S1) is about as 
follows 2,500,000 apple, 100,009 pear, 8,000,000 peach, 200,000 
plum, and 1,000,000 ckrry trees. The planting of trees is ^lU 
on the increase, and the older orchards arc very profitable. The 
same is true of vinei'ards and plantations of small fruits. 

The "wide pniincs nith their nutntxoas grasses for 
hay and grazing and their uevef-faffmg springe of pure water, make 
the State a verv paradise to the herdsman and stock-raiser. 2 he 
folIOWlDj 
asseSj 
shcepj 



either high or low water. In the eastern section of the State, nhere 
coal ;s plentiful, steam-power is much used, especially in the manu* 
fac^ of iron. At Leavenworth there are manufactories of iron 
teoges, engines, boilers, stoves, railroad iron, and miners* tools. 
There are also manufactories of waggons, carriages, carpets, soap^ 
paints, and cement, at Leavenworth, Fort Scott, Lawrence, Coliun. 
bus, Ottawa, and other places. At Topeka, Parsons, Armstrong, 
and Argentino there are rolling mills and railroad repair shops, 
while planing-iaills, tanneries, ^eese factories, and pork-ijacking 
establishments are found in various localities. 

TraiispoH and Trade, — There are numerous railroads in the State, 
with an aggre^fe length of completed track of 3104 mile& Tho 
central branMi in the north and the Union Pacific (Kansas 
division) near the centre traverse the northern half of the State 
from eart to west^ in nearly parallel lines, — the latter extending by 
its connexions to San Francisco. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe line passes from the north-east to the 5onth-^\est, extending 
through to the Pacific^ coast ; and the 3Ii£soari Pacific (Kansis 
division), by uniting with the Texas Central, connects the nehest 

E rtion of Kansas with the Qalf of Mexico at Oaheston. Other 
es in connexion with these facilitate the internal commerce of the 
State. Kansas has an. eastern front of 150 miles on the ^Missouri 
river, which is navigable for steamboats of all sizes. The internal 
rivers of the State me not utilized for commercial purposes^ though 
the Kansas was formerly considered navigable to Fort Kilcy, near 
the month of the K^ublicau rivet, and steamboats have ascended 
the Smol^hill to mouth of the Sidine, about 50 miles farther 
west. By means of these lailyoads and the Slissomi river immense 
miautities of wheat, com, cattje, and swine are sent from Kansas to 
me eastern markets ; flour is sent south, south-west, and wcit, and 
butter, poultry, and eggs, with large quantities of vegetables, hay, 
and garden preuuce, to the western imning rerfons, 

JEducation,- — Tho public schools ate liberally endowed and sup- 
ported- Two sectiona of land (1280 acres) are set a]>art in ca* !i 
township for school fund purjvoses. There arc in the Statr 
5242 public school buildings, and the value of xmblic^scliool 
property is $4,633,044, The teachers employed number 6707. Tlio 
puj^ of school age are estimated from statistics of 1875 at 230,000, 
about half of whom are in actual attendance. TIic annual ex- 
penditure for s^ool purposes, estimated from statistics of 1875, U 
1,500,000. The State supports a university at I^wrcncc, and a 
normal school at Emporia ; and the agricultural college at Man- 
hattan is endowed by the general Government. There arc aho fctatc 
institutions for the educatioii of the blind* and the deaf and uunib, 
and for the care of tho insane. A tefonn school for juieniic 
offenders is being built at tbc State capital. ^ 

- ilritgion. — AU tbc usual religious denominations arc represented, 
owning church property to the amount of .$2, 51 1,520. 

Jdmhisiratwn,-^^n Kansas, as in all the States ci the Amtnwn 
Union, the govermntut is vested in three dejiartraenta, /cgi-Jatirc, 
nxi^cntirc, and judicial. The governor is elected for a temi of tv.o 
veare. The legislature consists of a <^nate and house of representa- 
tives The members of the honse are elected for t«o ycar«, and 
mmlverc of the senate for four. Tlic judictaty of a Stata 

supreme court and sttbordinatc district courts. Tlte judges are aJl 
elected bva direct vote of the i>eonle. 

Fopumon,---T\ie following tabic gives the i»opulalion at ihi 
three census enumerations with the number of inliabiunta i>u 
square mile at each i>eriwl 
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Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

PerSq Mllr. 

1S60 

107,20« 

59,l^S 

•tS.025 

1-3 

1S70 

SW,3!» 


362,175 

4-5 

18S0 

955,865 


459,241 

12 2 


The State is divided into 10» counties. The following arc the 
largest towns, with pop^^S’tion in ISSO ; — ^Leavenworth, 16,550 ; 
Topeka, 15,451 ; Atchison, 15,106; La^v^ence, Soil: TTyandottc, 
6149 ; Fort Scott, 5372; Wichita, 4911 ; Emporia, 4632 ; Parson.®, 
4196 ; Ottawa, 4032. Topeha, the State capital, is advantageously 
situated, and is one of the most flourishing towns in the State. 

Sisloru . — Kansas belongs to that immense tract of countrv, pur- 
chased by the American Government from Franco in 1803, linown 
as the Louisiana purchase. Prior to 1854 it was in the hands of 
various Indian tribes, some native, and others which had been re- 
moved from the older States. It was organized and opened for 
settlement as a territory by Act of Congress in Hay 1854, in the 
midst of a heated contest on the slavery question. The slave- 
holders and the friends of freedom at once began a vigorous con- 
test for the occupancy and control of the now territory, and thus it 
was that Kansas became the vanguard in the great struggle which 
resulted in the overthrow of slavery in the United States. Before 
the formal beginning of. the war, societies were organized by the 
rival settlers and their friends in the States on both sides of 
the slavery question, and even rival legislatures were elected and 
convened. The discussions frequently resulted in personal violence, 
and the greatest excitement prevailed till the breaking out of the 
civil war. Kansas was admitted into the Union as a State in 
JanuaiT_lS61, and took an active part in fnmishing troops for the 
suppression of the rebellion. Tlie State was freqnentlv invaded, 
and the city of Lawrence was sacked and burned in August 1863. 
Since the overtlirow of slavery. Kansas has shared fully in the 
general progress of the country. (j. D.fj 

KANSAS CITT, in Jackson county, Missouri, U.S., the 
second city in size and importance in the State, is situated 
on the right bank of the Missouri immediately below the 
mouth of the Kansas river, 235 miles west by north of St 
Loui& It is a large railroad centre, several important lines 
meeting there, and giving the cify large facilities for 
commanding the trade of western Slissonri, Kansas 
northera Texas, and part of Colorado and New Mexico. 
The Missouri at this point is crossed by a bridge 1387 feet 
long, resting on seven piers. The business in agricultural 
products is very large, and is constantly increasine, that of 
packing beef and pork being especiallv great, and growin<T 
witb remarkable rapidity. The city was laid out in 1830 
but Its growth may be said to date from 1S60, when its 
population numbered 4418. In 1870 the population had 
increased to 32,290, and in 1880 it was 55,787. 

KAI^, IjniAXtrEL (1724—1804). So far as changes of 
erfemal fortune are concerned, the life of the greatest 
philosopher of the ISth centmy presents little or nothing of 
interest Bom in humble circumstances, he passed a quiet 
and almost undisturbed existence within the narrow limits 
of his native placu Education, both of school and 
muvemty, he obtained at Konigsberg, and during a pro- 
longed awdemic activity in that retired Prussian town be 
gave forth the works which have exercised such influence 
thought that, in the estimation of the best 
placed on a level with the 
factoT- in as the most important 

centn^ characteristic features of 19tli 

th^r? A. biography of Kant can be Kttle more 

actWty. ^ ^ succ^sive phases of his literary 

father of 'thf Scotch extraction, the grand- 

trace in some nf fba rt.' i 1 Pwhaps mere fancy to 
philosophy and tn^he doctrines of the critical 

father of the nbiln^nS .Scottish nationaUty. The 

saddler in KGmSw^^^ of a 

in ixomgsberg, and in that town, on the 22d April 


1724, was bom Immanuel, the fourth of a large family, 
most of whom died at an early age. Konigsberg was then 
somewhat noted as a stronghold of what is known as 
Pietism, a phase of religious thought and life which had 
in Germany, as elsewhere, too much that was unplcas- 
ing, but which nevertheless was capable of exercising 
a powerful influence for good on the development of 
a really strong and ample character. 'SSay what you 
will of Pietism,’- writes Kant to his friend Kink, “no 
one can deny the real worth of the characters which it 
formed; they pos.<5essed the highest that man can possess 
— a peace, a cheerfulness, an inner harmony with self, 
whicli was disturbed by no passion.” To influences of 
this Iciud Kant was subjected in his early years, partly 
from his mother, for whose memory he ever cherished the 
warmest affection and regard, partly from his excellent 
friend and patron, Schulz, the director of the Collegium 
Fredericianum in Konigsberg, and aftem-ards professor of 
theology in the university. At the Collegium Frederici* 
anuin Kant was entered in his tenth year, with the definite 
view of proceeding to the theolo^cal courses of the 
university. Mis inclination at this time, determined 
probably by tbe high character of liis teachers, was towards 
classics, and he was recognized, with his schoolfellow, the 
afterwards celebrated David Kahnkea, as among the most 
competent and promising classical scholars of the collega 
His taste for the greater Latin authore. particularly 
Lucretius, was never lost, and he acquired through his 
^ool training an unusual facility in Latin composition. 
With Greek authors he does not appear to have been 
equally familiar. 

During hLs university course, which began in 1740, Kant 
was principally attracted towards mathematics and physic^ 
doubtless through the influence of Knutzen, who then, as 
extraordinary professor, lectured on most branches of 
xnatheznntics and also on philosophy. The lectures on 
classics do not seem to have satisfied Kant, and, though he 
attended Schulz’s courses on theology, and even preached 
on one or two occasions, he appears finally to have given 
up the intention of entering the church, qiie last years of 
his university studies were much disturbed by the straitened 
means of his family, and he was compelled to have recourse 
to private teaching of the humblest kind. The death of 
his father, in 1746, destroyed his hopes of remaining at 
the university until he should have obtained some sub- 
ordinate academic post Mucb against his inclination be 
undertook the office of private tutor, and for nine years 
acted in this capacity in various families in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Konigsberg. Altliough the'life was not 
one which Kant would have chosen, and one for which he 
was not specially qualified — as he used to say regarding the 
excellent precepts of his Padagoffics, he was never able to ■ 
apply them— yet it gave him an extended knowledge of tbe 
world, and added to his other accomplishments"the grace 
and polish of refined society, which he displayed ever 
afterwards to a degree somewhat unusual in a phUosopher 
by profession. ^ 

In 1 1 55 Kant returned to Konigsberg as tutor iu the 
family of Count Kayserling. By the kindness of a friend 
named Eichter, he was enabled again to take up his univer- 
sity career, and in autumn of that year he graduated as 
doctor and qualified as " Privatdocent.” Two of the theses 
publicly defended on the occasion are printed in his works : 
an address, on the easier and harder styles of philosophical 
exposition has not been pubUshed. For fifteen years he 
continued to labour in this subordinate position, bis fame 
as writer and lecturer steadily increasing. On two occasions 
he was disappointed in the hope of obtaining a professor- 
ship m lus own university, but during tliis time, as in later 
years, he refused all offers that would have withdrawn him 
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from KSnigsberg. The only academic preferment received 
by him during the lengthy probation was the post of under* 
Hbrariani to which he was appointed in 1 7 66* His lectures, 
at first mainly tipon physics, gradually expanded until 
nearly all descriptions of philosophy were included under 
them. A most interesting programme of his courses on 
metaphysics, logic, ethics, and physical geography for the 
session 1765-C6 has been ijrinted in his works (l 289- 
^299). The bfetory of his literary activity during this period 
will be given in connexion with the notice of his writings. 

In 1770 he obtained the chair of logic and metaphysics 
at Kuuigsberg, and delivered as his inaugural address the 
dissertation jSc Jfi/mll Scrtsibibs et hitellt^ibUh Forma €/ 
/'nncipiw. Eleven ycara later appeared the Kritik of 
Pitre Peason^ the work towards which he had been 
steadily advancing, and of which all liis later imtingb 
arc developraculs. 

In 1783 he puWhhed the Proltgcmcnn. intended as an 
introduction to (he AVtVoE’, which had been found to 
stand in need of some explanatory comment A second 
edition of the Krilih^ with some modifications, appeared 
in 1787, after which it remained unaltered. 

In spite of its frequent obscurity, its novel terminology, 
and its declared opposition to prevailing Byatem*^, the 
Kantian plii!o',ophy made rapid progress lu German}*. In 
the course of ten or twelve years from the jmblication of 
the Krltih of Pure PeasoUy it was expounded in all the 
leading univcr?itic", and it even jienctrated into the schools 
of the Church of Boinc, Such men as Schulze in Konigs^ 
berg^ Kiesewetter in Berlin, Jakob in Halle, Bom and 
Ileydenrcicli in Leipsic, Eeinhold and Schmid in Jena, 
Buhle in Ghttingeu, Tennemaim in ^farburg, and Snell in 
Giessen, with many others^, made it the ba‘‘is of their philo- 
fiophicalteaching, while theologians like Tieftrunk, Staiidlin, 
and Ammon eagerly applied it to Christian doctrine and 
morality. Young men flocked to Konigsberg as to a fibrina 
of philosophy. The Pnissian Government even undertook 
the cKpeneft of their support. Ivant was bailed by some 
as a second Messiab. Uc was consulted as an oracle on 
all (luestions of casaisliy',— as, for example, on the lawfnl- 
ne=s of inoculation for the small-pox. This universal 
homage for a long lime left Kant unalTectcd ; it was only 
in his later years that he spoke of bis system as t^ linn 
of nhilo'^ophy, and resented all further progress. He stiU 
pursued his quiet round of lecturing and authorship, and 
contributed from time to time paiiers to the literaiy 
journals. Of these, among the most remarkable was bis 
wriew of Herdert Philosophy of Ihstory, which greatly 
exasperated that author, and led to a violent act of retalia- 
tion some years after in Ws UctalriUk oj Pun Peaton. 
Schiller at thi« period in rain sought to engage Kant upon 
his I/oren. He rcraainod true to the Berlin Journal, in 
which most of his criticisms appeared. 

In 1792 Kant, in the fall height of his reputation, was 
involved in a painful coUisiou with on the 

question of his religions doctrines. Vollner had replaced 
Von Zedlitz as minister of spiritual afi'aits, and, in an a„e 
peeXly lax and heterodox, an tmwisc attempt was made 
to apply a rigid censorship to works of 
W It waf not wonderful that the phiirt? 

hS'excitrd the declared opposition of all ndherente of 
histoSl Ohristianity, since its plain tendency wastowar^ 


otherwise j andafter the first part of his book, OaRdiyion 
tcithin ike lAmits of Jleasoa alone, had appeared in the 
Berlin Journal, the publication of the remainder, which 
treats in a more rationalizing style of the peculiarities of 
Christian%, was forbidden. Kant, thus shut ont from 



publislied the full work in Konigsberg. The Government, 
who were probably as much infiaenced by hatred and fear 
of the French Eevolution, of which Kant was supposed to 
be a partisan, as by love of orthorlosy, resented the act; 
and a secret cabinet order was received by him intimating 
the displeasure of the king, Frederick William EL, and 
exacting from him a tJedge sot to lecture or write at all 
on religious subjects in fntora With this mandate Kaut, 
after a struggle, complied, and kept bis engagement till 
1797, when the death of the king, according to his con- 
struction of his promise, set him free. This incident, how* 
ever, produced a very unfavourable effect on his sinrits. He 
witbdrewin 1794- from society; next year he gave up all 
bis classe«> but one public lecture on logic or metaphysics; 
and in 1797, before the removal of the interdict on his 
theological teaching, he ceased altogetherhxs puhliclahours, 
after an academic course of forty-two years. He previously, 
in the same year, finished his treatises on the Metaphysics 
o/Jjikics^ which, vrithhis Authropoloyy^ completed in 1798, 
were the last considerable works that be revised with his 
own hand- His Ledxfres on Logic, on Physiol Geography, 
on Pedagogics, were edited during his lifetime by Lis 
friends and pupils. By way of asserting his right to 
resume theological disquisition, he also issued in 1798 his 
Strife of the Faculties, in which all the strongest pomts of 
bis work on religion were urged afresh, and the conespond- 
ence that had passed between himself and his censors was 

given to the world. r • tt * 

From the date of his retirement from the chaw Kant 
declined in strength, and gave tokens of intellectual decay. 
Hfe memory began to faiX and a large work at which he 
wrought night and day, on the connexion between pb^^ 
and metaphysics, n-as found to be only a 
already published doctrines. After 1802, finding himseK 
attacked vdib a weakness in the limbs, attend^ ^th 
frequent fits of falling, he mitigated a little the Sparton 
sererily of his life, and also consented to/^eive medical 
advice.^ A constant restlessness oppressed him ; 
gave sray; his conversation became an 
mislorc of metaphocs; and it was only at intervals that 
fleams of his former power broke out, especially when 

fomc old chord of 

hrsrf^vin?almosl^^^^^^^^ theV^eth year of his 
“®It is supcrflttoas to characterize the genius of Kant ,- hut 

^6 S Sbf Ate 
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and winter at five o’clock j and, on being appealed to on 
one occasion, testified that Zant had not once failed in 
thirty years to respond to the caE After rising he studied 
for two honrs, then lectured other two, and spent the 
rest of the forenoon, till one, at his desk- He then dined i 
at a restaurant, which he frequently changed, to avoid j 
the influx of strangers, who crowded to see and hear him — 
till in later years his growing means enabled him to invite 
a friend or two daily to his own home. This was his 
only regular meal; and, as he loved the dvcere canmn 
of the Eomans, he often prolonged the conversation till 
late in the afternoon. He then walked out for at least an 
hour in all weathers, and spent the evening in lighter 
reading, except an hour or two devoted to the preparation 
of his next days lectures, after which he retired between 
nine and ten to rest The furniture of his house was of 
the simplest character ; and, though he left a considerable 
sum, the produce of his writings, to his relatives, he 
indulged in no luxury, and was a pattern of that superiority 
to fashion and appearance so often met within the literary 
life of Germany. In his earlier years he often spent his 
evenings in general society, where his overflowing know- 
ledge and conversational talents made him the life of every 
party. He was especially intimate with the families of 
two English merchants of the name of Green and Motherby, 
where he found manyopportonities of meetingship-captains, 
and other travelled persons, and thus gratifying his passion 
for physical geography. This social circle inclnded also 
the celebrated Hamann — ^the Magus or "Wizard of the 
North — ^the friend of Herder and Jacobi, who was thus a 
mediator between Kant and these philosophical adversaries, 

Kant’s reading was of the most extensive and miscel- 
laneous kind. He cared comparatively little for the history' 
of speculation, being in this department more a discoverer 
than a scholar. But his acquaintance 'with books of science, 
general history, travels, and belles lettres was boundless. 
He was well versed in English literature, chiefly of the age 
of Queen Anne, and had read English philosophy from 
Locke to Home, and the Scottish school He was at home 
in Toltaire and Eonsseau, but had little or no acquaintance 
with the French sensational philosophy. He was familiar 
with all German literature up to the date of his Kritik, 
but ceased to follow it in its great development by Goethe 
and Schiller. It was his habit to obtain books in sheets 
from his publishers Kanter and Nicolovius ; and he read 
over for many years all the new works in their catalogue, 
in order to keep abrea.«t of universal knowledge. He was 
excessively fond of newspapers and works on politics ; and 
this was^ the only kind of reading that could interrupt his 
studies in philosophy. 

As a lecturer, E!ant avoided altogether that rigid style in 
which his books were written, and which was onlv meant 
for thinkers by profession. He sat behind a low desk, 
with a few jottings on slips of paper, or text-books marked 
j j ^ niargin, before him, and delivered an extemporaneous 
address, opening up the subject by partial glimpses, and 
ynth many digressions and interspersed anecdotes or femiUar 
ul^trattons, till a complete idea of it was presented. His 
voiM was extremely weak, but sometimes rose into eloquence, 
and always commanded perfect silence. Like Adam Smith, 

e e Ms eye on one student, and marked by his 
whether the lecture was understood. The 
the appearance or dress of this 
knwfiT'' iim; and tte story is mU 

Ttanli LS'tfv'"? '"Well defeated i lectma 

stndente, he refused on principle to 

indep 'ndenc&,^^\^ thought, would discourage 

eSSs sWi,, ? that his chief 

talent. i he bestowed on the intermediate clas<» of 
talent, as the gemuses would help themselves, aS the 


dunces were bej'ond remedy. Hence he never delivered 
his deeper doctrines, such as are found in his KrltiJc, 
from the chair. His other avocations allowed him little 
personal intercourse ivith his numerous hearers, and he 
often complained of the w'ant of livel}* sympathy and 
ascertained progress inseparable from such a system. 

Simple, honourable, truthful, Idnd-hcarted, and high- 
minded as Kant was in aU moral re.«pects, he was somew’hat 
deficient in the region of .‘•entiment. lie had little 
enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, and indeed never 
sailed out into the Baltic, or travelltcl more than 4.0 miles 
from Konigsberg. !Music he disregarded, and all poetry 
that was more than sententious prose. His ethics have 
been reproached with some justice as setting up too 
low an ideal for the female sex. Though faithful in 
a high de^ee to the duties of friendship, he could not 
bear to visit his friends in sickness, and after their 
death he repressed all allu-sion to their memoiy’. His 
engrossing intellectual labours no doubt tended somewhat 
to harden his character; and in his zeal for rectitude of 
imrpose he forgot the part which affection and sentiment 
must ever play in the human constitution. Those who 
count these defects most grave will yet find much to admire 
in the lofty tone of his chaiacter, and in the benevolence 
which could thus express itself : “ Mlioever will .s ug gest to 
me a good action left undone, him will I thank, though he 
suggest it even in my last hour !” 

This brief notice of his life may appropriately close with 
Herder’s beautiful sketch of Kant’s character, all the more 
interesting that it was written in 1795, after their quarrel; 
— “ I have had the good fortune to know a philosopher 
who was my teacher. In the vigour of life he had the same 
youthful gaiety of heart that now follows him I believe 
into old ag& His open forehead, built for thought, ■was 
the seat of imperturbable cheerfulness and joy ; the most 
pregnant discourse flowed from his lips ; wit, humour, and 
raiUeiy came to him at will, and his instructions had all the 
charm of an entertainment. With the same easy mastery 
■with, which he tested the doctrines of Leibnitz, Wolf, 
Baumgarten, Cmsius, and Hume, or pursued the discoveries 
of Ne'wton, Kepler, and other lights of science, he also took 
up the current writings of Eonsseau, such as the J&mile or 
Meloise, or any new phenomenon of the natural world, and 
from the criticism of each came back to tbe impartial study 
of nature, and to the enforcement of the dignity of man. 
History in all its branches, natural science, physics, 
mathematics, and experience were the materials that gave 
interest to his lectures and his conversation; nothing worthy 
of study was to him indifferent; no faction or sect, no 
selfishness or vanity, had for him the least attraction, 
compared with the extension and elucidation of truth. He 
excited and pleasantly impelled us to mental independence ; 
despotism was foreign to his nature. 'This man, whom I 
name with the deepest gratitude and respect, is Immanuel 
Kant ; his image rises before me surrounded with pleasing 
recoEections ! ” , ° 

The Writings of Kant, 

From the preceding sketch of Kant’s academic actinty 
it must be evident that he combined in a quite unusual 
degree knowledge of physical science ■with speculative 
acuteness and devotion to the special work of philosophy. 
N o other thinker of modem times has been throughout his 
work so penetrated ■with the fundamental conceptions of 
physical science ; no other has been able to hold with such 
firmness the balance between empirical and speculative 
ideas. ^ Beyond all question much of the influence which 
the critical philosophy has exercised and continues to 
exercise must be ascribed to this characteristic feature in 
the training of its great author. 
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Tho early witings of Kant are almost without exception 
on questions of physical science. It was only by degrees 
that philosophical problems began to engage his attention, 
and that the main portion of his literaiy activity was 
turned towards them. It will be convenient, therefore, in 
enumerating the varied writings of Kant, to place in a 
separate group those which bear directly on, physical 
science. Tlie following are the most important in this 
group : — 

1. T/im/ff/ifjf tm iJ>c TrvfJC of Vis HV/?, 1747: an essay 

with the f.immis lH?twocn the Cartesians ana 

JyihnitrhTjs n’pirtlin" the ctprc'^don for the avininti of a fore*'. 
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to 

<^f the . ^ , 

Invc leanird to cccnntely tho two qn in titles \Mus:n 

arc va:ni’'ly in:Iudf I un^cr theexpre^'ion a^rAOU^it o;/orir,and conse- 
qaentlj* have h:^cn able to ^how in whit e-'^h pirty wns correct and 
In V hat it w is in error. Rant's e-5ay, svilh ^ome fallacious explana- 
tions and dimrons critii’i 2 »‘s acutely the aignmcnts ot the | 
i^dhnitrians, and concludes \rith an attempt to show that both / 
juodfs of cTpri>-ion arc correct when comctlr limited and ^ 
interjvretcd. 

fFh^fh'Tth^I^riih in ifj!22^rohiti>m Jxn^ ryy^Tirwjl wme Cffumgc 
riV^ (ft'- Tt vu t, 1 7 .*» U In tins brief t stay Kant throws out 

a notion which liaisitic^ h^en carried out, in igiiorauoe oi Kant’s 
priority, by Dehmny (ISOfi) and Adam'*. He jwinla out that the 
action *of the moon in rei'-ing the water? of the rartli must base a 
c'^ronJ iri* ciTcct in the slight retardation of the earth’s motion, and 
nTer? to a rimilar ^aus^• the fact that the moon turns always the 
s*un»" face to th»’ rarth. 

3. (trnrrnf IfiY'TyanfJ JJ'nr:n5(“.Mls;cindDcNit«r- 

Gcsf'Uichte tmd 'i iV^oric dcs Himm^'ls ”), ]»uW5shcd nnonymonsly 
in 1755. In ihU renurUlde work Kant, proceeding from tho 
jS’ewtonim conception of the solar system, exit nds his consideration 
to tlw entire siactMl si stem, points out how the whole may bo 
m^clniiicallv regoTiJed, and throws out the important spccnlahon 
which has efuco reechoed the title of the nebular hypothesis In 
^oni^ details , ns ih^ regarding of the motion of the entire 

Koiir sist^in f»s r>ortion of the general cosnnen mechanism, he natl 
pretlco'ssors, among others -T, Wright of Dnrhain, but the srork ns 
a whole contains a wonderfully acute anticipation of much that 
w^s afterwat\i*» carriedout h vHcrschel and Laplace. Tiic hypothesis 
of the oririnAl nebular condition of the system, with the consequent 
explanation of the great phenamrna ol planetary fqnnanons anti 
movements of the satellites nnd rings, is unquestionably to be 

ii^Jjrir/Accovntof soju'- TfiottfiilsonFirc (“Meditationum quiOTn- 
diindcIgnc«uccmctadclineatio"), 1755: an inaug^l dissertation, 

containinirhltk bevond the notion that bodicsoperate on one anoriier 
tlirougli the nwtluim ot a nniformly djlluscd, clastic, and rabtlc 
.. ^ ai ^ cnhsfnncfl of beat and llffllt 



^ c! j:ri>lriMton/ ncmarl-s on ihf. Theory ^tU 
this hrief twet, Kant, apparently in enhre ignoroncc oi ^ptoa- 
tion 'nven in 1735 bv Ilodlcy, points out hoir the varying velocity M 
rotation of the successive rones of the earth s ® 

to the piienomcna of periodic winds, ffis ^ *5 ? sHtements 

a^o-ment with that now received. Sec the pawllcl statemc^s 
fnnn Kant’s tract ami Dove's essay on the infloence of 
of the t.arth on tlic How of its atroospherp, 188.>, given in Zollners 
norh VtWdic Kalur dcr Comel'n, yy. . , ,, 

Ton (he Digerati Daces of Mm, ^ 1775; 
jVo'ion of n JTtmnn Itaec, 1785 ; Conjcditral raterest as 

ITiitnry.ma : three tracts containing some points of interest 
reJanl^ the empirical grounds for Kant’s doctrine of 
K.!hirncD will be made to them in tho notice of the Kntth f 

'^''toTthc TVcanocsinOicMoon, 1/S5; 

ffof tVenfltrr 1794 Tlic Fccond of thcsc contains a r^ t 
ii-L-ln ot the reletienbeween fte eentte ^ i 

mastery of llie science 0 ^ 11 ^ , ... ^ having throughout a 

tint his philosophy is to he de“U ^ Wed 

reference to general scientific * ”j„ay be made to 

treatment of his importance in science, reterenc i 


Zollner’s e^ay on “Kant and his JTerits on JTatnral Science" 

conraintfi in fnp if/vA- ’f'Ka 



IktiiscJtc FkrtcijaJirs'Schrifl, 186S. 

The notice of the philosophical writings of Kant need 
not be more than bibliograpHcal, as in the account of his 
philosophy it will be necessary to consider at some length 
the enccessfre stages in the development of his thought. 
Arranged chronologically these works are as follows : — 

1755. Prineipioritm Primonm cognilionis Mdaphjsiur> Tioca 

DtlifCidaiiOM 

17SG. Mdaphysicrc cum gcomdria gnnd^ usits in ^ilosf^Tiia 
na(urah\ cJijiis Specimen 7. conlincl 2Jomdologiam PAyricam. 

1752. Diefaiseke SpiizJlndtgJccif derner syllogistis^n FigureUy 
“Tlic False Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic Figures ” 

1753. Vcrsxich dctv Bcgriff dcT negohten Grossen indie JFeU~ 
'iccudicU einznfiihrcn, Attempt to introduce theKotion ofKega- 
tivo Quantities into Philosophy.” 

1763. Dcr cindg mt/glidic Jjciccisffnmd su ciner Pcm&nstraiion 
fUs Ba^cijis QotkSf “The only possible Foundation for a Demon- 
stration of tho Existence of God." 

1753. VnUrstfchung aher die DcidlichkcU der GrtmdsUtze dcr 
nnturUrhrn Tlicdlogie «nd Moral, “ Essay on the Evidence (Clear- 
ness) of the Fundamental Propositions of Katural Theolo^ and 
Ethics.” 

1760. Trdvme eines Gcistcrsdiers, erldtdai dttrch Traume dcr 
Mtfaphifsil% “Dreams of a Ghost-seer (or Clairroyant}, explained 
by tlic Dreams of Mctaphysic.” 

1768. Foii dem ersfen Grunde dcs Vntcrsehicdcs dcr Gegejvden hn 
IhiumCi “ Foundation for the Distinction of Positions in Space ” 

The above may all be regarded as belonging to the precritical 
pcriofl of Kant's development The following introduce the notions 
and principles characteristic of the critical philosophy. 

1770. J)c Mnndt Scnsibilts ct ZnidltgiMlis forma ei principiis, 

irSI. MnCik dcr reinen FcrpMnfl, “ Kritik of Pare Reason.” 

1783. Prolegomena su cincr jtden kunfUgen Mctap^ysQc die ids 
Wissenschaft vsird axiftreten Zronnen, “ Prolegomena to all Future 
Jiletaphysic which may present ilsdl as Science.” 

1784. Idee dner aUgancinen Gesehichte im iccVhSrgcrliehcr 
Ahsidity “Kotionof a Fairensal Histoir InaCo^opolitan Sense.” 
^'ith this may be coupled the review of Herder in 1785. 

1785. Gnnidhgnng der Mciaphysik der Siden, “Foundations of 

the Jletaphysic of Ethics,” - . 

1786. Mcifiphiisiseiie Anfangsgrunde dcr Fdtuncisscnscnafh 
“ Metaphysical Elements of Katnral Science.” 

1783. Ueherden Gcbraiteh ieleoIogiscTicr Prinapicn m der FhUo- 
sephie, *‘On the Employment of Teleolo^cal Prmciples in 

1788.^ ^ritik dcr prahtisclicn Vernunft^ “ Kntifc of Practical 

^1700. Kriiikdcr Urthcihhaft, “ Eritik of Judgment ” 

1790. Uchcr cine Ei(Med:mg, naeh dcr alU ne«c Kntxk dw 
rdnen Vcmnnfl dureh cine attcrc entbehrli^gmacJit ^erden soli. 
Discovery by which all the re^ut Cnti^e of 
is suncTseded by a more ancient (t.e., by Leibnitz s philosophy). 

1791 Veber die vnrllieficn FortseUiU der Mctaphysikscit Lcthiii^ 
vnd IToI/, "On the Real Advances of Metaphysics since Leibmtz 

Die PeUgiem inncrJialh der Grenzen der hlosscn Vbmmft, 



irQ7^ Meiaphysische ^ 

1798. Anthropologie. 

The Kantian Philosophy. 

ffistorians are accustomed to divide the mnei^ 
than in that ®f 


cal literature of the 18th method of regarding the essen- 

them a new and more ScU ^ pres'eribed the coume 

tial problems of thought, ® ^ a ^ The critical system 

of pbilosophic^crfation inthe 

has thus a twofold of modein thought, shows the 

characterized motions theicmemplojed, and 

imperfect natnreof the notions had 

it is possible that they should be 
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fruitfullT regarded- A ■R’orlc o£ this kind is essentially epoch- 

makiucff , ^ ^ • xt- r 

In aav c‘>nipl''te account of the Kantian it is therefore 

necessary th'«t There should be cou'^tant reference, on the ono hand, 
to the peculiar character of the preceding ISth century philosophy, 
end, on the other band- to the problems left for ren<»u ca treatment 
to more modem thought Fortunately the development of the 
Kantian system itself famishes such treatment as is necessary of 
the fanner reference- For the critical philosophy rras a tvork of 
slo^ croTvth- In the early vrrirings of jnant vre are able to trar e 


prehsBsive method which gives its special character to the critical 
work. Scarcely any meit mind- it has been s^^d with justice, ever 
matured so slowly/ In the e-jly cssiys we find the principles of 
the current philosophies, those of Leibnitz and English empiricism, 
applied in varioas directions to those j/roblems wluch serve as te.-ts 
of their truth and completeness ; we note the ax>peaTance of the 
difficulties or contradictions which mamfest the onc^sideJness or 
imperfection of the principle ajiplied ; and we can trace the gradual 
growth of the new conceptions which were destined, in the compleWl 
system, to take the place of the earlier method. To nndcr=tand the 
fiantian work it is indispensable to trace the history of its growtli 
in the mind of its author- ^ ] 

Of the two preceding stages of modem pliilo5K>pliy, only the 
second, that of Lo3ke and Ldbnit^ seems tohave influenced practi- 
cally the course of Kant's speculation. %Vith the Cartesian tdotc- 
ment as a whole he shows little acrpiaintancc and no s^mipathy, and 
his 07m philosophic conception is never brought into relation with 
the systematic treatment of metaphysical problems characteristic of 
the Cartesian merhoL The fundamental iiucstion for philosojvhic 
rcflexfon presented itself to him in the form which it had assumed 
in the hands of Locke and hv^ successor^ in England, of Leibnitz 
and the Leibnitzi'in school in Germany. The transition from the 
Cart#>un movement to this second rtage of modem thought had 
doubtless b:cn natural and indeed necessary. Zscverthele-s the full 
bearings of the philosophic question were somewhat obscured by the 
comparatively limited fashion in which it was then re^inled. The 
tendency towards^ what may be technically called suDjectivnun, a 
tendency which differentiates the modem from the ancient method 
of epecoiarion. is e^pres-ed in Locke and Leibnitz in a definite and 
p culiar fashion. However widely the two systems differ in details, 
th^y are at one in a certain fundamental conception which dominates 
the whole course of theirphilocophiG construction. They arc through- 
out individualist, f.«,, they accept as given fact the esistence of the 
concrete, thinking subject, ani endeavour to show hovr this subject, 
Si* an iii'Jividaal conscious being, Ls related to the wider universe of 
which he forms part In df^Uag with such a problem, there arc 
evidently tv* o lines along which investigation may proceed. It may 
be asked how the individual mind come- to Imow himself and the 
^stem of things with which he is coimected. how the varied contents 
of his experience arc to be accounted for, and what certainty 
attaches to hi^ subJeeSve consciousn^ of things. Eegarded from 
the individualist point of view, this line of inquiry become^ purely 
psychological, and the answer may be presented, as it was presented 
by Locke, in the fashion of a natural history of the growth of con- 
c'ious c"q)erience in the mind of the subject. Or, it may be further 
how is the individual really connected with the system of 
tilings apparently disclo-^d to him in conscious experience f what is 
the precise rignificancc of the existence whi(di he a^criljes both to 
Iiinuflf and to the objecta of experience * what is the nature of the 
rehtion 1*0 tween himself as one part of the system, and the system 
as a whole This second inquiry is specifically mctajihysical in 
bearing, and the Idnd of ansuer furnished to it hy Leibnitz on the 
one hand, by Berkeley on the other, is in fact prescribed or deter- 
mined beforehand by the fundamental conception of the indivi- 
dualist method with which both h=;gin their investigations. So soon 
as wc ni^e clear to oarselve? the essential nature of this method, 
we arc abb to discf m the specific diffietdtie^ or perplexities arising 
in the attempt to ^^rryit out sjstematically, and thus to note with 

J>‘0blem3 presented to Kant at the outset of 
til? pmlo-ophic refle^ons. 

Consider, first, the application of the method on its psycho- 
l gica. side* it appears in Locke. RfaT+in/y w-ifit 


,j.^ce 


m;T„i /f-Tlce ■ mechanical operatioa upon the 

mint ihe interaction of_niin<i, i.c., the indSvidnal 

thmgs, IS conscions experience, consisting 

Oa, IxCa-, Y»ni'f\ TJl'tV lio 



f 'ho things haos at once to the connter notion 

ihs own snhjpctiwe natnre. 
f reconcile tlie-^s oppo-cd notions is not -Tir- 
talsnt, ' ‘‘i-K-jliies andohsouritics of the Essay snsz fr«m 


the impos«?ibiHty of reconciling them is evident on the slightest 
coiirideration of the main poritious of that work. Of these difficul- 
ties the philo>ophics of Berkeley and Hume are systematic treat- 
ment. In Berkeley ue find the resolute determination to accei)t 
only the one notion," tliat of mind as restricteil to its own con&cious 
experience, and to attempt Ijy this means to cxjilain the nature of 
the external reality to whicli ob-ture reference is made. Any 
succe'-s in tlie attempt is due only to the fact that Bcrk'dey introduces 
alongside of hb* individualist notion a totally new conception, that 
of mind it-^df as not in the Mine way one of the mattcra of conscious 
experience, hut as canablc of n flexion upon the i^liole of experience 
and of reference to tlhe supreme mind as the giound of all reality. 
It is only in Hume that we have definitely and completely the 
evolution uf the individualist notion as groundwork of a theory of 
knowtedge : and it is in Ins writings, therefore, that we may expect 
to find the fundainental difficulty of that notion clearly apparent. 
It not a little n markable that wc should find in Hume, not only* 
the sceptical diH=Jolutiou of all fixity of cognition, which is the 
inevitrdde result of the individualist* method, but also tbc dearest 
consrioumess of the very root of the diffieully. Tlie q^^cmatic 
application of the doctrine tliat conscious experience consists only 
of isolated objrcts of kno\^ledge, impressions or ide'is, leads Hume 
to distingni*5li between truths readied by analysis and truths which 
involve real connexion of the objects of knowledge. Tlie first he fa 
vailing to accept without further iuquiiy, though it is an error to 
supjiose, as Kant seems to have supposed, that he regarded mathe- 
matical propositions as coming under this head (secllran) ; with 
resyiect to the s*‘^ond, he finds him^^elf, and confesses that he finds 
^ him=elf, hopelessly at fault. JTo real connexions between isolated 
objects of experience arc perceived by Us. Ji’o single matter of fact 
necessarily iraplifs the existence of any other. In shor^ if the 
difficulty be pat in its ultimate form, no existence thought as a 
distinct indiridual can transcend itself, or imply relation to any 
other exicten<*c. If the parts of conscious experience are regarded 
as so many distinct things, there is no possibility of connecting 
them other than contingently, if at all- If the individual mind 
be rpally thought as individual, it is impossible to €X|dain how it 
should have knowledge or consciousness at all, **In short/* says 
Hume, “there are two principles which I cannot render consistent, 
nor is it in my power to renounce cither of them, viz., i/taf all ovr 
ffiViuct j^rcfjfUom are distinct ezvsfcrres, and that ihc ordnd neter 
X*:rcdv€S any real covnesnon among disthxH existences. Did onr per- 
ceptions either inhere in something simple or individual, or did 
the mind perceive some real connexion among them, there would 
be no difficulty in the case” (App. to Treatise of Unman Kalurd^. 

Tlius, on the one hand, the indiridualist conception, when 
carried out to its full extent, leads to the total negation of all real 
cognition. If the teal system of things, to which conscious experi- 
ence has reference, be rc^rded os standing in causal relation to this 
experience, there is no conceivable ground for the extension to 
reality of the notions which somehow arc involved in thought The 
same result is apparent, on the other hand, when we conrider tlie 
theory of laiowlc^e implied in the Leibnitzian individualism. The 
metaphysical conception of the monads, each of which is the uni- 
verse in mrcCf presents insuperable difficulties when the connexion or 
interdependence of the monads is in question, and these difficulties 
obtrude themselves when the attempt fa made to workout a consi«t- 
; ent doctrine of cognition. For the whole mass of cognizable fact, 
the mvndvs rnfclligVAlis, is contained impticifcr in each monad, 
and the several modes of apprehension can only be regarded as so 
many stages in the developing consciousness of the monad. Sense 
and understanding, real connexion of facts and analysis of notions, 
are not, therefore, distinct in kind, bnt differ only in degree. The 
same fundamental axioms, the logical principles of identity and 
sufficient reason, arc applicable in explanation of all given proposi- 
tions. It fa true that Leibnitz himself did not work out any complete 
doctrine of knowledge, hat in the hands of his successors the theoiy 
took definite shape in the principle that the whole work of cognition 
fa in essence anal 3 rticaL The process of analysis might be complete 
or incomplete. For finite intelligences there was an inevitable in- 
completeness so far os knowledge of matters of fact was concerned. 
In respect to tbcm, the final result was found in a series of ine- 
ducible notions or categories, fhe prima possibiliay the analysis and 
elucidation of which was specifically the business of philosophv or 
metaphysics. 

It "ral be observed that, in the Lcibnitmn as in the empirical 
, individualism, the todameubd notion is still that of the abstract 
separation of the thinking subject from the materials of conscious 
experience. From this separation arise all the difficulties in the 
effort to develop the notion systematically, and in tracing the his- 
tory of Kant’s philosophical progress we arc able to discern the 
gradual perception on his part niathcrc was to be found the ultimate 
I cause of the perplexities which became apparent in considering the 
j subordinate doemnes of th c system. The successive essays w hicluiave 
I already been enumerated as composing Kant’s precritical WQT^k are 
\ not to be regarded as so many imperfect sketches of the doctrines 
I of the Kntil\ nor are wc to look in them for anfieix^ations of the 
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critical view. They are essentially tentative, and exhibit with 
unusual clearness the manner in which the difficulties of a received 
theory force on a wider and more comprehensive view. There can be 
no doubt that some of the special features of the Kritik are to be 
found in these precriticaL essays, the doctrine of the Aestlietik 
is certainly foreshadowed in the Dissertation of 1770 ; the Kritik^ 
liowever, is no patchwork, and what appears in the Dissertation 
takes an altogether new form when it is wrought into the more com- 
prehensive conception of the later treatise. 

The particular problem which gave the occasion to the hrst of 
the precritical writings is, in an imperfect or particular fashion, the 
fundamental question to which the Kritik an answer. WWis 
the nature of the distinction between knowledge gained b}^ analysis 
of notions and knowledge of matters of fact? Kant seems never to 
have been satisfied with the Wolffian identification of logical axioms 
and of the principle of sufficient reason. The tract on the False 
^xiUlely of the Four Syllogistic Figures^ in which the view of 
thought or reason as analytic is clearly expressed, closes with the 
significant division of judgments into those which rest upon the 
lomcal axioms of identity and contradiction and those for 
which no lomcal ground can be shown. Such immediate or I 
indemonstrable judgments, it is said, abound in our experience. 
They are, in fact, as Kant presently perceived, the foundations for 
all judgments regarding real existence. It was impossible that the 
question regarding their nature and legitimacy and their distinc- 
tion from analytic judgments should not present itself to him. The 
three tracts belonging to the years 1763-64 bring forward in the 
sharpest fashion the essential opposition between the two classes of 
judgments. ' In the Essay on Negative Quantities^ the fundamental 
thought is the total distinction in kind between logical opposition, 
(the contradictoriness of notions, which Kant always viewed as 
formed, definite products of thought) and real opposition. For the 
one the adequate explanation is found in the logical imom of ana- 
lytical thinlung ; for the other no such explanation is to be had. 
Logical ground and real ground are totally d^tinct. “ I can under- 
stand perfectly well,” says llant, “how a consequence follows from 
its reason according to the law of identity, since it is discoverable by 
mere analysis of the notion contained in it. . . . But how something 
follows from anolher thing and not according to the law of identity, 
this I should gladly have made clear to me. . . . How shall I com- 
prehend that, since something is, something else should be ? ” Real 
things, in short, are distinct existences, ana, as distinct, not neces- . 
sarily or logically connected in thought. “ I h&ve,” he proceeds, 
“reflected on the nature of our knowledge in relation to our judg- 
ments of reason and consequent, and I intend to expound fully the 
result of my reflexions. It follows from them that the relation of a 
real ground to that which is thereby posited or denied cannotbe ex- 
pessed by a judgment but only by means of a notion, which by 
analysis may certainly be reduced to yet simpler notions of real 
grounds, but yet in sucli a way that the final resort of all our cogni- 
tion in this regard must be found in simple and irreducible notions 
\ of real grounds, the relation of which to their consequents cannot 
be made clear.” 

The striking similarity bet^veon Kant's expressions in this E^ay 
and the remarks with which Hume introduces his an^ysis of the 
notion of cause has led to the supposition that at thm period of 
his philosophical career Kant 'nvos definitely under the innuence of 
the earlier empirical thinker. Consideration of the whole pi^^ge 
Is quite sufficient to show the groundlessness of this supposition. 
The difficulty "with which Kant is presented was one arising in- 
evitably from reflexion upon the Leibnitzian theory of knowledge, 
and the solution does not in any way go beyond that theory. It 
is a solution, in' fact, which must have been impossible had the 
purport of Hume’s empirical doctrine been present to Kant’s mind. 
He is here at the point at which he remained for mwy years, 
accepting without any criticism certain fundamental notions os re- 
quired for real cognition. His ideal of metaphysic is still that of 
complete analysis of given notions. Ho glimmering of the further 
question, Wlicnce come these notions and with what right do wo 
apply them in cognition ? is yet apparent. Any direct influence 
from Hume must be referred to a later period in his career. 

The prize essay On the Principles of Natural Theology and Morals 
brings forward the v same fundamental opposition, — though in a- 
spccml form. Here, for the first time,^ appears definitely the dis- 
tinction between ^nthesis and analysis, and in the distinction 
is found the reason for the superior certainty and clearness 
of mathematics os opposed to philosophy. ^lathcmatics, Kant 
thinks, proceeds synthetically, for in it the notions arc constructed, 
^letaphysics, on the other hand, is analytical in method ; in ft the 
notions are given, and by analysis they are cleared up. ^ It is to be 
observed that the description of mathematics as synthetic is not an 
anticipation of the critical doctrine on the same subject. Kant 
does not, in tliis place, raise the question as to the reason for assum- 
ing that the arbitrary syntheses of mathematical construction have 
any reference to reality. The deeper significance of synthesis has 
not yet become apparent. 

In the Only Possible Ground of Proof for the Existence of God, the 
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argument, though largely Leibnitzian, advances one step further 
towards the ultimate inquiry. For there Kant states as precisely 
as in the critique of speculative theology his fundamental doctrine 
that real existence is not a predicate to be added in thought to the 
conception of a po^ible subject, ^ So far as subjective thought is 
concerned, possibilify, not real existence, is contained in any judg- 
ment. 

The year 1765 was marked by the publication of Leibnitz’s post- 
humous Nouveaux Essais, in which his theory of knowledge is more 
fully stated Aan in any of his previous tracts. In all probability 
Kant gave some attention to this work, though no special reference 
to it occurs in his writings, and it may have assisted to give 
additional precision to his doctrine. In tiie curious essay. Dreams 
of a Clairvoyant^ published 1766, he emphasizes his previously 
reached conclusion that connexions of real fact are mediated in our 
thought by ultimate notions, but adds that the significance and 
warrant for such notions can be furnished only by experience. He 
is inclined, therefore, to regard as the function of metaphysics the 
complete statement of these ultimate, indemonstrable notions, and 
therefore the determination of the limits to knowledge by their 
I means. Even at this point, where he approximates more closely to 
Hume than to any other thinker, the dimcultymisedby Hume does 
not seem to occur to him. He still appears to think that experi- 
ence does warrant the employment of such notions, and when tiiere 
is taken into account his correspondence with Lambert during the 
next few years, one would be inclined to say that the ArehiteUo- 
nik of the latter represents most completely Kant’s idea of philo- 
sophy. 

pn^ another tide Kant had been shaking himself free fium the 
-principles of the Leibnitzian philosophy. According to Leibnitz, 
space, the order of coexisting things, resulted from the relations of 
monads to one another. But Kant began to see that such a con- 
ception did not accord with the manner in which we dotermiuo 
directions or positions in space. In the curious little essay, On the 
Ground of distinguishing Particular Divisions in Spacer he pointed 
out that the idea of space as a whole is not deducible from the ex- 
perience of particular spaces, or particular relations of objects in 
space, that we only cognize relations in space by reference to space 
as a whole,' and finally that definite positions involve reference to 
space as a mven whole. 

The whole development of Kant’s thought up to this point is in- 
teUimble when regarded from the Leibnitzian point of view, witli 
whi^ he started. Them appears no reason to conclude that Hume 
at this time exercised any direct influence. One may go still 
further, and a<Jd that even in the Dissertation of 1770, generally 
regarded as more than foreshadowing the Kritik^ the really criti- 
cal question is not involved. A brief notice of the contents of this 
tract 'will suffice to show how far removed Kant yet was from the 
methods and principles of the critical or transcendental philosophy. 
Sense and understanding, according Dissertation^ are the two 
sources of knowledge. The objects of tlih one are things of sense 
or phenomena ; the objects of the other are noumcna. These are 
absolutely distinct, and are not to be regarded as dificring only in 
degree. In phenomexia we distinguish matter, which is given by 
sense, and/om, which is the law of the order of sensations. Such 
form is twofold — ^the order of space and time. Sensations formed 
by space and time compose the world of appearance, and this when 
treated by the understanding, according to logical rules, is experi- 
ence. But the logical use of the understanding is not its only use. 
Much more important is the real use, by wliich are produced the 
pure notions whereby we think things as they are. These pure 
notions are the laws of the operation of the intellect; they are 
leges iniellectus. 

Apart, then, from the expanded treatment of space and time os 
subjective forms, we find m the Dissertation little more tlian the 
vei^ precise and definite formulation of tho slowly growing oppo- 
-sition to the Leibnitzian doctrines. That the pure intellectual 
notions should be defended as springing from the nature of intel- 
lect is not out of harmony with me statement of the Trdumc dnes 
Qcistersehers, for there the pure notions were allowed to exist, 
but were not held to have validity for actual things except on 
grounds of experience. Here they are supposed to exist, dissevered 
from experience, and are allowed validil^^ as determinations of 
things in themselves. 

Tho stage which Kant had now reached in his philosophical de- 
velopment was one of great significance. The doctrine of know- 
ledge expre^ed in the Dissej'tation was the final form which the 
Wolffian rationalism could assume for liim, and, though many of 
the elements of the Kritik arc contained therein, it was not really 
in advance of the Wolffian theory. The doctrine of space and time 
as foims of sense-perception, tho reference of both space and time 
and the pure intellectual notions to tho laws of the activity of mind 
itself, tho distinction between sense and understanding os one of 
kind, not of degree, with the correlativo distinction between 
phenomena and uoumena, — all of these reappear, though changed 
and modified, in the Kritik, But, despite this rcseinblance, it 
seems clear that, so far as the Dissertation is concerned, the way 
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had onlr Iwen prepared for the true critical inquiry, and that the 
real import of Hume’s sceptical problem had not yet 
Snt From the manner, however, in which the doctnne of 
knowledge had been stated in the Dissertation, the further 
had been rendered inevitable. It had become quite impossibm for 
Kant to remain longer satisfied with the ambiguoiB posihon assigns 
ro a fundamental element of his doctrine of knowledge, the 
pure intellectual notions. These notions, accordi^ to fhei>i^rfa- 
had no function save in relation to things-m-themselves, 2.^., to 
objr'Cts Trhich are not directly or immediately brought into rel^on 
to our faculty of cognition. They did not serve as the connecting 
links of formed experience; on the contrary, they were supposed 
to he absolntelv dissevered from all experience wiuch was possible 
for intelligence like ours. In his previons essays, Kant, while like- 
\rise maintaining that such pure, irreducible notio^ existed, ma 
asserted in general terms that they applied to experience,^ and that 
their applicabUity or justification rested on expenence ifeelf, but 
had not raised the question as to the ground of such justification. 
Now, from another side, the supreme difficulty was presented— 'how 
could such notions have application to any objects whatsoever? 
For some time the correlative difficulty, bow ejects of sense-per- 
ception were possible, does npt seem to liave suggested itself to 
Kant In the Disscriation sense-perception had been taken as 
rcceptivitv of representations of objects, and experience as the pro- 
dnrt of the treatment of such representations by the logical or 
analytical processes of understanding- Some traces of this confused 
fashion of regarding sense-perceptions are left even in the Sritxky 
specially perhaps in the AcstJiitiJ:, and they give rise to much of 
the ambxgoity which unfortunately attaches to the more developed 
theory of cognition* So soon, however, as the crirical question was 
pur, on what rests the reference of representations in us to the object 
or thing ? in other words, how do we come to have knowledge of 
objects at all ? it became apparent that the problem was one of 
perfect generality, and applied, not only to^ cognition through the 
pare notion^ but to sense-perceptions likewise. It is in the state- 
ment of this general problem that we find the new and characteristic 
feature of KanFs work. 

There is thus no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of KanF s 
reference to the particular occasion or cause of the critical inqiuiy. 
Up to the stage indicated by the Dissertation^ be had heenattempting, 
in various ways, to unite two radically divergent modes of explain- 
ing cognition — that which would account for the content of experi- 
ence by reference to aSTection from thin^ without us, and that 
which viewed the intellect itself as som^ow furnished with the 
means of pure, rational cognition. He now discovered that Hume's 
sceptical analysis of the notion of cause was really the treatment of 
one typical of crucial instance of the much more general problem. 

If experience, says Hume, consists solely of states of mind somehow 
given to us, each of which exists as an effect, and therefore as dis- 
tinct from others, with what right do we make the common assump- 
tion that part? of experience are necessarily connected ? The only 
possible answer, drawn from the premises laid down, must be that 
there i- no warrant for such an assumption. Ifecessity for thought, 
as Kant had been willing to admit and as Hume also held, invdves 
or implies something more than is given in experience — ^for that 
which is given is contingent — and rests upon an a priori or pure 
notion. But a priori notions, did they exist, could have no claim 
to regulate experience. Hume, therefore, for his part, rejected 
entirdy the notion of cause as being fictitious and delusive, and 
professed to account for the habit of regarding experience as neces- 
sarily connected by reference to arbitrarily formed custom of think- 
ing. Experience, "as given, contingent material, had a certain nni- 
ionnity, and recurring uniformities generated in us the habit of 
Tf-g<irding things as necessaiiy connected. That such a resort to 
experience for explanation could lead to no valid conclusion has been 
aln* 5 ily noted as evident to Hume himself. 

The dogmatic or individualist conception of exx)erience had thus 
provtd itseK inadequate to the solunon of Hume's difficulty re- 
garding the notion of cause, — a difficulty which Kant, erroneously, 
had thought to be the only case contemplated hy his predecessor. 
Tiio perception of its inadequacy in this respect, and the conse- 
qm^nt generalizition of Hume's problem, are zhe essential features 
^ critical method. For Kant was now prepared to form- 

nlatc* hib general iuomryin a definite fashion. His long-continued v 
re.i^:*aon on the olffian doctrine of knowledge had made dear to 
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ing according to the particular aspect of knowledge^ which he 
happened to have in view. To inquire how syntheric a priori ' 
juogments are possible, or how far cognition extends, or what 
worth attaches to metaphysical propositions, is simplv to ask, m 
a specific form, what elements are neccssarilj’ involved^ m expen- 
ence of which the subject is conscious. How is it possible for the 
individual thinking subject to connect together the parts of his 
experience in the mode we call cognition ? 

The problem of the critical philosophy is, therefore, the com- 
plete analysis of experience from the joint of view of the coudirions 
under which such experience is possible for the conscious subject. 
The central ideas are thus self-consciousness, as the supreme con- 
dition under which experience is subjectively possible, and the 
manifold details of experience as a varied and complex whole. The 
solution of the problem demanded the utmost care in keeping the , 
due balance hetu'een these ideas ; and it can hardly be said that Kant 
was perfectly successfuL He is frequently untrue to the more com- 
prehensive conception which dominates his work as a whole. The 
influence of his previous philosophical training, nay, even the 
unconscious influence of terminology, frequently induces in life 
statements a certain laxitj- and want of clearness. He selects 
definitely for his starting point neither the idea of self-consciousncss 
nor the dets^ of experience, but in Lis actual procedure passes from 
one to the other, rarely, if ever, taking into full consideration the 
wei^ly question of their relation to one another. Above all, he is 
conMUOusly under the influence o! the individualist notion which 
he had done so much to explode. The conception of conscious 
experience, which is the net result of the Kritikj is indefinitely pro- 
founder and richer than that which had ruled the iSth century 
philosophizing, hut for Kant such experience still appears as^ some- 
how the arbitiary product of the relation between the individual 
conscious subject and the realm of real facts. liVTien he is a^^y 
analysing the conditions of knowledge, the influence of the indivi- 
dualist conception is not prominent ; the conditions are stated as 
quite general, as conditionsof knowledge. But so soon as the deeper, 
metajmysical problems present themselves, the shadow of the old 
doctrine reappears. Knowledge is regarded as a mechanical product, 
part furnished hy the subject, part given to the subject, and is Ans 
viewed as mechanically divisible into a* priori and d posicriovi^ into 
pure and empirical, necessarj' and contingent. The individual as 
an agent, conscious of universal moral law, is yet regarded as in a 
measure opposed to experience, and the Kantian etliical code remains 
purely formal. The ultimate relation between intelligence and 
natural fact, expressed in the notion of end, is thought as proble- 
matic or contingent. The difficulties or obscurities of the Kantian 
system, of wWch the above are merely the more prominent, may all 
be traced to the one source, the false or at least inadequate idea of 
the individual The more thorough explanation of the relation 
between experience as critically conceived and the individual sub- 
ject was the problem left hy Kant for his successors. 

In any detailed exposition of the critical system it would he 
requisite in the first place to state with some fulne^ the precise 
nature of the problems immediately before Kant, and in the second 
place to follow with some closeness the successive stages of the 
system as presented in the three main woifcs, the JSlTiiik of Parc 
Ptason^ the KritiJi of Practical Rcasofn^ and the KritiJz of Judgment , 
with the more important of the minor woiks, the MeUphysio of 
Mature and the Metaphysic of Ethics. It would be necessary, also, 
in any such expanded treatment, to bring out clearly the Kantian 
classification ol the philosophical sciences, and to indicate the rela- 
tion between the cntical or transcendental investigation of the 
several faculties and the more developed sciences to which that 
investigation serves as introduction. As anv detailed statement of . 
the critical g*stem, however compressed, would be beyond the limita 
of the present article, it is proposed here to select only the more 
salient doctrines, and to point out in coimexion*‘with them what 
advance had been effected by Kant, and what remained for subse- 
quent efibrts at complete solution of the problems raised by him. 
Much that is of interest and value must necessarily be omitted in 
i any sketch of so elaborate a ^tem, and for all points of special in- 
tei^retation reference must needs be made to the many elaborate 
dissertations on or about the Kantian philosophy. 

The doctrine from which Kant starts in life critical- or tran- 
scendental investigation of knowled^o is that to which the slow 
development of his thought had led him. The essence of coition 
or knowledge ^vos a synthetic act, an act of combining in thought 
the detached elements of experience. Now synthesis was explicable 
neither by reference to prure thought, the logical or elaborative 
faculty, which in Kant's view remained analytic in function, nor 
hy reference to the effects of external real things upon our faculties 
of cognition. For, on the one hand, analysis or lo^cal treatment 
applied only to objects of knowledge as already given in syntlietic 
forms, and, on the other hand, real things could yield only isolated 
effects and not the combination of these effects in the "forms of 
cognitive experience. If experience is to he-matter of knowledge 
for the conscious subject, it must he re^rded as the conjoint pro- 
duct of given material and ^thetic comoination. Form and matter 
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the one a«e we are treating the ego as one of the objects ofexperi- 
wiM and denying of It prodnetire efficacy ; in the second case ueate 
/cahiig with the nniti' of the ego ns a condition of knowledge, of 
AU}’ ex^n«*ncc whatsoever. In this second sense, it is holly wron" 
to that the ego is pare identify, pure unity. The unify anS 
ulentitj- of the ego, so regarded, are tikcn in ahstraction, f.e.. as 
diss-vcKd from the more complex irhole of nhich therara necesLry 
elements, W hen the ego is taken as a condition of knon-led'^e, its 
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quite beside the mark. The consequences of the ahstmet separation 
^vlach Kant so d^a^vs between the ego and the world of experience 
are apparent throughout his whole system- Assuming at the outset 
an opposition hetnecn the tiro, self and matter of knowledge, he 
IS driven by the exigencies of the problem of reconciliation to insert 
tcrni after Iciui as means of bringing them together, but never suc- 
ceeds in attaining a junction uhich is more than mechanical. To 
the end, the ego remains, parti}" the pure logical ego, partly the con- 
crete individual spirit, and no explanation is aiforded of the relation 
between them. It is for this reason that the system of forms of per- 
ception and categories appears so contingent and liaphuzard. Xo 
attempt is made to show how or why the aidcrence sapphed for the 
jmre logical ego should present itself necessarily under these forms. 
They are rc^rded rather as portions of the subjective mechanism 
of the individual consciousness. The mind or self appears as 
though it were endowed with a complex machinery by uhich alone 
it could act upon the material supplied to it. Such, a crude concep- 
tion is far, indeed, from doing justice to &nt’s view, bat it 
undoubtedly represents the underlying assumption of many of his 
caidinal doctrines. The philosophy of Fichte is historically in- 
teresting as that in which the deficiencies of Kant's fundamental 
position were firsts discerned and the attempt made to remedy 
them. 

Unfortunately for tlie consistency of the Kent doss not 

attempt to work out systematically the elements involved in 
knowledge before considering the subjective processes by which 
knowledge is realized in consciousness He mixes up the two 
' inquiries, and in the general division of his work depends rather 
upon the results of previous psycholo^ than upon the lines pre- 
scribed by his own new conception of experience. He treats the 
elements of cognition separately in conneiaon with the several sub- 
jective processes involved in knowledge, viz., sense and under- 
standing. Great ambignity is the natural result of this procedure. 

For it was not possible for Kant to avoid the misleading connotation 
of the terms employed by him. In strictness sense, understanding, 
imamnation, and reason ought in have had their fnnetions defined 
in close relation to the elements of knowledge with which they are 
severally connected, and as these dements have no existence 
separate facts, but onlv as factors in the complex oiganic whole, it 
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Kolahon, we make that which is only a factor in the 
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«ense-manifoId, but the theoiy as aiSole, 
toother with his own express definitions, is unnustokabZe. On 
sense, Kant's remarks are few and little 
^tis^tory. He very commonly employs the term ajcciion of the 
of sense os expressing the mode of origin, but offers no 
further e^l^ation of a term which has significance only when 
in^rpretcd after a somewhat mechanical fashion. Unquestionably 
certain of his remarks indicate the view that the origin is to he 
^ught m thmgs-in-then^elves, but against hasty misinterpre- 
There are certain cautions to be borne io 
mmo. The relation between phenomena and noumena in the 
Kanfwn system does not in the least resemble that which plays so 
important a part in modem psycholo^’ — between the subjective 
rcsnlts of sense affection and the character of the objective 
conditions of such affection. Kant has pointedly declared that it 
would be a grop absurdity to suppose that in his view separate, 
distinct things-in-fhemselvcs existed corresponding to the several 
objects of perception. And, finally, it is not at all difficult to 
understand whjjr Kant should say that the affection of sense ori^'in- 
ated in the action of tliings-ia-themselvesi, when we consider \%at 
was the thin^-in-itseU to which he was referring. The thing-in- 
ifsclf to whiA tlie empirical order and relations V sense-expenence 
arc referred is the divine order, which is not matter of knowledge, 
but involved in our practical or moral beliefs Critics who hmit 
their view to the Kritih of Pure Beason, and there, in all probability, 
to^ the first or constructive portion of the work, must necessarily 
fail to interpret the doctrines of the ^ntiaii ^stem, which do not 
become clear or definite till the system has been developed. IZeason 
was, for Kant, an organic whole ; the speculative and moral aspects 
are never severed ; and the solution of problems which appear at 
first sight to belong solely to the region of speculative thought may 
be found ultimately to depend upon certain characteristics of our 
nature as practical. 

Data 01 sense-affection do not contam in themselves synthetic 
combination. The first conditions of such combination are found 
by Kant in the universal forms under which alone sense-phenomena 
manifest themselves in experience. These universal forms of per- 
ception, space and tune, are necessary, a priori, and in charactei- 
isnc features resembling intuitions, not notions They occupy, 
therefore, a peculiar j^sitiou, and one section of the Kritil, the 
Acsthetik, is entirely devoted to the consideration of them. It is 
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possible. Kant is heie able to resume, with fresh insight, his pre- 
vious discussions regarding the ^mthetic charactei of mathematical 
propositions In his early essays he had rightly drawn the distinc- 
tion between mathematical demonstration and philosophic proof, 
referring the certainty of the first to the fact that the constructions 
were synthetic in character and entirety determined hy the action 
of constructive imagination. ' It had not then occuired to him to 
ask, With what right do we assume that the conclusions arrived at 


from arbitrary constructions in mathematical matter have appl/w- 
bility to objects of experience t Might not mathematics be a purely 
imaginary science ? To this question he is now enabled to retiim an 
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M\8\vcv. Space and time, the two essential conditions of sense- 
perception, are not data ^ven b}' things, but universal toms ol 
intellect into which all data of sense must be received. Hence, 
whatever is true of space and time regarded by imagination ns 
obiects, i.c,, quantitative constructions, must be true of the objects 
making up our sense-experience. iTho same forms ond the same 
constructive activity of imagination are involved in mathematical 
ByntliGsis and in the constitution of objects of scnso-cxpcnencc* ^ 

foundation for pure or rational mathematics, there being included 
under this the pure science of movement, is thus laid in the critical 
doctrine of space and time. 

Tho AcsthetiJe isolates sense perception, and considers its forms as 
though it were an independent, complcbo faculty. A certain coii' 
fusion, arising from this, is noticeable in tho Jh\(tlytik when the 
necessity for justifying the position of the categories is under dis- 
cussion, but the real difficulty in which Kant was involved by liis 
doctrine of space and time has its roots even deeper than the 
erroneous ismation of sensibility. He has not in any ^ way 
‘^deduced" space and lime, but, proceeding from tho oi^inary 
current view of sense-experience, has found these remaining as 
residuum after analysis. Tlio relation in wliich they stand to the 
categories or pure notions is ambiguous; and, when Kant has to con- 
sider the fashion in which category and data of sense are to be 
brought together, ho merely places side by side as a imori elements 
the pure connective notions and the pure forms of perception, and 
linds it, apparently, only a matter of contingent convenience that 
they should harmonize with one another and so render ‘cognition 
possible. To this point also Fichte was the first to call attention. 

Affection of sense, even when received into the pure fonns of 
perception, is not matter of knowledge. ' For cognition tliein is 
requisite synthetic combination, and tho intellectual function 
through which such combination takes place. Tho forms of in- 
telloctual function Kant proceeds to enumerate with the aid of 
the commonly received logical docti’ines. For this reference to 
logic he has been severely blamed, but the precise nature of tho 
d^t due to tho commonly accepted logical classification is very 
generally misconceived. Synthetic combination, Kant points out, 
is foitnally expressed in a judgment, which is tlie act of uniting 
representations. At the foundation of tho judgments which ex- 
press the types of synthetic combination, throiigli which knowledge 
is possible, lie tho pure general notions, tho abstract aspect of the 
conditions under which objects arc cognizable in ^experience. 
General logic has also to deal with the union of representations, 
though its unity is analytic merely, not synthetic. But the same 
intellectual function which serves to give unity in the analj^tic 
judgments of formal logic serves to give unity to tho synthetic 
combinations of real perception. It appeared evident, then, to 
Kant that in tho forms of judgment, as tliey are stated in the com- 
mon logic, there must bo found the analogues of -tho types of judg- 
ment which arc involved in transcendental lo^c, or in the theoiy 
of real cognition. His view of the ordinaiy logic was ivide and com- 
prehensive, though in his restriction of tho science to pure foimone 
can ti’ocothe influence of his earlier training, and it is no small part 
of the value of the critical jiliilosophy that it has revived tho study 
of logic and prepared the way for a more thorough consideration of 
logical doctrines. The position assigned to logic by Kant is not, 
in all probability, one which can be defended ; indeed, it is hard 
to sec how Kant himself, in consistency with the critical doctoirio 
of knowledge, could have retained many of tho older logical 
tlieoroms, but the iirocision with which the position was stated, 
and the sharpness with which logic ^as marked off from cognate 
philosophic disciplines, prepared flicVay for the more thou^itful 
treatment of the whole question. 

Formal logic thus yields to Kant tho list of the general notions, 
pure intellectual predicates, or categories, tliroumi whicli alone 
experience is possible for a conscious subject. It has already been 
noted how serious was tho error involved in the description of 
these as notions, ivitliout furUicv attempt to clear up their precise 
significance. Kant, indeed, was mainly influenced by his strong 
opposition to the Leihmtzian rationalism, and therefortr assigns tho 
categories to understanding, tho logical faculty, without considera- 
tion of the question, — which might have been suggested by the 
previous statements of tlio — what relation these 

categories hold to the empirical notions formed by comparison, 
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parts of experience are presented must bo the same ego, if there iff 
to he cognition at all, is analytically evident ; hut tho Jieouliariiy is 
tlmi the ego must be conscious of its own unity and identity, and 
this unity of self-conscioiisncss is only possible in relation to 
diflerencc not contained in the ego but given to it. The unity of 
apperception, then, ns Kant calls it, is only po'tsiblc in relation to 
sjuithetic unity of experience itself, and the mrms of Ibis synthetic 
unity, the categories, are, tlierofore, on tho one liand, necessary as 
ibrnis in which solf-consciousnoss is realized, and, on the other linnd, 
restricted in their application and validity to Ihc data of given 
sense, or the particular clement of experience. Thus cxpencuce 
presents itself ns the organic combination of the particular of sense 
with tho individual unity of tho ego through tho universal forms 
of tho categories. Reference of leprcsentations io the unity of llio 
object, SYiitlictic unity of apperception, and subsumption of data of 
sense unilcr tlie categories, nro thus thi'cc sides or aspects of the one 
fundamental fact. 

In this deduction of the categories, as Kant crills it, there 
appears for the first time an endeavour to connect together into one 
organic whole tho several elements entering into experience. It is 
evident, however, that much was wanting nefore tins essential task ' 
could be 1 egarded as complete. Kant 1ms certainly brought togctlicr 
sclf-consciousncss, the Gj^stem of tho categories and data of sense, 
lie lias shown tlmi the conditions of self-consciousness arc the ‘ 
conditions of possible experience. But lie ha.s not shoum, nor did 
ho attempt to show, how it was that the conditions of sclf-consci- 
ousnoss are the very categories arrived’ tat consideration of the 
system of logical judgments. He does endeavour to sliow, but wiili 
small success, how the janclion of category and data of sense is 
brought about, for nccoidiiig to Iris scliemo those stood, to a certain 
extent at least, apart from and independent of one another. The 
failure to effect an oiganic combination of tho several elements was 
tho natural consequence of tho false start which had been made. 

The mode in wJiich Kant endeavours to show how tlie several 
portions of cognition are subjectively realized brings into the clearest 
light the inconsistencies and iniporfcclions of his doctrine. Sense 
had been assumed as furnishing the particular of knowledge, 
understanding as furnishing tlic universal; and it had been 
expressly declared that tlie particular was cognizable only in and 
through the universal. Still, each was conceived as somehow in 
itself coni ploto and finished. Sense and understanding had distinct 
functions, and there was wanting some common term, some inter- 
mediary which should bring them into conjunction. Data of sense 
as purcty particular could have nothing in common with tho 
categories ns purely universal. But data of sense Jind at least one 
[ universal aspect, — their aspect as the particular of tho general foims, 
space and Innc, Categories wove in themselves abstract and value- 
less, serviceable only when restricted to x>ossible objects of ex- 
perience. There was thus a common gi’ound on uliich cniogory 
and intuition were united in one, and an intennediato pinccss 
whereby the universal of tho category might he so far individualized 
as to comprehend the particular of sense. This intewnediate jancess 
— which IS really tho junction of understanding and sense— Kant 
calls productive imagination, and it is only tlirough productive 
imagination that knowledge or experience is actually realized in our 
subjective consciousness. The specific forms of productive imagina- 
tion am called schemata^ and upon the nature of the schema Kant 
gives much tliat has proved of extreme value for subsequent 
thought. 

Productive imagination is tlius the concrete element of know- 
ledge, and its general modes am the abstract expression of the a 
priori laws of afl possible experience. * Tlio categories are restricted 
in their applicability to tho schema, to tlio pure forms of con- 
junction of tho manifold in time, and in the modes of combination 
of schemata and categories we have the foundation for the rational 
sciences of mathematics and physics. Perception or real cognition 
is thus conceived as a complex fact, involving data of sense and 
pure perceptive forms, detenniued by the category and realized 
through productive imagination in the schema. (Flic system of 
principles which may be deduced from the consideration of the 
mode in wliich understanding and sense arc united by productive 
imagination is the positive result of the critical tlieorj’ of knoivledge, 
and some of its features arc remarkable enough to deserve attention. 
According ^ to lus usual plan, Kant arranges these principles in 
conformity with the table of the categories, dividing the four 
classes,^ however, into tivo main groups, flie matliemalical and the 
dynamical. Tlie mathematical principles ai o tho abstra ct expression 
of tho necessary mode in which data of sense are determined bj’ tho 
category in the form of intuitions or representations of objects ; the 
dynamical are the abstract expression of the modes in which the 
existence of objects of intuition is determined. Tbo mathematical 
principles are constitutive, f.c., express determinations of toe 
objects themselves ; the dynamical are regulative, f.c., express too 
conditions under which objects can form parts of real exjiorioncc. 
Under the mathematical principles come tho general inilcs whicli 
furnish the ground for the ^plication of qnanntative reasoning to 
teal facts of experience. For as data of sense are only possible 
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planatxon of the experience presented in cognition. But in such 
effort there are no notions to be employed other than the categories, 
'and these, as has already been seen, iiave validity only in reference 
to objects of possible experience, ’W’e may ex^ct, then, to find 
the tran.9^^ndpnt pmnlnvmpnf nf fTtP rfifon’An&c 
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the final solution of the difficulty which had so long pressed upon 
him. the difficulty as to the relation of the pure connective notions 
to experience. These notions are not directly applicable^ to experi'- 
ence, nor do we find in e:qperience anything corresponding to the 
pure intellectual notions oi substance, cause, and reciprocity. But 
experience is for us the combination of data of sense in the forms of 
produ^.tive ixna^nation, forms determined by the pure intellectu^ 
notions, and accordingly exj»erieace is possible for us only as m 
moles corresponding to the notions- Ihe permanent in time is 
substance in any possible experience, and no experience is possible 
save through the determination of all changes as in relation to a 


objects when received in the forms of space and time, and as space ! 
and time are only cognized when determined in definite fashion hy 
the understanding through the schema of number (quantity) or 
degree (quality), all intuitions are extensive quantities and contain 
a re^l mement, that of sense, which has dc^e. Under the 

dynamical principles, the general modes in which the existence of lumcmues anu uicoasid^encies. xxie enneism oi reason in its 
oBjects are determined, fau the analogies of experience, or general * specific aspect throws fresh light on the hinits to human know- 
rules according to which the existence of objects in relation to one j led^e and the significance oi experience, 
another can b 2 determined, and the p<^tulates of e^rience, the ; Experience hi presented itself as the complex result of relation 
general rules according to which the existence of objects for us or , between the ego or subject and the world of phenomena. Beason 
OUT own subjective exmtcncc can be determined. The analogies of may therefore attempt a completed explanation either of the tgo or 
experience rest upon the order of perceptions in tim^ i.e., their of me world of phenomena or of the total relation between them. 

1 — nnr? fha nrp . The thice inqumes correspond to the subjects of the three undent 

metaphysical sciences, rational psychology, rational cosmology, 
rational theology. It is readily seen, in regid to the fiist of them, 
that all attempts to determine the nature of the ego as a simple, 
perdurable, immaterial substance rest upon a confusion between 
the ego as pure logical unity and the ego as object of intuition, and 
involve a transcendent use of the categories of experience. It 
profits not to apply such categories to the soul, for no intuition 
corresponding to them is or can be given. The idea of the soul 
must be regarded as transcendent. So too when we endeavour, 
ivith the help of the categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality, to determine the nature and relation of parts of the world, 
we find that reason is landed in a peculiar difficulty. Any solution 
that can be given is too narrow for tbe demands of reason and too 
for th? r^triotions, of ^deistanding. The tr^^ent 
aav possible experience, and no experience is po^ble save tbrongb . employment of the cateMnesIwfc toMtinomy, or eq^ly ^nced 
the ^‘termination of perceived changes as in relation to a detennmed statements of apparently contra^ctoiy results. Du- attenuon 

^ the Tclation betwecu understanding and reason enables us to solve 

the antinomies and to discover their precise origin and significant. 
Finally, the endeavour to find in the conception of God, as mo 
SDpreme reality, the explanation of experience, is seen to l^d to 
no valid conclnsion. There is not any intuition wbrn^ we 
might show the reality of our idea of a Supreme Being. So far as 
knowledge is concern^, God remiuns a transcendental ideaL 
The ttiticism of the transcendental ideas, which is also_ to 
examination of the daims of metephysic to rank as a science, yiel^ 
a definite and intdUgible result. These ideas, the expression of the 
various modes in which unity of reason may he ^ght, have no 
objects corresponding to them in to sphere of cognition. They have 
not, therefore, like the categories, any consiUiUivc value, and dl 
attempts at metaphysical construction \rith the notions or categones 
of science must be resigned as of necessity hopeless. Bnt the ide^ 
are ii6t, on that account, destitute of all value, 'aey are supremely 
si'mificant, as indicating the very essence of the fimction of reaso^ 
tSb limits of scientific cognition become intelligible, only when the 
sphere of understanding is subjected to critical reflexion and com- 
plied with the possible sphere of reason, that is, tte sphere ot 
rationally complete cognition. Tiie ideas, therefor^ in relation to 
knowledge strictly so caU^ have rcgulaiire value, for they f^J^ 
the general precepts for extension and completion of toowled^ 
and, at the same time, since they spring le^on itiel^ ttey 
haTC a real value in relation to reason as the veiy inmost 
intelligence. Self-consciousness cannot be regarded as merely a 
mechiSically deterndned result. Free reflexion upon t^J^ole 
Astern of Imowledge is sufficient to indicate that the sphere of 
intuition, with its rational principles, 

extvTience. Therestill remains, over and above the re^m of nature, 
S^alm of ftee, self-consdons spirit ; and, within 
may be anticipated that the ideas wiU acqi^ 
and deeper than the merely regulative import which they posse.. m 

IhTl^re we to loot for this realm of free self-consdo^- 
ne^T Xot in the sphere of cognition, where objects are mecham- 
determined, but in that of n-ill or of reawn as^praeticaL That 
reason is practical or prescribes ends for itself is sufficiently m^ifest 
from the mere fact of tbe existence of the conception of mo^tj or 
dntv a conception which can have no corresponding 
Rh^ ofLtnition. and which is tljeoreti^^. or maec^^ 
■with the categories of understanding, incognizable, ^ ^ a ^ 

thk ae datum upon w&ch may be founded a 

l^^tavStion of the condition of reason f “ 
of pure practical reason, and the ^lysis of it yi 

”,.”2 


order in time. So with coexistence and reciprocity. ^ 

Tiie p 3 stulates of experience are general expre^ons of the signm- 
cance of existence in the experience of a conscious sulycct The 
element of reality in such experience must always be given by 
intuition, and, so far as determination of e^tence is assui^, 
external intuition is a nece^ry condition of inner intuition. 
existence o£ external things is as certain, as tbe existence of &e 
concrete subjett, and the subject cannot cognize himself as ei^t- 
imr save in relation to the world of facts of external perception 
Inner and enter reality arc strictly correlative elements in the 
experience of the conscious subject. , , . 

Tliron''liont tbe positive jwrtion of liis theory of cognitio^ 
Kant has b;en beset by the doctrine that the categories as finish^, 
complete -notions, have an import or significance tranwending tte 
bounds pf possible experience. Moreover, tbe manner in wlu^ 
space and time liad been treated made it popible for him to regard 
taosa as contingent forms, necessary for inte^gencM like onrs, 
bat not to be viewed as absolutely necessaiy. The real meaning ot 
these pecnliaritirs is hardlv ever expressed by him, thoimh it is 
clear that the solution of the matter is to be found in the inadeq^w 
of the positive theonr to meet tbe demands of reason for completed 
explanation. Bnt the conclnsion to which he was led was one of 
the 'Tcatest importance for the after development of his system. 
Cogmtion is necessarily limited. Tbe categones are r^cted in 
their application to elements of possible txpenence to that wfaicn 
is presented in intnition, and all intmtion is for the ego cemtingent. 
But to assert tliat cognition is limited and its matter contingent is 
to form the idea of an intelligence for whom cognition wwtid not be 
limited and for whom the data of intnition would not be given, 
contingent facts, but necessarily produi^ “long ^th tM pure 
categones. Thb idea of an intuitive nnderstending is the dehmte 
expression for the completed explanation which reason demands, 
and it involves the conception of a realm of objects for snen an 
understanding, a realm of objects which, in opposition to x e 
pTtenomtna, of onr relative and limited expenence, may he called 
wvmcrta or things-in-themselves. The noumenon, therefore, is m 
one wav the object of a non-sensnous intuition, bnt more correctly 
is the expression of the limit^ and partial character of our know- 
ledge. The idea of a nonmenon is thus a limiting notiom 
Assuredly, the difficult section of the ^lik, on the 
of the distinction between phenomena and nonmena, would not 
have led to so much misconception as it has done, had Kant tben 
brought forward what lies at the root of the distinction, his doctrine 
of reason and its functions. Understanding, as has been seem is 
the faculty of cognition strictly so caUed; and within iterMlm,^t 

of space, time, and matter, positive knowled® m 
tiie ultimate conception of understanding, that of the i^rid m 
objects, quantitatively determined, and standing in “ 

mntnal rwiprocity to one another, is not a final ground of expia- 
tion. ITe are still able and necessitated to reflect upon the w^le 
world of phenomena as thus cognized, and 
its significance. In onr reflexion we necessanlv trwt the 
not S phenomena, as matters oi l»ative, ^entifc ^wle^^ 
as things-in-themselves, as nonmena. The fetm^on hete^ 
phenomena and nonmena is, therefore, nothing but the “ 

of the distinction between understanding and reason, a distmction 

wMcIl anronliTitf to Kant, is merely suDjeenve. - 

The specific function of r^on is the effort after completed ex- 


is not thereby demonstrated. tbe nature and 

useful aid towards the more exact detern^tion of n 

province of ^elM^termination, and of ^te 

wncrete nature of humanity. For w man reiwe^^ 

mechanical detennination by v-vi, in tjje sphere 
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litire p: ^ „ 

deni jl'jT ccnirrencnsible- 

TntL- K'C-=on cs sclx-ct^rermiain^ srpp!hs nothn? cf fr:idoni : 
Ter[c.7r- ns d’^Zczzz.bz^i supplies cctegon:3 o: critrsTcndLig. Vnion 
l*rt^eiia tr.^ tr-a spher^^ r-hiili seem at first ujipimto. h 
f:mii in :Le r "srnlr-te zLx% zzt^zii sLsU fc r?‘^iiz:dy f-r its 


t6 cnr niiders:.indinj:i<i m^Wy::^fVi*A hyrcsr^ou on£o:oKint of tlie 
jt^TuUmir o: Innirc^l cfirtr^ct^r of nnij'r.-tindin;:. End in 
thcrrfor:, is a 5abj*^*:tivo or proLk^raatir concfplion, inijdvjR;! tlie 
unuts of ncdcrntacdinj:* czii cons-ypv’iitly the Mm of 

ca niid^'r-tnudin;: nnlike of an inCnitive iindcr- 

st’zs ling in ^Thich nirtirul vr ftnd uniTrrs^! «fco:;ld o“,g5rcii tep^tber, 
Th^' of szcli c.u nnrkrstr-nding is. for cognition/nr.nsccnd^’nt, 
for no corrtsj-ondrng fr-c: of intartion is lat ir p^^lzzt.d 

vritli T»nicri ^5.1 Krn?:::: j in rtbtion to as j rarticM. For tre 

an?, from pmniMi preanJj. cr*n:j<Ilv-l \Tith at lean pracir^-il 
necrcSity to a.? :riJ e **. cerrnin dm oren 1 to yaTirtme imtr^rst/xd- 




TJzscz tiin? co.jIs=s:c in tL® lizzliy of /irJ7:/X':A rrlicii mciutes 
l.e:tT"cet:- or l>rlnp= t'pefn^r, tire Tn!irr^:^^I ani p.^rtiedAr ekmtnts 





tlio iT'orFuni ?5 in it po-i^dc^ Tl.-f f ad c; the E'snihn 

piiii^r^^pbr Lr. therefor:, of ^ zki ::ai it A? Kant cxprc'^-v 

it in a rtn.r.rbtok of ti<i A1r«Vff/. 5y>*t^Tj*’V?:ir unfiT ci 

in this Jpi'rld of v/I;kh, akf mgh :s nier-* n^tar^r 

it h ;oI^ cdk-1 cnlj tLc v'orM of s- nso, cm 3'Ct a of 

froviom ic cdl'd n-erd ••'orM *r<e7*z^r,r :;?:), 

I'zaJs 3RvTitabIy to tko tekodr;:! usir/ of all t}xic:s*rrl.i:jr<'nn?ti* 



TTcrli rrest reprr^-^-n:*/! r« i-nring crldnct'zd froia an idea, if it 
is to Fsnnoaize iriih tLa; c: ttcSonVithont Thiel: t;E should 
held cnrv;!roj irr.monhv rf ree-on — riz., thf? mcrr.1 tire. Thid. 



sindi pr:r,d fp. f2S). 

A?i'V/c;t5 KnrXn — TLi- stan'iar*: coliectn^e editions arc 

Ov that hrEos-aVranz an i S:hi:l*trt, Ifi rol«., 1535- *2, contalriing 
in tcL iL the Life or Srhnl/^rt, and in roL oJ?. a f th€ 



. ^ d jndgmenr and of the cGnse^jaenee? fievdeu iron: it 
leads to the final statement cf the nature of esp^rience cr concefTr-d 
or Ehnt - - - - - . . . 



rn/f^ar hare hec-n 7 »nhlhh<d hy K^hrhzch, rtA critical friitions of 
Ere ProJ^cmiTn/y ard KritiJ: d. r. FkrTzuzfr ly B. Enlm.^nn. tLosc 
treatise At?*'*? AiV/f-rariiis ip <?. rr^fen vpd zzreffen Aifrfnzd. An 
r. r. f’^rrt r/X I57S. and pamj^hlet, Sec/J'^/ic: A”- ATr. d. r 



very great, 
‘erences iii 


teberrregs Oesd:^ a. P/^lic^qplie^ Bd. iii. §g ld-20. A Terjeons 
prediensive surrey is contdned in the recent Trork hy H. Taihinger, 


tfcnt undemanding does not determine the rarSenb/ of skse/tud! 
ccnseqnentiy. that the prineipk of the adaptation of the Torntolnr 


churn-rterized. 
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